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The  appointment  of  Justice  Ed- 
ward D.  White  to  be  Chief  Justice 
came  last  month  as  a  complete 
surprise.  President  Taf t  had  freely  informed 
many  with  whom  he  consulted  that  he  had 
definitely  decided  to  name  Justice  Hughes, 
recently  Governor  of  New  York;  and  every- 
one was  prepared  to  express  confidence  and 
satisfaction  in  the  elevation  of  Justice  Hughes. 
But  the  President's  change  of  plan  was  ac- 
cepted with  expressions  of  approval  so  hearty 
and  unanimous  that  Mr.  Taft's  surprise  may 
have  been  as  great  as  that  which  he  had  given 
the  coimtry  in  making  the  appointment.  He 
had  expected  to  encounter  some  criticism  on 
the  part  of  those  who  might  have  felt  that  a 
Republican  President  ought  not  to  select  a 
Southern  Democrat,  who  had  been  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Spates,  so  soon  after  naming  Judge 
Lurton,  he  also  being  a  Southern  Democrat 
who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 
But  nobody  is  sorry  to  have  partisanship  dis- 
regarded in  the  appointment  of  judges;  and 
every  one  who  has  observed  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  felt  some  measure  of  pride 
in  the  attainments,  intellectual  power  and 
broad  patriotism  of  the  Louisiana  jurist.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  feeling  of  the  federal 
judges,  whether  on  the  Supreme  bench  or  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Circuit  and  District  judiciary, 
that  if  the  Chief  Justiceship  was  to  be  filled 
by  promotion,  the  honor  should  go  to  one  of 
the  older  men  on  the  bench,  rather  than  to  the 
youngest  and  most  recently  chosen.  The 
President's  change  of  plan  was,  therefore,  no 
slight  to  Justice  Hughes. 


Hind  and 


The  new  Chief  Justice  was  for 

many  years  on  the  Supreme  bench 

p,r^naiity   ^^    Louisiana,    and    for    several 

years  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate.   He 

was  sixty-five  years  old  in  November.    On 


March  12  he  will  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  seventeen 
years.  He  is  large  of  physique  and  large  of 
brain  and  heart — with  such  talent  for  the 
expounding  of  our  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
such  gifts  of  clear  and  keen  analysis,  that  he 
may  well  help  us  to  keep  from  losing  faith  in 
the  value  of  our  most  distinctive  political 
institution.  For  undoubtedly  there  is  noth- 
ing so  distinctive  in  our  system  as  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  the  authority  we  repose  in 
the  men  who  constitute  this  high  tribunal 
could  only  be  justified  by  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, and  character  on  their  part.  Happily, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  justified  itself  through 
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the  whole  course  of  our  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  constitutional  experience. 
The  questions  it  has  to  answer  are  fraught 
with  great  consequences;  and  many  of  them 
in  the  past  have  been  dedded  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  in  a  tribunal  of  nine.  Yet, 
for  working  purposes,  the  country  has  nearly 
always  accepted  in  perfect  good  faith  the 
majority  opinion,  even  when  that  of  the 
minority  might  have  seemed  equally  wise; 
and  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  harsh 
assault  in  all  our  history  upon  either  the  good 
faith  or  the  intelligence  of  the  court. 

A8to  Justice  White  himself  has  de- 
Deciaiona  and  livered  minority  opinions  in  some 
Their  crmcB  ^^  ^j^^  greatest  cases  that  have 
been  decided  in  recent  years.  He  did  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues  in  the  decision  that 
overthrew  the  income  tax  some  years  ago, 
and  his  minority  opinion  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  seemed  to  many  of  us  at  the 
time  as  more  convincing  than  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  majority.  Interpreting  a 
written  constitution  is  by  no  means  an  exact, 
scientific  thing  about  which  trained  and  log- 
ical minds  must  necessarily  agree.  We  have 
before  us  a  period  of  great  and  critical  activity 
on  the  part  of  our  highest  tribunal.  We  may 
feel  confident  in  having  a  bench  made  up  of 


men  of  fidelity  and  conscientious  industry,  as 
well  as  of  legal  learning  and  intellectual  power. 
And  it  will  be  most  reassuring  if  these  nine 
men  can  agree  in  their  opinions  upon  the 
great  cases  that  are  soon  to  come  before  them. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
differ  in  their  views.  Again  and  again  Jus- 
tice White  has  differed  from  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  and  his  dissenting  opinions 
have  brought  every  resource  of  a  powerful 
logician  to  bear  upon  the  destructive  analysis 
of  the  prevailing  arguments.  No  outside 
critics  of  the  courts  have  been  as  relentless 
in  assault  as  have  the  dissenting  judges  them- 
selves. We  beg  to  commend  to  young  men 
of  intelligence,  whether  lawyers  or  not,  the 
practice  of  reading  Supreme  Court  opinions 
— ^particularly  when,  as  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities case,  the  dissenting  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  at  least  as  convincing  as 
the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

Th€  Bench  ^^  ^^  seldom  necessary  to  criticize 
and       judges    personally,    nor    yet    to 

the  Citizen  ^^^^^  disparagingly  of  their  de- 
cisions; but  it  is  always  proper  to  attempt  to 
follow  their  reasoning.  And  it  is  highly  com- 
mendable in  American  citizens  to  discuss  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  all  the  "pros  and  cons" 
that  the  lawyers  and  courts  themselves  raise 
in  dealing  with  public  issues.  There  is  no 
better  schooling  than  this  in  our  system  of 
government.  In  our  State  and  minor  courts 
we  often  have  men  lacking  in  professional 
training,  and  sometimes  lacking  in  moral 
character.  Such  men  should  be  criticized 
ruthlessly.  Far  from  its  being  wrong  to 
watch  the  judges  and  criticize  their  work,  it 
is  a  very  praiseworthy  practice  and  one  which, 
happily,  must  result  in  reassurance  as  re- 
gards the  equipment  of  most  of  the  men  in 
the  high  seats  of  justice. 

,., The  Senate  naturally  confirmed 

VanDeoanter  without  delay  the  promotion  of 

and  Lamar     j^^^^^    ^^hitt.       The    Other    tWO 

appointments  to  the  highest  bench  were  also 
within  a  few  days  approved  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice.  When  Cpngress  assembled 
on  December  5,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
President  would  be  ready  to  send  in  the  judi- 
cial appointments  without  delay.  He  had 
waited,  however,  to  confer  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  other  public  men,  and  the 
appointments  were  made  after  consideration 
of  a  long  list  of  names  of  lawyers  and  judges 
regarded  as  worthy  of  the  highest  judicial 
rank.  The  three  vacancies  on  the  bench 
were  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Justice  Brewer 
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and  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  the  retirement 
on  account  of  illness  of  Justice  Moody.  One 
of  these  vacant  seats  had  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York,  who  took  his  place  on  the  bench  in 
November.  The  other  two  are  now  filled  by 
the  choice  of  Judge  Willis  Van  Devanter,  who 
is  promoted  from  the  United  States  Circuit 
bench,  and  Judge  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of  Geor- 
gia. Judge  Van  Devanter,  who  is  about  fifty- 
one  years  old,  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  new  State  of  Wyoming.  He  was  its 
Chief  Justice  while  it  was  still  a  Territory, 
and  remained  in  that  position  after  it  became 
a  State.  He  was  brought  to  Washington  by 
President  McKinley,  who  gave  him  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  office  of  the  Attomey- 
Generaly  and  he  was  made  a  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  by  President  Roosevelt.  West- 
em  lawyers  who  know  him  well  regard  him  as 
worthy  of  his  new  honor.    Justice  Lamar — 


whose  name  indicates  his  connection  with  a 
well-known  Southern  family  once  before  rep- 
resented on  the  highest  bench — ^has  had  some 
years  of  service  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  is  a  man  of  such  recog- 
nized strength  of  mind  and  character  that  his 
choice  for  the  Federal  bench  is  regarded  as 
well  deserved. 


Th9  Court 

08  It 

Stands 


Of  the  nine  members  of  the  pres- 
ent bench,  Mr.  Taft  has  already 
named  four  (Lurton,  Hughes, 
Van  Devanter,  Lamar).  Justices  Holmes 
and  Day  were  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt. Justice  McKenna  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  Justice  White  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland.  Justice  Harlan, 
who  will  be  seventy-eight  years  of  age  on 
June  I,  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes 
thirty-three  years  ago.  Justice  Harlan  keeps 
a  mind  of  remarkable  vigor  for  a  man  of  his 
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advanced  years.  The  next  in  age  on  the 
bench  is  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
will  be  seventy  in  a  few  weeks,  but  whose 
mind  is  as  fresh  and  active  as  it  ever  was,  and 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  father 
those  gifts  of  mental  elasticity  and  youth 
that  are  not  affected  by  the  passing  years. 
Before  this  tribunal  as  thus  reconstituted, 
with  a  man  of  superb  talents  for  Chief  Justice 
and  four  new  members  of  experience  and 
power,  a  number  of  great  cases  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  early  future,  and  the  business 
methods  of  this  country  must  for  a  long  time 
be  affected  by  the  results  of  these  appeals 
to  our  court  of  last  resort. 


We  are  to  have  in  the  immediate 
future  a  hearing  of  the  argu- 
ments in  the  appealed  Standard 
Oil  and  Tobacco  cases.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  great  suits  had  been  argued 


Qrtat  Catea 

tob9 

Decided 


before  the  court  in  1909,  but  that  they  were 
regarded  as  so  important  that  a  full  bench 
was  desired,  and  a  rehearing  was  ordered 
after  Justice  Brewer's  death.  A  recent  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Government's  case 
against  the  anthracite-carrying  roads,  will 
also  be  appealed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Govern- 
ment's object  was  to  break  up  the  so-called 
anthracite  monopoly.  The  Philadelphia  de- 
cision sustains  only  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case.  The  Philadelphia  judges  have 
granted  an  injunction  against  the  Temple 
Iron  Company,  which  is  the  organization 
through  which  the  anthracite  roads  have 
regulated  the  output  and  prices  of  coal.  It 
is  thought  by  Government  officials  that  the 
National  Packing  Company,  which  bears  a 
like  relation  to  the  great  cattle-buying  and 
packing-houses  of  Chicago  and  the  West, 
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will  be  restrained  in  a  similar  fashion.  The 
Government  is  about  to  proceed  against  the 
combination  of  electrical  companies  that  is 
said  to  control  the  greater  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  electrical  machinery  and 
appliances.  This  situation  is  said  to  turn 
upon  the  control  of  certain  patents. 

Law  and  ita   ^^^^  we  are  to  witness  a  greater 

/fetation  to    range  of  activity  in  the  enforce- 

Batiness     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Sherman  Anti-Trust 

law  than  at  any  previous  time.  And  we  are 
to  have  those  sweeping  and  conclusive  inter- 
pretations of  this  law  that  the  courts  have 
not  hitherto  had  the  opportunity  to  give  us. 
President  Taft,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
takes  the  ground  that  it  will  be  better  to 
have  these  pending  cases  prosecuted,  and  the 
law  interpreted,  before  trying  to  amend  the 
Sherman  law  in  any  way.  He  still  holds  to 
the  desirability  of  a  federal  corporation  act, 
but  exj)ects  no  immediate  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  other  commercial  nation 
whose  great  business  enterprises  are  under 
the  ban  of  the  law,  or  in  the  throes  of  prose- 
cution or  of  hostile  investigation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Whether  our  existing 
laws  are  wise  or  unwise,  therefore,  it  is  very 


important  to  have  them  so  interpreted  that 
the  managers  of  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion companies  may  know  of  a  certainty 
whether  or  not  they  are  lawbreakers.  Busi- 
ness corporations  of  national  scope  ought  to 
be  under  national  regulation.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  doing  business  properly  they  ought 
to  be  protected  and  encouraged.  It  will  be  a 
great  relief  to  have  pending  cases  brought  to 
a  conclusion, 'and  the  expected  prosecutions 
pushed  rapidly  and  sent  up  to  the  highest 
court  for  decision.  It  is  probable  that  Chief 
Justice  White  and  his  learned  associates  can 
render  the  country  no  better  service  than  to 
focus  their  energies,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
upon  these  great  business  cases.  They  must 
lay  down  guiding  principles  for  the  lower 
courts,  and  rules  of  conduct  for  the  officers 
and  legal  counselors  of  our  railway  and  in- 
dustrial corporations.  Their  findings  will  be 
awaited  with  intense  interest. 


The 


of  the  Inter- 


n.MenWf,o  —  reorgamzmg  .    .      .     ^ 

SuperviBe     State  Commerce  Commission  is  of 

Railroads    j^Q^t  immediate  interest  to  our 

business  world  than  the  creation  of  the  new 

Court  of  Commerce  and  the  naming  of  its  five 

judges.     Chairman  Knapp,  who  has  served 
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FOUR  JUDGES  OF  THE  NEW  CXXJRT  OF  COMMERCE 


for  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  new  Commerce  Court, 
and  Mr.  Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  retires  by  rea- 


son of  age  (he  is  in  his  seventy-seventh  year). 
The  two  vacancies  in  the  Commission  have 
been  filled  by  the  selection  of  Prof.  B.  H. 
Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  McChord,  of  Kentucky.  Professor 
Meyer  had  recently  been  made  a  member  of 
the  special  commission,  headed  by  President 
Hadley  of  Yale,  on  the  regulation  of  railroad 
stock  and  bond  issues.  Mr.  LaFoUette's 
governorship  of  Wisconsin  led  to  the  creation 
of  an  extraordinarily  capable  State  commis- 
sion for  railway  regulation,  and  Professor 
Meyer,  as  a  member  of  that  commission  and 
a  writer  on  railway  economics,  is  already  a 
man  of  wide  reputation.  Mr.  McChord  has 
served  for  some  years  on  the  Kentucky  rail- 
way commission.  These  new  members  will 
be  qualified  to  join  intelligently  in  the  great 
pending  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  inasmuch  as  they  have  doubt- 
less followed  closely  the  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  railway  rates. 


The 


Copyrit;ht  by  Clinedinst,  Washinflfton 

HON.    MARTIN  A.   KNAPP 
(Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Commerce) 


It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
commeroiai  not  the  Creation  of  a  special  fed- 
^^*"^  eral  court  for  commerce  cases  is 
a  valuable  innovation.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  of 
New  York,  becomes  the  presiding  judge. 
John  Emmett  Carland,  a  federal  district 
judge  of  South  Dakota,  and  Robert  Woodrow 
Archbald,  a  federal  district  judge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  appointed  to  this  new  court,  and 
the  other  two  members  of  it  are  William  H. 
Hunt  and  Julian  William  Mack.  Mr.  Hunt, 
before  he  became  Secretary  (afterwards  Gov- 
ernor) of  Porto  Rico,  had  filled  political  and 
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judiciary  oflSces  in  Montana.  President 
Roosevelt  made  him  a  United  States  District 
Judge  and  President  Taf t,  last  January,  made 
him  a  member  of  the  new  Customs  Court. 
Few  men  have  ever  held  as  many  different 
legal  and  judicial  offices  as  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr. 
Mack  for  a  good  many  years  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  law,  first  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  afterwards  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  has  recently  held  several  judi- 
cial positions  in  Chicago  and  is  eminently 
worthy  of  his  new  honors.  The  object  of  the 
Commerce  Court  is  to  relieve  the  federal 
judiciary  at  large  of  a  special  class  of  cases, 
and  also  to  secure  prompt  disposal  of  railway 
and  similar  questions  at  the  hands  of  a  tri- 
bunal thoroughly  versed  in  every  phase  of 
interstate  commerce  and  law. 

^   ,  .  Not  the  least  interesting  of  Mr. 

Lawyer  for  th€  Taf  t  s  appomtments  last  month 

Qooernment  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^  j^^^   Frederick 

W.  Lehmann,  of  St.  Louis,  as  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lehmann  is 
this  year  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  his  professional  reputation 
is  so  high  that  if  Mr.  Taft  had  appointed  him 
to  the  Supreme  bench  there  would  have  been 
general  approval  from  the  lawyers  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Taft  was  once  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral himself,  and  he  regards  the  office  as  of 
immense  importance,  especially  at  this  time 
when  great  cases  are  to  be  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Bowers  had  brought  a 
great  reputation  from  Chicago,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Mr.  Taft  might  sometime 
elevate  him  to  the  Supreme  bench.  His  death 
was  a  serious  loss,  and  Mr.  Taft  fills  the  va- 
cancy by  the  appointment  of  another  lawyer 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  equally  high 
standing.  Mr.  Hoyt,  who  had  been  Solicitor- 
General  in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  was 
chosen  by  Secretary  Knox  as  the  Counselor 
of  the  State  Department,  and  his  death  a  few 
weeks  ago  marks  another  vacancy  in  the 
group  of  talented  lawyers  who  have  been  giv- 
ing the  Government  their  devoted  service. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Solicitor-General  to 
argue  the  Government's  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney-General  sel- 
dom having  the  time  to  appear  in  court  in 
view  of  his  cabinet  duties  and  varied  responsi- 
bilities. President  Taft,  in  securing  Mr. 
Lehmann,  has  brought  to  the  Government's 
aid,  in  the  handling  of  the  great  cases  about  to 
be  tried  in  the  near  future,  as  able  a  lawyer  and 
as  brilliant  an  orator  as  his  profession  affords. 
It  means,  in  part,  that  the  administration  is 
quite  in  earnest  about  law-enforcement. 


Fhutograph  by  Strauss 

HON.   F.   W.  LEHMANN,   OF  ST.   LOUIS 
(The  new  Solicitor-General) 

Mr  Brandela   ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    aCtivC    disCUSsion 

and  the  last  month  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
Raiiroade  0^^^^^  Commission's  hearings  on 
the  question  of  increased  freight  rates  cen- 
tered on  the  argument  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Bran- 
deis,  counsel  for  the  shippers,  that  the  rail- 
roads could  get  the  additional  income  they 
need  by  the  simple  method  of  introducing 
modem  scientific  methods  of  management. 
In  the  past  decade  a  new  profession  has  been 
created  on  this  theory  that  scientific  study  of 
the  smallest  details  and  of  the  entire  opera- 
tions of  a  factory  or  other  business  concern 
can  show  the  way  to  great  economies  in  cost, 
prevent  waste  and  increase  output.  There 
are  now  eminent  consuldng  engineers  who  are 
engaged  by  industrial  heads  to  study  their 
establishments  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
view  to  finding  by  scientific  study  the  meth- 
ods of  working,  accounting  and  handling 
labor  which  will  improve  on  the  old  tradi- 
tional habits.  Some  extraordinary  results 
have  been  attained.  One  frequently  cited  is 
in  the  trade  of  bricklaying,  where  it  is  said 
that  by  scientifically  analyzing  and  simplify- 
ing the  movements  made  by  the  bricklayer, 
efficiency,  as  measured  by  the  output  of  a 
man  in  a  given  time,  was  increased  200  per 
cent.  Mr.  Brandeis,  to  support  his  widely 
quoted  statement  that  the  railroads  could 
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is  unusually  large  opportunity  to  prevent 
waste.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  adc^tion 
of  the  modem  scientific  methods  of  manage- 
ment is  apt  to  amount,  in  the  end,  to  a  revo- 
lution in  the  details  of  organization,  and  such 
a  revolution  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish, 
if  it  is  to  have  a  helpful  result  Some  mis- 
takes are  always  made  at  first,  and  it  takes 
months,  or,  in  such  vast  and  complex  organ- 
izations as  a  great  railroad,  it  may  take  years, 
to  get  the  thing  done  and  in  good  running 
order.  Now  the  problem  before  the  railroads 
of  showing  such  net  income  as  will  enable 
them  to  do  their  necessary  financing  is 
felt  to  be  inunediate. 


Labor 

Union 

Opposition 


I'hotograph  by  Harris  A:  Lwing  ^.^ 

MR.  LOUIS    BRANDEIS,    REPRESENTATIVE    OF  THE 
SHIPPERS  m  THE  RATE  HEARING 

save  $1,000,000  a  day  through  scientific  im- 
provements in  industrial  practice,  put  a  num- 
ber of  the  foremost  of  these  professional 
** business  economizers"  on  the  witness  stand. 
It  was  shown  that  certain  railroads,  for  in- 
stance the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
had  already  gone  far  into  these  modern 
methods  of  industrial  economy  with  good  re- 
sults. Some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Brandeis  in  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  clearly 
summarized  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Baker  which  we  publish  on  page  80  of  this 
number.  Our  own  understanding  of  the  at- 
titude of  organized  labor  on  the  subject  of 
the  bonus  system  does  not  wholly  coincide 
With  Mr.  Baker's,  as  will  appear. 

Cm  f  A.  '^^^rQ  are  two  practical  difficulties 
'^wmT  ^^  ^^^:  I^randeis^  prescription  for 
the  railroads  when  it  is  considered 
lis  u  panacea  for  their  imminent  weakness  in 
net  income.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  any 
Rr^^at  field  of  industrial  activity  that  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement  in  industrial 
;*ttiaency,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
"^  the  case  of  certain  milroads,  at  least,  there 


A  second  diflScxdty  in  the  way  of 
using  the  so-called  modem  scien- 
tific methods  of  reorganizing  rail- 
way operation  lies  in  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor.  Two  essential  factors  in  the 
scientific  reorganization  of  a  shop  or  other 
industrial  plant  are  standardization,  involv- 
ing high  specializing  of  processes,  and  some 
sort  of  bonus  system  to  stimulate  workers  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  new  method.  Or- 
ganized labor  is  flatly  against  specialization, 
and  apparently  not  agreed  on  the  bonus 
system.  Mr.  John  Mitchell  discussed  the 
matter  very  frankly  in  relation  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Brandeis.  Specialization,  Mr. 
Mitchell  claimed,  tends  to  monotony  in  the 
worker's  life  and  brain  atrophy.  It  is  not 
denied  that  costs  can  often  be  reduced  and 
output  increased  by  limiting  a  given  worker's 
attention  to  a  most  restricted  fraction  of  the 


MWBE  THE   TRACK   WILL  BE  SANDED  t 
From  the  Punuer-Frtss  (St.  Paul) 
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whole  process  of  manufacture.  But  organ- 
ized labor  says  the  price  of  such  industrial 
efficiency,  paid  for  in  the  mental  health  of 
the  worker,  is  too  great.  So,  also  the  bonus 
system  is  opposed,  on  the  ground  that,  what- 
ever its  immediate  economic  resvdts,  it 
"speeds  up"  the  worker  too  fast.  Mr. 
Mitchell  contends  that  while,  for  a  time,  the 
worker  may  be  stimulated  to  a  greater  out- 
put by  the  lure  of  greater  rewards,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  "speeding  up"  tells 
on  him,  and  his  efficiency  may  fall  back  to 
the  old  level,  or  below  it,  so  that,  looking  at 
his  life  work  as  a  whole,  he  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  less  in  it  and  live  less  happily, 
than  by  the  older  and  slower  methods.  How- 
ever doctrinaire  these  claims  may  seem  to 
the  average  progressive  American  mind,  the 
fact  that  they  are  made  by  labor  is  Un  impor- 
tant answer  to  Mr.  Brandeis'  contention 
that  all  the  railroads  need  do  to  bolster  up 
their  endangered  credit  and  income  is  to 
introduce  modem  methods. 

mr.  Ke/togg  on  Would  the  owuers  of  railroads 

Mmraj  Cotitroi  and  the  bankers  who  market  their 

Of  Raiii^ay.  ^^^^  prefer  to  go  back  to  the 

era  of  rebates  and  cut  rates?  Will  the  fed- 
eral Government  ever  reduce  rates  as  low  as 
they  were  in  the  eras  of  cut  rates  and  special 
terms  to  large  shippers  before  1903?  Such 
questions  were  vigorously  put  by  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Kellogg  to  Wall  Street  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  Economic  Club  in  New  York  City. 
The  speaker  traced  the  development  of  the 
nation's  transportation  systems  from  the 
military  highways  on  to  the  highly  organized 
railroads,  to  show  that  from  the  beginning, 
and  at  all  times,  federal  control  was  necessary 
for  the  life  and  health  of  the  nation.  To-day, 
railroad  rates  are  a  tax  on  all  commerce,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens  demands 
that  rates  shall  be  imiform.  Mr.  Kellogg  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  in  1872,  when  the 
States  first  began  to  exercise  some  control  of 
railroad  rates;  in  1887,  when  Congress  passed 
the  interstate  Commerce  Act;  and  in  1903, 
when  the  Elkins'  bill  was  made  law,  predic- 
tions of  dire  disaster  were  heard.  "Yet  in 
spite  of  the  progressive  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  control,  there  has  been  the  most 
wonderful  increase  in  railway  construction 
and  enterprise,  and  in  the  development  of  our 
resoiirces  in  all  industries,  ever  known  in  his- 
tory. Railway  securities  have  become  more 
generally  an  investment  of  the  people,  more 
stable  and  more  profitable."  Mr.  Kellogg 
showed  dearly  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  uni- 
form action  from  forty-six  States  in  the  con- 


trol of  railroads  and  other  great  corporations 
doing  an  interstate  business,  and  contended 
strongly  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Wall 
Street  as  well  as  of  the  whole  people  "  that  the 
federal  Government  shall  itself  controh  the 
instnmientalities  of  interstate  commerce, 
which  can  only  be  by  it  effectively  regulated." 


Panama  and  ^^^  article  on  the  Panama  Canal 
tA«        published  in  this  number  of  the 

World's  Fair  Rj-yjj.^  q^  Reviews  shows  Con- 
vincingly that  the  completion  of  that  great 
waterway  is  now  a  matter  of  less  than  three 
years'  time.  Beyond  question,  if  an  inter- 
national exposition  is  to  be  held  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost  in  deciding  on  the  site  and  beginning 
work  on  the  buildings  and  other  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  world's  fair.  San  Fran- 
cisco awaits  only  the  action  of  Congress  to 
begin  this  great  undertaking.  The  money  is 
already  provided.  In  commenting,  last 
month,  on  the  voting  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds 
by  the  people  of  California,  a  misprint  made 
us  say  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  had 
subscribed  $750,000  for  the  project.  The 
siun  actually  subscribed  was  about  $7,500,000 
of  which  $4,000,000  was  raised  at  a  mass- 
meeting  last  spring  within  two  hours.  The 
total  fund  now  available  for  a  Pacific  coast 
exposition  amounts  to  $17,500,000  and  the 
people  of  California  do  not  ask  the  federal 
Government  to  contribute  one  cent  to  the 
enterprise.  Quite  apart  from  the  distinctive 
advantages  of  San  Francisco  as  an  exposition 
site,  the  country  has  been  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  spirit  in  which  the  promoters 
of  a  Pacific  coast  exposition  have  gone  about 
the  work  of  convincing  Congress  and  the 
Eastern  States  that  a  world's  fair  can  and  will 
be  provided,  by  the  people  of  "the  Slope," 
for  the  celebration  of  an  event  which  means, 
perhaps,  more  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  shown 
repeatedly  that  in  enterprises  of  this  kind  the 
West  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  itself; 
and  the  guarantees  that  are  now  offered  for  a 
successful  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  will  go  far  to  persuade  the  East 
that  the  Pacific  coast  metropolis  should  be 
selected  as  the  site. 


Nsw 

stats 

Constitutions 


Conventions  in  the  new  States  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have 
framed  constitutions  for  their 
respective  States.  Both  documents  are  un- 
like the  famous  Oklahoma  constitution  in 
that  they  are  much  briefer,  but  it  was  not  to 
be.  expected  that  two  new  States  of  the  West. 
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formulating  constitutions  at  the  present  time, 
should  Steer  clear  of  what,  in  the  conservative 
East,  is  denominated  radicalism.  In  New 
Mexico  the  initiative  was  rejected,  but  a  ref- 
erendum clause  was  included  which  enables 
25  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  on  petition,  to 
suspend  a  law  within  ninety  days  of  a  legisla- 
tive session,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  on 
petition,  to  submit  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  to  the  popular  vote  at  the  next 
election.  The  Arizona  constitution  goes 
much  farther.  It  includes  both  the  im'tiative 
and  the  referendum,  and  also  a  provision  for 
the  recall  of  all  elective  officers,  including 
judges.  This  last  is  a  distinct  innovation, 
even  in  the  radical  West.  In  New  Mexico  no 
distinction  is  to  be  made  in  the  franchise,  in 
jury  duty,  or  in  qualifications  for  holding 
office,  other  than  State  and  legislative  offices, 
on  account  of  inability  to  speak  English.  But 
in  Arizona  all  voters  are  required  to  be  able  to 
read  the  constitution  in  English,  a  qualifica- 
tion which,  it  is  said,  will  deprive  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  State's  population  of 
the  franchise.  Both  constitutions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratification. 


DemooratB  When  Congress  assembled  early 
Looking     in  December  there  seemed  to  be 

Forward  jj^qj-c  interest  in  the  organization 
of  the  Democratic  House  that  would  meet  a 
year  later  than  in  the  business  of  the  present 
session.  The  Democrats  were  determined 
not  to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
through  lack  of  harmony.  They  were  quick 
to  agree  that  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  of 
Missouri,  should  be  the  next  Speaker,  and 
they  were  so  forehanded  as  to  plan  for  the 
selection  of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Sixty- 
Second  Congress,  in  order  to  begin  work  on  a 
tariff  bill.  Mr.  Champ  Clark  would  natur- 
ally prefer  to  manage  the  House  under  the 
established  rules — not  through  lust  of  per- 
sonal power  but  because  of  the  need  of  an 
efficient  system.  It  seems  now,  however, 
that  the  Democrats  will  take  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  away  from  the  Speaker 
and  try  the  plan  of  a  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. Mr.  Clark  has  agreed  not  to  oppose 
this  change  if  his  Democratic  colleagues 
prefer  it.  The  Republicans  seem  now  quite 
generally  committed  to  the  plan  of  a  gradual 
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DARE  HE   TAKE  THE   DROP? 
Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 

tariff  revision,  one  schedule  at  a  time;  and 
their  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission is  also  quite  general,  although  they 
differ  widely  as  to  the  details.  What  the 
Republicans  wish  is,  to  apply  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  a  scientific  commission  and  a  piece- 
meal revision  to  the  present  Republican  high- 
protective  tariff.  What  the  Democrats  seem 
to  want  is  a  general  overhauling  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  tariff,  to  give  it  a  Demo- 
cratic character  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
conunission  and  gradual  reduction  methods 
to  be  applied  from  a  reformed  starting  point. 
The  trouble  with  the  Demdcratic  plan  is  that 
the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  was  made  by  log- 
rolling methods  for  the  protection  of  com- 
munities and  special  interests;  and  that  the 
numerous  localities  and  enterprises  thus  bene- 
fited have  no  political  complexion.  They  are 
just  as  much  Democratic  as  they  are  Repub- 
lican. In  short,  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible 
in  the  future  to  accomplish  much  with  the 
tariff  on  the  theory  that  it  is  to  remain  in 
future  as  in  the  past  a  distinct  issue  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 

j^^  The  Sixty-first  Congress,  which  is 
PrMidmmf  to  dose  its  labors  on  March  4, 
ftariy  Report  enacted  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
in  its  special  session  in  the  spring  of  1909,  and 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  noteworthy 
legislation  in  its  long  regular  session  of  last 
year.     The    appropriation    bills    must    be 


passed  this  year,  and  they  require  so  much 
consideration  that  only  a  little  time  can  be 
left  for  general  legislation.  President  Taft's 
message,  which  was  a  docimient  of  unusual 
length,  contained  a  great  number  of  meritori- 
ous proposals;  but  it  was  not  expected  that 
many  of  them  could  be  acted  upon  in  the 
present  session.  The  President's  annual 
message  has  come  to  be  a  broad,  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  Government's  activities 
and  policies  in  all  directions,  and  a  disclosure 
of  the  varied  aims  and  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Only  a  very  few  newspapers  now 
publish  the  message  in  full.  This  latest  State 
paper  of  President  Taft's  is  in  fact  a  report  to 
the  country  that  ought  to  be  widely  circu- 
lated in  convenient,  permanent  form.  In 
clear,  open  print  the  document  as  prepared  by 
the  President  would  make  a  book  of  150 
pages.  It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  af- 
fairs in  the  most  useful  and  interesting  way. 
The  briefest  allusion  to  its  statements  and 
suggestions  would  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
space.  In  his  discussion  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  President  presents  a  hopeful  picture  of 
progress  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  of  judicial 
settlement  of  disputes.  His  review  of  the 
activities  of  our  State  Department  gives 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  every  country  in 
the  world  has  shown  itself  entitled  to  our 
minimum  tariff  rates.  The  prospect  of  spe- 
cial tariff  arrangements  with  Canada  is 
viewed  in  a  hopeful  light,  and  our  new  era  of 
international  commerce,  to  begin  with  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  seems  to  the 
President  to  require  some  form  of  Govern- 
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ment  aid  to  the  growth  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  President's  recent  visit 
to  Panama  leads  to  a  reassuring  statement  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  canal  work,  and  an  ex- 
plicit demand  for  authority  to  defend  the 
*  canal  with  suitable  fortifications  and  prepare 
for  its  commercial   and    naval   utilization. 

Mr.  Wicker-  ^^  ^^  ^  picture  of  great  activity 
aham'9  Buay  that  is  presented  on  behalf  of 
Shop  ofjuBticM  ^^^  judiciary  department.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the 
law  officers  been  so  busy  in  so  many  differ- 
ent directions.  Mr.  Wickersham's  vigilance, 
with  the  aid  of  many  trained  assistants,  has 
ranged  from  great  prosecutions  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  acts,  to  the  breaking  up  of  *' bucket 
shops"  and  the  terrifying  of  the  scoundrels 
who  are  using  the  mails  to  sell  bogus  stocks  to 
small  investors.  Mr.  Taft  makes  a  worthy 
appeal  for  the  simplifying  of  legal  procedure 
and  the  relief  of  the  higher  courts  from  need- 
less appeals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  heed  his  request  that  the  salaries  of  the 
higher  judges  be  increased. 


Pottaf 
AffairB 


It  is  notable  that  the  first  of  the 
postal  savings  banks,  under  the 
law  passed  last  year,  will  have 
ODened  their  doors  on  New  Year's  Day.  Only 
nv  post-offices  will  have  the  savings-bank 


attachment  at  the  beginning;  but  as  soon  as  the 
system  proves  itself  to  be  good,  and  its  details 
are  perfected  in  practice,  it  will  be  rapidly  ex- 
tended. Mr.  Taft  urges  upon  Congress  the 
beginnings  of  a  parcels-post  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rural-free-delivery  service.  The 
country  has  undoubtedly  made  up  its  mind 
in  favor  of  a  parcels  post,  and  it  ought  to  be 
inaugurated — at  least  experimentally — ^in  the 
near  future.  It  has  long  been  evident  that 
the  Government  ought  to  know  at  least  the 
extent  of  the  postal  business  that  it  carries  on 
under  the  franking  privilege.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  all  franked  letters  and  other  mail 
matter  have  a  special  stamp  affixed,  so  that 
the  Post-Office  Department  may  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  cost  an4  extent  of  the  service. 
There  are  many  obvious  things  of  this  kind 
that  must  be  done  before  the  Post-Office  can 
claim  to  be  a  business  organization. 


The  Rates 

on  Second 

Claaa  Matter 


It  would  seem  highly  imwise  to  at- 
tempt any  changes  of  postal  rates 
with  so  few  facts  available  as  to 
the  relationship  of  one  part  of  the  business  to 
another.  For  many  years  second-class  mat- 
ter has  been  carried  by  the  Government  at 
one  cent  a  pound.  Under"  existing  rates  the 
Post-Office  would  be  earning  large  profits 
except  for  the  franked  matter  carried  free 
and  the  unprofitable  free-delivery  services. 
The  parcels  post  will  make  the  rural  delivery 
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self-sustaining.  But  even  with  these  things 
as  they  are,  £be  deficit  is  very  small  and  with 
careful  administration  Mr.  Hitchcock  will 
have  it  all  wiped  out  within  six  months. 
A  proposal,  therefore,  arbitrarily  to  increase 
the  rate  on  second-class  matter  would  seem 
ill-advised.  When  such  a  proposal  was  first 
made  by  Mr.  Taft,  the  newspapers  protested 
vigorously  and  the  proposition  was  changed 
to  one  that  should  distinguish  between  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Mr.  Taft  proposed 
to  increase  the  rates  on  periodicals  without 
increasing  those  on  newspapers.  The  postal 
conmiittees  of  Congress,  after  careful  study, 
could  not  recommend  such  a  scheme.  This 
year  Mr.  Taft  changes  his  proposal  entirely 
and  suggests  the  possibility  of  weighing  sepa- 
rately the  advertising  pages  of  magazines, 
leaving  their  reading  matter  to  be  circulated 
in  the  mails  at  one  cent  a  pound  while  charg- 
ing a  higher  rate  for  the  advertising  part. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  Mr.  Taft  does  not  claim 
to  have  studied  this  subject,  and  he  makes 
the  suggestion  to  Congress  as  involving  facts 
that  are  worthy  of  study  by  the  Postal  Com- 
mittees. The  truth  is  that  from  the  business 
standpoint  the  Post-Office  could  ill-afford  to 
discriminate  against  magazine  advertising. 
No  other  one  thing  causes  so  many  letters  to 
be  sent  through  the  mails  as  the  business  pub- 
licity that  makes  use  of  general  advertising. 
There  are  no  facts  in  existence  that  would 
justify  the  placing  of  a  higher  postal  rate  on 
other  periodicals  than  the  rate  that  is  paid  by 
newspapers.  Nor  has  any  one  as  yet  given 
us  a  definition  by  which  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  newspapers  and  the  other  periodi- 
cals. This  Review  is  in  so-called  "maga- 
zine" form;  yet  it  claims  to  be  a  newspaper 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 


Our 


The  notable  administrative  work 
National  of  Secretary  Meyer,  of  the  Navy 
Defenaea  Department,  is  strongly  sup- 
ported in  the  President's  message.  Mr. 
Meyer  has  had  a  difficult  task  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  bureaus  of  his  department  and  he  has 
the  boldness  to  demand  the  abolition  of  some 
of  our  useless  navy  yards.  He  would  greatly 
strengthen  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  commands  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  entrance  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Mr.  Taft  is  eminently  right  in 
asking  Congress  to  give  some  very  special 
recognition  to  the  achievement  of  Com- 
mander Peary  in  reaching  the  North  Pole. 
There  is  nothing  alarmist  in  the  President's 
message  as  respects  the  army  and  the  national 
defenses.    The  simple  fact  is  that  from  the 


theoretical  military  standpoint  this  country  is 
never  in  a  defensible  condition.  Our  coast 
defenses  are  not  complete  and  we  have  not 
nearly  enough  men  to  handle  the  artillery. 
Our  regular  army  is  widely  scattered,  our 
militia  is  not  effective  for  purposes  of  an  im- 
mediate war,  and  we  are,  to  sum  it  up,  not  one 
of  the  great  military  powers.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  Judge  Dickinson,  said  all  these  things, 
without  apology  and  with  great  clearness,  in 
a  letter  transmitted  to  Congress  last  month 
replying  to  an  inquiry  that  had  been  made 
for  information  as  to  our  defenses.  This  re- 
ply by  the  Secretary  was  presumably  pre- 
pared with  the  aid  of  General  Wood  and  the 
army  staff.  It  was  at  first  distributed  to  the 
newspapers  for  publication,  but  afterwards 
recalled.  It  was  a  true  statement,  but,  as 
Mr.  Taft  subsequently  explained  in  a  speech 
before  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  there 
is  no  cause  for  fright.  Our  relations  with  all 
countries  are  entirely  friendly.  Some  things 
it  is  desirable  to  do  for  better  defense,  and 
these  are  clearly  pointed  out. 

Eiectina  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  many  years  of  sup- 
Our        pression    in    committee    pigeon- 

Senatora  JjqJ^^  ^j^^  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  voters 
to  elect  United  States  Senators  will  be  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  itself.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  in  favor  of  electing 
their  Senators.  They  have  been  trying  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  around  the  constitu- 
tional difficulty.  In  a  number  of  States  we 
are  now  to  witness  Senatorial  deadlocks  where 
the  matter  ought  to  have  been  determined 
at  the  polls  in  November.  Governor-elect 
Woodrow  Wilson,  as  the  people's  chosen 
leader,  has  been  trying  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  James  Smith,  Jr.,  to  succeed  Senator 
Kean.  The  voters  should  have  had  a  chance 
to  save  their  Governor-elect  from  all  this 
bother.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  a 
question  of  bringing  Tammany  around  to 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
M.  Shepard  to  succeed  Senator  Depew.  If  it 
were  left  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  regardless 
of  party,  to  say  whether  they  would  rather 
have  Mr.  Shepard  or  Mr.  Sheehan  they  would 
elect  Mr.  Shepard  by  3  to  i.  But  Mr. 
Murphy,  boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  controls  the 
majority  of  Democratic  votes  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. A  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  has  just  now  decided  that  it  finds  no 
improprieties  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  Senator  Lorimer,  of  Illinois.  But  if  the 
people  of  that  State  were  to  pass  upon  the 
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question,  Mr.  Lorimer  would  have  no  more 
chance  to  be  elected  Senator  than  to  be  chosen 
as  President  Taft*s  successor.  Very  few 
suggested  constitutional  changes  are  dearly 
demanded  by  public  sentiment;  but  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people 
is  thus  demanded.  Nearly  all  of  the  State 
offices  now  elective  ought  to  become  appoint- 
ive, but  the  Senators  should  be  elected  by  the 
whole  State,  as  are  the  Governors. 

n,  Bawnaer  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Republican  members  of 
Rtport  and  Our  the  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Reaourcea  jjquscs  of  Congress  which  investi- 
gated the  so-called  "  Ballinger-Pinchot  con- 
troversy" have  made  a  sweeping  report 
fully  exonerating  Mr.  Ballinger,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This,  however,  does  not 
include  Mr.  Madison,  the  Kansas  insur- 
gent, who  has  all  along  been  associated 
with  the  minority  members  of  the  comnuttee. 
One  great  good  has  come  from  this  pain- 
ful and  protracted  disagreement.  It  has 
amazingly  clarified  the  views  of  public  men 
at  Washington,  and  of  the  country,  upon 
a  series  of  highly  critical  questions.    Hence- 


forth the  Government's  coal  lands,  including 
those  of  Alaska,  are  to  be  leased  on  a  careful 
plan  rather  than  given  away  for  private  ex- 
ploitation. Oil  lands  and  mineral  lands  of 
certain  kinds  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  forest  problem  is  intelligently 
grasped  as  never  before.  Mr.  Ballinger  to- 
day holds  more  advanced  ground  on  all  these 
matters  than  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Garfield 
had  been  able  to  reach  three  or  four  years  ago. 
President  Taft's  recommendations  are  pro- 
gressive, convincing,  and  lucid.  They  follow 
up  with  legal  precision  the  great  policies  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  boldly  initiated  but  could  not 
at  first  reduce  to  exact  forms.  However 
painfully  or  unjustly  personal  reputations 
may  have  been  assailed,  the  great  cause  of 
national  conservation  has  been  the  gainer  by 
the  dispute  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
recommendations  as  to  specific  policies  pre- 
sented in  the  majority  report,  like  those  con- 
tained in  the  President's  message,  are  gratify- 
ing in  a  high  degree.  It  would  be  useless  to 
continue  the  newspaper  phases  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  Cunningham  claims,  and 
similar  matters,  should  go  to  the  Courts. 
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The  announcement  of  the  final 
'"^iroS^h"  census  figures  of  population,  early 

in  December,  caused  little  surprise, 
since  the  total  increase  for  the  past  decade 
had  been  computed  quite  closely  from  the 
partial  announcements  made  from  time  to 
time  during  the  summer  and  fall.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth  that  the  American  flag 
now  floats  over  one  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple, since  the  total  population,  including 
Alaska  and  all  our  island  possessions,  is  loi,- 
100,000.  We  have  a  "continentar*  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  Alaska,  of  91,972,266. 
This  represents  an  increase,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  of  nearly  16,000,000,  or  about  21 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  growth  has  not  de- 
clined during  the  decade,  although  if  it  be 
compared  with  the  rates  for  previous  census 
periods,  it  will  be  found  relatively  small.  It 
was  greater,  however,  than  was  anticipated 
by  the  experts.  The  largest  percentages  of 
increase  are  to  be  found  in  the  figures  for  the 
far  Western  States.  California,  for  example, 
makes  a  showing  of  60  per  cent.  Oregon  of 
62.7,  and  Washington  of  1 20.4  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  smaller  Western  States  made  records 
almost  as  high.  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains the  greatest  increase  was  recorded  for 
Oklahoma — 109.7  P^r  cent, — while  North 
Dakota  reached  a  percentage  of  80.8  and 
Montana  of  54.5  per  cent. 


City 

and 

Country 


Among  the  Eastern  States,  those 
which  had  a  rapid  urban  devel- 
opment enchanced  by  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  interests  make  the  best 
showing,  while  those  States  of  the  Middle 
West  which  have  few  cities  are  the  States 
where  the  population  has  remained  more 
nearly  stationary.  In  the  great  farming 
State  of  Icwa  there  was  even  a  loss  of  7  per 
cent,  during  the  ten  years.  In  connection 
with  the  announcement  of  city  populations  a 
few  months  ago,  we  called  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in 
certain  of  the  manufacturing  centers  along 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  rate  of  progress  was 
not  shared,  it  appears,  by  the  rural  districts 
of  the  States  in  which  these  manufacturing 
towns  are  located.  In  most  of  the  Middle 
Western  States  the  rate  was  lower  than  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  or  even  in  the  manufac- 
turing States  of  the  East.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  these  population  figures  that 
any  of  these  Middle  Western  States  are  de- 
clining in  what  goes  to  make  real  prosperity. 
Farm  lands  are  more  valuable  in  Iowa  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  Illinois  and  the  other  States  of  the  Mis- 


HON.   JAMES  SMITH, JR. 
(Candidate  for  the  Senate  in  New  Jersey) 

sissippi  Valley.  In  fact,  the  agricultural 
statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau 
show  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  property  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  statis- 
tics are  compiled  a  like  increase  in  the 
farmer's  income  will  be  indicated. 

u,  n», .  /.  The    furtherance    of     universal 

Mr.  Carn€ol€  r,        ,  -^    ui 

and  World  peace^has  been  a  veritable  passion 
'*•«<?«  with  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
many  years.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  he  has  crowned  his  work  in  this  great 
field  of  human  betterment  by  the  monumental 
gift,  announced  last  month,  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  promotion  of  international  harmony. 
Mr.  Carnegie  dedicates  the  income  of  this 
amount,  half  a  million  a  year,  to  such  objects 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  shall  best 
"work  toward  the  speedy  abolition  of  war 
between  the  so-called  civilized  nations."  The 
gift  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  deed  of  trust 
which  authorizes  the  trustees  to  incorporate. 
President  Taft  has  been  selected  as  Honorary 
President  of  the  orgam'zation,  and  Senator 
Root  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.     In  addition  to  Mr.  Root 
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the  best  known  of  the  twenty-seven  men  who 
have  been  named  to  administer  this  world 
task  are  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University;  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  England;  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State;  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins,  who  has  made  notable 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  between 
capital  and  labor;  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White; 
Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  ex-Ambassador  to 
Russia;  Hon.  Oscar  Straus,  Ambassador  to 
Constantinople;  Dr.  Eliot,  formerly  President 
of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
Senator-elect  from  Mississippi. 

What  It  ■^^'  C^rncg^^  ^^cs  not  lay  down 
May  any  definite  lines  of  action,  but 
Accomplish  expresses  fullest  confidence  in  the 
trustees,  to  whom  the  widest  discretion  is 
given.  Among  the  suggestions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  as  to  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  Mr.  Camegie^s  ideas  are:  (i) 
A  scientific  study  of  the  cost  of  war,  showing 
its  effect  upon  business  and  society;  (2)  a 
codification  of  international  law;  (3)  the  for- 
mation of  an  arbitral  court  of  justice  at  The 
Hague  from  which  there  will  be  no  appeal, 
and  the  scientific  study  of  "  those  uneasy  spots 
imderlying  international  relations  all  over  the 
world  that  make  war  a  possibility."  Mr. 
Carnegie^s  achievements  in  furthering  inter- 
national peace  are  many.  He  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union;  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Conciliation  Society, 
the  International  Law  Society  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes.  He  has  already 
given  $1,750,000  for  a  Palace  of  Peace  to  be 
erected  at  The  Hague  and  $750,000  toward 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  completed  last  year  in  Wash- 
ington. Some  years  kgo  he  gave  the  Peace 
Palace  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  where  the 
Central  American  nations  might  meet  and 
reason  together.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note, 
in  passing,  the  fact  that  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  1910  has  been  bestowed  not  upon 
an  individual,  but  upon  an  institution,  the 
Bureau  International  de  la  Paix  (the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Bureau)  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 
This  institution,  founded  in  1891,  is  the 
clearing  house  for  the  principal  pacific  organ- 
izations of  the  world.  It  is  directed  by  a 
commission  of  thirty-five  members  from  all 
nations,  and  aims  to  supply  any  interested 
association  or  individual  in  any  country  with 
printed  information  relative  to  all  efforts 
♦^ward  world  harmony. 


A  Pubiie-  ^^^  appointment  of  Mr.  George 
Mind9d  W.  Perkins  as  one  of  the  trustees 
Citizen  ^£  ^^  Camegie's  new  p>eace  fund 
coincides  in  point  of  time  with  two  or  three 
other  matters  which  have  caused  Mr.  Perkins' 
name  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.  One  of 
these  was  the  endorsement  by  the  voters  of 
the  State  of  New  York  of  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  them  at  the  last  election  to  authc^-- 
ize  a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000,  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  out  the  great  park  scheme  made  pos- 
sible by  certain  private  gifts.  Mr.  Perkins, 
far  more  than  any  one  else,  had  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  Mrs.  Harriman's  noble 
gift  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  park  lands, 
together  with  several  million  dollars  from 
other  private  donors  to  connect  the  Harriman 
lands  with  the  northward  extensions  of  the 
Palisades  Park.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
when  everybody  wished  to  preserve  the  Hud- 
son Palisades  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  quarrymen,  but  could  invent  no  way  to 
bring  the  thing  to  pass,  it  was  Mr.  Perkins 
who  found  the  way,  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  the 
western  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  for 
many  miles.  Mr.  Perkins  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  the  president  of  this  com- 
mission, which  has  made  a  model  record. 

«;.  »-#;,-     He  annoimced  last  month  that 

Hia  Retire-  it.* 

ment  from  on  January  i  he  would  retire  from 
Wall  street  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  give  to 
public  service.  As  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Mr.  Perkins  some  years  ago  put 
into  effect  a  system  under  which  employees 
of  the  company  may  advantageou^y  buy 
shares  of  stock;  and  in  other  companies  with 
which  he  is  connected  Mr.  Perkins  has  also 
introduced  the  principle  of  profit-sharing. 
He  wishes  to  'do  still  more  in  future  to  pro- 
mote plans  that  may  help  to  harmonize  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.  It  is  not  per- 
haps very  widely  known  how  active  a  part 
Mr.  Perkins  played  in  the  establishment  of 
the  new  government  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  No  other  man  in 
this  country  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Per- 
kins to  secure  a  change  in  corporation 
methods  from  secrecy  to  publicity.  Nor  has 
any  other  man  done  so  much  as  he  to  bring 
business  men  into  the  state  of  mind  that  has 
prepared  them  for  the  federal  incorporation 
of  great  industrial  and  transportation  com- 


MR.  GEORGE  W.  PERKINS,  OF  NEW  YORK 


panics.  He  is  setting  an  example  that  might 
well  be  followed  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities by  many  other  successful,  public- 
spirited  business  men.  He  is  quoted  in  an 
interview  ^  having  said: 

I  have  long  felt  that  it  is  not  wise  to  leave  all 
our  public  affairs  to  politicians,  and  that  business 
men  of  sufficient  leisure  and  means  should  for 
patriotic  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  give  their  atten- 
tion to  great  public  problems,  and  I  intend  in 


future  to  give  much  more  time  than  I  have  to  the 
solution  of  them,  especially  to  the  reconciliation 
between  capital  and  labor. 

Many  of  our  best  qualified  young  men  are 
taking  a  commendably  active  part  in  politics. 
What  we  particularly  need  is  that  men  ap- 
proaching middle  life  should  in  this  country, 
as  in  Europe,  lessen  their  business  cares  and 
give  more  of  their  thought  and  energy  to  the 
social  and  general  welfare  of  the  comm     '' 
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MRS.  MARY   BAKER  G.   EDDY 
(The  only  authorized  portrait) 

The  Founder  ^^^  death  at  Boston,  on  Decem- 

ofChrietian  bcr  4,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G. 

Science      ^.^Ay,    in    her    ninetieth    year, 

brought  an  earthly  end  to  a  remarkable  career. 

Of  no  other  American  woman  can  it  be  said 

that  her  adherents  were  numbered  by  hun- 


dreds of  thousands,  who  were  as  loyal  at  the 
moment  of  her  death  as  they  had  been  at  any 
period  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Eddy  was  known  as 
the  founder  of  Christian  Science,  a  religious 
cult  which  had  made  great  headway  in  this 
country  in  a  time  when -it  had  come  to  be 
thought  that  only  the  well-tried  faiths  could 
appeal  to  thinking  men  and  women.  To  the 
confusion  of  the  wise.  Christian  Science  made 
thousands  of  converts  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  churches.  It  made  eager  pro|> 
agandists  of  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  leaders  of  those  churches.  Unques- 
tionably the  practice  of  its  teachings  help)ed 
to  make  many  sick  people  well  and  brought 
to  many  well  people  a  new  gospel  of  hope. 
Under  Mrs.  Eddy's  leadership,  these  p)eople 
were  gathered  in  prosperous  and  enthusiastic 
churches  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  death  will 
cause  these  organizations  to  dwindle  and  de- 
cline, even  though  the  growth  in  coming  years 
should  be  less  rapid  than  in  the  founder's 
lifetime.  Some  means  will  be  found  to  con- 
tinue the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  just 
at  this  moment  the  country  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  men  who  are  managing  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  church  during  this  critical 
period.  The  portraits  of  some  of  them  appear 
on  the  opposite  page.  The  first  group  of  be- 
lievers in  Christian  Science,  known  as  Mrs.  Ed- 
dy's **  students,"  was  formed  thirty-five  years 
ago.    The  number  of  communicants  at  the 
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Gnnhfht  by  The  Antericaa  Press  Awociation.  N.  Y. 

CALVIN  A.  FRYE.  FOR  MANY  YEARS  MRS.  EDDY'S  PERSONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

present  time  is  in  dispute.  Two  years  ago  the  organizations  were  then  in  existence.  Some 
"Mother  Church"  reported 45,000  members,  estimates  have  placed  the  total  number  of 
and  it  was  Stated  that  about  1000  other  church  adherents  at  300,000  and  others  even  higher. 


f  •WililU  hr  The  AraeHcan  Pres«  Aaoci«tion.  N.  V. 

SOME  DIRECTORS  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE 
(Pnn  VAX  to  ricfat 


•MOTHER  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  SCIENTIST" 


Gen.  Henry  M.  Baker,  William  Rathvon.  Irving  Tomlinson,  Archibald  McLcllan.  Calvin  A.  Frve. 
Clifford  Smith,  Adam  H.  Dickey) 
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V  V*; 


THE  UNREST  IN  EUROPE.  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST 

(Reproduced  from  the  cartoon  by  Balfour-Ker  in  the  Sphere,  London) 


A  Restless 

World    in 

1910 


Signs  of  restlessness  and  change 
indicating  the  instability  of  many 
of  the  world's  long-established 
political  and  social  institutions  have  marked 
human  progress  during  the  year  just  closed. 
There  have  been  none  of  the  more  violent  po- 
litical overturns.  Even  the  revolution  in  Por- 
tugal was  a  comparatively  quiet  and  bloodless 
affair.  The  changes  and  tendencies  begun  in 
I  QIC,  however,  as  well  as  the  quieter  achieve- 
ments of  peace  and  fraternity  among  nations, 
promise  to  be  as  far-reaching  in  their  effects 
as  some  of  the  more  spectacular  and  dramatic 
upheavals  of  other  years.  Arbitration  has 
scored  more  than  one  memorable  triumph. 
And  yet,  in  the  main,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, unrest  has  characterized  the  year's 
progress.  The  cartoon  at  the  head  of  this 
page  graphically  illustrates  this  tendency. 


Latin-America 


We  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
insurrections  in  La  tin- America,  so 
often  and  so  inadequately  termed 
revolutions.  The  year  1910  had  its  quota  of 
these  outbreaks.  Some  of  them,  however, 
have  really  settled  some  disputed  things. 
Arbitration  awards  growing  out  of  differ- 


ences of  opinion  approaching  the  stage  of 
actual  war  between  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
Colombia  have  gone  far  toward  fixing  perma- 
nent boundary  lines  in  southern  and  western 
South  America.  A  mutiny,  begun  late  in 
November,  among  the  seamen  on  several 
Brazilian  warships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  backward  condition  of  management  in  the 
Brazilian  navy,  and  resulted  in  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  government  of  the  necessity  for 
certain  reforms.  During  the  early  days  of 
the  year  just  closed,  Brazil  went  through  the 
throes  of  an  unusually  exciting  presidential 
campaign.  There  was  much  bitterness  and 
some  bloodshed.  It  finally  took  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  to  determine  who  was. 
elected.  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca  or  his 
rival,  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa.  In  our  issue  for  Octo- 
ber we  printed  a  graphic  account  of  "real 
presidential  politics"  in  Brazil,  with  some 
description  of  the  character  and  career  of 
Marshal  Fonseca,  the  President-elect.  After 
a  tour  of  Europe,  during  which,  from  the 
steps  of  the  palace  in  Lisbon,  he  witnessed 
the  Portuguese  revolution,  Marshal  Fonseca 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  duly 
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inaugurated  on  November  15.  Almost  all 
the  South  American  nations,  and  also  Mexico, 
celebrated  the  centenary  of  their  independ- 
ence last  year. 


ComfmrrtHg 


The  fourth  Pan-American  con- 
ference held  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
June  and  July  was  a  dignified 
international  event  of  world  importance,  and 
could  not  fail  to  make  for  common  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  American 
continents.  We  hope,  at  an  early  date,  to 
present  to  our  readers  an  article  by  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  conference  showing 
the  ^irit  that  animated  the  representatives 
there  gathered,  and  giving  American  readers 
some  idea  of  the  marvelous  intellectual, 
artistic  and  material  advance  which  has  been 
made  dining  recent  years  by  the  people  of  the 
Latin-American  countries.  The  decision  of 
the  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague  in  the 
famous  Orinoco  case,  rendered  in  October 
last,  established  an  important  principle  in 
international  arbitration  for  which  the  United 
States  has  long  been  contending.  It  annulled 
the  award  of  the  umpire  made  some  years 
ago,'and  declared  that  the  amount  of  damages 
granted  the  American  claimants  against 
Venezuela  was  too  small.  It  is  not  the  vic- 
tory for  the  American  contention  that  is  note- 
worthy;  it  is  the  assertion  of  the  right,  on  the 
part  of  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague,  to  review 
protested  decisions.  This  august  board  of 
arbitration  at  the  Dutch  capital  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  real  world  court. 

^^^^^^^^  At  the  very  threshold  of  the 
/  mtfCM-  North  American  continent,  where 
tfo/  Am%r\9a  Unde  Sam  is  approaching  the  last 
stages  of  the  work  on  his  vast  enterprise  of 
digging  the  Panama  Canal,  the  little  RepubUc 
of  Panama  has  had  an  exciting  election.  The 
campaign  was  somewhat  embittered  by  the 
insistoit  r^rts  that  the  United  States  con- 
te]xq>Iated  mterference  in  case  the  President 
cho^  was  not  acceptable  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  Our  friends  in  Panama 
were  reassured,  however,  by  the  repudiation  of 
any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  oiu:  govern- 
ment, and  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena  was  elected 
First  ^vat  President,  succeeding,  last  month, 
to  the  full  title  of  President  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Obaldia.  There  has  been  dvil  war  in 
Nicaragua  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
loi^-drawn-out  struggle  between  the  ad- 
herents of  Dr.  Madriz,  oflSdally  dected  to 
succeed  the  deposed  2^1aya,and  General  Es- 
trada; Secretary  Knox's  vigorous  denunda- 
tionof  Zdaya's  partin  the  execution  of  Cannon 


and  Groce;  the  eventual  triumph  of  General 
Estrada  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency; 
and  the  breaking  out  anew  of  dvil  war,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  in  the  distracted  Central 
American  republic — all  these  are  matters  of 
the  history  of  a  twelvemonth.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  in  the  late  stumner  between 
Thomas  C.  Dawson,  spedal  American  com- 
missioner, and  the  Nicaraguan  cabinet,  to 
the  effect  that  General  Estrada,  who  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month  becomes  con- 
stitutional head  of  the  republic,  is  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Presidency  for  at  least  two 
years  so  that  he  may  have  a  chance  to  bring 
about  promised  reforms,  notably  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corrupt  concession  system.  This 
permitted  the  maintenance  of  monopolies  in 
the  necessities  of  life  and  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  revolution.  In  July,  191 2,  there  will  be 
another  popular  election  for  President. 

j^^  Mexico  has  been  celebrating  her 
imurfotion  Centennial  during  the  year  just 
M  Mtxico  p^g^  r^^^  festivities  at  the  capi- 
tal dty  in  commemoration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Mexican  independence  and  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  President  Diaz  made 
an  event  of  world  interest.  Soon  after  the 
visitors  had  departed,  however,  from  the 
capital  there  broke  out  at  various  points 
of  the  republic  a  niunber  of  riots  and  armed 
protests  against  what  the  enemies  of  Diaz 
have  called  the  despotism  of  the  Mexican 
Czar.  A  series  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments followed,  last  month,  upon  the  demon- 
stration against  Americans  at  various  points 
throughout  Mexico.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  that  there  never  was 
any  real  danger  of  serious  trouble  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  over  the  lynch- 
ing, in  Texas,  of  a  Mexican  who  had  shot 
and  killed  an  American  woman.  The  proper 
legal  proceedings  are  now  being  taken  for  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  the  lynchers,  and  the 
feeling  between  Mexico  City  and  Washington 
is,  as  it  always  has  been,  of  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  kind.  The  occasion,  however, 
has  been  used  by  the  many  enemies  of  the 
Diaz  regime  to  predpitate  an  insurrection 
which  rapidly  assumed  the  proportions  of 
dvil  war.  Revolutionary  leaders,  prominent 
among  them  being  Dr.  Frandsco  Madero, 
organized  armies  of  formidable  strength,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  states  of  Chihiiahua 
and  Coahuila.  A  number  of  pitched  battles 
took  place  in  those  states  in  the  middle  of 
last  month,  resulting,  in  the  main,  in  victories 
for  the  government  forces.  The  severe  re- 
pressive measures,  however,  of  the  admini*^- 
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tration  served  only  to  arouse  more  general  op- 
|>osition.  It  is  regrettable  that  these  dis- 
turbances should  have  taken  place  so  soon 
after  the  formal  inauguration,  on  December 
I,  of  General  Diaz  as  President  for  the  eighth 
consecutive  term.  • 

Mexican  ^^  ^^  probable  that  popular  up- 
Progreaasiow  risings  in  Mexico  are  more  fre- 
but  Sure  qi^Q^j^\\y  due  to  local  mismanage- 
ment than  to  actual  complaints  against  the 
central  government.  It  was  reported,  late  last 
month,  that  a  delegation  of  the  best  known 
public  men  of  the  nation  had  called  upon 
President  Diaz  and  reminded  him  of  this 
fact.  They  further  advised  him,  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity  and  for  the  fame  of  his 
last  years,  to  concede  the  just  claims  made 
by  the  disafiFected.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  among  Mexicans  of  all  classes  for 
more  power  in  the  Congress;  a  really  inde- 
pendent judiciary;  popular  education;  the 
breaking  up  of  the  present  system  of  large 
land  holdings  and  a  general  observance  of 
constitutional  rights  which  in   Mexico    are 


MR.  REDMOND  AS   DOLLARVER    CROMWELL 

(In  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  leader  collected 

a  large  sum  of  money  on  his  recent  tour  in  the  United  States) 

From  the  Evening  Ncivs  (London) 


as  liberal  as  anywhere.  The  part  of  the 
United  States  is  clear.  Duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  neighbors  both  imperatively  de- 
mand that  this  country  shall  not  foster  or 
tolerate  hostile  movements  within  its  borders. 
Texas  must  not  be  made  a  base  of  operations 
nor  even  a  plotting-ground  against  Mexico. 
Considerations  of  self-interest  as  well  as  of 
altruism  impel  us  to  encourage  and  support 
the  Mexican  government  in  its  work  of  sup- 
pressing lawlessness,  of  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  progressive  element  among  its  people, 
and  of  cultivating  stability  at  home  and 
friendship  abroad. 

An  Apathetic  ^^^^^  ^^^  general  elections  of  last 
Election  January,  a  prominent  English 
in  England  Lj^eral  leader  remarked  that  his 
party  was  disappointed  as  to  the  present  and 
uncertain  as  to  the  future.  His  views  found 
echo  in  the  speeches  and  printed  utterances 
of  the  Unionists.  We  quoted  this  opinion  at 
the  time.  So  little  change  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  pollings  just  held  that  our 
summing  up  of  the  results  a  year  ago  fits  the 
present  situation  exactly.  We  said  in  this 
Review  for  March  last:  ,. 

The  only  political  camp  in  Great  Britain  in 
which  there  is  any  degree  of  elation  over  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  election,  is  that  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  The  Liberal  Ministry,  in  appealing 
to  the  country,  asked  and  hoped  for  a  popular  ver- 
dict which  would  return  them  to  power  with  a  good 
working  majority.  The  figures  of  the  final  count, 
however,  give  them  but  one  vote  more  than  their 
Unionist  opponents,  and  make  them  absolutely 
dependent  for  the  enactment  of  their  extensive 
program  into  law  upon  the  Labor  members  and  the 
Nationalists.  These  two  groups,  it  is  true,  al- 
most always  vote  the  Liberal  way,  or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  never  vote  with  the  ConserN^atives. 
Mr.  Asquith,  however,  will  have  to  satisfy  these 
gentlemen  in  every  case  before  the  Liberal  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  to  victory. 

These  words  fit  the  present  situation 
almost  exactly.  One  thing  only  is  certain. 
The  voters  of  the  British  Isles  hold  just 
about  the  same  opinions  as  they  did  a  year 
ago  on  the  general  political  situation. 

^^^  King  George's  first  Parliament, 
Ten-MonthH  which  had  a  life  of  only  ten 
Parliament  j^^nths,  the  shortcst  since  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Parliament  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  was  dissolved  on  November 
28.  The  writs  of  election  were  issued  im- 
mediately, and  on  December  3  the  first  poll- 
ings in  the  general  election  took  place.  The 
last  seats  were  balloted  for  on  December  19. 
The  total  vote  shows:  Liberals,  271,  Laborites, 
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J.  PERCEVAL  HUGHES 
"Qiief  Agent"  of  the  Unionists 


J.  A. 
"Chief  Agent" 


PETER 

of  the  Laborites 


SIR  ROBERT   A.  HUDSON 
"Chief  Agent"  of  the  Liberals 


THE  POUTICAL  PARTY  MANAGERS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
(These  "agents."  corresponding  to  the  chairmen  ci  campaign  committees  in  the  United  States,  have  been  directing  the 
political  campaign  in  England  just  closed.    Note  the  fact  that  a  peer  directed  the  Liberals) 


43,  Nationalists,  73,  Independent  National- 
ists (O'Brienites)  11,  making  a  total  of  398 
in  the  governmental  coalition,  against  272 
of  the  Unionists.  Speaking  of  the  general 
campaign  in  our  pages  last  month,  we  re- 
marked, "It  is  a  question  whether  British 
politics  were  ever  more  confused  or  doubtful 
than  at  the  present  time."  This  uncertainty 
is  even  more  a  mark  of  the  after  election 
fedings  of  both  parties.  There  probably 
never  was  a  British  general  election  at  which 
every  citizen — or  virtually  every  one — ^voted 
exactly  as  he  had  done  at  the  preceding 
election,  which  was  itself  not  at  all  decisive. 
Mr.  Asquith  returns  to  power  with  the  same 
majority — 126 — in  the  Commons.  This  is 
not  a  decisive  expression  of  popular  opinion. 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  premier  during 
the  past  session. 


British  politics — on  the  question  of  Umiting 
the  veto  power  of  the  Upper  House.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  electors  have  re- 
turned the  Liberals,  even  by  an  unaltered 
majority,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  taken  by 
Mr.  Asquith  to  justify  him  in  pushing  the 
government's  anti-veto  resolutions. 


What 
MayB§ 
£xpeot€d 


Awqmith'M 
Ditlcult 
Frcbl9m 


It  is  imderstood  that  the  new 
Parliament  will  be  summoned 
to  meet  the  first  week  in  next 
month.  Then  the  Premier  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  interpret  his  return  to 
power.  His  majority  is  not  suffident  to  be 
construed  as  a  decisive  popular  mandate  to 
adc^t  a  very  radical  course  with  the  Lords. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try was  direct — as  direct  as  is  possible  in 


The  government  coalition,  Lib- 
erals, Laborites  and  Nationalists 
alike,  are  all  equally  desirous  of 
abolishing  the  veto  power  of  the  Peers,  and 
they  may  be  expected  to  work  together  for 
that  object.  It  was  evident,  all  through 
the  days  of  voting,  that  reform  of  the  Upper 
House  and  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  were  the 
main  issues.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  admitted, 
in  a  speech  in  London  on  November  29,  that 
the  question  of  tariff  reform  should  properly 
be  referred  to  the  popular  vote,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  Unionist  triumph  at  the  polls.  This 
declaration  by  the  Opposition  leader,  re- 
moved the  tariff  issue  from  the  campaign. 
Chancellor  Lloyd-George  has  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  the  carrying  of  the  resolution 
against  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords  would 
be  only  the  beginning  of  the  Liberal  program. 
The  British  constitution,  he  insists,  will  be 
"reformed  in  such  a  way  that  the  last  vestige 
of  inequality  between  the  two  parties  will  be 
removed."    The  Peers  will  undoubtedly  pass 
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SAY  "HOME  RULE" 


TWO  OF  THE  ELECTION  POSTERS  USED   IN   LONDON   IN  THE  RECENT  CAMPAIGN 
(The  first  shows  a  Liberal  view  of  the  Lords,  the  second  the  Unionist  idea  of  Mr.  Redmond's  strategic  position  in  Parliament) 


the  veto  bill.  The  King  could  not  find  an- 
other Minister  if  he  dismissed  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  as  the  Premier  will  remain  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Lords  pass  the  veto  bill,  the 
King  will  compel  them  to  pass  it.  The  net 
result  of  the  whole  campaign  will  be  that  the 
Peers  will  now  have  legislative  authorization 
for  rejecting  Liberal  bills  twice,  subject  to 
the  caution  that  they  will  have  to  pass  them 
when  they  are  presented  a  third  time.  This 
will  probably  make  compromise  the  order 
of  the  day,  instead  of  collision,  which  is  a 
very  desirable  thing.  Moreover,  as  we  noted 
last  month.  Lord  Rosebery's  resolutions  em- 
bodying the  renunciation  of  the  hereditary 
right  to  sit  among  the  Peers  have  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Lords  themselves. 
When  the  Upper  House  is  no  longer  able  to 
prevent  progressive  legislation,  the  Commons 
will  probably  give  a  certain  measure  of  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland,  abolish  plural  voting,  pass  a 
Scotch  land  bill  and  put  through  a  number 
of  other  measures  popular  with  the  people 
that  have  long  been  held  up  by  the  Lords. 


u      D.  I-    Mr.  Redmond's  triumph  is  meas- 

in         urably  withm  sight.     His  ideas 

^'^''^       as  to  what  Home  Rule  means 

and  should  give  to  Ireland,  he  himself  sets 

forth  very  clearly  in  a  magazine  article,  the 


substance  of  which  we  give  on  another  page 
this  month.  Once  having  passed  the  Par- 
liament at  London,  Home  Rule  will  still 
have  to  face  the  grave  problem  of  dissensions 
among  the  Irish  themselves.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  who  oppose  the  Redmond, 
Nationalistic  idea,  the  protest  of  the  North 
against  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  and  the 
vehement  annoimcement,  made  public  last 
month  by  a  number  of  "Political  Associa- 
tions "Of  Ulster  Protestants,"  that  they 
would  refuse  to  pay  taxes  levied  by  any 
Home  Rule  Parliament — these  are  signs  that 
cause  apprehension  to  all  true  friends  of  Irish 
progress.  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  other  Na- 
tionalist leaders  have  always  known  of  the 
fear  of  the  Protestants  that  local  autonomy 
at  Dublin  would  be  the  occasion  for  Catholic 
discrimination  against  the  North.  These 
Nationalist  leaders,  however,  assert  that 
they  will  not  accept  Home  Rule  at  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  unless  their 
Protestant  friends  are  adequately  protected. 
Moreover,  Premier  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Secretary  of  War  Haldane,  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Cabinet,  have  all  repeat- 
edly said  in  public  that  any  Parliament  set 
up  in  Ireland  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
Imperial    Parliament    at    London,    which 
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would  not  permit  the  legislators  at  Dublin 
to  enact  into  legislation  any  measure  in- 
volving religious  discrimination. 

^^^^  The  life  of  the  Latin  peoples  of 
Mmtti^m-  Europe  during  the  year  just 
**^  closed  has  been  disturbed  by 
political  and  economic  disorders  that  have 
indicated  a  ferment  among  the  people  and 
impending  social  changes  of  vast  extent. 
Italy  has  been  engaged  in  solving  economic 
problems  and  in  the  ever  progressing,  some- 
times bitterly  waged,  conflict  for  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  old  sodal  order  which  still 
obtains  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  the 
Italians,  as  we  point  out  in  an  article  on  an- 
other [>age  this  month,  have  already  begun  a 
campaign  for  the  drastic  reform  of  their  Upper 
House.  The  proposed  change  will  make  it  a 
truly  democratic  institution.  Economic  up- 
heavals in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have, 
during  recent  months,  called  for  statesman- 
ship of  a  high  order.  This,  fortunately  for 
these  Latin  peoples,  has  not  been  lacking. 
The  French  Premier,  M.  Briand,  in  his  supy- 
pression  of  the  various  attempts  at  a  "gen- 
eral strike,"  has  shown  what  can  be  done  by 
a  strong,  far-sighted  statesman  acting  as  an 
agent  of  law  and  order. 

g^^^,g  In  Spain,  the  courageous  and  able 
FrtsMtmg  Premier,  Sefior  Canalejas,  has 
Frobi§m9  Y^^Yi  conducting  a  long  campaign 
for  the  modernization  of  his  country,  in  which 
he  has  had  for  his  enemies  not  only  the  unpro- 
gressive,  clerical  element,  but  many  of  the  an- 
archist and  so-called  republican  leaders.  We 
have  presented  at  length  and  in  detail  in  several 
numbers  of  this  Revie w,notably  in  September, 
the  conflict  between  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  Vatican  authorities  over  the  question 
of  the  religious  orders  and  the  revision  of  the 
concordat.  As  we  write  these  lines,  the 
Spanish  Premier  is  skillfully  piloting  through 
the  Cortes  the  measure  known  as  the  "Pad- 
lock Bill,"  which  forbids  the  entrance  of  other 
religious  orders  into  Spain  until  an  agreement 
shall  be  arrived  at  concerning  the  concordat. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  be  it  said  to 
their  credit,  have  come  out  publicly  in  sup- 
port of  the  Premier  in  his  endeavor  to  settle 
this  vexed  question  fairly  to  both  sides.  Dur- 
ing the  coiu-se  of  the  agitation  there  has  been 
much  disorder  throughout  the  pem'nsula, 
many  strikes  and  riots  and  constant  rumors  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic.  Thanks  to  the  strong, 
iatellixent  action  of  the  Premier,   Spain's 


most  serious  foreign  problem  has  been  simpli- 
fied. Patient  but  firm  negotiations  with  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  have  at  last  resulted  in  the 
settlement  of  Spain's  claims  against  the  Moors 
of  many  years'  standing  by  the  payment  of  an 
adequate  indemnity.  A  Moroccan  "  mission, " 
headed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Moorish  Sultan's  advisors,  arrived  in  Madrid 
late  in  November  and  signed  the  convention 
which  established  a  complete  understanding 
as  to  Spain's  position  in  North  Africa. 

The  Pot'  ^^^  short,  comparatively  blood- 
tuguese  less,  businesslike  revolution  in 
Repubiio  Portugal,  which  took  place  during 
the  first  few  days  of  October  last,  was  one  of 
the  important  historic  events  of  the  present 
century.  Whether  or  not  the  new  government 
at  Lisbon,  under  the  leadership  of  the  mod- 
est author-philosopher,  President  Braga,  will 
justify  its  existence  by  establishing  a  perma- 
nent order  that  shall  be  better  than  the  old, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  first  few  weeks  of 
its  existence  have  served  to  inspire  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
modern  tendency  among  the  Latin  peoples  is 
apparently  to  whittle  away  central  authority 
of  every  kind.  It  would  seem  to  the  keen  and 
candid  observer  that  the  Latin  nations  which 
are  still  ruled  by  kings — Spain  and  Italy — 
are  within  measurable  distance  of  republic- 
anism, and  of  all  those  social  and  political 
institutions  which  republicanism  in  those 
countries  entails. 


AUSTRIA   IS    BEGINNING   TO    STAGGER    UNDER   THE 

^TIGHT   OF   HER   NAVAL   BUDGET 

From  MuskeU  (Vienna) 
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THE   NEW  PROTECTOR  OF   ISLAM 

(England  and  Prance  discover  that,  after  all.  the  man  in  the 

moon  [the  Turkish  Crescent  J,  is  really  the  German  Kaiser) 

From  Jugend  (Munich) 

Militarism  Central  Europe  has  seen  some 
in  Central  shifts  and  changes  in  the  align- 
Europe  ment  and  realignment  of  alli- 
ances and  in  the  internal  problems  of  the 
various  nations,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bos- 
porus, that  may  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
have  become  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally, for  all  military  purposes,  one  and  in- 
divisible. Austria  continues  to  build  her 
Dreadnoughts  y  and  they  become  part  of  the 
defensive  an(l  offensive  force  of  which  Ger- 
many is  the  leader.  The  imperial  census 
now  being  taken  shows  a  rate  of  increase  in 
population  which  would  indicate  that  there 
are  more  than  65,000,000  Germans.  These 
figures  would  place  the  empire  fourth  in 
the  list  of  world  powers — ^as  measured  by 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  Berlin  government  are  appar- 


ently becoming  more  and  more  weighty  and 
influential  in  the  coimcils  of  the  nations. 
Teutonic  preponderance  is  seen  in  interna- 
tional politics  from  Morocco  to  Peking.  So 
powerful  is  the  combined  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weight  that  can  be  directed  from  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna  that,  during  the  past  year, 
Turkey  and  Rumania  have  been  attracted 
to  the  mass  and  have  virtually  declared  their 
adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Russia  has 
apparently  acquiesced  in  the  hegemony  of  the 
German  Kaiser.  During  the  past  year,  St. 
Petersburg  has  sacrificed  M.  Isvolsky,  who 
opposed  German  designs  in  the  Balkans 
two  years  ago,  as  the  French  sacrificed  M. 
Delcasse,  some  years  before  when  he  stood 
out  against  Berlin  in  the  Moroccan  affair. 

Dom98tie  ^^^  Kaiser  has  had  his  home 
Problems  of  troubles,  it  is  true.    "The  Prus- 

Qermany  ^j^^  )i2LyG  given  vent  to  loud 
and  continued  disapproval  of  the  franchise 
inequalities  that  keep  them  from  full  man- 
hood suffrage.  There  has  been  an  ominous 
increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  a  good  deal  of 
murmuring  against  the  tariff  which  keeps 
out  American  meat,  and  unstinted  popular 
disapproval  of  the  policies  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
There  have  also  been  serious  strikes  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be 
a  grave  difference  between  the  German  For- 
eign Office  and  our  own  State  Department 
concerning  the  potash  industry,  which  has 
been  virtually  taken  over  by  the  German 
Government.  Furthermore,  the  German 
people  have  not  been  slow  in  expressing 
theij:  resentment  at  the  divine  right,  ajiti- 
Parhamentary  speech  which  the  impetuous 
Kaiser  made  last  sunmier  at  Konigsberg.  All 
these  happenings  have  been  duly  chronicled 
month  by  month  in  these  pages. 


Austria 
and 


As  far  as  the  outside  world  is 
concerned,  the  year  has  been  a 
Turkey  q^^i  one  for  Austria-Hungary. 
The  empire  of  Francis  Joseph  has  figured  in 
the  news  chiefly  when  a  new  monster  battle- 
ship was  completed  in  one  of  its  shipyards. 
Race  conflicts,  however,  are  irrepressible  in 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Budapest  are  apparently 
impossible  of  permanent  solution.  Military 
and  naval  reorganization  has  engaged  the 
major  part  of  the  attention  of  the  new 
regime  at  Constantinople  during  the  past 
year.  A  fierce  insurrection  by  the  Albanians, 
that  intractable  military  people  subject  to 
the  Porte,  was  suppressed,  early  in  the  year, 
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after  much  difficulty.  Constantinople  has 
been  unceasingly  busy  in  increasing  and  im- 
proving the  Ottoman  army.  The  yoimg 
Turkish  leaders  have  declared  that  they 
feared  an  attack  from  Greece  because  of  the 
sym|>athy  jof  the  latter  with  Crete.  What 
they  have  not  announced,  although  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  in  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  the  other  European  countries,  is  the  fact 
that  Turkish  troop>s  are  being  pushed  stead- 
ily into  Persia  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
fe^le  government  at  Teheran.  For  all  this 
the  m^tary  oligarchy  at  Constantinople 
must  have  money.  In  recent  months,  the 
Porte  has  tried  to  float  a  loan  in  France. 
It  found  that  the  French  bankers  politely 
but  firmly  insisted  upon  first  knowing  how 
the  money  was  to  be  used.  English  bankers 
took  the  same  stand.  The  Turks  then 
turned  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Austria 
undertook  to  provide  the  necessary  loan. 
At  this  writing  the  negotiations  have  not 
been  completed.  Many  internal  reforms 
have  been  promised  by  the  Yoimg  Turk 
government,  and  many  are  in  progress, 
although  very  few  of  them  have  as  yet 
been  carried  through. 


world  rarely  knows  when  an  election  is  held, 
or  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the 
President  chosen  by  the  Federal  Council  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  little  RepubUc 
for  the  year  191 1  is  M.  Marc  Ruchet.  Ques- 
tions of  military  defense  against  the  ever 
dreaded  German  absorption  and  the  newly 
arisen  problem  of  a  tariff  have  been  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Dutch  people  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  The  staid  capital 
of  Holland,  also,  witnessed  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  tribunal  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  British  and  American  claims  in 
the  long-disputed  Newfoundland  fisheries 
problem.  All  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  unstinted  in 
their  praise  of  the  fairness,  dignity  and 
learning  of  the  judges  who  rendered  the  just 
decision.  The  ruling  of  The  Hague  Tribimal 
in  this  famous  case  has  been  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  century  in  the 
direction  of  international  peace. 


Ruaala 


OtMmr 


^^^^  The  usual  state  of  imrest  has 
BiiTkam  obtained  throughout  the  other 
**^**  Balkan  states.  Servia  has  ap- 
parently submitted  to  the  domination  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Greece  has  been  almost 
convulsed  for  several  years  by  the  con- 
ffict  between  the  clear-headed,  cautious 
King  George  and  the  powerful,  jingoistic 
naval  party  which  favors  war  upon  Turkey 
for  the  sake  of  Crete.  This  new  party  has 
more  than  once  brought  about  the  fall  of 
cabinets  and  coerced  the  Boule,  Greece's 
single-chamber  Parliament,  into  working  its 
will.  Little  Montenegro,  in  1910,  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  Kingdom,  the  former  Prince 
a.ssuming  the  title  of  King  Nicholas  I. 

ff^^g^^^  The  Scandinavian  peoples  are 
B^imm  amd  amoug  the  most  peaceful  and 
Smtu^oMd  law-abiding  in  Europe.  Their 
well-ordered  social  and  economic  systems  are 
not  often  put  out  of  gear.  In  this  class  also 
are  Holland,  Belgiiun  and  Switzerland. 
Some  discontent  with  franchise  restriction 
has  found  vent  in  Switzerland  during  the  past 
year.  An  "initiative"  proposing  the  adopy- 
tH>n  of  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  elections  for  the  nationsJ  Federal 
Council  was  rejected  in  October  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  So  smoothly  does  the 
Swiss    system  work  that  the    rest  of  the 


Dwpair  ^^^  "numbness  of  despair"  is 
in  the  way  the  calm  in  Russian 
political  and  economic  affairs 
has  been  characterized  by  one  of  the  Con- 
stitutional-Democratic leaders  in  the  Duma. 
As  we  i>ointed  out  last  month,  reaction  is 
apparently  still  in  full  swing  in  Russia.  Dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Empire  has  been  under  martial  law, 
and  misery,  depression  and  appallingly  fre- 
quent execution  of  prisoners  have  marked 
its  history.  The  life  and  writings  of  the 
late  Leo  Tolstoy  were  in  themselves  a 
terrible  indictment  of  the  Russian  pyolitical 
and  sodal  systems.  The  Czar  has  apparently 
gained  some  hours  of  quiet  in  his  foreign 
relations  by  submitting  to  Austro-German 
dictation  in  Balkan  politics  and  coming  to 
an  imderstanding  which  amounts  almost  to 
a  partnership  with  Japan  in  the  Far  East. 
Meanwhile  the  government  at  St.  Peters- 
burg continues  to  harass  the  Poles  by  cruel 
and  useless  repressive  measures  and  to 
incite  the  Finns  to  patriotic  fiuy  by  steadily 
and  mercilessly  pushing  the  Russification 
policy  in  Finland. 

Fermant  ^^^  Near  East  continues  to  fer- 
in  ment.  While  Turkish  mih'tary 
Persia  designs  against  Persia  are  so 
thinly  veiled  as  to  be  plainly  visible,  the 
weak  government  at  Teheran  has  been 
called  to  account  sharply  by  both  England 
and  Russia.  In  the  sc.hem  part  of  the 
Iranian  land,  long  acknowledged   to   be   a 
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British  sphere  of  influence,  anarchy  has  be- 
come, not  only  widespread,  but  chronic. 
The  trade  routes  to  India  have  been  insecure 
for  years.  Last  October  the  Persian  author- 
ities were  called  upon  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  a  sharp  note,  to  restore  normal 
security,  failing  which,  Great  Britain  will  her- 
self organize  a  body  of  local  police,  and  pay 
them  out  of  a  fimd  obtained  from  a  tax 
levied  from  the  customs  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  denoimced  by  the  German 
press  as  the  beginning  of  the  partition  of 
Persia.  In  this  denimciation  Turkish  and 
Persian  journals  have  joined.  Just  what 
position  Russian  official  authorities  will 
take  it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  Russian  in- 
terests in  North  Persia  are  extensive.  But 
St.  Petersburg  has  generally  agreed  with 
London  in  regard  to  Persia.  One  result  of 
the  Turko-German  agreement  has  been  the 
recently  announced  decision  of  the  German 
syndicate  to  resume  the  construction  of  the 
Bagdad  Railroad  and  continue  it  to  com- 
pletion. In  time,  imdoubtedly,  a  Russian 
line  will  connect  the  Bagdad  road  with  the 
already  existing  lines  in  India,  and  then  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  tourist  to  travel  from 
Paris  to  Bombay  by  rail. 

Proar—9     ^^^  condition  of  British  India  is. 
In         undoubtedly,  better  to-day  than 

British, ndta    -^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^^ 

we  remarked  last  month  in  these  pages,  in 
commenting  upon  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Morley  from  the  Indian  Office,  a  new  era  has 
been  opened  for  Britain ^s  Indian  empire  by 
the  successful  operation  of  the  reform  scheme 
which  Lord  Morley  inaugurated  five  years 
ago.  There  have  been  outbreaks  against 
British  rule,  and  considerable  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  application  of 
this  reform  scheme  to  the  routine  of  adminis- 
tration, but  political,  social  and  economic 
conditions  are  steadier  in  India  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
participation  of  natives  in  the  government  of 
their  fatherland. 


^  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in 
Constitutional  China,  during  the  twelve  months 
just  passed,  toward  the  realization 
of  a  parliamentary,  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Provincial  assemblies,  representing 
the  first  step  toward  popular  government  in 
the  empire's  history  of  thousands  of  years, 
were  inaugurated  in  October,  1909.  The  first 
Imperial  Senate  met  on  October  3  last.  The 
astonishingly  smooth  working  of  these  two 


representative  bodies  encouraged  the  people 
to  demand  that  the  original  nine-year  period 
of  preparation  for  a  real  ix)pular  assembly 
be  shortened.  The  throne  was  memorialized, 
extraordinarily  widespread  popular  int^est 
was  manifested,  and  the  Regent  and  the  Grand 
Council  finally  yielded  to  the  popular  wish. 
The  imperial  sanction  of  the  abolition  of  the 
queue  and  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
put  down  the  opium  evil  were  other  signs 
of  progress.  Late  in  November  a  decree 
was  promulgated  advancing  the  date  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  fully  representative  as- 
sembly to  the  year  1913.  The  newspaper 
despatches  are  now  full  of  accounts  of  loudly 
expressed  popular  demand  for  a  still  earlier 
meeting  of  Parliament.  The  Peking  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Times  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  a  real  Parliament  will  be 
summoned  early  in  the  present  year,  and  that 
"it  seems  almost  safe  to  announce  that  the 
ancient,  absolute  regime  in  China  will  exist 
only  historically  after  the  Chinese  New  Year 
in  January,  191 1."  The  visit  of  Secretary 
Dickinson  to  Peking,  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Philippines,  evoked  many  expressions  of 
cordial  feeling  in  China. 


Ths  Problems  ^Imost  the  Same  date  that  saw 
of  the  erection  of  the  tiny  prind- 
'''"^''  pality  of  Montenegro  into  a  king- 
dom in  the  Near  East,  witnessed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Korea  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  for- 
mal annexation  of  Korea  to  Japan,  which  was 
announced  on  August  27  last,  was  made  be- 
cause "his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
has  found  it  impossible  to  effect  desired  re- 
forms in  Korea  while  it  remains  outside  of  the 
empire,  and  he  therefore  incorporates  it  in  his 
dominions  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Korean  government."  This  addition  of  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  Koreans  to  her  popula- 
tion, with  the  administrative  and  economic 
problems  the  annexation  entails,  will  absorb 
a  good  part  of  Japan's  energies  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more  to  come.  At  home  the  Island 
Empire  has  had  her  attention  absorbed  in 
problems  chiefly  of  finance.  The  imposition 
of  heavy  taxes  necessitated  by  the  vast  out- 
lays for  army  and  navy,  has  not  improved  the 
hard  social  and  industrial  lot  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Japanese  population.  Some  pop- 
ular discontent  has  arisen,  and  the  growth  of 
socialism  has  been  marked.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  Western  world  heard  meagre  but 
persistent  reports  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  by  a  political  agitator.  In  No- 
vember it  was  announced  that  the  assassin 
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had  been  apprehended  and  would  be  dealt 
with  at  once  by  the  courts. 


Africa 

im 

1910 


The  year  1910  saw,  among  other 
noteworthy  events  on  the  African 
continent,  the  formal  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  United  States  of  South  Africa, 
the  initiation  of  an  extensive  program  of  re- 
forms by  Belgium  in  the  Congo,  the  steady 
advance  of  the  French  "pacific  penetration" 
of  the  Sahara,  the  agreement  of  Morocco 
with  Spain  and  the  arousing  of  the  Nationalist 
feelings  in  Egypt  against  England,  with  the 
consequent  tightening  of  the  British  hold 
upon  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  vigorous  expression  of  opin- 
ion as  to  Britain's  opportimity  and  duty  in 
Egypt,  set  forth  in  his  speeches  at  Cairo 
University  in  April,  and  at  the  London  Guild 
Hall  in  June,  were  the  subject  of  world-wide 
comment.  Considerable  progress  was  made 
toward  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  vexed 
Liberian  question  during  the  year  just  closed. 
The  [latient  efforts  of  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  which  has  sent  two  expedi- 
tions to  the  little  African  republic,  aided  by 
the  reasonableness  of  the  British  and  French 
governments,  have  brought  about  a  definite 
understanding  as  to  Liberia's  real  status  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

j^g^f^  Of  late  years  the  people  of  the 
im         Dominion  of  Canada  and  those  of 

^^'*^*'  the  United  States  have  come  to 
xmderstand  each  other  better,  and  to  realize 
their  real  commimity  of  interest.  During  the 
twelve  months  that  have  just  passed  into 
history,  the  two  governments  have  arrived  at 
a  definite,  cordial  imderstanding  with  regard 
to  a  number  of  long-diluted  points  having  to 
do  with  boimdary  lines,  waterways  that  lie 
in  both  countries,  and  the  use  of  the  Niagara 
River  for  power  purposes.  Several  com- 
missions made  up  of  eminent  legal  authorities 
from  both  countries,  with  the  official  sanction 
of  the  governments  at  Ottawa  and  Washing- 
ton, have  now  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a 
settlement  of  most  of  these  i>oints  satisfactory 
to  both  sides.  The  year  1910  saw  also  the 
final  disposition,  by  the  Tribunal  at  The 
Hague,  of  the  historic  controversy  between 


the  United  States  and  British  North  America 
— the  Newfoundland  fisheries  question.  The 
one  question  still  at  issue  between  the  two 
peoples,  that  of  a  more  progressive,  more 
mutually  satisfactory  tariff,  is  yet  to  be 
solved.  The  larger  situation  as  affected  by 
our  tariff  relations  with  our  northern  neigh- 
bors, together  with  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  much  discussed  reciprocity  idea, 
are  set  forth  by  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath  on  page 
42.  Last  month  we  mentioned  the  plan  of  the 
societies  of  farmers  and  grain  growers  of 
Ontario  and  the  western  Canadian  provinces 
to  journey  to  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing Premier  Laurier  with  the  necessity 
for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  American  agricul- 
tural products  and  machinery.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred accredited  delegates  from  these  grain 
growers'  associations,  representing  five  differ- 
ent provinces,  held  a  convention  in  the  Do- 
minion capital  on  December  15,  and  voted 
imanimously  in  favor  of  free  trade  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  eleventh  Parliament 
of  the  Dominion,  which  began  its  annual 
session  on  November  21,  a  number  of  speeches 
were  made  in  behalf  of  some  sort  of  reciproc-  • 
ity  arrangement. 

For  a  Canada  is  to  have  a  real  navy  for 
Canadian     defense  purposes.     The  proposi- 

'^""*'  tions  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for 
national  defense  and  for  the  Dominion's  share 
in  the  Imperial  army  and  navy  establishment, 
most  of  which  have  already  received  Parlia- 
mentary support,  contemplates  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Canadian  militia  and  the  building  of 
a  Canadian  navy,  "subject  to  the  call  of  the 
British  admiralty,  provided  always  that 
within  fifteen  days  the  Dominion  Parliament 
ratifies  the  call."  One  Canadian  cruiser,  the 
Niobe,  has  already  been  completed  and  is 
now  in  service.  Early  in  November,  the 
beginnings  of  Canada's  independent  naval 
establishment  were  signalized  by  the  depart- 
ure from  Esquimalt  of  the  representatives  of 
the  British  admiralty.  With  the  transfer  to 
the  Dominion  authorities  of  this  naval  station 
and  dockyard,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  dis- 
appears from  the  mainland  of  the  North 
American  continent  the  last  outpost  of  British 
Imperial  power. 


^REPUBLICAN:  STAT  us 
UNCHANGED. 

CHANGEDFROM  REPUBLICAN 
TO  DEMOCRATIC. 

DEI^OC RATIO  STATU5 
UNCHANGED. 

NO    ELECTION 
or   LEGISLATURE. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1910  AS  AFFECTING  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

(The  Legislatures  of  the  following  States  will  each  choose  a  United  States  Senator  this  year:  California,  Connecticut, 

Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 

New  Jersey,  New  York,    North  Dakota  (two  Senators),  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 

Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


(From  November  jq  to  December  iq^  iQio) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN   CONGRESS 

December  5. — The  Sixty-first  Congress  assem- 
bles for  the  short  session. 

December  6. — The  President's  annual  message 
is  read  in  both  branches. 

December  7. — The  Ballinger-Pinchot  investi- 
gating committee  makes  its  report,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  completely  exonerating  the 
Secretary.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Moon  (Dem., 
Tenn.)  explains  his  bill  to  modify,  revise,  and 
amend  the  laws  governing  the  judiciary. 

December  9. — The  House  passes  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill. 

December  10. — ^The  House  unanimously  passes 
the  River  and  Harbor  appropriation   bill   ($22,- 

CX)0,000). 

December  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  Omnibus 
Claims  bill  is  discussed. 

December  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.)  speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to 
change  the  rules  so  that  the  tariff  law  may 
hereafter  be  amended  schedule  by  schedule.  .  .  . 
The  House  passes  the  Pension  appropriation 
bill  ($153,600,000). 


December  15. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Young 
(Rep.,  la.)  makes  his  first  speech,  opposing  further 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

December  16. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Omni- 
bus Claims  bill;  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bristow 
(Rep.,  Kan.)  to  eliminate  the  French  spoliation 
claims  is  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  .  .  .  The  House  con- 
siders the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
appropriation  bill. 

December    17. — An    urgent    deficiency    appro- 

C nation  bill  ($1,000,000)  is  passed  by  both 
ranches.  ...  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  speaks  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  schedule 
by  schedule. 

December  19. — ^The  Senate  overrules  a  decision 
of  the  Vice-President  that  a  "  paired  '*  Senator  can 
be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

November  21. — Post-office  inspectors  arrest  the 
principal  members  of  the  firm  of  Burr  Brothers,  at 
New  York  City,  charging  them  with  selling  fraud- 
ulent stocks  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $1000,000,- 
000.  .  .  .  The  New  Mexico  constitutional  conven- 
tion finishes  its  work;  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  is  an  elective  corporation  commission. 
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November  23. — President  Taft  arrives  in 
Washington  on  his  return  from  an  ins|>ection  of 
the  Fanaina  Canal. 

November  25. — ^The  President  orders  that  the 
returns  under  the  new  corporation  tax  law  be 
made  public,  subject  to  regulations  proscribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

November  28. — United  States  Attorney  Wise, 
at  New  York  City,  enters  suit  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Sugar  Trust.  .  .  .  The  newly  created  Rail- 
nad  Securities  Committee  holds  its  first  meeting, 
at  Washington. 

November  29. — ^The  third  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors begins  its  sessions  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

December  i. — Governor-elect  Foss,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, opens  his  campaign  aeainst  the  re- 
election of  Senator  Lodge.  .  .  .  The  existence  of 
a  trade  in  rotten  eggs,  to  be  used  for  food,  is 
brought  to  light  through  an  investigation  by  New 
York  City  officials. 

December  3. — The  President  appoints  Senator 
Root  to  membership  on  the  Hague  Tribunal; 
Frederick  W.  Lehmann  is  made  Solicitor-General 
of  the  United  States. 

December  6. — ^Judge  John  R.  Thornton  is 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
succeed  the  late  Senator  McEnery.  .  .  .  The 
President  sends  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of 
John  W.  Garrett  to  be  minister  to  Venezuela.  .  .  . 
A  federal  grand  jury  at  Detroit  indicts  firms  and 
individuals  alleged  to  control  by  illegal  combi« 
nation  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bathtubs  and 
plumbers'  supplies. 

December  9. — ^The  proposed  constitution  for 
the  State  of  Arizona,  a  very  radical  document,  is 
Hgned  by  the  delegates. 

December  10. — The  Census  Bureau  announces 
the  population  of  the  United  States  as  91,972,266; 
iocloding  the  insular  possessions  the  total  is 
101,100,000. 

December  12. — President  Taft  sends  to  the 
Senate  the  nominations  of  Edward  D.  White  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
( ourt,  and  Joseph  R.  Lamar  and  Willis  Van 
Devanter  to  be  Associate  Justices;  Martin  A. 
Knapp  b  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  new 
Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  conspiracy  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  may  be  a  continuing  offense, 
thereby  sustaining  the  indictment  of  Sugar  Trust 
officials. 

December  13. — Senator  Aldrich  and  Representa- 
tive Payne  announce  themselves  as  in  favor  of 
tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule. 

December  14. — The  Department  of  Justice  an- 
nounces the  early  prosecution  under  the  Sherman 
Uw  of  the  so-called  Electrical  Trust. 

December  16. — Post-office  inspectors  raid  many 
** get-rich-quick"  concerns  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  arresting  nineteen  principals. 

December  17. — The  Senate  committee  which 
investigated  the  charges  of  bribery  in  the  election 
«»f  Senator  Lorimer  (Rep.,  III.)  reports  that  the 
charges  have  not  been  proved. 

December  18. — ^The  New  Mexico  Democratic 
Territorial  Convention  condemns  the  proposed 
constitution. 

December  19. — Edward  D.  White,  assumes  his 
>^i  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

November  19. — Prime  Minister  Asquith  opens 
the  British  campaign  with  a  speech  at  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Club,  outlining  his  party's  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  so-called  "pad- 
lock" bill  is  begun  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

November  20. — Premier  Briand  is  attabked  by 
a  Royalist  while  attending  the  dedication  of  the 
Jules  Ferry  statue  in  the  Tuileries. 

November  21. — Sergius  Sazonov  is  appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia.  .  .  .  An  in- 
surrection breaks  out  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico;  several  important  towns  are  seized  by 
the  revolutionists. 

November  23. — The  crews  of  two  Brazilian 
battleships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  mutiny 
and  secure  control  of  the  vessels;  an  ultimatum 
is  sent  to  Conp^ress  demanding  an  increase  in  pay 
and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

November  24. — ^The  British  House  of  Lords 
adopts  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  manner  of  settling  the  differences  between 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  Mexican 
Minister  of  War  announces  that  the  insurgents 
have  been  scattered  and  that  quiet  is  restored. 

November  25. — ^The  Brazilian  Government 
yields  to  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  and  grants 
amnesty  to  them.  .  .  .  The  lower  house  of  the 
South  African  Union  appoints  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  educational  systems  of  the  provinces. 

November  28. — The  British  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved in  order  that  the  Liberal  Government  may 
go  before  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

December  l. — Porfirio  Diaz  is  inaugurated  for 
his  eighth  term  as  President  of  Mexico. 

December  6. — ^The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties votes  $1,160,000  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the 
recent  floods;  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  re- 
ports in  favor  of  a  limited  suffrage  for  women. 

December  7. — The  German  Reichstag  passes 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  establishing  labor 
exchanges  composed  equally  of  employers  and 
employees,  to  settle  labor  disputes. 

December  10. — ^The  trial  of  twenty-six  persons 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
is  begun  at  Tokyo.  ...  A  mutiny  among  marines 
cjuartered  in  a  fort  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  quelled  only  after  an  artillery  engagement  last- 
ing all  day;  200  of  the  mutineers  are  killed  or 
wounded.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  vote  of  123  to  63,  affirms  confidence  in  the 
government. 

December  15. — Bands  of  Bedouins  massacre 
Turkish  officers  and  troops  at  several  military  posts. 

December  16. — A  delegation  of  1000  Canadian 
farmers  presents  formal  demands  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff:  Premier  Laurier  replies  that  they  must 
await  the  result  of  the  reciprocity  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  (see  page  42). .  . .  The 
Bolivian  ministry  resigns  as  a  protest  against  the 
reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Argentia.  .  .  .  The  Mexican  insurgents  decisively 
defeat  the  Government  troops  in  an  engagement 
at  La  Junta.  ...  A  constitution  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  providing  for  two  elective  chambers,  is 
drafted  in  the  Crerman  Bundcsrath. 
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December  17.— The  editions  of  four  daily  news- 
papers in  Russia  are  confiscated  because  they  con- 
tain a  radical  speech  made  in  the  Duma. 

December  19.— The  general  elections  in  Great 
Bntam  end  with  a  coalition  majority  of  126,  an 
mcrease  of  two  votes. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  23.— Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce,  advocates  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  closer  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

December  3. — China  opens  negotiations  for  a 
new  foreign  loan  of  $25,000,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  navy. 

December  6. — It  is  rumored  in  Copenhagen 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
have  petitioned  the  Government  to  sell  the  islands 
to  the  United  States. 

December  7. — The  Supreme  Court  in  Germany 
orders  that  the  Reichsbank  pay  to  Turkey  the 
1^,500,000  which  it  has  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  deposed  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 

December  9.— Secretary  Knox  decides  to  sur- 
render Porter  Charlton,  an  American,  to  Italy  for 
trial  for  wife-murder. 

December  13. — Diplomatic  relations  are  re- 
established between  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  the 
latter  country  acknowledging  that  President 
Alcorta's  decision  in  the  Bolivia-Peru  boundary 
dispute  was  non-partisan. 

Decen>ber  18. — It  is  planned  to  form  a  com- 
bination of  Central  and  South  American  republics 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  revolutions  by  the 
creation  of  an  international  police. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

November  19.— A  severe  earth  shock  is  felt  at 
Martinique  but  causes  no  damage. 

November  22.— Mobs  of  suffragettes  in  London, 
dissatisfied  with  the  Premier's  promise  of  con- 
sideration of  a  woman  suffrage  bill  in  the  next 
Parliament,  stone  the  residences  of  Premier  As- 

quith   and   several    members   of   his  cabinet 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  is  buried  at  Yasnaya  Polyana. 

November  23.--A  dispatch  from  St.  Peters- 
burg states  that  Manchuria  is  officially  declared 
to  be  ihfected  with  the  bubonic  plague. 

November  25.— A  number  of  earth  shocks  are 
felt  in  Spain,  no  damage  being  done. 

November  26.— Twenty-five  women  and  giris 
lose  their  lives  in  a  factory  fire  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
....  Samuel  Gompers  is  reelected  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  St.  Louis. 

November  27.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
inaugurates  its  train  service  into  New  York  City, 
formally  opening  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson 
River. 

November  28.--Thirteen  men  are  killed  by  an 
explosion  m  an  asphalt  mine  at  Durant,  Okla. 

November  29.— The  British  South  Polar  expe- 
dition, with  the  Terra  Nova,  leaves  New  Zealand 

for  the  Antarctic The  dedicatory  exercises  at 

the  new  home  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  New  York  City,  are  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  the  leading  universities  of  the  worid. 

December  i.— The  free  hospital  for  consump- 

Uves  at  Toronto,  Canada,  is  destroyed  by  fire 

The   New  York   Central   and   the   Pennsylvania 


railroads  make  concessions  to  the  Erie,  Wabash, 
and  Grand  Trunk  systems  to  avert  a  rate  war. 

December  3. — Chairman  Emery,  in  an  addrvs^ 
before  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  out 

lines  the  plans  of  the  Tariff  Board Two  Julian 

aviators  are  killed  by  the  capsizing  of  their  machiiK 
during  a  flight  near  Rome. 

December  4. — Unprecedented  storms  in  Min- 
danao and  Zamboanga,  Philippine  Islands,  cau» 
the  loss  of  a  score  of  lives  and  considerable  property 
damage. 

December  5. — ^The  striking  taxicab  chauffeurs  in 
New  York  City  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
companies. ...  A  strike  among  the  drivers  of  de- 
livery wagons  spreads  in  Chicago. ...  A  brona 
statue  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  unveiled  in  London. 

December  6. — Eleven  new  cases  of  cholera.  anH 
two  deaths  from  the  disease,  are  reported  in  Itah. 

December  7. — President  Taft  addresses  the 
seventh  annual  Rivers  and  Harbor  Congress  at  iu 
opening  session  in  Washington.  .  .  .  Four  passen- 
gers are  carried  by  aviator  Brunsuber  in  a  Farman 
biplane  at  Johannisthal,  Germany.  ...  A  monu- 
ment to  General  Baron  von  Steuben  is  unveiled  at 
Washington,  addresses  being  made  by  President 
Taft  and  the  German  ambassador. 

December  8. — The  city  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 
makes  the  final  payment  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Bogota  city  railway  from  its  Amencan  owners, . . . 
Deaths  from  cholera  at  Madeira  average  three  per- 
sons daily The  funeral  of  Mrs.   Mary  Baker 

Eddy,  founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  b 
held  at  her  home  near  Boston. 

December  9. — George  W.  Perkins  resigns  fn>m 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  corporation  interests  and  to  a  solution  <rf 
the  problems  involved  in  the  relations  of  capita! 
and  labor M.  Legagneux,  usinga  Bleriot  mono- 
plane, breaks  the  world's  altitude  record  at  Pau, 

France,  ascending  10,500  feet Two  members  of 

the  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  shoot  e<ach 
other  in  an  Havana  street;  Senor  Molen  dies  from 
his  wound  and  General  Figuera  is  mortally  wound- 
ed. .. .  Princess  Louise  of  Belgium  brings  suit  («■ 
recover  $8,000,000  which  belonged  to  her  fathor, 
the  late  King  Leopold. 

December  10.— Puccini's  opera,  **The  Giri  of 
the  Golden  West,"  is  sung  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City. 

December  I3.--Dr.  George  Edgar  Vincent  is 
chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
. .  .  Floods  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  caused  by 
continued  rains,  isolate  many  villages. 

December  14. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $10,000.- 
000  to  a  board  of  trustees,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  . . .  Con- 
tracts are  let  in  London  for  the  construction  of  tw<» 
24,000-ton  battleships  for  the  British  navy. 

December  15.— The  American  Society  for  tht 
Judical  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  meets 
m  Washington. 

December  16. — Continued  rains  in  England 
cause  the  flooding  of  large  areas,  the  water  in  somi- 
places  being  twelve  feet  deep. 

December  18. — Henry  Farman  remains  in  tht 
air  8  hours  and  13  minutes  at  Etampes,  France. 

December  19. — An  explosion  of  artificial  gas  at 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  in  New  York  City, 
kills  ten  persons  and  injures  120;  the  property 
damage  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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OBITUARY 

November  19. — Gen.  Adam  B.  King,  of  Mary- 
land, a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  formerly 
(onsul  at  Paris,  76. 

N'o\'ember  20. — Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  Russian 
rn>vclist.  82.  .  .  .  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  counsellor  of  the 
State  Department,  53. 

November  21. — Gen.  George  M.  Harmon, 
prominent  in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of 
Connecticut,  72. 

November  22. — Brig.-Gen.  David  Lynn  Ma% 
cruder,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  85. 

November  2^, — Octave  Chanute,  an  engineer, 
known  as  '*the  father  of  the  aeroplane,"  78. 

November  24. — Cardinal  Allessandro  Sanmini- 
att-lli-Fabarella,  70. 

November    26. — Moses    C.    Wetmore,    of    St.. 
Louis,  prominent  in  Democratic  national  politics, 
65.  . . .  Rkhard  T.  Wilson,  the  veteran  New  York 
financier,  81. . . .  Judge  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  the 
I  nited  States  Circuit  Court,  58. 

November  27. — Gen.  James  Oakes,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  84. . . .  Michael 
(udahy,  founder  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
pany, 69.  .  .  .  Dr.  Landon  B.  Edwards,  a  promi- 
nent Virginia  physician  and  medical  writer,  65. 

November  28. — George  Frederick  Seward,  of 
New  York,  an  authority  on  casualty  insurance 
and  formerly  minister  to  China,  70.  . . .  Rev. 
Charies  Henry  Burr,  for  many  years  librarian  of 
Williams  College,  62. 

November  29. — Matthew  Henry  Buckham, 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  78.  .  . . 
i)r.  Samuel  Alexander,  a  prominent  New  York 
Mirgeon  and  writer,  52. .  . .  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  F. 
Scovcl,  formerly  president  of  Wooster  University, 

75 Florencio  L.   Dominguez,  Argentine  min- 

i>ter  to  Great  Britain. 

November  30. — ^John  William  Ellis,  former 
president  Plattsburg  (Mo.)  College  and  Central 
Christian    College    (Mo.),    71. 

December  i. — William  Pryor  Letch  worth,  giver 
•i  the  looo-acre  Letch  worth  Park  to  New  York 
State,  87.  .  .  .  John  Eyton  Bickersteth  Mayor, 
prr^fessor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  University, 
85. ...  Mrs.  Julia  Wyatt,  who  created  the  r6le  of 
Topsy  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  87. 

December  2. — ^Judge  James  Brooks  Dill,  of 
New  Jersey,   an  authority  on   corporation   law, 

56 Rt.  Rev.  Channing  Moore  Williams,  senior 

htshop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the   United 

States.     82 Major-Gen.     Eugene     A.     Carr, 

I'.  S.  A.,  retired,  80. . . .  Jose  M.  Figueras-Chiques, 
justice  of  the  Porto  Rico  Supreme  Court,  59. 

December  3. — Mrs.  Mary  B^ker  Glover  Eddy, 
founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  89.  . .  . 
Major-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  74. 

r>ccembcr  4. — Brig.-Gen.  Oliver  E.  Wood, 
r.  S.  A.,  retired,  66. 

iVcember  5. — Dr.  Christian  Archibald  Herter, 
f4  New  York,  an  expert  in  pathological  chemis- 
try .  45 —  The  Due  de  Chartres,  uncle  of  the 
French  Pretender,  70. 

December  6. — Prof.  Charles  Otis  Whitman,  head 
<^  the  department  of  Zo6logy  at  the  University 
f>(  (^hicago,  68.  .  .  .  Rear.-Adm.  James  U.  Gillis, 
I  S.  N.,  retired,  79.  .  .  Dr.  John  Cummings 
Munro,  a  prominent  Boston  surgeon,  52.  . .  .  Dr. 
John  C.    Da    Costa,   the    eminent    Philadelphia 


THE   LATE   OCTAVE  CHANUTE 
('*  Father  of  the  Aeroplane  ") 

gynaecologist,  76.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman  John  A. 
SwofKJ,  of  Pennsylvania,  87. 

December  7. — Justice  Charles  W.  Dayton,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  64.  . .  .  Justice  W. 
D.  Beard,  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court,  73.  .  .  . 
George  N.  Johnstone,  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
Civil  War  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  78.  .  .  .  Prof.  Ludwig  Knaus, 
the  German  genre  painter,  81. 

December  9. — Gen.  Henry  Edwin  Tremain, 
Civil  War  veteran,  author,  and  lawyer.  .  .  .  Major- 
Gen.  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  69. 

December  10. — Henry  Guy  Carleton,  the  play- 
wright, 64.  .  .  .  Richard  LaBarre  Goodwin,  the 
landscape  painter,  70. 

December  11. — John  Rogers  Maxwell,  formerly 
president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
64.  .  .  .  E.  V.  W.  Rossiter,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  66.  .  .  .  Prof.  Henri 
Huchard,  a  distinguished  French  physician,  66. 

December  12. — Dr.  Emil  Reich,  the  historian, 
56.  . .  .  Eyre  Crowe,  the  English  painter,  86. 

December  14. — Manuel  de  J.  Galvan,  the  Santo 
Domingo  jurist  and  diplomat,  78.  .  .  .  Frank  Lee 
Benedict,  the  novelist,  76. 

December  15. — Major  John  F.  Hanson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  70.  .  .  . 
Representative  Joel   Cook,  of  Pennsylvania,  68. 

December  16. — Melville  De  Lancey  Landon 
("Eli  Perkins"),  the  humorous  writer,  71. 

December  17. — Brig.-Gen.  Jared  A.  Smith, 
11.  S.  A.,  retired,  president  of  the  Cleveland  County 
Buildings  Commission,  70.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Henry 
C.  Hasbrouck,  U.  S.  A.,  retired.  .  .  .  Ex-Congnss- 
man  Wallace  T.  Footc,  of  New  York,  46. 

December  18. — Major-Gen.  J.  C.  Boyd,  adju- 
tant and  inspector-general  of  South  Carolina, 
62.  .  .  .  Don  Anibal  Cruz  minister  from  Chile  to 
the  United  States,  45. 


SOME  CLEVER  CARTOONS 
OF  THE  MONTH 


-'i^-^f- 


•  IF  I  CANT  HITCH  ON  THIS  TIME  ITS  ALL  OFF  " 

From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


THE  short  session 
and  the  long  pro- 
gram is  now  the 
problem  before  the 
Sixty-first  Congress. 
With  only  two  months 
more  of  life,  the  ques- 
tion how  to  rectify  the 
sins  of  omission  and 
commission — to  do 
those  things  that  it 
ought  to  have  done, 
and  to  undo  those, 
things  which  it  ought 
to  have  done  differ- 
ently— s ome  tariff 
schedules  —  is  putting 
**the  pale  cast  of 
thought"  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders. 


A  MISFfT 

:  From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 
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LET  DOWN 
(One  way  to  lower  the  price  of  meat — ^let  foreign 


THE  BARS 

beef  come  in  free)     From  the  WorUi  (New  York) 


THE  HIGH  COST   OF  LH'ING  PROBLEH 
The  G.  O.  P.  to  Miss  Democracy:    "Now  you  can  take 
Care  of  htm  for  a  while." 

Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


THE   B.VLLINGER-PINCHOT   CONTRO\'ERSY 

"Isn't  this  the  best  way  to  settle  it?" 

From  the  Intrr-Ocfan  (Chicago) 
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THE  AMERICAN.  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


The  cartoons  on  tM* 
page  have  to  do  with  tht 
railroad  rate  hearings  br- 
fore  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  the 
recommendation  of  SecJt- 
tary  Meyer  of  the  Knxy 
Department,  that  a  num- 
ber of  useless  navy  yard*i 
be  abandoned  in  the  inter, 
est  of  economy,  and  s 
Government's  suit  to  u.  • 
solve  the  Sugar  Trust. 
which  the  Department  cif 
Justice  is  now  acti%i:Iy 
prosecuting* 


WATCH   THE   PROFESSOR 
From  lilt  \'t*ih-Am/viia^  tPhi5aJtHihia) 

The  '* Professor'*  in  tliis  case,  is  the  rail- 
raads  of  the  country,  which  are  urgently 
requesting  permission  oi  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CummiVsion  to  raise  freight  rates 
whereupon  the  "  Proft-ssor "  will  pruduce 
tlir  rabbit  "Prfj>:|>tTtly/'  to  be  enjoyed  byalh 


FLIF.S    IK     THE     BVTTKR— THE     RAH^HOVD     PRESTOENT^ 
WHO   SEE    NO   GUOD    TIMES    AHEAD    WITH  OCT 
HIGHER   FRt:iGHT  RATES 
Prom  the  StKtkrsm^m'-Rxnww  (SpokaacJ 


From  tbo  timrv-Slar  iC'in.:iimijn;' 


THE   SLTCAR  TRUST  IS   IN   J^R    IT 
Prom  the  SpukttmQn-E^iW  (SpokiUM} 
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CANT  HEAD  H!M  OFF 
(Mr.  John  R.  McLean  seems  to  be  running  strong  in  the  race  for  the  Ohio  senatorship) 
From  the  Meddler  (Cincinnati) 


A  number  of  interesting  contests  for  seats 
in  the  United  States  Senate  have  been  going 
on  in  various  states. 

In  Ohio,  John  R.  McLean  has  assumed 
prominence  in  the  race  for  Senator  Dick's 
seal,  although  Atlee  Pomerene  is  also  a  strong 
candidate.  The  situation  in  New  Jersey  is 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  part 
taken  in  the  fight  by  Governor  Wilson.  The 
Gtivemor  is  backing  Mr.  Martine,  who  was 
the  choice  of  the  primaries,  and  who  is  being 
exposed  by  former  senator  James  H.  Smith, 


Jr.  Both  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Smith  have 
enlivened  the  contest  by  issuing  statements 
giving  their  views  on  the  situation. 

In  New  York  the  contest  will  probably  be 
decided  early  in  the  present  month.  The 
names  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  prominent 
Democrats  have  been  presented  in  the  effort 
to  find  a  successor  to  Senator  Depew,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Governor  Dix  have  both 
been  besieged  with  questions  on  the  subject. 


THE    XEW    JERSEY    SENATORIAL    TROUBLE 

UvoLK  Sam:  "  You're  an  awful  talker.  Smith,  but  I  kinder 
fctl  like  Woodn>w*»  got  it  on  ye." 

Prom  the  Ewemng  Sun  (Baltimore) 


AND  THE  PUBLIC   WILL  GET  WHAT's   COMING  TO  IT 
From  the  Press  (Xew  York) 
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DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.    DIFFERENT  CUSTOMS;   OR.   INSURGENTS   IN   AMERICA  AND   IN   MEXICO 

From  the  News  (Chicago) 


IN   BRAZIL 

If  your  salary  isn't  satisfactory,  join  the  navy  and  then 
mutiny! 

From  the  Journal  (Detroit) 

DAWN 
(The  crews  of  several  Brazilian  warships  last  month  mu-  From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 

tinicd,   captured   their  vessels,   pointed    the    guns    inshore,         (^q^  j^  is  a  modem  parliament  for  China — surely 


landed  more  pay — and  got  it!) 


Celestial  Giant  is  awakemng  from  the  sleep  of  centuries 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  POOR  DOVE  DO  ? 
From  the  American  (New  York) 

The  Dove  of  Peace,  bearing  the  ten- 
million-dollar  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
may  seem  insignificant  in  the  face  of  the 
huge  war  armaments  supported  by  billions 
of  dollars  annually;  but — who  knows? — 
the  wise  use  of  the  peace  fund  may  in  time 
make  the  war  god  and  his  huge  implements 
insignificant. 

The  "neighborly"  cartoon  on   the  right. 


NEIGHBORLY 
From  the  Herald  (New  York) 

at  the  top  of  the  page,  reflects  the  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  betw^een 
Canada  and  the  United  States — a  subject 
that  is  now  being  much  discussed  in  both 
countries.  The  regrettable  struggles  be- 
tween the  militant  suffragettes  and  the 
police  in  England  have  led  a  great  many 
sober-thinking  people  to  wonder  if  that 
is  "the  only  way"  to  go  about  the  matter. 


THE  ONLY  WAY> 
Mrs.  Bull  :   '*  I  wonder  if  there  is  no  better  way  than  this."     (From  the  Westminster  Gautte  (Lon.i-  -n  > 


WILL  THERE    BE    RECIPROCITY  BE- 

TWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA? 

BY  P.  T.  McGRATH 


pOR  many  years  there  have  been  proposals 
^  for  freer  trade,  either  in  raw  materials 
or  all-embracing,  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  always  on  the  latter's  part  until 
recently.  The  various  overtiures  of  the  Do- 
minion in  the  past  were  declined  so  immis- 
takably,  if  courteously,  that  several  years 
back  Sir  Wilfrid  Laiuier,  chafing  under  the 
rebuffs  experienced  by  his  predecessors  and 
himself,  proclaimed  in  the  Ottawa  Commons 
that  there  would  be  "  no  more  pilgrimages  to 
Washington,"  and  formulated  the  alternative 
policy  of  a  "  British  preference,"  or  a  special 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  British  exports  to 
the  Dominion. 

Canada*s  marvelous  progress  in  late  years 
has  enabled  her  to  eflPectively  maintain  this 
attitude;  and  her  unyielding  commercial  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  her  possession  of  raw  materials  of  con- 
stantly increasing  value,  has  swung  the  pen- 
dulum contrariwise.  Now  the  overtures  for 
reciprocity  have  originated  at  Washington, 
and  the  "pilgrims"  to-day  are  American  dele- 
gates who  cannot  but  discern,  in  eastern  Can- 
ada at  any  rate,  a  chilliness  in  popular,  if  not 
in  official  sentiment,  somewhat  like  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  American  capital  with  regard 
to  this  question  in  years  gone  by. 

AVERTING   A   TARIFF    WAR 

So  outspoken  has  been  some  Canadian  criti- 
cism of  reciprocity  that  prominent  men  in  the 
Dominion  have  publicly  rebuked  it  and  urged 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  by  the  two  cabinets;  claiming  that 
this  course  would  be  helpful  in  showing  both 
sides  the  difficulties  besetting  this  complex 
international  situation,  and  enabling  both 
peoples  to  respect  the  principles  which  impel 
them  even  to  " agree  to  differ."  The  way  was 
cleared  for  such  discussion  when  President 
Taft  and  Canada's  Finance  Minister,  Mr. 
Fielding,  in  a  conference  at  Albany  last 
March,  arranged  for  such  reductions  in  duties 
on  several  unimportant  American  exports  to 


Canada  as  warranted  the  latter  being  con- 
ceded the  minimum  rates  under  the  Paync- 
Aldrich  bill.  Opinion  is  general  that  Mr. 
Fielding  purchased  cheap  for  his  coimtry 
immunity  from  a  tariff  war  involving  a  joint 
trade  of  over  $300,000,000  annually — a  war 
in  which  Canada  must  suffer  severely,  even  if 
America  suffered  more;  and  one  which  might, 
through  the  angry  feelings  engendered,  easily 
lead  to  more  calamitous  consequences. 

AMERICA  TAKES   THE   INITIATIVE 

Canada's  recent  indifference  to  redprodty 
can  be  appreciated  by  tmderstanding  that 
while  her  eight  million  people  buy  from 
America  annually  $200,000,000  worth  of 
commodities  of  every  kind,  or  60  per  cent, 
of  their  total  imports,  and  allow  $90,000,000 
worth  free  entry  (chiefly  raw  materials), 
America's  hundred  million  people  purchase 
from  the  Dominion  only  $120,000,000  worth, 
or  barely  30  per  cent,  of  Canada's  exports,  and 
allow  but  a  third  thereof  free  access.  America 
has  thus  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
and  any  tariff  war  which  would  jeopardize 
these  advantages  would  be  decidecUy  un- 
welcome, especially  when  statistics  show  that 
American  imports  are  now  exceeding  exports, 
and  that  the  republic  is  entering  upon  a  new 
phase  of  its  commercial  existence. 

Hence  the  formal  proposal  by  Secretary 
of  State  Knox  last  March  for  negotiations  for 
freer  trade,  and  its  acceptance  by  Minister  of 
Finance  Fielding,  to  take  effect  in  the  autumn, 
as  Canadian  cabinet  ministers  had  already 
made  engagements  for  the  summer.  The  con- 
ferees met  at  Ottawa  on  Novenrt)er  i,  Messrs 
C.  M.  Pepper,  tariff  expert;  H.  M,  Hoyt 
(since  deceased),  counselor  to  the  State  De- 
partment; and  C.  H.  Foster,  American  Con- 
sul-General  to  the  Dominion,  acting  for  the 
United  States;  Canada  being  represented  by 
her  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Customs,  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding  and  Hon.  William  Paterson. 

Naturally,  absolute  secrecy  marked  the 
negotiations,  and  critics  in  both  countries  de- 
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duced  from  the  brevity  of  the  sessions  and  wheat  might  be  lessened  by  Canadian  com- 
the  silence  of  the  negotiators  that  failure  was  petition;  from  the  American  producer  of  raw 
probable.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  materials,  who  would  be  similarly  affected 
however,  with  which  Earl  Grey,  the  Canadian  (and  it  is  worth  noting  that  certain  Demo- 
Govemor-General,  opened  the  Dominion  Par-  crats  in  Congress  oppose  free  raw  materials) ; 
liament  on  November  17,  the  subject  was  and  from  the  operatives,  who  fear  reduced 
reviewed  in  these  words:  wages  and  less  employment. 

Following  the   negotiations  which   took  place  BENEFITS  TO  CANADA 

some  months  ago  between  the  President  of  the 

United  States  and  my  government,  the  results  of        rr.i.    ^        j«  ^   r         • 

which  were  at  the  time  communicated  to  Parlia-  .  The  Canadian  arguments  favormgrecipxoc- 
ment,  a  further  conference  between  representatives  ity  are  that  whereas  her  exports  were  under 
of  the  two  countries  has  been  held  at  Ottawa.  $100,000,000  until  1882,  and  did  not  total 
S;!;^. Tro^^iSSelThete  d^u's:foa"ofthe  «^oo,ooo.<x«  annuaUy  for  twenty  years  later, 
subject  that  has  taken  place  encourages  my  govern-  they  reached  ^300,000,000  m  1909-10,  the 
ment  to  hope  that  at  an  early  day,  without  any  growth  in  the  past  eight  years  being  thus  as 
sacrifice  of  Canada's  interests,  an  arrangement  may  great  as  in  the  preceding  twenty.  Of  the 
be  made  which  will  admit  many  of  the  products  of  ^^^  ^^is  year,  agricultural  prffticts  form 
the  Dommion  mto  the  United  States  on  saUsfac-  *^^'''"  vr^  J,^  X ^  j  v*  ^{^"^»'^  *^*"; 
tory  terms.  ^^^  ^^^  showmg  that  despite  the  progress  of 

other  industries,  this  still  leads.     Although 

Moreover,  Premier  Laurier,  who  had  de-  Britain  remams  by  far  Canada's  best  cus- 
clared,  in  a  speech  at  Montreal  on  October  tomer,  taking  vUituaUy  half  her  exports— the 
10,  when  formally  welcomed  from  touring  the  figures  for  ^909-10,  $i49,634,<^,  being  the 
Northwest,  his  belief  that  an  advantageous  j^(ii#t  on  record— Canadab^urchases  from 
arrangement  was  possible,  repeated  this  dec-  Britain  but  25  per  cent,  of  her  imports,  though 
laration  in  the  debate  at  Ottawa  on  NoveiSi-  the,  "preference"  applies  to  British  goods, 
ber  21  after  the  conference  had  adjourned.     -  r^ith  the  United  States  the  situation  is  the 

>^  /  feverse.    Canada  buys  from  her  60  per  cent. 

PRESIDENT  TAJFTk  ATOTUDE      ,:         of  her  total  imports  even  against  the  competi- 

^f^*  tion  of  the  "preference,"  though  Canada's 

On  the  Americal^de,  {00,  Ei^psid^t  Taffe^  sales  to  America  are  but  25  per  cent,  of  her 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congr^.  mentioned  total  exports,  and  in  this  fiscal  year  de- 
the  mattertn  l^ese  term^f  •      '  clined  $370,000.    Still,  reciprocity  advocates 

<^  in  both  countries  regard  these  figures  as  amply 

The  policy  of  broader  and  cfoser  trade  relations  justifying  this  policy,  arguing  that  if  these 
with  the  Dominion  of  Caiiada  which  was  iniUated  in  results  are  achievable  under  an  American 
the  adjustment  of  'die  maximum  and  mmimum  pro-  .^  ./r  a^x^^^au,  t^^^^A  ♦^  ^^^\,.a^  ^^^«;«« 
visions  of  the  tariff  act  of  August,  1909,  has  proved  tariff  designedly  framed  to  exclude  foreign 
mutually  beneficial.  It  justifies  further  efforts  for  the  products  and  a  Canadian  tariff  based  on 
readjustment  of  the  commerciall  relsffiwi^f  the  two  moderate  protection,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
countries,  so  tWf -their  commerce  may  follow  the  pectedif  the  tariff  barriers  were  thrown  down? 
channels  natural  to  contiguous  countnes  and  be  com-  fp,  ^  «^^..««^i,:^«i  ^«^^:««..:<.„  « « j  ♦k«^,^^^«^ 
mensurate  with  the  steady  expansion  of  trade  and  in-  Thegeographical  propinquity  and  the  prompt- 
dustry  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line.  ness^  ;^th   which   trade   can   be   conducted 

^ ,  naturally  attract  ih^J^o  countries  commer- 

Both  governments  being  thus  unequivo-  dally;  the  United  States  needs  raw  materials 
cally  pledged  to  earnest  endeavors  to  effect  and  can  obtain  them  nowhere^^se  so  con- 
freer  trade,  it  remains ^to  consid^  th#  condi-  veniently  as  in  Canada;  the  outcry  against  the 
tions  operating  to  make  or  mar  the  move-  cost  of  living  must  make  for  reduced  taxa- 
ment.  •  ^  tion  and  freer  intercourse;  and  as  the  States 

''  gained  by  becoming  a  republic  and  the  Prov- 

BENEFITS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  inces  gained  by  becoming  a  dominion,  both 

should  gain  by  being  linked  together  in  com- 

The  American  arguments  for  reciprocity  mercial  union, 
are  that  it  would  open  a  highly  advanta- 

geouis  market  for  United  States  manufactures,  Canadian  arguments  against  reciprocity 
afford  access  to  Canadian  raw  materials  for 

use  therein,  supply  cheaper  foodstuffs  to  the  It  has  been  so  long  taken  for  granted  by 
American  consumer,  and  stimulate  trade  in  Americans  that  Canada  would  "jump  at" 
every  form.  Objections  to  it  would  come  reciprocity  that  there  is  amazement  at  the 
from  the  American  farmer,  whose  price  of  idea  of  her  possibly  declining  such  a  compact. 
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Therefore,  the  Canadian  arguments  against 
freer  trade,  which  are  but  litUe  understood  in 
the  United  States,  are  appended  in  some  de- 
tail, to  illustrate  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
an  agreement.     These  arguments  are: 

(i)  America  denied  us  this  concession  when  it 
seemed  indispensable  to  us.  Now,  when  we  have 
secured  commercial  stability  otherwise,  and  she,  in 
her  need,  seeks  reciprocity  with  us,  let  us  treat  her 
in  the  same  fashion. 

(2)  America  will  not  give  us  a  "square  deal"  in 
any  case,  for  under  the  last  treaty  she  charged  us 
duty  on  the  "packages"  in  which  "fishery  pro- 
ducts" were  contained,  though  bound  to  admit  the 
latter  duty  free;  and  refused  to  consider  Lake 
Champlain  part  of  the  canal  system  conceded  free- 
dom from  tolls,  though  this  had  always  previously 
been  so  regarded,  these  refusals  largely  destroying 
the  value  of  the  arrangement  for  Canada. 

(3)  We  have,  during  the  past  forty  years,  spent 
vast  sums  in  perfecting  our  railway  systems  and 
providing  commercial  avenues  east  and  west,  thus 
affording  the  maximum  of  employment  to  our  own 
people  and  agencies  in  distributing  our  imports 
from  and  e<[>orts  to  the  outside  world  (apart  from 
the  United  States) ;  whereas,  under  reciprocity  the 
north-and-south  lines  and  American  transportation 
agencies  would  benefit  at  the  cost  of  our  own. 

(4)  Reciprocity  would  check  the  growth  of  our 
manufactures  by  enabling  the  output  of  the  enor- 
mous American  concerns  to  undersell  that  of  our 
smaller  concerns  and  prevent  the  further  estab- 
lishing of  branches  of  American  industries  in  Ca- 
nadian centers,  in  which  Senator  Beveridge  esti- 
mated there  Is  at  present  invested  $250,000,000  of 
United  States  capital,  which  prevention  would  de- 
prive our  people  of  new  avenues  of  labor. 

(5)  Reciprocity  would  render  innocuous  the 
"  British  preference  " ;  and  as  to  this  it  is  important 
to  note  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  in  British 
Columbia  last  September,  declared  that  no  inter- 
ference with  this  "preference"  would  be  tolerated 
in  any  trade  arrangement  with  the  United  States, 
reiterating  this  declaration  in  the  Ottawa  Commons 
in  the  opening  hours  of  the  present  session. 

(6)  As  the  American  tariff  is  now  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  Canada's  the  republic  should  reduce  it  to 
the  same  level,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  before 
even  negotiations  for  freer  trade  are  seriously 
begun. 

(7)  Reciprocity  would  not  necessarily  mean 
cheaper  commodities  to  the  consumer,  but  simply 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  American 
trusts,  for  at  present,  with  no  duty  on  wire  fencing, 
the  price  thereof,  for  Canada,  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
the  American  trust  controlling  the  Canadian  fac- 
tories producing  this  material. 

(8)  The  United  States  may  abrogate  this  treaty 
as  she  did  the  last  one,  leaving  Canada  then  to  face 
the  same  problem  as  in  1866 — that  of  finding  new 
markets  for  the  surplus  products  previously  taken 
by  the  United  States  but  now  left  on  her  hands. 

Finally,  reciprocity  is  opposed  as  unnecessary 
because  of  the  increasing  dependence  of  America 
on  Canada's  raw  materials,  as  confessed  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  of  Boston,  in  his  article  in  the  October 
Atlantic  Monthly ^  in  these  words:  "If  a  reciprocity 
treaty  on  broad  lines  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Canadians,  why 
should  we  deny  ourselves  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  us  from  at  once  allowing  the  prod- 
ucts  of   Canada's   fisheries,   farms,    forests,    and 


mines  to  come  here  free  of  duty?  These  are  thing* 
that  we  need  and  soon  must  have  from  some  out- 
side source." 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS  AFFECTED 

It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  this  is  a 
formidable  array  and  makes  the  pro^)ect  for 
reciprocity  by  no  means  bright;  nor  is  the 
situation  improved  by  a  brief  study  of  the 
particular  interests  affected  by  the  general 
propositions  stated  above,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  subjoined  summary! 

Food  Stuffs. — The  Canadian  farmer  hopes  for 
better  prices  for  his  products  by  selling  them  in 
America,  but  the  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  rates 
for  the  consumer  at  home  who  clamors  for  a  cheap- 
ening of  the  cost  of  living.  The  introduction  ol 
Canadian  farm  products  into  the  United  States,  too, 
must  lessen  the  prices  American  farmers  would 
obtain.  And  yet,  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Grange  at  Atlantic  City  No- 
vember 16-26,  State  Master  Creasy,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture, 
is  reported  to  have  asserted  in  his  annual  report, 
"that  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  are  in  debt,  de- 
spite the  computations  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  the  contrary."  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
a  Free  Trade  schedule  m  food  stuffs. 

Coal. — ^The  mining  of  bituminous  coal  is  one  of 
Nova  Scotia's  largest  industries,  the  royalties  on 
the  output  forming  one-third  of  the  provincial 
revenue.  Mine  operators  and  operatives  con- 
sider reciprocity  a  catastrophe  for  the  province, 
and  the  local  government  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  view  it  favorably.  American  coal  entering 
Canada  is  taxed  53  cents  a  ton,  to  protect  the  home 
prodvct,  and  while  reciprocity  would  give  Ontario 
and  Quebec  cheaper  coal.  Nova  Scotia  contends 
that  her  people  pay  an  extra  charge  on  food  stuffs 
and  manufactures  from  these  provinces  to  "pro- 
tect" these  industries,  demandmg  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  duty  on  coal  be  followed  by  similar  treat- 
ment for  competing  products. 

Fish. — ^The  fishing  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  already  largely  controlled  by  Americans,  as  well 
that  centered  at  Victoria  and  Vancouver  as  that 
prosecuted  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Many  ob- 
servers on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  fear  the  same  result 
for  that  region  under  reciprocity,  arguing  that  this 
would  give  American  fishermen  an  advanced  base 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  conduct  their  opera- 
tions more  successfully,  and  maintaining  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  strengthen  the  barriers  against 
them  and  trust  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  sea  food  in  America  to  provide  ample  outlets 
for  the  Canadian  product  and  to  effect  the  remo\'al 
of  the  duty  therefrom. 

Pulp  Wood. — American  industrial  interests  de- 
sire free  entry  of  Canadian  pulp  wood,  but  the 
rapid  depletion  of  America's  forest  wealth  had 
induced  Canadian  provinces  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  this  raw  material,  thus  compelling  its  manu- 
facture, with  large  employment  of  labor,  within 
their  territory.  The  "Crown"  or  public  lands  in 
each  province  are  controlled  by  the  provincial 
government,  and  as  that  of  Ontario  is  Conserva- 
tive, and  therefore  hostile  to  the  Laurier  cabinet. 
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while  that  of  Quebec,  though  Liberal,  is  equally 
strung  for  this  policy,  the  resulting  impasse  seri- 
ously affects  the  reciprocity  negotiations. 

Agricultural  Implements.— The  Canadian 
West  demands  cheaper  appliances,  contending 
that  Canadian-made  machines  sell  in  America 
and  Britain  for  less  than  at  home  and  asserting 
that  Canadian  manufactures  secured  from  the 
Ottawa  parliament  remission  of  the  duties  on  steel 
used  in  making  "parts"  therefor,  and  then  im- 
ported most  of  this  raw  material,  formerly  ob- 
tained locally;  but  made  no  reduction  in  prices  to 
the  farmer,  merely  increasing  their  own  profits  by 
the  duty  thus  saved.  Canadian  manufacturers 
decry  this  agitation,  retorting  that  the  farmer  pays 
no  more  for  his  necessaries  than  twenty  years  ago, 
but  gets  40  to  100  per  cent,  more  on  what  he  sells. 


OBSTACLES   TO  TREATY-MAKING 

These  complications  would  almost  seem  to 
make  reciprocity  hopeless.  Yet  situations 
apparentiy  as  unsolvable  have  been  coped 
irith  heretofore,  though  this  one  will  prob- 
ably tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  negotiators  to 
the  utmost.  Nor  would  all  obstacles  be 
overcome  with  the  signing  of  an  agreement, 
if  this  stage  should  be  reached.  Indeed,  in 
some  respects  they  would  be  only  commenc- 
ing. A  draft  treaty  would  then  have  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  two  parliaments.  Its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  American  Senate  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote;  and  would  enough  Demo- 
crats be  found  willing,  under  existing  polit- 
ical conditions,  to  assist  the  Taft  adminis- 
tration by  voting  for  a  pact  which  might 
bring  prestige  to  the  Republican  party? 
Moreover,  this  ^ould  only  apply  until  March 
4,  and  after  that,  with  the  Democrats  con- 
trdling  the  House  and  probably  able  with  the 
help  of  '*  insurgent"  Republicans  to  dominate 
the  Senate  also,  would  "stand-pat"  Senators 
asdst  the  Democrats  in  approving  such  an 
accord,  with  both  parties  "playing  for  por, 
sition"  with  an  eye  to  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  191 2?  *  *  * 

With  the  Canadian  ministry  the  position 
would  be  somewhat  dififereot,  because  if  min- 


isters pledged  themselves  to  the  agreement 
they  could  certainly  force  it  through  the  Do- 
minion Conmaons,  though  there  are  some  who 
doubt  if  the  Senate,  while  strongly  Liberal, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  confirm  an  agreement 
unless  it  was  undisputably  advantageous  to 
the  country.  Prominent  Liberal  Senators, 
untainted  by  suspicion  of  personal  motives, 
have  declared  against  reciprocity;  other 
prominent  Liberal  Senators  are  so  closely 
identified  with  Canadian  industries  that  they 
must  necessarily  take  the  same  course,  v^hile 
the  Conservative  Senators  are  unanimously 
against  a  treaty  and,  except  in  western  Can- 
ada, there  is  little  popular  sentiment  for  it. 

Even  the  newspapers  supporting  theLaurier 
government,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
but  apologetic  at  best  in  their  seemingly  per- 
functory advocacy  of  the  negotiations.  Cap- 
tains of  industry  working  harmoniously  with 
the  cabinet  in  progressive  policies  generally, 
declare  their  opposition,  and  one  notable 
personality  stated  his  willingness  to  pay  in- 
definitely the  $250,000  a  year  which  the  duties 
on  coal  represent  to  the  enterprises  in  which 
he  is  interested  rather  than  see  existing  busi- 
ness cpnditions  altered  by  American  com^ti- 
tion.  Even  in  western  Canada,  whfre  tht'* " 
sentiment  for  freer  trade  is  more  pronounced 
and  whence  a  *  delegation  of  five  hundred 
farnlers  was  to  visit  Ottawa  in.Decemhir  to 
advocate»improved  ^ade  relations  witn  the 
United  States,  their  policy  was  understood  to 
be  an  enlargem^t  of  tile  "British  prefer- 
ence" from  33  t^5o  pef  cent.,  coupled  with 
free  import  of  farming  machinery. 

Such  is  the  siti|lition  which  will  face  the 
conferrees  when  Negotiations  are  resumed  at 
Washington  early  in  January.  And  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  their  efforts  bear  fruit 
in  a  satisfactory  accord  or  if  the  pourparlers 
break  down  and  the  two  countries  determine 
to  continue  their  trade  relations  on  the  pres- 
ent basis,  modified  somewhat  by  the  possible 
reduction  of  the  American  tariff  independent 
altogether  of  a  fruitless  reciprocity  agitation. 


Copyriffht.  1909.  by  the  Comniefcial  Oub  of  Chkagp 
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THE   LONDON  TOWN   PLANNING 

CONFERENCE 

BY  JOHN  IHLDER 

(Field  Secretary,   National  Housing  Association) 


'npHE  recent  International  Town  Planning 
^  Conference  in  London  (October  11-14, 
iQio)  brought  out  an  array  of  facts  and 
opinions  both  interesting  and  valuable.  The- 
orists and  dreamers  were  there  to  present 
pictures  of  urban  Utopias  of  the  future,  senti- 
mentalists to  call  attention  to  the  value  and 
beauty  of  much  that  is  old,  and,  like  old 
things  generally,  possessed  of  that  inherent 
perversity  which  makes  them  get  in  the 
way  of  the  hustling,  matter-of-fact  utilitarian. 
;\nd  the  utilitarian  was  there  to  prove  his 
contentions  by  facts  and  figures.  So,  with 
its  great  exhibition  of  models,  maps,  and 
l^ictures  showing  what  has  been  done  in 
Germany,  what  is  being  done  in  Great 
Britain,  and  what  is  planned  to  be  done  in 
the  United  States;  with  its  addresses  and 
discussions  by  architects,  civil  engineers,  so- 
cial workers,  and  city  officials  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  America;  and  with  its  visits 
to  municipal  workingmen's  houses,  garden 
suburbs,  and  garden  cities  in  and  around 
London,  the  conference  presented  a  fair  im- 
pression of  what  is  being  accomplished  by 
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the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
effort  to  make  their  growing  and  problemful 
cities  not  only  decent  and  wholesome,  but 
attractive  and  inspiring. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  under 
whose  auspices  the  conference  was  held,  said 
that  its  purpose  was  to  interest  the  public 
and  bring  home  to  the  general  imagination 
the  wastefulness  of  the  present  patchwork 
and  hand-to-mouth  building.  For,  he  de- 
clared, if  the  people  want  good  healthy  towns, 
they  will  have  them.  So  far  as  England  was 
concerned  the  conference  evidently  fulfilled 
its  purpose.  Mr.  John  Burns,  president  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  gave  local 
municipal  authorities  permission  to  send 
representatives  up  to  London  at  public  ex- 
pense. As  a  result  the  meetings  at  Guild 
Hall  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  were  so  crowded  that  overflow 
meetings  had  to  be  arranged. 

The  keynote  struck  by  Mr.  Stokes  was 
repeated  by  several  later  speakers,  notably 
Mr.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  who 
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prided  at  one  of  the  sessions.    Mr.  Burn-  Another  American,  Charles  Mulford  R()l»- 

ham's  great  pictures  of  the  glorified  Chicago  inson,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  a  strong 

of  the  future  were  in  some  respects  the  most  plea  for  the  application  of  common-sense  to 

impressive  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy,  street  planning,  and  illustrated  his  idea  of 

Perhaps  the  contrast  they  present  to  the  what  should  not  be  done  by  pointing  to  the 

Chicago  of  to-day  led  him  in  his  address  to  city   of   Washington,   America's   first   and, 

dwell  uix)n  the  need  of  arousing  public  in-  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Detroit  and 

tcrest  and  to  declare  that  any  physical  plan  Buffalo,    only    example    of    thoroughgoing 

the  people  want  can  be  carried  out.  town    planning    carried    into    effect.      Mr. 


Cmn  right.  1909.  hy  the  Comniercial  Club  of  Chicago 

PROPOSEX)  BOULEVARD  TO  CONNECT  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  SIDES  OF  THE 

CHICAGO  RIVER 

(The  boolevard  is  raised  to  allow  free  flow  under  it  of  east-and-west  teaming  traffic,  and  both  Michigan  Avinuc 

and  Beaubien  Court  arc  raised  to  the  boulevard  level.     The  raised  portion  throughout  its  entire 

length,  from  Randolph  Street  to  Indiana  Street,  extends  from  building  line  to  building  line. 

It  is  approached  from  the  cross  streets  by  inclined  roadways  or.  ramps) 
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arnccrs        — 
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PROPOSED   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   NKW   YORK  CITY 

Robinson  said  that  there  are  two  groups  of 
changes  necessary  in  our  street  planning: 
(i)  The  provision  of  long,  broad,  straight 
radial  highways  of  easy  gradient,  which, 
shortening  time  and  distance  to  the  outer 
zones,  will  facilitate  the  daily  ebb  and  flow 
of  traffic  and  increase  the  area  available  for 
home  building;  (2)  a  rearrangement  of  the 
minor  streets,  adjusting  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  section  which  they  serve.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  he  criticised  the  Wash- 
ington regulation  that  no  new  street  shall  be 
less  than  ninety  feet  wide.  For  such  a  rule 
leads  to  great  economic  loss  in  municipal  ex- 
penditure and  to  high  rents.  iEsthetically  or- 
dinary streets  gain  nothing  by  excessive  width. 
Mr.  T.  Adams,  of  the  Town  Planning  De- 
partment of  the  Local  Government  Board, 


attacked  this  street  problem  from  a  different 
point.  His  experience  in  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, he  said,  convinced  him  that  the  tene- 
ment system  of  block  dwellings  was  as  much 
the  result  of  the  wide  road  as,  the  wide  road 
was  the  result  of  the  tenement  systeoi. 
Under  the  English  Town  Planning  law  nar- 
row side  streets  and  wide  main  thorough- 
fares can  be  arranged  for. 

It  is  significant  of  the  longer  study  Eng- 
lishmen have  given  to  town  planning  that 
the  Englishman  in  this  instance  laid  greatei 
stress  on  the  effect  upon  housing  of  good  and 
bad  street  planning  than  did  the  American. 
And  a  little  later  a  German,  representati>'e 
of  the  country  where  town  planning  has  been 
most  thoroughly  studied, .  emphasized  this 
difference.  Prof.  Rudolph  Eberstadt,  in  de- 
scribing the  great  plans  which  have  recently 
been  accepted  as  guides  in  the  devdopment 
of  the  Prussian  capital,  took  occasion  to  poke 
a  little  gentle  fim  at  his  British  hearers  who, 
during  visits  to  the  fatherland,  have  been  so 
impressed  by  certain  spectacular  features  of 
German  city  building  that  they  have  quite 
missed  their  evil  social  effects.  So,  when  the 
German  town  planner  and  housing  reformer 
tells  them,  "We  wish  to  do  away  with  this 
system  (tenements),  pernicious  for  our  peo- 
ple: we  aim  at  the  English  home,  the  cot- 
tage, the  individual  house,"  the  reply  is, 
"Why,  last  night  at  dinner  the  t^nglishmen 
could  not  find  words  enough  to  praise  this 
system  which  you  would  upset." 

But  despite  this  modest  acknowledgment 
of  having  learned  a  lesson  from  England  Pro- 
fessor Eberstadt  ended  with  the  declaration 
that  Germany  is  the  only  land  where  one  can 
study  closely  in  connection  town  planning, 
street  planning  and  the  basis  of  social  life, 
housing. 

Other  addresses  at  the  conference  were 
delivered  by  such  men  as  Eugene  Henard, 
architect  of  the  city  of  Paris,  W.  E.  Riley, 
architect  of  the  London  Coimty  Coimdl,  Pro- 
fessor Adshead  of  Liverpool  University,  and 
John  Burns,  president  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  At  the  last  session  Lord  Kitch- 
ener described  the  building  of  the  new  Khar- 
tum on  the  ruins  of  the  old  native  city  left 
by  the  dervishes.  In  spite  of  such  imusual 
difficulties  as  were  presented  by  a  pecula- 
tion which  could  not  imderstand  the  need  qf 
city  building  along  sanitary  lines,  and  which 
was  instinctively  distrustful  of  everything 
the  English  did,  Khartum  has  been  rebuilt 
in  such  a  way  that  what  was  formeriy  a 
pest-house  has  become  a  town  in  which 
malaria  is  almost  unknown. 


C«i|»iigfai  by  the  Anwrtcui  Prest  Assudatlon,  N.  Y. 

PR£SU>ENT  TAFT  AND  COLONEL  COETHALS  INSPECTING  THE  PAQRC  END  OF  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL  IN  NOVEMBER 

REALIZING  THE  DREAM  OF  PANAMA 

Results  Already  Achieved  on  the  Isthmus  Assure  the  Comple- 
tion OF  the  Canal  Within  the  Next  Three  Years 

BY  GEORGE  F.  AUTHIER 


IT  is  now  possible  to  see  the  Panama  Canal 
*  in  process  of  building,  and  at  the  same 
time  derive  from  such  a  view  a  picture  of 
the  completed  waterway.  January  i,  191 4, 
will  see  commercial  vessels  passing  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  as  early  as  June  i,  1913,  smaller 
vessels  may  be  utilizing  the  canal.  The  date 
of  January  i,  1915,  remains  the  date  set  for 
the  official  opening,  when  a  fleet  of  American 
warships  will  pass  throtlgh  the  waterway, 
which  will  then  be  thrown  open  to  the  world 
marked  **  finished." 

The  time  elapsing  between  January  i,  1914, 
and  January  i,  1915,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
task  of  "tuning  up"  the  machinery  so  that 
no  accidents  to  American  warships  can  af- 
fect the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  military  as  well  as  the  conmiercial  ade- 
quacy of  the  canal. 

The  recent  visit  of  President  Taft  and 
that  of  the   Appropriations  Committee  of 


the  House  of  Representatives,  called  marked 
attention  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  While 
the  American  people  have  been  clamoring 
to  see  "the  dirt  fly,"  Colonel  Goethals  and 
his  corps  of  assistant  engineers  have  been 
quietly  devoting  their  army  of  something 
like  35,000  men  to  the  task  of  successfully 
encountering  the  difficulties  offered.  Here- 
tofore, the  picture  in  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  been  one  of  preparation,  of 
a  task  in  the  process  of  evolution.  There 
was  presented  to  the  President  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  picture  of  a  work  that  had  "set."  Order 
has  been  evolved  out  of  chaos,  a  matchless 
organization  has  been  perfected  by  Colonel 
Goethals  which  works  like  a  machine  and 
makes  use  of  every  minute  of  time.  The 
engineering  problem  involved  in  the  taming 
of  the  turbulent  Chagres  River  has  been 
solved  by  the  construction  of  Gatun  dam. 
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MAP  OF  THE  CANAL  ROUTE.  SHOWING   UJeA  ■ 


the  locks  are  in  process  of  construction,  £tpd 
the  only  portion  of  the  work  which  Colonel 
Goethals  cautiou&ly  regards  as  still  in  an 
experimental  stage  is  the  excavation  of 
Culebra  cut,  where  slides  are  offering  unex- 
pected physical  diificulties.  But  the  only 
problem  here  appears  to  be  one  of  time.  In 
spite  of  it,  the  canal  will  be  completed ,  not 
on  time,  but  a  year  ahead  of  time,  and  within 
the  contemplated  cost  of  $375^000,000. 

An  idea  of  the  present  status  of  the  work 
may  be  obtained  from  the  report  of  No\'em- 
ber  26,  1910,  which  showed  that  the  exca Na- 
tion  for  the  entire  canal   wa:=^  72  per  ctMit. 


CopfHtrht  Iiy  the  American  Press  Association,  N.  Y. 

COLONEL  GOETHALS  POINTING  OUT  TO  THE   PRESIDENT 
SALIENT  FEATURES  OF  THE  CANAL  WORK 


completed;    the  Gatun  locks  were  44  1 
cent,  completed,  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock 
per   cent,    completed,    and    the    Mirai* ' 
locks  s  per  cent,  completed, 

DOING    TWO    years'    WORK:    m    ONE  ^M 

The  ensuing  fiscal  year  will  sec  incre*. 
activity  in  the  work  of  cOttStfUCtion,      I 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has  submii 
estiniates  asking  for  an  appropriarion  of 
proximately  $47,000,000,  as  compared  v 
the   appropriation  of  $37,B55,cx»  madc 
the  present    fiscal   year    The  purpa&c 
voived   in    this  proposed   increased    spj 
priation   is   to   concentrate   practically    1 
ordinary  years'  work  in  one.    The  machir, 
evolved  for  the  construction  has  reachnf 
Itighest  stage  of  etTiciency.     Dredging 
hnrn'  the  excavation  work  in  Culebra.     I 
contractors  building  the  gates  for  the  1^ 
have  agreed  to  deliver  the  leaves^  for 
gales  six  monlhs  earlier  than  was  aiitict[ja:.- 
in  their  cuntract.     The  lockis  wiU  be  coro- 1 
[)ieted  by  June  i,  igij. 

In  considering   the  progress  of  the   w 
and  the  likelihi.Mxl  of  its  completion  at 
time   mentioned,  it   should   be   remembi 
that  mo!^t  of  the  construction  has  been  d 
ill  the  past  three  years.    The  United  St^ 
tcjok  possession  of  the  canal  in  May,   19134^ 
but  the  work  of  actually  making  the  "dirt 
fly"  did  not  begin  until  1907.     The  three 
years  that  intervened  were  devoted  to  prep- 
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OF  IKIPORTANT  DAMS.  LOCKS  AND  CUTS 

aration.  This  involved  the  construction  of 
houses  for  employees,  the  establishment  of 
a  food  and  water  supply,  sanitation,  and  the 
assembling  of  a  plant.  In  1907  the  active 
work  of  excavation  commenced.  The  total 
amount  of  excavation  required-  to  build  the 
canal  under  the  present  system  is  estimated 
at  212445,766  cubic  yards.  Of  this  amount, 
29,908,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  usable 
in  the  American  plan  had  been  completed 
by  the  French  prior  to  May  4,  1904,  leaving 
^^2,537,766  cubic  yards  to  be  excavated  by 
the  American  builders.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Americans 
are  performing  this  Titanic  task: 


AMOUNT  EXCAVATED 


May  4  to  I>ec. 

an.  I  to  Dec. 

an.  1  to  Dec. 

an.  I  to  Dec. 
,  an.  I  to  Dec. 

an.  I  to  Dec. 


31.  1904 
31.  '905 
31.  1906. 
31.  1907. 
I.  1908. 

31.  1909 


Cubic 
.     Yards 
•      243.472 
..    1.799,227 

4,946,497 

15.765.290 

37,116,735 

.35,096,166 


Monthly 

Average 

30,434 

149,936 

412,375 

1.313,774 

3,093,061 

2,924,680 


The  work  already  done  up  to  November  i, 
1910,  including  the  small  portion  excavated 
l>y  the  French,  amounted  to  151,207,921 
cubic  yards,  leaving  61,237,845  cubic  yards 
still  to  be  removed.  At  the  beginning  it  was 
thought  that  a  total  excavation  of  1,000,000 
cubic  yards  a  month  would  be  the  maximum 
of  efficiency,  but  the  average  of  3,000,000 
cubic  yards  a  month  has  been  maintained  for 
two  years  and  the  month  of  March,  1909, 


shows  the  high  record  of  4,062,000  cubic 
yards.  To  properly  appreciate  the  difficulty 
involved  in  such  a  record  of  accomplishment, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  rainy  season 
extends  over  nine  months  of  each  year. 

In  addition  to  this  record  of  excavation,  the 
task  of  building  the  Gatun  dam  has  been  in 
progress,  immense  quantities  of  concrete  have 
been  laid  in  the  locks  and  spillways,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  details  of  the  work 
have  been  taken  care  of. 

THE    MAN    BEinND   THE    SHOVEL 

This  marvelous  record  of  efficiency  is  prob- 
ably due  more  largely  to  the  perfect  organiza- 
tion evolved  by  Col.  George  W.  Goethals, 
chief  engineer  and  chairman  of  the  Isthmian 
Commission,  than  to  any  other  cause. 

When  Colonel  Goethals  arrived  on  the 
Isthmus,  he  found  an  admirable  transporta- 
tion system  arranged  by  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  John  F.  Stevens,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  railway  construction,  and  he 
brought  his  ability  in  this  line  with  him  to  the 
Isthmus.  The  initial  problem  of  canal  con- 
struction was  transportation.  The  army 
engineers  who  have  succeeded  Mr.  Stevens 
are  generous  in  their  praise  of  the  work  of 
their  civilian  predecessor. 

Colonel  Goethals  took  this  plan  as  a  basis, 
and  has  carried  out  its  completion,  until  now 
one  of  the  most  perfect  transportation  sys- 
tems in  the  world  is  being  utilized,  and  a  plant 
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is  ii^stalled  which  is  as  efficient  as  the  genius 
of  man  can  evolve. 

The  military  plan  of  organization  which  has 
been  worked  out  aims  to  utilize  this  plant 
to  its  greatest  degree  of  efficiency.  Colonel 
Goethals  has  demonstrated  the  possession  not 
only  of  engineering  skill  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  canal  construction,  but  has  shown  him- 
self the  possessor  of  rare  executive  ability. 
To-day,  he  is  the  actual  as  well  as  the  nom- 
inal head  of  the  commission.  He  has  likened 
his  force  to  an  army  in  the  field,  and  no  better 
simile  could  be  found.  Colonel  Goethals  is 
the  commander-in-chief  of  this  army.  The 
Canal  Zone  is  the  scene  of  operations  and  the 
canal  "job^'  is  the  enemy  against  which  the 
army  of  35,000  men,  2000  miles  from  its  base 
of  supplies,  is  directing  its  energies. 

The  result  of  the  organization  is  the  most 
complete  example  of  paternalism  in  govern- 
ment ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Men  are  housed,  fed,  and  cared  for  by  the 
Government,  which  also  looks  after  their  per- 
sonal, physical,  educational,  and  religious 
needs.  It  supplies  the  schools,  and  pays  the 
salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Of 
this  entire  organization,  Colonel  Goethals  is 
the  head  and  absolute  chief,  within  a  reason- 
able limitation  of  law.  Each  man,  whether  a 
skilled  mechanic,  a  clerk,  or  a  West  Indian 
laborer,  is  a  cog  in  this  wonderfully  smooth- 


working  machinery  which  is  digging  the  canal 
and  solving  the  problem  of  an  international 
waterway  that  has  been  the  dream  of  centuries. 

THE   TRIUMPH   OF   SANITATION 

While  the  record  of  actual  excav'ation 
shows  comparatively  little  accomplished  in 
the  first  few  years  of  occupation,  much  of  the 
eflUciency  of  the  present  working  organization 
is  due  to  the  thorough  preparation  made  at 
that  time.  The  victory  which  sanitatumhas 
gained  over  the  pestilent  conditions  of  atiiQ|)- 
ical  country  has  made  it  p)Ossible  to  sdve  the 
canal  problem.  To^lay  the  Isthmus  fe  as 
healthy  a  place  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  tropics.  A  trip  over  the  Canal  2^nc  liD 
show  pipe  lines  running  in  every  direction. 
These  carry  oil  designed  to  eliminate  tk 
disease-spreading  mosquito.  Under  the  ad- 
ministrative direction  of  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas, 
the  problem  of  sanitation  has  been  woAed 
out.  The  value  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Dr. 
Lazear  who  gave  up  his  life  and  of  the  de- 
voted physicians  who  risked  theirs  in  testing 
the  mosquito  theory  of  the  dissemination  of 
yellow  fever,  is  shown  to-day  on  the  Isthmus. 
Yellow  fever  is  unknown.  Colonel  Gorgas 
has  applied  the  methods  learned  in  Havana, 
and  his  success  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to 
him.    Screens  are  in  all  of  the  houses  on  the 
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VIEW  OF  GATUN,  LXX^iGNG  SOUTH  FROM  FOREBAY.  SHOWING  CENTER  CONCRETE  WALL 

NEAR  COMPLETION 


Zone,  but  they  are  practically  unnecessary  so 
far  as  protection  against  the  mosquito  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  mosquito  finds  the  problem  of 
existence  difficult  and  almost  impossible  on 
ibe  Isthmus. 

TWELVE  HOUSS   FROM   OCEAN   TO.  OCEAN 

According  to  a  time-table  of  transits  which 
Colonel  Goethals  has  prepared,  twelve  hours 
«t11  be  allowed  the  slowest  ship  in  passing 
through  the  canal.  This  allows  thfee  hours 
for  passage  through  the  locks.  The  canal, 
from  deep  water  to  deep  water,  when  com- 
pleted will  be  50}/^  miles  long  and  the  dis- 
tance on  land  will  be  40)^  miles. 

In  passing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
side,  the  ships  will  enter  the  canal  from 
Limon  Bay,  passing  through  a  channel  500 
feet  wide  to  Gatun,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles.  Here  it  will  enter  a  series  of  three 
locks  in  flight,  and  will  reach  at  once  the 
Uj^bcst  elevation  of  the  canal,  85  feet,  and 
^1  find  itself  on  the  surface  of  Gatun  Lake. 
Tbis  is  the  immense  lake  formed  by  im- 
pounding of  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  River 
^  Gatun  dam  and  will  cover  an  area  of  164 
^Wre  nailes.  Over  this  lake,  steamers  will 
nwe  at  full  speed  for  a  distance  of  24  miles 
unta  they  reach  Bas  Obispo,  the  entrance  to 
j  CdAra  cut.  The  length  of  Culebra  cut  is 
about  nine  miles,  the  minimum  width  oiF  the 
cknnel  being  300  feet  at  the  bottom.     At 


Pedro  Miguel,  one  lock  will  lower  the  ship  to 
the  level  of  54?^  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  descent  from  Pedro  Miguel  is  to  a  lake 
1 3/^  miles  long  ending  in  the  Miraflores  locks. 
Two  locks  will  lower  the  vessel  to  the  sea 
level.  Passing  through  a  bottom  channel 
500  feet  in  width,  the  vessel  will  then  pass 
out  to  the  Pacific,  covering  8)^  miles  in  the 
sea-level  channel. 

This  brief  review  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  canal  is  given  to  convey  an 
additional  picture  of  the  progress  of  the 
work.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  work 
of  dry  excavation  is  chiefly  centered  in  the 
Culebra  cut  and  in  the  foundations  for  the 
locks.  The  picture  of  the  canal  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  view  of  continuous  channel. 
The  greater  distance  is  over  the  surface  of 
Gatun  Lake.  The  actual  visible  channels 
are  at  the  entrances  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  and  at  Culebra  cut. 

THE   GREAT   GATUN   DAM 

While  the  visitor  at  the  Isthmus  is  dis- 
appointed in  not  seeing  more  indications  of 
an  actual  canal  channel,  he  is  compensated 
by  the  evidences  of  engineering  construction, 
by  the  scenes  of  activity  that  meet  his  eye 
at  every  point,  and  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
locks,  giant  skyscrapers  of  stone,  which  rear 
themselves  at  the  three  different  points  men- 
tioned.    Gatun  dam,  in  itself,  is  a  disap- 
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pointing  spectacle.  It  is  so  immense  that  it 
does  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  dam  so 
much  as  of  a  natural  mound  connecting  the 
side  hills  at  Gatun. 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  structure,  it  is  really  less  of 
an  engineering  feat  than  has  been  generally 
s'Upposed.  The  dam  from  end  to  end  is  1.8 
mUes  long  and  1900  feet  wide  at  its  greatest 
width.  The  crest  of  the  dam  will  be  115  feet 
above  sea  level,  placing  it  about  30  feet  above 
the  normal  level  of  Gatun  Lake.  The  width 
of  the  dam  at  the  85-foot  level,  where  it 
meets  the  crest  of  the  lake,  will  be  375  feet. 

The  dam  is  semicircular  in  shape,  meeting 
and  including  elevations  or  hills  in  its  con- 
tour, which  have  been  left  intact,  reducing 
the  cost  of  construction.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  dam  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  impounded  waters  of  the 
Chagres.  The  slope  on  the  water  side  is  so 
gradual  that  instead  of  the  exertion  of  the 
pressure  in  anything  like  a  direct  form  it 
will  be  directed  downward  instead  of  up- 
ward. In  picturing  the  canal,  imagine  two 
outer  structures,  or  toes,  built  of  dump  mate- 
rial from  the  canal.  These  'toes"  are  the 
framework  of  the  dam,  and  continue  from 
end  to  end.  They  permit  of  a  fill  between, 
about  860  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom.  This 
fill  is  made  of  impermeable  material,  pumped 
in  by  suction  dredges,  which  pump  a  con- 
stant stream,  20  per  cent,  solid,  filling  in  at 
the  rate  of  from  300,000  to  400,000  yards  of 
material  per  month. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dam  is  a  spillway, 


with  a  concrete  floor,  300  feet  wide,  to  accom- 
modate the  overflow  from  the  lake.  The 
spillway  will  be  equipped  with  movable 
gates  which  will  permit  the  engineers  in 
charge  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  In  the 
wet  season,  the  gates  can  be  removed,  per- 
mitting an  extra  flow  of  water,  and  in  thedr} 
season  they  can  be  closed. 

The  work  on  Gatun  dam  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will  be  ready  simultaneously 
with  the  completion  of  the  locks.  The  water 
is  already  beginning  to  collect  in  Gatun  Lake 
and  it  is  anticipated  it  will  take  about  two 
years  to  fill  the  reservoir.  Across  the  bed  of 
the  lake  the  Chagres  River  meanders,  cross- 
ing the  proposed  channel  about  fifteen  times. 
The  Gatun  dam  has  enabled  the  American 
builders  to  ignore  this  treacherous  stream. 

TIIE  L.\RGEST  LOCKS  IN  THE   WORLD 

In  the  construction  of  the  locks  the  canal 
builders  have  had  to  meet  novel  difliculties. 
In  the  first  place,  the. locks  are  the  largest 
ever  designed.  They  are  constructed  in 
pairs,  and  involve  an  immense  amount  of 
excavation  and  of  concrete  laying.  Excava- 
tion of  5,500,000  yards  of  dirt  is  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  twelve  that  will 
be  built. 

The  locks  will  be  approximately  81  feet 
high.  The  center  wall  has  a  width  of  60  feet 
for  its  entire  height.  The  side  walls  will  be 
from  45  to  50  feet  wide  at  the  surface  floor, 
narrowing  at  a  point  about  24!/^  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  floor  until  they  are  8  feet 
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wide  at  the  top.  The  interior  chambers  for 
the  accommodation  of  ships  will  be  no  feet, 
usable  width,  and  looo  feet  long,  large 
enough  to  hold  the  biggest  ship  ever  built. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  ships 
through  the  locks,  intermediate  gates  will  be 
placed  in  the  lock  chambers  dividing  the 
locks  into  chambers  of  400  and  600  feet 
respectively.  When  a  monster  ocean  liner 
passes  through,  the  two  chambers  can  be 
thrown  into  one.  Most  of  the  ocean-going 
vesels  are  less  than  600  feet  in  length. 

Through  the  center  wall,  about  42!/^  feet 
above  the  surface,  will  be  a  tunnel,  with  three 
galleries.  The  lowest  gallery  will  be  for  drain- 
age, the  one  above  for  the  use  of  electric  wires 
used  to  operate  the  machinery,  and  the  up- 
per gallery  will  furnish  a  passageway  for  the 
operators. 

Lateral  culverts,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
large  enough  to  acconunodate  a  train  of  cars 
and  a  locomotive,  will  allow  the  water  to  run, 
by  gravity,  to  the  lateral  culverts  which  will 
pass  beneath  the  floors  of  the  locks.  Holes  in 
the  floor  about  eighteen  feet  apart  connect 
^ith  these  lateral  culverts,  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  upward,  thus  minimizing  the  oscilla- 
tion that  would  otherwise  result  from  too 
rapid  an  inflow.    With  both  culverts  turned 


on,  it  will  require  about  eight  minutes  to  fill 
the  locks.  The  holes  permitting  the  water  to 
flow  upward  into  the  locks  will  be  controlled 
by  valves  of  the  Stoney  gate  type.  They 
move  on  rollers,  in  frames,  to  reduce  the 
friction.  With  the  water  turned  on,  these 
gates  will  bear  a  weight  of  275  tons  of  water 
pressure. 

The  lock  gates  will  be  mammoth  steel 
structures,  7  feet  thick,  65  feet  long  and  from 
47  to  82  feet  high.  They  will  weigh  from  300 
to  600  tons  each.  Ninety-two  leaves  will  be 
needed  for  the  entire  lock  construction  of  the 
canal,  with  a  total  weight  of  57,000  tons,  fit 
appurtenances  for  structures  that  involve  the 
use  of  4,500,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and 
as  many  barrels  of  cement. 

INSURING  SAPETY  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  LOCKS 

In  building  the  locks  the  canal  builders 
have  built  for  safety.  The  greatest  number 
of  lock  accidents  in  the  past  have  occurred 
through  the  use  of  their  own  power  by  vessels 
passing  through.  No  vessel  will  be  allowed 
to  traverse  the  Panama  locks  under  its  own 
power. 

Electrical  locomotives  will  run  along  the 
tops  of  the  locks,  towing  the  vessels,  the  power 
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to  be  generated  from   the  head  made  by 
Gatun  dam  and  Lake. 

Still  other  safety  devices  have  been  ar- 
ranged. For  example,  double  gates  have  been 
installed  for  simultaneous  operation  at  the 
upper  and  lower  end  of  the  locks.  Still  an- 
other device  for  safety  is  furnished  in  a  chain 
which  lies  along  the  surface  of  the  water 
attached  to  capstans  on  the  wall.  This  de- 
vice, it  is  estimated,  applying  f  rictional  resist- 


ance at  a  varying  rate  as  it  devdops,  will 
stop  a  io,ooo-ton  vessel,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.  When  not  being  uscd^ 
the  chain  will  rest  in  a  groove  in  the  floor  and 
can  be  raised  at  will.  A  third  device  is  the 
use  of  a  portable  dam  across  the  upper  gates. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  swing  drawbridge  with 
wicket  girders  which  can  be  let  down  one  at 
a  time.  All  of  these  devices  have  been  used 
successfully,  but  never  before  in  lock  construc- 
tion have  all  of  them  been  installed  together. 

At  the  locks  the  visitor  witnesses  a  scene  of 
strenuous  activity.  He  sees  immense  mixing 
plants,  huge  cranes  carrying  buckets  over  the 
walls,  lowering  cement  and  concrete  at  their 
various  places.  He  sees  steam  shovels  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  excavation  and  ever>'- 
where  men  busy  as  ants,  building  structures 
that  rival  steel  skyscrapers  in  their  height  and 
size,  and  far  outreach  them  in  the  quantity  of 
material  used.  At  Gatun  the  upper  lock  is 
completed,  the  second  lock  is  well  under  way, 
and  the  excavation  for  the  third  lock  is  prac- 
tically finished. 

From  Gatun  to  Culebra  there  is  little  to  see 
in  the  way  of  actual  canal  construction.  One 
passes  over  the  bed  of  Gatun  Lake,  in  which 
little  work  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cutting  trees  and  lowering  a  few  hills 
in  the  channel.    The  trip  is  made  ov*er  the 
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Panama  Railroad,  which  will  be  submerged 
by  the  lake,  a  fact  that  has  necessitated  its 
rdocation  at  a  higher  level,  at  a  cost  of 
$185,000  a  mile.  This  relocation  line,  with 
the  exception  of  nine  miles  on  the  Pacific  end, 
is  now  practically  complete,  and  much  of  it  is 
in  partial  use. 

THE   FAMOUS   CULEBRA   CUT 

At  Culebra  cut,  the  visitor  sees  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  pathway  of  the  canal.  In 
entering  the  cut,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Royal  Gorge  in  Colorado.  The  tips  of  Gold 
HiU  on  one  side  and  Contractor's  Hill  on  the 
other  rise  up  ahead,  and  through  the  gorge 
already  excavated  one  sees  the  work  of  ex- 
cavation in  actual  progress.  The  cut  is 
about  nine  miles  in  length  and  at  either  end 
it  has  been  practically  brought  down  to  the 
proper  level. 

The  elevation  in  the  center  permits  loaded 
trains  to  run  down  grade  both  ways.  When 
the  Americans  took  over  the  work  they  found 
the  French  had  made  a  narrow  cut  near  Gold 
Hill,  having  lowered  the  surface  by  140  feet. 
The  Americans  immediately  started  in  to 
widen  the  cut  to  the  proper  dimensions  and 
to  remove  the  153  feet  still  remaining  in  order 


to  bring  it  down  to  the  proper  level.  At  Em- 
pire, the  highest  level  in  the  canal  prism,  there 
was  still  remaining  about  85  feet  in  August 
last.    This  has  since  been  reduced. 

In  order  to  protect  the  gorge  from  flooding, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  parallel  the  sides  of 
the  canal  prism  with  ditches  or  "diversions,'^ 
which  allow  the  flood  waters  to  flow  into  the 
Chagres  at  Gamboa  on  the  east  side,  and  at 
Matachin  on  the  west  side.  These  drainage 
ditches,  or  diversions,  themselves  involve  an 
immense  amount  of  work.  The  diversion  at 
Obispo  involved  the  removal  of  1,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  material. 

now   THE   SHOVELING   GOES   FORWARD 

The  banks  of  the  cut  rise  in  terraces,  mak- 
ing the  different  levels  upon  which  the  steam 
shovels  work.  In  this  gorge  an  army  of  men 
is  at  work.  Constant  blasting  results  in  a 
series  of  detonations  that  seem  to  indicate  the 
progress  of  a  heavy  bombardment.  Trains 
loaded  and  unloaded  are  running  back  and 
forth  carrying  the  spoil,  while  the  steam 
shovels,  working  with  almost  human  in- 
genuity, each  one  doing  the  work  of  600  men, 
are  constantly  at  work.  From  fifty  to  sixty 
of  these  huge  machines  are  engaged  in  the 
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work  of  excavation,  each  equipped  with  dip- 
pers varying  in  capacity  from  2}^  to  5  cubic 
yards. 

The  earth  is  first  blasted  and  then  the  shov- 
vel  grabs  in  its  capacious  maw  the  loosened 
material,  never  hesitating  even  at  a  rock  that 
seems  as  solid  as  Gibraltar.  There  is  great 
rivalry  among  the  steam-shovel  engineers  to 
see  which  can  make  the  best  record. 

Preparing  for  the  steam  shovels  are  the 
men  drilling  blast  holes  in  which  to  place  the 
dynamite.  The  holes  are  drilled  with  air 
drills,  supplied  by  one  of  the  largest  pneu- 
matic air  plants  in  the  world. 

It  is  here  that  the  canal  builders  have  en- 
countered their  greatest  difficulty.  Slides 
are  constantly  impeding  the  work  and  riiak- 
ing  additional  excavation  necessary.  The 
French  encountered  these  slides,  and  they 
continue  to  increase  in  volume  as  the  canal 
prism  is  deepened.  The  best  known  slide  is 
that  of  Cucuracha,  just  south  of  Gold  Hill, 
where  an  area  of  over  27  acres  is  in  motion. 
In  1907  the  maximum  movement  of  this  slide 
was  14  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other 
slides  have  developed  from  time  to  time. 
When  they  occur  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  start  a  steam-shovel  gang  taking  out  the 
earth  as  fast  as  it  fills  in.  Over  1,000,000 
cubic  yards  are  still  in  motion  and  will  have 
to  be  removed.  While  the  slides  offer  diffi- 
culties, it  is  not  expected  they  will  affect 
the  total  cost  and  amount  of  the  work  by 
more  than  i  per  cent.     No  serious  danger 


from  these  slides  is  anticipated  after  the 
completion  of  the  canal. 

It  is  also  in  Culebra  cut  that  the  visitor 
obtains  an  idea  of  the  inmiensity  of  the  plant 
Here  he  sees  many  of  the  devices  installe<f  to 
lessen  labor  and  to  enhance  accomplishment 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mechan- 
ical portion  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  by 
the  fact  that  100  steam  shovels  are  at  work  on 
the  entire  line;  that  the  plant  carries  413 1  cars, 
279  locomotives,  18  dredges,  39  barges,  and 
16  pile-drivers  on  the  canal  alone,  with  68 
locomotives,  56  coaches,  and  1495  freight 
cars  on  the  railroad. 

At  Porto  Bello  are  immense  rock-crushing 
works  with  a  force  of  700  men,  prep^aiing 
rock  for  the  concrete  plant  at  Gatun.  At 
Gorgona  are  immense  machine  shops,  while 
on  other  portions  of  the  canal  are  various 
other  works  and  plants  which  serve  to  keep 
this  army  of  men  busy. 

At  Culebra  one  sees  track  torn  up  and 
laid  down  with  seemingly  reckless  abandon. 
Over  a  mile  of  new  track  a  day  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing.  To  perform  this  task  more  ex- 
peditiously, a  track-laying  machine  is  used 
which  does  the  work  of  700  men.  This  is 
used  especially  on  the  dumps  at  Tabemilla, 
the  largest  one,  and  at  other  points  where 
immense  areas  are  being  filled  with  refuse. 

To  imload  the  cars  a  steam  plow  is  used, 
which  is  dragged  along  the  tops  of  the  cars, 
imloading  the  dirt  loosened  by  the  one  mil- 
lion pounds  of  dynamite  used  monthly.    The 
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trains  move  backward  and  forward  con- 
stantly, and  only  the  President's  special  has 
been  known  to  stop  these  constantly  moving 
processions  of  cars  carrying  the  spoil  of 
Culebra.  Much  of  the  spoil  h  taken  to 
Gatun  dam,  while  some  other  portions  are 
used  in  the  breakwater  that  is  being  con- 
structed at  the  Pacific  entrance  and  the  re- 
mainder is  spread  out  on  the  dumps,  where 
anw*Z*v:  I^v;..-  U  used  to  scatter  it  after 
dumping  from  the  cars.  To  operate  this 
plant  llirrc  is  an  army  of  35,000  men,  in- 
volvliilt  a  pay  rail  of  $2,000,000  a  month. 

When  the  canal  h  complete  breakwaters 
idB  protect  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
c^lrancL'?^,  Colon  Harbor,  on  the  Atlantic 
side^  is  oj>eii  and  unprotected.  It  will  be  en- 
dcved  by  a  b^eak^^aler,  two  miles  long,  ex- 
teodtng  fiortheostward  from  Toro  Point 
L%htJiCHtse.  Another  breakwater,  about 
thro^  Cjuarlers  of  a  mile  long,  will  protect  the 
aatjaiHr  channel  m^  t  he  east  side. 

The  PacifR'  hitrhor  is  usually  quiet,  but  to 
prevent  the  inflow  of  silt  and  to  provide 
a  dumping  place  for  much  of  the  Culebra 
spoQ  a  breakwater  is  being  built  from  Balboa, 
the  Pacific  terminus,  to  Naos  Island,  one  of 
the  several  small  islands  in  the  harbor,  four 
miles  distant.     These  islands  will  probably 


be  used  for  fortification  purposes,  in  case  the 
policy  of  fortification  is  adopted.  They  are 
so  situated  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
war  vessels  to  a  point  where  shelling  can  be 
effectively  done.  For  the  same  reason,  Mira- 
flores  locks  were  placed  farther  inland  than 
was  at  first  planned,  in  order  that  the  locks 
might  be  out  of  shelling  distance  of  the  sea. 

THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  stupendous 
work  Colonel  Goethals  and  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  have  met  and  solved  the 
labor  difl[iculty.  In  August  of  19 10  there 
were  45,000  men  on  the  pay  roll.  Of  these, 
5000  were  Amencans.  The  remainder  were 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Spanish  laborers,  and 
colored  laborers  from  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
and  other  West  Indian  points.  On  Septem- 
ber 28,  1910,  there  were  35,369  men  actually 
at  work.  The  discrepancy  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  West  Indian  laborer  will 
never  work  so  long  as  he  has  any  money  in 
his  pocket.  Of  this  number,  actually  work- 
ing for  the  commission  and  not  for  the 
Panama  Railroad,  4459  were  on  the  gold 
roll,  or  on  the  roll  which  calls  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  American  ciurency,  and 
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25,229  men  were  on  the  silver  roll,  or  paid 
in  Panamanian  currency.  The  men  on  the 
gold  roll  include  mechanics,  skilled  artisans, 
clerks,  and  officials.  They  are  mostly  Amer- 
icans. By  the  distinction  of  the  "gold  em- 
ployees" and  "silver  employees,"  the  Govern- 
ment has  solved  the  difficulty  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  races.  The  signs  over  the  eating 
houses,  in  the  waiting  stations,  and  in  the  rail- 
way cars, "  for  gold  employees  "  and  "  for  silver 
employees,"  indicate  where  the  different  races 
shall  enter,  with  the  elimination  of  any  result- 
ing discontent. 

The  generous  wages  paid  to  employees  has 
minimized  labor  difficulties,  although  what 
may  be  the  beginning  of 'trouble  was  started 
when  President  Taft  was  on  the  Isthmus. 
Government  employees  cannot  strike,  but  the 
boiler-makers,  drawing  65  cents  an  hour  (al- 
most twice  as  mudi  as  they  would  receive  in 
the  United  States),  demanded  an  immediate 
settlement  of  their  difficulties.  The  President 
refused  to  make  an  immediate  answer,  and 
they  resigned,  giNing  the  required  five  days' 


notice.  Later  they  were  ordered  to  p)erform 
certain  duties  and  refused  on  the  ground  that 
under  the  terms  of  their  agreement  they  were 
not  required  to  do  so.  Colonel  Goethals  im- 
mediately discharged  them.  The  complaint 
of  the  boiler-makers  was  the  same  as  that  of 
all  hourly  men.  They  were  receiving  65  cents 
an  hour,  with  "time  and  a  half"  for  over- 
time. They  were  also  receiving  fifteen  days 
leave  of  absence  and  thirty  days  sick  leave, 
with  the  usual  privileges,  which,  in  the  case  of 
married  men,  is  computed  to  be  worth  $45  a 
month  additional.  They  wanted  six  w6eks 
leave  of  absence.  After  his  return  President 
Taft  issued  an  executive  order,  allowing  hourly 
men  thirty  days  leave  of  absence,  with  pay. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  regard  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF 
CANAL  EMPLOYEES 

In  addition  to  drawing  a  much  higher  sal- 
ary than  he  could  obtain  in  the  United  States, 
the  Panama  employee  finds  his  lines  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  The  Government  looks  upon 
him  as  a  ward.    He  is  provided  with  quarters, 


liilT'       fc.    ("r    *- t'fTjfi   A^fc^CtaiU  ^n,    .%.    V. 

TESTING  THE  STONEY  GATE  VALVE 

'm;  val  ve^  will  control  the  flow  of  water  from  the  lateral  culverts  into  the  floor  of  the  locks  in  the  canal.  The  valve  is  the  Uun 
^•nacture  between  the  concrete  testing  stand  and  the  corded  pig-iron  on  top.   The  testing  wall  was  built  for  the  purpose 
cf  testing  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  water  that  will  rest  on  the  valve  when  the  lock  is  filled  with  water. 
The  pig  iron,  looking  like  cord  wood  in  the  picture,  weighs  275  tons,  the  exact  weight  which  the  pres- 
sure of  water  wiU  exert.     The  tests  were  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mechanism,  the 
frictional  resisting  power,  etc.    The  valves  are  made  of  steel,  10  feet  8  inches  wide 
by  18  feet  10  inches  high) 
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a  modem  house  in  the  case  of  married  men; 
his  house  is  furnished,  he  receives  free  medical 
attendance  and  medicine,  free  fuel,  free  water 
and  light,  and  ice  is  delivered  at  his  door  at 
cost,  and  free  hospital  service.  He  is  eligible 
to  membership  in  any  of  the  social  clubs,  the 
Government  fiunishmg  the  clubhouse  with 
bowling  alley,  pool  and  billiard  tables,  super- 
intendents and  stewards,  for  which  he  pays 
$10  a  year,  the  money  being  used  by  the  club 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  magazines  and 
other  appurtenances.  If  he  belongs  to  a 
church,  he  finds  the  church  furnished  and  the 
preacher  employed.  He  has  free  books,  free 
schools  and  free  school  supplies.  His  children 
are  taken  to  the  schools  and  returned  to  their 
homes  in  conveyances.  If  they  attend  the 
high  school,  they  are  given  monthly  trip 
passes  over  the  Panama  Railroad  to  the 
high  schools  at  Ancon  and  at  Gatun. 

Through  the  commissary  department,  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  eliminated.  The  Amer- 
ican employed  on  the  Isthmus  eats  beefsteak 
of  a  finer  character  than  is  usually  obtained 
at  home,  and  at  less  cost.  The  commissary 
department,  under  the  management  of  Major 


Wilson,  runs  special  trains  across  the  Zone, 
carrying  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  fresh 
eggs,  and  at  a  lower  price  than  would  have  to 
be  paid  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

CANAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Already  the  future  administration  of  the 
canal  is  under  discussion.  As  a  result  of  his 
visit,  President  Taft  has  recommended  a  toll 
charge  of  $i  per  net  ton  register,  which  is  a 
cut  rate  of  68  cents  as  compared  with  the  tolls 
charged  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  which,  if 
adopted,  may  result  in  a  commercial  war  be- 
tween the  Panama  and  Suez  routes  for  the 
ocean  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  the  construction  work  has 
also  brought  the  question  of  the  fortification 
of  the  canal  to  the  front.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  submitted  an  estimate  and  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $19,000,000  for  for- 
tification, '^th  an  additional  $2,000,000  for  a 
proper  naval  establishment.  President  Taft 
is  committed  to  the  proposed  policy  of  forti- 
fication and  the  two  questions  will  be  thrashed 
out  by  Congress  this  winter. 


<-*vniglM  bf  ttoe 


THE  MIDDLE  LOCX  OF  GATUN  DAM 

(Showing  the  full  depth  of  the  Canal  and  bottom,  all  completed) 


PUTTING  THE  AUTOMOBILE  TO  GENERAL  FARM  USE 


FARMING  WITH  AUTOMOBILES 

BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 


CTEAM  tractors  have  been  employed  for  a 
^  good  many  years  for  heavy  industrial 
motor  vehicle  work  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  with  the  exception  of  tractors  for 
plowing  on  our  big  Western  ranches  the  use  of 
these  machines  has  been  very  limited  in  this 
country.  Now  that  the  explosive  engine  has 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development,  the  gas- 
oline tractor  has  appeared  as  an  important 
factor  in  our  agricultural  life.  It  promises  in 
a  way  to  make  revolutionizing  effects  in  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  our  great  crops 
and  in  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
rural  districts. 

The  gasoline  tractor  is  designed  to  meet 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  country,  and  its  work  is  almost  as 
wide  and  varied  as  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
commerce.  The  automobile  trucks  are  rap- 
idly taking  possession  of  the  streets  of  our 
cities  both  for  light  and  heavy  hauling,  but 
they  are  not  intended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  day  in  the  rural  and  country 
districts,  where  hauling  of  heavy  loads  for 
long  distances  over  all  kinds  of  roads  is  the 
important  issue.  In  England,  tractors  are  in 
use  designed  for  hauling  gross  loads  of  six 
—  J  ~  .y^^rj  i^Qj^g  ^y^  ordinary  macadam  roads 


graded  up  to  i  to  8,  and,  by  the  use  of  spuds 
affixed  to  the  wheels,  the  tractors  can  haul 
trailers  behind  of  from  three  to  four  tons. 
These  English  gasoline  tractors  can  extricate 
themselves  from  ^sof t  ground  or  travel  over 
very  rough  and  uneven  ground.  The  ma- 
chines have  the  advantage  over  steam  tract- 
ors both  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  in  weight. 
The  weight  of  fuel  is  about  one-eighth  of  that 
of  coal,  and  a  further  gain  in  weight  is  in  the 
amount  of  water  carried. 

The  English  tractors  are  intended  likewise 
for  hauHng  agricultural  machines,  and  are 
readily  adapted  in  a  semi-combined  fashion 
for  a  great  variety  of  farm  work,  such  as  haul- 
ing and  operating  plows,  mowing  machines, 
reapers  and  binders,  and  for  driving  threshing 
outfits,  chaff  cutters,  grinders,  and  sawing 
equipments.  The  tractors  are  mounted  on 
three  wheels,  all  of  which  are  adapted  for 
propulsion,  but  the  third  is  driven  from  the 
balance  gear  of  the  differential  shaft.  No 
one  wheel  can  slip  when  rounding  a  cor- 
ner unless  the  third  wheel  slips  also,  and, 
as  the  fundamental  point  of  agriciiltural 
traction  is  grip  on  the  ground,  no  great 
weight  is  therefore  necessary  for  this  type  of 
tractor. 
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From  actual  experience  these  tractors  have 
shown  that  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  gal- 
lons of  fuel  they  are  able  to  operate  for  one 
hour  a  threshing  machine,  mow  two  acres  of 
grass,  mow  and  tie  nearly  two  acres  of  grain, 
plow  nearly  one  acre,  or  haul  three  tons,  six 
miles.  There  are  three  speeds  provided  for 
cither  direction — $}^f  .2]/^,  and  7  miles  per 
hour. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  gaso- 
line tractor  appeared  later  than  in  England, 
but  it  has  multiplied  far  more  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
percentage  of  crops  planted,  harvested,  and 
hauled  to  market  by  the  tractors  is  very 
small,  but  it  is  increasing  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  The  question  of  power  on  the  farm 
is  to-day  of  crucial  importance.  The  porta- 
ble gas  engine  or  tractor  is  revolutionizing 
agricultural  conditions  just  as  surely  as  the 
use  of  general  farm  implements  did  a  quarter 
and  half  a  century  ago.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers are  annually  equipping  their  farms  with 
gas  engines  of  small  and  large  power  to  oper- 
ate grindstones,  pump  water,  saw  wood,  chop 
fodder,  grind  feed,  operate  chums,  and  cream 
separators,  and  to  furnish  light  for  the  bams 
and  homes.  On  the  larger  farms  and  ranches 
the  gasoline  engines  are  doing  the  plowing, 
harrowing,  mowing,  threshing,  and  hauling 
of  produce  to  market. 

Where  75  per  cent,  of  the  rural  community 
is  given  to  mixed  farming,  combining  dairy- 
ing, hog  raising,  and  the  fattening  of  choice 
stall-fed  beef  cattle,  the  small  p)ortable  gas 


engines  of  from  5  to  10  horsepower  are  the 
most  popular.  The  engine  is  mounted  on 
wheels  and  can  readily  be  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  farm  to  grind  feed  for  the  cattle, 
cut  com  for  ensilage,  pulp  roots,  thresh  grain 
in  the  barn,  and  milk  the  cows  and  run 
the  churns  and  cream  separators.  A  five- 
horse-power  engine  will,  for  instance,  thresh 
from  200  to  250  bushels  of  wheat  a  day, 
and  only  two  men  are  required  for  the 
operation  of  it. 

In  regions  where  medium-sized  grain  farms 
are  cultivated,  with  a  crop  of  from  6,000  to 
15,000  bushels,  the  problem  is  and  always  has 
been  how  to  do  the  threshing  with  the  least 
number  of  men  and  at  the  proper  time.  The 
gasoline  portable  outfit  of  from  12  to  30 
horsepower  has  solved  this  problem  for 
thousands  of  farmers.  Many  farmers  of  this 
class  are  equipped  with  portable  tractors  of 
from  30  to  35  horsepower,  which  have  good 
hauling  power  and  are  sufficient  to  handle  a 
good-sized  separator  fitted  with  both  self- 
feeders  and  stackers,  and  also  baggers.  The 
engine  is  used  also  for  plowing  and  much  other 
work  on  the  farm.  A  12-horsepower  engine 
is  powerful  enough  to  handle  a  28-inch  separa- 
tor without  feeder  when  a  carrier  instead  of 
a  wind  stacker  is  used.  This  outfit  may 
answer  for  the  smaller  farm,  but  not  for  the 
larger  ones  where  the  help  problem  is  of  such 
vital  importance. 

A  comparison  between  the  old-fashioned 
steam  method  of  operation  and  a  portable 
gasoline   engine   running   a  separator  with 
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AN  AUTO  DOING  DRAUGHT-HORSE  WORK  IN  FRONT  OF  A  CORN-CRIB 

(The  farmer  can  make  thia  machine  take  the  place  of  a  small  engine  for  sawing  wood,  shelling  com.  pumping  water,  chop- 
ping feed,  and  churning,  besides  serving  as  a  vehicle) 


self-feeder  and  wind  stacker  may  be  summed  shortly  after  it  had  been  wet  and  soggy.   The 
up  as  follows:  vegetation  was  rank  and  heavy,  presenting 

most  difficult  conditions  for  plowing.    The 
^^^^  cost  of  from  17  to  1 8  cents  per  acre  included 

Engineer,  per  day $4. 00  ^^ly  oil  for  fuel  and  lubrication. 

Fireman,  per  day 2 .  50         -^ 

Man  and  team  hauling  water,  per  day 5 .00 

COMPARATIVE   COST  IN  PLOWING:    HORSE, 

Total $11 .50  STEAM,  AND   GASOLINE 

GASOLINE 

20  gallons  of  gasoline  at  25c.  per  gal $5 .  00  Throughout  the  States  of    Kansas,   Ne- 

2  hours  of  man's  time  each  day  at  25c .50  braska,  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of  Texas,  Colo- 

— rado,  and  New  Mexico,  traction  plowing  with 

^°^^^ ?5-5o  gasoline  outfits  is  quite  common,  and  the  lack 

Saving  in  favor  of  gasoline  engine $6 .  00  of  rainfall  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  makes 

the  ground  so  dry  and  hard  that  horse  plow- 

The  size  of  the  fuel  and  lubricating  bills  ing  is  often  practically  impossible.    In  this 

depends  partly  upon  the  grades  of  oil.    Most  region  it  costs  the  farmer  with  the  horsepower 

of  the  tractors  are  designed  to  bum  gasoline,  to  plow  land  the  following:   Four  horses,  ten 

kerosene,  alcohol,  and  any  low-grade  oils  of  hours,  $3.40;  one  man  and  board,  $2,    This 

various  kinds.    In  Iowa  and  other  central  outfit  will  plow  five  acres  at  a  total  cost  of 

Western  States   the  farmers  use  low-grade  $5.40  or  $1.08  per  acre.    This  outfit  will  also 

kerosene  oil  known  as  Southwestern  distil-  break  2.5  acres  of  prairie  sod  at  a  cost  of 

late,  costing  from  5  to  7  cents  a  gallon,  approximately  $2.16  per  acre.    These  figures 

This  fuel  comes  from  the  Kansas  and  Okla-  may  vary  a  little  throughout  the  com  belt  and 

homa  oil  fields.    The  gasoline  used  in  this  Northwest  wheat  country,  but  they  repre- 

section  is  a  non-illuminating  oil,  and  costs  sent  a  good  average.    The   great  problem 

from  12  to  14  cents  a  gallon.    At  these  rates  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  preparing  the 

the   cost  of  plowing  with  a  22-horsepower  soil  for  the  crops.    Anything  that  will  lessen 

tractor  in  a  test  of  eighteen  shifts  was  $3,137  this  materially  will  mean  a  great  boon  to  the 

for  every  17^^  acres  plowed.  The  ground  had  farmers, 

been  idle  for  some  time,  and  it  was  plowed  In  most  parts  of  Dakota  where  gasoline  is 
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STAEHNO  FOR   TBE  MILL 

delivered  on  the  farms  at  a  cost  of  i6  cents 
per  gallon,  the  gas  tractor  for  plowing  has 
a.lready  proved  a  great  factor  in  the  agricul- 
tural problem.  Here  the  land  is  plowed  with 
f^asolme  tractors  at  a  cost  of  80  cents  per  acre. 
T^is  is  based  on  an  allowance  of  3  gallons  of 
fuel  to  the  acre;  two  men  running  the  outfit 
at  $3  each,  and  for  board  of  the  men.  The 
tractor  will  average  25  acres  a  day.  That  the 
cost  o£  the  fuel  is  01^  of  the  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  situation  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons  of  a  steam  and  gasoline 
tractor. 

In  central  Montana,  where  sod-breaking  is 
very  heavy,  and  coal  at  the  mines  can  be  had 
for  $3  per  ton,  and  a  mine  is  often  closer 
to  the  fidd  than  a  railroad  stadon,  the 
cost  of  plowing  25  acres  a  day  with  a  steam 
tractor  is  $25,  or  $1  per  acre.  Gasdine  in 
this  same  region  sells  at  22  cents  per  gal- 
kxiy  and  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  with 
a  gasoline  machine  averages  $1.20  an  acre. 

Shift   the  scene  to  almost      

any  part  of  the  Dakotas 
where  coal  costs  on  the 
average  $7  per  ton  and  gas- 
oline 16  cents  per  gallon,  and 
we  find  that  it  costs  $1.32 
to  plow  an  acre  by  steam 
and  80  cents  by  gasoline. 
These  figures  are  based 
upon  actual  operating 
costs,  and  will  vary  only 
slightly  in  different  locali- 
ties- 

In  competition  with  the 
horse  the  gasoline  tractor  on 
the  big  farms  and  ranches 
has  an  enormous  advantage. 
In  the  matter  of  endurance, 
the  horse  cannot  on  the 
farm  do  more  than  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  miles  of 
pull  a  day  and  retain  its 


health,  nor  work  more  than  from  six  to 
eight  hours  a  day.  A  gas  tractor  will 
make  seventeen  miles  of  furrow  travel  in 
ten  hours,  and  can  double  this  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  including  all  extra  turns.  A 
horse  working  six  hours  a  day  under 
heavy  loads  would  wear  out  in  ten  years. 
The  average  farm  tractor  has  a  useful  life 
of  more  than  ten  years  when  carefully  looked 
after. 

One  man  in  the  fidd  may  handle  from 
foiu:  to  six  horses,  developing  thereby  from 
23^  to  5  hcxsepower.  Two  men  on  a  tractor 
developing  as  mudi  power  as  25  h(»^es  will 
do  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  work 
as  the  man  handling  the  horses.  The  farm- 
working  horse  requires  S/4  pounds  of  gr^n 
and  63^  pounds  of  hay  for  every  hour  of 
actual  work  during  the  year,  costing  for  feed 
alone  at  prevailing  prices  from  4  to  5  cents 
per  work  hour.  In  return  the  animal  gives 
practically  only  a  little  more  than  half  a 
horsepower.  The  steam  traction  engine 
uses  approximately  a  ton  of  coal  per  horse- 
power hour  at  the  draw  bar  costing  from 
2  to  4  cents,  according  to  price  of  coal. 
The  gasoline  engine  tractor  under  the  same 
conditions  costs  approximately  from  2  to  3.5 
cents,  depending  upon  the  price  of  gasoline. 

USEFULNESS  OF  THE  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 

But  the  nKxiern  tractor  is  used  for  nearly 
every  variety  of  farm  work,  and  not  limited 
to  plowii^  and  threshing,  and  its  ad^tability 
to  these  varying  conditions  makes  it  almost, 
if  not  more,  flexible  than  the  horse.    It  can 
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HAULING   A  LIGHT   LOAD   OF  HAY 

be  used  for  pumping  water  for  stock  and  home 
use,  which  the  horse  could  not  well  do,  and  it 
can  be  harnessed  up  in  tandem  to  operate  a 
number  of  machines  simultaneously.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
to  see  gasoline  tractors  operating  a  grind- 
stone, feed  chopper,  fanning  mill,  and  sawing 
outfit  all  at  once.  When  the  work  is  finished 
the  tractor  is  hitched  up  to  a  trailer  loaded 
with  hay  or  grain,  and  it  travels  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  seven  miles  with  several  tons  of  prod- 
uce to  the  distant  railroad  station  or  market. 
As  a  pumping  engine  the  gasoline  engine  is 
far  ahead  of  the  windmill,  and  as  a  hauling 
machine  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  horse. 

IMPROVING  THE  COUNTRY  ROADS 

Many  of  the  gas  tractors  of  the  West  are  in 
one  sense  home-made.  They  consist  of  ordi- 
nary lo  and  30  horsepower  gasoline  engines 
mounted  on  broad-tired  wheels  of  some  dis- 
carded farm  machine.  These  tractors  are 
then  used  for  hauling  heavy  loads  of  hay  and 
grain  to  market.  Good  roads  are  not  so  essen- 
tial to  this  work  as  appears  at  first  sight,  and 
the  tractors  instead  of  injuring  the  roads  tend 
to  improve  poor  highways.  The  wheels  of 
the  heavy  tractors  are  broad,  and  they  pack 
down  the  soil  of  the  wheel  track  firmly. 
Roads  of  inferior  condition  where  tractors 
have  traveled  over  them  for  a  few  months  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  crops  are  harvested 
show  a  firmer  roadbed  than  many  macadam 
roads.  The  farmers  and  road-builders  of 
many  of  these  farming  sections  have  discov- 
ered that  all  they  have  to  do  to  make  good 
roads  is  to  fill  all  hollows  and  muddy  places 
with  stones  broken  the  size  of  an  egg.  The 
heavy  tractors  roll  them  into  the  soil,  and  if 
more  stone  is  put  on  each  spring  a  natural 


hard  road  is  obtained  without  the  cost  of 
expensive  rolling  and  laying.  On  macadam 
roads  in  the  rural  districts  of  England  the 
broad-tired  tractors  have  not  been  found  in- 
jurious, even  when  trailers  are  hauled  behind 
them.  The  chief  desideratum  is  that  both 
tractors  and  trailers  shall  have  tires  at  least 
five  or  six  inches  wide. 

On  the  general-purpose  farms  of  a  dozen 
States  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  gaso- 
line engines  are  engaged  in  putting  the  small 
grains  in  the  ground  in  the  spring,  plowing, 
discing  and  harrowing  for  corn,  hauling  load- 
ers and  wagons  in  the  haying  season,  harvest- 
ing the  small  grains  and  hauling  wagons 
when  stacking,  hauling  and  spreading  manure, 
plowing  and  seeding  in  the  fall,  cutting  com 
and  filling  sUo,  running  the  threshing  ma- 
chines, cutting  com  fodder  or  hauling  com 
buskers,  hauling  the  crops  to  market,  nmning 
the  wood  saw,  running  the  hay  press  and  the 
feed  grinders,  and  pumping  water  and  furnish- 
ing light  for  bams  and  houses.  These  and 
many  other  things  are  being  done  by  portable 
engines  and  gas  tractors  in  the  farming  re- 
gions of  this  country. 

SAVING  TIME  IN  HAULING 

Farming  by  automobile  is  thus  not  exactly 
a  fanciful  idea,  but  a  practical  application  of 
the  automobile  engines  and  equipments  for 
every-day  agricultural  work.  In  addition  to 
this  many  automobiles  of  the  regulation  type 
and  of  special  design  are  employed  by  the 
farmers  of  the  West  for  both  business  and 
pleasure.  Thousands  of  light  automobile 
trucks  and  delivery  wagons  are  used  by  the 
farmers  for  hauling  almost  daily  in  the  hsurvest 
season  farm  produce  of  a  perishable  nature  to 
market.  A  trip  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
is  easily  made  with  a  light  load  of  perishable 
goods.  The  saving  in  freight  and  express  is 
a  big  item  to  consider.  The  truck  farmers 
near  our  large  cities  are  adopting  the  automo- 
bile delivery  wagon,  for  to  them  it  saves  time 
in  delivery  over  the  old  system  of  hauling  by 
horse  and  truck.  The  farm  automobile  is 
bringing  the  cities  closer  to  the  farms  and 
opening  up  a  wider  region  for  supplies.  The 
farmer  with  a  good  automobile  delivery  truck 
is  closer  to  the  market  to-day,  when  living  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  than  another  liv- 
ing six  or  eight  miles  from  town  if  depend- 
ent upon  the  ordinary  horse  and  truck.  The 
annihilation  of  space  for  the  farmer  is  thus 
a  big  consideration.  It  enables  him  to  deliver 
produce  in  person  at  the  markets  and  get  back 
to  the  farm  early  in  the  forenoon.     In  addi- 
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tkm  to  this  he  has  the  pleasure  of  a  spin,  and 
something  to  look  forward  to  on  Sundays 
when  recreation  is  in  order. 

In  the  last  year  the  biggest  purchasers  of 
automobOes  in  four  of  our  Western  States 
lived  in  the  rural  districts  or  in  small  towns 
and  villages.  About  60  per  cent,  of  these 
purchasers  were  farmers,  or  what  might  be 
called  near-farmers.  In  four  other  Western 
States  40  per  cent,  of  the  buyers  of  automo- 
biles were  out-and-out  fanners  or  stock  breed- 
ers, and  20  per  cent,  of  the  purchasers  in 
five  other  States  belonged  to  the  same  dass. 
There  is  little  wonder  that  manufacturers  of 
the  West  are  designing  special  machines  for 
the  farm  and  rural  trade. 

The  story  is  not  complete  without  adding 
that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  gasoline 
engines,   ranging  in  size    from   i^  to  40 


horsepower,  are  annually  purchased  by  farm- 
ers for  use  in  operating  about  everything 
from  a  chum  and  sewing  machine  to  big 
threshing  machines.  The  gasoline  engine  of 
small  horsepower  is  adapted  to  a  farm  of  any 
size.  It  is  the  only  power  that  can  cover 
the  whole  field  as  wdl  as  the  horse.  The 
small  farmer  could  not  afFord  to  own  and 
operate  a  steam  engine,  but  a  chicken  farmer 
or  small  fruit  farmer  can  afford  a  2,  3  or  5 
horsepower  gasoline  engine.  The  wonderful 
flexibility  of  the  engine  thus  makes  it  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  people.  In  other  words,  the  gas 
engine  in  one  form  or  another  is  rapidly  and 
steadily  revolutionizing  farm  conditions  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  is 
not  a  dream  of  the  future,  but  an  actuality 
observable  i^x>n  tens  of  thousands  of  farms. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  FIRE  SERVICE 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 


TpHE  automobile  has  scored  a  dictinct 
*  triumph  in  fire  department  service.  To- 
day aD  progressive  fire  departments  are  adopt- 
ing or  are  considering  motor-driven  appa- 
ratus, which  finds  a{^cation  not  only  in  the 
largi^  dtiesy  but  in  the  rural  and  suburban 
districts,  where  anything  like  adequate  fire 
protectkm  hitherto  has  been  impossible. 
Thus  from  New  York,  where  most  of  the 
heavy  hose  wagons  in  the  territory  covered  by 
the  high  pressure  system  soon  are  to  be  motor- 
driven,  to  the  suburban  town  where  a  chem- 
ical engine  or  a  combination  fire  engine  and 
hose  wagon  can  be  sent  over  country  roads  at 
a  speed  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  the 
automobile  has  established  itself  on  the  score 
of  cflSdency  and  economy. 

Di^>lacing  the  horse,  with  a  surprising  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  automobile 
apparatus  is  now  working  many  innovations 
in  modem  fire  department  practice,  for  at  the 
same  expense  vastly  increased  protection  is 
possible,  and  more  units  and  men  can  be  con- 
centrated at  the  scene  of  fire  in  much  shorter 
time  than  previously,  making  it  often  possi- 
ble to  bring  a  fire  under  control  before  it 
develops  to  serious  dimendons.  Thus  with 
increased  speed  for  all  classes  of  apparatus,  it 
seems  prolMible  that  larger  and  more  powerful 
machines  can  be  used,  for  the  size  and  p)ower 
of  fire  engines,  extensi<»i  ladder  trucks,  and 
water   towers    hitherto  have  been  limited 


principally  by  the  weight  that  three  horses 
could  draw  at  reasonable  speed. 

The  economy  of  motor-driven  apparatus  is 
of  course  a{^>arent.  With  no  horses  to  feed, 
shoe,  and  otherwise  care  for,  and  with  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil  consumed  only  when  the 
machine  is  in  actual  use,  the  saving  on  the 
score  of  maintenance  is  extraordinary.  Added 
to  this  there  is  the  gain  in  space  in  the  fire- 
house  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  horses  with 
their  forage  and  other  stores,  so  that  two 
pieces  of  s^paratus,  if  desired,  can  be  kept  in 
less  space  than  was  formerly  required  for  one, 
while  the  quarters  of  the  firemen  are  much 
pleasanter  and  more  sanitary.  As  a  result  of 
these  economies  many  towns  and  suburban 
villages  are  now  able  to  install  really  effective 
fire  apparatus  capable  of  affording  a  large 
measure  of  much-needed  protection  to  the 
surrounding  country,  where  previously  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  necessary  men  and 
horses  for  a  limited 'field  of  operation  would 
have  been  prohibitive.  So  universal  is  the 
tendency  to  acquire  self-propelled  apparatus 
that  some  consideration  of  the  leading  types 
already  developed  is  not  without  interest. 

In  the  equipment  of  a  fire  department  the 
steam  fire  engine  is  usually  considered  the 
most  important  piece  of  apparatus,  the  power 
of  the  individual  machine  depending  upon 
its  size,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  by 
the  hauling  capacity  of  three  horses  imder 
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THE  PIONEER  MOTOR  HOSE  WAGON  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

(This  wagon  is  the  prototype  of  five  others  now  building  for  use  in  the  high  pressure  distnct.     It  carries  forty-five  lengths  rf 

heavy  hose,  and  its  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  little  more  than  the  shoeing  of  one  of  the  three  horses  used 

with  a  first  size  horse  drawn  wagon.     The  motor  wagon  has  greater  speed  and  carrying  capacity) 


ordinary  conditions  of  pavement  or  road.  To 
draw  such  a  machine  trained  horses  are  used 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  towns  of  smaller 
size  teams  are  temporarily  hired  from  a  near- 
by livery  stable  or  otherwise  secured.  Under 
such  conditions  the  range  of  operation  of  the 
fire  engines  even  in  good  weather  is  limited, 
as  to  both  distance  and  speed,  and  with  snow 
or  ice  it  is  seriously  restricted.  Steam-pro- 
pelled fire  engines  have  been  used,  and  are 
still  employed  in  a  few  fire  departments,  but 
their  success  never  has  been  pronounced  and 
in  New  York  City  they  have  been  abandoned 
for  many  years. 

With  modern  gasoline  engines,  however,  it  is 
quite  diflPerent,  and  the  successful  use  of  these 
motors  with  commercial  vehicles  for  heavy 
loads  and  for  speed  early  suggested  their 
availability  for  fire  apparatus.  Simply  to 
pro\dde  tractive  power  iar  an  ordinary  steam 
fire  engine  or  hook  and  ladder  truck,  an  auto- 
mobile chassis  with  engine  of  considerable 
power  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  front  wheels 
and  horses  with  but  little  change  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  machine,  just  as  is  done  with 
some  heavy  coal  trucks.  This  in  no  way  in- 
terferes A^ith  the  existing  system  or  practice 
but  merely  gives  an  efficient  and  economical 
substitute  for  the  horses,  with  a  gain  in  power 
and  speed.  Such  an  arrangement  constructed 


recently  for  a  second-size  fire  engine  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Department  consists  of  a 
three-cylinder  gasoline  engine  of  the  vaiveless 
type  of  ninety  horsepower,  with  a  chain 
drive.  This  arrangement  is  to  be  installed, 
provided  it  meets  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, together  with  a  motor  hose  wagon  of 
the  type  described  below,  so  that  the  New 
York  officials  can  make  a  thorough  trial  under 
city  conditions  in  a  busy  district  of  a  com- 
plete motor  company.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  is  awaited  with  general  interest, 
as  if  it  is  found  practical  the  plan  is  likely  to 
meet  with  universal  adoption  in  fire  depart- 
ments during  the  transition  stage  to  a  high 
pressure  basis  with  a  central  pumping  station 
or  until  gasoline  engines  are  altogether  used. 

MOTOR  HOSE   WAGONS 

But  where  the  steam  fire  engine  has  been 
practically  supplanted  by  a  high-pressure 
service  with  independent  mains  and  hydrants 
for  fire  use,  the  motor  wagon  for  carrying  the 
heavy  hose  has  been  proved  especially  useful 
and  far  more  economical  and  efficient  than 
the  horse-drawn  tender.  For  almost  two 
years  such  a  motor-driven  hose  tender  has 
been  in  constant  use  by  one  of  the  most 
active   companies   of   the   New   York  Fire 
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Department.  It  carries  forty-five  50-foot 
lengths  of  the  extra-strong  hose  required  for 
the  high  pressure,  amounting  in  weight  with 
the  o^er  accessories  and  firemen  to  aboilt 
Oooo  pounds.  Used  imder  all  conditions  of 
weather  and  pavement  and  ready  for  instant 
service,  never  once  has  this  machine  failed, 
and  the  annual  expense  for  gasoline,  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and  repairs  is  little  more  than  that 
for  shoeing  one  of  the  three  horses  required 
for  the  older  type  of  tender. 

The  speed  is  greater  than  with  horses,  in 
fact  the  motor  wagon  is  capable  of  forty  miles 
an  hour,  a  rate  as  unnecessary  as  imdesirable 
in  crowded  city  streets,  and  once  a  fireman  is 
trained  as  a  chauffeur  the  driving  is  much 
easier  and  safer.  The  wagon  carries  all  the 
essential  tools  and  adjuncts,  and  mounts  be- 
hind the  driver's  seat  a  special  turret  nozzle 
to  which  several  hose  lines  from  the  hydrant 
may  be  "siamesed,"  in  Case  a  powerful 
stream  of  water  is  to  be  delivered.  In  proof 
of  the  complete  success  of  this  piece  of 
apparatus  it  may  be  stated  that  five  sim- 
ilar motor  wagons  are  being  constructed 
for  use  in  the  high-pressure  district  of  New 
York  City. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  motor  tender  is  about 
$6700,  as  compared  with  $2000  for  the  regular 
Large-size  hose  cart  and  three  horses,  but  the 
care  and  feeding  of  the  latter  amoimt  to  at 
least  $600  per  year.  As  the  average  eflFec- 
tivc  life  of  a  fire  horse  in  active  service  is  but 
five  years,  $200  must  be  charged  o£f  annually 
for  depreciation  of  the  team.  This  is  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  case  of  the  automobile 
50  limited    is   its   actual   mileage.     Conse- 


quently in  four  or  five  years  the  motor  wagon 
in  addition  to  giving  more  efficient  service* 
virtually  pays  for  itself.  ; 

When  the  conservative  tendency  of  the' 
New  York  Fire  Department  is  considered,  due 
naturally  to  its  heavy  responsibilities  and  the 
enormous  values  it  must  protect,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  present  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  its  affairs,  this  de- 
cision to  adopt  so  many  motor  vehicles  for  the 
high-pressure  service  is  most  significant. 
Even  further  than  this  the  New  York  depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  go,  and  among  other 
machines  specifications  have  been  prepared 
for  a  motor-driven  truck  for  an  aerial  ladder 
seventy-five  feet  in  length.  These  call  for  a 
combination  gasoline-electric  drive  where  a 
gasoline  engine  runs  a  generator  which  sup- 
plies current  to  an  electric  motor  at  each 
wheel  of  the  truck.  The  control  is  at  the 
steering  wheel  and  with  a  foot  throttle. 

There  are  also  under  construction  for  the 
New  York  Fire  Department  two  ij^  li^ri 
motor  supply  trucks  for  ordinary  service, 
but  available  for  the  rapid  transport  of  fuel 
for  the  engines  at  any  large  fire.  This  coal 
is  kept  in  barrels  ready  to  be  loaded  and 
can  be  sent  for  as  needed. 

MOTOR    APPARATUS    FOR    THE    SUBURBS    AND 
SMALLER  CITIES 

The  apparatus  just  described  is  all  of  con- 
siderable size  and  power  as  used  by  a  large 
fire  department  where  the  adoption  of  inno- 
vations is  apt  to  be  slow.  In  the  suburbs  and 
smaller  cities  motor  fire  apparatus  is  now  ex- 


A  MOTOR-DRAWN  AERIAL  LADDER  TRUCK 

(The  Seagrave  eztession  Udder  here  illustrated  has  been  used  successfully  by  the  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Pire  Department. 
A  motor  chassis  takes  the  place  of  the  front  wheels  and  horses) 
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COMBINED   MOTOR   FIRE   ENGINE    AND    HOSE   WAGON 

(The  Webb  engine  shown  combines  a  high-speed  automobile  and  a  pumping 

capacity  equal  to  that  of  a  third-class  steamer) 


miles  an  hour  that  can  be 
maintained  for  five  or  sLx 
miles  and  over  reasonable 
grades.  Such  a  machine  often 
can  reach  a  scene  of  fire  in 
outlying  districts  sufficiently 
early  to  be  of  service. 

After  the  initial  outlay 
(now  about  $7500  for  the 
best  of  these  machines  as 
compared  with  about  $5000 
for  a  third-size  steam  fire 
engine)  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance is  practically  noth- 
ing, and  a  small  house  is 
able  to  accommodate  one  or 
even  two  of  these  engines. 
The  chauffeur  is  the  en- 
gineer and  in  a  town  where 
there  is  a  volimteer  fire 
department  he  may  be  the 
only  paid  employee.  These 
tensively  employed  and  is  recognized  practice  combination  engines  are  finding  their  way 
for  many  conditions  of  service.  Most  im-  into  the  fire  departments  of  large  cities,  par- 
portant  of  these  machines  is  the  combination  ticularly  for  residential  sections,  as  they  can 
engine  which  has  been  developed  ^dthin  the  respond  promptly  to  alarms  scattered  over 
past  five  years  and  consists  of  a  powerful  considerable  territory.  In  city  service  where 
automobile  capable  of  high  speed  and  of  these  engines  are  used  the  approved  practice 
carrying  sufficient  hose  of  ordinary  size  to-  is  to  rush  them  out  on  the  first  alarm  and  to 
gether  with  a  rotary  or  reciprocating  pump  follow  with  a  steam  fire  engine  or  hold  one  or 
which  can  be  connected  with  the  engine  when  more  such  engines  in  reserve  for  a  second  alarm, 
the  latter  is  uncoupled  from  the  driving  gear.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  for  all  purposes 
New  York  City  contract  requirements  de-  so  far  as  pumping  capacity  is  concerned  the 
mand  for  such  an  engine  a  speed  of  thirty  gasoline  combination  engine  to-day  is  the 
miles  an  hour  with  a  load  of  4500  pounds  and  equivalent  of  the  steam  fire  engine  of  the  same 
a  pumping  capacity  of  700  gallons  per  minute  rated  capacity,  but  by  its  speed  it  puts  the 
against  a  pressure  of  120  pounds,  or  420  gal-  firemen  in  a  position  to  deal  with  a  fire  in  its 
Ions  per  minute  against  a  pressure  of  200  incipiency  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  a 
pounds.  The  New  York  Fire  Department  much  wider  field.  Except  for  the  built-up 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  such  engines  portions  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  the  general 
for  suburban  use,  and  there  are  several  ma-  opinion  of  firemen  that  these  combination 
chines  now  on  the  market  and  in  use  the  man-  engines  can  be  fully  recommended,  especially 
ufacturers  of  which  confidently  believe  can  as  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  pump- 
meet  these  requirements.  Such  a  machine  ing  machinery  so  that  this  soon  will  be  as 
in  pumping  capacity  is  equivalent  to  a  efficient  as  the  driving  mechanism, 
third-size  steam  fire  engine  but  carries  After  the  combination  engine  the  next 
on  it  six  firemen  and  hose  and  can  be  used  piece  of  automobile  fire  apparatus  to  be  con- 
not  only  in  connection  with  a  city  water  sidered  is  the  motor  vehicle  carrying  one  or 
service,  but  in  the  country  can  draw  water  two  chemical  tanks  and  a  supply  of  small  hose 


from  a  well  or  pond. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    SPEED 

Most  important  after  economy  of  mainte- 
nance is  high  speed— not  the  racing  speed 
which   without   adequate   reason    has   been 


for  extinguishing  fires  with  carbonic  add  gas 
generated  by  chemical  action.  These  chem- 
ical engines  are  very  useful  in  dealing  with  a 
fire  at  an  early  stage,  particularly  in  dwell- 
ings, as  the  water  damage,  often  greater  than 
that  of  the  flames,  can  be  avoided.  Many 
t>T>es  are  built  and  are  in  active  use,  from 


demanded  by  certain  fire  departments  and  those  which  carry  also  the  regulation  hose  for 
has  led  to  several  serious  accidents,  but  a  use-  the  steam  engine  following,  the  scaling  lad- 
ful  and  regular  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty  ders,  nets,  and  tools  in  addition  to  the  chem- 
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ical  equipment,  to  those  where  the  chief  object 
is  to  bring  a  number  of  firemen  to  the  ground 
at  the  earliest  moment,  it  being  argued  tKat 
a  few  trained  firemen  with  axes  and  hooks 
reinforced  with  chemical  hose,  arriving  in  sea- 
son, are  often  quite  as  useful  as  more  powerful 
apparatus.  While  for  the  majority  of  alarms 
a  chemical  engine  su£Eices,  yet  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
value  and  of  course  they  can  accomplish 
little  or  nothing  in  any  serious  situation. 

FLYING  SQUADRONS 

An  interesting  development  made  possible 
by  the  automobile  is  the  emergency  or  auxil- 
iary squad  formed  of  firemen  stationed  at  a 
central  station  but  despatched  at  high  speed 
to  any  district  on  receipt  of  an  alarm  antici- 
pating or  reinforcing  the  regular  companies 
due.  This  plan  originated  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  where  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses  was 
used  for  a  flying  squad,  and  now  with  satis- 
factory motor  vehicles  has  been  adopted  in 
a  number  of  cities  where  reasons  of  economy 
restrict  the  number  of  regular  firemen.  For  all 
purposes  but  the  largest  fires  or  a  conflagra- 
tion this  scheme  has  been  foimd  to  work 
admirably,  though  of  coiurse  it  tends  to  rMuce 
the  total  number  of  men  to  a  dangerously  low 
point  in  view  of  some  great  emergency. 

Somewhat  similar  to  such  squads  are  the 
fire  patrol  or  salvage  corps  maintained  by 
the  insurance  companies,  which  respond  with 
men  and  tarpaulin  covers  to  save  property 
and  reduce  the  water  damage.  For  this  work 
the  same  considerations  of  speed  and  economy 
have  led  to  the  use  of  motor  wagons  which 
have  an  increased  carrying  capacity  for 
covers,  and,  with  no  horses  to  be  watched, 
release  an  extra  man  to  enter  the  building. 

The  use  of  automobiles  by  fire  chiefs  brings 
to  the  scene  of  fire  at  an  early  stage  the  most 
experienced  and  skilled  officers  and  their  trips 
at  racing  speed  through  large  cities  are  famil- 
iar metropolitan  sights. 

LOW  MAINTENANCE  CHARGES 

While  motor  apparatus  involves  a  greater 
initial  expense,  yet  all  things  considered  this 
is  not  the  most  serious  item  in  connection 
with  a  fire  department.  The  maintenance  of 
horses  and  men  is  a  large  outlay  and  often 
prevents  many  small  cities  and  towns  from 
installing  fire  apparatus  which  they  need  most 
seriously.*     Particidarly  is  this  the  case  in 

^Ont  firm  of  fire  fti»pAntoi  manufactnrers  for  S45.000 
vfll  bMUll  four  comblnfttlon  oigine  and  hose  wa«ons.  two 
_•        .  j^jjj^  ^  chJeT*  car  which  will  cover  four 
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From  Fire  nud  If  'itttr  hueintermg 

A  COMBINATION  MOTOR   FIRE   ENGINE   AT  WORK 

(Test  of  a  Robinson  Motor  Fire  Engine  at  University 
City,  Mo.) 

many  of  the  suburbs  where  costly  villas  and 
cottages,  country  clubs,  hotels,  or  other  val- 
uable buildings  of  highly  inflammable  char- 
acter are  to  be  found.  Once  a  fire  starts  these 
are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  flames,  but 
prompt  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  automo- 
bile companies,  even  from  some  distance,  and 
the  fire,  if  not  extinguished  at  once,  often  can 
be  confined  to  the  building  where  it  originates. 
With  the  successful  and  extended  use  of  the 
automobile  and  the  application  of  the  gasoline 
engine  to  so  many  purposes,  it  is  not  strange 
that  in  the  few  years  automobile  fire  appara- 
tus have  been  in  use  it  should  have  gained 
so  important  a  place.  That  this  use  is  bound 
to  develop  seems  assured,  as  not  only  is  in- 
creased and  better  fire  protection  afforded  to 
many  localities,  but  to  others  it  enables  some 
protection  to  be  given  where  previously 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  possible  on  account 
of  the  expense. 

times  the  area  coveretl  by  horse  apparatus  with  greater 
efficiency  at  an  annual  saving  of  $16,500  over  the  mainte- 
nance cost  of  the  latter. 


KOSTER  BLUE  SPRUCE.  AS  GROWN  IN  THE  NURSERIES  AT  BOSKOOP.  HOLLAND 

(This  stock  is  develoi>ed  from  our  own  Colorado  blue  spruce.     See  picture  on  opposite  page) 


FOREIGN- BORN    AMERICAN    TREES 

How  Our  Own  Native  Trees  Are  Propagated  for  Us  in  Europe 

BY  MABEL  SMITH 


T  T  is  not  generally  realized  that  a  large  per- 
centage  of  the  trees  planted  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  imported  from  Europe. 

There  are  nurseries  in  this  country  which 
grow  a  few  native  seedlings,  like  the  western 
catalpa  and  white  pine,  but  these  are  mainly 
for  reforestation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  our  shade  trees  and  evergreens  and  all  of 
the  grafted  and  budded  varieties  come  from 
Europe.  Even  our  native  trees,  such  as  the 
American  red  oak  and  the  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  are  propagated  abroad.  The  propa- 
gation of  young  trees  is  a  form  of  intensive 
farming  which  has  been  developed  to  its 
highest  state  in  France,  Holland  and  England. 

Owing  to  the  milder  climate  in  Europe  and 
more  frequent  rainfall,  the  cuttings  and  seed- 
lings root  there  more  quickly  and  make  a 
rapid  growth.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  and  Europe,  moreover, 
makes   it   cheaper   to   import   young   trees. 


Planting,  transplanting,  budding,  grafting, 
and  weeding  require  a  great  deal  of  noanual 
work.  In  Holland  they  hire  boys  to  do  the 
weeding  for  sixteen  cents  a  day,  while  their 
most  experienced  men  get  less  than  our  com- 
mon laborers. 

Another  advantage  the  foreign  nurseries 
have  is  the  length  of  their  transplanting  sea- 
son. In  France  and  Holland  there  is  seldom 
more  than  six  weeks  in  the  winter  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  too  hard  to  dig  trees. 
Planting  is  begun  in  the  fall  and  continued 
with  only  this  slight  interruption  until  May. 
This  gives  the  planters  sLx  months  to  send  out 
orders  and  to  do  their  transplanting.  In  this 
country  we  have  only  four — two  months  in 
the  spring,  one  month  late  in  the  summer  for 
evergreens,  and  one  month  in  the  fall  for 
deciduous  trees. 

But,  while  the  European  nurseries  have  the 
advantage  of  us  in  growing  small  trees,  condi- 
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tions  in  this  country  are  more  favorable  for 
develi^ing  large  specimens.  Small  trees  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  are  grown 
close  together  and  do  not  need  much  ground. 
Large  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  require 
as  much  attention,  but  they  must  have 
plenty  of  room  to  develop.  Labor  is  cheap  in . 
Europe;  good  land  is  expensive.  The  largest 
trees  in  the  Old  World  nurseries  are  not  over 
eight  years  old.  In  this  country  they  require 
several  years  of  cultivation  before  they  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  planted  out 
permanently. 

Last  summer  I  began  my  visits  to  the  Euro- 
pean nurseries  at  Boskoop,  Holland  about 
midway  between  The  Hague  and  Utrecht. 
We  motored  there  from  the  capital,  as  there 
is  no  railroad  and  the  trip  by  canalboat, 
though  undoubtedly  interesting,  is  slow.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  a  sunny  day,  for 
Boskoop  in  the  sunlight  is  dazzling.  Think 
of  a  town  of  1250  acres  that  contains  six  hun- 
dred nurseries!  As  far  as  one  can  see  are 
solid  masses  of  blue  spruce,  golden  evergreens, 
red  and  purple  Japanese  maples  and  rhodo- 
dendrons of  every  shade  from  white  to  dark 
purple.  The  Boskoop  nurserymen  are  so 
fond  of  €:olor  that  they  even  extend  it  to  their 
houses,  which  are  painted  pink,  blue  and  yel- 
low to  match  the  trees.  The  coloring  would 
be  almost  more  than  one  could  stand  i£  it 
were  not  for  the  little  greenish-brown  canals 
which  run  through  the  nurseries  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction  and  relieve  the  landscape. 


If  these  canals  are  a  relief  to  the  onlooker 
by  softening  the  brilliant  coloring,  they  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  blessing  to  the  nursery- 
men. The  greenish-brown  stuff  on  them  is 
not  scum,  but  a  form  of  vegetation  which 
when  dried  makes  a  wonderful  fertilizer.  As 
every  nurseryman  has  as  much  canal  as  he 
has  land,  he  can  keep  his  soil  enriched  at  no 
expense. 

The  reason  for  the  unusual  development  of 
the  small  area  around  Boskoop  is  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  ground.  At  one  time  it 
was  all  under  water  and  the  present  soil  is 
composed  of  rotted  water  plants  and  other 
vegetation.  Evergreens  and  rhododendrons 
make  a  wonderful  growth  in  this  soil.  It  is 
very  heavy  and  clings  to  the  roots.  The 
Boskoop  nurserymen  can  transplant  their 
evergreens  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and 
if  they  find  that  their  rhododendrons  are  mak- 
ing too  rank  a  growth  they  can  put  a  spade 
under  them  and  lift  them  up.  In  ordinary 
soil  this  would  kill  the  rhododendrons,  but  at 
Boskoop  it  merely  checks  their  growth. 

Although  the  niu*series  are  so  srnall  they 
are  exceedingly  prosperous,  as  they  raise  only 
valuable  trees.  Their  specialty  is  Koster 
blue  spruce,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
evergreen  grown.  It  is  a  grafted  form  of  our 
Colorado  blue  spruce  and  has  been  developed 
in  Boskoop  from  its  natural  silvery  color  to  a 
brilliant  electric  blue. 

As  all  the  Boskoop  nurseries  grow  practi- 
cally the  same  stock,  they  have,  to  avoid  too 


THE  BLUE  SPRUCE  TRANSPLANTED  TO  AMERICA 
(The  trees  are  larger  than  any  produced  in  Holland) 
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much  competition,  divided  their  trade.  Cer- 
tain nurseries  sell  only  to  America,  others  to 
Germany,  others  to  England,  and  so  on.  One 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  "Ameri- 
can'' nurseries  grow  only  trees  hardy  in  our 
climate  and  one  is  spared  the  sorrow  of  ad- 
miring a  variety  only  to  be  told  that  "it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  States." 

There  is  not  a  weed  in  all  the  nurseries. 
This  is  not  due  so  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
Dutch  habits  of  cleanliness  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  room  for  weeds  to  grow.  The 
trees  are  planted  as  closely  together  as 
possible  even  up  to  the  nurseryman's  very 
doorsteps. 

The  nurseries  all  have  propagating  houses 
where  thousands  of  young  grafts  are  ready  to 
be  planted  out  as  soon  as  everything  is  grafted; 
there  is  no  room  for  common  seedlings.  Any- 
thing is  sold  to  make  room.  They  cannot 
afford  to  keep  anything  in  these  nurseries 
more  than  two  or  three  years^  as  they  must 
have  the  ground  to  plant  again.  At  one 
nursery  I  was  shown  evergreens  two  and  one- 
half  feet  high  as  though  they  were  quite  the 
largest  specimens  that  existed! 

The  village  of  Boskoop  is  very  interesting. 
It  is  entirely  given  over  to  the  nursery  busi- 
ness. Every  one  not  employed  in  the  nurser- 
ies works  in  one  of  the  factories  where  they 
make  the  packing-boxes, 
tubs,  and  labels.  The  town 
boasts  of  three  horticultural 
societies,  and  a  Royal  Bo- 
tanical School  where  embryo 
nurserymen  from  all  over 
the  world  go  to  study. 
^  One  must  go  to  Boskoop 
for  fancy  evergreens,  but  to 
Oudenbosch  for  deciduous 
trees.  About  fifty  years  ago 
the  Looyman  Nurseries,  at 
Oudenbosch,  furnished  the 
trees  for  the  Bois  de  la 
Cambre,  Brussels.  These 
trees  have  grown  to  be  the 
finest  specimens  in  any  park 
in  Europe.  Since  then  the 
Oudenbosch  nurseries  have 
specialized  in  growing  trees 
for  park  and  avenue  plant- 
ing. They  have  developed 
a  great  many  new  varieties, 
such  as  the  red  horse-chest- 
nut with  flame-colored  flow- 
ers instead  of  the  former 
pale  pink,  and  a  wonderful 
grafted  form  of  our  Amer- 
ican scarlet  oak. 


The  Oudenbosch  trees  seem  large  compared 
with  those  in  the  French  nurseries.  You  buy 
them  by  the  height  or  diameter  instead  of  by 
age,  but  the  largest  are  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high. 

France  supplies  nearly  all  the  very  young 
trees,  not  only  for  America,  but  for  all  Europe. 
The  principal  nurseries  are  at  Orleans.  The 
soil  there  is  very  sandy  and  is  expedally 
suited  to  propagating.  The  nurseries  all  grow 
the  same  stock,  seedlings,  cuttings  and  grafts 
of  every  variety  of  evergreen,  deciduous  tree 
and  shrub.  Of  the  millions  of  trees  grown 
there,  not  one  is  more  than  four  years  old. 

The  Orleans  nurseries  are  all  very  much 
alike  in  appearance  and  are  characteristically 
French  in  their  combination  of  economy  and 
beauty.  The  ten  or  fifteen  acres  belonging 
to  eadi  nursery,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
blocks  for  the  different  varieties  of  trees,  as 
is  usually  done,  are  planted  in  a  solid  mass 
with  one  path  leadmg  through  the  middle. 
Many  blocks  would  require  many  paths,  and 
thousands  of  seedlings  can  be  grown  in  the 
space  occupied  by  even  the  narrowest  path. 
But  they  atone  for  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  walk  sidewa3rs  between  the  rows 
of  little  trees  by  the  beauty  of  their  main 
path.  This  is  permanently  planted  with 
large  specimens  of  their  most  beautiful  ever- 


LONDON  PLANEIS  IN  AMERICA 

(This  shade  tree  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the  cities  of  England.    It  will  thrive 

when  planted  in  pavement) 
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THE  MISSES  SMITH  AMONG  THEIR  TREES  AT  AMAWALK.  NEW  YORK 


greens, — green,  gold,  and  blue, — and  pillars 
of  climbing  roses.  Where  wind-breaks  are 
needed  they  are  formed  by  beautiful  evergreen 
hedges. 

Most  of  the  Orleans  nurseries  have  branches 
nvrnty  or  tiiirty  miks  away  where  land  is 
cbcafit  and  there  they  gr^iw  their  larger  decidu- 
ous trees,  from  three  t o  si  x  years  old.  They  are 
viTty  succe^ut  in  growing  the  American  oaks 
iiEid  m  ttm  other  deddunas  trees,  but  they  do 
ool  liamf>Latit  their  trt-rs  often  enough  and  do 
not  bestow  the  care  u^)'  >n  them  that  is  given 
in  HoHanfL  Nor  are  ilteir  evergreens  as  fine 
^  Iho^  in  the  English  fiurseries. 

I  wrote  from  Paris  tii  ihe  principal  nurseries 
of  Orleans,  France,  tliat  I  would  arrive  on  a 
c^fftaui  Jatc.  When  I  reached  Ihe  station 
thrre  \fas  a  stnilinj;  jKrson  waiting,  who  in- 
fontted  me  that  he  was  the  English-speaking 
member  of  the  firm.  It  appears  that  he  is 
alwsys  sent  when  an  English  or  an  American 
visitor  goes  to  the  nurseries.  He  proudly  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  spent  four  months  in 
En^and,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  had 
translated  the  firm's  catalogue,  of  more  than 
200  pages,  into  English.     No  wonder  he  de- 


scribed one  variety  as  **  a  graciously  weeping 
tree,  with  flowers  of  a  violaceous  rose." 

They  have  no  propagating  houses  at 
Orleans  as  they  have  at  Boskoop.  Their  cut- 
tings and  grafts  are  grown  under  glass  bells 
like  those  used  for  ripening  melons.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  little  trees  under  each  bell, 
and  solid  lacres  of  bells.  Their  cuttings  are 
rooted  under  sand  which  they  cart  from  the 
nearby  river  Loire. 

The  general  effect  of  the  nurseries  is  that 
of  millions  of  little  trees,  all  so  very  small  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  They  have  an 
elaborate  system  of  tagging  and  labeling, 
without  which  I  am  sure  the  nurserymen 
themselves  could  not  tell  one  variety  from 
another.  Their  packing  houses  are  arranged 
with  a  separate  compartment  for  each  variety, 
and  the  trees  ordered  are  dug  during  the 
fall  and  winter  and  put  into  the  proper  com- 
partments. Late  in  the  winter  the  planters 
begin  their  packing,  and,  as  this  is  their 
busiest  season,  such  work  is  usually  done 
at  night. 

They  are  nothing  if  not  courteous  at  the 
Orleans  nurseries.     When  I  said  I  wished  to 
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see  their  large  trees,  which 
were  twenty  miles  away, 
they  sent  for  an  automo- 
bile, which  took  us,  accom- 
panied by  "the  English- 
speaking  man,"  the  twenty 
miles  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful ride.  The  country  is  ab- 
solutely level  and  the  road 
has  not  a  curve  in  its  entire 
length. 

The  principal  English 
nurseries  are  in  Surrey, 
about  twenty  miles  from 
London.  Their  finest  trees 
are  evergreens,  although 
many  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  these  are  not  hardy  in 
our  climate.  One  must  be 
careful  not   to    call    them 


"evergreens''  in  England. 
They  are  "conifers,"  which, 
strictly  speaking,  means 
cone-bearers.  When 
an  Englishman  speaks 
of  evergreens,  he  means 
either  rhododendrons  or 
hoUy. 

There  is  no  use  in  gcnng  to 
the  English  nurseries  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  walking.  Tbe 
first  nursery  I  visited  was 
very  beautiful  around  tibe 
office,  but  it  looked  dhip 
pointingly  small.  Tfaoe 
were  some  beautiful  la^ 
specimen  trees  and  a  ficw 
blocks  of  evergreens, 
nothing  more,  and  I 
told  that  this  was  only  ( 
of  a  series  of  branch  nur- 
series spread  over  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 

I  asked  to  see  an  ever- 
green, the  Douglas  spruce, 
"Oh,  they're  about  half  a 
mile  up  that  lane,"  and  up 
we  trudged.  When  I  asked 
for  pines,  "They  are  on  the 
other  side  of  that  hill  to 
the  west,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,"  and  so  on. 

You  coidd  drive  by 
many  of  these  nurseries 
without  noticing  them>  for 
they    are    surrounded   by 


THIS  TREE  WAS  BROUGHT  FROM  ENGLAND  FOUR  YEARS  AGO 
(It  was  one  of  700  packed  in  a  case  12  feet  long,  5  feet  high,  and  4  feet  widtt) 
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BEECH  HEDGES.  IN  AN  ENGUSH  NURSERY.  USED  AS  WIND-BREAKS 


A  FIELD  OF  RHODODENDRONS  IN  AN  ENGUSH  NURSERY 
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ROOTS  OF   A   TREE  THAT    WAS   TRANSPLANTED   FROM 
ENGLAND 


beautiful  holly  and  beech  hedges  eight  to  ten 
feet  high. 

Although  the  principal  stock  in  the  English 
nurseries  is  evergreens,  they  are  very  success- 
ful in  growing  certain  deciduous  trees,  e^)e- 
cially  the  hard-wood  varieties  like  the  oaks 
and  beeches.  These  make  a  very  rank 
growth  in  England.  At  one  nursery  they 
were  unwilling  to  sell  a  block  of  thrifty 
young  oaks  because,  as  they  said,  they 
could  make  more  money  selling  the  foli- 
age in  London.  Every  year  they  cut  all 
the  branches  back  severely  and  the  trees, 
undaunted,  grow  new  ones.  Such  treat- 
ment to  a  young  oak  in  this  country  would 
quickly  kill  itt 

The  English  nurseries  are  wonderful  to 
visit,  but  of  little  practical  value  to  us,  as 
their  finest  stock  is  not  hardy  in  this  countr>'. 
To  a  real  lover  of  trees  it  is  the  keenest 
disappointment  that  their  wonderful  cedars 
and  Spanish  chestnuts  cannot  stand  our 
climate. 

The  Dutch  are  seriously  injuring  the  Eng- 
lish nursery  trade  in  dedduous  trees.  Labor 
is  cheaper  in  Holland  and  there  is  no  duty 
on  trees  entering  England,  consequently  the 
Dutch  nurseries  are  selling  their  trees  in 
England  for  less  than  the  English  nurseries 
can  afford  to  grow  them.    They  are  trying 
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to  introduce  a  tariff  on  trees  in  England.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  word  "Dutch"  to  an 
English  nurseryman  is  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

Ail  the  European  nurseries  pack  the  trees 
they  send  to  this  country  with  scrupulous 
care.  As  a  general  rule  they  arrive  in  splen- 
did shape.  Those  which  are  packed  in 
wooden  boxes,  when  they  are  allowed  venti- 
lation, arrive  in  better  condition  than  those 
^Tappied  in  straw  and  burlap.  The  latter 
are  apt  to  mildew  slightly. 

Wlien  a  tree  is  dormant  it  will  stand  a  great 
deal  of  handling.  The  trees  are  dug  in  the 
European  nurseries  early  in  the  winter. 
They  are  kept  in  the  packing  houses  imtil 
February,  when  they  are  packed  and  sent 
to  the  steamers.  Early  in  March  they  arrive 
in  New  York.  A  week  or  two  later  they  are 
at  the  nursery.  There  they  are  "heeled  in" 
until  the  ground  has  thawed  so  that  they 
can  be  planted.  But  with  all  this  handling 
very  few  of  them  die.  One  spring  we  received 
a  lot  of  Norway  maples  when  we  were  im- 
usually  busy.  They  were  "heeled  in"  when 
they  arrived,  that  is,  laid  on  the  ground  and 
earth  thrown  over  their  roots,  and  it  was 
June  before  we  had  time  to  plant  them. 
Not  one  of  them  died. 

Every  country  has  some  plant  pest  or 
disease,  which,  while  not  serious  in  its  own 


locality,  where  it  is  kept  in  check  by  its 
natural  enemies,  would  prove  very  danger- 
ous if  brought  to  another  country.  France 
has  the  brown-tail  moth.  England  has  a 
disease  which  affects  the  beech,  and  there  is  a 
borer  in  the  Austrian  pine.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent Holland  has  had  no  serious  disease  or 
pest,  but  trees  from  that  country  are  subject 
to  the  same  scrutiny  as  those  from  the 
others. 

To  prevent  these  foreign  pests  from  getting 
a  foothold  in  this  country,  the  American 
inspection  regulations  are  very  strict.  The 
importer  must  notify  his  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  upon  the  arrival  of  every 
shipment.  The  department  then  sends  an 
inspector,  in  whose  presence  the  boxes  are 
opened.  If  anything  wrong  is  found  the  trees 
are  burned.  Sometimes  entire  consignments 
have  been  destroyed.  Formerly  the  trees 
were  unpacked  when  they  arrived,  and  were 
merely  kept  apart  until  they  had  been 
inspected.  But  it  was  discovered  that  some- 
times caterpillar  eggs  were  in  the  straw  and 
leaves  used  for  packing,  so  that  now  the  trees 
cannot  be  impacked  until  the  inspector  arrives. 

The  duty  on  trees  into  this  country  is  25 
per  cent.  Packing  charges,  ocean  freight, 
and  duty  about  double  the  original  cost  of 
the  trees. 
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TT  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  a  hearing  on 
freight  rates  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  the  revision  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff;  yet  nothing  less  than  the  lat- 
ter affair  is  ultimately  involved  in  the 
"efficiency"  testimony  presented  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  three  days  preceding 
Thanksgiving.  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
public  mind  of  the  United  States  was  focused 
upon  some  details  of  the  new  science  best 
called  "scientific  management"  What  was 
then  said  by  the  witnesses  for  the  shippers 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  in 
the  press,  pro  and  con.  The  railroad  presi- 
dents have  delivered  their  expected  broad- 
sides at  meddlers  in  general,  and  that  Don 
Quixote  of  a.  counsel  for  the  seaboard  ship- 
pers, Louis  D.  Brandeis,  in  particular.  The 
pubUc  is  in  part  skeptical,  in  part  disposed 
to  believe  "  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it" 

CONSERVATION  OF  LABOR 

In  fact,  the  hearings  at  Washington  made 
the  opening  of  a  great  campaign,  the  first 
campaign  of  real  "conservation"  ever 
laimch^  in  this  country.  We  have  cried 
aloud  at  the  waste  of  oiu*  natural  resources, 
failing  to  see  that  of  time  and  labor  effort, 
the  most  strictly  limited  of  oiu*  treasures,  we 
have  learned  to  conserve  but  little.  We 
have  rebelled  at  the  high  cost  of  living,  but 
have  had  no  sounder  resource  than  to  blame 
therefor  everything  in  sight  and  out  of  sight. 
We  have  raged  at  monopoly,  but  have 
neither  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  efficiency 
of  monopoly,  nor  the  means  of  controlling 
it.  Faith  has  been  likened  to  a  mustard- 
seed;  and  the  cynic,  especially  of  the  rail- 
road sort,  if  he  even  thinks  the  matter  worth 
a  moment's  passing  attention,  may  jeer  at 
these  expressions.  But  there  is  a  saying 
about  the  proper  time  to  laugh  and  the 
long-headed  man  can  bide  his  time. 

TRAFFIC   EFFICIENCY   NOT  ATTACKED 

So  much  has  been  ill  said  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  shippers'  case  that  one  of  the  first 
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tasks  of  the  accurate  chronicler  of  events  is  to 
declare  what  the  shippers  did  not  try  to  do. 

They  did  not  try  to  "teach  railroading  to 
the  railroad  experts."  Railroading  is  not 
one  thing,  but  many  things.  In  only  one 
department,  the  traffic  department, — that 
concerned  with  the  movement  of  trains, — 
is  the  railroad  business  essentially  different 
from  any  private  enterprise  that  runs  ma- 
chine sh(^s,  builds  roads  and  bridges  and 
buildings,  buys  materials,  and  employs 
labor.  In  the  traffic  department  alone  are 
the  raUroad  officials  generally  entitled  to  call 
themselves  "experts."  And  in  regard  to  the 
traffic  department  the  efficiency  engineers 
do  not  greatly  criticise  the  railroads.  On 
this  point  Harrington  Emerson,  the  one  of 
Mr.  Brandeis'  witnesses  who  had  had  the 
widest  experience  with  railroad  work  and 
conditions,  said:  "The  efficiency  of  the 
traffic,  by  my  standards,  is  very  high;  that 
is,  the  efficiency  of  expense  in  the  traffic 
department." 

THE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER'S  TASK 

In  all  the  parts  of  the  raHroad  business 
outside  of  the  traffic  department,  exceed- 
ingly few  of  the  higher  rsulroad  officials  are 
entitled  to  be  called  experts.  Their  occa- 
sional utter  failure  as  accountants  is  certified 
by  such  things  as  the  coal  graft  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  recent  car-repair  scandals 
on  the  Illinois  Central;  more  humorously, 
by  the  case  of  the  raUroad  vice-president 
named  in  Mr.  Emerson's  testimony,  who 
declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Railroad  Club 
in  Pittsburg,  that  an  annual  cost  of  $37  for 
freight-car  repairs  was  an  absurdly  low  esti- 
mate,— only  to  find  when  he  overhauled 
his  own  figures  that  his  own  road  was  doing 
it  for  $31.01.  These  higher  officials  are  not 
prevailingly  mechanical  engineers,  civil  engi- 
neers or  fuel  experts.  And,  had  they  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  such  men,  they  have 
not  had  the  time,  and  rarely  the  inclination 
to  master  the  mass  of  detail  that  is  necessary 
to  the  mechanical  engineer  who  undertakes  to 
make  a  specialty  of  scientific  management. 
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Tasks  in   the  engineering  and  mechanical  ing,  so  well  given  in  Mr.  Gilbreth's  testimony, 

fields  the  officials  must  of  necessity  hand  Ordinarily   a   brick-mason  makes  eighteen 

over  to  lower  officials^  who  have  had  little  different  sets  of  motions  in  laying  a  single 

or  no  more  training  than  their  superiors  in  brick.    He  bends  over,  in  the  first  place,  to 

the  (possibilities  of  scientific  management  in  pick  up  one  brick,  and  in  lifting  it  he  lifts  ten 

their  special  provinces.    Still  lower,  foremen  pounds  of  brick  and  about  loo  pounds  of 

and  workmen  are  absolutely  untrained  in  brick-mason — the  upper  part  of  his  own  body, 

the  scientific  use  of  labor  and  of  time.  In  laying  looo  bricks,  in  a  day's  work,  he 

lifts  100,000  poimds  of  brick-mason.  This  was 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SHOP  MANAGEMENT  an  obvious  waste  of  labor.    So  a  common 

laborer  was  hired  to  put  the  bricks  where  the 

The  criticism  of  the  shippers  wa^  there-  masons  would  not  have  to  stoop  for  them, 

fore  directed  at  the  conduct  of  the  many  Another  thiug  is  that  when  a  mason  picks  up 

departments  of  the  railroads  outside  of  the  .a  hand-made  brick,  which  is  always  a  little 

traffic,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  thicker  at  one  side  than  on  the  other,  he 

ail  private  manufacturing  and  constructing  tosses  the  brick  up,  tiuning  it  over  until  his 

oiterprises.     They  asserted  that  the  rail-  touch  tells  him  which  side  is  the  top,  before 

roads,  in  their  capacity  of  manufacturers  he  puts  it  in  place  in  the  wall.    The  cure  for 

and  construction  engiaeers  showed  the  same  this  was  to  have  all  the  bricks  piled  top  up 

inefficiency  that  characterizes  American  in-  before  they  were  brought  to  the  masons, 

dustry  as  a  whole, — the  same  failure  to  get  Then,  further,  everyone  has  seen  the  mason 

a  reasonably  high  retiun  from  outlay  on  tap  his  brick  several  times  to  settle  it  into  the 

bbor  and  materials  that  is  the  chief  cause  mortar.    More  waste  of  time.    The  cure  was 

of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  of  the  rising  to  make  the  mortar  thinner,  so  that  the 

cost  of  tran^x)rtation.     In  order  to  make  weight  of  the  brick  would  settle  it  into  the 

their    criticism   complete   they   called   wit-  right  position.    This  was  scientific  manage- 

aesses  who  told  what  they  had  seen  accom-  ment — "motion  study."    It  raised  the  day's 

plisbed  by  scientific  management  in  a  va-  work  for  the  average  brick-mason  from  1000 

riety  of   trades  and  unskilled  occupations  up  to  2700  bricks  a  day,  and  in  individual 

vhich  covered  every  activity  of  the  rail-  cases  to  much  higher  figiures.     The  mason 

roads  outside  of  the  traffic.    They  showed  made  only  six  motions  where  he  used  to  make 

that  in  machine  shops,  in  textile  mills,  in  eighteen, 
printing  shops,  in  briddaying,  and  in  the 

Van/^iing   of  Unskilled  labor  the  scientific  some  of  the  men  who  gave  testimony 
study  of  what  motions  were  necessary,  and 

what  time  these  motions  should  consiune, —  So  much  concerning  the  details  by  which 
what  organization  and  planning  of  work  be-  efficiency  has  been  increased  in  various  in- 
forehan^  was  required  to  make  this  detailed  dustries  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
study  fruitful, — ^they  showed  that  all  these  daDy  press  that  there  is  no  need  to  rq>eat 
steps,  gathered  into  a  scientific  system  of  those  details  further,  fascinating  and  inspiring 
management  adapted  to  the  particular  in-  as  they  are  to  the  alert  mind.  But  a  word  is 
dustry,  had  largely  reduced  the  cost  of  pro-  needed  in  regard  to  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
duction,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  fied,  and  eqiially  in  regard  to  some  men  who 
the  wages  of  the  workers  and  the  profits  of  could  have  given  most  important  evidence 
the  manufacturers.  The  shippers  argued  but  did  not  Those  who  did  testify  con- 
that  since  these  things  had  been  done  in  ceming  the  effect  of  scientific  management 
private  shops  they  could  be  done  equally  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  own 
well  in  railroad  shops;  that  they  would  re-  enterprises  included  James  Mapes  Dodge, 
duce  the  necessary  outlay  of  the  ndlroads  of  the  Link-Belt  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
just  as  they  had  done  that  of  private  owners.  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis;  and  Henry  R. 
And,  finally,  that  with  scientific  manage-  Towne,  president  of  the  famous  Yale  & 
ment  of  their  departments  the  railroads  Towne  works  at  Stamford,  Conn.  Both 
would  not  need  the  added  tribute  from  the  these  men  are  past  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
puWic  which  they  now  demand.  ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 

are  of  the  highest  standing,  both  as  pro- 

a  case  of  scientific  management  fessional  men  and  as  manufacturers.    It  was 

in  the  Link-Belt  shops  in  Philadelphia  that 

What  scientific  management  means  is  ad-  "high-speed  steel"  for  machine  tools, — one 

miraWy  illustrated  by  the  story  of  bricklay-  of  the  most  important  of  modem  advances 
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in  machine  work — was  first  developed  into 
practical  usefulness.  The  other  witnesses 
from  the  shops  themselves  included  vice- 
president  Hathaway,  of  the  Tabor  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  machine  shop  operated 
imder  the  Taylor  system;  Mr.  Scheel,  head 
of  the  planning  department  of  the  Brighton 
Mills  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  Henry  L. 
Gantt  has  accomplished  most  remarkable 
results  with  foreign  operatives  of  all  sources; 
and  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  the  contractor,  who 
has  revolutionized  the  practice  of  brick- 
laying. Of  the  professional  efficiency  engi- 
neers there  were  two;  Henry  L.  Gantt  and 
Harrington  Emerson.  Mr.  Emerson  was  the 
only  one  who  has  been  long  associated  with 
railroad  work.  He  introduced  scientific 
management  into  the  Topeka  shops  of  the 
Santa  F6,  and  there  his  methods  effected  a 
saving  of  five  million  dollars  in  three  years, 
besides  putting  an  end  to  chronic  and  critical 
labor  troubles  which  had  come  to  a  head  in 
the  disastrous  strike  of  1903-04. 

LABOR  UNIONS  DO  NOT  OPPOSE 

One  hasty  and  misleading  attack  on  scien- 
tific management  that  should  be  "nailed" 
is  the  assertion  that  organized  labor  stands 
in  the  way.  In  the  actual  experience  of 
those  who  testified  at  the  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington this  has  not  been  the  case.  Mr.  Gil- 
breth, who  has  done  construction  work  imder 
the  scientific  system  in  such  a  labor  strong- 
hold as  San  Francisco,  said  that  he  dealt  by 
preference  with  unions  and  union  men.  The 
unions  were  at  first  inclined  to  be  suspicious, 
but  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  plan 
there  was  no  opposition.  The  reason  is 
plain.  The  primary  object  of  the  labor 
union  is  to  get  work  for  all  its  members, 
and  to  secure  for  them  a  minimmn  daily 
wage.  It  is  the  practical  essence  of  scien- 
tific management  that  it  offers  to  every 
worker,  as  a  minimum,  the  prevailing  day 
wage  of  his  locality.  Then,  in  addition, 
scientific  management  shows  him  how  to 
earn  a  bonus  in  addition  to  that  daily  wage 
by  i>erforming  his  work  more  efficiently. 
He  does  not  work  more  hours,  but  the  effort 
he  makes  is  all  work,  is  really  productive. 
It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  were  scientific 
management  generally  introduced  into  our 
industries,  the  efforts  of  the  unions  would 
be  restricted  to  maintaining  the  minimiun 
wage.  In  a  New  York  press  room,  under  a 
strong  union,  the  pressmen  get  their  regular 
$24  a  week,  and  some  of  them  earn  bonuses 
amounting  to  as  much  as  $7  a  week.     It 


should  be  remembered  that  the  unions  an 
held  together  by  the  interest  of  the  membersi 
No  union  could  long  stand  the  strain  of  op^ 
posing  a  maximmn  wage  that  is  within  tU 
reach  of  every  member. 

WHAT  THE  SHIPPERS  DEMAND 

Now,  in  the  words  of  the  catechism] 
"What  should  we  learn  from  these  things?' 

As  for  the  immediate  affair  of  the  railroatg 
and  their  freight  rates,  that  is  an  issue  oj 
government  regulation.  Most  persons  ; 
on  the  necessity  of  some  regulation, 
immediate  point  is,  "How."  In  priM 
business,  when  a  manufacturer  finds 
profits  disappearing  because  of  the  activiti 
of  his  competitors,  he  must  cut  down 
costs  or  go  out  of  business.  In  the  railroad 
world,  when  profits  grow  too  small,  the 
roads  ask  the  government  for  permission  W 
take  more  money  from  the  public  This  is 
easier  than  putting  into  effect  the  scientific 
management  which  is  the  salvation  of  tix 
private  manufacturer.  The  roads  have  only 
to  assert  that  they  have  made  every  possible 
economy,  and  thereafter  stand  pat.  Wliat 
does  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  pubW 
require?  Plainly  the  railroads  must  have  ai^ 
adequate  net  income;  there  is  not  mucn 
doubt  that  on  the  whole  their  net  income  is 
now  rather  low.  The  public  interest  require^ 
that  the  railroads  should  be  prosperousJ 
since  they  cannot  otherwise  give  the  servic^ 
the  public  demands.  It  also  requires  tha^ 
the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  shou 
not  be  increased  if  better  management 
the  railroads  can  make  the  present  jncon 
serve  all  necessary  purposes.  It  is  on 
point  that  the  shippers  have  presented 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
tangible  results  of  scientific  management, 
and  have  asked  the  Commission  to  det 
mine  by.  their  own  independent  inquii]^ 
whether  the  railroads  are  getting  for  tW 
money  they  spend  the  returns  which  scien^ 
tific  management  seciures  in  private  under^ 
takings.  If  railroad  expenditure  is  ineffident 
by  these  practicable  standards,  the  shippers 
contend  that  the  rate  increases  should  b^ 
refused  imtil  the  efficiency  of  railroad  cx^ 
penditures  has  been  brought  up  to  par. 

THE  BEARING  ON  TARIFF  REVISION 

Tariff  revision  is  the  subject  of  the  nei^ 
lesson, — a  lesson  that  will  be  bitteriy  rc-| 
sisted,  but  will  ultimately  be  learned.  At 
present   the  coimtry  is  awaiting  the  fir?t 
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steps  in  a  "scientific"  revision  of  the  tariflf. 
The  announced  plan  is  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  discover  the  cost  of  production 
of  various  articles  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  that  on  this  basis  of  cost  figures,  import 
duties  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  "equalize 
costs"  to  the  American  producer  and  to 
assure  him  in  addition  to  this  equalizing  of 
cost  a  "reasonable  profit."  Now,  in  view 
of  the  scientific  management  testimony  at 
Washington,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what 
the  Tariff  Commission  ought  to  accept  as 
the  cost,  say,  of  a  piece  of  gray  goods.  One 
maDufactiu-er  will  give  a  certain  figure; 
then,  perchance,  another  manufacturer  who 
has  introduced  scientific  management  into 
his  mill  will  give  a  figure  20  to  30  per  cent, 
lower.  This  percentage  of  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  product  has  been  obtained  in  Amer- 
ican cotton  mills  with  a  mere  beginning 
upon  sdentific  management. 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  r^ard  to  the  tariff 
m  exactly  the  same  situation  in  which  the 
shippers  find  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
mcrease  in  freight  rates.  The  cotton  manu- 
bclurer  has  said, — and  this  is  history  that 
might  be  duplicated  in  hundreds  of  cases, — 
"I  know  that  those  looms  are  not  efficient, 
but  what's  the  use  of  my  replacing  them 
with  better  machines.  If  I  put  in  new  and 
better  looms  my  competitors  will  do  the 
»me  thing,  and  I  shall  be  no  better  off  with 
regard  to  them."  This,  it  should  be  re- 
peated, is  the  statement  actually  made  by 
I  large  cotton  manufacturer,  and  it  shows 
pretty  acou-ately  where  the  great  purchas- 
ing public  comes  in.  If  this  man  and  his 
competitors  had  put  in  more  efficient  looms 
they  ocmld  have  lowered  the  cost  of  their 
product,  and  the  price  of  it  to  the  public, 
thouj^  their  own  profits  might  have  been 
10  larger.  The  question  therefore  arises, 
Rill  the  public  continue,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lariff  on  imports,  a  protection  or  subsidy 
fhich  can  be  shown  to  serve  American 
nanufacturers,  whether  of  cotton  goods  or 
my  other  product,  as  an  excuse  for  con- 
inuing  in  their  factories  policies  and  methods 
rhich  are  inefficient,  and  which  in  the  end 
mpose  upon  the  public  a  higher  price  for 
Lrtides  of  daily  use  than  it  is  really  necessary 
or  the  public  to  pay?  Essentially,  there  is 
10  difference  in  principle  between  this  side 
>f  the  tariff  and  the  railroad  rate  proposition, 
rhe  interests  of  labor  are  not  at  stake,  for 
dentific  management  invariably  means  bet- 
&  wages.    The  issue  appears  to  be  simply 


whether  the  cost  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
shall  be  avoided  by  the  manufacturers  and 
the  railroads  through  sdentific  management 
of  their  imdertakings;  or  whether  the  cost 
of  this  waste  and  inefficiency  shall  be  loaded 
upon  the  public.  It  is  for  the  public  to  say 
whether  the  basis,  of  tariff  revision -shall  be 
efficiency  costs,  or  inefficiency  costs. 

ADVANTAGE   OF   THE   SMALL   PLANT 

Another  matter  of  consequence  upon 
which  the  results  of  scientific  management 
has  thrown  a  welcome  light  is  the  future  of 
the  small,  independent  manufacturer;  and 
on  this  point  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son's testimony  are  worth  quoting.  "Presi- 
dents of  large  manufacturing  concerns  have 
told  me,"  he  said,  "that  they  have  been 
finding  it  absolutely  impossible  in  some  lines 
to  compete  with  the  small,  independent 
manufacturer."  The  reason  lies  in  a  little- 
appreciated  fact, — namely  the  loss  of  effi- 
ciency, and  hence  the  increase  in  cost  of 
production,  that  attends  complication  be- 
yond a  certain  point.  If  in  the  great  factory 
each  of  ten  operations  in  the  production  of 
a  certain  article  is  done  with  95  per  cent, 
efficiency,  the  final  efficiency  of  that  factory 
is  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  factory  where 
the  same  article  is  turned  out  with  fewer 
separate  steps,  even  through  the  separate 
steps  in  the  smaller  factory  are  of  sUphtly 
lower  efficiency.  Something  less  than  ideal, 
100  per  cent,  efficiency  must  be  accepted  in 
this  world.  So  long  as  each  dependent 
operation  is  100  per  cent,  of  the  preceding 
operation,  all  goes  well.  But  when  successive 
operations  mean  taking  95  per  cent,  of  95 
I>er  cent,  and  so  on,  Ae  simplicity  of  the 
small  plant  will  always  give  it  certain  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  very  large 
plant.    But  the  small  plant  must  be  efficient. 

It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle to  attempt  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 
paramoimt  issue  of  the  cost  of  living,  from 
which  freight  rates  and  tariff  imposts  get 
their  only  real  importance.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  of  all  possible  causes  of  high  prices 
waste  is  the  most  potent;  that  scientific 
management  has  disclosed  wastes  reaching 
an  enormous  aggregate,  even  now  little  real- 
ized: and,  finally,  that  scientific  manage- 
ment has  presented  the  only  workable  means 
yet  devised  for  avoiding  the  greater  part  of 
this  waste. 


THE  PLATINUM  AND  NICKEL 
INDUSTRIES 


BY  DAVID  T.  DAY 

(United  States  Geological  Survey) 


\/f ARKET  reports  record  r^ularly  the 
^^'^  "positions"  of  various  commodities. 
This  word  means,  to  the  trade,  the  change 
in  the  amount  needed  by  the  world  and  the 
ability  of  the  supply  to  meet  it,  and  the 
resultant  fluctuations  in  price. 

At  this  moment  the  positions  of  two  metals, 
platinum  and  nickel,  are  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  industries  are  in  a  critical  condition. 
The  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  positions  are 
so  exactly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  two 
jnetals  as  to  be  of  general  interest.  Both  are 
due  to  failure  of  so-called  "trust  methods"  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions. 

The  supply  of  nickel  is  too  great,  and  the 
price  has  dropped  from  the  once-upon-a- 
time  rate  of  $4  a  poimd  to  less  than  half  a 
dollar.  The  market  for  platinum  is  too  great, 
a  famine  is  threatened,  and  the  price  has 
doubled  in  a  year. 

For  thirty  years  one  strong  personality, 
Joseph  Wharton,  a  Quaker  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  ruled  the  nickel  market  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more 
nickel  ores  were  known  than  could  possibly  be 
used.  In  fact,  ores  containing  nickel  and 
cobalt  were  mined  for  cobalt  in  Connecticut 
before  the  Revolution — even  before  nickel 
had  been  isolated  as  a  metal. 

Wharton  ruled  partly  by  being  a  great 
metallurgist  and  improving  the  smelting  art 
imtil  his  nickel  was  the  purest  known,  but 
chiefly  by  his  untiring  vigilance  as  a  merchant. 
He  ruled  imtil  foreign  ores  of  New  Caledom'a 
and  of  Canada  pressed  their"demands.  They 
finally  entered  by  beating  down  the  tariff, 
against  Wharton's  vigorous  protest.  The 
Canadian  nickel  was  largely  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  residing  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Their  plea  was  that  the  United 
States  needed  the  nickel  for  armor  plate. 
The  plea  succeeded.  Wharton  closed  the 
only  considerable  nickel  mine  in  the  United 
States  and  submissively  changed  his  activity 
from  mining  and  smelting  nickel  ore«^  to  mak- 
ing government  nickel  steel  at  his  Bethlehem 
Iron  Works.  His  reign  passed  to  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company,  which  controls  the 
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nickel  supply  of  the  world,  and,  lacking 
Wharton's  shrewd  knowledge  of  trade  prin- 
ciples has  tried  to  force  a  great  supply  upon  a 
market  that  does  not  exist.  Wharton  had  al- 
ready exhausted  the  expedient  of  reducing 
the  price,  and  the  trust  resolved  to  expand 
nickel's  usefulness.  They  pushed  nickel  steel 
in  every  direction,  but  there  has  not  been  war 
enough  for  the  armor  plates.  For  the  arts  of 
peace  they  reintroduced  nickel  in  the  utensil^ 
of  the  kitchen.  Unfortimately,  the  tarif? 
which  let  in  their  nickel  also  let  in  cheap 
tin,  and  kept  out  tin  plates  and  b> 
the  aggressive  work  of  St.  Louis  tin  plate 
manufacturers  tin  ware  was  sold  in  the  fi\e 
and  ten  cent  stores,  which  completed  with 
nickel  at  fifty  times  the  price.  Then  the 
Mellons  put  aluminimi  into  the  same  field 
The  nickel  trust,  though  backed  with  ma::; 
millions  in  capital,  and  vitally  interested,  has 
not  so  cut  the  price  as  to  lead  to  a  di\ision  of 
the  utensil  trade  in  its  favor.  Neither  has  it 
reintroduced  nickel-coated  wares  to  compete 
mth  tin,  though  Wharton's  assistant,  Fleit- 
mann,  showed  the  way  many  years  ago. 
Wharton  died  a  few  years  ago  and  the  nickel 
trade  needs  not  a  trust  but  a  merchant. 

Platinimi,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  usefu^ 
for  the  supply.  It  is  still  indispensable  in 
incandescent  electric  bulbs,  and  a  certaini 
quantity  is  needed  for  the  utensils  of  chemical 
industry  and  for  laboratories.  As  these  are 
increasing  very  rapidly,  the  consumption  of 
platiniun  increases,  and  the  supply  grows 
less,  because  the  deposits  are  few.  Nickd. 
on  the  other  hand,  occius  universally.  It  has 
been  detected  as  far  out  in  the  imiverse  as  the 
sun  and  in  meteorites.  It  accompanies  iron 
and  is  detected  in  refined  copper.  Its  places 
of  accumulation,  as  valuable  ores,  are  manyi 
But  one  can  count  the  platinum  dqx>sits  oa 
one's  hand. 

Russia  ranks  first  in  platinum  production, 
and  benefits  by  convict  labor  and  the  de- 
veloped skill  of  many  years.  Lately,  Amer- 
ican gold  dredges  help  to  eke  out  a  suppl}^ 
from  the  rapidly  decreasing  stores  therr. 
Colombia,  South  America,  comes  next,  but 
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there  the  adventurous  whites  who  have  left 
the  waning  gold  fevers  to  risk  the  swamp 
fevers  have  been  failures  as  miners.  Third  in 
rank  as  a  producer  of  platinum  is  the  United 
States,  and  here  again  platinum  has  taken 
refuge  in  an  imsettled  country.  The  west 
coast  of  northern  California,  Or^on,  and 
Washington  has  a  fringe  of  settlements  of 
5sher  folk  at  the  water's  edge,  and  behind 
this  the  testimony  of  the  elk,  panther,  and 
bear  shows  that  the  cotmtry  is  still  wild  and 
likely  to  remain  so.  But  here  is  a  heritage, 
heeded  by  no  one,  yet  sufficient  in  all  prob- 
ability to  give  a  good  livelihood  to  a  large 
population;  to  develop  good  roads  and  a  de- 
mand for  vegetables,  grain,  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially fruits,  which  grow  well  in  one  of  the 
best  and  most  agreeable  climates  in  the 
country.  Then  why  not?  Why  does  not 
platinum  mining  develop  by  the  almost  auto- 
matic processes  of  industry?  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  platinum  market  is  in  the  hands 
of  three  or  four  concerns  who  have  alternately 
combined  and  competed  for  the  already  de- 
veloped supply  of  Russia.  Their  overtures 
to  the  simple  people  of  the  Oregon  coast  have 
Idt  the  greater  profit  in  the  hands  of  the  big 
ooQcems — so  the  Oregonians  think — and  it 
costs  too  much  to  overcome  their  suspicions. 
A  trust  would  have  difficulty  in  monopolizing 


the  small,  scattered  deposits,  which  are  large 
in  the  aggregate.  It  is  a  "  poor  man's  propo- 
sition" where  the  miner  must  know  how  to 
deal  with  and  save  by-products.  But  the 
Western  people  deal  with  the  main  chance. 
They  are  nowhere  educated  to  the  doc- 
trine of  by-products.  The  gold  miner  knows 
less  of  platinum  than  the  hog  raiser  does 
of  pepsin. 

Of  the  two  industries,  the  outlook  for  plat- 
inmn  is  better  than  for  nickel.  Never  in  our 
history  has  a  mineral  want  gone  begging. 
The  material  is  always  supplied.  In  this  case 
the  easy  solution  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
beneficent  paternalism  with  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  helped 
the  farmer,  imtil  this  feature  is  a  recognized 
essential  part  of  national  economy.  The 
same  spirit  has  made  itself  evident  in  [the 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  benefiting  the  mining  fraternity 
are  few  compared  to  those  in  agriculture,  for 
the  private  mining  engineer  serves  his  client- 
age well.  But  the  platinum  mine  is  too  small 
for  the  mining  engineer,  and  one  small  mining 
experiment  station  on  the  Oregon  coast  will 
do  for  platinum  what  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  done  for  the  culture  of  alfalfa, 
dates,  tobacco,  and  hemp;  and  the  result  will 
be  more  generally  appreciated. 


TAX  REFORM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

BY  CARL  C.  PLEHN 

(Professor  of  Finance,  University  of  California,  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Commission  on 

Revenues  and  Taxation) 


AT  the  general  State  election,  held  on  No- 
^^  vembcr  8, 1910,  the  people  of  California 
a(k>pted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  establishing  a  new  S3rstem  of  taxa- 
tion. 

In  his  wo  A  on  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" James  Bryce  refers  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  California,  adopted  in  1879,  as  "that 
surprising  instrument  by  which  California  is 
now  governed."  In  the  later  editions  Mr. 
Bryce  prints  extracts  from  this  instnunent 
with  an  ^x>logy  for  "being  unable  to  find 
space  for  the  whole  document."  That  con- 
stitution was  "surprising"  not  alone  on  ac- 
count of  its  lengthy  nor  the  radical  principles 
embodied  in  it,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
freedom  with  ¥^ch  it  admitted  both  the 
views  amd  the  granmiar  of  the  people  to  the 
*' fundamental  law"  of  the  land.    It  is  more 


a  code  of  law  than  a  constitution,  and  leaves 
but  little  latitude  for  the  legislator.  How- 
ever, despite  the  gloomy  forecasts  of  the  con- 
servatives and  of  panic-stricken  capitalists 
this  folk-made  constitution  has  not  worked 
badly  during  its  thirty  years  of  life.  But  be- 
cause of  its  many  prohibitions,  rather  than  its 
radical  grants  of  power,  it  has  required  a 
steady  stream  of  new  folk-made  law  in  the 
form  of  "constitutional  amendments"  to 
keep  the  ship  of  state  moving. 

The  article  on  "revenue  and  taxation"  in 
this  instrument  prescribed  rigidly,  for  all  de- 
partments of  government,  the  old  general 
property  tax.  In  this  tax  was  embodied  a 
novel  device  intended  to  compel  the  mort- 
gagee to  pay  taxes  on  the  mortgage, — advice 
which  soon  became  a  dead  letter  and  has  just 
been  entirely  repealed.    The   same  article 
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authorized  an  income  tax  on  ''any  one  or 
more"  .  .  .  "persons  or  corporations, 
joint-stock  associations,  or  companies."  Yet 
no  railway  magnate,  no  "octopus"  corpora- 
tion, no  labor  leader,  nor  any  one  else  has  ever 
been  taxed  imder  this  provision  by  name  or 
by  class  or  otherwise. 

The  State  outgrew  the  old  general  property 
tax  twenty  years  ago.  For  ten  years  "the 
people"  suffered  in  silence.  Sometimes  the 
suffering  farmers  growled,  but  then — they 
also  growled  about  the  weather,  with  just  as 
must  effect.  Slowly  the  dissatisfaction  spread. 
For  the  past  ten  years  the  farmers  in  their 
"Grange"  meetings,  the  county  assessors  in 
their  annual  conventions,  and  other  bodies 
have  been  "whereasing"  and  "resolving"  on 
tax  reform  with  somewhat  more  concrete  pur- 
poses in  mind.  In  1899  a  special  committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  that:  "From  Maine 
to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to  California  there 
is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
present  system  of  taxation.  That  is,  that  it 
is  inequitable,  unfair,  and  positively  unjust." 

Six  years  ago  a  definite  campaign  for  tax 
reform  began,,  which  has  just  been  crowned 
with  success.  This  campaign  had  none  of 
the  picturesque,  riotous  features  of  the  move- 
ment which  gave  birth  to  the  constitution. 
It  was  a  sober,  serious  upheaval,  an  orderly, 
legal  revolution.  The  army  of  tax  reform  was 
manned  by  the  over-taxed  farmers  and  real 
estate  owners,  led  and  officered  by  two  suc- 
cessive Governors — George  C.  Pardee  and 
James  N.  Gillett — ^and  by  the  most  experi- 
enced tax  officials  of  the  State.  The  measure 
eventually  adopted  was  carefully  prepared  by 
a  commission  composed  of  the  Governor, 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Finance  in  the  State  University, 
which  had  been  created  by  one  legislature;  it 
was  debated  and  unanimously  proposed  to 
the  people  by  a  second  legislature;  it  was 
freely  discussed  and  voted  down  by  the 
people;  then  it  was  revised  again  to  meet  the 
specific  objections  raised,  and  again  formally 
proposed  by  a  third  legislature,  and  eventu- 
ally approved  by  the  people  by  a  majority  of 
40,000  out  of  a  total  of  160,000  votes  cast. 
At  the  very  eve  of  the  last  election  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  make 
certain  minor  corrections,  and  at  that  same 
special  session  certain  features,  to  which 
popular  objection  had  been  made,  were 
amended.  It  was  discussed  at  length  and  in 
detail  by  all  the  leading  papers  of  the  State, 
and  every  voter  received  by  mail  lengthy 
printed  arguments  pro  and  con.  Large  dis- 
play advertisements,  mostly  in  opposition, 


were  rim  in  all  the  papers  of  the  State,  and 
innumerable  posters,  "stickers,"  and  hand> 
bills  called  attention  to  its  merits  and  de- 
merits. 

The  farmers  and  real  estate  men  used  for 
the  most  part  the  direct  and  simple  appeal: 


V-   PAYS  90%  ^ 

Of  AtL  TAXES 

IN  CAUFORNIA 


MtLP  us  TO  CO»REa  THIS  JHJUSTCE  1 
BY  VOTIMG   fOR 
i  COrtSTtTUTtOHAt  AHENDMENT  Hai 


STATE  FEDERATION 


l--,REALTr  BOARDS  > 
*C(?AKOt^      ' 


The  forces  against  the  amendment  were, 
naturally,  those  corporations  whose  taxes  will 
be  raised.  For  the  most  part  they  worked 
in  the  dark,  because  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  voters  of  California  have  "corpora- 
tion-phobia "  and  will  vote  against  anjrthing 
the  "interests"  are  known  to  favor.  But 
some  of  the  national  bankers  came  more  or 
less  into  the  open  and  through  the  large  dis- 
play advertisements  above  mention«i  ad- 
vanced certain  "reasons"  against  the  amend- 
ment and  certain  alleged  statistics,  both  with- 
out strict  regard  to  the  truth.  Their  main 
endeavor  was  to  "throw  a  scare"  into  the 
mercantile  and  financial  interests  by  claiming 
that  such  "excessive"  taxation  would  drive 
away  capital,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as 
to  daim  that  the  new  system  of  taxation 
would  jeopardize  the  school  system  and  the 
State  University.  The  special  cause  of  the 
opposition  of  these  bankers  appears  to  h^xt 
been  the  action  of  the  legislature,  at  the  last 
moment,  in  restoring  the  tax  on  bank  capital 
to  one  per  cent  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission, although  it  had  been  at  one  time 
fixed  at  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  But  they 
had  stultified  themselves  by  favoring  tl^ 
amendment  when  the  rate  was  low. 

The  evils  that  were  complained  of  were 
much  the  same  as  those  that  are  felt  in  all 
other  States  which  continue  the  general 
property  tax  as  a  means  for  raising  revenue 
for  the  support  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
government,  central  and  local.  They  are: 
(i)  the  over-taxation  of  real  estate  and  espe- 
dsdly  of  agricultural  real  estate;  (2)  grave  in- 
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equalities  between  localities  due  largely  to  is  left  for  local  taxation  would  be  on  the  aver- 
the  effort  of  each  county  (in  California  the  age  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  full  cash  value, 
county  is  the  local  assessment  district)  to  if  the  State  tax  could  be  removed.  It  was, 
t\dAt  the  State  tax  by  under  valuation  of  its  therefore,  sought  to  establish  such  rates  on 
taxable  property;  (3)  inequalities  and  imfair-  the  gross  receipts  of  the  different  classes  of 
DcssinUie  apportionment,  under  the  "where  corporations  as  would  equal,  as  nearly  as 
located"  rule,  of  the  revenues  derived  from  might  be,  one  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  of 
enterprises  of  a  general  character,  like  the  the  property  used,  by  the  different  classes  of 
railroads;  and  (4)  the  evasion  of  taxation  by  corporations.  The  rates  finally  decided  upon 
tk  banks  and  public  service  corporations.       were:  4  per  cent,  for  railroads  of  all  classes. 

The  remedies  provided  in  the  amendment  and  for  tJie  light,  heat,  and  power  companies; 
are:  (i)  the  abolition  of  the  State  tax  on  3^  per  cent,  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
propwty  in  general,  which  was  held  to  be  the  companies;  3  per  cent,  for  car  companies;  and 
main  cause  of  the  inequalities  between  locali-  2  per  cent,  for  express  companies, 
ties;  (2)  the  taxation  of  public  service  cor-  Banks  have  been  very  inadequately  taxed 
porations,  whose  property  is  of  a  general  char-  in  the  past.  National  banks  especially  have 
actcr  by,  and  for  the  support  of,  the  State  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation,  because  the 
alone,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts;  State  attempted  to  tax  them  by  one  method 
also  (3)  the  taxation  of  the  banks  by  and  for  and  other  banks  by  another,  and  the  federal 
the  State  but  on  the  basis  of  the  book  value  courts  were  afraid  that  the  difference  in 
of  the  stock.  In  short,  it  is  the  plan  of  method  might  involve  discrimination  against 
'separation  "that  has  been  so  largely  agitated  the  national  banks.  The  solution  offered  is 
as  tbc  first  necessary  step  in  tax  reform.  to  tax  all  banks  alike  on  the  basis  of  the  book 

The  problem  of  "separation"  is  more  diffi-  value  of  the  stock.  In  coimection  with  the 
cult  in  California  than  in  many  other  States  banks  one  of  the  controversies  arose.  The 
because  of  the  larger  relative  amoimt  of  the  conmiission,  logically,  recommended  that  the 
State's  expenditures.  The  State  spends  lib-  banks  should  pay  one  per  cent.,  the  same  rate 
crally  for  the  support  of  the  school  system,  as  other  taxpayers  are  required  to  pay;  but 
endotvoring  to  equalize  the  school  facilities  the  bankers  made  a  plea  to  the  legislature 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  it  relieves  that  one  per  cent,  was  an  "excessive"  tax 
the  localities  of  many  other  expenses  which  in  and  persuaded  that  body  at  its  regular  session 
other  States  are  left  for  the  towns  and  cities  to  reduce  the  rate  to  six-tenths  of  one  per 
to  bear.  The  State  has  heretofore  gone  but  a  cent.  This  aroused  such  popular  outcry  that 
little  way  in  the  direction  of  separation,  hav-  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election,  the  legislature, 
ingoutci  some$i2,cxx>,cxx>of  net  income  only  in  special  session,  restored  the  rate  to  one  per 
about  $4,000,000  from  sources  other  than  the  cent.,  the  same  as  on  all  other  property, 
property  tax.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  All  of  the  rates  may  be  changed  by  the 
take  over  for  State  taxation  all  the  railroads,  legislatiu*e  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
steam  and  electric,  all  light,  heat,  and  power  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  system  will  in- 
companies,  all  telegraph  and  telephone  com-  crease  the  taxes  of  the  corporations  to  be 
panics,  all  car  companies,  and  express  com-  taxed  for  State  purposes  by  some  $3,500,000 
panies,  and  the  banks.  Incidentally,  the  annually.  It  would  have  been  more,  had  it 
taxation  of  insurance  companies  is  equalized  not  been  that  the  six  years  of  agitation  led 
under  the  new  system  and  the  vexed  question  to  the  partial  correction  of  some  of  the  under- 
of  the  taxation  of  franchises  has  been  settled  assessments.  Correspondingly,  the  burden 
by  passing  that  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  on  real  estate  can  be  reduced  by  so  much. 
Under  the  old  system  each  franchise^  or  "the  It  is  estimated  that  the  taxes  reserved  for 
corporate  excess,"  was  taxable  where  the  the  State  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  re- 
dhead office"  of  the  company  was  located,  quirements.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  no 
But  the  location  of  the  "head  office"  was  equalization  between  counties  will  be  neces- 
merdy  technical  and  by  shifting  it  to  some  sary.  The  counties  will  enjoy  a  considerable 
out-of-the-way  place  where  the  assessor  could  degree  of  " home  rule"  in  matters  of  taxation, 
be  coonted  on  to  be  complaisant,  the  tax  could  Furthermore,  the  corrupting  influence  of  poli- 
bc  evaded  entirely.  tics  in  relation  to  taxation  will  be  removed,  at 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  method  of  least  so  far  as  the  great  "interests"  are  con- 
<l^ennining  the  rates  of  taxation  on  the  basis  cemed,  for  their  taxes  will  be  determined  by 
o<  the  gross  receipts.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  mathematical  rule  that  obviates  the  neces- 
«tahUriied  that  the  average  rate  of  taxation  sity  for  any  discretionary  judgments  by  as- 
on  real  estate  and  on  the  other  property  that  sessors  or  other  officials. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  PERIODICALS 


A  BROAD,  general,  rapid  survey  of  the 
-^^  periodical  literature  published  in  the 
various  languages  of  the  dvilized  world  dur- 
ing the  present  season  indicates  that,  while 
national  and  local  topics  of  interest  come  in 
for  the  largest  share  of  attention,  certain  sub- 
jects of  world  concern  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  reviews  and  magazines  brought 
out  in  many  different  languages  and  at  widely 
separated  points  of  the  globe.  Such  topics 
of  general  hiunan  concern  as  the  constantly 
increasing  cost  of  living,  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital,  the  adjustment  and  readjustment 
of  tariffs,  the  ever-mounting  budgets  of  the 
nations,  relief  of  the  imemployed,  interna- 
tional peace  and  the  reduction  of  armament, 
various  aspects  of  the  woman  suffrage  ques- 
tion, socialism,  general  party  politics  and 
aerial  navigation — these  occupy  a  good  deal- 
of  space  in  the  current  periodicals  of  Europe, 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  of  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

In  addition  to  thoroughly  presenting  all 
phases  of  these  general  subjects,  the  reviews 
of  continental  Europe  are  largely  concerned 
with  the  questions  of  emigration,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State,  and  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  British  period- 
icals continue  to  debate  with  more  or  less 
acerbity  international  and  imperial  relations. 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  the  seemingly 
endless  struggle  between  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament. 

THE    BRITISH    REVIEWS    AND    THE    GENERAL 
ELECTIONS 

The  more  serious  quarterlies  and  monthlies 
all  have  "leaders"  on  the  general  political 
situation  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  Contempo- 
rary RevieuM  (December)  Mr.  Harold  Spender 
very  lucidly  states  the  issue  of  the  general 
election  campaign  just  closed.  Will  Britons 
consent  much  longer  to  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  few  over  the  life  and  labor  of 
the  many?  This,  says  Mr.  Spender,  is  the 
question  Englishmen  are  asked  to  decide. 
The  FortnigMy  (December)  prints  four  arti- 
cles on  the  political  situation.  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  characterizes  the  breakdown  of  the 
recent  conference  between  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament  as  registering  "the  lowest  point 


to  which  our  political  capacity  has  sunk  with- 
in the  memory  of  living  man."  He  is  per- 
suaded that  the  country  recognizes  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  but  he  dq)re- 
cates  the  methods  employed  by  the  present 
government.  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the 
London  Observer^  whose  trenchant  editorials 
have  figured  as  one  of  the  most  important 
influences  in  the  last  two  general  elections  in 
Great  Britain,  announces  his  defection  from 
the  government.  The  supreme  duty  of  the 
hoiu*,  says  Mr.  Garvin,  is  to  "break  both  the 
Liberal  party  and  Mr.  Redmond  in  order  to 
save  the  crown  from  humiliation  and  the  realm 
from  ruin." 

Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  editor  of  the  National 
Review  (London),  has,  in  his  issue  for  Decem- 
ber, his  usual  quota  of  vigorously  worded 
paragraphs  on  the  situation  from  the  anti- 
Liberal,  anti-German,  anti-Home  Rule  stand- 
point. Blackwood's  (December)  editorially 
rejoices  at  what  it  calls  the  progress  made 
by  Unionist  sentiment.  Two  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  present  opposing  views. 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  berates  the  Unionists 
in  view  of  the  Osborne  judgment.  Where,  he 
asks,  has  British  conservatism  gone?  Sir 
Henry  Seton-Karr  unsparingly  criticises 
Chancellor  Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly  purports  to  find,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  real  reason 
for  the  existence  of  a  conservative  Upper 
Chamber.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  who 
signs  himself  "Outsider,"  is  the  livest  issue 
before  the  British  people  to-day.  Canon 
Sheehan,  writing  on  William  O'Brien  and  the 
Irish  Center  party  (in  the  same  number  of  the 
Fortnightly),  maintains  that  the  Irish  are 
beginning  to  discover  that  they  must  unite, 
because  "  the  best  way  to  turn  an  enemy  into 
a  friend  is  to  trust  him." 

WHAT  ENGLISHMEN  ARE  READING  ABOUT 

A  noteworthy  article  on  sodal  conditions 
in  England  appears  in  Blackwood^ s  under  the 
title  "The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Idle  Rich,  by  One  of  Them" — ^referring 
to  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  He 
writer  describes  the  work  he  does  as  a  land- 
owner and  apparently  makes  good  his  claim 
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that  a  country  gentleman  is  not  necessarily 
an  idler. 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  articles  on 
topics  concerned  with  the  emancipation  of 
woman.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Strauss'  study  of  "Woman's  Position 
in  Jewry."  "  In  andeht  and  modem  Jewry 
the  position  of  woman  is  such  as  to  command 
the  i^proval  and  admiration  even  of  our 
modem  suffragettes."  Good  supplementary 
reading  to  this  article  is  the  suggestion,  inter- 
estingly set  forth  in  a  paper  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley , 
on  "A  School  for  Fathers,"  in  The  English- 
woman,  that  ably  edited  review  of  the  prog- 
ress of  feminine  emancipation  published  in 
London,  which  has,  during  the  past  year, 
printed  a  good  deal  of  scholarly,  well-thought 
out  material  on  the  position  of  woman  in 
modem  society. 

INTERNATIONAL   TOPICS 

The  English  reviews  are,  of  course,  greatly 
concerned  with  international  politics.  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon,  in  his  stimulating  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  foreign  affairs  which  ap- 
pears each  month  in  the  Contemporary,  con- 
siders, in  that  periodical  for  December,  "The 
Chief  Hindrance  to  a  Eiuropean  War" — the 
check  being,  in  his  opinion,  a  preponderating 
British  navy.  In  the  Westminster,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Damton-Fraser,  in  his  article  "The  Danger 
Point  in  the  Near  East,"  joins  Mr.  Maxse, 
editor  of  the  National  Review,  in  his  anti- 
German  preachments.  "Tay  Pay"  O'Con- 
nor, in  Ws  own  Magazine,  pleads  with  the 
civilized  world  to  arouse  itself  on  the  question 
of  "Finland's  Struggle  for  Freedom."  A 
strong  article  on  "  German  Views  of  an  Anglo- 
German  Understanding,"  by  Sir  H.  H.  John- 
ston, in  the  NineteetUh  Century,  is  noticed 
more  extensively  on  another  page.  Mr. 
Lovat  Eraser^  in  the  National  Review,  at- 
tempts to  justify  the  sharp  tone  of  the 
British  note  to  Persia,  made  public  in 
October,  on  the  subject  of  anarchy  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  that  country.  The 
whole  question  of  the  Near  East,  as  summed 
up  in  the  career  and  personality  of  the 
ex-Turkish  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  is  graph- 
ically and  shudderingly  set  forth  in  the 
FortmighUy,  by  two  Greek  writers,  C.  Cluys- 
saphides  and  R.  Lara 

ESSAYS  IN  THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS 


Mondes  continues  to  give  us  elaborate,  ex- 
cellently written  historical  and  reminiscent 
articles.  Recent  numbers  have  been  made 
particularly  interesting  by  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  French  writer 
on  political  economy,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu.  He  discusses  French  labor  problems 
with  particular  reference  to  what  he  calls  the 
s)aidicalist  revolution,  which  he  believes  is 
imminent  in  France.  That  staid  French 
periodical.  Documents  du  Frogris,  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  contains 
an  elaborate  analysis  (by  R.  Broda)  on  the 
idea  of  "insurance  against  imemployment." 
In  the  same  magazine  R.  Simon  describes  the 
results  of  "collective  bargaining  and  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  continental  Europe."  The 
Grande  Revue  thinks  that  "the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  in  France  is  too  low." 

Army  and  navy  matters  are  discussed 
at  length  in  the  French  reviews.  General 
Francfort,  writing  in  the  Correspondani, 
maintains  that  the  Republic  needs  more  army 
officers;  L.  Marin  (in  the  Nouvelle  Revue) 
severely  criticises  the  executive  management 
of  the  French  navy,  and  Commander  Davin 
(in  Questions  Diplomatiquis)  gives  an  admir- 
able history  of  the  Russian  navy.  Colonel 
Marchand  pays  his  respects  to  British  admin- 
istration in  Egypt  in  an  article  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  and,  in  Questions  Diplomatiquis,  scores 
"Turkish  Pretensions  in  Africa,"  while  in  the 
last-named  review  M.  Sovue  congratulates 
England  on  the  consummation  of  the  South 
African  imion.  An  anonymous  article  in  the 
Revue  de  Faris  "booms"  Brest  as  a  trans- 
atlantic port.  La  Revue,  in  many  respects 
the  most  ably  and  vigorously  edited  of  the 
French  reviews,  has  an  appreciation  of 
Tolstoy,  and  a  long,  eloquent  description  of 
Latin  civilization  by  Seflor  Manuel  Ugarte, 
the  well-known  Argentine  political  writer. 
The  editor  of  La  Revue  also,  M.  Jean  Finot, 
has,  in  two  recent  numbers,  an  article  on 
the  emancipation  of  woman  (he  entitles  it 
"The  Death  of  the  Eternal  Feminine")  in 
which  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the  woman  of 
to-morrow,  who  "will  have  acquired  virtues 
unknown  to  us  to-day>  and  who  will  show  us 
a  new  femininity  which  will  not  be  a  new 
masculinity." 

STUDIES  BY  Germany's  wise  men 


The  German  reviews  are  even  more  schol- 
arly and  detached  from  the  pressing  problems 
The  French  reviews  always  pay  a  good  deal  of  the  day  than  are  the  French.    The  heavier 
of  attention  to  literary  and  historical  topics,  reviews,  like  the  Deutsche  and  the  Rundschau, 
The  staid    and    solid   old  Revue  des  Deux  present    philosophical    studies,    opinions   of 
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learned  G^inans  on  the  functions  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  army  and  navy,  and  two  or  three 
studies  of  foreign  politics  that  are  worthy  of 
note.  On  another  page  we  quote  an  inter- 
esting German  opinion  of  the  "Roosevelt 
Destiny.'*  In  connection  with  our  article  on 
the  London  town^lanning  conference  on  page 
46  some  interesting  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Bnmo  Schmitz'  scholarly 
paper  (in  the  Nard  und  Siid)  on  "The  Berlin 
Housing  Problem."  A  long  discussion  of  the 
recent  Parliamentary  developments  in  Ger- 
many is  contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Revue  by 
T.  Boisly.  Of  course  the  German  reviews 
all  have  something  to  say  on  conditions 
in  the  Balkans  and  Turkish  finances. 
Frieherr  von  Machy,  writing  in  the  Kon- 
servative  Monaissckrifty  thinks  that  the  young 
Turks  in  their  financial  extremity  must  now 
turn  to  Germany. 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION 

In  Italy,  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House 
and  questions  of  the  regulation  of  art  expor- 
tations  and  the  lessening  of  emigration  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  magazines.  We  give 
elsewhere  a  statement  of  the  reforming  of  the 
Italian  senate.  Nuava  AtUologia  has  a  sym- 
posium on  Tobtoy  made  up  of  articles  by  seven 
eminent  Italians.  The  celebrated  Professor 
Ferrero  ccmtributes  some  appreciative  com- 
ments on  the  literary  style  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  the  Spanish  re- 
views publish  articles  that  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  be  condensed  and  used  in  these 
pages.  Recent  numbers  of  Espana  Moderna, 
however,  have  contained  several  noteworthy 
articles  of  interest  to  Americans.  One  on 
"Greater  Spain"  in  a  ciurent  number  deals 
with-  variations  of  the  Spanish  language 
found  in  America,  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence between  Cubanisms,  Peruvianisms,  etc. 
We  quote  on  another  page  from  an  article 
in  CuUura  FUipina  on  the  status  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  Dutch  reviews  limit  their  articles 
largely  to  topics  of  national  interest.  A  writer 
in  De  GidSy  however,  discusses  international 
arbitration  and  disarmament,  declaring  it 
his  belief  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Hol- 
land to  bring  about  some  scheme  of  uni- 
versal peace. 

The  readers  of  Swedish,  Norw^ian  and 
Danish  reviews  are  evidently  much  more  in- 
terested in  tbpics  of  artistic  and  economic  con- 
cern in  their  own  countries  than  they  are  in 


intemadonal  affairs.  All  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  however,  are  interested  in  Geoig 
Brandes,  the  famous  Danish  critic,  who  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  eminent 
personality  of  his  counUy.  A  little  about 
Brandes'  eminence  is  given  in  a  recent  number 
of  SamUden,  the  Norwegian  review,  from 
which  we  quote  cm  anotha:  page. 

THE  AMERICAN  POPULAR  MAGAZIN£S 

Reverting  now  to  the  form  <^  periodical 
publication  with  which  our  readers  are  more 
familiar,  the  American  illustrated  "^^g^^'n^, 
we  &id  that  the  annual  custom  (d  adaptipg 
the  December  and  January  nimibers  to  the 
supposed  requirements  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son still  persists,  although  the  preparation  of 
special  holiday  features,  both  in  text  and  il- 
lustration, is  growing  less  elaborate  from  year 
to  year.  Notwithstanding  the  large  nimiber 
of  Christmas  stories  that  still  make  their 
af^>earance  in  the  magazines,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  space  in  the  December  numbers 
is  left  for  the  so-called  "serious"  features, — 
political,  social  and  economic  discussions,  a  ^w 
essays  and  bits  of  literary  criticism,  and  now 
and  then  a  descriptive  article  of  the  old  type, 
with  an  occasional  chapter  of  biography, 
reminiscence,  or  history. 

POLITICAL  DISCUSSIONS 

If  any  Rip  Van  Winkle  among  the  magazin- 
ists  of  halt  a  century  ago  should  come  back  to 
earth  in  this  year  of  grace  of  191 1,  cme  of  the 
first  characteristics  that  he  would  be  likdy  to 
note  in  the  contents  of  the  up-to-date  Ameri- 
can magazine  would  be  the  increased  atten- 
tion to  current  topics  in  the  political  and 
economic  fields.  By  way  of  illustration,  we 
have  only  to  look  over  the  tables  of  contents 
presented  by  the  leading  popular  magazines 
of  last  month.  These  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  journalistically  treated  in 
those  periodicals:  "Insurgence  of  Insur- 
gency," by  William  Allen  White,  a  journalist 
who  knows  what  insurgency  means,  if  any- 
body does,  in  the  American  Magazine;  "It: 
the  Politics  of  Business,"  by  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens  in  Everybody's;  "What  Are  You  Going 
To  Do  About  It?"  (dealing  with  political 
conditions  in  Colorado),  by  Charles  E.  Rus- 
sell in  the  Cosmopolitan;  "The  New  Appor- 
tionment of  the  House,"  by  G.  G.  Lincoln  in 
Munsey's;  "  Is  Congressional  Oratory  a  Lost 
Art?  "  by  Speaker-to-Be  Champ  Clark,  in  the 
Century,  and  in  the  same  magazine  "Hie 
House  of  Gov^ernors,"  by  W.  G.  Jordan,  who 
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is,  and  has  been  chief  promoter  of  that  prom- 
ising institution.  In  the  North  American 
Renew  there  are  two  articles  bearing  directly 
on  the  present  political  situation:  ''Lessons 
of  the  Election,"  by  Edward  G.  Lowry, 
and  **  Popular  Election  of  United  States 
Senators,"  by  J.  W.  Perrin. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ARTICLES 

Among  the  economic  topics  treated  in 
December  magazines  are  ^**  Working  Girls' 
Budgets"  and  "Masters  of  Capital  in  Amer- 
ica" in  l/cC/ur«'5;  "The  Honest  Farmer"  in 
Hampton* s;  and  "Woman,  the  Lion  of  Prog- 
ress" in  the  Forum.  Mr.  William  S.  Ros- 
siler  writes  with  perception  and  knowledge  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  concerning  the  dwin- 
dling of  that  part  of  our  p>opulation  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  agriculture.  In  the  American 
Magazine f  Mr.  A.  J.  Nock  exposes  some  of  the 
absurdities  in  our  present  taxation  system 
under  the  title  "The  Things  That  Are 
Caesar's."  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  tells 
b  the  World's  Work  "How  Education  Solves 
the  Race  Problem  "  and  in  the  same  magazine 
Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  defines  "A  Way 
Toward  Modem  Civics."  Mr.  C.  M.  Harger 
contributes  to  the  North  American  Review 
a  well-informed  statement  of  the  relation  of 
finance  to  the  land  movement  in  the  middle 
West.  In  Hampton's,  Rheta  C.  Dorr  writes 
on  "Another  Chance  for  the  Bad  Boy"  and 
in  the  North  American  Review  Dr.  P.  S. 
Moxom  shows  the  relation  of  the  modem 
child  to  movements  for  social  reform. 

Several  imp>ortant  articles  of  the  month  are 
devoted  to  commerce  and  its  regulation.  In 
the  American  Magazine,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  makes  pointed  reference  to  the  public 
record  of  Senator  Aldrich  on  the  tariff,  while 
m  the  Atlantic  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  in  an  arti- 
cle which  we  summarize  on  anoUier  page  of 
this  Review,  attacks  the  much  lauded  basic 
princq>leof  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
as  applied  to  the  tariff.  The  timely  subject 
of  recq>rocity  with  Canada  is  discussed  in  the 
Forum  by  Peter  McArthur.  (In  this  con- 
nection our  readers  will  note  Mr.  McGrath's 
resum^  of  the  American  and  Canadian  argu- 
ments in  this  mmiber  of  the  Review.) 

Quite  apart  from  questions  of  tariff  and 
reciprocity,  the  actual  trade  conditions  of  the 
world  are  being  presented  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Century  Magazine.  The  commerce 
of  Spain  is  described  in  the  December  niunber 
by  A.  S.  Riggs,  and  those  Americans  who 
have  thought  of  Spain  as  a  decadent  nation 
win  be  surprised  at  the  showing  that  is  made 


for  her  in  trade  relations.  The  old  problem 
of  building  up  an  American  merchant  marine 
is  attacked  in  the  Atlantic  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Bowles. 

interesting  biographical  sketches 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  rather 
matter-of-fact  articles  to  the  biographical 
studies  that  have  a  place  in  the  December  and 
January  niunbers.  Prof.  A.  C.  McGiflfert 
has  begun  in  the  Century  a  really  new  and  in- 
spiring account  of  "Martin  Luther  and  His 
Work."  The  Century  has  been  fan^ous  in 
years  past  for  its  biographies  of  distinguished 
men.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  need  of  a 
modern  life  of  Luther  which  will  answer  the 
questions  sure  to  be  asked  by  the  present 
generation.  Professor  McGiflfert  is  an  enthu- 
siast on  this  subject  and  the  introductory 
chapters  of  his  work  give  every  promise  of  a 
most  successful  and  profitable  biography. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford's  study  of  Robert 
£.  Lee  in  the  Atlantic  is  noteworthy  as  a  dis- 
criminating and  appreciative  contribution  of 
a  Northem  writer  to  a  rapidly  growing  Lee 
literature.  Prof.  Brander  MatAews  writes 
in  the  Century  of  "Poe's  Cosmopolitan 
Fame,"  while  in  the  North  American  Review 
Mr.  Archibald  Henderson  contributes  an 
entertaining  analysis  of  "The  International 
Fame  of  Mark  Twain."  These  two  American 
writers,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten, even  in  lands  where  literary  reputa- 
tion has  been  won  by  comparatively  few 
Americans.  We  quote  elsewhere  (page  97) 
from  Mr.  Howells'  appreciation  of  Tolstoy  in 
the  North  American, 

travel,  description,  and  adventure 

A  few  years  ago  every  well-regidated 
American  magazine  was  supposed  to  .publish 
in  each  issue  at  least  two  or  three  "travel 
articles."  This  excellent  custom  is  now,  we 
regret  to  say,  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  In  the  whole  range 
of  contents  presented  by  the  December  num- 
bers, only  tiu*ee  or  four  travel  sketches  have 
a  place.  These,  however,  happen  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  done.  One  of  them  is  Mr. 
Walter  Pritchard  Eaton's  "The  Real  Dismal 
Swamp,"  in  Harper's;  another  is  Mr.  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton's  "Arctic  Travels,"  in 
Scribner's,  while  Mr.  Paul  J.  Rainey's  \m- 
usual  experiences  in  securing  Arctic  animals, 
as  relatal  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  December, 
were  smnmarized  in  our  own  December  num- 
ber.   In  the  way  of  description,  also,  we 
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should  not  omit  mention  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Og- 
den's  account  in  Everybody s  of  the  recent 
forest  fires  of  the  northwest.  In  the  Norih 
American  Review,  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer  writes  an 
appreciative  article  on  "The  Clue  to  Modem 
Italy."  In  Hampton's,  Mr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the 
dty  of  DUsseldorf,  and  in  the  same  magazine 
Mr.  Walter  Wellman  relates  his  adventures 
in  his  recent  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
an  airship. 

As  a  graphic  account  of  personal  experience 
such  as  does  not  often  find  its  way  into  litera- 
ture, wp  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 


Mr.  Joseph  Husband's  articles  in  the  AiloMiic 
on  mining  conditions.  The  December  instal- 
ment is  a  thrilling  story  of  "  Fire  in  a  Mine." 
We  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  topics  in  the  December  numbers  of 
the  popular  magazines,  disregarding  for  the 
moment  a  great  number  of  special  and  semi- 
technical  articles  which  constantly  appear  in 
joiunals  of  a  limited  or  class  circulation. 
These,  however,  are  not  altogether  ignored  in 
this  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  in  which  are  noted  several  sden- 
tific  topics  that  are  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  to  the  specialist. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 


'"pHE  doctrine  of  a  tariff  based  on  differences 
'^  in  cost  of  production  has  recently  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  this  coimtry.  It 
was  incorporated  in  the  national  Republican 
platform  of  1908,  and  in  the  debates  on  the 
new  Tariff  Act,  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
repeatedly  spoken  of  by  the  "insurgent" 
Republicans  as  the  true  and  accepted  Repub- 
lican principle  of  protection  by  which  every 
specific  duty  on  manufactured  products  was 
to  be  tested.  And  after  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill  had  been  passed  and  became  a  law  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  repeatedly  assailed  because  of 
his  alleged  departure  from  this  principle  in 
signing  the  bill. 

A  fresh  discussion  of  this  tariff  plan  is  em- 
bodied in  an  article  contributed  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December.  Contrary  to  a  very 
generally  accepted  opinion,  Professor  Taus- 
sig regards  the  scheme  as  a  novel  one.  At 
the  outset  he  shows  that  in  order  to  apply  the 
principle  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  new  Tar- 
iff Board  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production 
of  protected  articles  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
warns  us  that  "cost  of  production"  is  a  slip- 
pery phrase,  that  costs  differ  in  different  es- 
tablishments and  cannot  be  figured  out  with 
accuracy  in  any  one  establishment  without  an 
elaborate  system  of  special  accounts  such  as 
are  rarely  kept;  but  he  admits  that  approxi- 
mate figures  may  be  secured  and  that  if  the 
principle  is  sound  it  will  be  of  great  service  to 
have  careful  preparation  for  its  application 
and  to  reach  the  nearest  approach  to  acciu:- 
acy  that  the  complexities  of  industry  permit. 
But  the  question  remains,  How  far  is  it  all 
worth  while?  To  this  question  Professor 
Taussig's  brutally  frank  answer  is  that  as  a 


"solution"  of  the  tariff  question  this  much- 
paraded  "true  principle"  is  worthless.  Ap- 
plied with  consistency,  he  ssLys,  it  would  lead 
to  the  complete  annihilation  of  foreign  trade. 

As  he  interprets  the  phrase  "equalization  of 
cost  of  production,"  it  has  only  this  meaning: 
The  higher  the  expenses  of  an  American  pro- 
ducer, and  the  greater  the  excess  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  over  those  incurred 
by  a  foreign  competitor,  the  higher  the  duty. 
This  means,  then,  that  the  production  of  any 
and  every  thing  is  to  be  encouraged  —  not 
only  encouraged  but  enabled  to  hold  its  own. 
Automatically  the  duty  goes  up  in  proportion 
as  the  American  cost  is  large.  As  an  illustra- 
tion. Professor  Taussig  refers  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tea  in  South  Carolina.  Ascertain  how 
much  more  expensive  it  is  to  grow  the  trees 
and  prepare  the  leaves  there  than  it  is  in 
Ceylon,  and  put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to 
offset.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Kentucky 
hemp,  ascertain  how  much  more  expensive 
it  is  to  grow  hemp  in  Kentucky  than  in  Russia 
or  Yucatan,  and  equalize  conditions  with  a 
high  duty. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  duties  on 
lemons  and  prunes  were  raised  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  California 
growers.  But,  says  Professor  Taussig,  if 
lemons  are  to  be  protected  imder  this  princi- 
ple in  California,  why  not  grapes  in  Maine? 
"They  can  be  grown  if  only  the  duties  be 
made  high  enough.  Of  course,  the  more  im- 
favorable  the  conditions  the  higher  the  duties 
must  be.  The  climate  of  Maine  is  not  favor- 
able for  grapes;  they  would  have  to  be  grown 
in  hot-houses.  But  make  the  duty  high 
enough,  handicap  the  foreign  producer  to  the 
point  of  equalization,  and  the  crops  can  be 
grown."    But  the  obvious  consequence  of  all 
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this  is  that  the  more  unsuited  the  conditions 
are  for  efficient  and  economical  production, 
the  greater  will  be  the  effort  to  bring  about 
protection.  This  equalizing  principle,  then, 
will  work  in  this  way, — the  worse  the  natural 
conditions,  the  more  extreme  will  be  the 
height  of  protection. 

If  it  is  maintained  that  the  principle  is  not 
to  be  pushed  to  such  absurd  lengths  the  ques- 
tion remains,  Where  shall  the  Ime  be  drawn? 
Professor  Taussig  refers  to  the  advance  of 
duties  in  our  present  tariff  of  50,  70,  and  100 
per  cent.,  and  to  Senator  Aldrich's  remark  in 
the  course  of  the  tariff  debates  that  he  would 
cheerfully  vote  for  a  duty  of  300  per  cent,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  equalize  conditions  for  an 
American  producer.  If  300  per  cent.,  asks 
Professor  Taussig,  why  not  500  or  1000  per 
cent.? 

As  a  proposition  for  settling  the  tariff  prob- 
lem, therefore,  Professor  Taussig  dismisses 


this  much-lauded  principle  as  worthless.  In 
fact,  it  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue, 
which  is:  How  far  shall  domestic  producers 
be  encoiu-aged  to  enter  on  industries  in 
which  they  are  imable  to  meet  foreign 
competition? 

Professor  Taussig  would  not,  however, 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  inquiries  about 
relative  cost  of  production,  money  rates  of 
wages,  and  equalization  of  conditions,  are  not 
worth  while.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes 
that  they  will  conduce  to  a  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  tariff  situation  and  are  likely  to  lead 
to  improvement  in  legislation.  In  two  direc- 
tions, he  believes,  the  investigation  of  relative 
costs  of  production  would  be  of  advantage: 
as  to  imdue  gains  in  monopolistic  or  quasi- 
monopolistic  industries,  and  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  there  are  vested  interests  which 
must  be  respected  in  a  future  settlement  of 
the  tariff. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE 

DESTINY" 


ROOSEVELT 


\  REVIEW  of  present-day  political  and 
^^  economic  concUtions  in  the  United  States 
—written  with  remarkable  comprehensive- 
ness and  penetration  for  a  foreigner — ^is  con- 
tributed to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  by  Emil 
Fitgcr,  editor  of 'the  Bremen  Weserzeitung, 
His  concluding  remarks,  which  are  devotwl 
to  the  '^question  of  the  giant  trusts  and 
Roosevelt's  relation  to  them,"  are  worth 
quoting,  and  we  give  them  here  only  slightly 
condensed: 

Whether  some  great  genius  will  lead  his  people 
into  new  paths  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
vorld  to  predict.  Great  geniuses  are  rare  phe- 
DOfnefia;  they  appear  suddenly  like  Pallas  Athene 
^nging  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Such  were 
Pericles,  Cxsar,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon, 
Bismarck.  Is  Roosevelt,  perchance,  made  of  the 
stuff  of  a  regenerator?  Who  knows?  He  must 
not  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  men  just  men- 
tioned; all  the  world  indeed,  is  agreed  upon  that. 
But  be  has  exerted  a  great  innuence  upon  his 
nation  and  may  possibly  still  greatly  increase  it. 

In  order  to  be  a  regenerator  of  the  politics 
of  bis  country — assmning  that  Roosevelt 
wants  to  venture  the  great  throw — he  must, 
continues  the  German  writer,  have  a  clear 
realization  of  his  aims  and  of  the  means  at 
his  disposal. 

The  power  that  is  ultimately  to  extend  over 
tverythmg  must   proceed  from  internal   politics. 


The  path  of  the  victorious  general  is  not  of>en, 
unless,  it  may  be,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Japan.  It  might  then  well  be  that,  with  the  lack 
of  trained  generals,  the  "rough  rider"  of  the 
Far  West,  the  daring  volunteer  of  the  Cuban 
campaign  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  of  his  country. 

If  the  "waves  of  war  do  not  raise  him  to 
such  a  r61e,  there  remains  only  that  of  a 
civil  dictator,  such  as  Pericles  was  under 
democratic  forms." 

Roosevelt's  task  would  be  the  annihilation  of 
the  inordinate  power  of  the  associated  gigantic 
capital  of  New  York.  ...  The  combat  with  such 
gigantic  powers,  carried  on  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  foreigner  but  of  the  North  American 
patriot,  would  be  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a  polit- 
ical Hercules.  There  is  man^^  an  unfavorable 
element  in  the  arena — ^the  rigidity  of  party 
formations,  the  diverse  platforms,  the  influence 
of  the  trusts  and  their  contributions  to  party 
funds.  But  also  many  favorable  factors — the 
growing  resentment  of  the  masses  against  the 
trusts,  the  existence  of  a  party,  the  E)emocratic, 
already  trained  to  fight  these  capitalistic  powers. 
Roosevelt,  however,  does  not  belong  to  it.  Going 
over  from  one  party  to  another  in  a  man  of  such 
high  position  is  almost  unprecedented.  Our  for- 
mer compatriot,  Carl  Schurz,  had  the  courage 
to  do  it.  .  .  .  But  Schurz  did  not  occupy  the 
hiehest'  place.  And  he  was  confronted  by  many 
difficulties  owing  to  his  change  of  allegiance. 

Is  Roosevelt  willing  to  undertake  the  giant 
war  with  those  powers?  People  do  not  know. 
That  he  will  fight  against  them  is  certain;    but 
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whether  he  will  do  it  as  a  thing  of  life  and  death, 
whether  he  credits  himself  with  the  strength  to 
shift  the  battle  array  of  the  two  opponents  and 
throw  it  into  disorder,  whether  he  may  even  ven- 
ture to  take  the  unprecedented  step  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  former  opponents  (from 
whom  so  many  questions  divide  him),  he  alone 
knows.  The  accusation,  so  portentous  in  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  of  striving  for  a  dictatorship,  to 
which  Gambetta  succumbed,  Roosevelt  has  not 
escaped.  His  seemingly  renewed  aspiration  for 
the  presidency  was  interpreted  in  that  light.  He 
was  reproached  with  being  the  first  to  break  with 


the  tradition,  held  sacred  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington, that  no  one  shall  be  elected  President 
more  than  twice.  The  arraignment  is  not  at  all 
pertinent.  Roosevelt  has  thus  far  been  elected 
only  once,  in  1904.  Before  that  he  had  to  step  in 
because  ojf  McKinley's  assassination.  Roosevdt*s 
popularity  suffered  in  the  last  years  of  his  incum- 
bency; not  among  the  people  but  in  congressional 
circles  did  opposition  to  him  manifest  itself,  after 
he  had  repeatedly  sharply  rebuked  them;  they, 
among  other  ways,  answered  him  bv  granting 
him  only  two  battleships  of  the  four  he  had  de- 
manded. 


HAS  GERMANY  DESIGNS  ON  HOLLAND 
AND  TURKEY? 


n^HE  price  to  England  of  an  understanding 
-'•  with  Germany  is  British  acquiescence  in 
the  Kaiser's  ambition  to  absorb  Holland  and 
dominate  in  the  Balkans.  At  least,  such  is 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  the  emi- 
nent English  traveler  and  authority  on  Ori- 
ental and  African  peoples.  This  opinion  is 
vigorously  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  a  friend  of  peace 
and  a  friend  of  Germany.  As  an  ex-British 
pro-consul  he  has  a  wide  experience  of  the 
world  and  its  ways.  He  traveled  through 
the  principal  towns  of  Germany  last  autunm, 
and  during  his  visit  he  made  it  his  special 
business  to  ask  German  officials,  German 
politicians,  heads  of  industries  and  of  great 
commercial  firms  why  Germany  is  forcing 
the  pace  in  the  matter  of  naval  construction. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  "unre^onable 
aspirations"  of  the  German  jingoes.  He  em- 
bodies in  his  article  what  he  tells  us  may 
be  considered  the  average  views  of  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  Germans.  He  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  imderstanding  Is 
possible  with  Germany,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  abatement  in  the  race  of  naval  armaments 

unless  Great  Britain  enters  into  a  compact  with 
Germany,  written  or  unwritten,  which  will  make 
over  to  the  German  Empire,  as  part  of  the  domain 
in  which  she  exercises  dominating  influence,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances thereto,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  all 
that  remains  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

These  are  the  terms  of'settlement  with  Ger- 
many. 

GERMAN  AMBITIONS   IN   THE   NEAR  EAST 

Here  is  his  summary  of  what  the  Germans 
say  regarding  their  modest  ambitions  in  the 
Near  East: 


They  propose  as  their  theatre  of  political  in- 
fluence, commercial  expansion,  and  agricultural 
experiments  the  undeveloped  lands  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Mesopotamia, 
down  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
might  be  willing,  in  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  create  an  Eastern  Belgium  in  Syria- 
Palestine — perhaps  a  Jewish  state — which,  merely 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  chained  with  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  holy  places  of  Christianity,  would 
c^uite  possibly  become  undenominationalfy  Chris- 
tian. A  Turkish  sultanate  might  continue  to 
exist  in  Asia  Minor,  just  as  there  will  probably  be 
for  centuries  a  King  or  Queen  of  the  Netherlaiids, 
of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania;  but  German  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople would  become  supreme,  whether  or  not  it 
was  under  the  black-white-and-red  flag  of  the 
Fatherland  itself,  or  under  the  Crescent  and  Star 
ensign  of  Byzantium. 

"Why  should  this  worry  you?"  asked  the 
Germans. 

It  might  inconvenience  Russia,  but  we  could 
square  Russia,  and  in  return  for  the  acceptance  of 
our  treatment  of  Constantinople  we  would  give 
her  the  fullest  guaranties  regarding  the  inde- 
pendence of  Denmark,  and  possibly  even  we 
might  admit  the  right  of  Russia  to  an  enclave  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus,  and  to  a  sphere 
of  influence  over  Trebizond  and  Northern  Arme- 
nia, besides  recognizing  the  special  need  of  Russia 
to  obtain  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  through 
Northern  and  Western  Persia. 


BERLIN  S  APPETITE  FOR  HOLLAND 

The  other  indispensable  condition  of  a 
real  Anglo-German  peace  is,  according  to 
this  English  writer,  the  acceptance  by  Great 
Britain  of  "the  virtual  incorporation  of 
Holland  in  the  German  Empire."  "More 
than  one  enlightened  and  intelligent  Ger- 
man" told  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  that 

of  course,  this  Anglo-German  understanding  would 
include  (whether  it  were  publicly  expressed  or 
not)  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Britain  that 
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henceforth  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  must, 
by  means  of  a  very  strict  alliance,  come  within  the 
German  sphere.  We  have  already  brought  pres- 
sure to  beaj-  on  the  Dutch  Government  to  insure 
this.  We  intend  to  stand  no  nonsense  or  to  admit 
no  tergiversation  in  this  respect.  So  long  as 
FIoHana  consents  to  be  more  nearly  allied  with 
the  German  Empire  than  with  any  other  Power, 
«>  long  its  dynasty,  its  internal  independence, 
and  the  governance  of  its  oversea  possessions  (in 
the  which  more  and  more  German  capital  is  be- 
ing sunk  annually)  will  remain  completely  undis- 
turbed. But  you  may  take  it  from  us  that  an 
alliance  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  now 
exists  between  Holland  and  Germany,  and  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  two  nations  will  hence- 
forth be  as  closely  allied  as  is  that  of  Germany 
and  Austria. 

If  Britain  refuses  this  offer  from  Berlin, 
then,  in  the  words  of  the  "enlightened  and 


intelligent  Germans"  who  have  given.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  their  opinion: 

Of  course  if  you  drive  us  to  extremes  and  block 
us  in  all  other  directions  by  refusing  to  codperate 
with  us  in  the  removal  of  our  neighbors'  land- 
marks and  enclosing  territories  in  Europe  and 
Asia  we  may  put  the  whole  question  to  the  test 
when  the  right  opportunity  comes  by  occupying 
Belgium  (and  Holland),  by  throwing  down  the 
gage  of  battle  to  France;  and,  as  the  outcome  of 
victory,  incorporate  within  the  German  sphere 
not  only  Holland  and  Belgium  but  also  Picardy. 
That  would  be  our  way  oi  commencing  the  duel 
with  Great  Britain.  But  we  should  make  use  of 
our  navy  to  defend  the  approaches  to  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Denmark,  and  we  ask  you  what 
sort  of  efforts  you  would  have  to  make  in  the  way 
of  army  organization  to  be  able,  even  in  alliance 
with  France  and  Russia,  to  turn  us  out  of  the 
Low  Countries  if  you  compelled  us  to  occupy  them. 


UPPER-HOUSE  REFORM  IN  ITALY 


A  T  present  when  there  is  such  a  momentous 
^^  agitation  in  England  regarding  the  f  utiwe 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  rational  steps  that  are  being  taken  by 
the  Italians  in  the  way  of  modernizing  their 
Senate.  The  scheme  of  reform  of  the  upper 
house  drawn  up  by  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purp)ose,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
national  parliament.  The  expectation  is  that 
it  will  meet  with  no  opposition  of  any  mo- 
ment. The  plan  as  devised  will  make  the 
Senate  far  more  representative  of  the  people's 
N'aried  interests  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
The  paris  Temps ^  in  detailing  and  commend- 
ing the  proposed  measure,  gives  also  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  that  body.  The  article, 
which  is  brief  and  to  the  point,  reads  as 
foDows; 

The  Italian  senatorial  commission  charged  with 
drafting  a  reform  of  the  upper  chamber  has 
adopted  a  report  upon  this  subject  presented  by 
Senator  Arcoleo.  The  resolution  of  Si^nor  Finali 
(since  elected  president  of  the  commission)  which 
was  passed  on  August  6,  charged  the  latter,  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  to  study  "the  opportune- 
ness, the  method,  and  the  extent  of  the  reform." 

It  is  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  recall  the  present 
composition  of  the  Italian  Senate.  By  the  terms 
<A  Articles  33  and  34  of  the  statute  the  Senate  is 
composed,  outside  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
famdy  (who  take  their  seats  when  twenty-one  and 
vote  when  twenty-five),  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  among 
citizens  aged  at  least  forty,  and  taken  from  certain 
categories;  namely^  the  clergy  (archbishops,  and 
failbops);  science  and  pMic  education  (members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  chosen  within  the 
bit  seven  years;  regular  members  of  the  council 
d  kigfaer  instruction  who  have  served  seven  years) ; 
tite  elective  bodies  (president  of  the  Chamber  of 


Deputies,  deputies  who  have  served  three  sessions, 
or  six  years,  presidents  of  the  provincial  councils 
who  have  been  elected  to  that  office  three  times); 
high  officials  (ministers  or  secretaries  of  state,  am- 
bassadors, ministers  plenipotentiary  in  office  since 
three  years,  councilors  of  state  in  office  since 
five  years) ;  thejudiciary  (first  presidents  and  presi- 
dents of  the  Courts  of  Cassation  and  Accounts, 
first  presidents  of  the  Courts  of  Ap[)eal,  advocate- 
general  at  the  Courts  of  Cassation  and  procurators- 
p^eneral  after  five  years  of  service,  presiding  judges 
m  the  Courts  of  Appeal  after  three  years,  counsel- 
ors of  the  Courts  of  Cassation  and  Accounts  after 
five  years,  advocates-general  and  fiscales-general 
after  five  years);  the  army  (general  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  major-generals  and  rear-admirals 
after  five  years  of  active  service  as  such,  intenden- 
tants-general  after  seven  years);  the  heaviest  tax- 
payers  (those  paying  3000  francs  annually  in 
direct  taxes  since  three  years  on  their  property  or 
their  industry);  finally,  those  who  ^'hy  their  services 
or  their  worth  have  shed  luster  on  the  country."  The 
number  of  senators  is,  theoretically,  unlimited. 
It  was  322  in  1874.  It  has  since  been  increased 
tojoo. 

The  object  of  the  reform  considered  by  the  com- 
mission was  to  modify  the  distribution  of  the  cate- 
p:ories  and  to  change  the  method  of  recruitment: 
It  was  not,  thert-fore,  prof>erly  speaking,  a  con- 
stitutional problem  that  they  had  to  solve  but 
simply  a  question  of  application.  They  pointed 
out,  by  way  of  justification,  that  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  have  introduced  amendments  in  the 
recruiting  of  their  upper  houses,  and  that  Italy 
alone  remained  faithful  to  a  superannuated  system. 
The  thing  to  do,  then,  was  to  revise  the  categories, 
to  modernize  them,  and  likewise  to  give  public 
opinion  a  share  in  choosing  the  senators.  That  is 
what  the  commission  proposes  to  provide  in  desig- 
nating three  great  classes — officials,  the  science  and 
education,  political  and  economic  functions  or 
powers.  Of  the  350  members  of  which  the  upper 
chamber  would  henceforth  be  composed,  the  King 
would  choose,  directly,  a  little  less  than  a  third. 
The  rest  would  be  elected  under  conditions  which 
it  is  interesting  to  recount;  namely,  by  special 
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colleges  whose  membership  would  represent  actual 
groups  of  interests  or  of  endowments. 

The  first  category  of  senators  elected  (science 
and  education)  would  be  chosen  by  the  professors 
of  the  universities,  forming  a  national  college;  it 
would  send  a  contingent  of  thirty  representatives. 
The  second  (political  and  economic  functions  or 
powers)  would  be  more  numerous.  Former  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  figure  there 
to  the  number  of  40,  heavy  tax-payers  (censiti)  to 
that  of  90.  Here  the  electors  would  be  the  sena- 
tors, the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  provincial 
councils  and  the  communal  assemblies;  and  also 
the  economic  and  commercial  elements — presi- 
dents of  chambers  of  commerce,  of  agricultural 
associations,  of  workingmen's  societies.  It  is  hoped 
that  thus  an  elective  lx)dy  will  be  formed  that  will 


give  harmonious  expression  to  the  various  forces 
that  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  There 
would  be  fifteen  electoral  colleges  summoned  to 
exercise  their  choice  in  virtue  of  the  statute,  and 
to  introduce  thus,  without  any  literal  change  in 
the  constitution,  a  new  factor  in  recruiting  the 
upper  house. 

The  newspapers  speak  in  eulogistic  tenns 
of  the  work  of  the  commission.  The  for- 
mula upon  which  it  has  decided  appears, 
indeed,  ingenious  and  adapted  to  constitute 
an  upper  chamber  provided  with  the  requisite 
authority  in  relation  to  the  coimtry  and  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH   IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


TX7HICH  of  the  two  languages,  English  or 
^^  Spanish,  dominates  or  will  eventually 
dominate,  in  the  archipelago?  This  is  the 
question  upon  which  the  Filipino  review  Cw^ 
tura  Filipina  (Manilla)  has  opened  a  discus- 
aon.  The  controversy  has  been  carried  on  by 
Antonio  Medrano,  a  Spaniard,  and  by  Lloyd 
Burlingham,  an  American.  According  to  Uie 
former,  statistics  prove  abundantly  that  Cas- 
tilian  is  the  language  most  generally  used  in 
the  archipelago,  not  only  as  far  as  mere  num- 
bers go,  but  also  taking  into  consideration  its 
cultural  influence. 

The  latter  answers  that,  while  the  Castilian 
language  is  the  principal  vehicle  adopted  by 
literary  culture  in  the  Philippines,  English  is 
more  commonly  used  by  the  average  indi- 
vidual. If  there  are  but  few  Filipino 
authors  who  write  in  English,  the  reason,  Mr. 
Burlingham  says,  is  that  the  older  generation 
is  still  more  conversant  with  Castilian  than 
with  English. 

Ctdtura  Filipina^  commenting  upon  the  two 
articles  editorially,  argues  that  "Mr.  Bur- 
lingham*s  statement  is  illogical,  for  in  every 
part  of  the  world  the  language  spoken  by  the 
largest  majority  is  also  written  by  the  largest 
majority.    It  says: 

Mr.  Burlingham  hopes  that  the  day  will  come 
when  English  will  be  more  widely  used  than  Span- 
ish. We  have  no  objection  to  the  coming  of  that 
day,  for  we  recognize  the  commercial  suf>eriority 
of  the  English  language.  But  we  would  consider 
it  as  a  national  disgrace  if  the  Filipino  people 
should  forget  the  Castilian  language.  We  shall 
not  oppose  the  dissemination  of  English,  but  we 
shall  defend  our  own  tongue.  If  both  can  thrive 
together,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  let  the  Amer- 
ican propagate  their  language,  for  it  is  their  right 
and  their  duty.  On  our  part  we  will  also  fight  for 
the  survival  of  Castilian,  for  therein  lies  our  duty 
and  our  right.    The  Americans  have  force  on  their 


side,  since  they  are  in  political  control  of  the  Islands. 
We  rely  only  on  one  factor,  the  soul  of  a  people, 
which,  like  the  soul  of  a  man,  is  immortal.  ' 

Another  article  bearing  on  the  same  sub- 
ject and  in  the  same  review,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Filipino  author,  Joaquin  Pellicena  Caxna- 
cho,  enlarges  as  follows  upon  the  bonds  still 
uniting  Spain  and  the  lost  colonies: 

Time,  which  purities  and  heals,  has  brought  about 
the  reconciliation  of  the  great  pan-Iberian  family 
and  has  re^tablished  the  intellectual  bonds  which 
unite  the  men  who  people  Iberia,  Coloniberia.  and 
Pan  Iberia,  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  At  the 
present  day  the  Mexican  and  the  Argentinian  no 
longer  claims  to  be  the  descendant  or  the  conqueror 
of  the  Aztecs  or  of  the  Guaranies?  No  longer  do 
the  Spanish  poets  characterize  their  brothers  of 
beyond  the  ocean  as  traitors.  .  .  .  The  same 
is  true  of  Chile,  of  Cuba,  of  Colombia.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Philippines.  In  hours  of  anger  and 
in  the  course  of  polemics  the  names  of  Tupas, 
Hamabar,  Soliman,  Lakandola,  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  sentimental,  historical  or  poetical  dis- 
cussion; no  one,  however,  can  deny  that  the  Philip- 
pine nationality,  as  a  nationality,  with  all  its  idio- 
syncrasies as  a  distinct  nation,  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonality, was  founded  by  Lagazpi  and  Urdaneta. 
.  .  .  We  of  the  great  pan-Iberian  family  be- 
long ethnologically  to  one  and  the  same  race;  for 
the  Spanish  never  exterminated  the  indigenous 
races,  but  lived  in  peace  with  them  and  inter- 
niarried  with  them,  transforming  them  through  the 
influence  of  their  civilization  and  of  Christianity, 
but  preserving  all  of  their  characteristics  which 
contained  germs  of  life  and  variety.  .  .  . 
Twelve  years  ago  the  four  century  old  domination 
of  Spain  over  the  Islands  was  brought  to  an  end, 
but  those  twelve  years  have  only  had  a  soothing 
and  tonic  effect,  obliterating  the  memory  of  every 
small  unpleasantness  in  the  past.  .  .  .  The 
shells  from  Dewey's  guns  could  not  and  did  not 
destroy  the  Filipino  soul.  The  civilizing,  the  con- 
structive work  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  was  in- 
destructible. .  .  .  Our  fla^  has  been  lowerAl, 
but  there  remains  with  our  spirit  the  incomparable 
and  splendid  language  of  the  Spanish  race,  dis- 
coverer of  new  worlds  and  redeemer  of  nations.'* 
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VARIED  VIEWS  OF  TOLSTOY 


npHE  century  in  which  Tolstoy  "mostly 
*  lived  and  mostly  wrought  had  among  its 
many  great  names  few  more  memorable  than 
his  if  it  had  any."  Such  is  the  dictum  of  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  whose  critical  judgment  of 
the  great  Russian,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  North  American  Review  two  years  ago,  is 
reprinted  in  that  publication  in  its  issue  for 
December.  There  was  Napoleon  and  there 
was  Lincoln,  continues  the  veteran  American 
novelist,  elaborating  •  his  dictum.  "Then 
there  was  Tolstoy — in  an  order  which  time* 
may  change,  though  it  appears  to  me  certain 
that  time  will  not  change  the  number  of 
these  supreme  names." 

There  is,  Mr.  Howells  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, a  sort  of  "representative  unity"  in  the 
relation  of  these  historic  characters  one  to  the 
other.    He  says  on  this  point: 

If  you  fancy  Napoleon  the  incarnation  of  the 
sel&sh  force  which  inspired  and  supported  his  own 
triumphant  enemies  in  their  reaction  against  prog- 
ress; if  you  suppose  Lincoln  the  type  of  humanity 
l^t^u{(gling  toward  the  ideal  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  world's  polity,  you  may  well  conceive  of  Tol- 
^oy  as  the  souKs  criticism  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
«hichf  however  wholly  or  partially  they  knew  it, 
the  others  imperfectly  did.  The  work  of  Lincoln 
«as  no  more  nnal  than  the  work  of  Napoleon;  and 
bke  Napoleon's  and  like  Lincoln's,  Tolstoy's  work 
has  been  without  finality.  So  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, it  has  even  been  without  effect  in  a  civiliza- 
tion which  calls  itself  Christian,  but  which  has  ap- 
parently been  no  more  moved  by  the  human  soul 
as  it  was  in  Tolstoy  than  b^  the  divine  spirit  as  it 
was  in  Christ.  At  first,  mdeed,  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
rank,  of  a  most  ancient  lineage,  of  great  wealth,  of 
rfnown  in  arms  and  in  letters,  putting  from  him 
fame  and  ease  and  honor,  and  proposing  literally 
tu  obey  the  word  of  God,  by  making  himself  as  one 
of  the  least  oif  the  brethren  of  Christ.  It  was  a 
very  curious  sight,  a  bit  droll,  rather  mad,  wholly 
mraordinary.  The  world  could  hardly  believe 
it>  e>ie3.  It  rubbed  the  sleep  of  two  thousand 
^^rs  out  of  them  at  the  sound  of  this  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  this  voice  that  had  so  charmed 
it  in  fable,  and  bidding  it  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord  and  make  His  paths  straight.  Some  tears 
came  into  its  eyes,  and  some  smiles;  but  after  a 
while  its  lids  felf  again,  and  all  was  as  before.  The 
event,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
has  been  without  perceptible  effect  in  civilization. 

Admitting  that,  regarded  as  an  incitement 
to  the  literal  following  of  Christ's  commands, 
"the  teaching  and  the  living  of  Tolstoy  have 
been  a  failure  so  utter,  so  abject,  that  the 
heart  sickens  in  considering  it,"  Mr.  Howells 
}>asses  to  a  consideration  of  the  literary 
'ichievements  of  the  great  Russian.  He  can- 
I'Ot  resist,  however,  this  reference  to  the  "  spir- 
itiul  content*'  of  Tolstoy's  fiction: 


He  says  and  he  shows  that  the  selfish  life,  the 
individual,  the  personal  life,  is  always  misery  and 
despair,  and,  except  for  some  moments  of  mad 
oblivion,  is  constant  suffering.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful,  the  mo^t  wonderiul,  passages  of  his  fic- 
tion, both  that  which  is  real  and  that  which  is  ideal 
in  terms,  embody  events  in  which  he  seizes  and 
perpetuates  the  heavenly  rapture  of  a  supreme 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  of  identification.  The  imagina- 
tion has  never  gone  farther  than  in  these  portrayals 
of  mystical  ecstasy;  in  them,  indeed,  the  human 
consciousness  of  the  original  and  final  divine  is 
suggested  as  no  polemic  could  urge  it. 

Very  suggestive  and  graphic  is  Mr,  Howells' 
description  of  how  he  was  impressed  by  the 
artist  Tolstoy. 

His  literature,  both  in  its  ethics  and  aesthetics, 
or  of  its  union  of  them,  was  an  experience  for  me 
somewhat  comparable  to  the  old-fashioned  religious 
experience  of  people  converted  at  revivals.  Things 
that  were  dark  or  dim  before  were  shone  upon 
by  a  light  so  clear  and  strong  that  I  needed  no 
longer  to  grope  my  way  to  them.  Being  and  doing 
had  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  motive  and  I  should 
be  an  in^te  unworthy  of  the  help  I  had  if  I  did 
not  own  it,  or  if  I  made  little  of  it. 

I  first  saw  his  book,  **  My  Religion,"  in  the  house 
of  two  valued  friends  who  sp>oke  of  it  bewilderedly, 
as  something  very  strange,  which  they  could  not 
quite  make  out.  They  were  far  too  good  to  deny 
its  strong  appeal,  but  they  were  too  spiritually 
humble,  with  all  their  reason  for  intellectual  pride, 
to  be  quite  sure  of  themselves  in  its  seemingly  new 
and  bold  postulates,  which  were,  after  all,  really  so 
old  and  meek.  They  showed  me  at  the  same  time 
the  closely  printed  volumes  of  the  French  version 
of  "War  and  Peace,"  for  it  was  long  before  its  trans- 
lation into  English,  and  they  were  again  appar- 
ently baffled,  for  a  novel  so  vast  in  scale,  and  so 
simple  and  sincere  in  the  handling  of  its  thronging 
events  and  characters,  was  something  almost  as 
alien  to  modern  experience  as  the  absolute  truth- 
fulness of  **  My  Religion."  By  that  time  I  had  long 
known  nearly  all  of  Turgueniev,  and  something 
of  Pushkin,  but  Tolstoy  was  a  new  nanie  to  me. 
It  was  recalled  to  me  by  yet  another  friend,  who 
lent  me  "Anna  Karenina"  with  the  remark:  "It 
is  the  old  Seventh  Commandment  business,  but  it 
is  not  treated  as  the  French  treat  it.  You  will 
be  interested."  The  word  was  poor  and  pale  for 
the  effect  of  the  book  with  me.  The  effect  was 
as  if  I  had  never  read  a  work  of  the  imagination 
before.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  an  imagination  which  had  con- 
secrated itself,  as  by  fasting  and  prayer,  to  its 
creative  office  and  vowed  itself  to  none  other 
service  than  the  service  of  the  truth.  Here  was 
nothing  blinked  or  shirked  or  glossed,  nothing 
hidden  or  flattered,  in  the  deepest  tragedy  of  civil- 
ized life.  It  was  indeed  the  old  Seventh  Com- 
mandment business,  not  only  not  treated  as  t  he- 
French  treat  it,  but  rightly  placed  as  to  the  prime 
fact  in  its  relation  to  all  the  other  experiences  of  a 
sinning  and  agonizing  soul. 

Of  "War  and  Peace,"  which  he  regards  as 
"a  honwly,  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
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beyond  any  direct  sermoning,"  Mr.  Howells 
observes: 

We  behold  a  multitudinous  movement  of  human 
beings,  each  of  whom  is  a  strongly  defined  character 
in  himself  and  is  a  type  of  innumerable  like  charac- 
ters. Every  passion  is  portrayed,  every  affection, 
every  propensity,  not  because  the  author  wished 
to  include  all -in  his  scheme,  but  because  the  scheme 
was  so  fast  that  they  could  not  be  excluded.  It 
is  as  if  the  story  were  built  upon  the  divination  of 
atomic  activity  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  uni- 
verse where  stocks  and  stones  are  the  centers  of 
motion  as  unceasing,  unresting,  as  blind,  as  that  of 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  but  not  less  guided  and 
intended. 

Tolstoy  was  an  ideal  combination  of  moral- 
ist and  artist,  we  are  reminded. 

When  he  had  recognized  and  appropriated  the 

f)rinciple  that  to  see  the  fact  clearly  by  the  inner 
.  ight,  and  to  show  it  as  he  saw  it,  was  his  prime 
olnce,  all  other  thin^  were  added  unto  Tolstoy. 
In  the  presence  of  his  masterpiece,  you  forget  to 
ask  for  beauty,  for  style,  for  color,  for  drama;  they 
are  there,  so  far  as  they  are  not  of  naughtiness,  in 
such  measure  as  no  other  novelist  has  compassed. 
Every  other  novelist,  therefore,  shrinks  ana  dwin- 
dles beside  him;  behind  him,  in  the  same  percep- 
tion, but  not  the  full  perception  or  the  constant 
perception,  come  De  Maupassant  and  Zola  and 
Flaubert,  Gald6s  and  Pardo-Bazan,  Verga,  Bj6rn- 
sen,  and  perhaps  Hardy — yes,  certainly,  Hardy  in 
'*Iude,*'— with,  of  course,  Hawthorne  from  a 
wholly  diflFerent  air.  ...  He  has  given  many 
of  his  readers  a  bad  conscience,  and  a  bad  con- 
science is  the  best  thing  a  man  can  have.  It  may 
be  the  best  thing  that  the  world  can  have.  At 
any  rate,  it  can  never  be  the  same  world  it  was  be- 
fore Tolstoy  lived  in  it.  Worse  it  may  be,  in  mere 
shame  and  despair,  or  better  in  mere  shame,  but 
not  imaginably  the  same.  Such  men  do  not  die 
for  all  time.  To  the  end  of  time  they  have  their 
recurring  palingenesis. 

A  Catholic  Comment  on  Tolstoy's 
"Exaggerations" 

"Tolstoy  carried  the  doctrine  of  protest 
and  revolt  to  extremes  which,  without  his 
literary  art,  would  have  made  his  mission 
ridiculous  and  harmful  and  created  grave 
suspicions  of  his  mental  sanity."  This  is  the 
verdict  of  America,  the  Catholic  weekly  re- 
view (New  York). 

Tolstoy  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  writing.  He 
had  the  power  of  seizing  upKjn  a  sore  in  modern 
society,  studying  it  with  microscopic  vision  and 
picturing  it  with  a  clarity  and  strength  of  phrase 
which  compelled  wide  attention.  This  power  goes 
a  long  way  to  explain  what  else  would  be  a  mys- 
tery. With  this  gift  of  keen  observation  and  vivid 
portrayal  the  diary  of  a  surgeon  in  the  ulcer  ward 
of  a  hospital  could  be  made  the  most  popular  book 
in  a  dozen  nations.  Tolstoy  had  the  gift;  and  he 
made  it  subserve  the  squintmg  and  myopic  deduc- 
tions of  an  unsound  brain  from  facts  which  he  saw 
and  described  with  remarkable  graphic  intensity. 


The  editor  of  this  religious  journal  does  not 
deny  "a  large  measure  of  sincerity"  to  Tol- 
stoy, but  deprecates  what  he  calls  exaggera- 
tions, since  "a  whirling  dervish  among  the 
conspicuous  advocates  of  any  good  cause  will 
inevitably  injure  that  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  help  it  along.'* 

"Last  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Giants" 

The  comment  of  the  critical  literary  jour- 
nals agrees  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Howells,  as  set  forth  above.  The  Did 
characterizes  Tolstoy  as  the  "last  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Giants,"  and  compares 
him  to  Shakespeare's  King  Lear.  "His  torn 
and  indignant  spirit  could  no  longer  bear  to 
live  among  a  people  [Russians]  fast  lapsing 
into  barbarism,  a  people  that  has  well  nigh 
forfeited  all  claim  to  be  reckoned  among 
civilized  communities." 

His  reasoning  was  often  childish,  but  his  moral 
passion  was  overwhelming  in  its  force.  Thus,  one 
need  not  accept  the  Tolstovan  conclusions  to  be 
a  Tolstoyan  in  spirit,  and  those  who  upon  purely 
intellectural  grounds  must  maintain  the  attitude  of 
antagonism  may  without  shame  pay  the  tribute  of 
reverence  to  his  whole-souled  sincenty.  His  essen- 
tial service  was  to  persuade  men  to  go  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  hfe,  to 
strip  them  of  their  wrappings  of  custom  and  preju- 
dice and  tradition,  and  to  solve  them  in  the 
terms  of  an  all-embracing  human  sympathy.  The 
key  to  all  these  problems,  Tolstoy  held,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  gospels.  He  believed  that  Chris- 
tianity— the  literal  teaching  of  its  Founder — ^was 
workable.  .  .  .  The  voice  is  stilled,  but  the 
record  remains. 

^Vas  Tolstoy  the  "Real  True  Christian 
of  the  Age"? 

That  Tolstoy  was  "  the  greatest  thinker  of 
this  age  of  false  philosophy"  is  the  verdict 
of  the  Baba  Bharati,  the  Hindoo  sage  from 
whose  review  ^^The  Lighi  of  Indie,*'  (form- 
erly East  and  West)  we  have  more  than  once 
quoted  in  these  pages.  The  Baba  prints  a 
letter  he  received  some  years  ago  from  the 
late  Russian  philosopher  laying  emphasis  on 
the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  Tolstoy 
was  the  real  true  Christian  of  the  age,  thinks 
Baba  Bharati. 

His  convictions  bom  of  his  firm  grip  of  the  inner 
laws  of  life  the  expressions  of  which  are  truths, 
which  are  changeless  at  all  times,  their  forces 
dominated  his  consciousness,  coursed  through  bis 
blood,  permeated  the  marrows  of  his  old  bones  and 
built  up  his  longevity.  Tolstoy  was  a  spnritual 
lion  and  when  he  roared  out  the  truths  of  fife,  the 
other  denizens  of  the  worid-jungle  trembled  and 
many  scampered  into  their  holes.  A  Saint  at  bot- 
tom, a  true  lover  of  God,  his  mission  on  earth  ^a* 
to  turn  his  soul's  X-ray  upon  the  inward  rotten- 
ness of  the  Church  and  Civilization  and  he  has 
well  performed  that  mission. 
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THE  LATE  COIWT  LEO  TOLSTOY  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES 
IN  THE  CENTER  IS  THE  CX)UNTESS  TOLSTOY 
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BRANDES,  DENMARK'S   FOREMOST 
PERSONALITY 


GEORC   BRANDES,  THE   CELEBRATED   DANISH 
CRITIC  AND  AUTHOR 


pOETS  have  not  infrequently  become  dom- 
-■•  inating  influences  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
There  were  moments  when  the  will  of  Hugo 
seemed  to  sway  the  destinies  of  France. 
Bjornson  was  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  the  un- 
crowned king  of  Norway.''  With  the  mass  of 
his  people,  the  word  of  Tolstoy  went  as  far, 
if  not  farther,  than  that  of  the  Czar.  But  that 
such  a  position  might  be  reached  by  a  literary 
critic  was  never  heard  of  until  Anders  Krog- 
vig  pointed  out  in  Samtiden  (Christiania), 
that  Georg  Brandes,  professor  of  literature 
at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  must  be 
recognized  as  *'the  central  personality  of 
Denmark  throughout  an  extended  and  event- 
ful period."  AH  the  world  now  recognizes 
Brandes  as  the  most  eminent  living  Scandi- 
navian. 

But  the  influence  of  Brandes  does  not  only 
extend  beyond  his  own  field.  It  has  made 
itself  powerfully  felt  outside  the  limits  of  his 
own  countr>\  The  renascence  of  Scandi- 
navian literature  is  traceable  to  him.  Real- 
ism— not  only  in  poetry  but  in  any  art — was 
unknown  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
until  he  made  his  now  famous  plea  that  the 
artist  should  "sing  and  paint  and  carve  what 


he  himself  was  familiar  with."  From  p)oetr>' 
and  art  that  demand  for  a  new  and  more 
clear-eyed  truthfulness  spread  to  every  field 
of  human  activity,  until,  to-day,  the  fhree 
kingdoms  are  fermenting  with  new  life  and 
new  thought.  Nor  has  the  fructifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Danish  thinker  been  restricted 
to  the  peoples  descended  from  a  conmion 
Norse  stock.  It  has  made  itself  felt  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  England  and  Russia, 
in  Italy  and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  before  him  no  literary 
critic,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Taine, 
ever  during  his  own  lifetime  assumed  such  a 
far-reaching  international  importance.  Says 
Mr.  Krogvig,  speaking  of  the  scope  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  Brandes: 

Georg  Brandes  is  the  only  Danish  author  whose 
name  may  be  written  across  a  whole  era  in 
the  Danish  people's  history.  Even  in  fields  like 
the  political  one,  where  he  never  tried  to  become  a 
leader  and  where  he  very  rarely  asserted  himself 
directly,  one  meets  everywhere  with  the  traces  o( 
his  activ^ity.  From  everything  of  importance  that 
may  be  recorded  in  cultural,  political,  social  and 
religious  development,  threads  lead  back  to  him. 
Throughout  an  entire  human  lifetime  he  has  stood 
as  the  one  overtowering  figure  in  regard  to  whom 
every  mentally  matured  Dane  has  had  to  take  sides. 
I  le  is  the  one  man  to  whom  everything  and  eN^r}-- 
body  must  be  related  for  proper  understanding.  It 
does  not  seem  that  a  literar>'  critic  ever  held  such 
a  position  in  the  life  of  his  own  nation. 

In  spite  of  all  mutual  antipathy  between 
their  natures,  Mr.  Krogvig  holds  that  Bjorn- 
son was  the  man  with  whom  Brandes  had 
most  in  tommon.  In  both  he  finds  the  same 
happy  faculty  for  catching  life  in  the  process 
of  growing,  so  to  speak.  Both  have  shown 
the  same  restless  craving  to  discover  eveiy- 
thing  useful  and  bring  it  into  light.  And  both 
have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the  relation- 
ship between  their  own  peoples  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  Recently  Brandes 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  wadely  felt 
danger  of  Denmark^s  absorption  by  Ger- 
many. And  he  has  sought  an  escape  from 
this  danger  in  a  voluntary  submission  to  an 
English  protectorate.  So  far  his  countrymen 
have  not  shown  themselves  friendly  to  that 
suggestion,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  can  talk  them  around.  He  has  done  so 
before,  in  other  matters,  where  the  initial 
antagonism  between  himself  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  was  not  less  sharply  accentuated. 
He  has  become  the  most  valuable  natural 
asset  of  his  country. 
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JOHN    REDMOND    ON    WHAT    IRELAND 
REALLY  WANTS  K. 


JUST  at  this  moment  when  the  British 
periodical  press  has  been  printing  so  much 
on  "The  Irish  Dictator  with  American  Dol- 
lars," it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  latest  authoritative  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Redmond  as  to  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party.  There  is  nothing  new  in  what  Mr. 
Redmond  tells  us,  in  h^  article  in  Noshes 
Magazine  (London),  but  a  restatement  of 
the  case  in  his  own  words  will  be  useful. 
He  says: 

What  Ireland  wants  is  really  so  reasonable,  so 
moderate,  so  commonplace  in  view  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  nations,  and  especially  of  the  British 
Empire,  that,  once  it  is  understood,  all  the  fears 
and  ailments  of  honest  opponents  must  vanish 
into  thm  air.  What  Ireland  wants  is  the  restora- 
tion of  responsible  government,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  Irish  demand  is,  in  plain  and  popular 
language,  that  the  government  of  every  purely 
Irish  affair  shall  be  controlled  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Ireland,  and  by  that  alone.  We  do  not 
seek  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  or  suprem- 
acy of  the  Imperial  Parliament.     We  ask  merely 


to  be  permitted  to  take  our  place  i.i  the  ranks  of 
those  other  portions  of  the  British  Enlnire — some 
twenty-eight  in  number — which,  in  > heir  own 
purely  local  affairs,  are  governed  by  fice  .-epreseh- 
tative  institutions  of  their  own. 

After  recounting  the  story  of  Ireland's 
fight  for  a  separate  Parliament,  Mr.' -Red- 
mond proceeds  to  describe,  in  doleful  laii- 
guage,  the  retrogression  of  Irish  life  to-day; 

Education  admittedly  is  50  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  of  every  European  nation,  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  per  head  of  the  population 
has  doubled  in  fifty  years,  and  by  univer^l  ad- 
mission the  civil  government  of  the  country  is  the 
most  costly  in  Europe.  The  total  civil  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  (with  practically  the  same 
population)  was  in  ijo6  £2,477,000.  The  cost  of 
similar  government  m  the  same  year  in  Ireland 
was  £4,547,000.  Ireland's  judicial  system  costs 
£200,000  a  year  more  than  the  Scotch.  The  Irish 
police  costs  exactly  three  times  what  the  police 
of  Scotland  costs.  The"  number  of  officials  in 
Scotland  is  963,  with  salaries  amounting  to  £311,- 
000.  The  number  of  officials  in.  Ireland  is  4.539, 
with  salaries  amounting  to  £1,412,520.     Per  nead 


MR.  ASQUiTHS  DOUBLE  SHUFFLE 

lusa  Jack  (the  cowboy):  "Say,  1  guess  you're  dancing  some,  now,  pard.     And  I  guess  you'll  jest  hev  to  dance  a  while 
yst — so  \qt^  as  I  whistle  the  chune,  anyway."     From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London) 
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of  the  population,  tVe 'cost  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Is^^wice  that  of  England,  and  is 
far  higher  than  tfifit'of  Norway,  Holland,  France, 
Denmark,  Po/lUgat,  Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  Rou- 
mania,  Bulgapa,  'Greece,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Austria-Hunjfafy,  Germany,  or  Russia.  In  other 
words,  Irelai\cl,  probably  the  poorest  country  in 
Europe,  fj^y's/more  for  her  government  than  any 
other  nsCtioft.'  The  secret  of  the  inefficiency  and 
the  extraVa'gance  is  identical — namely,  the  fact 
that 'ft. is  a  government  not  based  upon  the  con- 
sent but'.maintained  in  actual  opposition  to  the  will 
of  <|te,gt)verned. 

;*'.Tlie  article  concludes  with  these  vigorous 

sentences: 
.* '  •  • 

'.*  We  want  an  Irish  Parliament,  with  an  executive 
•Responsible  to  it,  created  by  act  of  the  Imperial 
.  Parliament,  and  charged  with  the  management  of 

purely  Irish  affairs  (land,  education,  local  govern- 


ment, labor,  industries,  taxation  for  local  pur- 
poses, law  and  justice,  police,  etc.),  leaving  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  Ireland  would 
probably  continue  to  be  represented,  but  in  smaller 
numbers,  the  management,  just  as  at  present,  of 
all  Imperial  affairs  —  army,  navy,  foreign  rela- 
tions, Customs,  Imperial  taxation,  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Crown,  the  Colonies,  and  all 
those  other  questions  which  are  Imperial  and 
not  local  in  their  nature;  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament also  retaining  an  overriding  supreme 
authority  over  the  new  Irish  Legislature,  such  as 
it  possesses  to-day  over  the  various  Legislatures 
in  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  other 
portions  of  the  empire.  This  is  "what  Ireland 
wants.**  When  she  has  obtained  it  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  and  contentment  will  arise.  As  hap- 
pened when  Lord  Durham*s  policy  was  carried 
out  in  Canada,  men  of  different  races  and  creeds 
will  join  hands  to  promote  the  well-being  of  their 
common  country. 


DICKENS  AS  A  SOCIAL   REFORMER 


DICKENS   AT   SLXTY.      THE    PORTRAIT   TO    BE    USED 
AT   THE    CENTENNIAL 

pTNGLISH  periodicals  are  publishing  a  great 
many  articles  on  Dickens  and  his  general 
influence,  apropos  of  the  Dickens  centennial, 
which  will  be  celebrated  next  year  all  over 
the  English-speaking  world.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  London  Bookman  contains  a  sug- 
gestive article  on  the  novelist  and  social 
reform  by  a  well-known  Dickens  enthusiast, 
Mr  W.  B.  Matz. 


Not  only  did  Dickens  make  his  novels  the 
vehicle  for  the  remedying  of  many  of  the 
social  ills  and  abuses  of  his  time,  but  it  is 
known  by  his  speeches  and  letters,  writes  Mr. 
Matz,  how  keenly  he  had  these  things  at 
heart.  Also  we  have  fiu-ther  evidence  that 
he  used  his  pen  vigorously  toward  the  same 
end  in  anonymous  contributions  to  House- 
hold Words  and  other  periodicals.  Take  the 
questions  of  prison  reform,  education,  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  the  proper  care  and 
welfare  of  children.  On  all  these  problems 
we  find  that  Dickens  gave  utterance  to  senti- 
ments and  facts  regarding  them  that  might 
have  been  written  within  the  last  few  years. 

Education  of  the  masses  he  looked  upon  as  the 
panacea  for  most  of  the  ills  which  beset  life.  In 
1847  he  wrote  in  an  article  on  London  crime  that 
ignorance  was  the  cause  of  the  worst  evils.  He 
advocated  schools  of  industry  where  the  simple 
knowledge  learned  from  books  could  be  made  im- 
mediately applicable  to  the  business  of  life,  and 
directly  conducive  to  order,  cleanliness,  punc- 
tuality, and  economy.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera 
outbreak  in  1854  he  addressed  a  striking  article 
to  workingmen,  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to 
assert  themselves  and  combine  and  demand  the 
improvement  of  the  towns  in  which  they  live. 
But  it  was  our  prisons  which  were  a  sort  of  night- 
mare to  him.  Keep  people  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  prisons  at  all  costs.  Teach  children 
not  only  that  the  prison  is  a  place  to  avoid;  teach 
them  how  to  avoid  it.  He  also  advocated  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  though  he 
was  not  successful  in  bringing  about  this  change 
in  the  law,  he  was  instrumental  in  doing  away 
with  public  executions  by  a  vigorous  letter  to  the 
Times  which  started  the  agitation. 

Mr.  Matz  strongly  approves  of  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  Strand  Magazine^  namely. 
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that  there  shall  be  a  specially  designed  from  the  sale  to  be  handed  to  the  Dickens 
Dickens  stamp  issued  at  a  penny  for  pur-  family  as  a  testimonial  of  the  world's  appre- 
cfaasers  to  place  in  the  covers  of  the  Dickens  ciation  of  what  the  great  writer  has  done  for 
\'olumes  they  possess,  the  money  accruing  the  benefit  of  hijpianity  at  large. 


PETROLEUM  IN  PAN-AMERICA 

TpHE  romantic  history  of  the  development  ably  with  that  of  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
*    of  the  oil  industry  in  North  America  has  An  English  company  has  a  well  of  high-grade 
often  been  narrated,  but  seldom  in  so  inter-  oil,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  So  barrels  daily,  at 
esting  a  fashion  as  by  Mr.  Russell  Hastings  San  Rafael,  Mendoza. 
Millward  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Union.    The  remarkable  progress  in  oil-  brazil's  new  discovery 
production   in   this  country  is  graphically 

illustrated  by  this  writer  in  the  following  Although  asphalt  of  various  grades  has 
paragraph:  been  found  and  largely  used  in  manufactiu-es 

in  the  republic,  it  was  only  quite  recently 
Thetotal(k>wofoUintheUnit^S^tesforthe  that  petroleum  was  discovered.    A  company 
year  1850,  the  first  of  which  any  official  record  has   -    t    *  •     j  ^     j       1       ^1.     •    j     ^       • 

fleen  kept,  amounted  to  only  2060  barrels.  For  the  IS  beuig  organized  to  develop  the  industry  in 
year  1909  the  production  amounted  to  over  178,-  the  district  of  Ibitinga,  Sao  Paulo.  Extensive 
000,000  barrels,  which,  if  placed  in  a  single  body,  deposits  of  lignite  occur  at  Camamu,  on  the 
would  be  efficient  to  float  a  rigantic  fleet  of  935  Marahu  River,  from  a  ton  of  which  three 
Dreadnoufht   battleships  of   the   new  20,000-ton   ,  1       r     n  u  j        j 

Arkansas  type  of  the  United  States  Navy.  barrels  of  Oil  can  be  produced. 

.\nd  the  accompanying  table  shows  that  to  great  prospects  in  chile 
January  i,   TO09,  the  production  of  oil  in 

eighteen  States  of  the  United  States  dur-  Until  recently  crude  oil  has  been  imported 

ing  the  previous  fifty  years  reached  the  enor-  for  use  on  the  Taltal  Railway,  but  an  Amer- 

mous  total  of  nearly  2,000,000,000  barrels,  or  ican  company  has  now  brought  in  a  500- 

84,000,000,000  gallons.  barrel  weU  at  Carelmapu,  500  miles  soutn  of 

ST.r.  AHo  Y.Ams  or  pkoi>uct,ok.        ^  cSifoS^.^^  Valparaiso,  and  exjjerts  report  that  this  field 

p«n^.anu  «.d  New  York.  1S50  to  190.     698.009.862  ^1,  Under  proper  development,  become  one 

owe  1876  u>  1900 877,108.902  of  the  world  s  great  producers  of  mgh-grade 

OiWoni^  1876  to  1909 246.820.602    _   4.,^i«,.^  o  i-  o      o 

Wa«  Tkidiila,  1876  to  1909 194.562.894    petrOleum. 

TWM,  1889  to  1909 129.026.455 

ladlMia.  1880  to  1909 93.411.140 

OkUhanm.  1801  to  1000 90.888,206  ASPHALT    IN   CUBA 

ntoote.  1880  to  1000 62.551.789  Abl^HAH    IIM    CUBA 

Kmmm.  1850  to  1909 44.158.931 

Iwriihin.  1009  to  1909 34.248.641  x        oo     /•  ii        /•  n       ^  i.xi- 

coiando.  1887  to  1909 9.263.938       In  1 88 1  five  wclls  of  exccUent  naphtha  were 

Kflotaekj  uid  Teonenee.  1883  to  1909  . .  .  6.004,345  ,        4.    j      4.1.      r     -^  *^    o    -T  ( 4.     ^    A 

wvoainc  •MUX  Utah.  1894  to  1909 103.560  suuK  at  depths  from  300  to  800  feet,  and 

iu«Mrt  Md  Miehisu.  1889  to  1909  ... .    86^17  t      n^^^v  vears  thev  have  been  nrofitablv 

TotU  (Unit«l  8t»t»-18  SUtes)  .  .      1.986,180.942    '^^  ,™T?    1  j       .,^  1  .^^   proniaoiy 

worked ;  but  crude  oil  for  refining  on  the  island 
But  the  production  of  oil  on  the  American  is  largely  imported,  5,493,314  gallons  hav- 
oontinent  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States,  ing  been  received  from  the  United  States  in 
Petroleum  has  been  found  both  in  Central  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909.  The  asphalt 
and  in  South  America;  and  Mr.  Millward  gathered  for  about  seven  years  at  Mariel, 
gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  near  Havana,  is  used  in  London  and  Chicago 
oil-producing  coimtries,  which  we  condense  for  the  paving  of  streets, 
for  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

ALREADY   A   LARGE    BUSINESS   IN    MEXICO 
INCREASING  PRODUCTION   IN   ARGENTINA 

Although  petroleum  has  long  been  known 
After  three  years  of  persistent  effort  and  to  exist,  systematic  exploration  of  the  Mex- 
ciploration,  a  spring  of  petroleum,  at  a  depth  ican  oil  fields  has  extended  over  a  period  little 
of  1738  feet,  and  several  producing  wells  are  more  than  six  years.  There  is,  however,  every 
now  being  worked  by  the  government  and  indication  that  the  republic  will  take  a  lead- 
by  one  private  company  at  Comodoro  Riva-  ing  place  in  the  production  and  refining  of 
diva,  Chubut.    The  product  compares  favor-  petroleum.     Wells  have  been  brought  in  at 
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Juan  Casiana  (2400  bbls.  daily),  near  the 
Panuco  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tam- 
pico  (500  bbls.),  and  one  of  liquid  asphalt  (400 
bbls.),  near  the  Tamesi  River.  A  company 
that  has  acquired  400,000  acres  at  El  Elbano, 
30  miles  from  Tampico,  has  developed  thirty- 
five  wells  (6000  bbls.),  and  the  oil  is  used  on 
the  national  railways  of  Mexico  as  fuel  for 
the  locomotives.  It  was  near  San  Geronimo 
that  "  Dos  Bocas,"  the  greatest  gusher  in  the 
history  of  the  oil  industry,  was  brought  in  on 
July  4,  1908. 

This  immediately  caught  fire,  and  burned  for  a 
period  of  fifty-seven  days,  during  which  time  the 
flames  mounted  to  heights  ranging  from  800  to 
1500  feet  and  measured  forty  to  seventy-five  feet 
in  width,  and  it  has  been  variously  estimated  that 
from  60,000  to  500,000  barrels  of  oil  were  consumed 
daily  before  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  fields 


exhausted.  At  night  the  light  from  this  gusher 
was  visible  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  at  sea, 
and  newspapers  could  be  clearly  read  at  a  distance 
of  seventeen  miles. 

On  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  about  25 
wells  have  been  sunk,  and  the  product  (500 
bbls.)  is  conveyed  10  miles  by  pipe  line  to  a* 
refinery  at  Minatitlan.  In  1908  the  total  oil 
production  of  Mexico  was  3,481,410  barrels, 
and  in  1909,  27,554,581  gallons  of  crude  oil 
were  imported  from  the  United  States. 

A   GROWING   BUSINESS   IN   PERU 

For  the  calendar  year  1908  the  total  petro- 
leum production  in  Peru  was  1,011,180  bar- 
rels. Steamers  between  Callao  and  Panama, 
making  19  knots  an  hour,  bum  Peruvian 
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cmde  ofl.  Refined  Peruvian  oil  products 
have  taken  gold  medals  at  Lima,  Quito, 
Berlin,  and  San  Francisco.  Since  1883  over 
300  producing  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the 
Zorritos  district,  and  in  Pimta  Lobitos,  over 
60  wells,  producing  annually  500,000  barrels. 
In  the  Negritos  district  over  250  wells  have  an 
aggregate  flow  of  500,000  barrels  annually. 
A  remarkable  asphalt  deposit,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Negritos,  the  product  of  which  is 
evaporated  for  asphaltic  paint,  is  known  as 
the  "Brea  A^halt  Flow." 

Venezuela's  asphalt  riches 

Some  of  the  world's  greatest  asphalt  de- 
posits are  found  here.     The  Guanoco  lake 


during  the  dry  season — ^January- June — ^pro- 
duces over  20,000  tons  of  asphalt.  From 
July  to  December,  1909,  17,000  tons  of  crude 
asphalt,  valued  at  $85,000,  were  shipped  from 
this  district.  Petroleum  also  is  found  in 
abundance  in  several  districts. 

IN   OTHER   LATIN   AMERICAN   LANDS 

Petroleum  exists  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, in  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Pan- 
ama, and  Uruguay;  but  either  the  fields  have 
not  been  opened  for  production  or  they  have 
been  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
uses  of  petroleum  are  almost  unlimited,  rang- 
ing from  fuel  for  battleships  to  the  humble 
shoe-polish. 


HEAD-HUNTING 


SUBJECTS 
STATES 


OF    THE    UNITED 


IT  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  admit  that, 
*  after  nearly  twelve  years  of  American 
occupation,  the  grewsome  practice  of  taking 
human  heads  is  still  common  in  at  least  one 
of  the  Philippine  Islands;  but  the  fact  is 
brought  home  to  us  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  University 
of  California^  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
XoQ-Christian  Tribes  and  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Barrows, 
writing  in  the  Popular  Science  MotUhly,  states 
that  although  head-hunting  has  been  par- 
ticularly associated  with  the  Igorot  peoples 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Luzon,  the  most  persistent 
and  dreaded  headhimters  are  a  forest-dwelling 
people  in  the  almost  impenetrable  mountain 
region  at  the  jimction  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
range  with  the  Caraballo  Siu*,  on  that  island. 
Th^  have  been  called  by  so  many  different 
names  that  several  writers  have  erroneously 
described  them  as  different  peoples;  Dr.  Bar- 
rows designates  them  "  the  Dongot  or  Ibilao 
of  Luzon." 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  Dongot 
till  late  in  the  Spanish  rule  of  the  Philippines, 
hi  the  records  of  several  small  mission  sta- 
tions, established  along  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Pampanga  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eoith  century,  references  are  made  to  the 
'*Ilongotes"  of  the  mountains  to  the  east; 
and  they  are  variously  described  as  "sav- 
ages," "treacherous  murderers,"  and  "canni- 
Ws,"  and  as  being  wholly  imtamable.  Dr. 
Barrows  says  they  have  continued  much  the 
same  to  the  present  day.  From  their  homes 
in  the  thick  jungle,  where  it  is  difficult  to 


follow  them,  they  "steal  out  of  the  forests 
to  fall  upon  the  wayfarer  or  resident  of  the 
valley  and  leave  him  a  beheaded  and  dis- 
membered corpse."  The  following  are  a  few 
instances  which  have  come  imder  Dr.  Bar- 
rows* own  notice  or  investigation: 

In  1902,  the  presidente  of  Bambang,  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  informed  me  that  four  women  had  been 
killed  while  fishing  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
In  March  of  the  same  year,  a  party  of  Ilongot 
crossed  the  upper  part  of  Nueva  Ecija  and  in  a 
barrio  of  San  Quentin,  Paneasinan,  killed  five  peo- 
ple and  took  the  heads  of  four.  In  November, 
1901,  near  the  barrio  of  Kita  Kita,  Nueva  Ecija,  an 
old  man  and  two  boys  were  killed,  while  a  little 
earlier  two  men  were  attacked  on  the  road  above 
Karanglan,  one  killed  and  his  head  taken.  In 
January,  1902,  Mr.  Thomson,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  saw  the  bodies  of  two  men  and  a  woman 
on  the  road,  six  miles  south  of  Karanglan,  who  had 
been  killed  only  a  few  moments  before.  The  heads 
of  these  victims  had  been  taken  and  their  breasts 
completely  opened  by  a  triangular  excision,  the 
apex  at  the  collar  bone  and  the  lower  points  at  the 
nipples,  through  which  the  heart  and  lungs  had 
been  removed  and  carried  away.  As  late  as  a  year 
ago  (1909),  on  the  trail  to  San  lose  and  Punkan,  I 
saw  the  spot  where  shortly  before  four  men  were 
murdered  by  Ilongot  from  the  "Biruk  district.'* 
These  men  were  carrying  two  large  cans  of  **bino'* 
or  native  distilled  liquor,  from  which  the  Ilongot 
imbibed,  with,  the  result  that  three  of  their  party 
were  found  drunk  on  the  trail  and  were  captured. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  to 
subdue  or  civilize  these  people;  but  since  the 
American  occupation  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  and  control  of  them.  In 
1902  Dr.  Barrows  himself  made  a  \isit  to  one 
of  their  communities;  in  1906  Mr.  Dean  C. 
Worcester,   then   Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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(The  large  nets  carried  by  members  of  the  party  are  stretched  in  the  jungle  across  the  game  trails  and 

animals  are  driven  into  them) 


visited  Dumbato,  where  he  found  "a  few 
filthy  Ilongot  and  some  fine  Negritos";  and 
from  the  spring  of  1908  Dr.  William  Jones, 
of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  lived  for 
nearly  a  year  with  the  Ilongot  of  the  Upper 
Kagayan,  and  was  then  killed  by  them. 

In  May,  1909,  Dr.  Barrows,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Coon  and  six  native  soldiers, 
visited  the  Ilongot  community  of  Patakgao, 
which  he  describes  as  *' composed  of  rene- 
gades and  outlaws  from  several  other  com- 
munities, whose  hand  was  against  every  man." 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  Ilongot  as  a 
people  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
passage  in  Dr.  Barrows*  interesting  article: 

Ilongot  can  not  be  said  to  live  in  villages,  for 
their  houses  are  not  closely  grouped,  but  are  scat- 
tered about  within  hallooing  distance  on  the  slopes 
of  canons  where  clearings  have  been  made.  Each 
little  locality  has  its  name  and  is  usually  occupied 
by  families  with  blood  or  social  ties  between  them, 
and  several  such  localities  within  a  few  hours* 
travel  of  one  another  form  a  friendly  group.  Out- 
side of  this  group  all  other  Ilongot  as  well  as  all 
other  peoples  are  blood  enemies,  tb  be  hunted, 
murdered  and  decapitated  as  occasion  jicrmits. 

Of  the  [)hysical  characteristics  and  social 
life  of  the  Ilongot  we  read: 

Their  physical  iy\yQ  is  rather  unlike  that  of  any 
other  Philippine  people  The  men  are  small,  with 
long  bodies  and  very  short  legs,  weak,  effeminate 
faces,  occasionally  bearded.     Their  color  is  brown. 


Both  men  and  women  wear  the  long  rattan  waist 
belt,  wound  many  times  about  the  loins,  with 
clouts  and  skirts  of  beaten  bark  cloth.  They  sup- 
port life  by  cultivating  a  forest  clearing.  Their 
crops  are  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  maize,  squash, 
bananas,  tapioca,  and,  in  some  places,  sugar-cane 
and  tobacco.  They  are  good  gardeners;  but  all 
their  cultivation  is  by  hand,  their  tools  bein^  a 
short  hoe  and  a  wooden  planting- stick,  which  m 
ornamented  with  very  tasteful  carving.  Their 
homes  are  of  two  sorts:  low  wretched  hovels  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  really  wd|- 
constructed  houses  fully  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground  set  on  posts  or  piles.  Their  arms  are  tlie 
spear,  the  jungle-knife,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  a 
shield  of  light  wood.  They  use  the  ingenious  ar- 
row of  the  Negrito  with  point  attached  by  a  loi^ 
cord  of  rattan  to  the  shaft,  which  separates  ana, 
dragging  behind  the  transfixed  animal,  impedes  its 
escape.  When  they  climb  the  trees  they  sing  to 
the  spirits. 

Of  their  political  development  Dr.  Barrows 
writes: 

There  is  no  tribe.  There  is  no  chieftainship. 
There  are  no  scx-ial  classes.  It  is  customary  to  hold 
a  council  called  "pogon,"  but  this  is  without 
definite  constitution.  The  instituiionlcss  com- 
munities of  the  Ilongot  are  centuries  of  develop- 
ment behind  the  political  life  of  the  Igorot. 

The  taking  of  human  heads  is  not  only  an 
act  of  vengeance,  but  is  obligatory  on  other  oc- 
casions.    An  Ilongot  once  told  Dr.  Barrows: 

A  man  may  during  his  life  take  three,  four,  or 
even  five  heads,  but  he  must  take  onc^  and  that 
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More  he  marries.  This  head  he  carries  to  the 
relations  of  his  intended  wife  to  prove  that  his 
heart  and  body  are  strong  to  defend  her. 

After  the  palay  harvest,  the  bundles  of  iin- 
threshed  rice  are  neatly  piled  about  a  stake, 
and  then,  "  for  some  ungodly  reason,  a  human 
head  is  very  desirable  to  place  on  top  of  this 
pole."  The  Uongot  of  Patakgao  have  no 
word  for  heaven,  but  they  speak  of  **Im- 
piedno"  {Infiemo). 


What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Ilongot?  As 
Dr.  Barrows  observes,  such  a  people  are  a 
problem  to  the  government.  They  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  harass  and  murder; 
and  humanity  does  not  permit  their  exter- 
mination. The  solution  seems  to  be  educa- 
tion, and  to  find  the  right  sort  of  American 
teacher,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Ilongot  villages  in  his  district.  But  such-  a 
teacher  will  take  his  life  in  his  hands. 


MODERN  CULTIVATION  OF  PAPYRUS 


ll/HILE  the  forests  of  the  New  World  are 
^^  being  ransacked  to  discover  trees  suit- 
able for  conversion  into  pulp  for  paper,  comes 
the  news  that,  after  having  been  a  lost  art  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  cultivation 
of  the  pap)n^s  has  been  successfully  revived 
in  its  ancient  home  in  the  Old  World.  There 
are  several  species  of  papyrus,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  order  Cyperacem.  One  of 
them  is  the  conmion  house  plant,  the  um- 
brella palm,  known  to  botanists  as  Cyperus 
aUemif alius;  another  is  the  Cyperus  carym- 
bosuSy  widely  used  in  India  for  mats;  but  the 
wonderful  reed  that  flourished  on  the  banks 


of  the  Nile,  and  made  Egypt  the  great  and 
powerful  factor  amongst  the  ancient  civil- 
izations that  existed  in  the  East  thousands  of 
years  before  the  Christian  Era,  was  the  Cy- 
perus papyrus y  around  which  dusters  the 
glamor  of  the  ages,  and  by  whose  aid  alone 
the  records  of  dynasties  long  crumbled  to  dust 
have  been  preserved  from  oblivion.  An  ac- 
count of  the  revival  of  papyrus-growing  is 
contributed  to  the  London  Graphic  by  Mr. 
Horace  Vickars  Rees,  who  thus  describes  the 
famous  plant: 

It  is  a  fibrous  reed  which  attains  a  height  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  a  surprisingly  short 
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longer  rolled,  but  was  used 
in  square  pages  bound  to- 
gether like  modem  books. 
The  rolls  and  sheets  varied 
considerably  as  to  dimen- 
sions. In  some  cases — ^for 
burial  with  the  dead — they 
reached  144  feet  in  length. 
The  Theban  Book  of  ike 
Dead,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  consists  of  a  papy- 
rus roll  122  feet  long  and 
about  2o3^  inches  wide.  The 
earliest  papyrus  to  which  a 
date  can  be  assigned  is 
little  later  than  3600  B.  C. 
Quoting  Mr.  Rees  again: 

No  commodity  was  more 
highly  prized  amongst  neigh- 
boring nations  than  the  crude 
sheets  manufactured  by  the 
Egyptians  and  pasted  together 
to  form  the  rolls  of  papyri,  and 
great  was  tha  wealtn  that 
flowed  to  the  coffers  of  Egypt 
in  consequence  of  the  commerce 
it  produced.  For  a  long  .time 
the  city  of  Alexandria  jealously 
monop>olized  the  privilege  of 
p>apcr-making,.  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  supply  the  needs  of 
surrounding  countries  and  to 
collect  a  library  of  world-wide 
renown  for  herself. 

The  haughty  refusal  of  the 
Egyptians  to  supply  it  to  cer- 
tain potentates  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  whilom  customers 
of  other  substances,  and  by  the 
space  of  time,  and  was  utilized  by  the  ancient  time  of  Charlemagne  papyrus  had  fallen  from  its 
Egyptians  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  besides  high  estate,  and  was  no  longer  known  to  Europe, 
the  manufacture  of  the  crude,  but  all-enduring,  As  the  Prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold  among  the  trib- 
papyri  rolls  which  modern  researches  have  brought  ulations  destined  to  fall  on  the  recreant  Egyptians, 
to  light.  From  the  fibrous  layers  of  the  stem  they  "The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks  .  .  .  and 
made  mats,  sails,  cordage,  sandals,  cloth,  and  even  everything  sown  by  tne  brooks,  shall  wither  away 
light  boats  and  skiffs  to  navigate  the  shallows  of  and  be  no  more." 
the  Nile.  , 

Nor  did  the  Egyptians  neglect  its  head  of  brown-  It  was  the  ominous  warmng  of  the  experts 
ish  flowers,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  "plume  of  concerning  the  near  approach  of  a  paper 
feathers;' and  Pliny  aptly  compares  to  the  Thyrsus  famine,  owing  to  the  rapid  demoUUon  of  the 
of  Bacchic  fame,  It  bemg  utilized  m  the  form  of  gar-  u,/-        ?      ^1.^  j       _4.*         j 

lands  to  adorn  the  shrines  of  the  gods.  worid's  forests,  that  caused  certam  adven- 

turous spirits  to  determine  upon  an  attempt 
The  chief  use  of  the  plant,  however,  was  in  at  the  resuscitation  of  the  reed  which  made 
the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  paper.  Strips  old  Egypt  great  and  famous.  We  read: 
of  the  pith  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a  flat  j^e  task  was  entrusted  to  the  well-known  ex- 
surface,  and  over  this  layer  was  placed  a  plorcr  and  traveler,  Mr.  J.  Smedley  Norton, 
second  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  whole  F.  R.  S.  L.,  and  for  several  years  past  this  pioneer 
being  then  pressed  into  a  sheet  to  the  forma-  ^^s  !^^^"  '^^^^"S  travels  and  res^rches  in  the 
^.      "  f      ,  .' ,     .,  ^        ,  f  ^1         I      ^    intcnor  and  amongst  the  Arabs  for  the  purpose  of 

tion  of  which  the  natural  gum  of  the  plant  bringing  back  to  the  Nile  Delta  the  long-lost  reed 
materially  contributed,  and,  when  dried,  the  of  wondrous  quality.  Time,  money  and  deter- 
sheet  was  ready  for  use.  On  the  earliest  mon-  mination  have  at  length  reaped  their  reward,  and 
uments  the  papryus  is  represented  in  lon^  to-day  to  judge  by  reports  and  the  phot^raphs 
I         1      /         11    1  1    4^-    1       -^1  recently  received  from  Egyptian  sources  which  ^-e 

rectangular  sheets,   rolled,  and  tied  with  a   arcable  to  present,  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of 
"    ^^      At  a  much  later  period  it  was  no    Papyrus  in  the  Nile  Delta  is  an  accomplished  fact. 


*■   • 
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A  FAMOUS  PAPYRUS  OF  ANTIQUITY 

(Now  in  the  British  Museum) 
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A  plantation  near  Alexandria  has  been  sown, 
reaped,  and  the  produce  gathered  under  Mr.  Nor- 
ton s  directions,  and  transmitted  to  a  well-known 
English  paper-mill,  where  it  has  been  manufactured 
mto  paper  of  excellent  quality,  which  has  already 
been  utilized  in  the  printing  press  with  every 
success.  Both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
article  have  been  tested  and  favorably  reported 
upon  by  the  leading  paper  experts,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent that  capitaJ  and  enterprise  are  alone  needed  to 
develop  the  industry  to  enormous  dimensions. 

Among  all  the  romance  attaching  to  this 
remarkable  plant,  perhaps  nothing  is  more 


striking  than  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of 
I  coo  years  paper  should  be  made  from  its 
fibers  by  modern  machinery.  And,  as  Mr. 
Rees  points  out,  there  are  two  very  important 
commercial  considerations  connected  with  the 
revial  of  the  cultivation  of  the  papyrus:  trees 
supplying  wood-pulp,  on  which  reliance  is 
mainly  placed  for  the  world's  supply  of  paper- 
making  material,  require  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  to  attain  maturity;  a  field  of  papyrus 
will  yield  three  crops  annually,  and  can  fur- 
nish nearly  one  hundred  tons  to  the  acre. 


JAPAN'S  MODERNIZED  CAPITAL 


TTHOSE  familiar  with  the  general  aspect 
^  of  the  imperial  capital  of  Japan  in  for- 
mer times  would  hardly  recognize  it  to-day, 
so  marvelous  and  rapid  a  transformation  has 
it  recently  undergone,"  writes  Mr.  Benjiro 
Kusakabe,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  city,  in  the 
Japan  Magazine.  The  quaint  old  structures 
and  the  primitive  methods  of  locomotion  have 
given  place  to  elegant  new  buildings  and  to 
modem  facilities,  foremost  among  the  latter 
being  the  electric  car  system.  It  was  in  fact 
the  installation  of  the  latter  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  hastened  the  modernization  of 
Tokyo.  The  widening  and  straightening  of 
the  streets,  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  the 
lines,  necessitated  the  removal  of  many  old 
buildings  and  in  turn  led  to  the  construction 
of  many  new  ones.  The  car  lines  have  re- 
sulted in  an  enormous  extension  of  travel  and 
traffic,  the  fare  of  four  sen  (two  cents)  en- 
abling a  passenger  to  ride  to  any  part  of  the 
dty. 

Tokyo  has  running  through  it  no  fewer 
than  fifty-six  streams  and  canals,  and  the 
number  of  bridges  spanning  them  is  about 
4«o.    We  read: 

Of  these,  i66  are  of  stone,  26  are  of  iron,  and  289 
are  of  wood.  The  most  famous  of  them  is  known 
as  Sihonbashi,  or  Ja(>an  Bridge;  all  distances  in 
the  Empire  are  measured  from  this  spot.  This 
bridge  IS  now  under  reconstruction,  and  when 
completed,  a  year  hence,  it  will  be  a  magnificent 
<kiuble-arched  structure  of  granite,  162  feet  long 
b>'  90  feet  wide. 

Tokyo  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Suxnida  River,  a  stream  some  600  feet  wide, 
which  is  to  the  Japanese  capital  what  the 
Thames  is  to  London.  The  important  ques- 
tion of  breathing-spaces  has  not  been  neg- 
lected.   To  quote  Mr.  Kusakabe  further: 


^Shiba  Park,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  Tokuga- 
wa  Shoguns;  Uyeno  Park,  which  was  also  formerly 
a  temple  enclosure;  and  Hibiya  Park,  a  beautiful 
tract  lately  planted  and  laid  out  in  Occidental 
style  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Eighteen  other 
parks  of  smaller  dimensions  will  in  time  be  laid  out 
m  various  parts  of  the  capital. 

The  improvement  works  have  necessitated 
the  filling  up  of  most  of  the  old  moats  which 
were  a  notable  feature  of  Tokyo.  In  the 
matter  of  drainage,  Tokyo  is  not  well  off.  A 
better  system  is  needed;  but  the  contemplated 
outlay  is  about  36,000,000  yen  (i  yen-99J^ 
cents),  and  owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  work 
has  had  to  be  postponed.  At  present  the  city 
has  to  be  content  with  surface  drainage;  but 
as  all  ordure  is  disposed  of  by  manual  labor, 
this  system  is  not  so  dangerous  as  might  at 
first  appear. 

Tokyo  possesses  a  magnificent  system  of 
waterworks.  The  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
from  Lake  Inokami,  about  15  miles  from  the 
dty;  and  the  works  are  calculated  to  supply 
each  inhabitant  with  4  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
day.  Begun  in  1882,  the  system  was  not 
completed  till  1898,  the  total  cost  being  about 
10,000,000  yen. 

Plans  have  been  proposed  for  harbor  con- 
struction and  improvement,  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  make  Tokyo  one  of  the 
finest  ports  in  the  world.  There  are  to  be  two 
harbors,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  connection 
between  the  two  being  maintained  by  canal. 
Unfortunately  "it  is  probable  that  for  lack 
of  the  wherewithal  these  plans  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed." 

The  new  buildings  erected  in  Tokyo  were 
in  several  instances  designed  after  Western 
models,  and  they  combine  architectural 
beauty  with  stability  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree.   Mr.  Kusakabe  says  of  them: 


The  three  great  lungs  of  Tokyo  are  parks  of  con-        Among  the  more  remarkable  of  these  are  the  new 
■denble  acreage:  theater  for  wrestlers  and  the  new  National  Thca- 
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ter.  The  former  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Japan, 
and  the  sf)ort,  much  enjoyed  by  the  fKjpulace,  is  on 
the  whole  more  healthy  and  refined  than  a  bull- 
fight or  a  prizefight.  The  new  National  Theater 
is  an  imposing  structure,  steel-ribbed  and  of  brick 
and  stone;  and  the  interior  style  and  appoint- 
ments are  second  to  none  in  Europe  or  America. 
.  .  .  Mention  might  well  be  made,  too,  of  the 
new  palace  of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  of  Japan, 


both  in  architecture  and  cost  the  finest  building  in 
the  Empire,  and  with  an  interior  of  exceeding  mag- 
nificence. The  new  Department  of  Communication 
building,  recently  finished,  is  also  a  massive  pile 
of  imposing  appearance.  .  .  .  Indeed,  when 
all  the  new  buildings,  now  either  in  course  of  con- 
struction or  contemplated  in  the  near  future,  are 
completed,  Tokyo  will  be  both  in  appearance  and 
reality  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of  the  world. 


NEWSPAPER   ENTERPRISE   IN   CHINA 


'Tj^HERE  are  several  so-called  Western  in- 
^  ventions  for  which  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory claim  of  priority  can  be  made  for 
China;  e.  g.  the  telephone,  gunpowder,  and 
the  mariner\s  compass.  But  China's  claim 
to  have  the  oldest  newspaper  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  the 
Tching-pao  (Neivs  of  the  Capital)  y  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  known  to  Westerners,  the  Peking 
Gazette,  has  been  issued  daily.  According 
to     Mr.    Franklin     Ohlinger,     who     writes 


an     article    in    World's    Work,     (London), 

its  twenty-odd  octavo  pages  still  make  their  regu- 
lar appearance,  filled  with  imperial  decrees,  no- 
tices of  appointments,  and  memorials  from  such 
high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  throne.  These  leav^es  are 
loosely  stitched  together  in  a  cover  of  imperial 
yellow,  which  distinguishes  the  publication  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  Government. 

Though  the  Gazette  had  its  imitators  in  the 
provincial  capitals,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
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way  of  critidsm  in  the  direction  of  molding 
public  opinion  or  of  giving  general  informa- 
tion. Not  until  Christian  missions  were 
established  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  did  news- 
papers in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  come 
to  be  printed  in  Chinese.  From  the  publica- 
tion of  religious  books  the  missionaries  soon 
branched  out  into  journalism.  Of  their 
religious  papers,  the  Chinese  Christian  In- 
UUigencer  and  the  Christian  Advocate^  both 
of  them  published  in  Shanghai,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  These  were  so  successful  that 
the  Sin  Wan  Poo  {Daily  Chronicle)  and  the 
Tung  Poo  {Eastern  Times)  ^  the  oldest  dailies 
of  Shanghai,  were  instituted. 

It  was,  however,  the  uprising  of  1900  that 
gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  journalism  in 
China.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Ohlinger's  article : 

The  occupation  of  Peking  by  foreign  armies, 
the  flight  of  the  imperial  court,  and  the  terrible 
punitive  expeditions,  all  combined  to  shatter  the 
traditional  notions  of  their  own  superiority  which 
had  so  long  been  entertained  by  the  Chinese. 
They  were  now  witling  and  anxious  to  learn  the 
sources  of  Western  efficiency.  ...  In  1905  it  wars 
estimated  that  no  less  than  six  hundred  treatises 
on  Kientific  subjects  had  been  translated  from 
foreign  languages  into  Chinese.  Students  were 
sent  abroad  in  great  numbers.  In  1897,  Com- 
missioner McLeavy  Brown  had  established  the 
Chinese  imperial  post  and  had  put  into  effect  a 
schedule  of  postal  rates  which  was  probably  the 
lom-est  in  the  world.  Thus,  both  the  demand  and 
the  facilities  for  a  secular  press  had  come  into  being. 


It  was  the  Japanese  who  first  appreciated 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  condi- 
tions. A  college,  where  Japanese  youths 
were  instructed  in  the  geography,  resoiurces, 
and  commerce  of  China,  had  for  several 
years  been  maintained  at  Shanghai  by  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  Jap- 
anese dties,  and  Japanese  interest  had 
owned  the  Universal  Gazette  of  Shanghai; 
and  now  Japanese  enterprise  started  new 
journals  at  Foochow,  Hankow,  and  other 
important  cities.  At  the  present  time  the 
British  and  Germans  each  control  a  news- 
paper in  Peking,  and  the  French  Vlmpar- 
tied  at  Tientsin  is  a  semi-official  organ. 

Unfavorable  comment  has  been  suppressed 
in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  in  the  past  that  a 
favorite  plan  now  is  for  the  Chinese  to  apply 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  Colony  of  Hong-kong.  This  en- 
titles the  newspaper  company  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag,  although  the  persons 
of  the  editors  are  still  subject  to  Chinese 
authority;  and  many  a  too-outspoken  editor 
has  been  exiled  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mon- 
golia or  subjected  to  pimishment  more  severe. 
In  spite  of  this,  journalism  is  spreading  so 
rapidly  in  the  interior  of  China  that  statistics 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  entire  country 
cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  Shanghai  has  eight  dailies,  Peking  and 


OFFICE  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  "SIN-WAN-PAO"  OF  SHANGHAI 
(Th«  editor  i<  on  the  left,  smoking,  the  assiatant  in  the  center  and  the  "copy  boy"  on  the  right) 
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Tientsin  five  each,  Hankow  three,  and  Foo- 
chow  two.  As  regards  the  printing  opera- 
tions, human  power  still  being  the  cheapest, 
the  presses,  which  like  most  of  the  other 
equipment,  come  from  Japan,  are  operated 
by  men  who  receive  about  two  dollars  a 
month.  As  Chinese  has  no  alphabet,  the 
type  is  necessarily  a  much  larger  item  in  the 
expenses  than  with  us.  To  quote  Mr. 
Ohlinger  further: 

The  paper  is  usually  the  poorest  quality  of 
tissue  that  will  hold  ink;  it  also  comes  from  Japan. 
Even  with  this  saving,  the  poverty  of  the  people 
often  makes  original  methocis  of  circulation  neces- 
sary. In  some  places  the  same  editions  are  suc- 
cessively   distributed    to   different    sets   of    sub- 


scribers, boys  being  employed  to  gather  up  the 
papers  as  soon  as  they  have  been  read  and  carry 
them  to  another  set  of  readers.  .  .  .  The  Chinese 
dailies  usually  sell  for  seven  or  eight  cash  a  copy 
[a  little  less  than  half  a  cent]. 

Notwithstanding  the  arbitrariness  of  offi- 
cial interference,  the  criticisms  of  the  |X)wers 
that  be  are  exceedingly  free;  one  editorial, 
dted  by  Mr.  Ohlinger,  going  so  far  as  to  in- 
form the  Provincial  Assembly  diat  "when- 
ever the  editors  deem  it  advisable,  they  will 
express  their  own  views  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  Assembly  as  a  whole  or  by  any  in- 
dividual member."  Nothing  could  more 
vividly  portray  the  rapid  march  of  events  in 
what  was  once  slow  old  China. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION   IN   FRANCE 


A  CAREFUL  analysis  of  the  "crisis"  in 
'^^  religious  a£Fairs  in  France  is  contributed 
to  the  Hibhert  Joumaly  by  the  well-known 
French  philosophic  and  religious  writer,  M. 
Paul  Sabatier.  Rome,  this  writer  contends, 
has  alienated  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  French  clergy,  and  their  obedience  to  the 
Vatican  is  now  rendered  "in  darkness  and 
discouragement."  Meanwhile  the  laity  have 
taken  a  neutral  attitude,  accepting  neither 
the  "puerile  explanations"  of  Rome  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  sterile  teachings  of  "Free 
Thought"  on  the  other. 

M.  Sabatier  does  not  consider  the  political 
aspect  of  the  problem  resulting  from  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  repub- 
lic. He  treats  only  of  what  he  terms  the 
moral  crisis  through  which  both  the  French 
clergy  and  the  laity  are  passing. 

"For  the  nonce,"  he  says,  "Rome  com- 
mands and  they  obey,  but  obedience  is  ren- 
dered in  gloom  and  depression.  There  exists 
no  longer  between  the  command  received  and 
the  soul  bound  to  fulfill  it,  the  deep  preestab- 
lished  harmony  which  alone  can  inspire  per- 
fect obedience  and  an  enthusiasm  strong 
enough  to  surmount  all  obstacles."  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  religious'  situa- 
tion of  France,  says  M.  Sabatier,  is,  without 
a  doubt,  the  teachings  of  Free  Thought. 

It  is  a  movement  inspired  by  thcY>ricsts  who  have 
"broken"  with  Rome  and  who  arc  endeavoring  to 
establish  and  organize  an  Anti-Church  in  which 
the  principles  of  truth  would  be  embodied  in  op- 
position to  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church — 
other  dogmas  diametrically  opposed  to  them.  In 
other  respects  it  presents  an  organization,  a  hier- 
archy, even  a  liturg>%  patterned  upon  that  of  the 
Church.     While  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 


Curia,  the  incapacity  of  some  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  scandal  some  of  them  have  given  here  and  there 
have  helped  to  swell  the  ranl^  of  Free  Thought, 
those  ranks  are  being  as  rapidly  deserted  by  those 
for  whom  freedom  and  thought  are  not  mere  mean- 
ingless words.  For  them  anti-clerical  infallibility 
C roves  far  more  oppressive  than  Roman  infalli- 
ility. 

In  considering  the  situation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  moral  aspect,  this  writer  goes  on, 
it  is  important  not  to  confound  the  Church 
with  the  Holy  See. 

The  latter,  like  other  governments  is  apt  to  for- 
get the  limits  of  its  rule  and  is  wont  to  act  as  if  it 
were  the  Church  herself.  ...  It  would  be  un- 
just to  make  the  Church  responsible  for  the  mis- 
takes and  shortsightedness  of  some  of  her  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  anguish  which  fills  the  hearts  of  so 
many  French  Catholics  is  not  due  to  loss  of 
faith,  M.  Sabatier  maintains,  nor  to  "devia- 
tion from  righteousness  of  conduct,  nor  to 
weakening  of  purpose — but  because  of  the 
strength  with  which  they  have  loved  their 
country  and  have  tried  to  live  in  their  time." 

They  are  passing  through  a  purely  moral  crisis, 
far  graver  than  that  of  philosophic  and  scientific 
modernism.  Modernism,  in  all  this,  counts  for 
nothing.  Neither  bishops,  priests,  or  the  laity 
whose  trials  we  have  had  m  mmd,  have  become  con- 
taminated by  the  famous  heresy.  Meanwhile,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  France  is  waiting. 
They  feel  that  another  penod  in  its  history  is  about 
to  unfold, — that  the  temple  has  to  be  rebuilt. 
Neither  accepting  the  simple  explanations  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  of  duty  offered  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  nor  tempted  by  the  teach mgs  of  Free 
Thought,  which  preaches  easy  pleasure,  living  from 
day  to  day,  the  stupidity  of  self-denial,  of  love  and 
of  heroism,  it  stands  reserved — equally  remox-cd 
from  the  one  as  from  the  other. 


THE  NEED   OF  ECONOMIZING 


WITH   OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENT 


Sariiigs  Willidrawii 

"  T^ONT  mention  my  name'*"  begged  one 

*^  New  York  savings-bank  president  after 
another  when  interviewed  last  month  by 
representatives  of  this  d^>artment.  ''Don't 
idoitify  my  bank  in  your  story;  under  that 
condition  I'm  willing  to  tell  you  that  our  de- 
posits did  fall  off  this  summer  m  the  most 
astonishing  way.'' 

Everywhere  the  Review  of  Reviews  in- 
quirers went  they  met  similar  replies.  Their 
careful  canvass  was  being  made  to  anticipate 
the  report  of  the  Banking  Superintendent  of 
New  York  State  that  mil  show  the  condi- 
tion of  savings  banks  on  January  i,  191 1,  as 
compared  with  six  months  before.  Financial 
people  always  find  these  figiures  significant. 
For  every  business  man,  investor  and  student 
of  oonditions,  the  flow  of  money  into  savings 
banks,  or  out  of  them,  forms  an  excellent 
barometer.  This  year  the  report  is  awaited 
with  real  anxiety. 

Since  the  ^riog,  great  enterprises  have 
been  checked  or.  ciirtailed  or  abandoned 
"through  lack  of  capital."  Capitalists  have 
been  unwilling  to  buy  securities  in  a  big  way. 
Small  investors,  the  kind  that  keep  their  eyes 
opoiy  have  profited  through  the  low  prices 
of  good  bonds. 

No  country  can  prosper,  however,  that  does 
not  go  ahead.  The  refusal  of  the  professional 
investor,  whether  trust  company  or  "mag- 
nate," to  take  the  new  blocks  of  bonds  that 
would  soon  have  represented  new  railroad 
tracks  and  cars,  new  factories  and  public 
woHls,  is  the  fxmdamental  cause,  in  the  final 
analysis,  of  complaint.  It  may  be  affected 
by  {x^tical  su^icions,  or  Supreme  Court  law 
suits  in  suspense,  or  public  opposition  to  cer- 
tain corporations  and  corporation  methods. 
But  no  real  check  to  the  flow  of  capital  into 
honest  and  productive  enterprises  can  con- 
tinue— unless  it  be  that  American  wag6-eam- 
ers  are  ^>ending  more  than  they  are  saving. 

It  means  a  good  deal,  therefore,  that  ^e 
Review  or  Reviews  canvass  among  the  New 
York  County  savings  banks  revealed,  in  al- 
most every  case,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
deposiUM^  to  take  more  money  out  than  they 
put  in.  No  less  than  $3,000,000  had  been 
withdrawn,  during  July  and  August,  from  one 


of  the  $100,000,000  savings  institutions  in 
New  York  County.  From  another  big  one 
approjdmately  the  same  sum  had  been 
removed  in  about  the  same  period.  A 
$60,000,000  bank  had  lost  $2,600,000;  a 
$30,000^000  one,  $1,000,000;  and  nearly  as 
much  had  been  withdrawn  from  an  institu- 
tion with  $20,000,000  deposits. 

The  Center  of  Savings  Banks 

"C^OLKS  who  hate  statistics  may  wonder 
^  why  the  savings  institutions  of  New  York 
County  are  taken  so  seriously.  They  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  20  per  cent — ^a  full 
fifth — of  the  entire  savings  bank  deposits  of 
the  nation  are  in  this  county  (which  does 
not  include  Brooklyn  at  all). 

Only  thirty-two  banks  are  situated  here; 
but  they  contain  savings  of  no  less  than 
$806,000,000,  which  is  just  about  one  fifth  of 
the  siun  total  of  all  American  savings  banks 
—$4,070,400,000. 

Moreover,  these  are  institutions  for  savings 
purely.  They  do  no  commercial  business 
whatever.  Each  of  them  was  founded  as  a 
help  to  thrifty  wage-earners.  The  average 
regulations  read  that  no  single  deposit  may  be 
more  than  $3,000  and  that  no  more  than  $500 
may  be  deposited  between  any  two  interest 
dates.  No  ulterior  causes  can  exist  that 
might  radically  complicate  the  returns.  New 
York  County  savings  banks  are  not  stock 
companies.  They  are  controlled  by  trustees 
who  are  paid  nothing  for  their  services — ^who 
accept  their  positions  as  the  community's 
tributes  to  honesty  and  ability.  Even  the 
salaries  of  clerks  and  officials  are  held  down 
to  nominal  amounts. 

"Have  not  soi^e  of  the  banks  reduced  their 
interest  rates?"  is  a  natural  suggestion  to 
explain  the  falling  off  of  deposits.  Examina- 
tion proves,  however,  that  those  banks  which 
retained  a  4  per  cent,  rate  lost  as  heavily  as 
those  that  had  come  down  to  3J^.  There 
seems  to  be  no  connection  between  interest 
reduction  and  withdrawal  of  deposits. 

Of  coiurse,  the  reason  for  the  sudden  com- 
mencement of  a  withdrawal  movement  on 
July  ist  is  to  be  found  in  the  payments  of 
semiannual  interest  on  that  date.  Many, 
probably  most,  of  the  depositors  who  can- 
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celed  or  lessened  their  accounts  had  intended 
to  do  so  previous  to  July  ist,  but  were  not 
willing  to  lose  their  interest.  Indeed,  several 
of  the  presidents  remarked  that  they  heard 
of  much  borrowing,  just  before  July  ist,  on 
savings-bank  "books"  as  security. 

Higher  Prices,  Lower  Deposits 

\X/'HY  is  it,  then,  that  practically  every 
savings  institution  in  the  county  which 
contains  oiie  fifth  of  the  savings-bank  de- 
posits of  the  United  States  seemed  to  have 
sustained  a  loss  in  deposits  following  July 
ist — the  only  exceptions  being  banks  in  new 
territories  which  had  previously  lacked  sav- 
ings facilities  entirely? 

"Strikes  of  various  kinds  are  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  things,"  suggested 
John  J.  Pulleyn,  controller  of  the  Emigrant 
Industrial  Savings  Bank,  "combined  with 
I  the  high  prices  of  foods  and  other  factors  of 
living.  Some  small  amounts  of  money  may 
have  gone  into  real  estate."  Real  estate  men, 
however,  report  a  dull  six  months.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  butcher's  bill  and  the  shopping 
fund  and  the  rent  payments  have  increased 
in  the  average  family  to  a  point  where  the 
savings-bank  account  cannot  be  built  up  but 
must  actually  be  drawn  upon — ^it  is  time  the 
nation  knew  it. 

"Out  of  work"  was  likewise  referred  to  as 
a  cause  for  deposit  losses  by  President  Quin- 
lan  of  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank.  Presi- 
dent Charles  E.  Sprague  of  the  Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank  had  diagnosed  the  cause  of  with- 
drawals as  the  desire  of  the  average  citizen  to 
regulate  his  expenditures  according  to  the 
income  of  his  neighbor.  The  nation's  extrav- 
agance, he  believed,  had  reached  that  point 
where  men  and  women  fall  back  upon  their 
last  resort — the  savings  bank — to  clean  up 
their  indebtedness. 

A  similar  conclusion  had  been  reached  by 
President  Felsinger  of  the  New  York  Savings 
Bank.  The  payment  of  old  loans  and  debts, 
he  felt,  was  the  chief  factor.  He  believed, 
however,  that  although  his  depositors  had 
not  been  earning  as  much  as  in  1906  and 
1908,  they  had,  after  all,  been  discovering 
how  to  live  within  their  means. 

That  is  the  cheerful  side.  In  the  couple 
of  months  past,  the  number  of  savings-bank 
depositors  has  been  growing— even  though 
the  sums  they  pass  through  the  window  have, 
on  an  average,  run  smaller.  To  some  degree 
the  last  phenomenon  is  an  indirect  result 
of  the  reductions  of  interes:  rates  made  in 
some  quarters.    This  has  led  wealthy  people, 


who  employ  savings  banks  merely  as  invest- 
ment brokers,  to  take  their  money  out  and 
buy  bonds — ^now  selling  sa  much  lower  than 
last  year.  As  for  such  folks,  however, 
"  their  room  is  more  welcome  than  their  com- 
pany," as  any  president  of  such  a  savings- 
bank  will  tell  you.  His  institution  is  for  the 
encoiuragement  of  thrift  and  frugality,  not 
for  the  convenience  of  rich  people. 

Last  month  a  prominent  New  York  banker 
remarked  that  a  tremendous  "retrench- 
ment" was  visible  to  him;  and  that  if  it  con- 
tinued for  six  months,  enough  capital  would 
have  been  saved  to  last  the  country  several 
years. 

Our  Accounts  with  Europe 

A  NOTHER  test  of  economizing,  even  more 
-^^  significant  than  the  flow  of  money  into 
and  out  of  the  savings  banks  in  America,  is 
the  flow  of  com,  wheat,  cattle,  oil  and  other 
American  products  to  Europe,  as  compared 
with  the  inflow  of  the  manufactured  goods 
and  the  like  that  Europe  sells  us. 

At  a  time  like  1907,  imports  into  America 
of  things  like  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  silks  and  the  like,  fall  off  abruptly. 
Contrariwise,  everybody  knew,  when  it  was 
announced  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  our 
imports  of  precious  stones  had  broken  all 
records,  that  the  country  was  highly  pros- 
perous—or at  least  thought  it  was. 

It  is  discouraging,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  imports  of  merchandise  into  America 
this  year  have  been  tremendous.  The  fol- 
lowing table  compares  the  total  for  the  ten- 
month  period  ending  October  31st  this  year 
vnth  each  of  the  five  years  preceding: 

1910 $1,296,226,777 

1909 1,196,267,707 

1908 900,538.278 

1907 1,219,984,920 

1906 1.066,395,469 

1905  779.717.437 

Not  only  are  this  year's  imports  greater, 
by  hundreds  of  millions,  than  those  in  1905, 
1906,  or  1908,  but  they  are  a  hundred  mil- 
lions greater  than  any  of  the  preceding  years 
except  1907 — which  was  a  time  of  trouble. 

Fortunately,  American  manufactiirers  have 
been  breaking  all  records  at  selling  their 
goods  abroad.  Oiu:  November  "merchan- 
dise exports"  ran  up  to $206,000,000 — ^against 
$196,000,000  last  November,  $161,000,000 
the  year  before,  and  only  $204,000,000  even 
in  November,  1907. 

Moreover,  some  signs  of  economizing  can 
be  deduced  from  the  following  table,  which 
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shows  the  merchandise  imports  month  by  have  run  up  a  total  of  borrowings  from 

month,  reflecting  some  lessening  of  American  Europe  which  now  amounts  to  billions  of 

demand  for  European  products  since  April  dollars.    We  must  pay  interest  on  that  every 

oC  this  )rear:  year,  with  some  principals    Such  payments, 

November.  ,9.0 |i3o.36,.368  ^^^^"^^   ^^f    ^"g*''    '^'««^.  '<>   Joreign 

October. ....                     i23!868[448  shipowners,  the  msurance  premiums  to  for- 

September  ............. !  ii/liGo.^eo  dgn  insurance   companies,   the   sums   sent 

August 138,35^,358  by  Euisppean  immigrants  back  home,  and 

J"*y "^*2il'§II  the  sums  spent  by  Americans  who  go  touring 

June 119,876,876  V       J       J  J          -.            •          •      ^  i.  1 

J4™                                 118,837,837  abroad,  add  up  to  an  imposmg  total  per 

April. .             .          .   . .  133,92 i*,9i I  year.    It  is  an  "invisible"  balance.    And  it 

March 162,999435  always  sets  against  America. 

f^S?7 n^'6702^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  remembered  that,  finan- 

•'     "^ *  dally  speaking,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  na- 

December  1909 138,744,244  ti9ns:  lenders  of  capital,  and  borrowers  (a  few, 

November. 140,508,773  like  Tibet,  are  thrown  out  of  the  record  en- 

«    •     •        --.LTiir                   4.1     4.U-  tirely  as  being  of  no  economic  importance). 

B^muAgwithMay^apparenUy.thiscoun-  jj[^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^^^  nations ^e  andent 

^<^^^  to  use  less  European  merchandise.  European  countries.   Time  has  aUowed  their 

On  the  other  lumd  Ammcan  e^rts  in-  richeTto  accumulate.     Great  Britain  has 
|touiof  swelhngtomeet^eaddeddebttOi^3„^   ^^^   $15,000,000,000   to   younger 

Europe,  have   actuaUy  been  less  than  for  ^^^.  France  and  Germany  about  $8,o<i>,- 

™^5[  y*fP  P^              ..        .  J        .    .u  000,000;  and  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzer- 

Take  the  eleven-month  penod  up  to  the  j^^   ^'^      ^  smaUer  in  area,  have  made 

first  of  last  month.    The  strength  of  Amenc^,  tremendous  advances  to  "  forei^ers." 

^  a  trader  among  the  nations,  has  lam  m  ^^^  ^^  comparatively  infant  nations,- 

itsexports  of  "natuijl  resources  "-corn^  AustraUa,    BriUsh    India,    the    Argentines, 

wheat,  flour,  meat  ^id  dairy  products  catUe,  ^^^  chile  and  Mexico^and  with  those  exi 

cotton  and  mmaral  oils.    But  the  ten-y^  ceptio^isamongthe  older  sisters,  such  as  Japan 

Uble  below,  contrastmg  the  elevcm-m^^^  J^  China,  which  are  in  process  of  recor^tmc 

^m«  of  such  exports  with  those  of  the  same  tion-the  United  States  must  be  grouped, 

periods  m  previous  years,  show  the  total  '^      ^ 

thfa  year  to  be  the  lowest  since  1004:  .       a    .^     '^  ^       r^  ^* 

^  •  An  Aumontative  Estimate 

1910 $697,902,646 

1909 749.593.246  TN  the  files  of  this  department  there  have 

'9^ 8^'^8^*|'*^  reposed  for  some  time  various  calculations, 

1906  .                          . .  785,443,2 14  ^^^  bearing  more  or  less  eminent  financial 

1905  . .                       . . .  703,569,134  sanction,  of  "our  debt  to  Europe."   But  the 

1904 647,439,647  estimates  varied  by  amoimts  of  one  to  five 

*903 Sa'^^^''^^!  hundred  million  dollars.    It  was  necessary, 

1901! ..................  779!652!752  though  unsatisfactory,  to  add  all  the  calcula- 
tions together  and  divide  them  by  the  num- 

And  1904,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  bar  of  calculators.    Last  month,  however, 

a  pleasant  year  for  American  industry.  figures  were  completed  on  this  subject  for  the 

National  Monetary  Commissions'  important 

"Invisible"  Debts  documentary  series  by  George  Paish,  editor 

of  the  London  Statist  and  an  economist  of 

VX^HY  do  the  financial  writers  warn  so  sol-  international  note.     Mr.  Paish*s  work  has 

emnly  of  "our  growing  debt  to  Europe,"  been  distinguished  particularly  by  its  careful 

when  the  figures  show  that  our  exports  thither  balance.    His  figures  are  particularly  inter- 

neariy  alwa3rs  exceed  our  imports  thence?  esting  at  this  time  of  our  disappointingly 

The  catch  in  this  international  afiFair  has  small  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 

disgusted   a   great  many  people   with   the  First  comes  the  interest  on  money  borrowed 

whole  science  of  applied  economics.    Yet  it  from  European  investors.    This  amounts  to 

is  entirely  simple.  no  less  than  $300,000,000  a  year,  Mr.  Paish 

The  United  States  trades  with  Europe,  figures,  being  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  the  six  and 

Whichever  is  ahead  is  said  to  have  the  "bal-  one-half  billion  dollars  of  European  money  we 

»nce  of  trade."    But  no  coimtry  as  new  as  have  invited  to  these  shores, 

tbis  can  finance  itself.     Consequently  we  An  offsetting  item  is  the  billion  and  a  half 
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which  Americans  have  invested  in  other 
countries.  But  there  is  still  left  a  net  yearly 
"invisible''  indebtedness  of  America  to  Eu- 
rope of  some  $225,000,000. 

Next  are  the  tourists.  Mr,  Paish  figures 
that  Americans  abroad  spend,  over  and  above 
what  American  residents  can  extract  from 
foreign  visitors,  the  amount  of  $170,000,000. 

Then  immigrants  to  America  either  send 
back  or  take  back  with  them  perhaps  $150,- 
000,000  yearly  more  than  they  bring  in 
(through  postal  money  orders  alone,  there 
was  sent  abroad  last  year  by  residents  of 
the  United  States  $90,000,000). 

The  final  big  item  is  for  ocean  freight. 
America  possesses  no  shipping,  speaking  in 
international  terms.  Adding  the  $25,000,000 
charged  by  foreign  ship-owners  to  the  bills  of 
foreign  insurance  companies,  the  commissions 
of  European  bankers  who  underwrite  Amer- 
ican securities,  and  the  fees  of  various  kinds, 
and  including  the  three  main  items  first  men- 
tioned, a  grand  total  of  nearly  $600,000,000 
is  estimated  as  the  yearly  debt  of  the  United 
States  to  Europe  which  is  "invisible,"  but 
very  real  indeed. 

Good  Reasons  for  Borrowing 

ri  Y  no  means  must  it  be  diagnosed  as  a 
^^  disaster  whenever  the  American  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  fails  to  equal,  in  a  single 
year,  less  than  $600,000,000.  It  is  true  that 
such  a  failure  would  mean  an  addition  to  our 
already  enormous  debt  to  Europe.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  sometimes  a  new  country, 
like  a  new  enterprise,  does  better  by  increasing 
its  borrowings. 

For  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  annual  production  of  American 
wealth  has  averaged  twenty  times  the  amount 
paid  to  foreigners  fgr  capital. 

These  column^  last  month  showed  that 
nearly  one  third  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  been  built  with  foreign  capital. 
But  by  just  so  much  have  American  citizens 
been  able  to  devote  their  own  savings  to 
building  dwellings,  to  equipping  factories, 
to  fitting  out  retail  establishments,  [to  im- 
proving public  grounds,  parks  and  roads — in 
general,  to  "home  furnishing." 

The  caution  must  be  that  an  increase  of 
borrowing  should  never  be  more  than  tem- 
porary. As  shown  last  month,  the  pitifully 
small  American  trade  balance  this  year  had 
left  us  $365,000,000  behind  the  payment  of 
our  invisible  debts  **  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate"  (which  was  $150,000,000  less  than 
that  of  Mr.  Paish,  since  announced). 


If  the  balance  does  not  turn  more  stion^y 
in  our  favor  within  a  very  few  months,  and 
does  not  maintain  the  increase,  one  of  two 
things  will  have  to  occur;  either  American 
prices  must  be  cut  down  so  as  to  attract 
foreign  buyers,  or  else  this  country  must  go 
into  a  period  of  depression  and  of  slackened 
enterprise. 

Railroad  Ups  and  Downs 

COME  anxiety  was  evident  last  month  in 
most  "market  letters"  of  brokers,  and  in 
letters  from  some  business  investors,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  railroad  earnings.  Here 
was  the  Pennsylvania  showing  nearly  $200,- 
000  less  for  October  than  last  year.  That 
loss,  too,  was  in  "gross"  earnings.  Before 
these  figures  came  out,  no  great  Eastern  sys- 
tem had  failed  to  record  figures  of  gross 
earnings,  month  by  month,  larger  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

Other  prominent  railroads  whose  October 
"gross"  showed  a  decrease  are  the  St.  Paul 
and  the  Southern  Pacific.  Many  others 
showed  big  decreases  in  "net,"  as  they  had 
been  doing  for  some  time  past. 

Charges  have  been  widely  made  that  rail- 
roads are  trying  to  put  their  worst  foot  fore- 
most, to  make  themselves  appear  as  poor 
as  possible,  in  aid  of  their  plea  for  hi^er 
freight  rates. 

There  is  indeed  some  flexibility  in  the 
railroad  accoimtant's  handling  of  <^>erating 
expenses.  For  instance,  he  can  make  a 
whopping  big  item  for  "this  month"  out  of 
those  old  engines  relegated  to  the  scrap 
heap — or  he  can  put  that  item  off  until 
"next  month"  if  the  officials  think  it  will 
look  better  then. 

To  manipulate  the  total  of  gross  earnings 
is  not  such  a  simple  matter.  Indeed,  plenty 
of  people  believe  it  is  not  attempted  at  all 
on  our  standard  systems. 

It  may  be,  as  so  many  people  felt  last 
month,  that  the  reduction  in  gross  earnings 
of  railroads  are  prophecies  of  some  reduction 
in  dividends.  That  is  not  the  whole  story. 
As  pointed  out  in  these  columns  for  Septem-  ^ 
ber,  1910,  there  is  a  curious  counterbalance 
between  the  figures  in  railroad  gross  earn- 
ings and  the  prices  of  railroad  stocks.  When 
the  former  begin  to  go  down,  the  latter 
usually  start  to  go  up.  Nor  is  this  another 
example  of  Wall  Street  deception.  It  is 
simply  the  financial  community's  expres- 
sion of  this  ancient  truth:  "when  the 
worst  is  known,  men  prepare  for  something 
better." 


NOTEWORTHY  FICTION  OF  THE 

SEASON 


THE  history   of    twentieth  century  fiction  is  is  the  son  and  employee  of  a  hidebound,  priggish 

likely  to  record  great  or  even  unsurpassed  old   Briton  who  owns  a  provincial   printinp^  and 

achievement  in  psychological   portraiture.     This  stationery  shop,  and  who  resents  every  sign  of 

corresponds  with  an  asserted  prerogative  of  un-  progress — especially  on  the  part  of  his  offspring, 

trammeled    laxity   in    narration    which   is   quite  Therefore,  when  Edwin  rec^uests  larger  pay  than  a 

modem.    More  briefly:  we  may  expect  characters  pound  a  week,  to  enable  him  to  marry,  ne  receives 


to  be  well  described  and 
stories  badly  told.  With- 
out expounding  the  literary 
infloences  and  developments 
which  concern  these  two 
things,  the  critic  might  point 
to  a  certain  novel  appearing 
in  1904  that  exemplified 
both  fine  psychology  and 
inferior  construction — "The 
Divine  Fire,"  the  first  work 
of  May  Sinclair.  Of  her  la- 
test novel,  "The  Creators" 
(Century),  the  same  com- 
ment could  be  made  with 
equal  justice.  As  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Creators,"  it 
might  be  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  the  query:  ".What 
effect  have  love  and  mar- 
riage upon  authorship?" 
Miss  Sinclair,  well  studied 
in  the  complexities  of  psy- 
chic machinery,  answers, 
"That  Depends."  In  one 
case  an  enamored  couple 
write  better  than  ever  after 
they  are  united.  Then,  we 
have  a  novelist  led  by 
caprice  to  take  a  giH  from 
a  lower  class  to  wife.  In  six 
months  he  tires  of  her,  and 
his  literary  production  con- 
tinues as  though  he  had 
suyed  unsnated.  Another, 
a  very  sentimental  girl,  re- 
mains unwed.  Her  muse, 
however,'chants  most  melo- 
diously at  the  times  when 
she  is  least  in  love.  Still 
another  writer  marries  an 
editor,  ambitious,  practical, 

and  devoted  to  his  spouse,  whose  ecstatic  felicity 
becomes  clouded  with  the  realization  of  its  cost: 
the  waning  power  to  create. 

FOUR  REMARKABLE  NOVELS 

.Arnold   Bennett's  extraordinary   novel   "Clay- 


the  indignant  answer;  "Let 
me  tell  you  that  in  my  time 
young  men  married  on  a 
pound  a  week,  and  glad  to!" 
Blest  with  such  a  papa,  and 
brought  up  in  traditions  of 
"stand-f>at"  stolidity,  Ed- 
win's mental  career  could 
not  be  swift.  Hence  one 
justification,  at  least,  for  so 
bulky  an  account.  But  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  Mr. 
Bennett's  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  people,  places,  and 
episodes,  his  inclusive  com- 
prehension of  human  nature, 
nis  charming  sympathy  for 
youth,  and  an  enlivening 
current  of  ironic  humor 
which  ripples  smilingly 
through  the  whole — the 
enjoyment  thus  to  be 
obtained  renders  "Clay- 
hanger"  very  alluring  of 
perusal. 

Horribly  repellant,  by 
contrast,  looms  the  hideous 
"House of  Bondage"  (Mof- 
fat). Mr.  R.  W.  Kaufmann's 
skilful  and  strong  analysis 
of  the  white  slave  abomi- 
nation is  in  the  main  au- 
th^htic  as  well  as  plausible. 
Although,  intent  upon 
drawing  a  dark  picture  he 
occasionally  exaggerates,  his 
narrative  method  is  admir- 
able, since  he  permits  him- 
self no  irrelevancies,  but 
makes  each  personage  and 
incident  somehow  converge 
upon  the  central  point  of 
interest.  And  this,  he  makes  it  plain,  is  not  na- 
tional but  universal.  His  scenic  selection  of  New 
York  enables  him  to  show  how  politicians  and 
ma^strates,  lawyers  and  policemen  contrive  to 
enrich  themselves  through  criminal  affiliations  with 
the  sinister  "business."  He  mentions  Tammany 
hanger"  (Dutton)  seems  to  reject  the  necessity  for  Hall  by  name.  The  statement  may  seem  paradox- 
the formal  structure  or  logical  evolution  demanded  ical  that  "The  House  of  Bondage"  embodies  too 
by  the  "Rules  and  By-I^ws  for  the  Perfect  Novel-  much  accurate  information  to  be  supremely  effec- 
ist,"  Like  life  itself  the  story  rambles  and  rushes,  tive.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  a  superficial,  artifi- 
and  stumbles  and  shambles,  containing  all  sorts  of  cial  presentment,  was  full  of  emotion;  the  careful 
^tartlin^  events  with  little  consequence  and  some    "House  of  Bondage"  is  merely  full  of  facts  that 


MISS  MAY   SINCLAIR 

(Whose  latest  novel,  "The  Creators."  is  noticed 

on  this  page) 


trivialities  that  engender  portentous  transactions. 
This  seven-hundred-page  volume,  in  fact,  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  biography,  which,  with  two  related 
volumes  to  follow,  promises  to  reach  dimensions 


can  be  proven.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kaufmann  has 
written  a  powerful  and  important  book,  deserving 
extensive  circulation. 

"Five  o'clock  by  the  sundial  on  the  lawn,  and  the 


m-aling  "Clarissa  Harlowe."    Edwin  Clayhanger   man  that  had  to  fight  the  duel  at  seven  was  sound 
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is  a  story  of  the  adventures  and  experiences  of  the 
soul  of  the  hero,  and  of  course,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  those  of  eveiV  other  human  being  *'who 
passes  through  this  life  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
past  to  the  service  of  the  future."  Absolute,  cour- 
ageous fidelity  to  truth,  patient,  psycholc^cal 
analysis,  with  a  startling  keenness  and  abounding 
vitality  in  every  character;  these  are  the  qualities 
that  stand  out  in  "Jean-Christophe,"  which  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  the  English  critic,  has  called  the 
noblest  work  of  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century. 

WRITINGS  WITH  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Two  authors  already  known  for  singing  the 
waning  glories  of  the  wonderful  Far  \yest  of  Amer- 
ica join  their  voices  in  a  duo  to  which  one  must 
give  car.  "The  Rules  of  the  Game"  (Doubleday), 
by  Stewart  Edward  White,  might  properly  be 
called  the  Epic  of  the  Timber,  lor  it  tells  us  in 
graphic,  living  circumstance  the  whole  story  of  the 
big  trees;  their  majestic  forest  congregation;  the 
riches  that  they  represent;  crafty  endeavors  crim- 
'  inally  to  despoil  these  splendid  natural  legacies  of 
the  nation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  resolute  efforts 
to  conserve  them;  the  frightful  fires  which  some- 
times devastate  vast  areas;  the  activities  of  the 
early  pioneer,  of  the  homesteader  who  succeeded 
him,  and  of  the  underpaid,  ill-used,  indispensable 
government  ranger;  the  workings  of  the  Land 
Office,  with  its  historical  connivance  at  illicit  trans- 


ARNOLD  BENXETT 
(Author  of  "  Clayhanger  ") 

asleep  and  dreaming."  Who  so  unlikely  thus  to 
begin  a  tale  as  the  author  of  "  AHce-For-Short "  and 
"Somehow  (»ood"?  Yet  William  de  Morgan's 
"An  Affair  of  Dishonor"  (Holt)  tells  not  alone  of 
that,  but  another  duel,  ojf  a  bold  abduction,  an 
heroic  rescue  Irom  drowning,  and  a  grand,  blazing 
cannonade  l)ctween  Briti^  ships  and  Dutch.  Such 
are  the  active  matters  in  hand  in  dc  Morgan's  new 
novel  of  Restoration  days,  penned  with  a  beauty  of 
language  to  make  you  glad  that  you  can  read 
English. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  psychological  stud- 
ies of  recent  years  in  the  form  of  fiction  is  the  ton- 
volume  novel  depicting  the  soul  development  of  a 
great  but  anonymous  (icrman  musician.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  monumental  work — Jean  Christophc — 
l)orn  of  humble  parents  in  a  little  (ierman  town, 
passes  throuj^h  almost  every  conceivable  human 
experience  during  a  long  life  in  two  countries, 
Germany  and  France.  The  first  four  volumes  of 
the  original  French  known  respectively  as  Dawn. 
Morning,  Youth  and  Revolt,  have  been  piil)lishc(l 
as  one  work  in  the  English  translation  by  (filbert 
Cannan  (Holt).  The  author,  M.  Romain  Rolland, 
a  new  figure  in  P>ench  fiction,  is  a  musical  critic 
who  has  "a  passion  for  artistic  truth."  This  is  the 
great  trial  of  Jcan-Christophc.  It  is  his  law.  He 
must  tell  the  truth  and  have  the  truth  at  all  ct)sts, 
in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  the  world,  in  spite  of 
life,  because  he  must  "answer  to  the  unswerving 
judgment  of  his  own  soul."  Jcan-Christof)he  is 
everywhere  "hurled  against  compromise  and  un- 
truth, individual  and  national."    The  whole  series 


ROMAIN   HOLLAND 

(The  first  four  volumes  of  whose  novel  "  Jean-Christophe '! 

has  recently  been  translated  into  English) 
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actions;  and  then,  among  still  other  matters,  the 
actual  processes  of  cutting,  milling,  driving  the 
giant  logs.  Truly  an  epical  narration!  Mr.  White 
spreads  his  tale  rather  evenly  over  these  various 
phases.  Miss  Agnes  Laut,  in  the  "Freebooters  of 
the  Wilderness  *  (Moffat),  concentrates  her  view 
upon  the  violence  to  man  and  beast  and  property 
perpetrated  in  the  course  of  robbery  on  a  titanic 
scale,  including  also  the  ravishment  of  mining  lands 
and  grazing  tracts.  Miss  Laut's  book  has  a  high 
dramatic  force.  It  seizes  and  excites,  and  it  stirs 
the  blood  to  anger;  it  has  descriptive  pages  of  equal 
potency,  one  of  the  best  describing  an  avalanche. 
Both  volumes  are  valuably  educational. 

"The  Gold  Brick"  (Bobbs-Merrill)  too  is  an  en- 
lightening book.  Here  Brand  Whit  lock  continues 
his  good  fight  on  paper — in  office  he  is  doing  it  as 
Mayor  of  Toledo — on  behalf  of  getting  govern- 
ment of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  One  wel- 
comes each  successive  piece  of  print  from  such  a 
champion  of  such  a  cause,  and  The  Gold  Brick" 
consututes  a  series  of  realistic  political  sketches 
that  e\'ery  American  voter  ought  to  read. 

In  this  country  of  quick  development  the  new 
candid  spirit  of  national  self-criticism  —  which 
some  people  term  "muck-raking" — has  grown 
apace.  That  it  now  flourishes  should  not  arouse 
regret  but  satisfaction,  since  the  tendency  it  be- 
speaks is  idealistic.  Even  when  the  p>essimist  com- 
plains let  us  rather  listen  to  him  than  by  refusing 
shut  out  a  single  word  of  truth  which  he  might 


IUtO«   BJtANtI    WHITLOCK,  O/  TOLKUO 
'Jlalhc*  erf  **Th(*  G*5ttJ  Bruk' i 

^»Awe  to  tell.  "The  Husband's  Story  "  (Appleton). 
•it  all  events,  sets  forth  some  bitter  beliefs  of  David 
Graham  Phillips,  stated  with  unimp>eachable  sin- 
<^ty  in  a  novel  of  unmerciful  trenchancy — as  for 
txample: 


"We  American  men  of  the  comfortable  and 
luxurious  classes  are  addicted  to  the  habit  of  re- 
garding our  wives  and  children  as  toys,  as  mere 
sources  of  amusement  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
We  all  still  look  up)on  education  as  a  frill,  an  orna- 
ment. The  American  woman  is  a  child  in  edu- 
cation, a  child  in  experience,  a  child  in  taste. 
He  (her  husband)  prefers  her  a  child.  Her  child- 
ishness rests  his  tired  brain.  Nothing  she  so 
dearly  loves  as  to  hear  that  she  has  a  great  in- 


MISS   AGNES   LAUT 

(Who  has  just  bitnight  out  a  novel  of  conservation  entitled 

"Freebooters  of  the  Wilderness") 

tellect  and  a  great  soul,  complete,  mysterious, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar  male 
clods  about  her.  That's  why  they  like  foreigners. 
You  ought  to  watch  those  foreign  chaps  flatter  our 
women — make  perfect  fools  of  them.  .  .  .  Why 
stay  at  home  when  there  is  an  amiable  fool  willing 
to  mail  them  his  money,  while  they  amuse  them- 
selves gadding  about  Europe  or  some  big  city  of 
America?  ...  In  America,  where  the  mar- 
riage for  sentiment  prevails  to  an  extent  unknown 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  not  the  institution 
of  marriage  there  in  its  most  uneasy  state?" 

The  woman  who  was  supposed  to  tell  the  story 
set  forth  in  "The  Confessions  of  a  Successful  Wife  " 
(Harpers),  which  might  be  read  as  a  sort  of  anti- 
dote for  Mr.  Phillips*  "Husband's  Story,"  belongs 
to  the  old-fashioned  order.  The  confessions  in 
question  are  not  concerned  with  her  own  ideas, 
failings,  and  feelings,  but  with  those  of  her  husband. 
It  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration  from  the 
patient,  practical  heroism  of  the  successful  wife,  as 
well  as  the  direct,  vivid  style  of  the  author  of  the 
book — G.  Dorset. 

Another  phase  of  the  same  everlasting  problem 
— the  new  woman  and  her  strained  relations  with 
the  eternal  husband — is  presented  in  Jesse  Lynch 
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DAVID   GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

(Whose  novel  **  The  Husband's  Story  "  is  noted  on  the 

preceding  page) 

Williams'  very  spirited  story  "The  Married  Life 
of  the  Frederic  Carrolls"  (Scribner).  "Molly," 
the  wife  and  heroine,  makes  brave  efforts  to  be  an 
old-fashioned  wife,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  that  almost  wrecks  her  attempt.  This 
novel  very  profitably  and  interestingly  begins 
where  most  novels  leave  off,  at  the  threshold  of 
that  most  complicated  and  most  important  phase 
of  life,  matrimony.  As  usual,  virtue  and  the  old 
ideals  triumph,  and  everybody  applauds. 

SOME  EXCELLENT  SHORT  STORIES 

Were  one,  relative  to  stories,  even  as  voluptuous 
a  glutton  as  Lucullus  in  respect  of  food,  one  could 
here  sit  down  to  a  banquet  fit  for  the  most  fas- 
tidious palate.  One  would  find  the  fare  no  less 
appetizing  than  varied.  The  Scribners  alone  set 
out  three  delectable  dishes,  compounded  by  Henry 
James,  Edith  Wharton,  and  Richard  Harding 
•  Davis,  and  severally  entitled  "The  Finer  Grain," 
"Talcs  of  Men  and  Ghosts,"  and  "Once  Upon  a 
Time."  Henrys  James,  of  course,  sustains^  his 
reputation  as  a  dispenser  of  subtilized  caviare. 
Waiving  gastronomic  analogy,  one  must  avow  that 
this  writer's  labyrinthine  style  is  the  expression  of 
a  prcternaturaily  observant  and  complex  mind; 
none  but  an  intelligence  of  the  first  class  could 
analyze  human  motive  down  to  such  impalpable 
atoms.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  name  a  single 
story  teller,  of  any  clime  or  epoch,  who  in  this 
regard  could  assert  suf)eriority  to  Henry  James? 

Mrs.  Wharton — in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's 


living  makers  of  fiction — owes  something  to  Henn' 
James;  like  him  and  all  great  artists  in  fiction  she 
possesses,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the  two  capaci- 
ties: psychic  dissection  and  the  power  to  arouse 
curiosity.  Her  talent  for  the  first  receives  brilliant 
illustration  in  "The  Blond  Beast,"  the  picture  (^ a 
hypocritical  captain  of  industry  who  designs  to 
bribe  Heaven  and  befool  the  press  with  the  sop 
of  pseudo-religious  philanthropy.  The  second  she 
exhibits  to  perfection  in  the  mysterious  tale  of 
"The  Eyes.*  Mr.  Davis*  collection,  too,  contains 
much  stimulus  to  one's  speculative  sense.  Such 
yams  as  "The  Spy'*  and  A  Charmed  Life"  show 
him  the  able  entertainer  he  ever  has  been. 

Mystery,  and  mystery  most  ingeniously  planned, 
is  the  keynote  of  Dr.  W^eir  Mitchell's  "Guillo- 
tine Club"  (Century).  The  opening  story,  for  in- 
stance, relates  how  a  certain  man  b^irame  another, 
who  felt  obliged  to  fight  a  duel  with  his  own 
original.  Jack  London,  however,  rarely  dallies 
with  the  esoteric  or  fantastic;  he  must  march  up  to 
us  men  of  "real"  fiesh  and  blood,  with  bulging 
,  muscles  and  rubicund  corpuscles.  He  goes  hard 
at  his  mark,  does  brash  young  California  Jack,  and 
gets  there  straightaway — like  a  steam  piston-rod. 
His  anthology  of  narrations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  MacmilTan  establishment,  where  it  has  been 
issued  under  the  title  of  "When  God  Laughs."  A 
namesake,  almost,  L.  P.  Jacks,  reveals  unusual 
cleverness  at  character  study  in  "Mad  Shepherds," 
provided  by  Holt.  Doubleday-Page  have  Kipling's 
Rewards  and  Fairies"  to  their  credit,  likewise  a 
symposium  from  the  pen  of  O.  Henry,  called 
"Whirligigs."  The  Kipline  collection  is  in  the 
manner  of  his  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,"  partaking  of 
both  the  mythical  and  the  historical,  and  pernie- 
ated  with  the  exquisitely  lyrical.  O.  Henry  gives 
us  stories  of  Latin  America,  Western  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Metropolis  of  All  America.     Others 


JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 

(Mr.  Williams  is  the  author  of  a  very  spirited  •tory,  entitled 
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have  written  as  well  about  the  West  as  he  has,  or 
better  than  he  has,  but  not  the  famous  Bret  Harte 
himself,  bard  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  domains 
adjacent,  indited  chronicles  more  unique  than  O. 
Henry,  master  singer  of  Manhattan.  "Whirli- 
gigs" will  be  devoured  with  zest  by  every  one  hav- 
ing tooth  for  a  genuine  ragotit  piquant  &  VAmeri- 
caine. 

VARIOUSLY  COBAMBNDABLE 

Several  more  fictional  productions  merit  a  few 
words  of  comment.  But  let  their  virtues  only  be 
mentioned;  the  faults  they  exhibit  are  sure  to  re- 
appear in  other  novels,  not  yet  published  but  des- 
tiiied  ready  for  review  six  months  hence. 

George  Meredith's  unfinished  "Celt  and  Saxon" 
comes  from  the  Scribner  press.  Some  months  ago 
we  noted  its  power  and  range.  Diverging  traits  of 
those  two  races  form  ingredients  also  of  "Lord 
.\]istair's  Rebellion,"  by  Allen  Upward,  to  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  Kennerley  lends  his  distinctive  and 
entertaining  imprint.  The  caustic  iconoclast  who 
wrote  that  most  original  tract,  "The  New  Word," 
now  glitters  again  in  the  brilliance  of  his  prismatic 
intellect.  Here  is  an  epigram  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  La  Rochefoucauld:  "  Every  revela- 
tion passes  through  three  stages:  first,  it  is  a  heresy; 
next,  a  commonplace;  and  last,  a  superstition." 
But  whosoever  cherishes  great  reverence  for  ac- 
cepted ways  of  thinking  will  spurn  this  author.  No 
one  would  take  offense  at  Meredith  Nicholson's 
farcical  fooler>'  named  "The  Siege  of  the  Seven 
Suitors"  (Houghton),  than  which  nothing  more 
hilarious  has  recently  got  into  print.  A  pictorially 
superi)  cover,  initialed  S.  H.,  fixes  the  eye  to  the 
outside  of  "The  Sword  Maker"  (Stokes),  by  Rob- 
ert Barr.  Within  one  meets  a  successful  attempt — 
an  insecure  hand  would  have  blundered  about  be- 
tween the  ridiculous  and  the  vulrar — to  project 
romantic  imaginings  of  the  feudal  Rhenish  Palati- 
nate into  twentieth  century  English.  Mr.Barr  shows 
m  secular  warrior  princelings  vying  with  potentates 
of  the  church  militant  here  on  earth  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  glor>',  in  its  concrete,  aureate  circular 
embodiment,  to  the  disadvantage  of  plain  burgher 
and  fltfll  plainer  serf.  Local  atmosphere  of  pure 
'  .  .Iltv    j^.r.,..;.  -    Will    Il-irhtn's    "  Dixie  .  Hart " 

fiiprf)#of  uhich  the  scene  Ir,  U id  in  Georgia,  and 

>4)  M^ry  WalW^i  "  K la m-^Uiirr Quarries"  (Little, 

^rcfiril)^  ch icily  roncerning    the  State  of   ^laine. 

\od  Juniec-  Liim*  Allen,  ihc  [ir.»etical,  philosophical 

pttbtisbes    vxith    the    discriniinating 

Campany  a  v  oUsnie  of  good  American 

liier^tufT  bcsafitig  the  i^-as^iMiilik- appellation,  "The 

l*f«t<ir*  Chrfettnas  Eve." 

'  Borfitnit  Daylight'*  (MaLmillan),  "The  King 
ti  ihc  Klondike,"  "The  Hero  ofthe.  Arctic,"  and 
"The  Tktrty- mill  ion 'dot  Uir  Millionaire  of  the 
^^^jtSw^M  vtriklng  a  ch^iracUT  as  Jack  London 
lta«^Bfi«ai«d.  Ht;  h  n  man  fashioned  cut  of  the 
piUci^mspEt  North  and  endowed  with  a  person- 
Ay  m  irhkJi  the  powerful  and  the  gentle  are 
iiM§/!fy  hk^dcii.  Tht.'  story  shows  Mr.  Lon- 
tloQ'f  vM9  Mylc  and  p^><  hnlr^glcal  insight. 


Few  writers  of  the  strictly  modern  hction  dis- 
play such  a  sharpness  of  penetration  and  bitter 
wisdom    of  ^the- world   as    does    Frank  •  Danby 
(Mrs.  Julia  Frankau).  .  "Let  the  Roof  Fall*  In 
(Appletoii),  the   latest  work  of   this   English  au- 


ALICE   BROWX 

(Who  has  won  much  praise  for  her  new  novel. 
"John  Winter  bourne's  Family") 

thor,  is  a  story  of  English  lords,  Irish  commoners 
and  various  other  interesting  people  who  live 
alternately  in  Britain  and  Siam.  The  story  is 
full  of  sentiment  which  occasionally  becomes  senti- 
mentality. 

Another  stor>'  by  Ida  W'ylie,  an  English  woman 
newer  to  the  ranks  of  fiction  than  Frank  Danby, 
is  "The  Native  Born  "  (Bobbs-Merrill).  This  is  an 
exciting  tale  woven  around  the  rare  question  in 
India,  dealing  with  many  important  phases  of 
Anglo-Indian  and  native  life. 

Maurice  Hewlett  displays  in  his  latest  piece 
of  fiction,  "Rest  Harrow"  (Scribncrs),  the  same 
fresh  invention,  freedom  of  thought,  and  feeling 
for  nature  that  have  characterized  his  former 
works. 

There  is  an  intimate  quality  about  all  the  stories 
of  Alice  Brown  that  (as  Artemus  Ward  once  put  it) 
will  almost  justify  an  incurable  case  of  optimism. 
In  "John  Winterbourne's  Family"  (Houghton- 
Mifflin)  we  have  another  study  of  social  ambitions, 
intellectual  development,  and  marital  complica- 
tions in  New  England. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


TRAVELERS*  TALES 

BOOKS  of  travel  and  the  description  of  coun- 
tries and  peoples  near  at  hand  and  at  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  come  from  the  presses 
of  the  publishers  all  over  the  world  in  increasing 
numbers.  Whether  the  travelers  be  artists,  lit- 
erary men,  students  of  politics  and  sociology,  or 
"just  tourists,'*  it  is  surprising  how  well  many  of 
them  write  and  in  what  excellent  manufactured 
form  the  publishers  bring  out  their  efforts.  Take, 
for  example,  the  two-volume  work  on  "Cathedrals 
and  Cloisters  of  the  Isle  de  France."  ^  This  hand- 
somely illustrated  work  has  been  written  by  Elise 
Whitlock  Rose.  The  pictures  are  from  original 
photographs  by  Vida  Hunt  Francis.  History  and 
incident,  art  criticism  and  sociology  are  crowded 
into  these  pages. 

The  latest  addition  to  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's  en- 
tertaining series  of  "American  Highways  and  By- 
ways" is  a  volume  on  "The  Highways  and  Byways 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains."*  This  title,  however, 
should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  The  book  is 
intended  to  cover  the  region  lymg  between  the 
Mississippi   Valley   and    the    Pacific    Coast.      It 

lOathodrals  and  Cloisters  of  the  Isle  de  France.  By 
Ellse  Whitlock  Rose.     Putnanu.     2  vols..  857  pp..  Ul.  $5. 

>  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By 
Clifton  Johnson.     Niacmillan.     279  pp.,  ill.     $2. 


IX   DISTRESS    AT   TILE    NORTH 
(Frontispiece  from  "The  Toll  of  the  Arctic  Seas") 


takes  its  name  from  the  dominant  physical  feature 
of  that  area,  but  of  necessity  its  text  deals  both 
with  the  mountains  and  with  the  great  ag^ricul- 
tural  States  that  lie  to  the  eastward.  In  all  the 
volumes  of  this  series  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  his  own 
illustrator,  avoids  the  larger  towns  and  seeks  for 
the  typical  and  picturesque  in  rural  life.  His  pho- 
tographs are  frequently  unusual  and  striking,  and 
his  text  descriptions  equally  so. 

One  useful  product  of  the  revival  of  intecest  in 
Polar  exploration  resulting  from  the  Peary  achieve- 
ment is  "The  Great  White  North,"'  by  Helen  S. 
Wright.  This  book  sums  up  the  whole  story  of 
Arctic  exploration  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Pole.  The  illustrations  include 
portraits  of  all  the  leading  explorers,  as  well  as 
many  interesting  bits  of  Arctic  scenery. 

In  "The  Toll  of  the  Arctic  Seas,"*  Mr.  DeltusM. 
Edwards  attempts  to  give  a  brief,  accurate,  yet 
comprehensive  account  of  the  price  in  life,  suffer- 
ing and  dollars  that  has  been  paid  for  the  conauest 
of  the  Far  North.  These  stories  "have  been 
gleaned,  scrap  by  scrap,  from  old  accounts  of  the 
explorers  themselves,  from  obsolete  reports  of 
army  and  navy  inquiries,  from  private  journals 
and  manuscripts,  and  from  such  writings  of  the 
present-day  explorers  as  were  needed  to  make  a 
complete  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole." 

One  fruit  of  the  anthropological  studies  that 
have  been  conducted  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago under  American  auspices  is  ^  volume  on 

The  Racial  Anatomy  of  the  Philippine  Islandcsrs,"* 
by  Dr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean,  now  of  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana  and  formerly  associate 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Philippine  Medical 
School  in  Manila.  This  book  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  three  years*  investigation  of  the  Filipinos. 
A  method  of  segregating  types  is  introduced  and 
affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  di£Fenent 
groups  of  men.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  nine- 
teen illustrations  reproduced  from  original  pho- 
tographs. 

"Islam  Lands"*  is  the  title  of  an  account  of 
travel  in  Nubia,  the  Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria, 
by  Michael  M.  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  an 
exjjerienced  traveler,  and  in  this  volume  he  de- 
scribes many  regions  that  are  remote  from  the 
globe-trotters'  beaten  track. 

"  Panama  and  the  Canal  To- Day  "^  is  a  historical 
account  of  the  canal  project  with  a  comprehensi>-e 
description  of  the  physical  features  and  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  by  Forbes  Lindsay, 
author  of  "Panama,  The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal." 
Now  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  has  en- 
tered upon  its  final  stage,  this  account  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  description  of  the  plans 
upon  which  it  will  be  finished  is  especially  timely. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  obtained  the  material  at  first 
hand  or  from  experts  who  have  carefully  investi- 

«  The  Great  White  North.  By  Helen  8.  Wright.  M»e- 
mlUan.     480  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

•  The  Toll  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  Deltus  M.  Edwards. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.     449  pp..  ill.     $2.50. 

•  Racial  Anatomy  of  the  Philippine  Islanden.  Br  Rob^ 
ert  Bennett  Bean.  M.D.      Lippincott.     236  pp..  ilL     SS. 

•  Islam  Lands.  By  Michael  Myers  Shoemaker.  Pov- 
nams.     251  pp..  ill.     $2.50. 

7  Panama  and  the  Canal  To-Day.  By  Forbes  Un&aaky. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     427  pp..  Ul.     $3. 
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i^aterl  the  resources  of  the  isth- 
mus. More  than  fifty  illustrations 
from  recent  photographs,  and  five 
ina.p6v  accompany  the  text. 

Impressions  of  Cuba^  gathered 
durine  ten  years'  residence  on  the 
tslana  are  set  forth  in  a  volume  of 
500  pages  by  Irene  A.  Wright, 
who  has  traveled  much  through 
the  provinces  on  work  entailed, 
first,  by  connections  with  local 
newspapers,  next  by  appointment 
as  a  special  agent  of  the  Cuban 
department  of  a^culture,  and 
finaDy  by  the  busmess  of  editing 
a  monthly  magazine  which  de- 
scribes the  island  principally  from 
the  agricultural  and  industrial 
points  of  view.  During  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Spanish  war 
descriptions  of  Cuba  flooded  the 
market,  but  within  recent  years 
comparatively  few  works  of  this 
chax^cter  have  found  publishers. 
The  present  account  is  brought  down  to  date  and   general  title  "Ribbon  Roads."^     Under  the  rather 


A  BRAZIUAN  FRUIT  MARKET 
(Illustration  from  N.  O.  Winter's  "  Brazil  and  Her  People  To-Day  ") 


unusual  title,  "The  River  and  I,"*  Mr.  John.G. 
Neihardt,  who  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "Ne- 
braska poet,"  tells  the  story  of  his  descent  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  quest  of  exercise,  adventure,  and 
impressions.  A  perusal  of  the  book  convinces  one 
that  he  got  what  he  sought.    "  Florida  Trails,"*  by 


contains  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
island  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  earlier  works. 

**  Pages  from  the  Book  of  Paris"*  is  the  title  of  a 
series  of  racy  sketches  by  Claude  C.  Washburn, 
illustrated  from  etchings  and  drawings  by  Lester 
G.  Hornby.    The  book  gives,  in  word  and  drawing, 

the  impressions  and  adventures  of  these  two  young  Winthrop  Packard,  is  a  handsomely  Illustrated 
Americans — one  a  writer,  the  other  an  artist — each  description  of  several  years*  travel  in  the  State  at 
of  whom  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  city  and  all  seasons.  A  sober  book  of  literary  interest  is 
with  the  vagaries  of  its  inhabitants.  The  product  Helen  Archibald  Clarke's  illustrated  description  of 
is  a  fascinatmg  interpretation  of  Parisian  lite  itself,  "  Hawthorne's  Country, "*°  dealing  with  New  Ene- 
as well  as  a  clever  expose  oi  the  parody  of  it  which  land  and  the  scenes  of  his  European  tour  as  well, 
most  foreifirners  sec 

.\nd  so  on  through  the  ever-extending  list  deal-  "EW  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  "  DARK  CONTINENT  " 
ing  with  travel  throughout  the  civilized  and  un-  The  rapidity  with  which  the  "Dark  Continent" 
civilized  world.  Besides  the  more  noteworthy  is  emerging  into  the  light  of  print  is  truly  reniark- 
v-olumes  already  briefly  described,  mention  should  able.  Steadily  the  number  of  books  and  magazine 
be  made  of  the  following:  Spain,  Spaniards,  and  articles  on  topics  rela,ting  to  Africa  and  African 
Spanish  things  in  general  come  in  for  some  lively  conditions  increases.  We  frequently  mention  in 
and  entertaining  description  in  Miss  E.  Boyle  these  pages  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  publica- 
O'ReiUy's  volume  "Heroic  Spain."*  It  is  of  the  tions.  The  present  book  season  has  been  marked 
heroism  in  the  soul  of  the  Spanish  people,  rather  by  an  unusual  number.  The  very  important  ex- 
than  of  her  historic  characters,  that  this  author  ploring  expedition  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
»Tites.  A  good  deal  of  interesting  information,  and  ourg,  which  thoroughly  studied  extensive  tracts 
man>'  useful  pictures,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  R.  F.  of  Central  Africa  during  1907-08,  has  found  its 
Johnston's  "Lion  and  Drajon  in  Northern  China."*  historian  in  the  Duke  himself.  "In  the  Heart  of 
Mr.  JcAnston,  who  has  been  for  some  years  a  magis-  Africa,""  which  is  the  title,  correctly  describes  the 
strate  in  Wei-hai-wei,  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  expedition  and  the  contents  of  the  book.  Duke 
L.  C*  Page  &  Co.  have  made  a  very  handsome  Adolphus  Frederick,  of  Mecklenburg,  who  has  an 
volume  of  N.  O.  Winter's  "Brazil  and  Her  People  enviable  reputation  as  a  traveler  and  a  sportsman, 
of  To-day."'  Customs,  characteristics,  amuse-  on  the  expedition  in  question  made  a  systematic 
ments,  and  history,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  investigation  of  the  entire  German  East  African 
development  of  natural  resources;  are  the  subjects  Protectorate,  and  traversed  the  entire  heart  of  the 
considered.  In  "An  Englishman  in  Ireland,"*  Mr.  continent,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  Congo 
R- A.  Scott-Jamesgives  his  impressions,  by  text  and  State.  The  volume  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
picture,  of  a  canoeing  trip  through  the  Emerald  graphs  taken  by  the  author,  some  of  them  repro- 
Isle,     Then  there  is  the  account  of  a  motor  trip  in    duced  in  ctjlor. 

Eiu^ope  taken  by  two  Americans,  A.  T.  and  B.  R.  Two  other  volumes  consider  Africa  from  the 
Wood,  which  is  given  us,  with  pictures,  under  the  viewpoint  of  the  sportsman.  Richard  Tjader^^  at- 
tempts to  handle  the  matter  very  thoroughly  not 


By  Irene  A.  Wright.     MacmiUan.     512  pp.,  ill. 


>Cubtt. 
S3 .30. 

>  Pi«a  from  the  Book  of  Paris.  By  Claude  C.  WaAhburn 
and  liEstcr  O.  Hornby.  Houghton.  MifBin  Company. 
277  pp..  m.      t3. 

'B«raic  Spain.  By  E.  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Dufflc-ld.  440 
pp..  HL     S2.fiO. 

•  IJoB  and  Dragon  in  Northern  China.  By  R.  F.  John- 
•cca.     Dottan.     400  pp..  ill.     $0. 

» Bmfl  and  Her  People  of  To-day.  By  NcA'in  O.  Winter. 
1^  C.  Pa«e  &  Co.     388  pp..  Ul.    J3 

*.<ka  SnsUslixnan  in  Ireland 
ton.     2«4  pp..  ill.     $2. 


By  R.  Scott-Jamesi.     Dut- 


f  Ribbon  Roads.  By  A.  T.  and  B.  R.  Wood.  Putnam. 
222  pp..  ill.     $2..-,0. 

«The  River  and  I.  By  John  G.  Neihartlt.  Putnam. 
325  pp..  iU.     $2. 

•  Florida  Trails.  By  Winthrop  Packard.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.     300  pp..  ill.     $;i. 

>o  Hawthorne's  Country.    By  Helen  A.  Clarke.    Baker  Jk 


By  : 
.  ill. 


Taylor  Company.     348  pp..  ill.     $2.50. 

»» In  the  Heart  of  .Africa.  By  Adolphu.s  Freiierick.  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg.     Ca.ssell  &  Co.     29.'>  pp..  III.     $r>. 

'J  The  Big  (iame  of  Africa.  By  Richard  Tjadtr.  Apple- 
ton.s.     304  pp..  ill.     $3. 
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only  giving  his  own  experiences  but  drawing  from 
the  experiences  of  others  and  in  making  copious 
suggestions  to  the  would-be  African  big-game  hun- 
ter as  to  the  selection  of  the  outfit  tor  the  trip, 


BIOGRAPHY 

It  has  not  been  permitted  to  many  women  to 
exert  so  widespread,  intelligent  and  effective  in- 
fluence toward  general  peace  between  nations,  as 
that  which  is  already  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian 
authoress  and  philanthropist.  Baroness  Bertha 
von  Suttner.  Four  years  ago  this  lady  received 
world-wide  recognition  for  the  vigor  and  effective- 
ness of  her  book  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms" — **  Die 
Waff  en  Nieder."  Two  years  later  Baroness  von 
Suttner  received  the  Nobfel  prize  for  peace.  In  her 
recently  published  memoirs,  which  have  just  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  with  the  subtitle:  '*  Kecords 
of  an  Eventful  Life,*'*  Baroness  von  Suttner  g^ives 
an  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  her  work  for 
"international  fraternization."  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms"  has  been  called  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of 
the  peace  movement. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  that  remarkable 
woman,  the  late  Empress  Dowager  of  China,  Tzu 
Hsi,*  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland  and  E.  Backhouse,  comes 
to  us  from  London,  imported  by  the  Lippincotts. 
This  is  a  history,  very  graphically  told,  of  the  life 
and  times  of  the  shrewd  old  Chinese  Empress, 
compiled  from  state  papers  and  the  private  diary 
of  her  chamberlain. 

«  Memoirs  of  Bertha  von  Suttner.  By  Baroness  Bertha 
von  Suttner.     Ginn  Sc  Co.     2  vols.     801  pp.     S5.50. 

>  China  Under  the  Empress  Dowaoer.  By  J.  O.  P.  BUm] 
and  E.  Backhouse.     Llppinoott.     525  pp..  ill.     S4. 


BARONESS  BERTHA   VON   SUTTNER 
(Who  has  just  brought  out  her  "  Memoirs  ") 

as  to  the  linguistic  equipment  he  will  need,  and  in 
general  providing  material  usually  found  in  a  high- 
class  illustrated  guide-book.  In  "Uganda  for  a 
Holiday,"*  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  was  one  of 
the  surgeons  attached  to  the  personal  household  of 
the  late  King  Edward  of  England,  endeavors  to 
"be  of  some  service  to  the  unspecialized  traveler 
who  wants  to  go  somewhere  and  who  might  prof- 
itably go  to  Uganda."  This  book  is  also  copiously' 
illustrated. 

Mr.  Edgar  Allen  Forbes  has  fairly  packed  with 
information  his  travel  book  which  he  has  entitled 
"The  Land  of  the  White  Helmet"*  and  subtitled 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  Across  Africa."  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  managing  editor  of 
the  World's  Work,  has  tried  to  see  the  African  of 
to-day  with  American  eyes  and  to  tell  the  story 
thereof  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  man.  The 
pictures  are  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author 
and  are  very  varied  in  subject. 

The  subject  is  very  appropriately  rounded  off  by 
a  mention  of  Mr.  John  T.  McCutcheon's  humorous 
story  of  his  hunting  adventures  in  Africa.^  Mr. 
McCutcheon  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  cartoon- 
ist of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  his  book,  which  is 
copiously  illustrated  from  photographs  and  a  num- 
ber of  mirth-provoking  sketches,  he  tells  us  he  has 
merely  attempted  to  "relate  the  experiences  of  a 
self-confessed  amateur,"  to  the  "  accompaniment 
of  some  mildly  stimulating  pictures." 

>  Uganda  for  a  Holiday.  By  Hir  FrtHierick  Treves. 
Dutton.     233  pp..  ill.     $r>..'>0. 

«The  Land -of  the  White  Helmet.  By  Edgar  Allen 
Forbes.     ReveU.     S.-iG  pp..  Ul.     $1.50. 

» In  AfHca.  By  John  T.  McC'utcheon.  Bobbs-Merrlll 
Company.     402  pp..  111.     $3. 
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Of  the  making  of  books  on  the  great  Na{>oleon 
there  is  apparently  no  end.  The  subject  is  ap- 
piDached  from  a  new  angle  in  the  autobiography 
of  the  great  emperor  which  has  been  recently 
Issued  under  the  title  "The  Corsican."^  It  is  the 
diary  of  Napoleon,  which  has  been  compiled  and 
translated  by  R.  M.  Johnson.  The  entire  book  is 
made  up  of  Napoleon  s  own  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  bracketed  passages  which  the  editor 
has  thought  necessary.  The  volume  is  one  of  un- 
usual biographjcal  and  psycholo^cal  interest, 
since  it  contains  the  frank  and  vivid  opinions  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men  on  his  mili- 
tary campaigns  and  the  public  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  more  intimate  details  of  his 
domestic  life  and  even  his  thoughts  and  moods. 
Another  biographical  work — with  a  more  limited 
range,  however — is  "Napoleon  in  His  Own  De- 
fense."' This  is  a  compilation  of  notes  and  corre- 
spoodencef  together  with  an  essay  on  Napoleon 
as  a  man  of  letters,  by  Clement  Shorter.  Finally 
we  note  a  new  libraiy  edition,  in  four  volumes,  of 
Prof.  William  M.  Sloane's  "Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte."* 

Lord  Rosebery's  biography  of  Chatham,^  which 
b  very  full  and  painstaking  in  its  treatment,  pic- 
tures the  comparatively  obscure  period  of  the 
youth  of  the  great  William  Pitt.  The  volume  ends 
with  the  great  Englishman's  accession  to  the  nom- 
inal secretaryship  of  state  and  the  virtual  position 
of  premier  m  1756.  Lord  Rosebery  has  made 
most  interesting  use  of  a  large  number  of  letters, 


CAGUOSTRO 

published,   of  a  personal   and   conB- 

work  on  Balzac,*  by  Frederick  Law- 

virtually  all  that  is  known  of  the  life 

By  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Houghton- 
_ny.     626  pp.     $1.75. 

in  His  Own  Defense.     By  Clement  Shorter. 
.     284  pp..  111.    >4. 

of  Napoleon   Bonaparte.     By  William   M. 

.    Ocntury.     4  vote..  III.     $10. 

.  'lionl  Chatham:  His  Early  Life  and  Connections.     By 
Lord  KamAerr.     Harpers.     481  pp..  ill.     $3. 

»Balxac.     By    Frederick    Lawton.     Wessels    &    Blssell 
CcoipaBy.     388  pp..  flU     $4. 


MADAME    HAMSKA   AFTER  HER   MARRIAGE    WITH 
BALZAC 

(From  the  painting  by-  Gigoux) 

of  the  author  of  the  "Comedie  Humaine,"  with 
a  number  of  pictures  some  of  them  rare — that  very 
well  illustrate  the  text. 

Cagliostro  is  a  mere  name  to  most  of  us.  What 
he  was,  what  he  saw,  and  what  he  did  to  make 
magic,  hypnotism,  and  free-masonry  known  to 
the  worlcf, — in  short,  as  the  subtitle  has  it,  "The 
Splendor  and  Misery  of  a  Master  of  Magic," — 
are  set  forth  in  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge's  volume  of 
biography.*    This  volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Other  biographical  studies  of  more  restricted 
historical  and  literary  interest  are:  "The  Japanese 
Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  edited  by  Eliza- 
beth Bisland  (Houghton-Mifflin);  "The  Winter 
Queen," — Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, — by  Marie  Hay 
(Houghton-Mifflin);  "Dante  Alighieri,"  by  Paget 
Toynbee  (Macmillan);  "Mazzini  sftid  Otner  Es- 
says," by  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  (Putnams); 
and  "Heroes  of  California,"  by  George  Wharton 
James  (Little,  Brown). 

PAINTING,  ENGRAVING,  AND  MUSIC 

Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  has  given  us  another 
helpful  book  on  art.  This  latest  volume,  entitled 
"What  Is  Art?"^  is  likely  to  become  as  indispen- 
sable to  students  as  his  former  invaluable  work, 
"How  to  Judge  a  Picture."  His  intention,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  present  an  argument 
for  "art  as  an  expression  01  life."     This  he  has 

•  Cagliostro.  By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  Dutton.  312 
pp..  ill.     $3.50. 

'What  Is  Art?  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  Scrlbners. 
154  pp.     II. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  POMPONE   DE   BELLIEVRE 
(Frederick  Keppel  in  his  book  "The  Golden  Age  of  Engrav- 
ing "  says  this  is,  "  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  the 
most  beautiful  portrait  in  all  line  engraving  ") 

done  most  admirably  in  the  six  chapters  of  the 
book,  viz:  "What  Is  Art?"  "The  Use  of  the 
Model,"  "Quality  in  Art,"  "Art  History,"  "Art 
Criticism,"  and  '  Art  Appreciation."  These  chap- 
ters are  summarized  neatly  in  a  table  of  contents. 
This  summary  enables  one  to  turn  to  any  par- 
ticular subiect  or  criticism  without  trouble.  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  holds  that  art  is  a  race  quality  that  filters 
through  the  materialism  of  every  age  in  forms  of 
beauty.  He  maintains  that  the  picture  lies  not 
in  the  subject  so  much  as  in  the  point  of  view; 
that  art  is  the  portraying  of  an  exc^uisite  mood, 
not  the  mere  delineation  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
To  overcome  our  skepticism  he  points  out  Corot's 
atmosphere  of  perpetual  twilight  and  Monet's  and 
Turner's  sunlight,  all  of  which  existed  not  so  much 
in  nature  as  in  the  mood  of  the  artists.  He 
deprecates  the  value  of  much  generally  accepted 
art  history  and  sheds  a  new  light  upon  art  criti- 
cism. Original  American  art,  free  from  any  ser- 
vility to  foreign  influence,  receives  his  generous 
praise  and  appreciation.  He  has  the  hardihood 
to  think  the  modern  skyscraper  possessed  of  a  dis- 
tinct artistic  value.  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  books  are 
perhaps  the  most  useful  books  on  art  both  for  the 
sophisticated  and  the  unsophisticated.  As  literary 
art  they  arc  stimulating  and  charming. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  arc  permitted  to  get  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  development  of  a 
painter's  career,  particularly  as  frankly  and  fully 
revealed  by  himself,  as  we  have  in  Will  H.  Low's 
"A  Painter's  Progress."*  This  volume,  finely 
illustrated,  is  made  up  of  the  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  Low  last  spring  before  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.  They  give,  he  tells  us,  only  a  "partial 
survey  along  the  pathway  of  art  in  America  and 
Europe,  with  sunciry  examples  and  precepts  culled 
from  personal  encounter  with  existing  conditions 

'  A  P«dnter'8  Progress.  By  Will  H.  Low.  Scribners. 
300  pp..  111.     $1.50. 


and  reference  to  the  careers  of  many  artists,  both 
ancient  and  modern." 

Mr.  Frederick  Keppel,  an  eminent  authority  on 
all  the  graphic  arts,  particularly  engraving,  in 
confessing  to  his  sixty-five  years,  observes  in  his 
fascinating  volume,  "The  Golden  Age  of  Engrav- 
ing/'' that  since  he  is  in  the  Indian  summer  of 
"anec-dotage,"  which  supervenes  before  real  do- 
tage, he  will  endeavor  to  illumine  and  freshen 
his  story  of  engraving  through  the  ages  by  as 
many  illustrations  of  our  common  human  nature 
and  as  many  entertaining  stories  as  possible.  This 
he  has  done  in  the  very  handsomely  manufactured 
volume  already  mentioned,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  some  very  fine  illustrations.  Engravers  ancient 
and  modern,  their  experiences  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  the  art,  are  absorbingly 
described  and  set  in  their  proper  niche.  An  ex^- 
lent  bibliography  completes  the  volume. 

The  "mystery  of  musical  emotion"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  clearly  put,  fascinatingly  constructed 
volume  by  Albert  Gehrinpj,  entitled  "The  Baas 
of  Musical  Pleasure,"'  a  title  which  is  elaborated 
further  as  being  supplemented  by  "A  Considera- 
tion of  the  Opera  Problem  and  the  Expression  of 
Emotions  in  Music." 

The  "Correct  Principles  of  Classical  Singing,"* 
by  Max  Heinrich,  so  long  an  undisputed  authority 
in  American  as  well  as  European  vocal  culture, 
must  of  necessity  contain  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information.  There  are  chapters  in  this  book  on 
"Choosing  a  Teacher,"  "The  Art  of  Singing," 
and  "Oratorio  Singing." 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY 

Gen.  Morris  Schaff's  account  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness,*  while  written  by  a  military  man 
with  strictly  military  fidelity  to  details,  has  little 
of  the  flavor  of  an  omcial  report.  The  author  was 
a  young  West  Point  graduate  of  twenty-four  at 
the  time  when  the  battle  took  place,  and  in  his 
story  of  what  he  saw  he  makes  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  personal  impressions  as  he  now  recalls 
them,  but  on  the  contrary  gives  a  simple,  vividly 
human  account  of  all  that  he  saw  and  felt.  He 
confesses  that  the  purely  military  features  of  the 
battle  impressed  him  less  than  the  spirit  of  the 
combatants.  As  a  piece  of  literary  description 
General  Schaff's  booki  has  not  had  its  equal  re- 
cently among  the  various  volumes  of  Civil  War 
recollections. 

A  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson's  "  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  Secession  "•  has  been  called  for, 
and  this  work  (written  many  years  after  the  close 
of  the  conflict)  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a 
fairly  impartial  answer  to  the  questions.  How  did 
it  happen  that  the  war  took  place  at  all?  W^hat  was 
its  general  course?  and  What  were  the  motive  forces 
that  brought  it  on,  prolonged  it,  and  finished  it? 
It  was  to  answer  these  questions,  rather  than  to 
offer  minute  studies  of  separate  campaigns  and  en- 
gagements of  the  war,  that  the  author  prepared 
this  compact  and  serviceable  history. 

Col.  William  H.  Crook,  who  was  bodyguard  to 
President  Lincoln  and  later  served  at  the  White 
House  during  the  administrations  of  Johnson, 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Arthur,  has  written 
The  Golden  A|:e<rf  Engraving.     By  Frederick  KeppeL 

By  Albert  Gcfaring. 


Baker  &  Taylor  dbmpany.     314  pp.,  Ul.     $3.60. 

•  The  Bads  of  Musical  Pleasure.     *"      -—  — 
Putnam.     106  pp.     $1.60. 

« Correct  Principles  of  ClaoBlcal  Singing.     By  Mix  Hein- 
rich.    Lothrop.  Lee  k.  Shepard.     166  pp..  111.     $1.60. 

'The   Battle   of   the    WildemeBS.  " *     " 


Houghton.  MiflOin  Company.     346  pp.     $2, 

•  A  History  of  the  War  of  SeccBBlon.     By 

son.     Now  Yorlc:  Wessels  &  Blssell  Company.     674  pp. 


ly .  MoRfs   Scihaff. 
SecKSBlon.     By  Rossifer  Jofan- 
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1  book  of  reminiscences  called  "Through 
Five  Administrations."  *  Colonel  Crook 
gives  in  this  book  manv  details  of  Lin- 
coln's life  at  the  White  House  and  relates 
a  number  of  new  anecdotes  bearing 
thereon.  In  the  same  way  he  deals  with 
the  administrations  of  Lincoln's  succes- 
sors. His  account  has  a  certain  value 
as  an  inside  view  of  episodes  Df  national 
importance. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  volumes 
of  the  *•  Documentary  History  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Society  "*  deal  with  the 
bbor  movement  during  the  years  18^0- 
1880.  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  who  has 
selected  and  edited  the  material  for  these 
\-olumes,  has  brought  to  light  many  little- 
known  facts  regarding  the  relations  of 
the  labor  movement  to  political  organiza- 
tions during  the  *4o's  and  '50's  of  the  last 
century.  Especially  interesting  are  the 
documents  tending  to  show  the  impor- 
unt  part  played  by  agitators  for  land 
reform  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

Mr.  William  B.  Weeden,  author  of  the 
"Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,**    has  written   "Early   Rhode 
Island:  A  Social  History  of  the  People."' 
Mr.  Wheeden  has  drawn  on  the  old  rec- 
ords, both  in  print  and  in  manuscript,  to 
show  what  were  the  early  ways  of  living 
in  the  society  develop>ed  on  Narragansett 
Bay.     Heretofore  a  great  part  of  what 
has  been   mTitten    about    early    Rhode 
Island  has  had  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  theo- 
logical controversies  and  the  beginnings  of  political 
organization.    M  r.  Wheeden  tells  us  more  about  the 
Rocial  side  of  the  people  and  how  in  comparative 
i«)lation  they  built  up  a  new  civilization. 

In  a  series  of  imaginary  portraits,  or  intimate 


Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  Father  Robert  H.  Benson  Mr.  B.  P.  Benson 

THREE   LITERARY  BROTHERS;    THE  SONS  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
BENSON 
("  The  Silent  Isle,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  is  noticed  herewith) 

John  R.  Mott  and  a  striking  picture  of  the  con- 
ference in  session. 

LITERATURE 

Islc"^   is  a  volume  of  delightful 


"The   Silent    Isle  "'   is  a 
essays  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson, 


Its  sub- 


and  graphic  studies,  of  the  hiffhborn  culture  woman  ject  matter  is  somewhat  t^miniscent  of  an  earlier 

of  all  times  and  nations,  Emily  James  Putnam  con-  collection   entitled   "From   a   College   Window," 

aders  "The  Lady  "^  at  certain  significant  crises  of  issued  by  Mr.  Benson  in  1906.    All  of  the  writings 

L__  L- i-j :__    J ^ J  ___•_•  I. -r.  ^£   ^j^jg   author — he    has   given    us   a   half-dozen 

volumes  within  as  many  years — have  a  decided 
biographical  trend.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  might 
be  grouped  under  one  general  title  of  "memoirs." 
Each  succeeding  volume  portrays  more  definitely 
the  inner  life  of  a  man  whose  richness  of  person- 
ality is  tempered  and  guided  by  an  almost  ascetic 
ideal  of  personal  conduct.  "The  Silent  Isle"  is  a 
book  for  the  quiet  hour  of  the  day.  When  we 
have  closed  the  door  on  the  clamor  of  life,  it  leads 
on  to  a  "garden  of  refreshment  which  the  pilgrim 
may  enter  by  the  way."  From  the  author's 
record  of  his  own  personal  experience,  he  departs 
like  a  pious  palmer  on  a  pilgrimage  to  many 
shrines.     He  writes  of  art,  of  life  and  literature,  of 


her  history.  Education,  domestic  and  social  life, 
duties,  occupations  and  pleasures,  matrimonial 
relations,  and  her  general  position  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  great  world,  are  all  considered,  be- 
giiming  with  the  Greek  lady  and  ending  with  her 
Mstcr  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  volume  is 
illustrated. 

The  historical  stor>'  "Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in 
Sun'**  told  in  modern  language,  and  for  the  most 
pan,  through  the  words  of  a  traveler  who  visited 
the  island  alter  the  disastrous  earthquake  has  been 
written  by  Maud  Howe,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions including  pictures  from  photographs.  The 
aory  of  the  American  relief  work  after  the  earth- 
quake is  picturesquely  told 


In  "Echoes  from  Edinburgh,  1910,"*  Mr.W.  H.  men  and  women  with  a  naive  simplicity  expressed 
T.  Gairdner  has  given  a  popular  account  of  the  in  poetic  prose.  He  is  in  earnest,  even  when  he 
Worid  Missionary  Conference  held  in  the  Scottish  meanders  delicately  around  his  subject,  but  his 
capital  last  summer.  There  is  an  introduction  by  meaning  is  often  veiled  in  a  haze  of  emotional 
^   fancy.    Although  he  would  arm  us  with  high  cour- 

>Throa«h  Five  AdminUtrationii:  Reminiscences  of  Col.  1  ru\\nt  fhf^  wav  tn  <if^irifiial  dominion  his 
Waihun^  CYook.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Margarita  ^K^.  ^"9  ^.  .  ^^  spiritual  aommion,  nis 
SmMliiff  Gerry.      Harpers.     280  pp..  ill.     $1.80.  ^ ' 1— ^-—  1..    *u^   a f^.  *u« 

'  DocanMOtarv  Hlstoir  of  American  Industrial  Society. 
V<*L  ni..  VIII..  and  fx.  Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company.     15  each. 

*  Kariy  Rhode  Idand.  By  WUIlam  B.  Weeden.  Oraaon 
yy^m^    381  pp..  in.     $3.50. 

*Thr  iMdj.  By  Rrolly  James  Putnam.  Sturgis  & 
^kUoB  Conpanj.     323  pp..  Ul.     $4. 

*■  9kAr  in  Shadow  and  In  Sun.  By  Maud  Howe.  Little. 
Bnnni  k.  Company.     490  pp..  ill.     $.3. 

*  Bdnea  from  KdinbuiKh.  1910.  By  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner. 
KrvdL    281  pp..  Ul.     $1. 


desire  for  salvation  is  mainly  the  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  a  Tolstoy ian  doctrine 
of  personal  perfection.  Mr.  Benson  is  at  his  best 
when  he  writes  of  nature  and  beauty.  This  is 
shown  clearly  in  his  exquisite  paragraphs  on  the 
"spirit  of  art"  and  the  chapters  on  Keats.  There 
is  a  tang  of  HazHtt  in  many  of  his  descripiive 

»  T^he  Silent  Isle.     By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.     Put- 
nams.     448  pp.     11.50. 
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MRS.    EICERSON 

(From  a  daguerreotype  about  1847.  appearing  now  in 
"  Emerson's  Journals  "  ) 

passages,  although  he  has  little  of  the  brilliancy 
of  phrasing  possessed  by  that  essayist.  Mr.  Ben- 
son does  not  attempt,  however,  to  make  all  knowl- 
edge his  province.  He  is  more  or  less  to  our  taste 
in  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  appreciating,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  the  "subtle  flavors  of  life." 

Among  scholarly  works  on  purely  literary  sub- 
jects, two  new  volumes  of  the  "Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature"*  take  first  place.  We  have 
had  occasion  from  time  to  time,  as  the  volumes  of 
this  monumental  work  have  appeared,  to  refer 
appreciatively  to  its  scholarship  and  general  use- 
fulness. Volumes  V.  and  VI.  have  recently  ap- 
peared. Both  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  cirama 
and  are  subtitled  parts  i  and  2.  Part  i  treats  of 
the  drama  .to  1642;  Part  2,  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  drama.  As  in  volumes  already  issued, 
each  subject  and  division  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
generally  accepted  as  an  authority. 

A  year  or  so  ago  this  magazine  noted  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Emerson's 
Journals,"*  bringing  the  correspondence  down  to 
the  year  1833.  Two  other  volumes  have  now  been 
issued,  covering  dates  from  1833  *^  1838.  The 
first  of  these  two  (Volume  HI.  of  the  entire  scries) 
gives  the  log  of  the  philosopher's  European  tour, 

»  The  CambridKO  History  of  English  Literature.  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  U.  Walter. 
Putnam,  llf)!  pp.     $2.50  per  volume. 

« Emo-son's  Journals.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Houghton* 
Mifflin  Company.     1071  pp.     $1.75  por  volume. 

»  Imaginary  Interviews.  By  William  Dean  Howells. 
Hari>ers.     359  pp.,  111.     $2. 


beginning  in  183^,  and  tells  humorously  of  his 
experiences  with  the  great  men  and  women  he  met. 
It  also«deals  with  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Vol- 
ume IV.  is  full  of  ''thoughts  rather  than  events." 
It  would  appear  that  William  D.  HoweUs  had 
taken  the  earth  for  his  possession.  Apparently 
there  are  few  persons  or  things  or  subiects  that 
he  has  not  already  considered  in  his  all-inclusive 
literary  philosophy.  This  is  simply  preliminary 
to  saying  that  Mr.  Howells'  name  appears  on 
another  book  of  essays  and  observations  on  life  in 

feneral,  this  time  under  the  title  "Imaginary 
nterviews."' 

The  rather  ambitious  effort  of  the  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company  to  bring  out  the  collected  works 
of  Ambrose  Bierce*  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  vol- 
umes. It  has  been  said  that  "Bierce  alwavs 
radiates  brilliancy."  The  publishers  have  brought 
out  the  first  three  volumes  in  appropriate  mechan- 
ical form. 

We  have  now  for  the  first  time  the  collection  of 
all  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field  complete  in  one 
volume.'  Field  is  so  firmly  established  in  the 
affections  of  the  American  reading  public  that  it 
is  rather  surprising  no  standard  edition  of  his 
verses  has  been  issued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
volume  here  noted  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in  every 
respect. 

Especially  noteworthy  of  mention  is  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee's  account  of  the  literary  relations  between 
England  and  France  in  the  sixteenth  centur>', 
which  he  has  brought  out  under  the  title  "The 
French  Renaissance  in  England.*'* 

The  quota  of  books  on  Shakespeareana  includes: 
"An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare,"  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Yale  faculty — H.  N.  MacCracken, 
F.  E.  Pierce,  and  W.  H.  Durham  (Macmillan): 
"The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,"  by  Henry  Frank 
(Sherman,  French  &  Co.);  "Stories  from  Shake- 
sjjeare,"  by  Thomas  Carter  (Crowell  &  Co.);  and 
"Bacon  Is  Shakespeare,"  by  Edwin  Ehiming- 
Lawrence  (John  McBride  Company). 

AN  INDISPENSABLE  INDEX 

Too  few  readers  are  familiar  with  the  valuable 
index  to  current  periodicals  known  as  the  "  Read- 
ers' Guide  to  Periodical  Literature."'  The  current 
cumulation,  covering  the  years  1905-1909,  is  not 
only  an  index  to  ninety-nme  distinct  penodicab; 
it  also  includes  in  the  same  alphabet  an  index  to 
430  books,  reports,  collections  of  essays,  and 
travel  sketches — in  other  words,  composite  books, 
or  books  whose  contents  are  frequently  not  dearly 
indicated  by  their  titles.  The  present  volume  of 
the  "Readers'  Guide"  consists  of  2500  pages, 
closely  printed,  and  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
summary  of  the  kind  ever  made. 

« The  Collected  Works  of  Ambrose  Bierce.  Vols.  I..  1 1 7. 
and  III.  Neale  Publishing  Company.  1229  pp.  S3. 50 
per  volume. 

»  The  Poems  of  Euvene  Field.     Scribners.     553  pp.     $2. 

•  The  French  Renaissance  In  England.  By  Sidney  Lee. 
Scribners.     494  pp.     $2.50. 

7  Headers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  Edited  by 
Anna  Lorraine  Guthrie.  Minneapolis:  H.  W.  WilAoa  Com- 
pany.    2500  pp.     $24. 


WHY  MAN  OF  TODAY 
IS  ONLY  50  PER  CENT.  EFFICIENT 


By  WALTER  WALGROVE 


If  one  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
number  of  helpful,  inspiring  and  informing 
utides  one  sees  in  the  public  press  and  maga- 
zines, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  our 
efficiency,  he  must  believe  that  the  entire 
American  Nation  is  striving  for  such  an  end — 

And  this  is  so. 

The  American  Man  because  the  race  is 
swifter  every  day:  competition  is  keener  and 
the  stronger  the  man  the  greater  his  capacity 
to  win.  The  stronger  the  man  the  stronger 
his  will  and  brain,  and  the  greater  his  ability 
to  match  wits  and  win.  The  greater  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  the  greater  the  confidence  of 
other  people  in  him:  the  keener  his  wit  and 
the  clearer  his  brain. 

The  American  Woman  because  she  must  be 
competent  to  rear  and  manage  the  family  and 
home,  and  take  all  the  thought  and  responsi- 
bility from  the  shoulders  of  the  man  whose 
present-day  business  burdens  are  all  that  he 
can  carry. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  to  secure  that 
eflkicncy?  Much  mentally,  some  of  us  much 
physically,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 

We  are  not  really  efficient  more  than  half  the 
time.  Half  the  time  blue  and  worried — all  the 
time  nervous — some  of  the  time  really  inca- 
pacitated by  illness. 

There  b  a  reason  for  this — a  practical  reason, 
one  that  has  been  known  to  physicians  for 
quite  a  period  and  will  be  known  to  the  entire 
Wwld  ere  long. 

That  reason  is  that  the  himian  system  does 
aot,  and  will  not,  rid  itself  of  all  the  waste 
which  it  acciunulates  under  our  present  mode 
<rf  living.  No  matter  how  regular  we  are,  the 
fcod  we  eat  and  the  sedentary  lives  w.e  live  ' 
(even  though  we  do  get  some  exercise)  make  it 
impossible;  just  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  the 
grate  of  a  stove  to  rid  itself  of  clinkers. 

*\nd  the  waste  does  to  us  exactly  what  the 
clinkers  do  to  the  stove;  make  the  fire  burn 


low  and  inefficiently  until  enough  clinkers 
have  acounulated  and  th^n  prevent  its  burn- 
ing at  all. 

It  has  been  our  habit,  after  this  waste  has 
reduced  our  efficiency  about  75  per  cent.,  to 
drug  ourselves;  or  after  we  have  become  100 
per  cent,  inefficient  through  illness,  to  still 
further  attempt  to  rid  ourselves  of  it  in  the 
same  way — ^by  drugging. 

If  a  dock  is  not  cleaned  once  in  a  while 
it  clogs  up  and  stops;  the  same  way  with  an 
engine  because  of  the  residue  which  it,  itself, 
accumulates.  To  clean  the  clock,  you  would 
not  put  add  on  the  parts,  though  you  could 
probably  find  one  that  would  do  the  work,  nor 
to  dean  the  engine  would  you  force  a  cleaner 
through  it  that  would  injure  its  parts;  yet  that 
is  the  process  you  employ  when  you  drug  the 
system  to  rid  it  of  waste. 

You  would  clean  your  clock  and  engine 
with  a  harmless  cleanser  that  Nature  has 
provided,  and  you  can  do  exactly  the  same 
for  yourself  as  I  will  demonstrate  before  I 
conclude. 

The  reason  that  a  physician's  first  step  in 
illness  is  to  purge  the  system  is  that  no  medi- 
cine can  take  effect  nor  can  the  system  work 
properly  while  the  colon  (large  intestine)  is 
clogged  up.  If  the  colon  were  not  clogged  up 
the  chances  are  10  to  i  that  you  would  not 
have  been  ill  at  all. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  clogging 
process  to  reach  the  stage  where  it  produces 
real  illness  but,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes, 
while  it  is  going  on  the  functions  are  not  work- 
ing so  as  to  keep  us  up  to  "concert  pitch." 
Our  livers  are  sluggish,  we  are  dull  and  heavy 
— slight  or  severe  headaches,  come  on — our 
sleep  does  not  rest  us — in  short,  we  are  about 
50  per  cent,  efficient. 

And  if  this  condition  progresses  to  where 
real  illness  develops,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  form  that  illness  will  take,  because — 
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The  blood  is  constantly  circulating  through 
the  colon  and,  taking  up  by  absorption  the 
poisons  in  the  waste  which  it  contains,  it  dis- 
tributes them  throughout  the  system  and 
weakens  it  so  that  we  are  subject  to  what- 
ever disease  is  most  prevalent. 
•  The  nature  of  the  illness  depends  on  our 
own  little  weaknesses  and  what  we  are  the 
least  able  to  resist. 

These  facts  are  all  scientifically  correct  in 
every  particular,  and  it  has  often  surprised 
me  that  they  are  not  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  con- 
sider the  treatment  that  we  have  received  in 
illness  to  realize  fully  how  it  developed,  and 
the  methods  used  to  remove  it. 

So  you  see  that  not  only  is  accumulated 
waste  directly  and  constantly  pulling  down  our 
eflSdency  by  making  our  blood  poor  and  our 
intellect  dull — our  spirits  low  and  our  ambi- 
tions weak,  but  it  is  responsible  through  its 
weakening  and  infecting  processes  for  a  list  of 
illnesses  that  if  catalogued  here  would  seem 
almost  unbelievable. 

It  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  that 
very  expensive  and  dangerous  complaint — 
appendicitis. 

If  we  can  successfully  eliminate  the  waste 
all  our  functions  work  properly  and  in  accord 
— there  are  no  poisons  being  taken  up  by 
the  blood,  so  it  is  pure  and  imparts  strength 
to  every  part  of  the  body  instead  of  weak- 
ness— there  is  nothing  to  clog  up  the  sys- 
tem and  make  us  bilious,  dull  and  nervously 
fearful. 

With  everything  working  in  perfect  accord 
and  without  obstruction,  our  brains  are  clear, 
our  entire  physical  being  is  competent  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  every  requirement,  and  we 
are  loo  per  cent,  efficient. 

Now  this  waste  that  I  speak  of  cannot  be 
thoroughly  removed  by  drugs,  but  even  if  it 
could  the  effect  of  these  drugs  on  the  functions 
is  very  unnatural,  and  if  continued  becomes 
a  periodical  necessity. 


Note  the  opinions  on  drugging  of  two  mos^ 
eminent  physicians: 

Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  of  the  New  Yort 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  saysj 
"All  of  our  curative  agents  are  poisons,  and 
as  a  consequence,  every  dose  diminishes  thi 
patient's  vitality." 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  the  sanw 
school,  says,  "All  medicines  which  enter  th< 
circulation  poison  the  blood  in  the  sam^ 
manner  as  do  the  poisons  that  produce  disj 
ease." 

Now,  the  internal  organism  can  be  kept  as 
sweet  and  pure  and  dean  as  the  external  and 
by  the  same  natural,  sane  method — ^bathing! 
By  the  proper  system  warm  water  can  be  in^ 
troduced  so  that  the  colon  is  perfectly  deansed 
and  kept  pure. 

There  is  no  violence  in  this  process— i^ 
seems  to  be  just  as  normal  and  natural  as 
washing  one's  hands. 

Physicians  are  taking  it  up  more  widdy  an(^ 
generally  every  day,  and  it  seems  as  though 
everyone  should  be  informed  thoroughly  on  4 
practice  which,  though  so  rational  and  simple, 
is  revolutionary  in  its  accomplishments. 

This  is  rather  a  delicate  subject  to  write  o< 
exhaustively  in  the  public  press,  but  Chas.  AJ 
T3n*rell,  M.  D.,  has  prepared  an  interesting 
treatise  on  "The  What,  The  Why,  The  Way'^ 
of  the  Internal  Bath,  which  he  will  send  withi 
out  cost  to  any  one  addressing  him  at  13^ 
West  65th  Street,  New  York,  and  mentioning 
that  they  have  read  this  article  in  Review 
OF  Reviews. 

Personally,  I  am  enthusiastic  on  Internal 
Bathing  because  I  have  seen  what  it  has  done 
in  illness  as  well  as  in  health,  and  I  heheve 
that  every  person  who  wishes  to  keep  in  as 
near  a  perfect  condition  as  is  humanly  pos 
sible  should  at  least  be  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject; he  will  also  probably  learn  something 
about  himself  which  he  has  never  known 
through  reading  the  little  book  to  which  I 
refer. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT  VINCENT.  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

(Dr.  George  Edgar  Vincent,  dean  of  the  Faculties  bf  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  Chautauqua  Institution,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  UnivefBity 
of  Minnesota,  to  succeed  Dr.  Cyrus  Northrup,  who  resigned  two  years  ago,  after  he  had  been  pre«- 
dent  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Vincent  is  a  son  of  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  the  founder 
of  Chautauqua,  and  has  himself  been  identified  with  the  work  of  that  institution  almost  from  its 
beginnings.  ^  He  has  also  had  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  Chicago  University  «nce 
that  institution  was  opened.  As  its  dean  he  has  shown  unusual  talent  for  administration.  The 
University  of  Minnesota,  whose  head  he  now  becomes,  is  regarded  as  the  richest  of  all  State  uni- 
versities. In  the  public  lands  which  were  set  apart  for  it  many  years  ago  there  have  been  discov- 
ered great  quantities  of  iron  ore.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  university  fund,  by  natural  groivtb. 
will  exceed  $250,000,000  fifty  years  hence.  The  university  is  in  every  sense  a  Stote  institution,  tor 
the  people  of  the  State  are  behind  it  and  are  supporting  it  generously) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


^natorB     ^^^^y   years   ago,   but   foF   the 

b»        obstructive  attitude  of  the  Senate 

/»,iH,/ar  Kot.  j^^£^   ^Yit  country  would  have 

adopted  the  plan  of  electing  United  States 
Senators  by  popular  vote.  If  this  had  been 
done,  some  painful  scandals  would  have  been 
avoided;  the  United  States  Senate  would  have 
been  a  body  of  higher  average  mentality  and 
moral  character;  the  State  legislatures  would 
have  been  relieved  of  a  function  for  which 
everybody  now  knows  that  they  are  unfit- 
led  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  There  is 
prospect  that  this  long-delayed  reform  may 
soon  be  accomplished.  The  Democrats  in 
their  national  platforms  have  declared  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators,  and  the  Repub- 
lican masses  in  every  State  of  the  Union  are 
in  favor  of  the  change.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  the  "Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  for 
each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof, 
for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
vote."  The  prescribed  method  of  amending 
the  Constitution  is  by  vote  of  Congress  and 
ratification  in  the  States.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment must  have  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote 
of  each  house  of  Congress,  and  must  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  The  States  are  quite  ready  to 
ratify  in  the  case  of  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 


his  objection  was  urged,  not  on  the  main  point 
of  the  amendment,  but  on  its  exact  phrasing. 
Since  the  Senators,  when  elected,  are  officials 
not  of  the  States  but  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Depew  thinks  that  the  Constitutional 
provision  authorizing  popular  choice  should 
reserve  to  Congress  the  right  to  prescribe  cer- 
tain conditions  governing  the  election.  The 
amendment  as  pending  leaves  the  details 
to  the  States.  Southern  Senators  have  re- 
garded Mr.  Depew's  suggestions  as  in  conflict 
with  their  present  laws  restricting  the  suffrage. 
It  is  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  the 
voters  in  the  States  who  elect  the  legislatures 
should  vote  directly  for  United  States  Sena- 
tors. The  resolution  was  reported  on  Jan- 
uary II,  by  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  The 
committee  presented  an  elaborate  array  of 


r*« 

BoraM 
Rtport 


The  only  difficulty  has  been  to 
I>ersuade  the  Senate  itself  to  give 
the  States  an  opportimity  to  ex- 
press their  preference  on  the  subject.  On 
January  9,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judi- 
dary  vot^  in  favor  of  reporting  the  amend- 
ment favorably  to  the  full  Senate.  The  de- 
dsion  was  reached  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2.  The 
two  objectors  were  Senators  Depew  of  New 
Vork  and  Dillingham  of  Vermont.  It  is  fair 
to  explain,  on  bdialf  of  Senator  Depew,  that 


■^L        <^  K-\^m^^  mm-Ji.m'^ifr-f  I 


ELECTING   A   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR 
(Boss  Murphy  on  the  job)— The  World  (New  York) 
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SENATOR  WILUAM   E.   BORAH.  OF  IDAHO 

(Who  has  had  the  honor  to  report  from  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  during 

which  such  bills  have  been  pending,  a  resolution  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the 

Constitution  prescribing  the  direct  popular  election  of  Senators) 


facts  and  arguments  in  its  report,  showing 
conclusively  the  reasons  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  electing  Senators.  Opponents  of 
the  change,  like  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  and 
Senator  Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  were  energetic  in 
trying  to  find  ways  to  prevent  the  fixing  of  a 
time  for  a  vote.  But  the  subject  is  one  that 
has  now  for  years  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  discussed  by  the  whole  country,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  further  delay.  Senator 
Borah  will  have  been  justified  in  forcing  the 
matter  to  a  vote  at  this  session,  throwing  the 
responsibility  for  a  possible  extra  session 
where  it  must  clearly  belong,  upon  an  ob- 
structive and  mischievous  minority.  For  it 
i^  «.oii  Vnown  that  more  than  the  requisite 


two-thirds  of  the  Senate  favor  the  resolution 
and  are  prepared  to  vote  upon  it. 

Lorimtr      Surely  the  country  has  had  all  the 
aa  an       object-lessons  along  this  line  that 

Senate  is  compelled  to  bear  the  humiliation 
and  disgrace  of  the  pending  Lorimer  case,  all 
because  of  its  contemptuous  refusal  in  the 
past  to  heed  the  demand  of  the  countiy  in 
favor  of  popular  Senatorial  elections.  The 
Illinois  Legislature  that  sent  Mr.  Lorimer  to 
the  Senate  was  deadlocked  for  many  weeks 
and  unable  to  perform  its  proper  duties  as  the 
law-making  body  of  the  State  because  of  it? 
subjection  to  the  game  played  by  the  desperate 
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and  unscrupulous  interests  that  were  con- 
tending over  the  choice  of  a  Senator.  There 
was  no  scandal  in  the  election  of  a  Governor 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  if  it  had  been  left 
to  the  direct  decision  of  the  voters  whether 
they  inTshed  to  give  Senator  Hopkins  another 
term  or  preferred  somebody  else,  a  decision 
would  have  been  reached  that  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  question.  Lorimer  would 
never  have  been  a  candidate  before  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  under  no  circum- 
stances would  they  have  elected  him  to  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  a  powerful,  though 
often  unsuccessful,  political  boss  in  Chicago, 
and  he  and  his  friends  knew  how  to  provide 
the  inducements  that  finally  broke  the  Hop- 
kins deadlock  and  elected  Lorimer.  The  confes- 
sions of  men  who  had  been  concerned  with 
thegiN-ingand  taking  of  large  money  bribes,  and 
the  subsequent  evidence  developed  in  prosecu- 
tions in  the  Illinois  courts,  have  made  it  plain 
to  all  readers  just  how  the  thing  was  done. 


Mm  initnia 
ibout  It 


If  the  people  of  Illinois,  regard- 
less of  party,  could  to-day  express 
their  opinion  upon  the  usefulness 
of  the  present  method  of  electing  United 
States  Senators,  their  verdict  against  it  would 


PROBING   THOSE   BRIBERY   CHARGES   MAY   STIR 

UP  SOMETHING 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul) 

be  well-nigh  unanimous.  They  have  seen 
their  Legislature  demoralized  and  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  entire  country. 
They  have  seen  it  rendered  unfit  for  its  task 
of  legislation  by  reason  of  undue  strain  and 
excitement  over  an  election  that  the  people 
themselves  could  have  managed  without  em- 
barrassment. They  now  witness  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  United  States  Senate  diverted 
from  its  appropriate  duties  and  engaged  in  a 
restudying  of  the  disgusting  details  of  legis- 
lative corruption  at  Springfield.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  that  commends  the  present 
system  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  there  is 
much  that  condemns  it.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  a 
man  who  has  been  used  to  fighting  his  way  all 
his  life,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  see  the  impropriety  of  his  fighting 
to  keep  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  A  man  whose 
standards  of  honor  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Senatorial  office  would  have  resigned  his 
seat  when  the  scandals  were  unearthed  in  Illi- 
nois, and  gone  back  to  clear  up  his  record. 


Tht  Caae 

Before  the 

Senate 


"««I»pb  by  CiocJiasi 

SENATOR   LORIMER,   OP  ILLINOIS 


The  fact  that  Senator  Burrows 
and  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pri\ileges  and  Elec- 
tions should  in  Decen^ber  have  brought  in  a 
report  \indicating  Lorimer  could  not  change 
the  facts  that  trials  in  court  had  brought  be- 
fore the  entire  country.  Senator  Frazier,  of 
Tennessee,  disagreed  with  Senator  Burrows 
and  the  majority,  while  Senator  Beveridge,  of 
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SENATOR   BURROWS,  OF  MICHIGAN 


Indiana,  who  had  been  a  less  active  member 
of  the  committee,  did  not  concur  in  the  ma- 
jority report  and  announced  that  he  would 
take  further  time  to  study  the  evidence  before 
deciding  upon  his  course.  The  majority,  of 
course,  found  that  there  had  been  bribery  and 
that  several  members  of  the  Legislature  had 
unquestionably  taken  money  for  giving  their 
votes  to  Lorimer.  But  the  committee  did 
not  conclusively  ascertain  that  Lorimer  was 
himself  directly  guilty  of  crime  in  these  trans- 
actions, and  Mr.  Burrows  and  the  majority 
also  took  the  ground  that  they  were  not  sure 
that  enough  legislators  had  been  bribed  to 


have  made  Lorimer's  election  otherwise  im- 
possible. This  was  a  very  narrow  position  to 
take  and  one  that  is  most  compromising  to 
the  dignity  of  any  legislative  body.  Senator 
Frazier,  in  his  minority  report,  took  the 
ground  that  the  evidence,  reasonably  con- 
strued, implicated  enough  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  have  made  Lorimer's  election 
turn  uix)n  those  transactions.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Lorimer  and  his  associates 
were  at  Springfield  actively  conducting  the 
Lorimer  canvass.    It  is  not  easy  to  bdieve 


SENATOR     BEVERIDGE    POURING     A    LITTLE     MINORm 

REPORT  INK   INTO  THE   WHITEWASH  OF  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE    REPORT  ON   THE 

LORIMER   CASE 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 

that  Lorimer,  with  his  past  record,  should 
have  been  ignorant,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  in 
his  behalf.  It  would  seem  as  if  Senator  Bur- 
rows' committee  was  much  more  anxious  to 
clear  Lorimer  than  to  \'indicate  the  honor  of 
the  Senate. 


Beoeridge'a 
Dissenting 
Resolution 


AT    LAST? 

The  old   Rentlcman  (Direct  Election  of  Senators)  has  been 

waiting  in  the  Senate  anteroom  for  many  years 

Prom  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 


Mr.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana — by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  Burrows 
report — studied  the  case  for  him- 
self, and  when  the  matter  was  ready  for  con- 
sideration, on  January  9,  he  was  prepared  to 
make  a  minority  report  and  to  present  a 
re^lution  declaring  vacant  the  seat  now  held 
by  Lorimer,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
been  duly  and  legally  elected.  Mr.  Bever- 
idge's  review  of  the  case  was  scathing,  and  its 
conclusions  were  irresistible.  The  contest 
over  electing  a  Senator  had  been  going  on  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  for  three  months  when 
suddenly,  on  the  26th  of  May,  a  number  of 
Democrats  who  had  steadily  voted  against  all 
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rtia>t>tnvti  br  Rrfc  Mac  Donald.  N.  Y.  Coprright  by  Pach  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

HON.   WILLIAM   CHURCH   OSBORN  HON.   THOMAS   MOTT   OSBORNE 

Appointed  legal  adviser  to  Governor  Dix  New  Forest,  Pish,  and  Game  Commissioner 

(Two  New  York  Democrats  of  the  highest  character  who,  at  personal  sacrifice,  have  obeyed  6ovemor  Dix's  call  to  serve 
the  State  in  positions  of  arduous  labor.    Both  these  men  were  last  month  working  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Shepard's  election  as  United  States  Senator) 


Republican  candidates,  suddenly  swung  over 
and  elected  Lorimer.  It  is  conceded  that 
some  of  these  Democrats  were  purchased.  At 
least  four  of  them  fully  and  freely  admit  that 
ihey  were,  and  they  make  it  cledr  enough  that 
they  were  not  alone  in  what  they  did.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  review  the  facts.  The 
election  of  Lorimer  stands  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  flagrancy  of  its  corruption  and  dis- 
honor. Everything  surrounding  Lorimer's 
election  suggests  the  taint  of  fraud  and  crime. 
It  is  well  imderstood  that  the  report  of  Senator 
Burrows  and  his  colleagues  has  all  along  been 
regarded  with  extreme  disfavor  by  President 
Taft  and  those  Republican  leaders  of  the 
country  who  realize  that  a  great  party  cannot 
afford  to  be  identified  with  the  condoning  Of 
transactions  so  notorious. 


His  only  chance  for  the  Senate  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  promised  the  position  by 
Murphy,  the  boss  of  Tammany,  who  had 
come  to  regard  himself  as  the  dictator  and 
owner  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Sheehan  had  been  a  local 
politician  in  Buffalo  with  a  record  that  he  might 
well  wish  to  have  forgotten;  and  from  1892  to 
1895  he  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State. 


Aitoili€r 
Can  in 
EtMd€nc0 


But  even  where,  as  in  most  cases, 
the  election  of  Senators  by  the 
legislatures  is  not  tainted  by  any 
such  thing  as  the  use  of  money  for  bribery, 
we  have  witnessed  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances where  a  party  boss  or  a  political  ma- 
chine was  in  such  control  over  a  bare  majority 
of  the  ruling  party  in  a  legislature  as  to  force 
an  improper  Senatorial  candidate  upon  a 
legislative  caucus.  Mr.  William  F.  Sheehan 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  being  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State 
of  New  York  if  the  choice  was  with  the  people. 


«i...i... ..    For  some  fifteen  years  Sheehan 
Murphy'9    has  been  wholly  out  of  the  public 

practising  law,  and  promoting  electric  lighting 
and  other  public  service  corporations;  and 
has  undoubtedly  formed  very  powerful  asso- 
ciations with  certain  corporate  interests  that 
are  supposed  to  require  vigilant  public  con- 
trol. He  has  been  well  known  in  the  inner 
councils  of  these  corporations;  and  among  a 
certain  class  of  lawyers  and  politicians  be- 
hind the  scenes  he  has  doubtless  maintained 
a  place  of  secret  influence  and  power.  But 
to  the  larger  public,  for  many  years,  he  has 
been  as  if  he  had  been  dead  since  the  time  of 
Martin  Van  Buren.  The  State^  possesses  its 
group  of  prominent  and  active  Democrats 
who  might  be  regarded  as  men  of  such  rank 
and  standing  as  to  be  properly  named  for  the 
Senate.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Alton  B.  Par- 
ker, Thomas  M.  Osborne, — these  are  names 
that  might  well  have  come  before  the  people 
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in  case  of  a  direct  vote  for  Senator.  Some  of 
Mr.  Sheehan's  legal  associates  and  business 
intimates  had  come  before  the  public  with 
letters  to  the  newspapers  conveying  the  infor- 
mation that  William  F.  Sheehan  is  indeed  a 
man  of  such-and-such  attainments  and  of 
such-and-such  qualifications.  From  all  over 
the  State  there  had  been  a  demand  for  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard;  but  from  no  source  whatso- 
ever had  there  been  any  demand  for  Sheehan. 
As  a  matter  of  private  arrangement,  Mr. 
Murphy  was  simply  proposing  to  present  to 
Mr.  Sheehan  the  Senatorship  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  We  are  not  raising  the 
question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Sheehan  possesses 
the  eminent  qualifications  ascribed  to  him. 
There  is  much  reason  to  think  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  qualifications  whatever  that  would 
fit  him  to  represent  New  York  in  the  Senate. 
Yet,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Democratic  vic- 
tory in  New  York,  the  Democratic  caucus,  in 
the  middle  of  January,  made  Mr.  Sheehan  its 
candidate  for  the  Senate.  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy, head  of  Tammany  Hall,  went  personally 
to  Albany  to  put  his  promise  into  execution. 

^^^  It  so  happened  that  a  handful 
New  York  of  Democratic  legislators,  about 
Deadlock  ^-^gj^^-y  \^  number,  refused  to  go 
into  the  caucus;  and  the  Republicans  gave 
their  nominal  support  to  Senator  Depew. 
The  handful  of  bolting  Democrats  sufficed  to 
create  a  deadlock.  Sheehan  was  about  ten 
votes  short  of  enough  to  elect  him.  The  plan 
pursued  in  Illinois,  after  a  protracted  dead- 
lock, was  to  go  over  to  the  other  party  and 
buy  enough  votes  to  turn  the  scales.  But  al- 
though Mr.  Murphy  and  Tammany  have 
ample  funds,  which  they  might  use  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Sheehan,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  think  that  any  Republican  votes 
could  be  bought,  nor  does  it  seem  possible 
that  any  of  those  Democrats  who  refused  to 
vote  for  Sheehan  on  the  first  ballot  could  in 
any  way  be  induced  to  surrender  to  Boss 
Murphy.  As  we  go  to  press,  therefore,  it  has 
seemed  likely  enough  that  the  deadlock  would 
soon  be  broken  and  that  some  compromise 
candidate— Alton  B.  Parker,  for  example — 
might  be  chosen.  Sheehan,  by  the  way,  is  a 
member  of  Judge  Parker's  law  firm,  and  the 
former  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency had  given  him  a  handsome  testimonial. 
But  the  simple  difference  is  that  Judge  Parker 
is  a  public  man  of  national  standing,  and  that 
Sheehan  is  not  a  public  man  in  any  sense 
whatsoever.  There  is  no  more  deadly  form  of 
insult  to  the  public  than  for  a  brazen  and  de- 
tested boss  Uke  Murphy  to  attempt  to  thrust 


into  a  high  place  like  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate a  man  who  is  merely  his  own  pri\^te 
choice,  and  whose  position  is  so  obscure  that, 
if  left  to  themselves,  the  p)eople  would  never 
have  thought  of  him,  even  if  they  had  been 
given  a  hundred  guesses. 

The  Popular  ^hus  the  Lorimer  case  in  Llinois 
Ordeal  IB  illustrates  in  one  way  the  harm 
Requiaite  ^j^^^  comes  f  rom  the  present  meth- 
od of  electing  Senators,  while  the  Sheehan 
incident  in  New  York  illustrates  it  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  When  a  candidate  has  to  come  be- 
fore the  people,  a  boss  like  Murphy  is  obliged 
to  think  several  times  before  he  acts.  Thas 
Muiphy  went  to  the  State  Democratic  con- 
vention, last  September,  and  was  regarded  as 
its  boss.  But  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
propose  William  F.  Sheehan  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor.  When  it  was  found  that  Mayor 
Gaynor's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  run,  the  State  chairman,  Mr.  Dix,  was 
agreed  upon  as  a  man  who  could  go  before  the 
State  with  a  record  which  was  very  dean  and 
creditable  though  rather  slight.  If  that  same 
convention  at  Rochester  had  been  obliged  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  polls,  it  would 
almost  certainly  have  named  Mr.  Shepard, 
Judge  Parker,  or  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne. 

o«;.i.   .     The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
Martinein    affording  another  striking  illu^ 
New  Jersey   tration  of  this  Same  subject.    In 
that  State  there  is  a  primary-election  law 
that  allows  the  voters  to  express  their  prefer- 
ences for  United  States  Senator.     It  has,  of 
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course,  no  binding  force  either  in  law  or  in 
morals  upon  members  of  the  Legislature, 
except  as  such  members,  in  their  own  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  the  law-making  body, 
pledge  themselves  to  their  constituents  that 
they  will,  or  will  not,  act  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  the  popular  primary.  There 
were  four  or  five  Republican  canidates  for 
the  Senate,  including  the  retiring  incumbent. 
Senator  Kean.  Two  of  the  very  promi- 
nent Republican  candidates  submitted  their 
names  to  the  popular  primary,  while  Kean 
himself,  and  one  or  two  others,  preferred  not 
to  expose  themselves  to  that  risk.  In  the 
Democratic  primaries,  the  names  of  three 
Democrats  were  on  the  voting  list  as  candi- 
dates for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
result  was  overwhelming  in  favor  of  James 
E.  Martine.     The  most  potent  Democrat  of 


JAKES   E.    MARTINE 

(Choice  of  the  Democratic  immaries  in  New  Jersey  for 

United  Sutes  Senator) 

the  **boss'*  type  in  New  Jersey  is  Mr.  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  a  wealthy  business  man  of  Newark 
who  has  long  controlled  the  Democratic 
machine  of  Essex,  the  most  populous  of  New 
Jersey's  counties.  Mr.  Smith  was  supposed 
to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilsop  for 
Governor,  in  so  far  as  that  nomination  could 


GOVERNOR   WILSON,  OF   NEW  JERSEY    (ON  THE  RIGHT), 

AND  THE   RETIRING   GOVERNOR,    MR.    FORT, 

ON   INAUGURATION   DAY 

be  attributed  to  "  practical  politics. "  It  was, 
of  course,  a  case  of  the  practical  politician 
being  shrewd  enough  to  interpret  public 
sentiment,  and  to  aid  in  the  nomination  of 
a  man  who  could  certainly  carry  the  State  for 
himself  and  who  might  also  draw  a  Demo- 
cratic legislature  in  his  train.  Mr.  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  has  served  one  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (1893-99).  It  was  distinctly 
stated  to  Dr.  Wilson,  and  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey,  that  Smith  would  not  now  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate.  His  name  was  not 
presented  to  the  primaries,  and  if  it  had 
been  so  submitted  for  popular  endorsement  it 
would  have  been  sweepingly  defeated.  The 
prevailing  opinion  during  the  campaign  was 
that  the  result  would  give  New  Jersey  a  Dem- 
ocratic Governor  and  a  Republican  legis- 
lature. The  Democratic  sweep,  however, 
proved  to  be  complete.  Not  till  then  did  it 
appear  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  James  Smith  and 
his  machine  had  been  to  use  Wilson's  popu- 
larity to  secure  a  Democratic  legislature,  after 
which  it  might  be  easy  enough  to  use  Smith's 
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INAUGURATION   OF   WOODROW   WILSON   AS  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

(Governor  Wilson  in  the  center) 


political    control    to   make  him  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  candidate  for  the  Senate. 

wiiion'tFight^^^  Democratic  legislators-elect 
Against  B088  from  Smith's  own  county  were 
''"'*  brought  forward,  in  a  solemn  and 
suppliant  request  to  the  boss  who  controlled 
them,  to  ask  that  he  should  do  the  State  the 
great  honor  of  allowing  himself  to  be  elected 
to  the  Senate.  Then  began  a  bitter,  deter- 
mined fight  on  both  sides.  Governor-elect 
Wilson  taking  the  lead  and  addressing  great 
Democratic  audiences  against  Smith  and  in 
favor  of  Martine.  The  Martine  men,  when 
the  Legislature  organized,  surprised  the  Smith 
men  by  taking  the  ground  that  no  legislative 
caucus  was  necessary  to  find  a  Democratic 
candidate,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  the 
State  themselves  had  chosen  a  candidate  at 
the  primaries.  This  was  a  perfectly  tenable 
position,  and  it  put  Smith  where  he  could  not 
be  elected  without  very  large  aid  from  the 
Republican  members  who  were  controlled  by 
Smith's  allies  in  the  Republican  machine. 
On  his  inauguration  day,  January  17,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  declared  to  the  new^spaper  men 
that  he  considered  Martinets  election  as  prac- 
tically certain.  Smith's  election,  if  it  had 
been  accomplished,  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  upon  Democratic  opinion  throughout 
the  country  as  would  the  election  of  Sheehan 
in  New  York.  It  w^ould  have  handicapped 
the  party  in  its  plans  and  aspirations  for 
191 2.  This  New  Jersey  situation  has  again 
shown  clearly  that  while  a  voluntary  primary 
election  for  the  choice  of  a  Senatorial  candi- 
date may,  indeed,  mitigate  the  evils  of  the 
present  mode  of  electing  Senators,  it  offers 
no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  full  and 
complete  election  of  Senators  by  the  people. 


T.    ^  .  .    ,  There  are  those  who  fall   back 

The  Original  i         y-,  .         .  i 

Method      upon    the   Constitutional   provi- 
Nunified     gj^j^   ^^^  declare  that  the  plan 

devised  by  the  founders  of  the  Government 
is  still  good  enough.  But  they  forget  the 
fact — or  choose  to  ignore  it — that  our  pres- 
ent way  of  electing  Senators  is  grotesquely 
different  from  that  which  the  Constitution 
prescribes  and  intends.  The  Constitution 
intends,  and  means  to  prescribe,  that  the 
entire  Legislature,  including  every  individual 
member  of  it,  shall  take  part  in  the  actual 
choice  of  a  United  States  Senator.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  the  existing  system,  a 
Senator  is  usually  not  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  any  true  sense.  He  is  chosen  by  the 
party  caucus  of  the  party  which  has  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot.  It  is  re- 
garded, under  the  present  system,  as  virtually 
necessary  for  legislators  elected  in  the  usual 


IN   NEW   JERSEY — "LICKED   TO   A    FRAZZLE  I " 

And  say — note  the  arm  development 

From  the  Sun  (Baltimore) 
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way  on  a  party  ticket  to  enter  the  party  cau- 
cus and  to  abide  by  the  result.  Thus,  if  the 
Legislature  has  150  members,  of  whom  76 
are  Democrats  and  74  are  Republicans,  it  is 
the  almost  invariable  opinion  of  strict  party 
men  that  the  majority  choice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  ought  to  be  promptly  accepted 
by  the  entire  Legislature.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, every  one  of  the  74  Republican  votes 
mtist  be  thrown  away.  They  will  be  ex- 
pended upon  a  complimentary  vote  for  some 
Republican  who  cannot  by  any  chance  be 
elected.  If  the  Democratic  caucus  should 
be  closely  divided  between  two  candidates — 
the  one  representing,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  the  private  choice  of  the  machine  or 
the  boss,  and  the  other  representing  a  decent 
public  opinion  and  some  regard  for  the 
traditions  of  statesmanship — it  is  neverthe- 
less the  doctrine  of  the  party  man  that  if  the 
machine  candidate  can  be  forced  through 
the  caucus  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote, 
e\'ery  man  who  has  gone  into  the  caucus 
must  accept  the  result  and  the  man  must  be 
elected  in  the  face  of  an  Outraged  public 
opinion.  Thus  39  men  would  control  a  legis- 
lature of  150  men. 

Exemplified  ^^^  ^^  ^^  game  that  Murphy 
ot  believed  he  could  play  at  Albany. 
Aibonw  Ninety  Democrats  went  into  the 
caucus  and  became  pledged  to  Sheehan. 
But  twenty-two  Democrats,  most  of  them 
young  and  of  indep)endent  mind,  refused  to 
go  into  caucus  and  pledged  themselves  to 
oppose  Sheehan.  They  were  led  by  a  young 
State  Senator  from  Dutchess  County,  Frank- 


^M^iMi 


THE  OPEN   SEASON   FOR   SENATORS 

Tammany  on  the  hunt 

From  the  World  (New  York) 


HON.   FRANKLIN   D.    ROOSEVELT 
(Leader  of  Anti-Tammany  Democrats  in  Senate) 

lin  Roosevelt  by  name,  a  kinsman  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  evidently  a  man  of  the 
same  kind  of  pluck  and  public  spirit  in  poli- 
tics. Eighty  Republican  votes  on  the  first 
ballot,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
Republican  caucus,  were  cast  for  Senator  De- 
pew.  A  majority  of  the  independent  Demo- 
cratic group  voted  for  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard.  Although  no  Republicans  would  have 
dared  to  change  their  votes  to  Sheehan,  it 
was  widely  declared  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  Murphy-Sheehan  plan  would  be  to  induce 
enough  Republican  members  to  be  absent 
from  Albany  on  a  given  day  to  allow  Mr. 
Sheehan's  ninety  votes  to  become  a  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  members  present  and 
voting.  This  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  concerted  absence  of  about  twenty 
Republicans.  So  intimate,  in  many  ways, 
are  the  political  machines  of  the  two  great 
parties  that  there  is  always  real  danger  that 
tricks  of  this  kind  may  be  played.  Now,  who 
is  there  with  the  effrontery  to  say  openly 
that  this  party  caucus  method  of  foisting 
Senators  upon  the  country  is  the  exact  plan 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution? 

A  I.  /.!«*«,'.  The  founders  of  the  Government 
Oath       did  not   take  mto  account   the 
ofotuce     ^[janges  that  would  come  about 
in  the  real  working  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment, through  the  crystallization  of  a  party 
system.     They  supposed  that    the    legisla- 
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tures  would  be  made  up  of  men  of  superior 
character,  truly  representing  their  constitu- 
ents, and  that  such  groups  of  men  would  be 
well  fitted  to  name  a  Senator  or  to  choose  a 
President.  They  did  not  contemplate  the 
growth  of  honest  and  responsible  parties; 
and  much  less  could  any  of  them  have 
dreamed  of  the  evolution  of  party  dictator- 
ship by  a  private  boss  like  Murphy.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  quixotic  under  present 
conditions  to  expect  the  80  Republicans, 
having  given  Mr.  Depew  the  compliment  of 
a  few  ballots,  to  take  a  real  part  in  the  choice 
of  a  Senator.  They  could  have  done  this  by 
throwing  their  solid  vote  for  the  Democrat 
who  could  best  represent  the  great  State  of 
New  York  at  Washington, — in  consideration 
of  the  anti-Sheehan  Democrats  agreeing  to 
act  together,  on  behalf  of  such  a  candidate 
as  Edward  M.  Shepard.  Yet  such  a  course 
of  action  would  show  common  sense,  a  fine 
spirit  of  duty,  and  a  perception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  legislator's  oath  of  oflSce.  Instead 
of  injuring  the  Republican  party,  it  would 
greatly  strengthen  it  by  proving  to  the  coun- 
try that  Republicans  are  not  dog-in-the 
manger  partisans,  and  that  when  they  can- 
not possibly  choose  a  Republican  Senator 
they  are  willing  to  help  choose  the  best  Demo- 
crat who  can  be  found.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
easy  to  confute  these  suggestions  from  the 
standpoint  of  any  strict  party  man, — that 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  believes  that  govern- 
ment and  politics  riiust  always  be  run  like  a 
game  of  football  between  two  precisely  bal- 
anced organizations.  But  while  politics  is, 
indeed,  a  great  party  game,  it  is  also  some- 


THE   DEEPER   THEY   DIC,   THE   SOONER   SOMETHING 

WILL   DROP 

Prom  the  .Vru-i  (.Chica^o^ 


thing  more.  We  have  real  public  business 
to  do  at  Washington  that  requires  training, 
talent,  and  character.  The  greater  part  of 
the  business  of  the  United  States  Senate  is 
done  in  committee  rooms  by  men  who  are 
not  working  as  partisans  but  as  servants  of 
the  country.  As  regards  the  real  business 
that  is  carried  on,  it  is  much  more  important 
to  secure  the  election  of  a  good  man  than  of 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat, 

i^Hin^nn,    The  receut  Indiana  election  af- 
a  Further     ioTQs  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
/nstanee     jUustration  of  the  bad  working  of 
the   present   method  of   electing   Senators. 
There  was  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
people  of  the  State  desired  to  give  another 
term  to  Senator  Beveridge.     If  the  popular 
feeling  could  have  ex-pressed  itself,  it  would 
have  been  useless  for  anybody  last  fall  to 
have  run  against  this  keen  and  able  Senator, 
who  is  believed  by  the  people  of  his  State  to 
have  done  his  public  work  as  a  public  man 
ought  to  do  it.     Yet, — as  respects  things  in 
general, — ^it  waLs  plain  that  Indiana  was  last 
fall  strongly  inclined  to  go  Democratic.    And 
this  Democratic  tendency  affected  the  choice 
of  a  legislature,  for  some  specific  local  reasons. 
If  a  legislature  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  select 
a  Senator,  Indiana  would  have  diosen  a  Bev- 
eridge legislature  with  much  gusto.     But  the 
question  of  a  repeal  of  the  county-option  law 
was  p)ending,  and  on  that  ground,  as  well 
as  others,  powerful  interests  brought  every 
effort  to  bear  to  secure  a  Democratic  l^isla- 
ture.     Even  imder  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Beveridge  might  conceivably  have  been  re- 
elected, had  it  not  happened  that  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  had  previously  named  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Kern  as  candidate  for  Senator, 
so  that  the  Democratic  legislative  candidates 
were  pledged  in   advance   to  Kem.     Here 
again,  by  a  different  modus  operandi,   the 
manner  of   electing  Senators  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  was  entirely  set  aside.    For 
in  Indiana  two  party  conventions   had  in 
adN'ance  named  the  candidates  for  Senator, 
and  the  legislative  candidates  were  accord- 
ingly pledged  all  along  the  line.   There  was  no 
need  of  legislative  caucuses,  inasmuch  as  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  legislature  meant 
Kern,  just  as  the  election  of  a  Rq)ublican 
legislature    would    have    meant    Beveridge. 
This  arrangement  was  not  what  the  peq)le  of 
Indiana  desired.     What  they  wished  was  to 
>ote  directly  for  Senator,  as  well  as  to  vote  di- 
rectly for  their  candidates  for  the  legislature. 
They  did  not  wish  to  make  the  one  thing 
depend  upon  the  other. 
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Lo499'B  0rii9ai^^  ^^  State  of  Massachusctts, 
M  ifaMoeAtf-  Senator  Lodge  has  been  chosen 
*****  to  another  term,  although  a  group 
of  anti-Lodge  Republicans  refused  to  go  into 
the  legislative  caucus.  For  some  weeks  it 
had  been  seriously  questioned  by  the 
newspapers  and  politicians  of  Massachusetts 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Lodge  could  win.  His 
case  in  no  way  resembled  that  of  Sheehan  in 
Xew  York.  Senator  Lodge  is  a  distinguished 
public  man,  who  would  in  any  case  have  been 
a  foremost  figure  in  a  popular  vote  for  Sena- 
tor. It  is  fairly  probable  that  a  popular  vote 
this  year  would  have  defeated  Lodge  and 
elected  a  Democrat,  for  quite  the  same  rea- 
sons that  can  be  given  for  the  defeat  of  Gov- 
ernor Drap)er  and  the  election  as  governor  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Foss  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  present  method  of  electing  Senators  has 
not,  in  Massachusetts,  worked  in  a  scandalous 
fashion,  as  in  so  many  other  States.  Yet 
even  in  Massachusetts  it  would  be  better,  on 
many  accounts,  if  Senators  were  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a  direct  popular  vote. 

BiK>d9i9iand  ^^  would  be  interesting  to  know 

am^Aidrtcht  how  a  dircct  vote  for  Senator 

5«ecMaor     ^.^^j  j  ^g^^  ^  typical  Small  State 

like  Rhode  Island.  AUhough  Mr.  Aldrich  is 
retiring,  the  "organization"  seems  still  to  be 
in  control.  The  two  leading  Republican 
candidates  for  the  seat  about  to  be  vacated 
were  Mr.  Henry  F.  Lippitt  and  Judge  Le 
Baron  B.  Colt.  Mr.  Lippitt  was  the  man 
selected  by  the  party  authorities.  Judge 
Colt  s  supporters  refused  to  go  into  the  legis- 
lative caucus.  The  Democratic  candidate 
was  Judge  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Judge  Colt  being  on  the  United 
States  Circuit  bench.  Mr.  Lippitt  is  a 
wealthy  cotton  manufacturer,  regarded  as 
standing  for  the  highest  kind  of  tariflF  pro- 
tection on  the  textile  schedules  that  the 
progressives  of  the  country  desire  to  revise. 
Judge  Colt  was  strongly  supported  by  an  in- 
tdligent  public  sentiment  throughout  Rhode 
Island.  If  the  people  of  the  State  had  been 
empowered  to  choose  their  own  Senator,  the 
choice  would  have  been  between  Judge  Colt, 
Republican,  and  Judge  Brown,  Democrat, — at 
least  this  seems  to  have  been  probable.  But 
theattempt  of  Judge  Colt's  supporters  to  dead- 
lock the  legislature  failed,  and  on  January  i8, 
Mr.  Lippitt  was  elected  by  a  rather  close 
margin.  There  will  natiu-ally  be  unusual  in- 
terest in  following  the  Senatorial  career  of  the 
able  business  man  who  succeeds  Mr.  Aldrich. 
That  he  can  ever  become  as  powerful  as  his 
predecessor  is  not  to  be  imagined. 


HON.   HENRY   F.   LIPPITT,    OF    RHODE   ISLAND 
("The  man  who  succeeds  Aldrich") 

Connecticut's  Conuecticut,  like  Massachusetts, 
Admirable  is  a  State  that  last  November 
^^^^*  chose  a  Democratic  Governor  and 
a  Republican  legislature.  Governor  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin  was  quietly  inaugurated  January  3, 
and  in  his  inaugural  address  took  strong  and 
advanced  positions  on  several  subjects  of  great 
public  interest.  But  the  really  exciting  affair 
in  Connecticut  politics  last  month  was  the 
choice  of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  in- 
cumbent, Senator  Bulkeley,  was  in  the  same 
situation  as  Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 
There  was  opposition  to  him  from  the  pro- 
gressive wing  of  the  party,  but  Bulkeley  be- 
lieved that  he  could  hold  his  seat.  He  fought 
valiantly,  but,  unlike  Lodge,  he  failed.  The 
Legislative  caucus,  on  January  10,  gave  64 
votes  to  Senator  Bulkeley  and  113  to  ex- 
Governor  George  P.  McLean.  It  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  Mr.  McLean  is  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  Re- 
publicans of  Connecticut.  Upon  his  election 
as  Senator,  on  January  17,  the  New  York 
Tribune  editorially  made  the  following  re- 
marks about  him: 

He  is  confidently  exF>ected  by  the  best  elements 
in  the  Republican  jjarty  to  uphold  the  highest 
standards  of  leadership  which  have  existed  in  that 
State,  and  to  increase  Connecticut's  prestige  at 
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he  won  a  well-fought  contest  against  several 
strong  rivals  in  the  Democratic  caucus  on 
January  4.  He  had  the  active  support  of 
the  new  Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Plaisted 
His  chief  opponent  was  Obadiah  Gardner, 
for  a  long  time  master  of  the  State  Grange. 
The  friends  of  Gardner  claim  that  if  the 
choice  had  been  made  by  the  people  their 
candidate  would  probably  have  been  pre- 
ferred. Johnson's  candidacy  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "Hale 
wing"  of  the  Republican  party,  through  its 
newspaper  organs,  expressed  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  him,  so  that  his  opponents  claimed 
that  he  stood  for  the  same  business  interests 
that  had  always  been  behind  Hale.  But 
there  seems  no  particular  justification  for 
such  statements.  Mr.  Johnson  will  at  once 
take  his  position  as  a  strong  member  of  the 
Democratic  half  of  the  Senate.  The  State  of 
Maine  has  to  her  credit  an  extraordinary  list 
of  men  who  have  represented  her  in  both 
houses  at  Washington,  and  she  continues 
to  produce  statesmen.  Maine,  like  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  and  one  or  two  other  of  the 
smaller  States,  has  seemed  to  find  it  easier 
than  such  great  States  as  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  lend  her  men  of 
real  strength  to  the  service  of  the  nation. 


HON.   GEORGE   P.    McLEAN 
(Connecticut's  Senator-elect) 

Washington.     Mr.  McLean  is  in  the  prime  of  his 

IMiwers.  He  is  a  singularly  felicitous  public  speaker, 
mows  his  constituency  thoroughly  and  is  in  sym- 
jiathy  with  all  efforts  to  purify  politics,  improve 
administration  and  raise  the  tone  of  public  life. 
He  will  represent  the  people  of  Connecticut  with 
intelligence  and  distinction.  The  State  is  to  be 
<  ongratulated  on  its  choice. 

The  whole  country  is  the  gainer  by  having 
as  a  New  England  Senator  a  man  of  the  qual- 
ities of  George  P.  McLean.  His  choice  helps 
to  fill  the  great  gap  that  was  left  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  that  State, 
ixjme  five  or  six  years  ago. 

The  Man  Who  Al^^^st  as  interesting  to  the  coun- 
Succeeda     try  as  the  Aldrich  successorship 

Eugene  Hale    j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  SUCCeedHale, 

of  Maine.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  who  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  at  Augusta  on  Jan- 
ua'  -^^ding  lawyer  of  his  State,  and 


HON.  CHARLES   F.   JOHNSON,   OF   MAINE 
(•'The  man  who  succeeds  Hale") 
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^.^^^^^^^  In  the  Dsmocratic  joint  caucus  of 
0/  the  Ohio  legislature  on  January  5, 
^*'®  the  Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene  was 
Dominated  for  the  United  States  Senate  to 
succeed  Senator  Charles  Dick,  Republican, 
and  on  January  10  he  was  duly  elected  Sen- 
ator, recehing  every  Democratic  vote.  Mr. 
Pomerene  had  already  been  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor on  the  ticket  with  Governor 
Harmon  in  November.  Pomerene  spent  his 
boyhood  on  an  Ohio  farm,  and  was  graduated 
•from  Princeton  five  years  after  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  finished  his  course  at  the 
same  college.  He  afterward  studied  law  at 
Cincinnati  and  removed  to  the  city  of  Can- 
ton, McKinley's  home,  where  he  has  lived  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  is  a  warm 
friend  of  Gover- 
nor Harmon, 
with  whom  he 
stands  as  against 
machine  meth- 
ods in  the  Dem- 
ocracy of  Ohio. 
Harmon  was 
much  denounced 
by  certain  lead- 
ing  politicians 
for  having  sup- 
posedly favored 
Pomerene's  elec- 
tion to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  ma- 
chine at  once 
threatened  to 
form  Woodrow 
Wilson  dubs  for 
1912.  All  of 
which  might 
well  amuse  Gov- 
ernor Wilson, 
since  his  own 
fight  against  the 
same  kind  of 
machine  politicians  is  of  necessity  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  Harmon.  Mr.  Pomerene 
is  well  spoken  of,  and  has  come  to  the  front 
in  spite  of  the  bosses  and  on  his  own  personal 
merits.  He  has  the  ardent  supp6rt  of  all 
the  friends  of  "Tom"  Johnson  of  Cleveland. 

Choosing  ^^  ^^  State  of  West  Virginia, 
»w«Mor«fo  there  developed  last  month  an- 
^'*'**""^*~" other  of  those  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful situations  due  to  the  total  moral  col- 
lapse of  our  present  method  of  electing  Sen- 
ators. The  Democratic  victory  in  November 
liad  the  result  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  Sena- 
torial career  of  Nathan  B.  Scott,  whose  term 


SENATOR-EI.ECT   POMERENE,  AS 

PORTRAYED   BY  CARTOONIST 

WESTERMAN  OF  THE  OH/O 

STATE  yOURNAL 


HON.  ATLEE  POMERENE,  OF  OHIO,  WHO  WILL  SUCCEED 
DICK  IN   THE   SENATE 

expires  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  death  at 
Washington  of  Mr.  Scott's  colleague,  Stephen 
B.  Elkins,  on  January  4,  created  a  second 
vacancy  for  the  Democrats  to  fill.  The  Re- 
publican Governor,  Glasscock,  made  haste  to 
appoint  Davis  Elkins,  a  son  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor, to  fill  his  father's  seat.  This  appoint- 
ment could  be  valid  for  only  a  few  days,  or 
until  the  legislature  could  organize  and  elect 
Mr.  Elkins'  successor.  Clarence  W.  Watson 
and  W.  E.  Chilton  were  nominated  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  legislature  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  and  they  in  due  time  will  replace  at 
Washington  the  well-known  veterans,  Elkins 
and  Scott.  But,  meanwhile,  some  fifteen 
Republican  members  of  the  State  Senate  had 
fled  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  order  to  get  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  delay 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  legislature. 
The  country  has  no  interest  in  the  precise 
details  of  the  controversy,  but  has  a  right  to 
entertain  a  very  poor  opinion  of  West 
Virginia  politics,  which  has  so  long  been 
dominated  by  a  little  group  of  capitalists 
and  exploiters  of  the  coal,  oil,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  State. 


A  Deadlock  ^^  Tennessee,  there  has  been 
in         another   discreditable  legislative 

unnesBBB  ^eadlock,  also  due  to  the  obvious 
unfitness  of  legislatures  to  elect  United  States 
Senators.    The  Democrats  of  that  State  have 
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been  divided  into  bitter  factions.  It  seems 
that  a  minority  of  Democrats  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature  refused  to  appear  and 
take  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  upper  house, 
at  least  for  a  time,  declined  to  recognize  the 
lower  house  as  organized.  The  disturbed 
situation  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  meth- 
ods of  the  retiring  Governor,  M.  R.  Patter- 
son. The  insurgents  came  into  their  places 
after  some  days  of  absence,  and  business  pro- 
ceeded. But  it  was  difficult  to  reach  a  Sen- 
atorial choice.  Senator  Frazier's  chances 
at  length  seemed  hopeless,  and  those  of 
the  Hon.  Benton  McMillm  were  improv- 
ing. Gen.  Luke  Wright  was  a  possible  com- 
promise candidate. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Oliver 
^eIsVwTJIV  ^^'^^  reelected  without  opposition, 

the  same  being  true  of  Senator 
Sutherland,  of  Utah,  who  is  one  of  the  ortho- 
dox, or  so-called  "standpat''  leaders  of  the 
upper  house.  In  several  of  the  Western 
States,  selections  previously  made  in  popular 
primaries  have  been  duly  honored  by  legis- 
latures. In  Missouri,  for  example,  where 
James  A.  Reed  defeated  ex-Governor  David 
R.  Francis  at  the  primaries,  the  Legislature 
acted  and  Mr.  Reed  will  succeed  the  retiring 
Republican  member,  Senator  Warner.     Ne- 


braska, also,  sends  a  Democrat  to  succeed  the 
retiring  Republican,  Senator  Burkett.  The 
new  Senator  is  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  who  is 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Heraldj  and  is  a  well-known  and  able  Con- 
gressman from  the  Omaha  district.  His  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  follows  easily  and  without 
friction  the  popular  victory  won  by  him  at 
the  Democratic  primaries  in  the  autumn. 
This  Nebraska  method  at  least  relieves  the 
Legislature,  saves  its  dignity,  and  permits  it  to 
attend  to  its  proper  work  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  We  have  already  commented  upon 
the  success  of  Congressman  Townsend  in  a 
primary  election  over  the  incumbent,  Sen- 
ator Burrows.  It  is  fairly  probable  that  with- 
out the  primary  election  there  would  have 
been  a  l]ard,  protracted  struggle  in  the  Legis- 
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lature,  for  Burrows  and  his  friends  command 
ample  resources  of  the  kind  that  are  ever}- 
where  so  efficacious  in  handling  the  legislative 
choice  of  a  Senator  on  the  old  Imes.  The  Mich- 
igan Legislature  has  confirmed  the  verdict 
of  the  primaries  without  delay  or  hesitation. 

^,^pp       In  Minnesota,  Senator  Moses  E. 

and        Clapp  was  reelected  on  Januan' 

Poindexter    jy  ^y  ^  remarkable  concurrence 

of  opinion  and  action.     Mr.  Clapp  has  been 

so  pronounced  an  insurgent,   and  so  con- 
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vinced  an  opponent  of  certain  attitudes  and 
alliances  that  have  weakened  President  Taft 
in  the  regard  of  the  Middle  West,  that  there 
was  some  talk  of  bringing  forward  either 
James  A.  Tawney,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Con- 
gressman Stevens,  or  Governor  Eberhart. 
But  on  January  17  every  Republican  member 
of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  voted  for 
Moses  E.  Clapp,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  also  cast  their  votes  for  this 
quiet,  strong,  and  growing  statesman.  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, the  fight  was  in  the  primaries  last 
fall,  when  Miles  Poindexter,  the  well-known 
iasurgent  Congressman,  carried  every  county 
in  the  State  on  a  progressive  platform.  On 
January  1 7  the  Legislature  sustained  the  peo- 
ple's choice,  and  Poindexter  received  a  vote 
of  86  to  10  in  the  House,  and  of  40  to  i  in  the 
Senate.  The  State  of  Washington  is  very  glad 
not  to  have  a  legislative  contest  on  its  hands. 

In  Iowa,  the  situation  was  uncer- 
'^JJ^JJ^^  tain  at  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Hon.  Lafayette  Young  had  been 
appointed  temporarily  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  DoUiver.  In 
Colorado,  a  choice  will  have  to  be  made  to 
succeed    Senator    Hughes,    who    died    last 
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month.  In  Montana  last  month  the  Legisla- 
ture was  deadlocked  over  the  choice  of  a 
Democratic  successor  to  the  retiring  Repub- 
lican, Senator  Carter.  The  people  of  Mon- 
tana have  had  some  very  scandalous  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  their  representation  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  They  woyld  have 
been  happier  this  winter  if  they  had  thrashed 
the  choice  of  a  Senator  out  at  a  primary  elec-  ^ 
tion  last  fall.  Their  deadlock  at  this  time  \ 
brings  painfully  to  mind  other  Democratiqf  ^ 
Senatorial  elections  in  Montana,  and  gives  us 
a  further  instance  of  the  need  of  changing  the 
Constitution  and  electing  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  furnishes  a  pleasant  example  of  the 
value  of  even  an  informal  reference  of  such 
a  matter  to  the  people.  In  the  primary  elec- 
tions. Judge  John  D.  Works,  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the 
insurgent  wing  of  the  Republicans,  had  a 
decided  plurality  of  votes  cast,  although 
the  other  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  A.  G. 
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Spalding,  carried  a  larger  number  of  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Works  was  clearly  entitled  to 
be  pronounced  victor,  and  the  Legislature  so 
decided.  On  January  lo  he  received  92 
votes  as  against  21  for  Spalding,  thus  being 
duly  elected  Senator  on  the  first  ballot.  But 
for  the  primary  there  would  probably  have 
been  a  long  and  embarrassing  contest,  dis- 
turbing the  Legislature  for  many  weeks. 

P9ndin       ^^  ^^  difiicult  in  a  short  session  of 

Work       Congress  to  do  much  more  than 

in  congreaa  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  great  appropriation 

bills.  The  Republicans  are  trying,  in  the 
concluding  weeks  of  this  session,  to  pass  a 
law  authorizing  a  tariff  commission.  Besides 
the  bill  of  Senator  Beveridge  that  has  long 
been  pending,  several  new  ones  have  been 
submitted  to  committees.  Representative 
Nicholas  Longworth  has  introduced  a  tariff- 
commission  bill  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Dalzell 
himself,  heretofore  hostile  on  principle,  has 
made  a  modified  proposal.  The  Democrats 
are  not  helping  the  Republicans,  and  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  shall  see  a 
tariff  commission  established  for  several  years 
to  come.  President  Taf t*s  attempt  to  run  the 
departments  more  economically  is  not  likely 
to  cut  down  the  sum  total  of  public  expendi- 
ture. For  example,  the  Sulloway  pension 
bill,  with  Speaker  Cannon^s  enthusiastic 
endorsement,  has  passed  the  House,  and  it 
adds  $45,000,000  to  the  p)ension  roll,  bring- 
ing the  total  annual  appropriation  on  that 
score  to  more  than  $200,000,000.  The  Sen- 
ate may  cut  the  amount  down,  but  it  will 
not  reject  the  new  legislation.  President 
Taft's  efforts  to  secure  means  with  which  to 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal  are  meeting  with 
much  opposition.  The  determined  proposal 
to  grant  some  form  of  steamship  subvention 
which  would  develop  our  trade  with  South 
America  is  also  one  of  the  President's  pet 
measures  that  does  not  find  a  smooth  course. 

PoMBibly  an     ^^  '^^  ^^P^^  ^^^^  ^^  P^^^'  Sa\TngS 

Extra  bank  experiment  may  at  once  be 
s*«/on  foiiQ^.^  by  that  of  a  parcels  post 
for  the  rural  free  delivery  routes.  But  from 
certain  groups  of  merchants  this  plan  is  meet- 
ing with  such  militant  opposition  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  make  its  way  through  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  Modifications  of  the  House 
rules,  made  last  year,  have  a  tendency  to 
retard  business,  and  it  is  considered  not  un- 
likely tnat  the  4th  of  March  may  find  some 
of  the  appropriation  bills  still  pending.  This 
would  necessitate  the  calling  of  the  new  Con- 
gress in  special  session,  and  we  should  at  once 


see  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  and  a  new  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama,  wrestling  with  the  task  of 
committee  assignments,  and  trying  to  frame 
a  new  general  tariff  bill. 

Reapportion^  ^  ^i"  ^^r  the  reapportionment  of 
ment  of  the  Housc  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
tfi9  H0U89  census  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Representative  Crump)acker, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Census,  This 
bill,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  outlineof 
a  measure  to  be  developed  in  conunittee  and 
in  the  course  of  the  House  debates,  provides 
for  433  members,  excluding  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  which  together  will  be  entitled  to 
three  members  on  the  basis  of  present  popula- 
tion. The  present  House  has  391  members, 
and  any  proposed  change  in  the  ratio  which 
would  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  representation 
of  any  State  or  States,  would  be  so  hotly  con- 
tested that  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no 
proposition  of  the  sort  would  have  the  slight- 
est chance  of  success.  Mr.  Cnimpacker's 
bill  provides  for  as  small  a  number  of  mem- 
bers as  is  possible  without  decreasing  the 
population  of  any  State.  It  happens  that 
as  one  result  of  the  census  of  19 10  several  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  which  have 
influential  delegations  in  Congress,  were 
threatened  with  a  loss  in  representation  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  slight  gain  shown  in 
their  population.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the 
more  improbable  that  any  smaller  number 
than  that  decided  on  by  Mr.  Crumpacker's 
committee  will  be  accepted  by  the  present 
Congress. 


RepreBtntation 


State  Gains  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  populaUon  to  repre- 
in  sentatives  is  fixed  by  the  conunit- 
teeat  211,877 — ^^m  increase  of  17,- 
695  over  the  ratio  now  in  force.  Under  the 
new  apportionment  one  member  each  will  be 
gained  by  the  States  of  Alabama,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
and  West  Virginia,  while  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and 
Washington  will  gain  two  members  each, 
California  and  Oklahoma  three  members 
each,  Pennyslvania  four,  and  New  York  six. 
Under  the  method  embodied  in  the  proposed 
bill  the  total  membership  of  the  House  is 
reached  by  dividing  the  population  of  each 
State  by  the  ratio  (211,877)  ^tnd  assigning  to 
each  State  one  representative  for  each  full 
ratio  of  population,  and  one  in  addition  for 
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'Who  ha^  served  in  Congress  for  sixteen  years  and  will  be  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  next  Congress, 
acting  under  Champ  Clark  as  Speaker  of  the  House.     This  position  has  added  importance  because  a  Democratic 
cauciis.  on  January  19.  decided  to  use  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  a  Committee  on  Committees  to 
supersede  the  Speaker  in  the  assignment  of  members  to  their  committee  work)  ^ 


each  major  fraction  thereof.  This  method 
has  the  endorsement  of  Prof.  Walter  F.  Will- 
cox,  of  Cornell  University,  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  statisticians  of  the  twelfth  census. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  and 
other  plans,  but  for  a  dear  and  useful  state- 
ment of  the  reapportionment  problem  we 
commend  our  readers  to  the  article  app)earing 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
from  the  p)en  of  Prof.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg 
(see  page  208).  The  increasing  size  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  seems  in- 
evitable, will  necessitate  a  rearrangement  of 
the  hall  of  the  House.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  desks  now  in  use  are  less 
needed  than  before  the  establishment  of  the 


House  ojQ5ce  building.  Under  the  order  of 
the  House,  made  some  time  ago,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  desks  will  be  removed  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 
Under  the  new  conditions  a  House  of  greatly 
enlarged  membership  should  be  able  to  trans- 
act business  more  intelligently  and  satisfac- 
torily than  a  House  of  the  present  member- 
ship under  existing  conditions. 

a,^^  n  --  January  was  a  memorable  month 

urtat  Casts    7,1.  /•    1      tt    •       1  o      a 

In  the  m  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  s^p^eme  Court.  Both  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
cases  came  up  for  reargument  before  the  full 
bench,  Justices  Lamar  and  Van  Devanter 
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(From  left  to  right,  standing:  Justices  Van  Devanter,  Lurton,  Hughes  and  Lamar.    Seated:  Justices  Holmes, 
Harlan.  Chief  Justice  White,  Justices  McKenna  and  Day) 


having  taken  their  seats  on  January  3.  Thus 
all  nine  places  on  the  bench  were  filled  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months.  For  the  first 
time  also  Chief  Justice  White  presided  at 
a  hearing  of  cases.  It  may  be  in  order 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  as  the  most  important 
suit  that  ever  came  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  instituted  five  years  ago,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri.  The  federal  Government  was 
the  complainant  and  alleged  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  holding 
company,  had  acquired  since  1899,  and  held 
by  direct  stock  ownership,  sixty-five  com- 
panies. These  companies,  it  was  charged, 
owned  the  stock  of  forty-nine  others.  The 
Government  asked  that  this  organization 
be  dissolved.  By  unanimous  decision,  four 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  made  a  decree 
dissolving  the  organization  both  because  it 
was  in  restriction  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
because  it  was  an  attempt  to  monopolize. 
Before  the  decree  became  effective,  an  appeal 
took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.    The 


tobacco  case  was  instituted  in  1907  in  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.      Allied   companies  in  the   to- 
bacco business,  with  combined  assets  of  more 
than  $400,000,000,  made   up  the  organiza- 
tion which  the  Government  sought  to  have 
the  court  dissolve.    Three  of  the  four  judges 
united  in  a  decree  holding  that  many  of  the 
corporations  had  entered  into  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Sherman  an  ti- trust  law.     The 
application  of  the  Sherman  law  to  the  e  or- 
ganizations involves  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  as  well  as  an  interpretation  of  the  law. 
The  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court 
last  month  attempted  answers  to  these  three 
questions:  What  is  commerce?    What  is  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce?  and  What  is  it 
to   monopolize?    In   the   tobacco   case    the 
Government  was  represented  by  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  and  Mr.  McReynoldss 
and  the  corporations  by  Mr.  Hornblower  &nd 
Mr.  Delancey  Nicoll.    The    Standard     Oil 
Company  was  well  defended  by  John  G.  l^il- 
burn  of  Buffalo,  while  Mr.  Frank  B. 
ably  assisted  the  Attorney-General. 
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Banimorm  ^^^  pcoplc  of  Baltimore  signal- 
Mi^  ized  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
itep*M«l^y  completing  a  fund  for  the 
Jolttis  Hopkins  University  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  a  conditional  gift  made  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  which  some  time 
ago  oflFered  the  University  $250,000  on  the 
condition  that  $750,000  additional  be  raised 
by  tibe  first  of  January,  191 1.  Not  only  did 
the  University's  Baltimore  friends  meet  the 
ucnejii  Lducution  Board's  condition,  but 
added  gifts  brought  the  total  to  more  than 
$00^000,  50  thiLt  the  sum  now  available 
tolbe  University  is  about  $1,150,000.  The 
CfMitributors  to  the  fund  numbered  .nearly 
1300  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone.  It 
ill0li4  be  remembered  that  since  the  Univer- 
lifjr  was  founded,  in  the  early  seventies,  the 
pifi{rfe  of  BaJtimore  have  given  to  the  institu- 
Un  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
dM  duplioittng  tht^  original  generous  gift  of 
lie  founder.  Perliaps  there  is  not  another 
dQr-  on  the  contintnt  in  which  such  really 
jUpnlir  stipp4>rl  t>f  an  institution  of  higher 
iWCftlioti  ha&  been  exhibited.  It  is  gratify- 
fnc  to  the  friends  of  Johns  Hopkins  that  so 
cftctlve  an  apjxal  has  been  made  to  local 
jsrwlc,  but  the  work  of  the  institution  is 
national  in  its  scope  and  should  have  more 
than  local  support.  The  trustees  estimate 
the  present  needs  of  the  institution  at 
$2,000,000,  and  they  are  asking  men  of 
wealth  all  over  the  country  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  this  pioneer  among  American 
universities. 

Hana  of  '^^  purpose  of  this  s()ecial  fund 
umip€r^ty  is  partly  to  transfer  the  University 
£x9*mBiom    ^^  j^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  u  Homewood,"  in 

the  outskirts  of  Baltimore,  and  partly  to  ex- 
tend its  activity  to  four  new  departments  of 
study:  (i)  A  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
which  will  enable  the  University  to  pay  a  part  of 
its  service  to  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land ;  (2)  a  School  of  Applied  Science,  where  ad- 
vanced students  will  be  taught  methods  of  sci- 
entific investigation  applied  to  industrial  pur- 
suits; (3)  a  School  of  Jurisprudence,  not  merely 
occasional  or  professional  in  character,  but  a 
place  for  the  scientific  study  of  laws  and  their 
effect  upon  conmiunities;  (4)  a  Department  of 
Pre\'entiv^  Medicine  in  connection  with  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  which  will  apply 
scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  problems 
concerning  the  public  health,  and  to  the  train- 
ing of  much-needed  workers  in  this  important 
field.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  this  fund  by 
February  22,  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  new 
appeal  of  the  University  for  assistance  in  the 


DR.     EDGAR    F.    SMITH 
(New  pro  von  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania) 

extension  of  its  work  will  meet  with  a  cordial 
response  from  all  directions.  Several  impor- 
tant changes  have  taken  place  of  late  in  the 
administrative  personnel  of  American  colleges 
and  -universities.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith  be- 
comes j)rovost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding  Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrison  in 
that  office.  The  new  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  is  Prof.  George  E. 
Vincent,  whose  portrait  appears  as  the  fron- 
tispiece of  this  number  of  the  Review. 


Consuls 
Under  ths 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
Merit  System  ^^  Representatives  by  the  Hon. 
Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services 
through  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  existing  executive  orders, 
bringing  those  services  under  the  merit  sys- 
tem, and  providing  that  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  appointment  to  those  services 
be  ascertained  by  impartial  examination. 
This  measure  simply  perfects  and  makes  per- 
manent the  improvements  already  brought 
about  in  the  foreign  ser\ice  since  the  passage 
of  the  consular  reorganization  act  in  1906. 
Both  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
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Progreuof  ^^  rcsults  of  the  negotiations 
Reciprocity  which  Were  carried  on  last  month 
witf,  Canada  ^^  Washington  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Canadian  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  Customs  for  a  Canadian-Amer- 
ican reciprocity  agreement  have  not  yet  been 
made  public.  President  Taf  t  hopes,  however, 
to  be  able  to  formulate  such  an  agreement 
in  time  to  submit  it  to  the  present  Con- 
gress before  adjournment  in  March.  Follow- 
ing closely  upon  the  visit  to  Ottawa  of  the 
western  farmers  to  demand  a  reduction  of 
duties  upon  American  agricultural  machinery, 
upon  which  we  commented  last  month,  came 
the  appearance  at  Ottawa  of  a  delegation  of 
more  than  a  hundred  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  which  pre- 
sented a  vigorous  protest  against  reciprocity. 
After  good-hiunoredly  asking  whether  it 
woiild  be  wiser  for  him  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  farmer  or  to  that  of  the  manufacturer, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Dominion  Government  "may  find  it  possi- 
ble to  have  some  measure  of  reciprocal  trade 
with  our  southern  neighbor  to  benefit  the 
farmers  who  ask  for  it  without  injuring  the 
mani'facturers  who  oppose  it." 

Mernationai  ]^  '^  expected  that  with  the  rec- 
ftaiiroad  iprocity  treaty  :j  there  will  also 
^"^''^  be  submitted  to  Congress  the 
text  of  some  sort  of  trafiSc  agreement 
with  Canada  to  regulate  railroad  business 
over  the  border.  We  have  given  the  news 
of  the  conferences  held  during  the  past  few 
months  between  the  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Mabee, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners of  Canada,  on  this  subject.  Late  in 
December  these  officials  reached  the  basis 
of  an  agreement.  The  report  of  Chairman 
Knapp,  concurred  in  by  Chairman  Mabee, 
and  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  contains  recommenda- 
tions of  such  importance  to  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  interested  in  trade  and  travel 
across  the  border  that  we  herewith  summar- 
ize its  most  important  points. 

(i)  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada  are  inadequate  for 
the  effective  control  of  international  carriers  as 
respects  through  rates  and  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  other  matters  which  are  proper 
subjects  of  joint  regulation,  and  that  such  regula- 
tion would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both  countries.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the 
regulation  to  which  international  earners  should  be 
subjected  is  substantially  similar  to  that  provided 
for  mterstate  carriers  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
^"i)  The  proposed  treaty  provides  for  a  tribunal  to 


enforce  and  administer  its  provisions  to  be  known 
as  the  International  Commerce  Commission  and 
which  shall  consist  of  four  members,  namely,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Boiard  of 
Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  for  the  time 
being,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  a  member  of  the 
railway  commissioners  of  Canada  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  council. 
The  |>owers  conferred  upon  and  authority  given 
to  this  commission  in  respect  of  international 
carriers  would  correspond  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated to  those  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  respect  of  interstate  carriers 
within  the  United  States.  ...  (3)  The  pro- 
visions of  such  a  treaty  should  apply  to  telegraph, 
telephone  and  express  companies,  and  such  com- 
panies should  be  subject  as  respects  their  inter- 
national business  to  the  authority  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Commission. 

^^^^  The  Dominion  exercises  a  rigid 
Canadian  and  progressive  supervision  over 
Topic*  ^  ^^  "common  carriers"  oper- 
ating within  its  territory.  In  this  category, 
Canadians  include  express  companies.  Last 
month  the  Federal  Railway  Commission  erf 
Canada  rendered  a  sweeping  judgment  affect- 
ing all  the  express  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Canadian  territory,  declaring  them  all 
to  be  overcapitalized.  These  companies,  says 
the  decision  further,  are  merely  agencies  of 
the  railways,  and  the  earnings  of  the  railways 
from  express  traflfic,  being  excessive,  should  be 
reduced.  The  companies  are  ordered  to  sub- 
mit a  new  tariff  within  the  next  three  months. 
The  extension  of  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  over  the  larger  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  Dominion  which  have  a 
quasi -public  character  has  been  one  of 
the  policies  strongly  advocated  by  £arl 
Grey,  the  present  Governor  General,  who 
retires  this  year.  He  will  be  succeeded, 
it  is  now  definitely  annoimced,  by  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  brother  of  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  Striking  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
the  Canadian  national  spirit  as  distinct  from 
that  of  a  British  colony,  although  combined 
with  loyalty  to  the  empire,  is  f  lurnished  by  the 
remarkably  rapid  growth  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tionalist movement  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
Two  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  Mr.  Henri  Boiu'assa  and  Mr. 
F.  D.  Monk,  are  leaders  of  this  movement, 
the  aims  and  scope  of  which  are  set  forth  in 
a  Leading  Article  on  page  230. 

Dctaii,  of  tkc  Early  last  month  the  commission. 

Fisheries     ers  of  the  Umted  States,  Cana.da 

Agreement    ^^^  Newfoundland  (the  last  r^>. 

resented  by  Sir  Edward  Morris,  the  Premier) 

held  a  long  conference  at  Washington   for 
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the  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  regard- 
ing certain  changes  in  regulations  governing 
the  fisheries  in  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
waters.  Instead  of  calling  upon  the  com- 
mission of  experts,  appointed  under  The  Hague 
award,  **to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
certain  existing  fisheries  regulations  to  which 
the  United  States  has  objected,"  such  "rea- 
sonableness'' will  be  settled  by  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  interested  governments. 

y,^  A  survey  of  the  condition  of  the 
tmturrectiM  countrics  and  peoples  bordering 
'*  *'*'^~  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  indicates 
that,  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  year  191 1,  revolu- 
tion and  rebellion  against  constituted  govern- 
ments and  genenri  political  and  economic  un- 
rest are  more  widespread  than  for  some  years 
psLsi  in  these  countries.  The  insurrection  in 
Mexico  had  attained,  by  the  first  of  the  year, 
almost  the  proportions  of  a  dvil  war.  The 
actual  fighting  has  been  generally  confined  to 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  although  outbreaks 
in  other  states  have  been  reported.  The  entire 
insurrection,  however,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
month,  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the 
central  government  as  against  abuses  of  local 
administration.  In  Chihuahua  the  present 
movement  is  really  a  protest  against  the  ex- 
actions of  the  state  government,  which  is 
controlled  by  certain  rich  families,  holding 
mono|x>listic  control  of  the  business  opportu- 
nities, rather  than  against  the  Diaz  regime  at 
Mexico  City.  Many  exaggerated  reports  of 
battles  and  losses  of  life  have  been  published. 
Authoritative  statements,  however,  indicate 
that  the  losses  up  to  the  present  have  not 
exceeded  400.  The  so-called  revolutionists, 
who  have  much  justification,  suffer  from  lack 
of  a  competent  leader.  Their  strength,  which 
is  considerable,  comes  chiefly  from  their  posi- 
tion in  the  mountainous  districts,  from  which 
it  has  hitherto  seemed  impossible  to  dislodge 
them.  President  Diaz,  it  is  believed,  con- 
templates extensive  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Chihuahua.  The  census  of  Mex- 
ico has  just  been  taken,  and  it  indicates 
that  the  population  of  the  republic  is  now 
o\er  15,000,000. 

i9  n  a99oiM-  ^  '^^S  threatened  insurrection 
tkm  im      against  the  Government  of  Hon- 

Hom4mraB?  ^jyj.^^  broke  out  late  in  December. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  General  Davila,  now  President  of  the 
republic.  Former  President  Bonilla  headed 
the  uprising,  and  there  was  some  fighting 
during  the  first  days  of  the  year,  with  what 
result  it  is  not  as  yet  dear.    There  are  evi- 


dences that  the  insurrectionary  movement  in 
Honduras  has  been  instigated  and  encour- 
ated  from  Guatemala.  That  republic,  ac-v 
cording  to  repeated  complaints  received  at 
the  State  Department,  has  been  giving  active 
aid  and  support  to  the  Bonilla  movement. 
On  January  15,  the  American  representa- 
tive at  Guatemala  city,  by  direction  of  Sec- 
retary Knox,  made  vigorous  representations 
to  President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  against 
these  alleged  violations  of  the  Washington 
convention  (agreed  upon  by  all  the  Central 
American  Republics  in  1907)  requiring  abso- 
lute neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in 
a  neighboring  republic. 

Financing  ^ftcr  morc  than  a  year  of  nego- 
Hondurat  and  tiations,  the  proposcd  loan  for  the 

Guatemala  reorganization  of  the  finances  of 
Hondiu-as  has  been  made  possible  by  the  con- 
vention, signed  last  month,  between  Secretary 
Knox  and  General  Parades,  Honduran  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  which  bindis  the  government 
at  Tegucigalpa  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a 
loan  made  recently  by  American  financiers. 
Like  most  Central  American  countries,  Hon- 
duras has  ignored  her  foreign  debt  for  so  long 
that  the  unpaid  interest  is  now  greater  than 
the  original  debt.  The  treaty  above  referred 
to,  which  was  signed  on  January  10,  virtually 
guarantees  payment,  but  does  not,  as  was 
reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  estab- 
lish a  financial  protectorate  over  Honduras 
such  as  the  United  States  now  exercises  over 
Santo  Domingo.  Guatemala  also  is  trying 
to  straighten  out  her  finances.  Her  govern- 
ment is  negotiating  with  certain  American 
financiers  for  a  loan  of  $40,000,000  to  be 
used  in  refunding  her  foreign  debt. 

Nicaragua  ^  ^^^  ^^^t  day  of  the  year  diplo- 
steadying  matic  relations  were  renewed  by 
^•''••'^  our  State  Department  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  thus  terminating 
an  ofl5cial  estrangement  which  has  lasted  since 
December  i,  1909.  At  that  date  Secretary 
Knox  handed  his  famous  note,  criticizing 
the  Zelaya  administration,  to  the  Nicaraguan 
representative  at  Washington.  Mr.  Knox 
stated  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  not  recognize  any  president  until  he 
had  been  constitutionally  elected  by  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  This  condition  was  fulfilled 
by  the  election  of  General  Juan  Estrada  on 
December  31  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Congress.  He  is  recognized  as  the 
legal  head  of  the  republic  for  the  regular  term 
of  two  years.  General  Estrada,  in  his  first 
message  to  the.  Congress,  proposed  gradual 
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disarmament,  public  improvements,  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture,  a  lower  tariff  and 
the  negotiation  of  a  foreign  loan  with  the 
aid  of  5ie  United  Stat^  Government. 

^  ^   „,       Costa  Rica  ako  has  made  an  agree- 

Coata  Mica,  .  ,       .  .  n  • 

Haiti  ment  with  Amencan  nnanaers 
ann  Cuba  ^^^  ^j^^  refunding  of  her  foreign 
debt  of  about  $14,000,000.  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  have  renewed  their  old  quarrel 
about  a  certain  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the 
former  but  claimed  by  the  latter.  A  boun- 
dary dispute  between  these  two  republics  on 
the  same  West  Indian  island  is  of  long  stand- 
ing. Its  interest  to  Americans  consists  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  important  commercial  con- 
cessions to  American  citizens  are  involved. 
Both  republics,  however,  have  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  dispute  to  "investigation  commis- 
sions." Despite  some  mutterings  of  threat- 
ened insurrection  in  Cuba  during  the  past 
year,  that  republic  has  attained  a  degree  of 
stability  that  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  country  in  general. 
President  Gomez  enters  upon  the  third  term 
of  his  administration  apparently  under  much 
better  auspices  than  those  which  attended  his 
other  inaugurations. 


Dr.  Mendoza's  mission  failed.  The  other 
South  American  countries  have  apparently 
entered  upon  the  new  year  peacefully  and 
prosperously.  It  is  true  that  the  boundar>' 
dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  is  still 
unsettled.  Peru,  however,  has  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  for 
arbitration,  and  it  is  expected  that  £cuador 
will  follow  suit  Early  in  January  General 
Emilio  Estrada  was  elected  President  of  the 
latter  republic  to  succeed  General  Alf  aro.  He 
will  be  inaugurated  on  August  31  next.  The 
new  President  of  Chile,  Dr.  Ram6n  Banos 
Luco,  was  inaugurated  on  December  23. 
Dr.  Luco  was  elected  in  October  to  succeed 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior  Figueroa.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  one  month,  Sep- 
tember last,  Chile  lost  both  her  President, 
Sefior  Montt,  and  her  Vice  President,  Senor 
Albano.  The  close  commercial  connection 
between  the  Brazilian  Republic  and  Europe 
was  emphasized  several  weeks  ago  by  the 
laying  of  a  new  cable  connecting  Germany 
with  Brazil.  The  line,  which  extends  from 
Cologne  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  thence 
from  Liberia  to  Pemambuco,  Brazil,  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Berlin  Government,  and  is 
expected  to  be  open  for  business  next  month. 


Panama 

Ecuador, 

Brazil 


During  the  last  days  of  1910 
several  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  between*  the  little 
isthmian  republic  and  her  big  neighbor,  Co- 
lombia, of  which  she  was  formerly  a  con- 
stituent state.  Dr.  Carlos  Mendoza,  acting 
as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Panaman 
Government,  was  sent  to  Bogotd  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  not  ceased  to  (ofl5cially) 
regard  Panama  as  Colombian  territory,  and 


The  Situation  ^^6  final  results  of  the  general 
/»         election  held  in  Great  Britain  in 

Qreat  Britain  December  kst  show  that,  in  the 
second  Parliament  of  King  George,  England 
will  be  represented  by  465  members,  of  whom 
190  are  Liberals,  239  Unionists,  35  Laborites 
and  I  Nationalist;  Scotland  by  72  members 
(Liberals  58,  Unionists  1 1 ,  Laborites  3) ;  Wales 
by  30  members  (Liberals  23,  Unionists  3, 
Laborites  4),  and  Ireland  by  103  members 
(Liberals  i,  Unionists  19,  Nationalists  75  and 
independent  Nationalists  8).    This  makes  a 
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Mother  Asquith:  "I'm  afraid,  children,  its  only  a  little 
one  this  time." 


The  Sequel  (Mr.  Redmond  still  dominates  the  sitnfttkm 
in  Parliament) 
From  the  Daily  Express  (London) 
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MR.  CHURCHILU   BRTTISH  HOME  SECRETARY.  AT  THE  "BATTLE  OF  STEPNEY" 
(For  the  details  of  this  conflict  see  the  paragraphs  on  this  and  following  pages) 


total  of  398  in  the  government  coalition  against 
272  of  the  opposition.  Thus,  after  a  year's 
campaigning  and  great  political  excitement, 
the  balloting  shows  that  the  parties  in  Great 
Britain  remain  almost  exactly  as  they  were 
after  the  preceding  election.  The  Unionists 
daim  that  if  all  the  seats  had  been  contested 
(163  were  retiuned  without  balloting)  the 
Liberal  plurality  would  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers point  to  the  loss  they  sustained  because 
of  the  sudden  shelving,  just  before  election,  of 
TariflF  Reform,  by  the  adoption  of  the  referen- 
dum, and  the  determined  attack  made  by  the 
Suffragettes  on  Liberal  seats  held  by  very 
small  majorities.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
setbacks  the  Liberals  claim  they  would  have 
greatly  increased  their  majorities  in  the 
Commons.  They  also  insist  that  if  plural 
voting  were  abolished,  the  ministry  would 
have  had  a  majority  of  at  least  200. 


the  Upper  House  will  accept  gracefully  the 
consequences  of  the  people's  will  as  expressed 
at  the  polls,  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  King  to  create  new  peers  to  pass  the 
government  measure.  191 1  is  to  be  a  coro- 
nation year.  On  June  16  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  of  crowning  George  V.  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of 
India  will  take  place  in  London,  to  be  re- 
peated later  at  the  Durbar  in  Calcutta. 


London 

and  Her 

Anarchists 


j^^p^^     When  Parliament  meets,  on  the 

gram  of     first  day  of  the  present  month, 

Paruam€nt    j^  ^j|   p^Q^eed  at  once  to  put 

through  its  measure  abolishing  the  veto  power 

of  the  Lords.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 


No  better  evidence  could  be  fur- 
nished of  the  nervous  state  of 
mind  to  which  our  British  breth- 
ren have  been  brought  by  the  war  talk  that 
has  flooded  press  and  platform  in  the  "tight 
little  island"  for  the  past  few  years  than  the 
tragi-comic  melodrama  enacted  last  month  in 
the  streets  of  London.  Not  even  the  result 
of  the  elections,  nor  the  Parliamentary  pro- 
gram, not  even  the  impending  fate  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  nor  the  imminence  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  from  *' John 
o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End,"  as  did  the  police 
struggle  with  the  anarchists,  now  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Battle  of  Stepney."    The 
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trouble  originated  in  the  middle  of  December, 
when  three  policemen  were  shot  dead  and 
two  others  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  arrest 
♦a  gang  of  Russian  criminals  who  were  found 
breaking  open  a  jeweler's  safe  in  the  squalid 
district  of  Whitechapel.  One  of  the  crimi- 
nals was  also  shot,  and  from  evidence  found  on 
him,  it  was  learned,  after  several  weeks'  inves- 
tigation, that  in  a  certain  street  in  Stepney 
biitween  the  business  districts  of  the  City  and 
the  poverty-stricken  region  of  the  East  End, 
there  was  a  small  arsenal  and  a  "factory"  for 
manufacturing  high  explosives. 

j^^  Sim'lar  discoveries  are  of  every- 
"  Battle  of  day  occurrence  in  Russia,  and  not 
stepney  unknown  in  some  other  countries. 
In  England,  however,  the  unearthing  of  this 
murderer's  den  created  consternation  of  na- 
tional proportions.  Two  anarchists  of  Rus- 
sian, or  German,  origin  were  found  to  be  hiding 
in  the  aforesaid  house  on  Sidney  Street,  in 
Stepney.  A  large  body  of  police  surrounded 
the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  pitched 
battle  was  on  between  the  anarchists,  who  were 
well  supplied  with  firearms  and  ammunition, 
and  the  police.  The  London  "bobby"  does 
not  carry  firearms  except  under  the  most 
extraordinary  circximstances,  and  for  a  few- 
hours  the  daring  and  accurate  firing  of  the 
beleaguered  foe  wrought  havoc  in  the  police 
lines  and  among  some  of  the  spectators.  Re- 
inforcements were  called  out,  until  finally 
1,500  police,  two  half  companies  of  the  Scot's 
Guards,  and  a  battalion  of  rapid-fire  guns, 
from  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  were  drawn  up 
against  the  anarchist  garrison.  The  attack- 
ing force  was  further  augmented  by  a  corps 
of  nurses,  a  fire  company,  the  assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Police  and  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Hon.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
the  Home  Secretary  and  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet,  besides  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, some  of  whom  paid  high  prices  for  posi- 
tions of  vantage  on  neighboring  roofs.  The 
five  or  six  hours'  combat  was  terminated  with 
the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire,  in 
which  the  anarchists  perished. 

^^^  Why  all  this  excitement  and  fear 
Meaning  of  over  a  task  which,  it  may  be  said 
'^  ^"  conservatively,  could  and  would 
have  been  performed  quietly  and  effectively 
by  a  very  small  body  of  police  in  almost  any 
other  city  in  the  world?  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  anarchists  and  other  dangerous 
characters  are  known  to  live  in  London,  the 
jmh'ce  of  the  British  metropolis  are  not  gen- 


erally armed.  Crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  England,  and  burglars  and 
other  law-breakers  themselves  seldom  make 
use  of  firearms.  The  British  mind,  however, 
is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  at  a  ver>- 
ner\^ous  tension  over  the  possibility  of  a  war 
of  invasion,  and  the  mention  of  a  foreigner  in 
a  hostile  attitude  often  produces  astonishing 
results.  Such  a  spectacle,  however,  as  Lon- 
don saw  on  January  3,  in  one  of  its  most  con- 
gested quarters,  cannot  be  good  for  the  fnorah 
of  the  police  or  for  its  prestige  among  the 
law-breaking  classes.  The  "Battle  of  Step- 
ney" and  its  results  is  likely  to  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  British  Government's 
future  treatment  of  anarchists,  and  in  its 
general  attitude  toward  alien  immigration. 
Unlike  almost  all  other  European  nations, 
Great  Britain  has  scarcely  ever  molested  re- 
puted anarchists  in  London,  provided  they 
committed  no  overt  acts  against  the  public 
peace.  For  this  tolerance  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  often  been  severely  condenmed  by 
other  nations  who  occasionally  suffer  from  the 
anarchist  activity  of  which  London  is  the 
center.  The  coroner's  verdict  upon  the  oc- 
currence, rendered  January  18,  carried  a 
"rider"  to  the  effect  that  "the  event  proves 
the  need  of  more  stringent  laws  regard- 
ing the  admission  of  alien  criminals  into  this 
country." 

British  Fears  ^^"^  Other  incidents  occurring  at 
of         about  the  same  time  bore  addi- 
Qermanu     ^j^^^^j   testimony  to  the  appre- 
hension now  existing  in  England,  r^arding 
her  international  security.    Early  in  Decem- 
ber,   an    entertainment   was   given   in    the 
Guildhall,  in  London,  to  the  officers  of  the 
visiting  American  fleet.     On  that  occasion, 
Commander  W.  S.  Sims,  commanding   the 
battleship  MinnesoUiy  made  an  enthusiastic 
speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

In  my  personal  opinion,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by 
an  external  enemy,  you  may  count  upon  every 
man,  every  dollar,  every  ship,  and  every  drop  of 
blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  seas. 

This  was,  of  course,  going  beyond  bounds, 
no  matter  how  purely  personal  an  opinion  it 
may  have  been,  or  how  largely  it  may  be 
shared  by  his  countrymen.  A  number  of 
German  journals  and  some  German- American 
organizations  took  umbrage  at  this  as  a 
veiled  threat  to  their  fatherland,  and  for  his 
indiscretion,  Commander  Sims  has  been  offi- 
cially reprimanded.  The  news  of  the  speech, 
however,  reached  the  British  public  at  about 
the  time  Englishmen  learned  the  sentence 
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passed  by  the  German  court  upon  the  two 
British  officers  convicted  of  spying  on  a 
German  fortress.  The  two  incidents  worked 
upon  British  sensibilities  imtil  press  and 
platform  overflowed  with  anti-German,  pro- 
American  enthusiasm. 

i^j^  ^^  Only  a  few  days  later  the  Dutch 
iMkm^  am4  Government  permitted  it  to  be 
^  known,  in  a  discreet,  semi-official 

way,  that  it  had  decided  to  expend  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  erecting  a  fortress  at  Flush- 
ing, at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  River.  Hol- 
land owns  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  its 
mouth,  and  by  fortifying  these  could  keep 
out  any  ships  bound  for  Antwerp,  the  Bel- 
gian commercial  center,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  river.  This  fortification 
project  is  regarded  in  England  as  having  been 
determined  upon  at  the  behest  of  the  German 
Kaiser.  It  has  been  known  that  the  Dutch 
are  almost  in  a  panic  over  a  possible  absorp- 
tion by  Germany,  and  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  conciliation  in  advance.  Antwerp  is  the 
Seagate  of  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  is 
under  treaty*obligations  to  defend  the  realm 
of  King  Albert  against  any  outside  attack. 
Therefore,  declare  the  British  alarmists,  by 
preventing  a  British  naval  force  from  reach- 
ing Antwerp,  Holland  has  played  the  game 
of  Germany  against  England.  We  had  some- 
thing to  say  last  month  as  to  just  how  definite 
are  German  aims  and  ambitions  with  regard 
to  Hdland  and  Belgiiun,  quoting  from  an 
article  by  Sir  Harry  Jolmston,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
Russo-German  agreement  over  Persia,  made 
public  during  the  first  days  of  the  year,  acted 
as  further  fuel  to  the  flame  of  British  feeling 
against  German  ambitions. 

g^,^,^.  Much  has  been  done  during  re- 
AwMrittm  cent  years  to  strengthen  the  offi- 
rfm4»ki9  ^^  friendship  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  German  governments,  and  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the  two  peo- 
ples understand  each  other  so  that  the  official 
friendship  might  gradually  find  deeper  roots 
in  puUic  consciousness.  The  establishment, 
some  years  ago,  of  the  Roosevelt  Exchange 
Professorship  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  arid 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professorship  at  Harvard, 
have  permitted  the  delivery  of  a  number  of 
hi^y  instructive  and  useful  lectures  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany,  which  have  con- 
duced greatly  toward  the  promotion  of  cor- 
dial relations.  The  recent  foundation,  in  the 
German  capital,  of  the  ^^ Amerika  Institui,^' 
for  the  di^mination  among  Germans  of 


correct  information  about  America,  and  the 
communication  to  Americans  of  correct  in- 
formation about  Germany,  has  been  followed 
by  the  donation  of  a  large  gift  to  Columbia 
University  for  the  purpose  of  foimding  and 
equipping  a  **Deutsches  HausJ^  The  donor 
of  this  fund,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America, 
aims  at  making  the  *  ^Deutsches  Haus* '  a  bureau 
of  information  regarding  educational  institu- 
tions and  movements  in  both  countries.  It 
is,  moreover,  to  contain  a  "  Germanic  Insti- 
tute" equipped  for  the  study  of  German 
history  and  civilization,  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  German  scholar.  To  add  to 
these  evidences  of  mutual  goodwill  and  es- 
teem, we  must  not  forget  to  record  the  gift 
of  $1,250,000,  made  last  month  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  as  a  Hero  Fund  for  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  "rewarding  acts  of  valor 
and  selfrsacrifice  in  times  of  peace." 

Noten^anaered^'^'i  German  friends  have  appar- 
bySpatehf,  ently  become  so  desirous  of  cul- 
or  Potash  ^yating  our  goodwill  that  many 
of  them,  both  at  home  and  in  this  country, 
deeply  resented  the  fancied  slight  in  the  indis- 
creet speech  of  Commander  Sims's,  referred 
to  above.  The  cruise  of  the  American  fleet 
in  December,  which  included  the  stay  at 
London,  during  which  this  now  famous 
speech  was  delivered,  did  not  give  the  war- 
ships time  to  stop  at  any  German  port.  This 
fact  made  the  Sims  speech  seem  more  ob- 
jectionable. It  is  now  generally  understood 
that  another  cruise  is  being  arranged  for 
the  coming  summer,  during  which  an  official 
visit  will  be  made  to  German  ports.  Several 
German  writers,  including  the  well-known 
economist.  Count  von  Reventlow,  have  pub- 
lished articles  and  given  interviews  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  fleet's  avoidance  of  Ger- 
man waters  might  be  due  to  existing  economic 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  potash 
dispute.  Of  course,  such  a  statement  is  too 
childish  to  merit  any  serious  attention.  The 
differences  between  the  governments  at 
Washington  and  Berlin  over  the  question  of 
German  restrictions  of  the  trade  in  potash 
and  its  effect  upon  contracts  made  by  Amer- 
ican fertilizer  companies  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  settled  very  shortly  with  satisfaction  to 
both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The  German 
Government  desires  to  conserve  its  potash 
resources.  This  it  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  do.  The  authorities  at  Berlin,  however, 
will  not  deny  that  the  regulations  recently 
imposed  upon  the  potash  trade,  work  a  hard- 
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ship  to  some  American  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
merchants  will  be  accorded  fair  play  and  the 
fulfillment  of  treaty  provisions.  In  another 
article,  on  page  212  this  month,  we  give  an 
outline  of  the  main  points  of  this  controversy, 
as  well  as  supplying  some  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  Germany's  advantageous  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  source  of  this  precious  soil 
constituent,  potash. 

The  Kaiser's  ^^  ^^^  eighteenth  day  of  last 
European  month,  with  quiet  but  appro- 
Poiioies  priate  ceremonies,  the  German 
people  commemorated  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  new  German 
Empire  at  Versailles.  This  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  series  of  celebrations  of  Prussian 
victories  over  France.  The  ceremonies,  how- 
ever, have  been  of  such  a  nature  and  were 
observed  in  such  a  way  that  no  offense  has 
been  taken  by  the  French  people.  At  any 
rate,  no  public  manifestation  of  displeasure 
has  been  recorded.  It  seems  fortunate  that, 
while  these  German  triumphs  in  war  were 
being  commemorated,  the  imperial  authorities 
at  Berlin  were  completing  the  arrangements 
for  promulgating  a  constitution  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  two  provinces  conquered  from 
the  French  in  1871.  This  new  constitution, 
while  it  does  not  grant  autonomy  to  the 
Alsatians  and  the  Lorrainers,  does  give  them 
a  more  dignified  and  independent  status  in 
the  imperial  family  of  states. 

Qerrnany's  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  not  been  any 
Qame  in  diminution  of  the  Anglo-German 
thn  Near  East  ^nimosity,  during  recent  weeks 
the  Germans  have  avoided  giving  offense  to 
France  in  a  very  delicate  matter.  They  believe 
that,  despite  temporary  setbacks,  they  have 
kept  intact  their  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  They  have  beyond  a  doubt  improved 
their  relationship  toward  their  eastern  neigh- 
bor. Early  last  month,  there  was  published 
in  the  European  press  generally,  a  statement 
that  Germany  and  Russia  had  come  to  a 
definite  agreement  regarding  their  respectiv^e 
interests  in  Persia,  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  basis  of  this  agreement  was  reached,  it 
was  said,  several  months  ago,  wheii  Czar 
Nicholas  \asited  Kaiser  Wilhelm  at  Potsdam. 
The  exact  character  of  the  agreement  has 
not  as  yet  been  made  public:  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  to  refer  principally  to  Ger- 
man ambitions  in  Persia,  and  to  settle  defi- 
nitely Russia's  attitude  toward  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  Germany  now  virtually  has  a  free 
hand  in  the  Near  East,  and  will  undoubtedly 


hereafter  be  a  more  than  interested  spectator  in 
the  game  of  diplomacy  being  played  by  Russia 
and  England,  which  has  for  its  apparent  ob- 
ject the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  Persia. 

Labor  Legis-  ^^^  ^^  recently  introduced  in 
lation  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
In  France  ^^  ^^^  Brfand  ministry  to  pre- 
vent general  strikes  in  the  future  is  a  remark- 
ably statesmanlike  and  progressive  meas- 
ure. The  interruption  of  public  service  of 
any  kind,  says  the  report  accompanying  the 
measure,  is  a  crime.  At  the  same  time,  pub- 
lic service  employees,  like  other  workers, 
**have  a  right  to  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition." For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these 
two  points  of  view  the  government  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  the  workers  a  weapon  "  as  pow- 
erful as  the  strike  and  yet  legal  and  reason- 
able." Provision  is  made  for  the  creation  of 
a  **  Conciliation  Commission,"  composed  of 
representatives  of  railroad  and  other  public 
service  companies,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
trative boards  of  all  the  government-controlled 
systems.  This  commission  will  meet  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  when  conciliation  fails, 
resort  will  be  had  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  commission  is  given  power,  in  cases 
where  the  decision  imposes  an  additional 
expense  upon  the  companies,  to  indicate  a 
method  whereby  they  can  secure  compen- 
sation, either  by  raising  rates  or  by  other 
means.  It  is  expected  that  the  companies 
will  agree.  Whether  willing  or  not,  however, 
**they  must  accede,"  because  in  the  words  of 
the  report 

it  is  now  conceded  as  a  principle  of  jurisprudence 
that  the  State,  in  conceding  public  ser\-ice  monop- 
olies, does  not  waive  its  right  to  interfere  and  com- 
pel the  concessionaires  to  grant  ameliorations  in 
the  interest  of  public  gowl  and  the  preservation  of 
public  order. 

The  report,  in  conclusion,  reviews  arbitra- 
tion experiments  throughout  the  world,  par- 
ticularly commending  those  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Australia.    . 

ne  Success  Premier  Canalejas  of  Spain  has 
of  secured  the  enactment  into  law  irf 
canaiejas  ^^^  ^^^  important  item  on  his 
program  of  reform.  The  so-called  "Padlock 
BilJ,"  which  prohibits  the  estabh'shment  of 
any  new  religious  congregations  in  Spain  for 
two  years,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  Cortes,  on  December 
23.  It  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  a 
month  before.  This  result,  as  the  Premier 
himself  said  in  a  speech  to  the  parliament, 
"has  been  achieved  in  the  nick  of  time.'* 
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The  dosure  of  monasteries  and  convents  in 
Portugal  a  few  months  ago  had  resulted  in  the 
settlement  in  Spain  of  dl,  or  most,  of  Portu- 
gal's monks  and  nuns.  This  great  addition 
to  the  large  increase  that  followed  Spain's 
loss  of  her  colonies  in  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  since  the  expulsion 
of  certain  orders  from  France,  greatly  com- 
plicated the  situation  facing  Seiior  Canalejas. 
\\Tiile  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  out  the 
large  numbers  of  members  of  the  orders  al- 
ready existing  in  Spain  which  have  come  from 
other  countries,  the  provisions  of  the  "Pad- 
lock Bill"  will  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  new  "congregations"  until  a  definite 
understanding  has  been  arrived  at  between 
the  Spanish  Government  and  the  authorities 
at  the  Vatican.  During  early  January  King 
Alfonso  made  a  trip  throughout  Spain's 
"^here  of  influence"  in  Morocco,  making 
se\'eral  days'  stay  in  Melilla,  the  outpost  of 
the  S[>anish  army  of  occupation.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  was  most  enthusiastically 
recdved  by  the  Spanish  forces  and  accorded 
uncjtpectedly  cordial  treatment  by  the  Moor- 
ish government  and  military  officials. 

^,^^f^^    The  republican  ship  of  state  in 

9ftM9       Portugal  seefms  to  have  entered 

M^i^rt^ai  ^.j^ubied  waters.    As  was  to  be 

expected,  the  provisional  government  could 
oot  heg^  to  satisfy  the  illiterate  populace 
which  had  re\'olted  against  the  abuses  of 
the  monarchy.  The  rq>ublican  regime  has 
been  issuing  many  proclamations  announcing 
swecjMng  reforms.  The  people  read  these 
and  go  on  living  as  before  until  some  fairly 
definite  promise  fails  of  realization,  and  then, 
as  happened  last  month,  there  are  strikes  and 
other  disorders.  The  ministry  has,  as  yet, 
put  off  calling  a  republican  assembly  that 
might  limit  its  power.  It  has,  however, 
elaborated  a  plan  of  government  for  a  per- 
manent Portuguese  republic.  This  plan  is 
based  on  the  parliamentary  system  of  France, 
with  certain  modifications  adopted  from  our 
own  country.  According  to  the  ambitious 
scheme  proposed  by  the  provisional  cabinet, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  will  be  chosen 
by  Pariiament  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
will  not  be  eligible  for  reelection.  As  in 
France,  the  Cabinet  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  "in  accord  with  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  legislative  body."  The  Min- 
isters of  War,  Marine,  Finance  and  Public 
Worits,  however,  being  considered  non-polit- 
ical, will  continue  "irremovable  even  in  the 
event  that  the  government  loses  the  confi- 
dence of  Pariiament." 


Will  there  ^^^  European  observers  are  cx- 
be  a  Counter'  pecting  a  counter-rcvolution  at 
/feuoiution?  Lisbon  before  many  months.  The 
army  and  navy,  which  accomplished  the  radi- 
cal change  in  October  last,  are  disappointed 
because  certain  reforms  have  not  yet  been 
carried  out.  Moreover,  the  anti-clerical  meas- 
ures of  the  government  have  offended  the 
Catholic  population.  Many  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  commercially  wealthy  classes  have 
emigrated,  and  this  has  caused  a  general  de- 
pression in  business  and  the  appearance  of 
"hard  times."  Finally,  the  withdrawal  of 
funds  from  Portuguese  banks  by  these  wealthy 
emigreis  to  be  deposited  in  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
has  produced  a  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  and  the  government,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve this,  has  issued  paper  currency  far  in 
excess  of  its  gold  reserve.  It  will  require 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order  and  patience 
not  usually  found  among  Iberian  politicians 
to  pilot  the  Portuguese  ship  of  state  through 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  next  year. 

^^^  The  Chinese  National  Assembly, 
China  the  first  deliberative  body  in  the 
'^^"''  history  of  the  empire,  began  its 
sessions  on  October  3.  It  dissolved  on  January 
II,  after  a  rather  stormy  career  marked  by 
frequent  clashes  with  the  throne  and  the 
Grand  Council.  While  it  failed  to  secure 
most  of  the  reforms  it  asked,  it  did  good  work 
in  preparing  the  v/ay  for  a  general  parliament 
in  1913.  The  Regent  refused  to  create  a 
responsible  ministry  at  once,  as  was  asked, 
but  did  advance  the  date  for  the  summoning 
of  a  general  parliament.  One  of  the  demands 
of  the  Assembly  was  for  the  promulgation  of 
an  imperial  edict  abolishing  the  queue.  The 
wording  of  the  demand  scornfully  spoke  of 
"the  pigtail  commemorating  the  subjection 
of  the  nation  by  a  race  [the  Manchus]  which 
is  now  absorbed  by  a  hardier  people."  The 
throne  refused  this  demand.  Nevertheless 
an  increasing  number  of  officials  and  private 
citizens  are  parting  with  their  queue.  Under 
modem  conditions  of  life  it  has  been  proven 
unhygienic.  Moreover  it  exposes  its  wearer 
to  accidents.  Curiously  enough,  the  only 
formulated  objection  to  its  abolition  has  come 
in  the  form  of  petitions  from  the  silk  and 
cotton  merchants  of  Shanghai  and  Canton, 
who  complain  that  the  new  fashion  would 
change  the  style  of  dress,  and  from  a  number 
of  dealers  in  artificial  human  hair,  who  fear 
lest  the  " market "  will  be  flooded  with  "cheap 
Chinese  goods."  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  an  American  concern  (the  New 
York  "Shipbuilding   Company   of   Camden, 
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Ncw  Jersey,  makers  of  the  Dreadnought 
Arkansas,  which  was  launched  last  month) 
has  just  secured  a  contract  for  building  the 
first  Chinese  man-of-war  ever  laid  down  in 
this  country.  Heretofore  England  and  Japan 
have  built  all  China's  war  vessels. 

.  „      .        History  is  being  made  rapidly  in 

As  Seen  by  an   ,,.•;,  ,    ^  •  ii      lu    * 

AmcricAn  LLma  these  days,  so  rapidly  that 
uuaeruer  ^^^  magadne  articles  and  even 
the  news  despatches  fmd  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  the  reality.  We  have  recorded  the  main 
facts  of  this  progress,  from  time  to  time,  in 
these  pages  and,  during  the  past  two  years, 
have  printed  several  illustrated  articles  pre- 
pared by  experts  on  events  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  In  this  number  we  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  vivid  report 
of  progress,  prepared,  not  by  an  authority  on 
Chinese  affairs,  but  by  a  keen,  alert,  observ- 
ant American  editor  who  has  been  traveling 
in  the  Far  East  for  some  months.  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Poe,  one  of  the  representative  wide- 
awake leaders  of  the  new  South,  is  editor  and 
proprietor  of  a  number  of  agricultural  jour- 
nals having  a  large  circulation  in  the  South. 
He  comes  at  the  subject  with  the  fresh,  keen, 
questioning  mind  of  the  modern  American 
journalist,  and  we  are  confident  our  readers 
will  find  a  good  deal  of  instruction  and  stimu- 
lus to  further  reading  \a  his  article  "China 
Awake  and  at  Work"  which  i;>  found  on  page 
191  this  month. 

^^^  That  the  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Contented  Islands  are  now  measurably  con- 
FiiininoB  Rented  under  American  rule  is 
made  quite  plain  by  the  annual  report,  re- 
cently issued,  of  General  Clarence  R.  Ed- 
wards, Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 
About  11,000  regular  troops  are  garrisoned 
throughout  the  islands,  but,  says  General 
Edwards,  **no  call  upon  them  has  been  neces- 
sary during  the  past  year  or  seems  likely  in 
the  immediate  future."  Order  is  maintained 
by  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  that  splen- 
did body  of  native  police  commanded  by 
American  army  officers.  We  have  more  than 
once  found  occasion  in  these  pages  to  com- 
mend the  excellent  work  of  this  Constabulary. 
Secretary'  Dickinson,  who  recently  made  an 
extended  tour  of  the  islands,  heartily  com- 
mends this  force,  not  only  for  its  regular 
service,  but  for  "its  auxiliar>'  sanitary  work, 
esiKHrially  during  epidemics."  The  number 
of  native  dejx^sitors  in  the  Postal  Saxings 
Bank  has  increased  during  the  past  year  by 
almost  100  i>er  cent.  According  to  General 
Edwards's  reix)rt  there  are  now  375  miles  of 


railroad  in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  and  the 
Alanila  Railroad  Company  is  under  contract 
to  lay  400  miles  more.  Many  natives  arc 
employed  on  these  roSids  as  agents,  clerks, 
engineers,  conductors  and  mechanics,  and 
they  are  characterized  as  "industrious,  effi- 
cient and  responsible."  General  Edwards 
refers  to  what  he  calls  the  "  filipinization  "  of 
the  civil  service  of  the  Island.    He  says: 

It  may  be  regarded  now  as  an  understood  rule 
that  wherever  an  American  for  any  reason  quii> 
the  service  he  is  to  he  relieved,  so  far  as  is  possible 
with  due  regard  to  efficiency,  by  a  Filipino  at  an 
equivalent  salary  so  far  as  the  duty  itself  is  con- 
cerned, but  adjusted  to  meet  the  different  con- 
ditions of  living  and  the  difference  made  necessar> 
on  the  part  of  the  American  employee  by  ser\-ia' 
abroad  and  the  long  distances  necessarily  travckni 
in  reaching  and  returning  from  his  post  of  duty. 

.  ^     .      On  New  Year's  day  the  Common- 

A  Decade  ,  _         .      .  •^.  .        , 

of  wealth  of  Australia  attained  a 
Australia  j^j-g^j.  nieasufc  of  independence 
than  it  has  possessed  during  the  preceding  ten 
years  of  its  existence.  The  Commonwealth 
was  proclaimed  at  Sydney  on  January  i,  1901. 
The  Constitution  which  had  been  adopted  by 
all  the  component  states:  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  West 
Australia  and  the  Island  of  Tasmania,  pro- 
N-ided  that,  until  a  p)ermanent  site  had  been 
chosen  for  the  capital,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  sit  at  Melbourne.  The  capital 
city,  when  chosen,  **must  be  in  New  South 
Wales,  not  less  than  100  miles  from  the  dty 
of  Sydney.'*  Three  years  ago  the  Parliament 
decided  that  the  choice  should  fall  on  the 
district  of  Yass- Canberra,  that  the  federal 
reservation  should  contain  not  less  than  900 
square  miles  and  that  it  should  have  access 
to  the  sea.  On  January  i ,  the  Yass-Canberra 
site  was  approved  by  the  Parliament  as  the 
site  of  the  Federal  capital,  and  the  bill  author- 
izing the  erection  of  government  building!^ 
was  passed  on  the  same  day.  The  Constitu- 
tion also  provided  that  for  ten  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  not 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  net  revenue 
from  duties  and  excises  should  be  applied  to 
Federal  expenditure.  This  condition  expired 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
central  government  thus  acquired  complete 
financial  independence  of  the  states.  With 
the  present  year  also  the  Defense  Act  requir- 
ing compulsory  training  comes  into  active 
operation.  During  191 1  the  central  govern- 
ment assumes  direct  control  over  the  Northern 
territory,  and  the  present  ministry  has  prom- 
ised to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  sur\'ey 
of  the  much  needed  transcontinental  railway. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

(From  December  20,  igio,  to  January  ig,  191 1) 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  20. — The  Senate  passes  the  Omnibus 
Claims  bill  ($2,000,000).  . .  .The  House  considers 
the  Legislativ'e,  Executive,  and  Judicial  appro- 
priation bill. 

December  21. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections  reports  that  the  charges  of 
bribery  in  connection  with  the  election  01  Mr. 
Loriroer  (Rep.,  111.)  have  not  been  sustained. 

January  5. — Both  branches  reassemble  after 
the  holiday  recess. 

January  7. — The  House  considers  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill. 

January  9. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Beveridge 
•Rep.,  Ind.)  presents  the  minority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  declaring 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111^  was  not  legally 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States...  .The 
House,  by  vote  of  222  to  53,  reverses  its  position 
00  a  question  of  rules  similar  to  that  of  last  March. 

January  10. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Crawford 
fRep..  S.  D.)  charges  that  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep., 
III.)  knew  of  fraud  in  connection  with  his  elec- 
tion.... The  House  (>asses  the  Sulloway  Pension 
bill,  which  adds  $45,000,000  annually  to  the  p>en- 
sion  roll. 

January  11. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gallingcr 
(Rep.,  N.  H.)  explains  his  Postal  Subvention  bill; 
Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.)  presents  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  in  favor  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

January  12. — The  House  passes  the  Legislative, 
Fxecutiv-e.  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  ($35,- 
000.000). 

January  13-14. — The  House  considers  the  Army 
appropriation  bill. 

January  16. — In  the  House,  a  combination  of 
"insurgent"  Republicans  and  Democrats  over- 
rates a  decision  of  the  Speaker. 

January   17. — The  Senate  debates  the   Postal 

Subvention  bill The  House  passes  the  Army 

appropriation  biA  ($93,000,000). 

January  18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burrows 
iRi^.  Mich.)  defends  the  committee  report  on  the 
Lonmer  investigation,  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.)  at- 
tacking it The  House  debates  the  Moon  bill 

for  codifying  laws  relating  to  the  judicial^. 

January  19. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Borah  (Rep., 
Id.)  maks  in  favor  of  the  popular  election  of 
Cnited  States  Senators. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT  —  AMERICAN 

December  20. — A  petition  for  the  "  recall  "  of 
Ma>-or  Gill,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  city  charter,  is  signed  by  more  than  11,000 
>'oter». 

December  24. — The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  agrees  to  refund  to  the  Government 
drawbacks  amounting  to  $700,000. 

December  26. — President  Taft  approves  the  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000,000  for  reclamation  work  in 
the  West. 


Senator-elect  a.  j.  gronna,  of  north  dakota 

(Representative  Gronna  has  been  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Johnson) 

December  27. — A  civil  suit  against  the  Beef 
Trust  in  the  federal  court  at  Chicago  is  withdrawn 
in  order  that  criminal  proceedings  may  be  in- 
stituted. 

January  2. — The  Iowa  Railroad  Commission 
orders  a  reduction  in  express  rates  of  from  5  to 
20  per  cent. 

January  3. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
dismisses  the  Government's  Panama-Canal  libel 
suit  against  the  New  York  World. 

January  ±. — The  Government  brings  action 
under  the  Sherman  law  to  dissolve  the  Atlantic 
steamship  combine. 

January  7. — It  is  announced  that  Oscar  S. 
Straus  has  resigned  as  ambassador  to  Turkey; 
W.  W.  Rockill  is  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

January  8. — Governor  Glasscock,  of  West  Vir- 
p:inia,  appoints  Davis  Elkins  to  succeed  his  father 
in  the  United  States  Senate  until  the  Legislature 
elects  a  successor. 

January  9. — The  reargument  of  the  Govern- 
ment's suit  to  dissolve  the  Tobacco  Trust  is  begun 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

January  10. — Lieut.-Gov.  Atlee  Pomerene 
(Dem.)  is  chosen  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio.  .  .  .  The  California  Legislature  elects  Judge 
John  D.  Works  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator.  .  . . 
The  Florida  Senatorial  primary  fails  to  give  any 
candidate  the  necessary  majority.  .  .  .  President 
Taft  orders  that  Commander  Sims,  U.  S.  N.,  be 
publicly  reprimanded  for  indiscreet  remarks  dur- 
ing a  recent  speech  in  London.  .  .  .  The  city  of 
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Boston,  by  vote  of  36,855  to  17,420,  declares  in 
favor  of  license. 

January  12. — President  Taft,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  asks  for  $5,000,000  to  begin  the 
work  of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  The 
Government's  suit  to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly  is  brought  up  for  reargument  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

January  17. — Charles  F.  Johnson  (Dem.)  is 
chosen  by  the  Maine  Legislature  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hale  (Rep.)  in  the  United  States  Senate.  .  .  . 
James  A.  Reed  (Dem.)  is  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri,  succeeding  Mr.  Warner 
(Rep.).  .  .  .  Both  houses  of  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature choose  ex-(iov.  C.eorge  P.  McLean  (Rep.) 
as  United  States  Senator.  .  .  .  (Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock (Dem.)  is  chosen  United  States  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  . .  .  The  North  Dakota  Legislature  re- 
elects Porter  J.  McCumber  (Rep.)  and  chooses 
A.  J.  Gronna  (Rep.)  to  serve  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Senator  Johnson.  .  .  .  Moses  M. 
Clapp  (Rep.,  Minn.)  and  George  A.  Sutherland 
(Rep.,  Utah)  are  reelected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  .  .  .  Senator  AUrich's  plan  for  financial 
reform  is  made  public  by  the  National  Monetary 
Commission. 

January  18. — The  Rhode  Island  legislature 
elects  Henry  F.  Lippitt  (Rep.)  United  States  Sen- 
ator. .  .  .  Charles  K.  Townsend  (Rep.),  who  de- 
feated Senator  Burrows  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary, is  elected  to  the  I'nited  States  Senate  by 
the  Michigan  Legislature.  ...  The  Washington 
I.egislature  elects  \liles  Poindexter  (Rep.)  United 
States  Senator.  .  . .  John  W.  Kern  (Dem.)  is  chosen 
by  the  Indiana  Legislature  to  succeed  Senator 
Beveridge  (Rep.).  .  .  .  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  and  John  H.  Bankhead  (Dem,,  Ala.)  are 
reeltHTted  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

January  19. — The  New  York  Legislature,  after 
three  days  balloting,  fails  to  elect  a  DemcKTat  to 
succeed  Mr.  Depew  (Rep.)  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  ...  At  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  Champ 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  is  nominated  for  Speaker;  the 
I)-)wer  of  appointing  committees  is  conferred  upon 
the  Ways  and  Means  Comrriuce.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
])osed  income-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

DtTcmber  20.  -The  IVcnch  Chaml)er  of  Dep- 
uties endorses  the  (.overnment's  attitude  in  the 
railway  strike. 

December  22. — The  French  Government  plans 
to  prevent  strikes  among  public-service  utilities 
by  means  of  compulsor>'  arbitration. 

December  23. — The  Spanish  Chamber  passes 
the  "padlock"  bill,  prohibiting  for  two  years  the 
creation  of  further  religir)us  orders.  .  .  .  Ramon  H. 
Luco  is  inaugurated  President  of  Chile. 

December  24. — The  Chinese  provincial  leaders 
agitating  at  Peking  the  immediate  convocation  of 
a  general  parliament  are  ordered  home  by  the 
throne.     (See  page  191.) 

January  I. — Cicn.  Juan  Estrada  is  inaugurated 
TVe^ident  of  Nicaragua.  .  .  .  King  Alfonso  renews 
hi^  confidence  in  the  ministry;  Premier  Canalejas 
appoints  three  new  members  to  his  cabinet. 

January  7. — Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  estab- 
lishes a  constitutional  form  of  government  for  his 
principality. 


January  10. — Manuel  E.  Araujo  is  elected  Presi^ 
dent  of  Salvador.  .  .  .  Henri  Brisson,  Radical  So- 
cialist, is  reelected  president  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

January  11. — The  Chinese  National  Assembly 
is  dissolved.  .  .  .  Emilio  Estrada  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Ex:uador.  . .  .  More  than  twenty  men  are 
killed  in  a  *"  between  Mexican  soldiers  and  a 
band  of  inst  s  at  a  point  on  the  Rio  Cirande 

opposite  Comstock,  Texas. 

January  17. — Two  shots  are  fired  at  Premier 
Briand  by  a  madman  in  the  French  Chamber, 
one  of  them  striking  M.  Mirmam,  Director  of  Public 
Relief. 

January  18. — Twenty-four  Japanese  anarchist* 
(one  of  them  a  woman)  are  condemned  to  death 
for  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Crown  Prince;  twcl\T 
of  the  sentences  are  later  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

Januar>'  19. — The  Paraguayan  congress  acce|)ts 
the  resignaii(m  of  President  (iondra  and  elerts 
Colonel  Jara  to  succeed  him. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

December  22. — Two  officers  of  the  British  anny 
are  convicted  at  Leipsic  and  sentenced  to  focr 
years  imprisonment  for  spying  on  ( merman  foM'>' 
cations. 

December  23. — The  Emperor  of  Japan, 
ing  the  Diet,  emphasizes  the  ncx:essity  of 
taining  peace. 

December  31. — President  Taft  authoruct  |fc 
formal  recognition  of  the  new  govemilM|ft"P 
Nicaragua.  .  .  .  An  agreement  between  the  19M 
States  and  Canada,  for  an  international  itfvt} 
commission  to  regulate  rates,  is  made  pubtit  %\ 
Washington. 

January  7. — Reciprocity  negotiations  bctwctn 
c-llicials  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  are  re- 
newed at  Washington. 

January  10. — Secretary  of  State  Knox  and  the 
Honduran  Minister  of  Finance  conclude  a  treat\ 
by  which  the  Cnited  States  guarantees  a  loan  i' 
Honduras  without  assuming  a  financial  prt»t chl- 
orate. 

Januar>'  14. — The  State  I^epartment  announct-^ 
that  complete  agreement  with  Canada  over  tht: 
fisheries  question  has  been  reached. 

January  15. — The  Cnited  States  protests  tt 
(iuatemala  against  alleged  support  to  the  revolu 
tionary  movement  in  Honduras. 

January  17. — Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  sign  a 
convention  of  peace,  withdrawing  troops  from  th< 
frontier. 

January  18. — Colombian  troops  cross  ih< 
border  into  Peruvian  territory. 

AERONAUTICS 

December  26. — Arch  Hoxsey,  in  a  Wright  \n 
plane,  establishes  a  new  height  record  of  ii»47. 
feet  at  Los  Angeles. 

December  29. — .At  an  altitude  of  10,00a  ftx  t 
.Arch  Hoxsey  flies  over  Mount  Wilson. 

December  30. — In  competition  for  the  Michel ii 
Cup  in  France,  Maurice  Tabuteau  (using  a  Far 
man  biplane)  covers  365  miles  in  7  hours  and  4I 
minutes. 

December  31. — Two  of  the  world's  foremo« 
aviators   are    killed    following   accidents    to  thri 
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nidchined;  Arch  Hoxsey  falls  from  a  heip:ht  of  500 
teet  as  Los  Angeles,  and  John  B.  Moisant  falls 
from  his  machine  while  100  feet  in  the  air  at  New 
Orleans. 

Janiiar>'  18. — Eugene  B.  Ely  flics  in  a  Curtiss 
biplane  from  the  aviation  field  near  San  Francisco 
to  the  deck  of  the  cruiser  Petift  ^  -nia,  thirteen 
miles  distant,  and  afterward  maH'  ,    .e  return  trip. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

December  20. — John  D.  Rockefeller  makes  a 
ftnal  gift  of  $10,000,000  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. . .  .  Burley  tobacco  growers  from  five  States 
meet  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  agree  to  pool  the  191 1 
crop  and  raise  none  in  1912. 


THE   LATE   PAUL   MORTON 

PreakSent  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society;  Secretary  of 

Uie  Navy  in  President  Roosevelt's  administration.   Mr. 

Morton  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  January  19) 

December  21. — Fire 'destroys  a  business  block 
in  Cincinnati,  causing  the  death  of  three  persons 
ind  a  property  loss  of  $2,500,000.  ...  An  explosion 
in  a  coal  mine  near  Bolton,  England,  kills  360 
•orkmen. 

December  22. — Fire  Marshal  Horan,  of  Chicago, 
dnd  twenty-three  of  his  men,  lose  their  lives  dur- 
ini{  a  fire  in  the  stockyards. . . .  Fourteen  men  are 
killed  and  forty  injured  in  a  factory  fire  at  Phila- 
•lelphia.  .  .  .  The  Maurelania,  ariving  at  Fish- 
guard, Wales,  completes  a  round  trip  across  the 
Vtlantic  in  twelve  days. 

December  24. — Twenty-seven  persons  are  killed 
in  a  train  wreck  at  Kirkby-Stephen,  northern  Eng- 
land. 

December  27. — A  majority  of  the  railway  em- 
ployees in  Italy  vote  in  favor  of  a  strike. .  .  .  The 
Northern  Bank  of  New  York  City,  with  nine 
^'ranches  and  deposits  of  nearly  $7,000,000,  is 
«l<jaed  by  the  State  banking  officials. 

December  29. — Joseph  G.  Robin,  of  New  York 


City,  is  indicted  for  fraud  in  connection  with  the 
closing  of  the  Northern  Bank. 

December  31. — It  is  announced  from  Berlin  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $1,250,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hero  fund  in  Germany. 

January  3.— In  an  attempt  to  arrest  several 
alleged  anarchists  in  London,  1500  police  and 
soldiers  take  active  part;  the  building  in  which 
they  were  hidden  caught  fire  and  the  men  are 
burned  to  death. 

January  4. — The  candidacy  of  Mme.  Curie  for 
membership  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
causes  the  Institute  of  France  to  declare  against 
the  admission  of  women  to  membership. .  . .  James 
J.  Gallagher,  who  attempted  to  assassmate  Mayor 
Gay  nor  of  New  York  City,  is  sentenced  to  twelve 
years  in  prison  as  a  consequence  of  one  of  the  shots 
injuring  a  bystander. .  . .  The  Washington- Alaska 
Bank,  of  Fairbanks,  the  largest  banking  institu- 
tion in  Alaska,  closes  its  doors. 

January  5. — Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  two- 
score  injured  in  a  railroad  wreck  in  Cape  Colony. 
....  White  burley  tobacco  growers  representing 
three  States  meet  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  agree  to 
plant  no  crop  in  191 1.  ...  A  dormitory  of  one  of 
the  Moody  schools  at  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  amounting  to  $100,000. 

January  6. — ^The  plant  of  the  Minneapolis  Gen- 
eral Electric  Comp>any  is  wrecked  by  a  series  of 
explosions,  causing  ^500,000  damage.  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Taft  refuses  to  commute  the  sentence  of  a 
manufacturer  convicted  of  violating  the  Florida 
peonage  law. 

January  7. — The  Carnegie  Trust  Company,  of 
New  York  City,  is  closed  by  State  banking  officials. 

January  8. — Mobs  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  wreck 
the  offices  of  three  Monarchist  newspapers;  troops 
are  called  out  to  restore  order.  . .  .  The  electric 
and  telephone  plant  of  Santiago,  Chile,  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  loss  amounting  to  $2,000,000. 

January  10. — James  A.  Farrell  is  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  .  .  . 
Three  coal  barges  are  sunk  off"  Cape  Cod  during  a 
storm,  seventeen  of  the  crews  losing  their  lives, 

January  11. — The  majority  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees in  Portugal  strike  for  shorter  hours. 

January  12. — An  earthquake  at  Vyerny,  Asiatic 
Russia,  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
more  than  250  persons. 

January  13. — The  bursting  of  a  large  reservoir 
near  Huelva,  Spain,  causes  the  death  of  eleven 
persons  and  the  flooding  of  many  miles  of  territory. 

January  14. — The  battleship  Arkansas  is 
launched  at  Camden,  N.  J.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese 
railway  strikers  accept  concessions  made  by  the 
employers. 

January  17. — Eight  men  in  the  boiler  room  of 
the  battleship  Delaware  are  killed  by  an  explosion. 

OBITUARY 

December  20. — Seymour  J.  Guy,  of  New  York, 
a  well-known  portrait  painter,  86. 

December  21. — ^James  V.  Watson,  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  financier,  93. 

December 23. — Ex-Congressman  Alphonso  Hart, 
of  Ohio,  80.  .  .  .  Samuel  S.  Dickinson,  general  su- 
perintendent and  vice-president  of  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company,  58.  .  .  .  Gen.  Pierre  M.  F.  Freder- 
ique,  the  Haitian  journalist  and  statesman,  44. 
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BENN   PITMAN 
(The  venerable  exponent  of  the  art  of  shorthand  writ- 
ing, who  died  in  Cincinnati  late  in  December) 

l)eccm!)er  24.  -Ccnint  Franz  Kar!  Wolfgang  von 
Ballcstreni,  formerly  president  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  76.  .  .  .  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  D.  D.,  a 
pioneer  American  missionary  in  India,  74.  .  .  . 
|<)s(»ph  Friedenvvald,  a  promment  merchant  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  Baltimore,  83.  .  .  .  Com- 
modore I*erry  X'edder,  formerly  active  in  New 
York  State  Republican  politics,  72. 

December  25. — Dr.  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard, 
77.  .  .  .  Kx-Congressman  John  D.  Young,  of  Ken- 
tucky, 78. 

December  26. — William  Coutie,  a  well-known 
scientific  writer,  91.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  W^  W.  H. 
Davis,  r.  S.  A.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  wars,  90.  .  .  .  Major  William  P.  Huxford, 
r.  S.  A.,  retired,  recorder  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Koyal  Legion,  66.  .  .  .  Dr.  Clara  A.  Swain, of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  first  woman  sent  as  a  medical 
missionary  to  the  Orient,  76. 

December  27. — Green  McCurtain,  chief  of  the 
Choctaw  nation, 62.  .  .  .  IVntland  ("Frank")  Wor- 
thing, the  actor,  43.  .  .  .  Herman  Brandt,  the  well- 
known  New  York  violinist,  68. 

December  28. — Benn  Pitman,  a  pioneer  short- 
hand reporter,  8«.  .  .  .  John  W.  Ellis,  of  New  York, 
formerly  a  prominent  financier,  93. 

Deceml)er  29. — Aaron  Homer  Byington,  war 
corres{H)ndent  during  the  Rebellion  and  at  one 
time  publisher  of  the  New  York  Sun,  84.  .  .  . 
Prof.  Siimuel  Henry  Butcher,  M.  P.,  of  Cambridge 
Cniversity,  an  authority  on  Greek,  60. 

December  30. — Clarence  Lexow,  who  conducted 
the  legislative  investigation  of  1894  into  New  York 
City  ix)lice  corruption,  58. 

Deceml)er  31. — John  Corson  Smith,  of  Chicago, 
a  well-known  Mason  and  author  of  several  volumes 
«  f  MaM)nic  history,  78. 

January  I.      Brig.-Gen.  John  J.  Curtin,  I'.  S.  A., 


retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  72.  .  .  .  Mis.- 
Julia  Arabella  Eastman,  founder  of  the  Dana  Hall 
School  for  Girls  at  Wellesley  and  author  of  chil 
dren's  books,  74.  ...  M.  Karaulov,  an  influential 
Jewish  member  of  the  Russian  Duma. 

January  2. — Prof.  Joseph  Uphues,  the  German 
sculptor,  60. 

January  3. — William  T.  Wardwell,  a  formtr 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  a  ^xill- 
known  Prohibitionist,  83.  .  .  .  Frederick  Bonner,  at 
one  time  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ledger,  5^.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Faunce,  author 
of  religious  works,  82. 

January  4. — Stephen  B.  Elkins,  United  States 
Senator  from  W'est  Virginia  and  Secretary  of  State 

in    the    cabinet    of    President    Harrison,    69 

Francois  la  Moriniere,  the  Belgian  landscape  paint- 
er, 82.  .  .  .  Commodore  Alexander  McCrackin, 
U.  S.  N.  retired,  70. 

January  5. — Justice  Edward  B.  Whitney,  of  tht 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  53.  .  .  .  Cardinal 
Francesco  Segna,  74. 

January  6. — Sir  John  Aird,  builder  of  the  .\ii- 
souan  Dam,  77.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Ort,  the 
well-known  Lutheran  minister  and  educator  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  67.  .  .  .  Sister  Isidore,  of  New 
Orleans,  known  as  the  "Angel  of  the  Poor,"  85. 

January  7. — Edward  Allen  Perry,  of  Boston, 
well  known  as  a  journalist  in  both  England  and 
America,  64. 

January  8. — George  P.  Rainey,  formerly  chief 
justice  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  65.  . .  .Dr. 
Darwin  Colvin,  a  prominent  surgeon  of  northern 
New  York,  88. 

January  9. — ^William  Whiting,  the  paper  manu- 
facturer and  former  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  69. . . .  Brig.-Gen.  Edgar  S.  Dudle> . 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  66.  .  .  .Robert  Davis,  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  leader  of  New  Jersey,  62. 

January'  10. — Henry  C.  Pitney,  formerly  via- 
chancellor  of  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Buenaventura  Cor 
reoso,  ex-President  of  Panama,  80. 

January  11. — United  States  Senator  Charles  J 
Hughes,  of  Colorado,  57.  .  .  .  Ex-Surgeon-General 
WiUiam  Grier,  U.  S.  N.,  94. 

January  12. — Samuel  Montagu  (Baron  Swayth- 
ling),  head  of  the  prominent  London  banking 
house,  78.  .  .  .  Henry  Burr  Barnes,  the  New  York 
publisher,  65. 

January'  13. — Gen.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe.  sewn 
times  mayor  of  Baltimore,  77.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles  J 
Kipp,  of  Newark,  X.  J.,  an  authority  on  eye  aad 
ear  diseases,  72. 

January  14. — Gen.  George  Brown  Danby,  C  ^ 
A.,  retired,  81. 

January  15. — Ex-Congressman  C.J.  Erdman,  0I 
Pennsylvania,  author  of  the  Erdman  act,  which 
applies  to  arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  64. 

January  17. — Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  nolRi 
English  explorer  and  author,  89.  .  .  .  George  Joli»- 

son,  former  chief  statistician  of  Canada,  75 

Surrogate  Abner  C.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  67. 

January'  18. — Rt.  Rev.  William  Paret,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Marylan«l. 

85 Bishop  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  of  the  P.  K 

Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts,  58.  . . .  Peter 
K.  Dederick,  a  New  York  inventor,  73. 

January'  19. — Paul  Morton,  president  of  tht; 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  Secretar>  "< 
the  Navy  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  54. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH 


GOOD  WORK 

(RecTprocity  Eiegotiationa  between  our  State  Department  and  the  Canadian  Government  progressed  hopefully  last  month) 

From  the  Journal  (Detrrjit) 


NAILING    DOWN   ONE   PLANK  ICEBOUND 

Rcferrimc  to  the  effort  to  frame  legislation  for  a  permanent  (The  passage  of  the  good  ship  "Subsidy  Bill  "  blocked  by 
Taitf  Commission  before  the  close  of  the  present  Congress)  opposition  ice  in  Congress) 

Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis)  Fn>m  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul^ 

l(o 
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Copyright  by  Harper  &  Brother* 

"SAY,  BOSS,  WHY  DON't  YER  HUNCH  OVER  A  LITTLE 

TO  DE   ODDER   SIDE?      DEN   DE   MACHINE 

WILL   RUN    better" 

From  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York) 

Mr.  Kemble's  suggestion  in  the  cartoon 
above  that  the  "Boss"  lean  over  a  little  more 
to  the  "Progressive"  side  of  the  machine 
seems  to  be  in  line  w4th  the  President's  own 


won't  trust  the  load  to  the  mule 

— Lucky  mule  to  escape  the  responsibility 
From  the  Press  (Philadelphia) 

idea  and  recent  actions.  The  newspaptr 
announcement  that  Mr.  Taft  would  seek  a  re- 
nomination  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  car- 
toons, two  of  which  we  reproduce  below.  The 
tariff  revision  cartoon  on  this  page  makes  the 
point  that,  although  the  Democratic  part} 
gained  its  success  last  fall  on  that  issue,  it 
seems  likely  to  escape  the  responsibility  of 
a  new  revision  by  reason  of  the  creation  of  a 
tariff  board. 


OH, joy! 

From  the  Record  (Fort  Worth) 
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SMOKING    OUT    THE    COON — "SPECIAL    PRIVILEGE' 
From  La  FoUette's  Weekly  (Madison) 


HIS  SWAN   SONG 
Prom  the  World-Herald  (Omaha) 

Little  more  than  a  month  of  life  now  re- 
mains for  the  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress— Whence  the  Elephant's  "swan  song/' 
With  the  prospect  of  soon  coming  into  power, 
the  present  Democratic  minority  seems  to 
have  softened  somewhat  its  antagonism  to  the 
famous  Cannon  rules.  The  election  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  last  month  of  Mr.  Champ 
Clark  as  Speaker  of  the  next  Congress  gives 
point  to  the  cartoonist's  question  "What  will 
he  do  with  it?  "  In  the  lower  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  the  page  Mr.  Bryan  is  seen  scrutinizing 
various  Democratic  Presidential  possibilities 
to  see  whether  they  have  the  Bryan  brand. 


CHAMP   CLARK    AND    THE    DEMOCRATIC    LEADERSHIP 

What  will  he  do  with  it? 
From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 


THE   POLmCAL   WBATHER-VANE 

Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


KXVE   THEY  THE  BRYAN  BRAND? 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 
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ILLINOIS   TO   THE   STATE   LEGISLATURE 
"Walk  straight,  gentlemen!       No  more  disgraceful  per- 
formances! " 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 

The  State  of  Illinois,  remembering  the 
recent  scandals  connected  with  the  State 
Legislature,  admonishes  the  new  body  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  State  House  to  "walk  straight." 
An  interesting  article  on  the  situation  in 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  referred  to  in  the  car- 
toon below,  will  be  found  on  page  171  of  this 
issue.  Senatorial  elections  in  various  States 
last  month,  together  with  the  Lorimer  case, 
did  much  to  strengthen  public  sentiment  for 
the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators. 


REPRESENTING   THE   EMPIRE   STATE    (TAMHANY) 
From  the  Press  (New  York) 


;J^«»— ^^^'^-JH. 


BEV'ERIDGE  RIDDLING  THE  SUPPORT 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


IN    ADAMS  COUNTY,  OHIO 

"Worrying   about   your   disfranchisement,  Ezry? " 
"No;  but  I'm  eternally  disgraced.     They  served  a  war- 
ant  on  me," 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York) 


A  HOPELESS   EFFORT 
From  the  Sun  (Balttmon;) 
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A   DANGEROUS   SHORE 
Prom  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 


UNCLE   SAM.   THE    NEW   BANKER 
Prom  the  Daily  Bee  (Omaha) 

Uncle  Sam's  operations  as  a  banker  for  the 
people  in  the  new  postal  savings  banks  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  The  recent 
acquisition  of  several  banking  institutions  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  inspires  the  cartoonist  with 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  Subway  sys- 
tem will  be  the  next  thing  to  be  annexed. 
With  the  Standard  Oil  case  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  the  question  whether 
the  oil  trust  will  go  to  pieces  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  very  much  in 
Ihe  public  mind.  In  the  opinion  of  the  car- 
toonist, the  much  discussed  **  Oregon  system  " 
of  jjovemment  leaves  the  legislator  little  to  do. 


next! 

From  the  World  (New  York) 


JO^h^i^ 


where  the  people  rule! 

Ileckon  you  won't  find  much  left  to  do  in  there,  my 
From  the  Oregonian  (Portland) 


THE    controversy    ENDS 

(Govenimenl  experts  have  reported  that  Comnian<hT 

Peary  came  very  close  to  the  Pole) 

From  the  Lrader  (Cleveland) 


ASSOCIATE    JUSTICE    LAMAR,   OF 
THE    SUPREME    COURT 


BY  JAMES  H.  BLOUNT 


W^ 


^HEN  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
most  gigantic  aggregation  of  private 
capital  the  world  ever  saw,  is  about  to  go  on 
trial  for  its  life,  upon  a  motion  made  by  the 
Government  to  dissolve  it,  before  the  high 
court  which  American  patriotism  delights  to 
call  "the  greatest  tribunal  on  earth,"  the 
personality  of  a  newly  appointed  member  of 
that  court  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  the  general  public. 

The  opinion  of  the  new  judge  may  control 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  case,  in  the 
event  the  court  should  be  divided.  Four  and 
four  being  eight,  the  Standard's  life  and  its 
billions  may  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
ninth  man.  And,  seeing  that  the  ninth  man, 
whichsoever  of  the  nine  he  might  be,  can  neither 
be  bought  by  Standard  Oil  nor  swayed  against 
it  by  political  stump  speeches  of  amateur 
lawyers,  all  is  still  well  with  the  Republic. 

Imagine  a  scholarly  jurist,  combining  some- 
thing of  the  captivating  modesty  of  William 
Dean  Howells  with  the  judicial  acumen  of 
Alton  B.  Parker,  the  purity  in  private  life 
of  William  McKinley,  and  the  integrity  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  you  have  data  con- 
cerning the  personal  equation  of  Joseph 
Rucker  Lamar,  the  new  Associate  Justice, 
which  even  the  halting  voice  of  dazzled  envy 
would  scarce  gainsay. 

"There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Lamars  of 
Georgia,"  says  a  biographer  of  the  new  jus- 
tice's famous  kinsman  and  predecessor  on  the 
Supreme  Bench,  Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar 
(who,  it  may  be  recalled  in  passing,  before  he 
consecrated  his  life  to  the  bench,  had  pre- 
viously served,  hke  Chief  Justice  White,  in 
the  Senate,  like  Judges  Day  and  Moody  in 
the  Cabinet,  and,  like  the  last  named,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives),  "  that  their  fam- 
ily was  of  Huguenot  origin  .  .  .  and  fled 
from  France  in  the  celebrated  exodus  conse- 
quent upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685."  However  that  may  be, 
their  history  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  of  Georgia  as  is  that  of  the  Adamses  of 
Massachusetts,  or  that  of  the  Bayards  of  Dela- 
ware. The  opening  years  of  the  last  century 
found  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  ist,  father  of 
the  L.  Q.  C.  above,  engaged,  as  was  the  sub- 


ject of  this  article,  in  its  closing  years,  in 
revising  the  statutes  of  the  State;  the  early 
Georgia  Reports  (Dudley's)  contain  some 
luminous  decisions  of  his,  just  as  those  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years  later  contain  some 
masterpieces  by  the  subject  hereof;  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  bar  of  Baldwin  Suf)erior 
Court  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death  contain 
a  description  which  would  quite  fit  the  li\Tng 
judge :  *  *  His  candor,  ingenuousness  and  modes- 
ty were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  amenity 
and  kindness  to  all  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice."  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar,  his  brother,  uncle  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  L.  Q.  C,  emigrated  early  from  Georgia 
to  Texas,  led  tiie  cavalry  charge  that  broke 
the  Mexican  line  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  later  became  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  But  that  is  another  story.  We  can 
but  glance  back  for  a  moment  at  the  illustrious 
dead  in  passing  to  a  nearer  study  of  the  living. 

Joseph  Rucker  Lamar  was  bom  in 
Georgia  on  October  14,  1857;  educated,  after 
the  *' three  R's"  period,  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W. 
Va.,  and  Washington  and  Lee  Univeraty; 
married  in  1880;  served  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  1886-89,  ^  Commissioner  to  re- 
vise the  Code,  in  1895,  and  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  1903-5, 
resigning  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  Add 
that,  except  as  above  indicated,  he  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the  last  thirty  yean 
or  so,  and  you  have  the  whole  story  of  his 
objective  life. 

It  was  through  his  service  in  the  Legislature 
that  Judge  Lamar  first  became  well  and  fav- 
orably known  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
Georgia  Legislature  is  quite  a  respectable  in- 
stitution comparatively. '  The  members  used 
to  log-roll  to  elect  judges  and  prosecuting 
attorneys,  but  the  only  evil  in  that  was  that 
it  made  them  a  close  corporation,  so  the 
people  put  a  stop  to  the  system  by  resuming 
the  delegated  power  of  selecting  those  func- 
tionaries. They  also  used  to  take  railroad 
passes  before  the  passing  of  the  pass;  but 
they  do  not  have  "jackpots"  at  the  end  of 
the  session  for  division  among  the  faithful, 
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nor  do  they*  even  waive  the  constitution 
"between  friends,"  and  with  them,  a  man 
might  as  well  be  a  coward  as  to  be  a  crook. 
In  the  legislatures  of  1886-89  Judge  Lamar  did 
yeoman  service  in  bringing  Georgia  pleading 
and  practice  abreast  of  the  times  by  various 
reforms  in  judicial  procedure.  What  is 
known  in  Georgia  as  the  Uniform  Procedure 
Act  of  1887   consolidated  law  and  equity 


pleading  and  put  the  State  in  line  with  the 
constructive  legislation  of  the  age,  which 
pays  less  attention  to  "the  science  of  state- 
ment" and  more  to  the  *' substance  of  right." 
So  that  when  he  returned  to  the  practice, 
"Joe"  Lamar,  as  he  was  then  widely  known 
with  respect  and  affection,  had  a  circle  of 
friends  among  the  leading  men  in  every 
county  of  the  State,  who  knew  him  then,  as 
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the  whole  State  has  since,  and  the  nation  will 
soon,  to  be  a  man  of  conspicuous  probity,  splen- 
did intellect,  and  immense  capacity  for  labor. 

Six  years  after  Judge  Lamar  retired  from 
the  Legislature,  the  time  rolled  round  for  the 
periodical  revision  of  the  State  laws,  which 
occurs  in  Georgia  every  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  suggestion  of  his  name  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  revise  the  Code  was  re- 
ceived with  very  general  satisfaction,  and 
along  with  two  older  and  (then)  more  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governol:  a  member  of  the  Code  Commission 
of  1895.  It  was  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to 
that  Commission  that  the  writer  first  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  the  new  justice,  and  it 
is  because  he  remembers  his  connection  with 
the  labors  of  that  Commission  as  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  improving  of  his  life  and 
the  association  with  Judge  Lamar  as  espe- 
cially elevating  and  helpful,  then  and  ever 
since,  that  these  lines  are  submitted  by  way 
of  appreciation  of  him. 

Justice  Lamar's  appointment  by  Gov. 
J.  M.  Terrell  (who  is  now  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia)  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  in  1903,  was  of  course  received  with 
that  general  approval  which  naturally  follows 
the  appointment  of  such  a  man,  and  his  subse- 
quent service  in  that  court  has  added  ma- 
terially to  the  vmquestionably  high  standing 
it  already  had  with  the  bar  of  the  country. 

He  resigned  in  1905  and  resmned  the  prac- 
'  tice  of  law  in  Augusta,  where  he  probably 
would  be  still  if  the  midwinter  charms  of 
that  lovely  Southern  dty  had  not  attracted 
the  presence  of  the  President,  who  met  him 
there  and  conceived  for  him  the  same  high 
espect  and  regard  that  has  long  been  enter- 
lained  by  the  people  of  Georgia,  as  well  as 
by  all  other  distinguished  visitors  from  the 
North  who  have  happened  to  discover  him  on 
his  native  heath. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  1902,  before 
he  went  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  th^.  ^tate, 
is  well  worthy,  at  this  juncture,  of  tK*,  ^ous 
consideration  of  thoughtful  men.  Mr.  Lc*  -m: 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  u.t 
memorial  address  over  the  p  ives  of  the 
Confederate  dead  at  Athens,  -a.  He  took 
no  press  agent  along,  being  exceptionally  free 
from  the  habit,  but  he  made  it  an  occasion 
for  talking  in  neighborly  fashion  to  his  own 
people  about  the  race  question,  and  how  the 
dead,  if  they  could  only  come  back,  would 
have  us  handle  it.  An  educational  confer- 
ence happened  to  be  on  in  Athens  at  the  time, 
and  a  number  of  prominent  Northern  men, 
Mr.    George    Peabody,    Dr.    Albert    Shaw, 


editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  others 
who  were  there  to  attend  it,  went  to  hear  the 
speech.  So  impressed  were  they  that  they 
aiterward  asked  the  speaker's  permission  t<i 
reproduce  it  on  their  return  to  the  North  for 
general  distribution.  Let  Dr.  Shaw  tell  some 
of  their  impressions  in  his  own  words,  as  he 
does  in  the  preface  to  the  pamphlet  reproduc* 
ing  the  speech: 

The  speaker  was  a  man  who  bears  a  name  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  the  South  and  of  the 
nation.  ...  He  views  the  race  question 
seriously,  but  without  pessimism,  and  in  the  true 
perspective  .  .  .  and  he  touches  the  very  root 
of  remedial  policy  when  he  points  out  the  duty  of 
the  South  to  improve  the  status  of  the  negro  race 
on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  side  as  prelimin- 
ary to  the  ultimate  success  of  universal  education 
and  effective  school  training. 

Said  Judge  Lamar,  among  other  things,  in 
this  address:  "The  time  must  come — ^I  think 
it  is  rapidly  coming — ^when  we  shall  receive 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  nation  in  our 
effort  to  deal  with  this  issue.  ...  He 
(the  negro)  can  only  be  elevated  by  education 
— not  the  mere  education  of  books,  but  the 
education  that  comes  from  contact  with 
the  superior  mind."  And  farther  on  in  the 
speech,  he  adjures  the  white  landowner  of  the 
South,  by  the  sacred  memory  of  the  dead  and 
his  duty  to  himself  and  his  family,  that  he  b 
"  bound  to  assist  his  tenant  with  instructions 
and  kindly  advice;  bound  to  see  that  the  land 
which  he  received  as  an  inheritance  from  his 
father  shall  be  transmitted  as  a  heritage  of 
equal  value  to  his  children.  .  .  .  the  ten- 
ant improving  his  own  condition  and  that  of 
the  land."  The  keynote  is  intensive  farming 
and  industrial  education,  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  both  races  and  the  uplift  of  the  weaker. 
"Here,"  said  he,  "is  a  homely  solution  of  the 
race  problem.  ...  It  will  elevate  the 
negro  and  multiply  the  resources  of  the  land. 
It  will  tend  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  illiterac> , 
etc."  Says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  concluding  his  fore- 
word to  the  Northern  reprint:  "To  approach 
our  great  problems  of  American  life  and  societ  y, 
whether  Northern  or  Southern,  Eastern  <.r 
Western,  urban  or  nural,  in  the  light  of  patriot  ir 
duty  and  in  the  broad-minded  spirit  of  this  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Lamar's,  is  to  do  our  share  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  a  true  national  destiny." 

Since  that  time  the  Northern  millionaire 
philanthropists  and  statesmen  Messrs.  Car- 
negie,  Rockefeller ,Taft,  and  the  rest,  have  been 
more  and  more  directing  their  endeavors  for 
the  uplift  of  the  negro  in  the  South  along 
the  broad  lines  of  Judge  Lamar's  speech, 
through  the  Moses  of  their  race.  Dr.  Booker 
T.  Washington. 
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ADAMS  COUNTY 


BY  ALBERT  S     \VV 


\  COUXTRY  lawyer  of  courage  and  sagac- 
^^  ity,  serving  as  a  local  judge  in  southern 
Ohio,  is  now  setting  this  country  an  example 
in  methods  of  political  reform  that  will  give 
his  name  an  enduring  place  in  the  annals  of 
our  great  American  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment. By  many  different  means, — some 
of  them  bold  and  fiagrant,  others  stealthy 
and  indirect, — the  use  of  money  has  tainted 
the  purity  and  honor  of  our  politics.  But  of 
all  these  forms  of  corruption,  the  one  most 
to  be  deplored  is  the  poisoning  of  the  spring 


ol  jjopular  government  at  its  very  source. 
The  habit^^l  and  wholesale  bribery  of 
voters  not  ox\y  makes  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority a  laughing-stock  and  a  farce,  but  it 
destroys  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  com- 
munities, and  so  impairs  manhood  as  to  un- 
fit it  for  the  best  things  in  every  sphere  of 
social  or  business  life.  We  have  had  in  our 
great  cities  fearful  examples  of  ballot-box 
stuffing;  fraudulent  registration;  dishonesty 
in  the  counting  of  votes  and  returning  of 
results;   colonization  of  repeaters;  false  nat- 
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uralization  of  foreigners,  and  other  offenses 
against  fair  and  honest  elections.  But  these 
things,  which  may  indeed  defeat  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  the  rightful  voters,  are  too 
trivial  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with 
the  offense  of  corrupting  the  rightful  voters 
themselves.  The  bribed  voter  has  lost  his 
natural  zest  for  the  great  American  game  of 
politics.  He  has  forsworn  that  tradition  of 
party  narrowness  and  prejudice  that  has  its 
shining  virtues,  because  the  followers  of 
Jackson  or  Clay  were  at  least  honest  in  par- 
tisanship. The  voter  who  has  reconciled 
himself  to  the  practice  of  selling  his  vote  to 
the  party  or  the  candidate  that  can  offer  the 
best  cash  price,  has  lost  the  hope  and  faith 
that  make  us  a  real  ''people  of  destiny''  and 
that  auist  be  our  reliance  in  any  national  crisis. 

Sweeping  reforms  have  at  times  been  ac- 
complimed  through  the  power  of  a  concrete 
example,  when  the  evil  seemed  most  preva- 
lent and  most  difficult  to  combat.  Judge 
A.  2L  Blair,  holding  court  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  has  furnished  such  an  example,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  of 
his  work  will  be  felt  in  hundreds  of  counties 
and  in  many  different  States.  Our  comment, 
therefore,  is  m)t  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
up  that  county  to  an  unpleasant  notoriety. 
On  the  contrary,  Adams  County  is  to  be 
praised  and  congratulated. 

With  no  threat,  or  help,  or  suggestion  from 
the  outside  world,  Adams  County — lying 
somewhat  off  the  main  lines  of  travel  and 
left  a  good  deal  to  its  own  leadership  and  its 
o>^-n  conclusions — has  shown  moral  and  social 
power  to  regenerate  itself.  When  election 
day  comes  round  again, — as,  for  example, 
next  year,  when  a  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  chosen  as  well  as  many  other 
officials  of  narrower  jurisdiction, — Adams 
County  will  have  a  restricted  electorate  of 
perhaps  4000  votes,  as  compared  with  the 
6000  votes  available  for  recent  elections. 
But  the  4000  next  year  will  go  to  the  polls 
with  a  finer  pride  in  the  honor  of  being  sov- 
ereign American  citizens  than  has  ever  been 
felt  heretofore  in  any  county  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  have  had  the  thing  brought 
home  to  them:  some  2000  citizens  of  Adams 
County  who  have  heretofore  indulged  in  the 
practice  of  selling  their  votes  will  have  been 
kept  away  from  the  polls  by  sentence  of  dis- 
franchisement for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Judge  Blair  is  himself  a  product  of  Adams 
County,  although  his  home  is  at  Portsmouth, 
the  chief  town  of  the  adjoining  county  of 
Scioto.  His  judicial  circuit  lies  in  the  great 
bend  of  the  Ohio  River  at  the  extreme  south- 
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ern  point  of  the  State,  and  includes  Adams, 
Pike,  Scioto,  and  Lawrence  counties.  This 
part  of  Ohio  was  settled  in  early  pioneering 
days,  when  the  Ohio  River  was  the  chief 
thoroughfare  to  the  West.  Many  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania went  into  those  counties,  together 
with  pioneers  from  the  Carolinas  by  way  of 
Kentucky,  and  some  families  from  New  York 
and  the  Eastern  States.  In  the  Civil  War 
these  counties  were  represented  more  largely 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Since  the  war,  however,  this  southern  strip 
of  Ohio,  like  many  other  rural  localities  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still. And  where  country  neighborhoods  are 
not  making  marked  progress,  they  are  likely 
to  give  evidence  of  some  moral  and  social  de- 
cadence. Just  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  great  vitality  in  the  pioneering  com- 
munities of  southern  Ohio  along  the  river. 
The  majestic  forests  were  rapidly  broken  by 
clearings,  and  the  virgin  soils  were  highly 
productive.  There  was  zeal  for  education; 
and  strong  men  and  women  were  in  the  lead. 
But  after  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  most 
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\igorous  and  progressive  of  these  people 
from  the  river  counties  went  to  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  the  farther  west.  Those  who 
remained  at  home  had  to  compete  with  the 
still  richer  farm  lands  of  the  prairie  States. 

The  farm  country  tributary  to  Cincinnati 
before  the  Civil  War  had  been  the  most 
prosperous  in  America.  But  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  other  West- 
ern centers  arose  to  destroy — for  a  time — 
the  importance  of  the  river  valleys  tributary 
to  Cincinnati  as  producers  of  grain  and  meat. 
The  log-cabin  stage  of  civilization  in  the 
first  generation  is  not  harmful.  But  where  a 
checking  of  agricultural  development  holds 
the  people  of  the  "back  townships"  prac- 
tically in  the  log-cabin  stage  for  a  hundred 
years,  there  comes  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
average  of  character  and  efficiency.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  poorer  townships  of 
these  Ohio  River  counties  have  shown  this 
kind  of  tendency  to  social  decline. 

This  would  explain  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  found,  within  the  past  month,  that  in 
certain  neighborhoods  having,  let  us  say,  a 
hundred  votes,  every  voter  without  exception 
was  actually  guilty  of  having  sold  his  vote 
in  the  last  election  and  was  accordingly  in- 


dicted and  disfranchised  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Such  a  condition  would  have  been 
not  only  impossible,  but  almost  unthinkabk, 
at  any  time  before  the  Civil  War. 

What  these  communities  need  is  a  fresh 
start.  They  need  a  dvic  and  industrial  re- 
vival much  more  than  they  need  the  oW- 
fashioned  kind  of  religious  revival.  They 
have  not  been  lacking  in  a  certain  sort  of 
religious  life, — ^at  least  they  have  had  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  church  organizations  of  the 
earlier  day^.  Yet,  in  the  drag-net  of  kst 
month,  not  only  were  hundreds  of  dniBdi 
members  disfranchised  for  the  crime  of  silk- 
ing merchandise  of  their  votes,  but  tbrfist 
also  included  church  officers,  Sunday-sdbool 
superintendents,  and  two  or  three  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  Yet  the  churches  must  not 
be  disparaged;  for  in  the  main  they  have 
helped  to  keep  alive  in  Adams  County  that 
spirit  of  decency  which  has  at  last  so  strongly 
asserted  itself.  In  these  nural  counties  drink- 
ing and  gambling  and  other  forms  of  social 
disorder  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  people;  and  the  churches  have 
for  some  years  been  fighting  these  bad  tend- 
encies. Judge  Blair  himself  had  been  strongly 
identified  with  the  movement  against  the 
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drink  evil.  It  seems  to  be  within  bounds 
to  say  that  the  moral  force  requisite  to  begin 
the  successful  assault  upon  the  trafficking  in 
votes  had  been  accumulated  in  the  effort  to 
tight  down  the  worst  evils  of  the  drink  traffic 
in  Adams  County,  and  to  eliminate  other 
forms  of  social  corruption, — movements  in 
which  the  women  have  shown  greater  numer- 
ical strength,  and  deeper  power  of  conviction 
and  continuous  effort,  than  the  men. 

Judge  Blair's  great  title  to  fame  will  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  invented  and  applied  a 
really  effective  method  of  reform.  It  is  not 
that  the  laws  of  Ohio  against  bribery  and 
corruption  in  elections  are  either  good,  bad, 
«»r  indifferent.  In  fact  they  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  as  Governor  Harmon  now 
reminds  the  legislature.  But  such  practices 
have  always,  everywhere,  under  popular 
governments,  been  manifestly  unlawful.  The 
trouble  has  always  been,  in  a  corrupted  com- 
raimity,  to  find  the  leverage  whereby  to  ob- 
tain the  evidence,  secure  indictments,  and 
make  certain  of  convictions.  Judge  Blair 
himself  for  several  years  has  been  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  purify  the  politics  of  Adams 
County,  and  it  is  only  now  that  he  has  suc- 


ceeded. Like  almost  every  great  thing,  it 
all  seems  easy  and  simple  when  once  stated. 
Let  the  outline  of  the  method  be  presented  in 
a  few  sentences. 

To  begin  with,  the  buying  and  selling  of 
votes,  which  had  been  going  on  in  Adams 
County  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  be- 
come so  open  and  shameless  as  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  Nobody  in  private 
conversation  denied  the  facts.  Many  of 
those  who  had  sold  their  votes  seemed  rather 
proud  than  ashamed  of  the  transaction. 
Judge  Blair  had  been  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  political  life  of  the  county  that  he 
knew,  as  did  many  others,  the  condition  pre- 
vailing. He  knew  that  both  parties  had  been 
guilty,  and  that  the  local  politicians  and 
''party  workers"  had  been  very  generally 
engaged  in  making  the  bargains  and  dis- 
tributing the  money,  using  their  respective 
quotas  of  funds  contributed  in  greater  part 
by  candidates  for  office. 

The  law  of  Ohio  permits  the  judge,  in  ;i 
bribery  case,  to  grant  immunity  to  those  who 
turn  informer  and  become  State's  evidence. 
Judge  Blair^s  great  thought  was  to  take  all 
the  politicians  and  vote-buyers  in  the  county, 
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ment  against  those  who  refused  to  confesi>. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  clearly 
best  for  the  politicians  to  put  all  the  facts  in 
the  hands  of  the  judge  and  the  jury. 

The  next  part  of  the  scheme  was  to  be  the 
announcement,  through  all  the  new^>apers 
of  the  county,  and  through  all  other  sources 
of  publicity,  that  the  names  of  those  who  had 
sold  their  votes  were  known  to  Judge  Blair 
and  to  the  grand  jury,  and  that  indictments 
had  been  found  against  them.  If,  however, 
they  were  wise  enough  to  come  to  West 
Union,  the  county  seat,  of  their  own  free  will 
and  make  confession  to  the  judge, — thus 
saving  the  expense  and  trouble  of  serving 
papers  and  making  arrests, — they  would  be 
treated  with  great  leniency.  It  was  a  i>art 
of  the  scheme  not  to  make  known  the  infor- 
mation disclosed  to  the  grand  jury  by  the  poli- 
ticians, and  not  to  make  public  the  names  of 
those  against  whom  indictments  had  been 
found.  It  was  desired  that  as  many  as  possi- 
ble might  facilitate  the  movement  of  justice 
by  making  confession,  and  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  sentenced. 

Such  was  the  bold,  simple  project.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  as  eflfective  in  practice 
as  it  was  comprehensive  in  conception. 

Judge  Blair  formed  his  si>ecial  grand  jurj- 
of  fifteen  citizens  of  Adams  County,   and 


to  the  number  perhaps  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, summon  them  as  witnesses  before  a 

special  grand  jury,  and  promise  them  all  im-  operations  began  on  the  13th  of  December 
munity  from  present  or  future  prosecution  To  show  that  no  party  advantage  was  sought, 
if  they  would  turn  over  to  the  court  and  the  grand  jury  consisted  of  seven  Repub- 
grand  jury  their  lists  of  pur- 
chased voters,  with  the 
amounts  paid,  and  all  the 
necessary  facts.  It  was  not 
Judge  Blair's  motive  to  sub- 
ject any  individuals  whatso- 
ever to  drastic  punishment, 
nor  did  he  intend  to  humil- 
iate any  one,  beyond  the 
point  of  incidental  necessity. 
His  one  object  was  to  break 
up  the  practice  of  bribe-giv- 
ing and  taking.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  if  all  the  vote- 
buyers  should  put  the  grand 
jury  in  possession,  frankly, 
of  the  entire  truth,  they 
would  bring  no  harm  upon 
themselves  and  a  minimum 
of  harm  upon  the  men  whose 
\'otes  had  been  sold. 

The  essence  of  Judge 
Blair*s  scheme  was  leniency 
toward  all  who  confessed 
fully  and  freely,  and  stern 
♦  hreats  of  condign  punish- 
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licaDS,  seven  Democrats,  and  one  Prohibi- 
tionist. A  former  Congressman,  the  Hon. 
L.  J.  Fcnton,  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
probity,  was  made  foreman.  In  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  Judge  Blair  made  a  frank 
statement  of  the  situation,  the  following 
paragraph  being  an  example  of  his  forcible, 
direct  stjrle: 

Conservative  leaders  of  both  parties  claim  that 
the  purchasable  vote  of  Adams  County  is  at  least 
7000,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  vote. 
The  young  people  of  the  county  are  growing  up 
with  full  knowledge  of  this  open  trafhc  in  votes  and 
conditions  are  becominp;  intolerable.  The  pur- 
chase of  votes  with  which  this  county  has  been 
cursed  for  years  is  so  common  that  only  a  few  men, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  not  identified  with 
this  merchandise  of  the  ballot.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  grand  jury  would  not  dare  indict  any  one 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  votes,  but  I  believe  you 
will  do  your  duty.  If  it  should  develop  that  you 
do  not  bring  indictments,  then  a  condition  of  an- 
archy prevails  in  Adams  county. 

The  grand  jury  took  the  judge  at  his  word; 
ail  the  politicians  and  precinct  workers  were 
gathered  in;  a  local  editor  who  wrote  an 
article  denouncing  the  investigation  was  sen- 
tenced to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempt of  court;  and  forthwith  there  was 
consternation  throughout  the  625  square 
miles  of  Adams  County.  Within  a  few  days 
the  indictment  mill  was  grinding  out  true 
bills  at  the  average  rate  of  a  hundred  or  more 
every  day.  The  politicians  gave  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  particular  precinct  or  town- 
ship under  inquiry  was  diily  warned.  The 
judge  was  aided  by  a  special  prosecutor,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Stephenson,  whose  efforts  were  assid- 
uous, and  by  no  means  unnecessary.    For 
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THE  ADAMS   COUNTY  JAD-,  IN  TEMPORARY   USE   AS   COURTHOUSE 


THIS  MAN,  WHO  IS  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD,  WALKED 

THROUGH  THE  SNOW  FROM  BENTONVILLE,  TEN  MILES 

DISTANT,   TO  SQUARE  THINGS   WITH   JUDGE   BLAIR 

although  a  situation  had  been  created  which 
frightened  the  guilty,  making  them  feel  that 
if  they  did  not  confess  they  might  be  sent 
to  prison,  there  still  remained  many  points 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  firm  and  resolute  prose- 
cutor who  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  judge.  For 
it  was  not  quite  the  uniform 
rule  that  the  guilty  con- 
fessed, and  in  a  few  in- 
stances there  were  jail 
sentences  which  were  not 
remitted. 

After  the  movement  had 
fairly  begun  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  indictments  had 
been  found,  Judge  Blair  and 
Prosecutor  Stephenson  in- 
serted the  following  notice 
in  all  the  newspapers  of 
Adams  County: 


V\^e  ask  all  citizens  who  ha\  c 
knowledge  of  any  persons  who 
received  money  at  the  last 
election  and  who  are  not  com- 
ing  in,   or   who   know   of   any 
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person  who  bought  votes  and  who  has  not  been  in 
court,  or  who  has  tried  to  shield  any  person  who 
received  money  at  the  last  election,  to  let  the  un- 
dersigned know  at  once.  We  will  keep  your  name 
in  Strict  confidence  and  you  will  greatly  facilitate 
our  work. 

Albion  C.  Blair,  Judge. 
Will  P.  Stephenson,  Prosecutor. 

As  a  result  of  these  notices,  the  grand  jury 
was  busy  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  New 
Year,  and  by  that  time  it  had  indicted  ex- 
actly 1500  voters.  It  then  adjourned  for  a 
few  days  to  enable  Judge  Blair  to  catch  up 
with  his  work  of  sentencing  the  hundreds 
who  were  pleading  guilty.  The  Judge's 
method  in  dealing  with  these  men  was  sim- 
ple, colloquial,  and  informal.  His  manner 
and  tone  were  kindly  and  often  humorous. 
The  culprit  was  generally  asked  to  tell  some- 
thing of  his  family  and  his  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  facts  about  the  vote-selling  trans- 
action; and  the  judge  showed  a  rare  talent 
for  giving  the  needed  word  of  good  advice. 

From  the  first,  his  practice  w-as  to  impose 
a  fine  of  $25  at  once,  remitting  all  but  $5, 
then  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  six  months 
in  the  workhouse  at  Cincinnati  (which  was 
at  once  suspended  in  consideration  of  future 
good  behavior),  and  finally  to  disfranchise 
the  voter  for  five  years,  this  part  of  the  pen- 
alty being  absolute. 

The  scenes  and  incidents  of  this  notable 
movement  have  been  both  picturesque  and 


pathetic  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  county 
town  is  many  miles  from  a  railroad  station. 
Octogenarians  walked  for  miles  over  rough 
wintry  roads  to  make  their  humiliating  con- 
fessions. Women  came  from  remote  paits 
of  the  county  to  beg  the  court's  leniency  for 
bedridden  husbands.  The  jail  served  for 
coiurt  purposes,  the  old  courthouse  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  very  few  skinflint 
fanners  of  large  means  were  found  misleading 
the  court  as  to  their  possessions,  and  were  fined 
several  hundred  dollars  by  way  of  example. 
Such  details,  illustrating  every  phase  of 
hiunan  frailty  and  rustic  character,  do  not 
belong  to  any  permanent  record  of  the  work 
of  ballot  reform  in  Adams  County, — ^al- 
though many  of  them  will  be  cherished  a> 
illustrating  the  methods  and  the  qualities  of 
the  remarkable  personality  who  leads  thi 
movement.  For  there  are  traits  of  mind  and 
character  in  Judge  Blair  that  remind  one  of 
the  patient  and  resolute  country  lawyer  of 
Illinois  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was  President- 
elect and  about  to  enter  upon  his  great  bur- 
den of  national  responsibility.  Abraham 
Lincoln   was  much   more  interested   in  thr 
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work  he  had  to  do  than  in  the  attainment  of 
hi^  place.  If  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
f>crsocai  ambition,  he  could  not  have  been 
the  man  of  strength  and  wisdom  for  the 
country's  need.  Judge  Blair  stands  well  in 
the  <^inion  of  the  people  of  his  judicial  cir- 
cuit. He  has  a  great  work  to  accomplish, 
a.nd  it  is  of  high  importance  that  this  work 
be  done  thoroughly  and  completely.  It  will 
have  been  enough  for  any  man  to  do  in  our 
generation.  It  is  of  small  consequence,there- 
fore,  comparatively  speaking,  whether  Judge 
Blair  in  future  time  be  promoted  to  higher 
ofiBces  or  not.  It  is  his  great  dbtinction  that 
in  his  local  office  he  has  seen  real  work  to  do, 


A  "back-township"  group 

CTbese  four  young  men  were  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  make 
ctmfesion  voluntarily,  and  they  were  accordingly  arrested  and 
•entenced  to  eight-months*  terms  in  the  workhouse  at  Cindn- 
natL  After  a  few  days  in  jail  their  sentences  were  suspended. 
The  tauaas^  of  sending  them  to  prison  had  a  salutary  effect 
I  of  other  young  men  in  the  county) 


and  that — in  doing  it  because  it  was  plain 
duty — he  has  been  rendering  his  State  and 
this  enUre  country  an  immeasurable  service. 
Our  representative,  who  went  to  West 
Union  to  see  Judge  Blair  and  to  take  the 
photographs  which  accompany  this  article, 
came  bade  with  the  impression  that  the  judge 
intended  to  apply  a  similar  method  of  voting 
fLform  in  the  other  counties  of  his  circuit. 
W'hen  questioned  on  this  point  Judge  Blair 
ras  naturally  reticent.  There  were  obvious 
reasons  why  he  could  not  speak.  But  on 
January  14  he  answered  the  question  in  the 
ncjst  practical  way.  He  opened  court  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  county 
of  Scioto,  lying  just  east  of  Adams  County, 
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and  promptly  announced  that  he  would 
institute  in  Scioto  the  same  kind  of  an 
investigation  that  was  still  going  on  in 
Adams. 

And  he  allowed  it  to  be  quite  generally 
believed  that  the  same  method  would  be  ap- 
plied in  Pike  and  Lawrence  counties.  Com- 
mon rumor  from  those  neighboring  counties 
points  to  the  serious  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  and  selling  votes,  although 
we  have  no  information  that  would  permit 
even  a  guess  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  has  been  carried  on  elsewhere  than 
in  Adams  County.  Assertions  have  been 
made  that  Judge  Blair's  method  ought  to 
be  used  by  other  common-pleas  judges 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Heretofore,  the  talk  about  the  wholesale 
buying  of  votes  has  been  largely  conjectural. 
In  a  number  of  instances  entire  boroughs 
have  been  disfranchised  in  England  because 
a  high  percentage  of  venality  had  been  dis- 
covered among  the  voters.  But  Judge  Blair's 
proof  that  2000  out  of  the  6000  voters  cf 
Adams  County  are  accustomed  to  sell  their 
votes,  is  the  most  definite  piece  of  tangible 
information  in  that  general  field  of  discussion 
that  we  have  ever  obtained  in  the  United 
States.  To  save  the  people  of  Ohio  from  the 
supposition  that  we  are  holding  them  up  to 
the  world's  reproach  or  contempt,  it  is  only 
fair  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  rumors 
of  wholesale  vote-selling  in  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  of  the  New  England 
States  have  been  for  years  very  i)ersistent 
and  seldom  denied. 

An  analysis  of  the  recent  election  in  the 
State  of  New  York  shows  that  the  Demo- 
cratic victory  was  not  due  to  any  increase 
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in  the  Democratic  vote,  which  indeed  was 
smaller  than  usual,  but  to  an  enormous  falling 
off  of  the  Republican  vote  in  the  rural  coun- 
ties. And  the  public  ought  to  know  that  the 
politicians,  among  themselves,  agree  in  at- 
tributing a  great  part  of  this  falling  off  to  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  were  without  any 
funds  this  year  to  be  distributed  liberally 
among  local  workers,  for  use  on  election  day 
in  "getting  out  the  vote.''  Generally  the  Re- 
])ublicans  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  had 
ample  funds  contributed  to  the  "  machine  "  by 
the  great  corporations  and  special  interests. 
This  year  such  money  was  withheld,  and  the 
Republican  treasury  was  empty. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween money  used  for  getting  out  the  vote, 
and  money  used  to  pay  the  voter  for  voting 
one  ticket  rather  than  the  other.  But  the 
distinction  is  one  which  has  a  tendency  in 
contested  campaigns  to  become  blurred.  The 
Xew  York  farmer  who  says  he  is  a  Republican 
and  will  never  vote  the  Democratic  ticket, — 
but  who  also  declares  that  he  will  not  harness 
his  horse  and  drive  to  town  over  bad  roads  to 
cast  his  vote  on  election  day,  unless  somebody 
gives  him  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars, — may 
have  learned  to  convince  himself  that  he  is 
not  a  bribe-taker,     ^^et  his  refusal  to  vote 


unless  paid,  is  equivalent  to  gixing  a  half  vote 
to  the  other  party. 

The  methods  of  using  money  wholesale  on 
election  day  throughout  the  East,  if  not  clearly 
criminal  under  the  law%  are  dangerously  closi- 
to  it.  They  destroy  the  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  the  voter;  and  they  so  weaken  his 
sense  of  duty  and  privilege  as  a  citizen  that  it 
wouldnotbea  long  stride  for  him  to  change  hi^ 
vote  and  to  take  money  from  the  other  part\ . 
when  he  has  once  learned  to  abstain  from 
voting  unless  bribed  by  his  own  party. 

Abstention  from  voting,  unless  a  fairly  good 
reason  can  be  given,  should  subject  the  voter 
to  some  kind  of  penalty, — such,  for  example, 
as  disability  to  vote  at  the  next  following 
election.  And  the  acceptance  of  money  in 
payment  for  the  trouble  of  coming  to  the 
polls  should  be  regarded  as  both  morally 
disgraceful  and  legally  culpable. 

Adams  County,  therefore,  no  matter  how 
low  she  may  have  fallen,  has  risen,  unaided, 
in  the  strength  of  her  own  sense  of  rectitude, 
and  now  heads  the  list.  In  the  Presidential 
election  next  year,  the  most  decent  lot  oi 
voters  in  the  entire  country  will  be  those  of 
Adams  County,  Ohio.  For  this  rehabilita- 
tion, Adams  County  should  accord  greiii 
honor  to  Judge  Blair. 
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"THE  KINGLY  CHILDREN"— A  FAIRY 

TALE  IN  MUSIC 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

npHOSE  who  heard  Humperdinck's  "Die  acter  are    to  be  found.     But    before  '*Die 

*-  Kdnigskinder/'  when  it  was  given  its  Konigskinder"  was  greeted  at  the  Met- 
premiere  on  any  stage,  at  the  Metropolitan  ropolitan  Opera  House,  other  dramas  of 
Opera  House,  New  York,  on  December  28,  high  value  had  been  accepted  by  children, 
1910,  went  away  with  the  impression  that  it  such  as  "Peter  Pan"  and  "The  Blue  Bird'* 
was  a  version  of  some  old  fairy  tale  which  had  — and  their  success  marked  a  rare  quality 
entered  the  nursery  by  way  of  Grimm  and  of  fancy  in  the  theater.  There  is  no  age 
Andersen.  But  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  limit  to  imagination;  grown  people  and 
for  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  librettist,  "Ernst  youngsters  alike  relish  the  magic  of  a  makc- 
Rosmer,"  otherwise  known  as  Frau  Elsa  believe.  You  hear  people  saying  that 
Bernstein  of  Munich,  that  she  has  in-  "Die  Konigskinder "  is  not  for  children 
vented  a  charming  story  bearing  all  the  but  about  children;  yet  the  outward  pictures 
features  of  folk-lore,  but  which  is  thor-  surely  belong  to  their  realm  and  the  main 
oughly  original  in  its  plot,  however  much  of  structure  of  the  plot  is  no  more  complicated 
the  "marchen"  atmosphere  it  may  contain,   than  the  average  Grimm  or  Andersen  tale. 

We  say  that  "Die  Konigs- 
kinder"  was  first  given  on 
any  stage  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  this 
statement  may  be  modified 
The -score,  as  Humperdinck 
has  mcitten  it,  is  an  elabora- 
tionof  l3rrical  passages,  origin- 
ally composed  for  a  musical 
drama  which,  in  America,  was 
first  given  under  Conried  at 
the  Inring  Place  Theater,  with 
.\gnes  Sorma,  during  the  sea- 
son (rf  1898.  In  addition  to 
this,Mr.Martin  Harvey,  when 
hit  last  came  to  Americii  with 

The  Only  Way,*'  brought 
*Hh  bitn  alM>  a  version   nf 

Kjagty  Children , '  Vhic  h  ni  vl 

orfth  marked  success  both  in 

''\      \i'fk  and  in  London.  Bt- 

,  hkh,  **  Die  Konigskin- 

*  while  it  has  just  been 

..dved  here  with  6clat,  has 

hecH  some  lifne  in  evolution. 

Tbetc  h  a  tendency  at  tlu' 

i^nacDt  tinie  to  cater  to  t  lie 

I  ^j^liation    nf    childhood 
.,1^   the  medium  of  the 
^'  H^seT  und  Greiel 
I  .  A omcd  as  an  excellent 

opera  for  young  folk  in  a  per- 
iod of  the  theater  when  few 
tmtertainments  of  a  fairy  char- 


ENGLEBERT  HUMPERDINCK.  THE  CX>MPOSER 


(As  he  appeared  last  month  with  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Jadlowker.  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  "Die  Kdnigskinder") 
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The  New  Theater  has  just  announced  forpro- 

ciucdon  tht*  pontic  drama  by  Josef  jhine  Preston 
Peabody,  entitled  *'The  Piper''  (*'The  Pied 
Piper  of  HLimelin'*),  which  received  the  Strat- 
ford-on-A\  (jn  prize,  and  \va&  played  by  Ben- 
son und  his  company  shortly  after  the  death 
of  King  Edward  VII.  In  subtlety  uf  psy- 
cholttgVj  this  play  would  hardly  be  understood 
by  the  average  boy  or  ^nrl,  but  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  story,  pt:r  se,  arc  easily  compre- 
hensible, and  the  [iictures  ]) resented  have 
unrluvilUed  appeal  of  their  own.  In  <jlhtT 
wt^rib,  a  [lictoriai  drama,  with  a  coiUent  be- 
yctnd  the  under^taiidim^  ui  chihihoiid.  may 
yet  have  interims t  fur  yuun^  peo|*le,  and 
in  this  res]>ect.  '*l)ie  Koni^skinder'*  is  just 
us  sviitable  fnr  them  as  MaelerlinckV  '^lijue 

Fnmi  the  stand] n>int  iif  the  libretto,  Herr 
Huniperdinck  was  lurnished  with  u  charming 
thenK\ — one  whore  much  [(oelry  mipfht  huxc 
been  evolves!  I>v  a  dm  ma  list  of  real  merit.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  ^vherever  Humper- 
dinik's  score  fails  (^f  unity,  u{  consistent 
motives,  and  of  sustained  melu<ly,  one  is  sure 
to  find  inconsistencies  of  plot,  and  the  intro- 
<lutli<ni  of  unes^eiilial  details.  The  symbol- 
j^ni  ftf  [hi  Cloo!-e-(.itrL  wh<*se  peili^^^ree  is  as 


filmy  as  that  of  Melisande  in  ^'P^eas  and 

Melisande/'  and  the  symbolism  uf  th*.  V. 
Son,  are  difficult  to  direct  toward  auy 
idea  or  satisfactory  ideal  as  ihi^  goal, 
humor  of  the  townspeople,  inttmi  on  bi 
some  king  to  rule  over  them,  h  remititsic^i. 
''Die  Meistersinger *^ J  it  is  Ihc  one  M£gt> 
the   opera   where  it   may  be  said  that 
librettist  has  arrived  at  disttrictnes-s;   fin 
Fidiiler,   the  WtxKlcutterj  and   the    Hr 
maker  of  Heliabrun  are  exceilent  dr.. 
zatiuns. 

The  story,  crudely  EtiglisJied  by  Ch 
Henry  Meltzcr,  narrates  how  a  Kin 
seeking  adventure,  meets  w^ilh  a  G^  i-- 
who  is  under  the  spell  of  a  Witch— ^^"l 
truly  of  the  innocence  of  Minuula,  lof 
is  the  first  man  'she  has  secn>      It  sa 
pens  that  in  Heliabrun  they  desin?  a  r 
aufi  the  old  Witch  has  prophesitd  il^sit  i*  i 
enters  the  city  gate  at  noon  on 
shall  have  the  throne*     The  Kin. 
ing  in  his  conquest  of  the  Goose-i.jn 
leaves  for  Hellulirun,  where  the  Couim 
him  to  work  as  a  swineherd,  nat  n  *^ 
inf;  his  royal  manner. 

By    the    [>owers   of   a  shooting  sut, 
(inose-Girl  is  finally  freed  from  the  wtk^s 
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^^  THE  GOOS£-GJRL    <M155   CERALDINE   FARRAR)    AND    HER   GEESE 

JPHyitdi,  ill  Ume  to  make  haste  to  the  city,  dclming  to  the  folk  of  Hellabrun  what  a  kinK 

JQ^li  the  midday  hour  strikes.     The  gale:^  rcaliy  is, 

roll  tiClc,  revealing   to  an  expectant  group  No  attempt  shall  he  made  here  to  analy^^i^ 

th^HlUe  heroine  surrounded  by  her  flock  of  Herr  Humperdinck's  score;   Its  chief  dislmc- 

'"^^    Twice  over  the  Metropolitan  Opera  lion  is  that  it  has  melody  and  charm.     Ihit 

ise  stage  wandered  these  real  live  feath-  both   inspiration   and   *'uplilt"   need   to   l>e 

rtiiactOfs,  and  to  their  credit  may  it  he  said  drawn  from  this  story  of  ''  Kin^I)'  Cbiidreii/' 

lisat  they  behaved  ^vell,  and  were  so  much  The  music,  Mr.  llundLTson  ckiims,  is  what  the 

fTiOfc  real  ihan  the  stage  property  used  in  Germans   call    *'all    thrme/'    suuk-    molivus 

Lfihcngrin/'     The    King*s    Son    rushes    to  being  more  prunuunced  and  more  [>cTsisUiit 

t  tlie  Gpo5€-Girl,  just  as  the  populace  than  others^l>assa»,^'s  in  ch^iractcr  both  n^r- 

In  anger  and  drive  them  forth,  to  wand cT  rative  and   descriptive.     There  is  scope   in 

ry  woods,  where,  in  a  starving  condi-  this  latter  respect,  for  there  are  three  scenes 

cy  are  given  a  poisoned  cake  of  the  old  of    ]>leasant    sinifilicity    and    of    mountain 

-making.     The  two  inconsequent  and  graJitleur.     In  I  he  cast,  mi  its  first  produc- 

riiijp^nil  lovers  die,  too  soon  to  receive  con-  tion,    *'L)ie    Konij^^^skinder"    had    (ieraldhic 

tntoias  and  loyalty  from  a  city  which  hus  f^'arrar   as   the   iioose-tiirh    Jlcrmann   J:iil- 


bcm  m  cruelly  unjust  and  so  blind.    The 

Iroftain  descends  as  a  pnKcssion  of  Hella- 

n  fieople,  mc^tly  children,  bear  the  t\^u 


iowker  as  the  King's  Snn:  Otto  tii)r;l/  as  the 
the  Fiddler;  aud  Louise  Homer  a-^  [he  \\  Ilch 
The  s(orv   is   toM   u|    Wwr   llun^prnliiii  k 
that  once  he  walked  miles  to  avoid  spoiling 


Such  is  the  bare  plot — not  an  uncommon  some  child's  pleasure  which  depended  on  him. 
'«e,  and  surely  neither  a  startling  nor  a  deep  This  genial  and  youthful  responsiveness  is 
^^nc  Yet  it  is  thoroughly  picturesque  and  what  one  feels  throughout  the  new  opera, 
^ufl  of  romance  and  feeling.  Its  symbolism  So  much  for  the  outward  history  of 
Has  no  hidden  intention,  even  though  there  is  Humperdinck's  new  child  opera.  But  there 
^rtne  sarcastic  political  meaning  in  the  hero's  is  something  more,  for  the  fanci fulness  of  both 
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THE   KING  S   SON 
(Mr.  Jadlowker) 

'* Hansel  und  Gretel"  and  "Die  Konigs- 
kinder"  is  due  very  largely  to  the  nature  of 
the  man  behind  them.  Humperdinck  was 
born  in  1854  at  Siegburg-on-Rhine,  near 
Bonn.  He  went  to  Cologne  at  an  early  age, 
intent  on  the  study  of  architecture,  but,  meet- 
ing with  the  great  pianist,  Hiller,  his  interest 
was  turned  to  the  study  of  music,  his  true 
metier.  He  attended  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory, and  in  quick  succession  won  the  Men- 
delssohn (1878)  and  the  Meyerbeer  (1880) 
prizes.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Wagner  family,  and 
naturally  this  closeness  of  association  only 
served  to  identify  him  more  and  more  wath 
the  school  of  the  master.  Yet  to  Humper- 
dinck's  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  not 
risen  above,  so  much  as  individualized  him- 
self away  from,  the  charge  of  imitation.  His 
music,  as  heard  in  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  and 
"Die  Konigskinder,"  sounds  reminiscent  of 
German  folk  song,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
real  touches  of  historic  significance  in  the 
score;  the  other  melodies  are  due  to  his  own 
genius  and  his  own  originality.  Through 
atmospheric  charm,  he  has  added  some- 
thing original  to  what  he  learned  from 
Wagner. 

Nevertheless,  his  knowledge  of  the  master 
earned  for  him  the  right  to  arrange  the  piano- 
forte edition  of  the  music  dramas,  and  like- 
wise to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  "Parsifal.'' 
During  this  period  of  intimacy,  he  likewise 
gave  lessons  to  Siegfrid  Wagner.     The  title 


of  Professor  came  to  Humperdinck  after  a 
varied  career  as  teacher.  In  1885-86,.  he  wa> 
at  the  Conservatorium  Barcelona;  during: 
1887-88  at  Cologne;  from  1890-96  at  Frank- 
furt-on-Main,  where  he  won  the  Mozan 
scholarship,  serving  also  as  concert  meister  at 
the  opera,  and  as  musical  critic  for  the! 
Frankfurter  Zeitung.  Since  1900,  he  ha> 
been  in  Berlin  as  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  as  Professor  of  Composition. 

During  all  this  time,  en\dronment  and  tem- 
perament were  guiding  the  taste  of  Englebert 
Humperdinck.  First  of  all  the  Rhine  coun- 
try brought  peace  and  joy  and  imaginativi 
richness  to  the  musician;  then  followed  the 
practical  experience  gained  by  him  while 
serving  in  the  first  Bayreuth  festival;  finally 
the  fact  that  Wagner  had  turned  to  m>^h  a> 
his  vehicle  of  expression,  suggested  the  um 
of  the  popular  legend  which  would  afford  a 
diflferent  technical  form  and  more  human 
musical  motives.  The  great  characteristic- 
of  Humperdinck  are  his  humanity  and  hi> 
humor,  which  he  found  could  best  gain  ex- 
l^ression  through  the  childlike  unfolding  of  a 
story.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ibsen  wa^ 
confronted  with  the  same  quandaries  regard- 
ing the  use  of  materials  from  the  ballad  or  tht 
saga,  while  writing  his  early  dramas,  typifietl 
in  "The  Vikings  at  Hegeland,''  "The  Pre- 
tenders,'' and  "Peer  Gynt." 

The  artistic  progression  of  the  coni|K)ser 
may  be  indicated  rapidly.  His  first  tw<» 
])ieces,  "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall"  and  **l)ie 


THE    WITCH 
(Mmc.  Louise  Homer) 
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Wallfahrt  nach  Kelvaar/'  passed  by  with 
slight  notice,  and  not  until  **  Hansel,  und 
Gretel,"  with  the  libretto  by  his  sister,  Adel- 
heid  Wette,  came  to  light  at  Weimar  in  1893, 
did  he  suddenly  find  himself  recognized.  The 
opera  had  been  composed  modestly  and 
slowly,  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  fun,  for  the 
children  of  Frau  Wette.  So  much  more  was 
the  suipiise  of  success  to  Hump)erdinck. 

His  imaginative  tendency,  his  natural  taste, 
his  youthful  heart,  now  had  their  way.  Fol- 
loT^ing  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  in  1893,  came 
**Domr6schen"  (1895),  "Die  sieben  Geis- 
lein"  (1896),  and  "Die  Konigskinder "  (1896) 
— all  of  them  of  fairy-tale  character,  exhibit- 
ing a  lightness  and  grace  that  were  measure  of 
the  spirit  of  the  man.  He  is  fond  of  young 
Mk;  his  quickness  of  observ^ation  and  his 
humor  in" conversation  make  him  the  most 
agreeable  of  company.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
gardens  and  in  nature  through  all  her  phases, 
and  he  has  love  for  animals.     As  a  linguist  he 


is  accomplished,  arid  his  chief  recreations  are 
the  study  of  geometry  and  a  close  knowledge 
of  every  new  invention.       « 

Such  is  the  composer  of  "Die  Konigs- 
kinder."  While  working  upon  "Hansel  und 
Gretel,"  he  lived; in' a  small  village  where 
Fraulein  Taxer  dwelt — a  lady  who  afterward 
became  his  wife.  The  success  attendant 
upon  his  opera  did  not  prompt  him  to  thrust 
forward  his  earlier  compositions,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that,  a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  attic 
of  his  father's  house,  the  manuscripts  were 
entirely  destroyed.  He  therefore  began  with 
a  success,  and  advanced  to  fresher  and  larger 
things.  When  the  time  arrived  for  "Die 
Konigskinder,"  he  was  living  at  Boppard-on- 
Rhine,  in  a  villa  of  pleasant  situation.  Here, 
silent  but  keen  and  genial,  Humperdinck,  in 
his  study  on  the  second  floor,  with  windows 
commanding  a  far  sweep  of  the  river,  and 
with  a  piano  near  his  desk,  began  work  on  his 
new  score. 


DEATH  OF  THE  KINGS  SON   AND  THE  GOOSE-GIRL 


INFLATING  THE  BALUX^N  "INTREPID"  TO  RECONNOITER  THE  BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS.  JUNE  I.  1862 

(Professor  Lowe  stands  at  the  right,  with  his  hand  on  the  network  of  the  balloon.    This  and  the  three  following  pictures  are 
reproduced  from  the  Review  of  Reviews'  collection  of  Civil  War  photographs) 

OBSERVATION  BALLOONS  IN  THE 
BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS 

BY  T.  S.  C.  LOWE 

[The  article  which  follows  has  a  double  interest  to  readers  of  the  Revibw  of  Reviews.  Its  account 
of  war  ballooning  half  a  century  ago  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  prove  instructive  to  the  many  students  of 
modern  aeronautics.  The  unusual  manner  in  which  the  contribution  was  obtained  is  also  worthy 
of  remark.  Professor  Lowe  wrote  to  the  magazine  after  discovering  himself  and  his  balloon  repre- 
sented in  a  picture  from  the  Review  of  Reviews*  collection  of  Civil  War  photographs.  This  collection, 
numbering  several  thousand  photographs,  all  taken  between  1861  and  1865,  was  accumulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  "The  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  ten-volume  work  now  in  preparation. 
In  connection  with  its  publication  a  series  of  articles  will  appear  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  during 
19 II,  commemorative  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War  outbreak.  Professor  Lowe's 
present  contribution  thus'  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  series  of  articles,  which  will  bcjgin  in  the 
March  number,  and  will  not  only  include  the  reminiscences  and  narratives  of  surviving  participtants  of 
this  greatest  of  civil  conflicts,  but  also  the  conclusions  of  modern  military  scientists  with  regard  to  the 
strategy  and  conduct  of  the  war.  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  Admiral  French  E.  Chadwick,  Gen.  T. 
F.  Kodenbough,  Gen.  Charles  King,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  and  other  former  Union  soldiers,  will  contribute, 
as  well  as  several  who  participated  on  the  Confederate  side. — The  Editor.] 


V\7'HEN  I  saw  the  photograph  showing  my 
inflation  of  the  balloon  Intrepid  to  rec- 
onnoiter  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks — a  photo- 
graph that  constitutes  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  ''The  Photographic  History  of  the 
Civil  War" — it  surprised  me  very  indeed. 

Any  one  examining  the  picture  will  see  my 
hand  at  the  extreme  right,  resting  on  the  net- 
work, where  I  was  measuring  the  amount 
of  gas  already  in  the  balloon,  preparatory 


to  completing  the  inflation  from  gas  in  the 
smaller  balloon  in  order  that  I  might  ascend  to 
a  greater  height.  This  I  did  within  a  space 
of  five  minutes,  saving  a  whole  hour  at  the 
most  vital  point  of  the  battle.  With  the  con- 
ditions  then  existing,  I  estimate  the  value  of 
that  hour  to  the  Union  army  at  not  less  than 
a  million  dollars  a  minute. 

A  volume  of  my  reminiscences,  in  press  at 
the  time  of  writing,  deals  with  this  early  epi~ 
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PROFESSOR  LOWE  ASCENDING  WITH  HIS  BALLOON  "INTRERD" 

OF  FAIR  OAKS 


TO  RECONNOITER  THE  BATTLE 


sxle  in  the  historj-  of  war  balloons  more  in 
detail.  Four  weeks  before,  midnight  ob- 
senations  \vith  one  of  my  war  balloons  had 
f nabled  me  to  discover  that  the  fortifications 
(»f  Yorktown  (before  which  McClellan^s  ad- 
vance toward  Richmond  had  halted)  were 
bemg  evacuated.  After  full  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  I  aroused  the  commanding  general 
and  other  quietly  sleeping  corp  commanders 
in  time  to  put  the  whole  army  in  motion,  in 
the  ver>'  early  hours  of  the  morning,  which 
enabled  us  to  overtake  the  Confederate  army 
at  Williamsburg,  about  half  way  between 
Vorktown  and  Richmond. 


one  selected  was  where  the  Grape  Vine  or 
Sumner  Bridge  was  afterw^ard  built  across 
that  stream.  Mechanicsville  was  the  nearest 
jK>int  to  Richmond,  being  only  about  four 
miles  away,  but  there  we  would  have  to  face 
the  gathering  army  of  the  Confederacy,  to- 
gether with  the  only  point  properly  fortified 
with  trenches  and  earth  works.  Here  1  es- 
tablished one  of  my  aeronautic  stations,  where 
I  could  better  estimate  the  increase  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  observe  their  various 
movements. 

ON    THE    CinCKAHOMINY 


•  FROM    WILLIAMSBURG    TO    RICHMOND 

Without  the  time  and  knowledge  gained 
by  the  midnight  observations,  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  might  never  have  taken  place, 
and  the  Confederates  might  have  gotten 
away  with  all  their  stores  and  ammunition 
without  injury. 

It  was  also  my  practice  of  night  observa- 
tions which  gave  the  primary  knowledge  that 
^ved  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  at  the  Battle 
«>f  Fair  Oaks. 

On  arriving  in  sight  of  Richmond  I  took 
obscTN-ations  to  ascertain  the  best  location 
f<>r  crossing  the  Chickahominy  River.     The 


My  main  station  and  personal  camp  wa>  on 
Gaines^  Hill,  overlooking  the  bridge  where  our 
army  was  to  cross. 

After  this  bridge  was  completed,  about  half 
of  our  army  crossed  over  on  the  Richmond 
side  of  the  river.  The  remainder  delayed 
a  while  to  protect  our  transportation  sup- 
plies and  railway  facilities.  In  the  meantime 
the  Confederate  camp  in  and  about  Richmond 
grew  larger  every  day.  Suddenly  a  heavy  rai  n 
caused  the  Chickahominy  to  resemble  a  lake, 
rather  than  a  small  stream.  This  completely 
cut  off  the  supplies  to  General  Heintzelman's 
command.  The  water  flowed  deeply  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridge,  w^hich  under  great  difficul- 
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ties  must  be  lengthened  before  the  balance 
of  our  army  or  supplies  could  cross  over. 

General  Lee  saw  the  fix  that  we  were  in. 
He  immediately  took  advantage  of  it  by  call  ing 
on  Jackson  and  his  command,  and  every  other 
source  from  which  soldiers  could  be  gathered. 

General  McClellan  made  a  request  for 
a  portion  of  the  good-sized  army  at  Washing- 
ton to  guard  his  supply  trains.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  to  join  Heintzel- 
man  as  quickly  as  the  extension  of  the  bridge 
could  be  completed.  He  was  led  to  believe 
that  this  reasonable  request  would  be  ac- 
ceded to.  He  asked  me  to  take  frequent 
observations  in  that  direction  and  to  let  him 
know  as  soon  as  I  spied  reinforcements  coming. 

My  report  that  no  reinforcements  were  in 
sight  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
General.  To  join  that  portion  of  the  army 
that  had  already  crossed  would  imcover  his 
source  of  supplies,  and  leave  him  quite  iso- 
lated should  he  not  be  able  to  capture  the  dty 
of  Richmond,  the  defenses  of  which  were  fast 
being  strengthened. 

My  night  and  day  observations  convinced 
me  that,  with  the  great  army  then  assembled 
in  and  about  Richmond,  we  were  too  late  to 
gain  the  victory  which  a  short  time  before 
had  been  within  our  grasp. 

CONFEDERATE  ATTACK  ON  A  BALLOON 

In  the  meantime,  desperate  efforts  were 
being  made  at  Mechanicsville  to  destroy 
my  observation  balloon.    At  one  point  the 


Confederates  massed  twelve  of  their  best 
rifled  cannon.  While  I  was  taking  an  early 
morning  observation,  all  these  twelve  guns 
were  simultaneously  discharged  at  short 
range.  Some  of  the  shells  passed  through 
the  rigging  of  the  balloon.  Nearly  all  burst 
not  more  than  200  feet  beyond  me.  Evi- 
dently, through  spies,  they  had  got  my  base 
of  operation  and  range  perfectly. 

I  quickly  changed  my  base  after  that,  and 
they  never  again  came  so  near  destroying 
the  balloon — and  myself. 

DISCOVERING  A  CONPEDERATE  ADVANCE 
FROM  RICHMOND 

I  felt  that  it  was  important  to  take  thor> 
ough  observations  of  their  camps  that  very 
night,  at  that  point.  I  did  so.  I  saw  the 
great  camps  about  Richmond  ablaze  w*ith 
camp  fires.  From  previous  exp)erience  I  real- 
ized what  this  meant.  The  Confederate  troops 
were  cooking  rations  preparatory  to  a  move- 
ment. I  knew  that  this  must  be  aimed 
against  that  portion  of  the  army  then  acro^ 
the  river. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  (June  ist) 
I  took  another  observation,  continuing  until 
the  sun  lighted  up  the  roads.  The  atmos- 
phere was  perfectly  clear.  I  knew  exactly 
where  to  look  for  their  line  of  march.  I  soon 
discovered  one,  then  two,  and  finally  three 
columns  of  troops, with  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  moving  toward  Heintzelman's 
command. 

All  this  information  was  conveyed  to  the 


THE  BALLOON  "CONSTITUTION"  IN  USE  BY  PROFESSOR  LOWE  DURING  THE  BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS 

(This  was  the  smaller  of  the  balloons  employed  by  Professor  Lowe  in  his  observation  work.      During  the  battle  it»  Ufting 
power  proved  insufficient  and  its  gas  was  transferred  to  the  larger  balloon  Intrepid) 
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PROFESSOR  LOWE  ON  CENTER)  CX)MPLETING  A   DISPATCH   AT   THE  BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS.  JUST 
BEFORE  ASCENDING  WITH  TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS  AND  WIRE 


Commanding  General.  I  was  surprised  and 
jH^tified  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  added 
a  great  force  to  the  work  on  both  ends  of  the 
bridge. 

TRANSFERRING    GAS   FROM   ONE    BALLOON 
TO   ANOTHER 

1  operated  the  balloon  Washington  at 
Mechanicsvalle  for  observations  until  the 
Confederate  army  had  reached  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  our  lines.  I  then  telegraphed 
my  assistants  to  inflate  the  large  balloon 
IfUrefnd,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to 
either  of  the  other  two  balloons.  This  order 
was  quickly  put  in  motion.  A  six-mile  ride 
on  horse  brought  me  back  to  my  camp  at 
Gaines'  Hill.  I  took  another  observation 
from  the  balloon  ConslUuHon,  but  found  it 
necessary  to  double  the  altitude  usually  suffi- 
cient in  order  to  overlook  the  forests  and  hills 
intervening. 

To  carry  up  my  telegraph  apparatus  wires 
and  cables  at  this  double  height,  the  lifting 
force  of  the  ConsiUution  proved  too  weak. 
I  was  put  to  my  wits'  end  as  to  how  I  could 
Ijest  save  an  hour's  time,  which  was  the  most 
important  and  precious  hour  of  all  my  experi- 
tnces  in  the  army.  The  two  armies  visibly 
came  nearer  and  nearer  together.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

It  flashed  through  my  mind  that  if  I  could 
only  transfer  the  gas  from  the  smaller  balloon 
Constitution  into  the  balloon  Intrepid^  then 
only  half  filled,  I  could  save  an  hour's  time, 
and  to  us  that  hour's  time  would  be  worth 
a  million  dollars  a  minute. 


But  how  to  rig  up  the  proper  connection 
between  the  balloons?  And  in  the  little  time 
remaining?  I  was  at  a  loss — until  I  glanced 
down  and  saw  a  ten-inch  camp  kettle,  which 
instantly  gave  me  the  key  to  the  situation. 
I  immediately  ordered  the  bottom  cut  out  of 
the  camp  kettle,  the  Intrepid  disconnected 
from  the  gas  generating  apparatus,  the  Con- 
stitution brought  down  the  hill — and,  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  minutes,  connection  was 
made  to  both  balloons,  and  the  gas  in  the 
Constitution  transferred  into  that  of  the 
Intrepid.  This  one  simple  act,  in  my  opinion , 
saved  the  Union  army  from  destruction. 

TELEGRAPHING    FROM    THE    SKY 

I  immediately  took  a  high  altitude  obser- 
vation as  rapidly  as  possible,  wrote  my 
most  important  despatch  to  the  Commanding 
General  on  my  way  down,  dictated  it  to  my 
expert  telegraph  operator;  then,  with  the 
telegraph  cable  and  instruments,  ascended 
to  the  height  desired,  and  remained  there 
almost  constantly  during  the  entire  battle, 
keeping  the  wires  hot  with  information. 

The  Confederate  skirmish  line  soon  came 
in  contact  with  our  outposts.  I  perceived 
the  whole  well-laid  plan.  They  had  massed 
the  bulk  of  their  artillery  and  troops  on  our 
right  wing,  then  resting  near  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River,  not  only  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  off  our  ammunition  supplies,  but  to 
prevent  the  main  portion  of  the  army  from 
crossing  the  bridge  to  join  Heintzelman.  In 
the  meantime  they  had  planned  a  raid  to  cut 
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off  our  supplies  from  the  north,  which  that 
portion  of  the  army,  not  yet  over  the  river, 
for  the  time  being  prevented. 

As  I  reported  the  movements  of  the  Con- 
federates, I  could  see  that,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  Union  troops  were  maneuver- 
ing to  offset  their  plans. 

THE   FIGHTING   AT   FAIR   OAKS 

At  about  twelve  oVlock  of  June  i  both 
armies  were  in  deadly  conflict  along  the 
whole  Une.  Our  army  not  only  held  its  line 
firmly,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  at  all  its 
weaker  points. 

In  the  meantime  many  brigades  and  regi- 
ments had  entirely  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion. Brave  Heintzelman  rode  along  the  line 
giving  orders  for  the  men  to  shout.  Then 
I  could  hear  the  shouts  distinctly — but  they 


did  not  spring  with  the  heartiness  that  was 
hoped  for;  a  soldier  with  an  empty  cartridge 
box  does  not  feel  much  like  shouting. 

CROSSING   THE   RIVER 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  strains  upon  my 
nerves  that  I  have  ever  experienced,  to  oh- 
serve  for  many  hours  an  almost  drawn  battle, 
while  the  bridge  to  connect  the  two  armies 
still  lacked  completion.  By  four  o'clock, 
however,  our  first  troops  under  Sumner's 
command  were  able  to  cross,  followed  by 
wagons  of  ammunition. 

As  these  troops  swimg  in  line  I  could  hear 
a  real  shout,  which  sounded  entirely  different 
from  the  former  one. 

The  Confederates  then  began  to  prepare 
a  retreat.  Their  wagons  were  turned  to- 
ward Richmond  and  the  fighting  force  kept 
intact  until  after  nightfall,  leaving  us  the 
victors.  For  the  want  of  the  reinforcements 
requested,  we  were  in  no  position  to  follow 
them  over  their  earth  works  into  Richmond. 

We  had  saved  the  army,  which  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  began  its  masterly  fighting  re- 
treat to  the  James  River. 

(Editor's  Note. — Appended  is  a  Quotation 
from  the  Confederate  General  Lonestreet  s  remin- 
iscences, describing  Professor  Lowe  s  ballooning  as 
it  appeared  to  tlie  men  in  gray.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Professor  Lowe  himself  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  the  Confederate  balloon.  General  Longstreet 
writes:  **  Ic  may  be  of  interest  to  relate  an  incident 
which  illustrates  the  pinched  condition  of  the  Con- 
federacy even  as  early  as  1862. 

"The  Federals  had  been  using  balloons  in  exam- 
ining our  positions,  and  we  watched  with  envious 
eyes  their  beautiful  observations  as  they  floated 
high  up  in  the  air,  well  out  of  range  of  our  guns. 
While  we  were  longing  for  the  balloons  that  pov- 
erty denied  us,  a  genius  arose  for  the  occasion  and 
suggested  that  we  send  out  and  gather  silk  dresses 
in  the  Confederacy  and  make  a  balloon. 

"It  was  done,  and  soon  we  had  a  great  patch- 
work ship  of  many  and  varied  hues  which  was  ready 
for  use  in  the  Seven  Days*  campaign. 

"We  had  no  gas  except  in  Richmond,  and  it  was 
the  custom  to  mflate  the  balloon  there,  tie  it  se- 
curely to  an  engine,  and  run  it  down  the  York 
River  Railroad  to  any  point  at  which  we  desired  to 
send  it  up.  One  dav  it  was  on  a  steamer  down  the 
James  River  when  the  tide  went  out  and  left  vesad 
and  balloon  high  and  dr>'  on  a  bar.  The  Federals 
gathered  it  in,  and  with  it  the  last  silk  dress  in  the 
Confederacy.  This  capture  was  the  meanest  trick 
of  the  war  and  one  I  have  never  yet  forgiven."! 
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TITTTHIN  eighteen  months  China  will  have 
^^  a  parliament  or  a  revolution  (she  may 
have  both).  Such  at  least  is  the  prediction 
I  am  willing  to  risk,  and  it  is  one  which  I 
believe  most  foreigners  in  Peking  would  in- 
dorse. And  the  coming  of  a  parliament,  pop- 
ular government,  to 
guide  the  destinies  of 
the  vast  empire  over 
which  the  Son  of 
Heaven  has  reigned 
>upreme  for  more  than 
four  thousand  years — 
this  is  only  one  chap- 
ter in  the  whole  mar- 
velous story,  not  of 
China  Aw^akening,  but 
of  China  Awake.  For 
the  breaking  with 
tradition,  the  accept- 
ance of  modern  ideas, 
which  but  yesterday 
^-25  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, is  now  a  matter 
of  history.  "China 
Breaking  Up ''  was  the 
keynote  of  ever>'thing 
written  about  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  ten  years 
afi^o;  "China  Waking 
L'p"  has  been  the  key- 
note of  everything 
treating  of  it  these  last 
live  years.  Now  one 
phrase  is  almost  as 
obsolete  as  the  other.  The  breaking-up  didn^t 
hap^n ;  the  waking- up  has  already  happened. 
Sir  John  Jordan,  British  Minister  to  China, 
docs  not  exaggerate  when  he  declares  that  in 
a  European  sense  China  has  made  greater 
progress  these  last  ten  years  than  in  the  pre 
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Instead  of  the  old  charge  that  China  is  un- 
willing to  learn  what  the  West,  has  to  teach, 
I  now  hear  foreigners  complain  that  a  little 
contact  with  Europe  and  America  gives  a 
leader  undue  influence.  "Let  an  official  take 
a  trip  abroad  and  for  six  months  after  his 
return  he  is  the  most 
respected  authority  in 
the  empire.'^  Instead 
of  English  missionaries 
worrying  over  China's 
slavery  to  the  opium 
habit,  we  now  have 
English  officials  em- 
barrassed because 
China's  too  rapid 
breaking  loose  from 
opium  threatens  heav>' 
deficits  in  Indian  rev- 
enues. Instead  of  the 
old  extreme  "States' 
Rights"  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  provin- 
ces, as  illustrated  by 
the  refusal  of  the  others 
to  aid  Manchuria  and 
Chihli  in  the  war  with 
Japan,  the  beginnings 
of  an  intense  nation- 
alism are  now  very 
clearly  in  evidence. 

Even  Confucius  no 
longer  looks  backward. 
A  young  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Sage  (of  the  seventy-fifth  generation) 
speaks  English  fluently  and  is  getting  a  thor- 
oughly modern  education,  while  Duke  Kung, 
who  inherits  the  title  in  the  Confucian  line, 
is  patron  of  a  government  school  which 
gives  especial  attention  to  English  and  other 


ceding  ten  centuries.     The  criticism  one  hears  modern  branches — by  his  direction.     Signifi- 

most  often  now  is,  not  that  the  popular  leafl-  cant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  ancient  examina- 

ers  are  too  conservative,  but  that  they  are,  if  tion  halls  in  Peking  to  which  students  have 

an3rthing,  too  radical;  are  moving,  not  too  come  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the  most 

slowly,  but  too  rapidly.  learned  classical   scholars  among   them   re- 
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warded  with  the  highest  offices,  have  now 
been  torn  down,  and  where  these  buildings 
once  stood  Chinese  masons  and  carpenters 
are  fashioning  the  building  that  is  to  house 
China's  first  national  parliament — unless  the 
parliament  comes  before  this  building  can  be 
made  ready. 

And  so  it  goes.  When  a  man  wakes  up,  he 
does  not  wake  up  in  a  part  of  his  body  only, 
he  wakes  up  all  over.  So  it  seems  with 
Cathay.  The  more  serious  problem  now  is 
not  to  get  her  moving,  but  to  keep  her  from 
moving  too  rapidly.  In  his  Civic  Forum 
address  in  New  York  three  years  ago,  Wu 
Ting  Fang  quoted  Wen  Hsiang's  saying, 
"  When  China  wakes  up,  she  will  move  like  an 
avalanche."  A  movement  with  the  power  of 
an  avalanche  needs  very  careful  guidance. 

THE  COMING   NATIONAL  PARLIAMENT 

The  one  question  about  which  every  Chi- 
nese reformer's  heart  is  now  aflame  is  that  of 
an  early  parliament.  By  the  Imperial  Decree 
of  1908  a  parliament  and  a  constitution  were 
promised  within  nine  years.  At  that  time 
there  was  little  demand  for  a  parliament,  but 
with  the  organization  of  the  Provincial  As- 
semblies in  the  fall  of  1909  the  people  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  confer  together  and 
were  also  given  a  taste  of  power.  For  the 
first  time,  too,  th^  seem  to  have  realized 
suddenly  the  serious  plight  of  the  empire  and 
the  fact  that  since  the  deaths  of  the  late 
Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Yuan  Shih-Kai  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent acting  for  the  infant  Emperor,  the 
Peking  government  is  without  a  strong  leader. 
Consequently  the  demand  for  a  hastened 
parliament  has  grown  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted. True,  when  the  delegates  from  all  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  voiced  this  demand  to 
the  Prince  Regent  last  spring,  his  reply  was 
the  Edict  of  May  29,  declaring  that  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  their  late  Majesties,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  could  not  be 
changed.  Furthermore,  the  Throne  remarked 
significantly:  "Let  no  more  petitions  or  me- 
morials upon  this  subject  be  presented  to  Us; 
Our  mind  is  made  up.'* 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  Regent, 
however,  John  Chinaman  is  absurdly  and  ob- 
noxiously persistent  on  occasion.  If  you  will 
not  heed  other  appeals,  he  may  commit  sui- 
cide on  your  doorstep,  and  then  you  are  be- 
witched for  the  rest  of  your  days,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  your  nights.  The  talk  of  an  earlier 
parliament  would  not  down  even  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Dragon  Throne.     Quietly  un- 


manageable delegations  waited  upon  viceru)  i. 
and  compelled  these  high  oflSdals  to  petition 
for  a  reopening  of  the  question.  Down  in 
Kiang  Su  a  scholar  cut  off  his  left  arm  and 
with  the  red  blood  wrote  his  appeal  In 
Union  Medical  Hospital,  here  in  Peking,  as  I 
write  this,  a  group  of  students*  are  recovering 
from  self-inflicted  wounds  made  in  the  same 
cause.  •  Going  to  the  Prince  Regent's,  they 
were  told  that  the  Prince  could  not  sec  them. 
"  Very  well,"  they  declared,  **  we  shall  sit  here 
till  he  does."  At  length  the  Prince  sent 
word  that,  though  he  could  not  receive  them, 
he  would  consider  their  petition,  and  the 
students  then  sliced  the  living  flesh  from  their 
arms  and  thighs  as  evidence  of  their  earnest- 
ness, coloring  their  petition  with  their  blood 

At  this  period  of  our  drama  there  came  upon 
the  stage  a  new  actor,  at  first  little  heeded, 
but  quickly  becoming  the  dominating  figure 
— the  Tzucheng  Yuan,  or  National  Assembly. 
This  body,  consisting  of  100  nobles  and  men 
of  wealth  or  scholarship  appointed  by  the 
Throne,  and  100  selected  members  of  Provin- 
cial Assemblies  approved  by  the  vicerojrs,  was 
expected  to  prove  a  mere  echo  of  the  royaJ 
wishes.  "It  is  evident  that  the  government 
is  to  have  a  docile  and  submissive  assembly. 
Mediocrity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
members  chosen."  So  wrote  one  of  the  best 
informed  Americans  in  China,  some  weeks 
before  it  assembled,  October  3.  Even  the 
Renter's  press  agent  in  Peking  predicted 
through  his  papers  that  a  few  pious  resolu- 
tions would  represent  the  sum  total  of  the 
Assembly's  labors. 

And  yet  the  first  day  that  these  two  gentle- 
men went  with  me  to  look  in  on  the  Assembly, 
we  found  it  coolly  demanding  that  the  Grand 
Coimcil,  or  imperial  cabinet,  be  sunmumed 
before  it  to  explain  an  alleg^  breach  of  the 
rights  of  Provincial  Assemblies! 

From  the  very  beginning  the  course  of  this 
National  Assembly  in  steadily  gathering  un- 
expected power  to  itself  has  reminded  me  of 
the  old  States-General  in  France  in  the  da>'s 
just  before  the  Revolution,  and  I  could  not 
help  looking  for  Danton  and  Robe^ierre 
among  the  fiery  orators  in  gown  and  queue  on 
this  occasion.  Significantly,  too,  I  now  hear 
on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  scholar  thai 
Carlyle^s  great  masterpiece  is  the  most  pop- 
ular work  of  historical  literature  ever  trans- 
lated into  Chinese.  May  it  teach  them  some 
lessons  of  restraint  as  well  as  aggressiveness* 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Assembly  has  proved 
untamable  in  its  demands  for  an  early  par- 
liament, not  even  the  hundred  government 
members  standing  up  against  the  imperious 
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pressure  of  public  opinion.  In  late  October 
the  Assembly  unanimously  petitioned  the 
Throne  to  hasten  the  program  of  constitu- 
tional government.  TEe  day  this  petition 
was  presented  it  was  currently  rumored  in 
Peking  that  unless  the  Prince  Regent  should 
>Tcld  the  p>eople  would  refuse  to  pay  taxes. 
But  he  yielded.  The  trouble  now  is  that  he 
did  not  yield  enough  to  satisfy  the  public,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  he  will  have  to 
jield  again,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  unalter- 
ableness  of  the  present  plan  which  allows  a 
parliament  in  1913  instead  of  in  191 6,  as 
originally  promised.  A  parliament  within 
eighteen  months  seems  a  safe  prediction  as  I 
write  this. 

It  also  seems  safe'  to  prophesy  that  the 
F>owcrs  of  the  parliament  will  be  wisely  used. 
In  local  affairs  the  Chinese  practically  estab- 
lished the  rule  of  the  people  centuries  before 
any  European  nation  adopted  the  idea. 
Nominally,  the  local  magistrate  has  had  al- 
most arbitrary  power,  but  practically  the  con- 
trol has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  village  elders. 
WTien  they  have  met  and  decided  on  a  policy, 
the  magistrate  has  not  dared  run  counter  to 
it.  In  much  the  same  fashion,  governors  and 
viceroys  of  pro\Tlices  have  been  controlled 
and  kept  in  check.  Thus  centuries  of  prac- 
tical  self-government  in  local  affairs  have 


given  the  Chinese  excellent  preparation  for 
the  new  departure  in  national  affairs.  What 
is  proposed  is  not  a  new  power  for  the  people 
but  only  an  enlargement  or  extension  of 
powers  they  already  exercise. 

THE   SUCCESSFUL  WAR  AGAINST  OPIUM 

Parliamentary  government  is  the  one  great 
accomplishment  the  Chinese  people  are  now 
interested  in,  because  they  propose  to  make 
it  the  tool  with  which  to  work  out  the  other 
Herculean  tasks  that  await  them.  Happy 
are  they  in  that  they  may  set  about  these 
tasks  inspired  by  the  self-cojifidence  begotten 
of  one  of  the  greatest  moral  achievements  of 
modern  times.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  almost 
marvelous  success  of  their  anti-opium  crusade. 

It  has  been  only  five  years,  I  believe,  since 
Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  in  his  book,  ''The  Far 
Eastern  Tropics,''  declared:  "If  300  years  of 
contact  with  the  Chinese  has  taught  one  les- 
son more  thoroughly  than  another,  it  is  that 
no  legislation,  no  measures  of  repression, 
however  severe,  can  turn  the  Chinaman 
from  opium  smoking  and  gambling."  For 
expressing  such  an  opinion  af  that  time  no 
criticism  whatever  can  be  made  of  Mr.  Ire- 
land. All  the  wise  men  of  the  earth  said  the 
same  thing. 
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Moreover,  when  the  Edict  of  1906  came  out  cellency  Tang  Shao-yi,  Director  of  Posts  and 

declaring  a  ten  years'  war  against  opium,  all  Communications,  declare  to  me:  **Let  Amer- 

well-informed  people  regarded  it  as  a  joke,  ica  try  to  stop  drinking  among  icx>,ooo,ooo 

Many  of  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  duty  people,  and  she  will  then  understand  Chiiia'? 

of  enforcing  the  edict  also  thought  it  would  stupendous  achievement  in  stopping  opiuxn- 

pro\'e  a  farce.     But  when  high  dignitaries  be-  smoking  among  four  times  that  number*" 
gan  to  lose  their  official  heads  for  failing  to  rid 

themselves  of  the  habit,  and  other   high  offi-  china's  right-about-face  in  edlxation 
cials  for   failure   to   prosecute   the   crusade 

whole-heartedly,    their    ideas    changed.     In  China's  next  great  task  is  the  education  of 

many  provinces  now  not  a  poppy  seed  sprouts  her  people,  and  the  remedy  for  pessimisn) 

from  yearns  end  to  year's  end,  and  a  member  here  is  to  compare  her  present  condition,  not 

of  the  Grand  Council  tells  me  that  95  per  with  that  of  other  nations,  but  with  her  own 

cent,  of  the  officials  who  were  formerly  opium  condition  ten  years  ago.     A  reported  school 

smokers  have  quit,  while  the  other  5  per  cent,  attendance  of  less  than  one  million  (780,325 

indulge  only  in  secret,  the  Damocles  sword  of  to  be  exact)  in  a  population  of  4cx>,ooo,ooo 

removal  hanging  ever  above  their  heads  as  does  not   look  encouraging,   but   when    \^-e 

the  penalty  of  discovery.     Let  an  official  be  compare  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  at- 

caught,  and  very  soon  thereafter  you  will  tendance  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  unmistak- 

read  in  the  Official  Gazette  some  such  notice  able  evidence  of  progress.     In  the  metropol- 

a>  the  following:  itan  province  of  Chihli,  for  example,  I  have 

T,.    ,,.            t  f-u'v.v  ruvru            a  ^u  found  there  are  now  morc  teachers  in  govem- 

The  V^iceroy  of  Chihli,  Chen  Kuicnung,  and  the  *.      i_      1    4^i_       ^u                          m      • 

Deputy  Lieutenant-c;eneral  of  Shanghai  Kwan.  Ju  i«ent  schools  than  there  were  pupils  six  years 

Linhaui,  have  presented  a  joint  memorial  recom-  ago,  and  the  total  attendance  has  grown  from 

mending  that    Expectant    District    Police-Master  8,000  to  214,637! 

Wan  Li-hsun,  who  has  failed  to  rid  himself  of  the  ^.v^     jf  ^hina  had  not  established  a  single 

opium  habit,   be  cashiered  and  never  allowed   to  ,,...        1       1       1    u                        •                j  ^ l 

reenter  the  public  service.  additional  school,  however,  or  increased  the 

school  attendance  by  even  a  percentage  frac- 

The  reform  among  officials,  however,  the  tion,  her  educational  progress  these  last  ten 
cashiering  of  the  unrepentant  smokers,  and  years  would  yet  be  monumental.  For  as  dif- 
the  fact  that  right  here  in  Peking  two  or  three  ferent  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  differ- 
officials  died  as  a  result  of  quitting  the  habit  ent,  in  literal  fact,  are  her  educational  ideals 
too  suddenly,  do  not  afford  the  best  illustra-  at  the  present  time' as  compared  with  her 
tion  of  the  earnestness  with  which  China  has  educational  ideals  a  decade  ago.  At  one  fell 
prosecuted  what  was  planned  as  a  ten  years'  blow  (by  the  Edict  of  1905)  the  old  e.xclu- 
war,  but  may  now  prove  only  a  ^wo^  or  six  sively  classical  and  literary  system  of  educa- 
years'  war  if  England  is  but  willing  to  give  the  tion  was  swept  away,  made  sacred  though  it 
empire  the  right  to  prohibit  opium  importa-  was  by  the  traditions  of  unnumbered  cen- 
tions.  The  greatest  sacrifices  have  been  made  turies.  Unfortunately  the  work  of  putting 
by  the  farmers.  Dr.  CD.  Tenney,  of  the  the  new  policies  into  effect  was  entrusted 
American  Legation,  is  my  authority  for  the  to  the  slow  and  bungling  hands  of  the  old 
statement  that  in  the  provinces  of  Shansi  literati ;  but  this  was  a  necessary  stroke  of 
and  Yunnan  land  values  in  some  cases  have  policy,  for  without  their  support  the  new 
decreased  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  by  reason  movement  would  have  been  hopelessly  balked, 
of  the  farmers  having  to  stop  poppy  culture.  The  old  education  taught  nothing  of  science. 
On  these  particular  lands  other  crops  are  nothing  of  history  or  geography  outside  of 
<»nly  one-fourth  as  profitable.  Mortgages  China,  nothing  of  mathematics  in  its  higher 
nafle  on  the  basis  of  old  land  values  have  branches.  Its  main  object  was  to  enable  the 
hctn  foreclosed;  owning  peasants  have  had  scholar  to  write  a  learned  essay  or  a  faultless 
to  sacrifice  their  ancestral  homes,  but  China  poem,  its  main  use  to  enable  him  by  these 
has  thought  no  price  too  great  to  pay  in  her  means  to  get  office.  Under  the  old  system 
effort  to  free  her  people  from  their  ancient  the  Chinese  boy  learned  a  thousand  char- 
curse,  acters  before  he  learned  their  meaning;  after 

Mr.  Frederick  Ward,  who  has  just  returned  this  he  took  up  a  book  containing  a  list  of  all 

from  a  visit  to  many  provinces,  finding  in  all  the  surnames  in  the  empire  and  the  **Tri- 

the  same  surprising  success,  in  enforcing  anti-  metrical  Classics,*'  consisting  of  proverbs,  and 

opium  regulations,  declares: ''It  is  the  miracle  historical  statements  with  each  sentence  in 

of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  a  lesson  for  the  three  characters.     Now  he  is  taught  in  much 

>rld."     Not  without  reason  did  His  Ex-  the  same  way  as  the  Western  boy.     The  old 
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training  developed  the  powers  of  memory; 
the  new  training,  the  powers  of  reasoning. 
The  old  education  enabled  the  pupil  to  frame 
exquisite  sentences;  the  new  gives  him  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  world.  The  old  looked 
inward  to  China  and  backward  to  her  past; 
the  new  looks  outward  to  other  countries 
and  forward  to  China's  future.  The  old  was 
meant  to  develop  a  few  scholarly  officials;  the 
new,  to  develop  many  useful  citizens.  **  Even 
our  students  who  go  abroad,"  as  a  Peking 
official  said  to  me,  "illustrate  the  new  ten- 
dencies. Formerly  they  preferred  to  study 
law  or  p>oIitics;  now  they  take  up  engineering 
or  mining." 

A  consideration  of  Chinese  education,  how- 
ever brief,  would  not  be  fair  without  mention 
f^i  the  crushing  handicap  under  which  her 
I)eop]e  labor  and  must  always  labor  so  long  as 
the  language  remains  as  it  is  to-day — without 
an  alphabet,  a  separate  and  arbitrary  char- 
acter to  be  learned  for  each  and  every  word  in 
the  language.  This  means  an  absolute  waste 
of  at  least  five  years  in  the  pupil's  school  life, 
except  in  so  far  as  memorizing  Ihe  characters 
counts  as  memory-training,  and  five  years 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  average  student's 
school  days  in  any  country.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  handicap  and  the  serious  difficulty  of 
finding  teachers  enough  for  present  needs,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  set  limits  to  the  educa- 
tional advance  of  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  school  and  the  teacher  have  always 
^Jeen  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  China. 
Her  only  aristocracy  has  been  an  aristocracy, 
not  of  wealth,  but  of  scholarship;  her  romance 
has  been,  not  that  of  the  poor  boy  who  be- 
came rich,  but  of  the  poor  boy  who  found  a 
way  to  get  an  education  and  become  distin- 


guished in  public  service.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, if  the  son  of  a  hard-working  family  be- 
came noted  for  aptness  in  the  village  school, 
if  the  schoolmaster  marked  him  for  a  boy  ol 
unusual  promise,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 
a  devotion  beautiful  to  see,  would  sacrifice 
their  own  pleasure  for  his  advancement.  He 
would  be  prut  into  long  robes  and  allowed 
to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  learning,  while 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  found  inspira- 
tion for  their  own  harder  labors  in  the  thought 
of  the  bright  future  that  awaited  him.  The 
difficulty  is  that  education  has  been  regarded 
as  the  privilege  of  a  gifted  few,  not  as  the 
right  of  all.  In  a  land  where  scholarship  has 
been  held  in  such  high  favor,  however,  once 
let  the  school  doors  open  to  everybody  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  China  will  eventually 
acquire  the  strength  more  essential  than 
armies  or  battleships:  the  power  which  only 
an  educated  common  people  can  give. 

BUILDING   UP   AN   ARMY 

China's  next  great  purpose  is  to  develop 
an  efficient  army.  **  Might  is  right"  is  the 
English  proverb  that  I  have  found  more  often 
on  the  tongues  of  the  new  school  of  Chinese 
than  any  other;  and  we  must  confess  that 
other  nations  seem  to  have  tried  hard  enough 
to  accept  the  principle.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  a  saying,  "Better  have  no  son  than  one 
who  is  a  soldier."  To-day  its  new  foreign - 
drilled  army  of  1 50,000  to  200,000  men  is  the 
boast  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  army 
is  said  to  be  the  most  honestly  administered 
department  of  the  government.  In  shar|) 
contrast  to  the  old  contempt  for  the  soldier, 
I  now  find  one  of  the  ablest  journals  in  the 
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empire  (the  Shanghai  National  Review)  pro- 
testing that  interest  in  military  training  is 
now  becoming  too  intense:  ** Scarce  a  school 
of  any  pretensions  but  has  its  military  drill, 
extending  in  some  instances  as  far  as  equip- 
ment with  modern  rifles  and  regular  range 
practice,  and  we  regret  to  potice  that  some 
of  the  mission  schools  have  so  far  forgotten 
themselves  as  to  pander  to  this  militarist 
spirit." 

It  has  often  been  said,  of  course,  that  the 
Chinese  will  not  make  good  soldiers,  but 
whether  this  has  been  proved  Is  open  to  ques- 
tion. Certainly,  in  view  of  their  wretchedly 
inferior  equipment,  their  failure  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  war  with  Japan  cannot  be 
regarded  as  conclusive.  Take,  for  example, 
this  description  by  an  eye  witness:  ** Every 
tenth  man  (among  the  Chinese  soldiers)  had 
a  great  silk  banner,  but  few  were  armed  with 
modem  weapons.  Those  who  had  rifles  and 
modem  weapons  at  all  had  them  of  all  makes; 
so  cartridges  of  twenty  different  sorts  and 
sizes  were  huddled  together  without  any 
attempt  at  classification,  and  in  one  open 
space  all  sorts  were  heaped  on  the  ground, 
and  the  soldiers  were  fitting  them  to  their 
arms,  sometimes  trying  eight  or  ten  before 
finding  one  to  fit  the  weapon,  throwing  the 
rejected  ones  back  in  the  heap."  No  sort  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file 
could  have  atoned  for  such  criminal  indiffer- 
ence to  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  military 
authorities  with  whom  I  have  talked  that  the 
Chinese  army  is  now  better  manned  than 
officered.  ''Wherever  there  has  been  a 
breach  of  discipline,  I  have  found  it  the  offi- 
cer's fault,"  an  American  soldier  told  me. 

The  annexation  of  Korea,  once  China  ^s 
vassal,  by  Japan  and  that  country^s  steadily 
tightening  grip  on  Manchuria  have  doubtless 
quickened  China's  desire  for  military  strength. 
Moreover,  she  wishes  to  grow  strong  enough 
to  denounce  the  treaties  by  which  opium  is 
even  now  forced  upon  her  against  her  will, 
and  by  which  she  is  forced  to  keep  her  tariff 
duty  on  foreign  goods  averaging  5  per  cent., 
alike  on  luxuries  and  necessities. 

ATTACKING   THE    GRAFT   SYSTKM 

The  fifth  among  China's  herculean  labors 
is  the  cleansing  of  her  Augean  stables,  and  by 
this  I  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  **  squeeze,"  or  graft,  on 
the  part  of  her  officials.  In  fact,  no  other 
reform  can  be  complete  until  this  is  accom- 
plished.    The  bulk  of  every  officer's  receipts 


Comes  not  from  his  salary,  which  is  as  a  rule- 
absurdly  small,  but  from  ''squeezes" — foe> 
which  every  man  who  has  dealings  with  him 
must  pay.  In  most  cases,  of  course,  thesr 
fees  have  been  determined  in  a  general  way  h\ 
long  usage,  but  their  acceptance  opens  the 
way  for  innumerable  abuses.  High  offices 
are  auctioned  off.  When  I  was  in  Manchuria 
it  was  currently  reported  that  the  Governor 
of  Kirin  had  paid  one  hundred  thousand  tac'i5 
for  his  office.  When  I  was  in  Newchwang  the 
Viceroy  of  Manchuria  had  just  enriched  him- 
self to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  taeb  by 
a  visit  to  that  port:  The  men  who  had  had 
favors  from  him  or  had  favors  to  ask  left 
"presents"  of  a  rather  substantial  character 
when  they  called.  I  learn  from  an  excellent 
authority  that  when  an  electric  lighting  con- 
tract was  let  for  Hankow,  or  its  suburbs,  a 
short  time  ago,  the  officials  provided  a  squeeze 
for  themselves  of  10  per  cent,  but  that  the 
Nanking  officials,  in  arranging  for  electric 
lights  there,  didn't  even  seem  to  care  whether 
the  plant  worked  at  all  or  not:  they  were 
anxious  only  to  make  a  contract  which  would 
net  them  35  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount! 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  many  an  office  involving  the 
handling  of  government  revenues  has  its 
price  as  definitely  known  as  the  price  of 
stocks  or  bonds. 

In  private  business  the  Chinese  have  a 
reputation  for  honesty  which  almost  any 
other  nation  might  envy.  With  their  quick- 
ened spirit  of  patriotism  they  will  doubt- 
less see  to  it  that  their  public  business  is 
relieved  of  the  shameless  disgrace  that  now 
attaches  to  it. 

MAKING    OVER   THE   COUNTRY'S   CURRENCY 

The  reform  of  the  currency  is  another 
vastly  important  matter  to  which  only  a  few 
words  can  be  given  here.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  system  of  "squeeze" 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  Chinese  officials  to 
profit  largely  by  the  manipulation  of  exchange 
both  in  receiving  and  disbursing  moneys. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  of  a  himdred  evils 
for  which  the  chaotic  condition  of  China's 
momentary  affairs  is  responsible. 

There  is  no  national  currency.  Each  pro- 
vince coins  its  own  money.  Banks  have 
issued  notes  at  ^iX\,  Wild-cat  cori>orations 
for  a  time  had  the  same  pri\dlege.  There  is 
a  nominal  unit  of  values — the  silver  tael,  or 
ounce — but  even  the  taels  vary  in  weight  and 
fineness,  so  that  taels  of  eight  different  kindb 
and  values  are. used  in  ^nancial  reckonings  in 
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Peking!  When  you  have  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact,  however,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  actual  value  of  each  tael  varies 
from  day  to  day  with  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  sOver,  you  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  confusion  worse  confounded.  The 
actual  currency  of  the  country  is  not  taels  and 
fractions  of  taels,  but  dollars  and  cents  (silver 
standard  values)  and  copper  "cash."  Now 
as  the  silver  20-cent  pieces  in  conunon  cir- 
culation do  not  contain  quite  one-fifth  as 
much  silver  as  the  dollar  pieces  in  common 
circulation,  not  the  5  and  lo-cent  pieces  quite 
one-twentieth  and  one-tenth  respectively,  it 
takes  1 10  cents  or  more  "  small  coin  "  to  equal 
100  cents  of  the  large  coinage.  Then  the 
copper  cent  is  worth  not  quite  so  much  as  a 
silver  cent,  so  it  takes  11  cents,  or  more,  of 
coj^r  to  equal  10  cents  silver.  And  lastly 
the  cc^>per  "cash"  is  also  of  variable  value 
with  reference  to  every  other  form  of  cur- 
rency, though  usually  worth  about  a  tenth 
of  a  c«it. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  plain  that 
there  must  be  innumerable  occasions  when 
money  of  one  kind  must  be  changed  into 
money  of  another  kind,  and  each  time  some 
of  the  coin  sticks  to  the  money  changer's 
fingers  as  a  more  or  less  legitimate  exchange 
fanmiission.  Each  time,  too,  the  bank  goes 
through  the  imaginary  process  of  converting 
a  tad  of  one  kind  into  the  particular  kind 
of  tael  it  recognizes,  exchange  must  be  paid. 
Moreover,  exchange  deducted,  and  then  con- 
verted into  whatever  form  of  local  currency 
is  wanted,  and  another  exchange  fee  sliced  oflF. 
A  bank  will  even  discount  bills  issued  by  an- 
other branch  of  the  same  corporation.  Go  to 
the  Hankow  branch  of  the  Russian  Asiatic 
Bank,  iix  example,  with  a  $5  note  issued  by 
the  Peking  branch,  and  you  get  $4.80  for  it. 
Other  banks  have  the  same  policy. 

I  should  certainly  be  unwUling  to  concede 
the  fact  of  China's  awakening  if  she  were  not 
setting  about  a  reform  of  so  absurd  a  system 
— x)r  lack  of  system.  And  in  cleaning  house, 
she  mi^t  as  well  make  a  thorough  job  of  it 
by  putting  the  gold  standard  into  effect  as 
early  as  possible.  - 

R-\ILROADS,   POSTS,   AND   TELEGRAPHS 

These  are  some  of  the  big  new  tasks  to 
which  awakened  China  is  addressing  herself. 
Of  course,  the  continued  development  of  her 
railway's  is  no  less  important  than  any  other 
matter  I  have  mentioned,  but  railway  build- 
ing caimot  be  regarded  as  one  of  China's 
really  new  tasks.    For  years  she  has  been  alive 


to  the  importance  of  uniting  the  people  of 
the  different  provinces  by  means  of  more  rail- 
ways, more  telegraph  lines,  and  better  postal 
service.  The  increase  in  number  of  pieces  of 
mail  handled  from  20,000,000  pieces  in  1902 
to  306,000,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  bears 
eloquent  testimony  alike  to  the  progress  of 
the  post  office  and  to  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the  people.  By  telegraph  the  people  of 
remotest  Cathay  now  make  their  wishes 
known  to  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the  Tzu- 
cheng  Yuan;  it  was  by  telephone  that  this 
Tzucheng  Yuan,  or  National  Assembly,  re- 
quested the  Grand  Council  of  the  Dragon 
Empire  to  ap)pear  before  it  on  the  day  of  my 
first  visit.  The  slow  and  stately  camel  cara- 
vans still  come  down  from  Mongolia  to  Pe- 
king— I  have  seen  them  wind  their  serpentine 
length  through  the  gates  of  the  Great  Wall  at 
Nankou  as  they  have  been  doing  for  centuries 
past — but  no  longer  do  they  bring  the  latest 
news  from  the  tribes  about  Desert  Gobi. 
Across  3,500  miles  of  its  barren  wastes  an  un- 
daunted telegraph  line  now  "  hums  the  songs 
of  the  glad  parts  of  the  earth." 

America's  relations  with  china 

It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  speculate 
upon  the  probability  of  a  New  China;  the 
question  now  is  as  to  how  the  New  China  is 
going  to  affect  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  From  our  Pacific  Coast,  China 
is  our  next-door  neighbor,  and  vastly  nearer 
in  fact  than  any  map  has  ever  indicated. 
Even  New  York  City  is  now  nearer  to  Shang- 
hai and  Hong  Kong,  in  point  of  ease  of  access, 
than  she  was  to  Chicago  a  century  ago.  How 
Japan's  awakening  has  increased  that  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  all  the  world  knows, — and 
China  has  eight  times  the  jx)pulation  of  Japan 
proper,  and  twenty-eight  times  the  area,  with 
almost  fabulously  valuable  natural  resources 
as  yet  untouched  I  Some  one  has  said  that  to 
raise  the  Chinese  standard  of  living  to  that 
of  our  own  people  would  be  (from  the  stand- 
point of  markets)  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  four  Americas.  The  importance  of  bring- 
ing about  closer  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Middle  Kingdom 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  de- 
sire to  cultivate  China's  friendship,  we  shall 
not  go  to  the  length  of  changing  our  policy 
of  excluding  Asiatic  immigration.  To  the 
thoughtful  studentj  it  must  be  plain  that  in 
the  end  such  a  change  would  lead  only  to  dis- 
astrous reaction.  At  the  same  time  we  might 
well  effect  a  change  in  our  methods  of  enforc- 
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ing  thai  policy.  There  is  nothing  else  on  land 
or  sea  that  the  Celestial  so  much  dreads  as 
to  "lose  face,"  to  be  humiliated,  and  it  is  the 
humiliation  that  attaches  to  the  exclusion 
IX)licy  rather  than  the  policy  itself  that  is  the 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  thor- 
ough cordial  relations  with  America.  You 
wouldn't  so  much  object  to  having  the  servant 
at  the  door  report  his  master  not  at  home  to 
visitors,  but  you  would  object  to  having  the 
door  slammed  in  your  face;  and  John  China- 
man is  just  about  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Moreover,  our  own  friendliness  for  John 
should  lead  us  to  adopt  the  more  courteous  of 
these  two  methods.  Wliy  should  not  our 
next  exclusion  law,  therefore,  be  based  upon 
the  idea  of  reciprocity,  and  provide  that  there 
shall  be  admitted  into  America  any  year  only 
so  many  Chinese  latorers  as  there  were  Amer- 
ican laborers  admitted  in  China  the  preceding 
}ear. 

Finally,  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that  the  awakening  of  China  is  a  matter  far 
more  profound  than  any  statistics  of  exports 
or  im|X)rts  or  railway  lines,  or  industrial  de- 


Aelopment.  The  Dragon  Empire  cannot  be- 
come (as  she  will)  one  of  the  mightiest  |>owers 
of  the  earth,  her  four  hundred  million  people 
cannot  be  brought  (as  they  will  be  brought) 
into  the  full  current  of  the  world's  acti\'i- 
tics,  without  profoundly  influencing  all  future 
civilization.  For  its  own  sake  Christendom 
should  seize  quickly  the  opportunity  ofTered 
by  the  present  period  of  flux  and  change  to 
help  mold  the  new  force  that  it  must  hence- 
forth forever  reckon  with.  "  The  remedy  for 
the  yellow  peril,  whatever  that  may  be,'-  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  while  Presfdent,  "is  not 
the  repression  of  life,  but  the  cultivation  and 
direction  of  life."  The  school,  the  mission, 
the  newspaper — these  are  the  agencies  that 
should  be  used.  Japan  has  thousands  of 
teachers  in  China  and  scores  of  newspapers, 
but  no  other  nation  is  adequately  active. 
The  present  kindly  feeling  for  America  guar- 
antees an  especially  cordial  reception  for 
American  teachers,  ministers,  and  writers, 
and  those  who  feel  the  call  to  lands  other  than 
their  own  cannot  find  a  more  promising  field 
than  China. 


A  MODERN  STEEL-MANUFACTURING  CENTER  IN  CHINA 

(The  Hanynng  Steel  and  Iron  Works  in  Hankow) 
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A  NEW  YORK  BLOCK  OF  MODEL  TENEMENTS  ON  THE  UPPER  EAST  SIDE 

(The  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  Memorial  Buildings  in  Seventy-ninth  Street.       These  up-to-date  buildings  offer  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  old-time  tenements  of  New  York's  lower  East  Side) 

CONGESTION  IN  CITIES  AND  THE 
HOUSING  PROBLEM 

BY  EDWARD  HALE  BRUSH 


THE  discussion  of  the  housing  problem 
^  in  the  cities  and  of  the  advantages  of 
Mibnrban  or  country  life  is  occupying  an 
amount  of  attention  just  now  that  is  signifi- 
cant. In  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  a 
{xipulation  of  nearly  five  millions,  as  shown  by 
the  new  census,  interest  in  the  subject  is  acute, 
partly  because  of  the  work  completed  or  con- 
templated in  the  way  of  transit  improve- 
ments, partly  because  of  the  activity  of  vari- 
ous societies  and  commissions  organized  to 
promote  in  numerous  ways  the  common 
municipal  welfare.  Such  societies  as  the 
Greater  New  York  Taxpayers'  Conference, 
the  Brooklyn  League,  the  Women's  Munici- 
pal League  of  Brooklyn,  the  Allied  Real  Es- 
tate Interests  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
such  enterprises  as  the  budget  exhibits  which 
have  become  annual  features  of  the  opening 
of  the  winter  season  in  New  York,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  w^ork  of  these  societies,  have 


done  much  to  direct  attention  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  better  housing  question.  One 
result  of  this  activity  was  the  creation  by 
the  Mayor,  on  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  of  a  commission  on  congestion 
which  for  several  months  has  been  investi- 
gating the  question,  giving  to  it  perhaps  the 
most  broad  and  thorough  study  which  a  body 
of  such  a  nature  in  this  country  has  ever 
bestowed  upon  a  subject.  Its  report  will  be 
awaited  with  interest  by  students  of  sociol- 
ogy and  municipal  affairs  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  contain  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions the  execution  of  which  will  go  far  to 
relieve  the  intolerable  situation  in  respect  to 
congestion  which  has  so  long  existed  in  New 
York  and  some  other  large  American  cities. 
Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  just  before  leaving  the 
governorship  of  the  Empire  State  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  federal  bench,  appointed  a 
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borough  Subway  with  its  contemplated  exten- 
sions, it  is  probable  that  the  problem  of  better 
housing  will  remain  a  difficult  and  urgent  one 
for  some  time  to  come  in  Manhattan  Borough 
and  in  some  parts  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

It  is  said  by  those  competent  to  make  ihc 
comparison  that  New  York's  tenement  prob- 
lem is  infinitely  more  urgent  than. London's, 
though  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  condi- 
tions in  the  English  metropolis  as  worse  than 
those  in  the  American.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  former  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  improved  homes  for  wage-earners, 
while  in  the  latter  the  amount  so  invested  is 
probably  only  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  description  here 
of  the  long  and  often  stubbornly  fought  battle 
for  better  housing  in  New  York  through  la\i-s 
compelling  landlords  to  make  better  pro\-ision 
for  their  tenants  and  protecting  the  latter 
against  inhuman  and  cruel  greed.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  because  of  the  per- 


TENEMENT   CONDITIONS   IN   THE    NEW   YORK   OF 
YESTERDAY 
(In  the  old  days  this  was  the  way  women  worked  and  children 
played.  To  the  right  is  a  school  sink  with  twenty-five  com- 
partments, practically  in  the  children's  playground  and 
not  twenty*five  feet  from  the  building  to  the  left) 

State  Commission  on  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion. This  State  Commission  will  report 
about  February  i  and  the  city  commission 
about  a  month  later. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  problem  of 
congestion  and  better  housing  is  being  at- 
tacked in  two  ways,  one  solution  being  sought 
through  spreading  the  population  and  luring 
it  to  the  suburbs,  or  the  farms  beyond,  where 
this  is  possible,  and  where  it  is  not  possible  or 
feasible  seeking  a  solution  through  substitu- 
tion of  good  homes  in  the  city^s  center  for  bad 
or  indifferent  ones.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things,  as  the  lure  of  the  land  becomes  stronger 
and  more  compelling  and  more  and  more 
families  of  all  classes  discover  the  attractions 
of  life  in  the  country  or  suburbs  the  problem 
of  city  congestion  will  grow  less  and  less  dif- 
ficult and  there  will  be  less  demand  for 
''model  tenements,"  Mills  Hotels,  and  similar 
devices  of  sociologists  and  philanthropists  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  present 
age.  But  in  spite  of  the  new  and  vast  Penn- 
sylvania-Long Island  transit  system,  bringing 
communities  fifteen  miles  away  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  "heart  of  New  York,*'  in  spite  of 
the  McAdoo  svstcm  of  tubes  and  the  Inter- 


WHAT   LAW   ENFORCEMENT   HAS   DONE 
(At  the  left  old-style  "front-and-rear"  tenement  and  fire- 
escape  like  those  constructed  before  the  passage  of  the 
new  law.     To  the  right  the  new  tenement  with  the 
fire-escape  required  by  the  present  law) 
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distent  campaign  made  in  be- 
half of  better  housing  for  the 
poor  the  average  New  York 
tenement,  while  not  yet  mod- 
trl,  shows  great  improvement 
over  the  days  when  such 
matters  as  the  health  and 
morals  of  tenement  dwellers 
were  left  to  care  pretty  much 
for  themselves.  There  has 
been  much  advancement  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  stand- 
ards, substitution  of  apart- 
ments with  light  and  air  for 
the  "black  holes"  so  long  a 
disgrace  to  the  metrof)olis, 
reduction  in  number  of  ten- 
ants to  a  given  space,  de- 
crease in  mortality  rates, 
jirovision  of  fire  escapes, 
i)ath  and  toilet  and  laun- 
dry facilities,  and  in  gi\'ing 
the  children  a  better  chance 
for  health  and  long  life. 

Yet  in  ^ite  of  what  has 
been  done  in  all  these  ways, 

conditions  in  respect  to  congestion  arc  still  where.  However  desirable  such  a  result  as 
so  bad  in  "Little  Old  New  York"  that  this,  it  is  obvious  its  accomplishment  is  a  long 
Stanley  D.  Ashmead,  head  of  the  depart-  way  off.  Mr.  Ashmead  urged  New  York 
ment  of  ci\ac  design  of  Liverpool  and  an  to  adopt  the  cooperative  methods  now  so 
authority  on  sociology,  in-  addressing  New  much  in  vogue  in  such  British  cities  as  Glas- 
York's  congestion  commission  declared  that  gow,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  which 
overcrowding  is  two  thirds  greater  in  the  have  led  to  so  many  workingmen  living  in 
largest  of  American  cities  than  in  any  city  of  better  homes  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Europe.  He  thinks  the  solution  of  the  prob-  cases  owning  them, 
lem  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  all  factories 
and  industrial  lines  of  -business  out  of  the 
restricted  area  of  Manhattan  wherever  such 
activities  can  just  as  well  be  carried  on  else- 


VIEW  OF  A  THREE-ROOM  SUITE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  CITY  AND 
SUBURBAN  HOMES  COMPANY'S  MODEL  TENEMENTS 

(Showing  how  tastefully  such  apartments,  renting  for  about  $4.50  a  week,  may 
be  fitted  up) 


A    MODEL   SUBURBAN    DEVELOPMENT 


A  TOP-FLOOR  KITCHEN  OF  LOWER  EAST  SIDE.  NEW  YORK 


This  is  precisely  what  is  being  done  already 
through  the  operation  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  and  it  is  on  such 
lines  that  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Homes  Com- 
pany proposes  to  work  in 
enabling  wage-earners  to 
own  homes  in  the  suburbs, 
its  plan  being  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  kind  yet  de- 
vised and  carried  to  execu- 
tion in  this  country'.  The 
P^oundation  Homes  Com- 
pany is  a  branch  of  the  Sage 
Founaation.  In  carrying 
out  its  plans  the  company 
purchased  a  tract  of  about 
150  acres,  partly  wooded, 
lying  along  the  Long  Island 
Railroad   at   Forest   Hills, 
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^I^^SO^^: 


HOUSES  AT  FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS.  LONG  ISLAND.  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

HOMES  COMPANY 

(A  group  of  ten  17-foot  single-family  dwellings.  6  to  8  rooms) 


about  six  miles  from  Long  Island  City  and 
three  from  Jamaica.  The  scenery  at  present 
is  rural  and  with  the  kind  of  development 
anticipated  should  remain  essentially  so  for 
years  to  come.  The  company  has  undertaken 
to  establish  a  suburban  community  where 
wage-earners  of  the  more  intelligent  and  bet- 
ter paid  class  can  make  their  homes,  either 
renting  rooms  or  apartments  or  houses  from 
the  company  or  becoming  through  its  help 
the  owners  of  homes  themselves.  The  loca- 
tion is  well  inside  the  city  limits  and  hardly 
five  miles  from  where  the  Pennsylvania's  new 
tubes,  after  passing  under  the  Hudson,  Man- 
hattan Borough,  and  the  East  River,  come  to 
the  surface  again.  The  plans  are  not  in  all 
respects  fully  developed,  but  work  has  already 
l)een  started  on  some  of  the  buildings  which 
will  form  the  civic  center  of  this  community 
of  model  homes.  Grouped  about  the  station 
square  are  buildings  containing  non-house- 
keeping apartments  for  both  men  and  women. 
Here  single  men  and  women  of  moderate  in- 
come can  live  cheaply  and  enjoy  country  life 
without  going  far  from  the  scene  of  their  em- 
ployment in  the  metropolis  or  its  environs. 
Besides  these  buildings  there  will  be  apart- 


ment houses  for  families,  built  so  that  all 
rooms  will  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  to- 
gether with  the  conveniences  now  exp)ected  in 
all  first-class  flats.  There  will  also  be  de- 
tached and  semi-detached  houses.  These  will 
be  rented  at  as  low  rates  or  sold  on  as  easy 
terms  as  is  compatible  with  a  business  opera- 
tion conducted  on  a  conservative  basis,  so 
that  no  skilled  mechanic  of  industrious  and 
frugal  habits  or  clerk  of  small  but  depend- 
able salary  need  hesitate  to  embark  on  the 
home-owning  enterprise.  Streets  have  been 
laid  out  on  artistic  lines  so  as  to  preserve  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  tract  as  far  as  |X)ssible, 
following  the  plans  of  the  landscape  architect, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  building  plans 
being  the  work  of  Grosvenor  Atterbury. 

A    BUSINESS    ENTERPRISE,    NOT   A    CH^VRITY 

The  promoters  of  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  as 
the  new  model  town  will  be  know^n,  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  project  is  not  a  charity, 
nor  will  it  be  feasible  for  the  day  laborer  or 
lower  paid  mechanic  to  live  here.  Possibly 
the  Sage  Foundation  will  make  provision  for 
the  needs  of  this  class  later  on,  but  it  is  not 


cy-yuL  rtNjit.^ 
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A  GROUP  OF  MORE  AMBITIOUS  HOUSES  AT  FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS.  FIFTEEN  MINUTES  FROM  T>^E 
NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Nine  26-foot  single-family  dwellings.  10  to  12  rooms) 
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STATION  SQUARE.  FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS.  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  SAGE  FOUNDATION  HOMES 

COMPANY 

(Stores  and  non-housekeeping  apartments) 


practicable  to  do  so  at  this  location.  While 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land  area  to  be  de- 
veloped will  be  sold  without  building  improve- 
ments, the  Homes  Company,  in  order  to  set  a 
standard  and  control  more  surely  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  future  town,  has 
planned  to  erect  and  hold,  certainly  for  a 
time,  a  large  number  of  dwellings.  To  this 
end  plans  have  been  prepared  for  an  initial 
operation  contemplating  ten  different  groups 
of  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  of  a 
mOlion  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  majority 
of  those  to  be  erected  in  this  first  operation, 
which  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  more 
expensive  and  central  property,  are  in  the 
form  of  contiguous  houses.  The  detached  and 
Nemi-detached  t>'pes  of  dwellings  of  various 
grades  and  sizes  will  be  possible  only  on  the  less 
central  and  lower  priced  portions  of  the  prop- 
erty.    The  groups  m  detail  will  be  as  follows: 

Group  I.  Station  Square,  including  a  railroad 
station  and  a  group  of  buildings  adjoining  contain- 
ing shops,  offices,  a  restaurant,  and  accommoda- 
tions for  some  300  or  400  people,  consisting  mainly 


of  small  non-housekeeping  apartments  for  men  and 
women,  in  connection  with  which  a  squash  court 
and  a  number  of  small  studios  are  provided. 

Ooup  2.  A  block  of  small  single-family  houses 
with  13  feet  frontage,  two  or  three  stories  m  height 
and  containing  four  rooms  and  bath. 

(iroup  3.  A  block  of  single-family  houses  with 
17  feet  frontage,  two  stories  and  attic,  sexeii  to 
nine  rooms  and  bath. 

(iroup  4.  A  block  of  ten  single-family  houses, 
with  17  feet  frontage,  two  stories  in  height,  fi\'e 
rooms  and  bath. 

( iroup  5.  A  block  of  single-family  houses  with  20 
feet  frontage,  two  stories  and  attic  in  height  and 
containing  six  to  eight  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  6.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses 
with  20  feet  frontage,  two  stories  and  attic  in  height, 
containing  eight  to  ten  rooms  and  two  baths. 

Group  7.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses 
with  26  feet  frontage,  three  stories  in  height,  con- 
taining ten  to  twelve  rooms,  baths  and  toilets. 

Group  8.  A  block  of  workshops  and  flats,  with 
20  feet  frontage  and  two  or  three  stories  in  height, 
the  former  containing  workshops  or  stores  with 
three  rooms  and  bath  above  them,  the  latter  a 
workshop  or  store  on  street  level  and  six  rooms  ancl 
bath  in  the  upper  stories. 

(iroup  9.  A  row  of  semi-detached  houses  on 
shallow  lots  and  having  50  feet  frontage,  designed 
for  two  families,  houses  having  two.  stories  and 
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each  unit  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  bath,  all  on 
one  floor. 

Group  lo.  A  row  of  semi-detached  two  family 
houses  on  lots  with  27)^  frontage,  two  stories  in 
height,  each  unit  containing  five  or  six  rooms  and 
bath,  all  on  one  floor. 

In  speaking  of  the  plans  Mr.  Atterbury 
says:  '*From  an  architectural  point  of  view 
our  greatest  opportunity — apart  from  certain 
novel  uses  of  material  and  methods  of  con- 
struction— will  lie  in  that  general  harmony  of 
design  which  is  possible  only  where  the  entire' 
scheme  of  development  is  laid  out  and  exe- 
cuted imder  such  a  system  of  cooperation  by 
the  various  experts  as  in  the  work  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  at  Forest  Hills 
Gardens." 

Edward  H.  Bouton,  president  of  the  Roland 
Park  Company  of  Baltimore,  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
and  associated  with  him  on  the  development 
committee  are  John  M.  Glenn,  general  di- 
rector of  the  Sage  Foundation;  Alfred  T. 
White,  William  E.  Harmon,  and  Robert 
W.  DeForest,  vice-president  of  the  Sage 
Foundation. 

A   CITY  CLUB   FOR   SINGLE   WOMf:N 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
was  organized  in  1896  and  in  that  year  and 
about  a  year  later  the  Review  of  Reviews 
published  two  most  interesting  articles  by  Dr. 
Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  its  president,  describing 
its  aims,  especially  the  plans  for  model  tene- 
ments and  its  suburban  colony,  Homewood. 
What  Dr.  Gould  then  said  was  largely  of  an 
anticipatory  nature.  One  can  speak  now 
both  of  the  past  achievements  of  the  society 
and  its  plans  for  the  future,  which  is  espe- 
cially apropos  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
in  the  past  year  brought  to  the  stage  of  com- 
pletion three  new  improvements  and  started 
operations  on  two  more.  One  of  the  latter  is 
the  Junior  League  Building,  including  a  resi- 
dential club  and  a  second  section  designed  for 
single  women  who  wish  to  do  light  house- 
keeping. Work  on  the  residential  club  has 
just  been  begun.  As  the  company  has  gone 
on  from  the  construction  of  one  building  to 
another  it  has  naturally  gained  in  experience 
and  has  elaborated  its  scheme,  bringing  in 
more  and  more  of  the  things  affecting  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  people  occupying  its  habi- 
tations. In  none  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company's  tenements  are  there  any 
airshaft  bedrooms,  dark  kitchens,  dark  stairs 
and  halls,  water  closets  on  stairs  or  **shake- 
your-hand"  airshafts.  Such  features  have 
\ orj^^  i^jie  old-style  tenements  into  condem- 


nation. Under  the  new  Tenement  House  law, 
passed  in  1901 ,  many  of  the  abuses  of  old-time 
tenements,  such  as  dumbbell  shafts  and  dark 
stairways,  rooms  without  light  and  air,  have 
been  largely  abrogated  in  all  new  tenement 
buildings.  The  model  tenements  erected  by 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  law  anticipate  its 
provisions  and  set  a  precedent  for  them,  and 
the  newer  buildings  have  kept  pace  with 
progress  in  housing  science.  In  general  they 
have  fireproof  construction  and,  instead  of 
narrow  airshafts,  large  courts,  25  to  30  feel 
wide,  furnishing  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 
apartments  opening  on  them,  steam  heat 
from  a  heating  plant  supplying  all  apart- 
ments of  the  same  building,  ample  toilet  and 
bath  provisions  and  adequate  laundr>'  con- 
veniences. 

NEW  BLOCKS  OF  MODEL  TENEMENTS 

Of  the  three  model  tenements  brought  to 
practical  completion  in  the  past  year  one  is 
for  colored  people  in  West  Sixty- third  Street, 
and  the  other  two  are  a  group  of  two  build- 
ings in  East  Seventy-eighth  Street  and  four 
in  Seventy-ninth.  The  latter  are  known  as 
the  "Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  Memorial 
Buildings,"  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  capital 
stock  used  in  their  direction  having  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  immediate  family  and  a  few 
friends  of  the  late  Bishop,  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  comf)any. 
There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  on  one  of 
the  buildings.  With  the  completion  of  the 
projects  now  under  way  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  boroughs  the  company  will  be 
owning  eight  groups  of  buildings  of  the  nature 
of  model  tenements  and  one  model  suburb, 
Homewood.  It  also  manages  the  two  Phipps 
Model  Tenements,  that  for  white  tenants  in 
East  Thirty-first  Street  and  that  for  colored 
people  on  the  West  Side,  and  also  a  great  deal 
of  old  tenement  property  owned  by  various 
persons.  It  has  two  model  tenements  of  its 
own  for  colored  people,  both  being  well  con- 
ducted and  paying  enterprises.  The  com- 
pany's experience  with  colored  tenants  has 
been  gratifying.  Speaking  of  the  "  Tuskegce,** 
the  first  building  erected  for  them,  President 
Gould  said:  '*The  company's  experience  with 
its  own  *Tuskegee,'  and  in  the  management 
of  Phipps  Houses  No.  2, ^furnishes  such  a 
satisfactory  record  for  colored  people  as  ten- 
ants that  sanguine  expectations  for  these  new 
apartments  are  entertained." 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  company's  prop- 
erties, the  estate  at  First  Avenue  and  Elasl 
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TYPE  OF  COMBINATION  DINING-ROOM  AND  KjTCHEN  IN  A 
MODEL  TENEMENT 


Sixty-fourth  Street,  has  a 
frontage  of  1026  feet,  built 
up  with  handsome  brick 
structures  containing  eight 
stores  and  861  apartments. 
There  are  285  two-room  apart- 
ments, ^g2  three-room  apart- 
ments, and  184  of  four  rooms 
each. 

The  success  of  the  company 
in  carrying  out  its  poUcies  in 
all  these  buildings  has  of 
course  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  wisdom  and 
tact  of  its  officers,  notably  Dr. 
Gould  and  the  .enthusiastic 
and  broad-minded  secretary 
of  the  society,  George  W.  R. 
Fallon,  and  the  unfailing  sup- 
port of  its  fine  board  of  direct- 
ors, of  whom  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting  is  chairman.  The  more 
the  subject  is  studied  the  bet- 
ter the  lessons  have  been  learned.  In  newer  three-room  flat  is  not  as  ample  quarters  as 
buildings  improvements  are  noticed  ngt  seen  could  be  desired,  no  doubt,  yet  with  orderly 
in  those  first  built.  The  Bishop  Potter  tene-  habits,  care  and  taste  such  an  apartment  can 
ments  have  entrances  that  are  quite  imposing  be  kept  in  a  way  to  make  it  a  real  home.  With 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view;  there  are  the  complete  heating,  cooking,  and  laundry 
tiled  floors  of  attractive  design,  marble  walls  conveniences  provided  housekeeping  is  made 
and  stairways,  and  polished  brass  letter  boxes,  comparatively  simple  and  the  labor  incident 
The  entrances  look  more  like  those  of  a  fash-  to  it  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Prices  of  suites 
ionable  apartment  than  of  a  tenement.  Yet  in  these  buildings  range  from  $1.75  to  $5.50 
here  one  finds  families  who  pay  less  for  apart-  per  week,  according  to  the  number  of  rooms 
ments  than  is  sometimes  paid  in  New  York  and  their  location  and  arrangement. 
rooming  houses  for  back-hall  bedrooms.     A       Although  space  will  not  permit  extended 

description  here,  a  word 
should  be  said  as  to  such 
model  tenements  in  Man- 
hattan as  the  Vanderbilt 
houses,  with  their  special 
safeguards  against  tuber- 
culosis, the  Foote  -  Tri- 
Court  tenement,  the  build- 
ings of  the  New  York  Fire- 
proof Tenement  Company, 
and  the  Phipps  Model 
Tenements,  Nos.  i  and  2, 
especially  .that  in  East 
Thirty-first  Street,  with 
its  spacious  court,  roof 
garden  and  fine  accom- 
modations at  almost  back- 
hall  bedroom  rates.  This 
and  the  other  Phipps  tene- 
ment, for  colored  tenants, 
are  under  the  management 
of  the  City  and  Suburban 
THE  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES  COMPANY'S  MODEL  TENEMENT  Homes  Company,  though 
AT  AVENUE  A  AND  EAST  SIXTY-THIRD  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY         they  are  not  owned  by  it. 
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HOME  wood:  a  community  of  home  owners 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  company  to  provide 
wage-earners  with  good  homes  in  or  near  the 
city's  center  while  at  the  same  time  educat- 
ing them  as  to  the  advantages  and  health- 


ONE  OF  THE  HOUSES  AT  UOMEWOOD,  DEVELOPED   BY 
THE   CITY   AND   SUBURBAN    HOMES   COMPANY 

(This  house  cost  less  than  $4000  on  easy  payments   and  is 
worth  half  as  much  again  now) 

fulness  of  suburban  life.  Its  suburban  settle- 
ment, Homewood,  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  demonstrated  success.  Located  about 
a  mile  from  Bath  Beach  and  within  half  an 
hour's  ride  from  the  City  Hall,  Manhattan, 
the  situation  is  advantageous  and  will  be 
still  more  so  when  the  Fourth  Avenue  sub- 
way, now  under  construction,  is  completed 
and  the  time  required  to  reach  the  district  is 
cut  in  half.  Homewood  is  a  place  where  two- 
story  one-family  houses,  with  all  improve- 
ments, can  be  rented  for  as  low  as  $19  per 
month,  and  the  head  of  a  family  who  is  prompt 
in  paying  his  rent  gets  a  ticket  to  Manhattan 
by  the  elevated  road  thrown  in  as  a  bonus, 
which  really  reduces  the  monthly  rental  by 
$2. 40.  However,  it  is  not  altogether  a  work- 
ingmen's  community  and  the  streets  look 
rather  like  those  of  a  fashionable  suburb. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  occu- 
I)ants  and  few  are  for  sale. 

Hedges  are  well  kept,  many  houses  have 
vine-clad  verandas  or  porches,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  yards  having  flower  gardens  is 
— eater  than  in  anv  suburb  I  ever  saw  where 


the  householders  were  people  of  moderate 
means,  not  able  to  employ  gardeners  for  the 
care  of  their  grounds.  An  English  type  of 
architecture  prevails,  with  brick  and  shmgles 
as  the  most  common  materials  of  construction. 
In  architecture  there  is  enough  variety  of 
style  to  avoid  the  i^onotony  which  is  the  bane 
of  so  many  suburban  settlements. 

Homewood  covers  some  thirty-two  acres  of 
land  and  the  tract  is  now  valued  at  about 
$1,500,000,  though  the  original  investment  in 
real  estate  represented  a  much  smaller  sum. 
The  average  price  at  which  houses  were  sold 
some  years  ago  was  $3800,  but  many  who 
paid  such  a  price  are  asking  from  S6ocx>  to 
$7000  for  their  property  now,  and  few  are 
anxious  to  sell  even  at  considerable  advance, 
so  well  are  they  satisfied  with  their  homes. 
In  general  these  home  owners  obtained  their 
houses  by  the  payment  of  10  per  cent.  dowTi, 
twenty  years  being  given  them  if  desired  in 
which  to  pay  for  their  property,  the  company 
giving  each  purchaser  a  deed  and  taking  an 
instalment  mortgage  for  the  remaining  90  per 
cent,  of  the  price.  The  uniform  sum  p>aid  in 
monthly  was  calculated  so  as  to  pay  out  the 
principal  of  the  mortgage  in  twenty  years 
with  legal  interest  on  deferred  payments. 
Most  home  owners  here  have  been  anxious  to 
pay  for  their  homes  faster  than  required,  but 
the  unusually  liberal  conditions  were  made 
because  the  objects  of  the  company  were 
home-making  rather  than  speculative  profit- 
seeking.  Purchasers  at  Homewood  need  not 
remain  debtors  of  the  company  for  the  entire 
twenty-year  period,  and  after  establishing  a 
reasonable  equity  have  generally  found  it  easy 
to  obtain  at  a  low  interest  rate  a  loan  covering 
the  unpaid  balance.  A  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  a  Ufe-insurance  plan  which  protects  both 
the  company  and  the  purchaser. 

Some  enterprises  in  the  way  of  model 
homes  have  failed  for  lack  of  adaptability  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Their  promoters  went  too 
much  on  theory.  The  result  has  been  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  the  model  homes,  whether 
apartments  or  houses,  erected  by  the  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company.  The  wage- 
earning  population  of  the  great  city  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  them.  The  pro- 
portion of  vacancies  in  the  model  tenement 
buildings  is  only  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  during  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Lo^es 
from  bad  debts  have  averaged  the  remarkably 
low  figure  of  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  demonstrates  con- 
vincingly that  the  building  of  improved 
homes  may  under  proper  management  afiford 
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a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  two  dividends,  each  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent.,  were  paid  to  stock- 
holders. 

It  vrili  thus  be  seen  that  the  model  homes, 
whether  city  or  suburban,  of  this  company, 
have  proved  a  success.  But  the  question 
recurs  whether  the  people  they  are  mainly 
designed  to  benefit — the  wage-earners  and 
struggling  toilers  who  though  on  small  in- 
comes try  to  live  in  a  self-respecting  way — 
take  advantage  of  them.  A  brief  but  com- 
prehensive answer  is  given  in  the  company's 
last  annual  report,  a  paragraph  of  which 
reads:  '* These  buildings  shelter  each  year  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  foreign-born  popula- 
tion, and  it  may  be  that  they  will  become 


more  and  more  a  halting  station,  with  badly 
congested  tenement  environment  as  the  start- 
ing point  and  wholesome  suburban  life  as  the 
goal.  The  company's  tenants  as  a  whole  arc 
more  self-respecting  than  the  average  tene- 
ment dwellers,  but  they  are  not  on  the  average 
more  prosperous.  The  statement  frequently 
made  that  model  tenements  become  the  homes 
of  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  higher  rentals 
is  not  true  so  far  as  the  experience  of  this 
company  with  its  own  buildings  is  concerned." 
It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
the  tenants  of  the  model  tenements  are  all 
poor  or  lacking  in  education  and  culture. 
Many  cultured  people  are  found  among  the 
tenants,  people  who  would  by  no  means  wish 
to  be  considered  objects  of  charity. 


SOLVING  THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  AN  ENGUSH   MANUFACTURING  SUBURB 
(Cottages  at  Boumville,  the  seat  of  the  chocolate  industry,  five  miles  from  Birmingham) 


THE   REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

BY   FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 


iJOW  many  members  of  our  national  House 
^  of  Representatives  are  to  sit  under  the 
gavel  of  Champ  Clark  (or  somebody  else) 
during  the  ten  years  beginning  on  March  4, 
1 913?  Nobody  at  present  can  tell,  but  very 
soon  it  will  be  the  business  of  Congress  to 
determine.  If  to  anybody  the  fixing  of  the 
number  sounds  like  a  simple  proposition,  let 
him  not  be  deceived.  Whatever  else  it  may 
or  may  not  be,  our  decennial  reshuffle  of 
congressional  seats,  consequent  uf)on  the 
taking  of  the  census,  is  a  high  game  of 
politics,  and  for  weeks  already  the  poli- 
ticians have  been  cudgeling  their  brains  in 
the  attempt  to  figure  out  the  intricate  pos- 
sibilities of  it. 

The  first  question,  naturally,  that  will  have 
to  be  settled  is  that  of  the  time  at  which  the 
new  apportionment  shall  be  made.  On  this 
point  the  Constitution  is  not  explicit.  It 
simply  says  that  "Representatives  shall  be 
ai)portioned  among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,"  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  decennial  enumeration.  Actual 
[)ractice  in  the  matter  has  varied.  Until 
1890  the  reapportionment  was  regularly 
postponed  until  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress succeeding  the  enumeration.  After  the 
eleventh  census,  however,  a  change  was  made 
and  the  apportionment  bills  for  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  censuses  were  brought  in  and 
passed  in  each  case  during  the  short  session  of 
the  expiring  Congress  immediately  following 
the  enumeration.  Technically,  it  is  immate- 
rial which  plan  is  adhered  to,  for  the  new 
arrangements  do  not  in  any  case  go  into  effect 
until  the  next  congressional  election.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  one  plan  or  the  other 
may  make  a  world  of  difference  in  the  status 
and  prospective  fortunes  of  parties,  of  office- 
holders, and  of  office-seekers. 

WHY    THE    TIME    ELEMENT   IS   IMPORTANT 

To  illustrate:  During  the  past  decade  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  New  York  State 
has  been  such  that,  if  the  present  ratio  of 
one  representative  to  194,182  people  shall  be 
maintained,  the  commonwealth  will  be  en- 
titled two  years  hence  to  eight  new  members 


of  Congress.  Now  New  York  is  one  of  those 
States  which  has  lately  come  into  possession 
of  a  Democratic  Legislature.  After  Congress 
determines  the  number  of  representatives  to 
which  a  State  is  entitled,  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  attends  to  the  districting  of  the 
commonwealth  for  congressional  purposes. 
If,  therefore.  Congress  shall,  during  the  pres- 
ent session,  effect  a  reapportionment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  census  of  1910,  it  vnW 
become  the  fortune  of  the  New  York 
Democrats  to  exercise  almost  immediately 
the  privilege  of  redistricting  the  State — ^pre- 
sumably after  their  own  interests,  as  the 
Republicans  were  in  a  position  to  do  ten 
years  ago. 

Considering  that  there  are  several  other 
States — notably  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Indiana — 
in  which  a  similar  situation  obtains,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  why  there  should  have 
been  in  recent  weeks  an  insistent  demand  on 
the  part  of  Republicans  most  concerned  that 
the  reapportionment  be  this  time  left  ON-er 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress  which  shall  come 
into  being  next  December.  The  idea  is  that 
within  a  year  or  two  the  Republicans  may 
chance  to  regain  the  upper  hand  in  some 
States  that  have  for  the  present  fallen  out  of 
their  control.  A  Democratic  gerrymander  of 
simply  the  four  States  of  Maine,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana  might  easily  be  made  to 
yield  ten  or  a  dozen  seats,  as  compared  with 
the  present  Republican  gerrymander  of  these 
same  States. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  policy  of  delay 
is  hardly  likely  to  prevail,  even  though  there 
would  be  abundant  precedent  for  it.  On  the 
basis  of  statistics  especially  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  Director  Durand  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  House  Committee  on  the  Census, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Cnmipacker, 
has  already  drafted  a  reapportionment  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  during 
the  current  session,  and  some  sort  of  meas- 
,ure  on  the  subject  may  be  expected  to  be 
passed  before  the  dissolution  in  March. 
The  Democrats  will  look  on  complacently 
while  the  expiring  Republican  majority 
pushes  the  project  with  such  grace  as  it  can 
muster. 
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HOW    LARGE    SHOULD   THE   HOUSE   BE? 

Mere  political  advantage  or  disadvantage 
is,  of  course,  a  transitory  phase.  The  question 
of  largest  moment  is  rather  that  of  the  size  of 
the  House  after  its  forthcoming  reconstitu- 
tion.  At  what  point  numerically  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  ceases  to  be  a  deliberative 
assembly  and  becomes  a  mob  nobody  has  ever 
satisfactorily  determined,  though  obviously 
there  must  somewhere  be  a  dividing  line. 
The  British  House  of  Conmions  has  670  mem- 
bers. It  works  smoothly  enough,  though  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  actual  attendance, 
save  on  rare  occasions,  is  very  much  smaller. 
The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains 
5<>4  members.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  a  some- 
what tempestuous  body.  The  German  Reichs- 
tag numbers  396;  the  Spanish  Chamber,  406; 
the  Russian  Duma,  442;  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  508;  and  the  Austrian  Chamber, 
516.  Our  House  of  Representatives,  with  its 
391  members,  is  therefore  by  no  means  the 
largest  of  the  world's  parliamentary  assemblies. 
But  we  are  a  fast-growing  people,  and  our  pop- 
ular legislative  chamber,  if  it  is  to  be  augmented 
to  ke^  pace  with  its  ever-broadening  constit- 


uency, must  eventually  attain  the  magnitude 
of  even  the  British  Commons.  Whether  such 
a  thing  is  desirable  is  a  very  grave  question. 
Since  the  arbitrary  and  provisional  appor- 
tionment which  the  framers  put  into  the  text 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  there  h^ve  been,  to 
1910,  twelve  reapportionments — one  conse- 
quent upon  each  of  the  twelve  censuses.  All 
but  one  effected  a  more  or  less  substantial 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  House. 
Starting  with  65,  the  number  rose  in  1793  to 
105;  in  1803,  to  141;  in  1813,  to  181;  in  1823, 
to  213;  and  in  1833,  to  240.  In  1843,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Senate,  it  was  set  back  to  223 ; 
but  at  each  of  the  next  two  censuses  it  was 
increased  by  ten,  and  in  1873  it  was  brought 
up  to  293 .  Thereafter,  within  the  short  space  of 
thirty  years,  it  rose  to  the  present  figure,  391. 
At  this  rate,  two  or  three  more  generations 
will  carry  the  number  past  that  in  the  French 
popular  chamber  and  within  hailing  distance 
of  that  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

THE  CHANGING  RATIO  OF  REPRESF.NT ATION 

The  rapid  enlargement  of  the  House  has 
taken  place  in  spite  of  successive  increases 
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THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  HOUSE  AS  INCREASED  AT  SUCCESSIVE  REAPPORTIONMENTS 

(Figures  at  the  top  deagnate  the  mimber  of  members) 


of  the  number  of  people  represented  by  the 
individual  member.  Between  the  first  and 
third  censuses  a  member  represented  sup- 
posedly ^^  ,ooo  people.  If  that  ratio  had  been 
maintained,  the  lower  house  at  Washington 
would  to-day  contain  about  2300  members, 
and  after  1913,  more  than  2800I  A  member 
to-day,  however,  represents  194,182  inhabit- 
ants— ^nearly  six  times  as  many  as  a  hundred 
years  ago.  As  Congress  now  approaches  the 
problem  once  more,  the  vital  question  is  that 
of  the  ratio  to  be  adopted  for  the  coming  ten 
years.  To  maintain  the  present  ratio  means 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
upward  of  470;  to  raise  it  to  something  like 
215,000  means  a  membership  of  425;  only  by 
stretching  it  to  233,000  can  a  membership 
of  the  present  figure  be  preserved.  No  such 
sweeping  increase  has  ever  been  made,  nor  is 
it  now  probable. 

STATES  THAT  MAY  LOSE  SEATS 

And  just  here  arises  the  principal  difficulty. 
The  enormous  growth  of  population  which  the 
census  of  1910  records  has  been  spread  very 
imevenly  over  the  country.  In  Iowa  there 
has  been  no  growth  at  all.  In  other  States, 
as  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maine,  the 
growth  has  been  very  slight.  In  such  States, 
obviously,  to  raise  the  representation  ratio 
would  mean  to  reduce  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  State  is  entitled.  This 
sort  of  thing  has  happened  again  and  again, 
but  naturally  no  State  enjoys  it.  Thus,  Vir- 
ginia, which  after  the  census  of  1790  was 
given  19  seats  and  in  the  next  decade  23,  was 
compelled  by  reason  of  her  comparative  slow- 


ness of  growth  to  see  them  stripped  from  her 
until  in  the  seventies  she  had  but  9  and  to-day 
has  but  10.  Maryland  has  been  reduced  from 
8  to  6;  New  Hampshire,  from  4  to  2;  Con- 
necticut, from  7  to  5 ;  Maine,  from  8  (in  1830) 
to  4.  Massachusetts  has  barely  preserved 
the  same  number  (14)  with  which  she  started 
in  1790.  There  have  been  only  three  cen- 
suses— the  last  one  in  1890 — which  did  not 
entail  the  loss  of  seats  by  one  or  more  States. 

Unless  by  the  forthcoming  reapportion- 
ment the  House  shall  be  increased  to  at  least 
425,  there  must  be  losses  of  congressional 
seats,  and  likewise  of  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College,  by  a  large  number  of  States.  From 
commonwealths  most  likely  to  suffer — ^Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and  States  farther 
south — has  arisen  an  insistent  demand  for 
such  an  increase  of  the  House  as  will  make 
it  possible  to  provide  adequate  representa- 
tion for  the  growing  populations  of  States 
like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Texas,  without  at  the  same  time  withdrawing 
seats  from  the  States  that  are  growing  less 
rapidly. 

The  issue  is  as  old  as  the  nation.  In  earlier 
times  there  were  struggles  over  it  which  were 
prolonged  sometimes  through  two  sessions^ 
or  even  over  from  one  Congress  to  another. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  contest  of  the  scMt  was 
averted  by  the  understanding  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  first  that  no  State  was  to  be 
deprived  of  any  portion  of  its  existing  quota. 
But  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  great  fight,  with 
the  result,  as  has  ahnost  invariably  happened, 
that  the  large-house  party  triumphed.  The 
Burleigh  bill,  providing  for  386  seats,  was 
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carried  in  (^position  to  the  Hopkins  bill>  appropriation  measure,  concerning  whose  real 

reported  by  the  majority  of  the  House  Com-  merits  most  members  are  utterly  in  tfee  dark, 

mittee,  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  within  the  record-breaking  space  of  ten  or 

existing  nimiber,  357.  fifteen  minutes.    To  provide  places  for  so 

many  members,  the  committees  themselves 

FRACTIONAL  CONSTITXJENCIES  have  grown  unwieldy,  and  some  have  been 

created  which  are  so  unnecessary  that  they 

The  task  of  reapportionment  is  further  rarely  or  never  even  hold  a  meeting. 
complicated  by  the  recurrence  of  fractional 

constituencies.    Until    1840   the   prevailing  the  seating  problem 
method  was  to  fix  upon  the  number  of  people 

to  be  represented  by  each  member,  as  33,000  The  purely  physical  difficulties  are  also 

in  1793  and  again  in  1803,  and  by  dividing  it  pronoimced.    Even  now  it  is  all  but  impossi- 

into  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  ble  for  the  member  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 

State  obtain  a  quotient  which  would  be  the  to  draw  a  seat  at  the  rear  or  on  the  outer  edge 

number   of   representatives   to   which   that  of  the  chjamber  tp  hear  what  is  going  on.    In 

State  should  be  entitled.    No  regard  was  paid  1858,  mhen  the  membership  was  less  than 

to  fractions  remaining,   though  sometimes  two  thiads  01  what  it  now  is,  an  experiment 

they  fell  but  little  short  of  the  number  cor-  was  tried  in  the  seating  of  the  members  on 

re^xmding  to  a  representative.  plush  benches  after  the  style  of  the  British 

in  1832  the  injustice  of  this  system  was  House  of  Commons;  but  the  result  was  ad- 
exposed  by  Daniel  Webster,  then  a  member  judged  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  after  a 
of  the  Census  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  single  short  session  there  was  a  return  to  the 
at  the  res^jportionment  of  1843  an  additional  more  businesslike  but  more  space-consuming 
member  was  allowed  in  every  instance  where,  American  plan.  What  to  do  with  twenty- 
after  the  regular  constituencies  had  been  pro-  five  or  thirty  newcomers  in  1913  will,  if  the 
vided  for,  there  remained  a  ''major  fraction,"  membership  shall  be  increased  by  so  much, 
/.  e.,  more  than  half  enough  people  to  be  offer  no  inconsiderable  puzzle, 
regularly  entitled  to  a  representative.  This  And  if  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  1913,  how 
b^  been  uniformly  the  practice  since  1843,  many  more  in  1923,  and  at  decennial  inter- 
with  the  further  modification  that  once  or  vals  thereafter?  For  it  will  be  no -easier  to 
twice,  in  order  to  make  up  the  quota  of  mem-  call  a  halt  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day.  Al- 
bers  fweviously  determined  upon,  representa-  most  precisely  sixty  years  ago  Congress  very 
tion  has  been  accorded  to  a  few  of  the  largest  definitely  put  itself  on  record  in  a  resolution 
minor  fractions.  Of  course,  even  in  such  a  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
case,  there  will  still  be  in  various  States  minor  tives  had  attained  a  size  beyond  which  it 
groups  of  people  over  and  above  the  technical  ought  never  to  be  increased.  At  that  time 
oxistituencies  provided  for.  These  people  there  were  but  233  members.  It  was  further 
arc  not,  however,  as  is  sometimes  loosely  said,  stipulated  that  thereafter  reapportionments 
unrepresented.  They  simply  comprise  a  pop-  should  be  worked  out,  not  by  Congress  itself, 
ulation  excess  within  the  established  con-  but  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
gressional  districts.  No  fewer  than  twenty-  1862,  however,  when  that  official  imdertook 
three  members  of  Congress  to-day  represent  to  perform  the  task  committed  to  him,  Con- 
fractional  constituencies.  gress  stepped  in  and  took  it  out  or  his  hands, 

threw  out  the  arrangements  he  had  proposed, 

growth  of  the  committee  system  and  ended  by  adding  eight  seats  for  which 

he  had  not  provided.    Ten  years  later  forty- 

The  arguments  which  may  be  brought  for-  nine  seats  were  added  at  a  single  stroke, 

ward  against  a  further  increase  of  the  mem-  and  there  never  has  been  a  reapportionment 

bership  of  the  House  are  legion^    Already,  in  since  when  there  has  been  enough  considera- 

a  considerable  degree,  the  House,  by  reason  tion  for  the  real  interests  of  the  House,  and 

of  its  size,  has  lost  the  deliberative  character  of  the  country,  to  withstand  the  powerfully 

which  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  mani-  directed  pressure  for  numbers.    It  is  to  be 

fcstly  intended  it  to  possess.    The  fate  of  hoped  that  the  Congress  now  expiring  may  be 

almost  every  measure  is  now  determined  in  made  to  realize,  even  at  the  last  moment,  the 

conunittee,  and  it  has  become  a  familiar  pro-  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  real  states- 

ceeding  for  the  House  to  vote  an  enormous  manship  which  lies  at  just  this  point. 


THE  POTASH  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER 

BY  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 


TX7HEN  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pub- 
^^  lished  his  annual  figures  of  the  value 
of  our  farm  products — nearly  nine  billions  of 
dollars  last  year — every  American  must  have 
felt  a  sensation  of  commendable  pride.  For 
at  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  any 
other  coimtry  equaled  this  .agricultural 
record.  A|         * 

But  how  much  longer  will  it  last?  Any 
farmer  knows  that  we  are  taking  far  more 
from  our  soil  than  we  are  putting  back  into 
it,  and  that  cannot  go  on  forever.  The  con- 
servationists have  been  telling  us  for  years 
that  we  are  about  at  the  end  of  our  virgin 
lands,  that  the  problem  of  soil  exhaustion 
follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  such  record  pro- 
duction. 

In  other  words,  the  future  of  Uncle  Sam's 
farms  is  bound  up  in  the  question  of  fertilizers 
— ^in  putting  back  into  the  soil  at  least  approx- 
imately what  we  are  so  lavishly  taking  out  of 
it.  Roughly  speaking,  fertilizers  are  com- 
posed of  phosphoric  add,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
some  form  of  potash  salts.  Florida,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  furnish  us  with  im- 
mense rock  phosphate  deposits.  Chile  has 
enormous  nitrate  beds,  and  there  are  other 
ways  besides  importing  nitrates  from  Chile 
to  put  nitrogen  back  into  the  soil.  About 
phosphates  and  nitrates  much  has  been 
written  and  many  estimates  given  of  how 
many  more  generations  they  will  last.  But 
to-day  the  bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, the  reports  of  the  State  Experi- 
ment Stations,  and  the  investigations  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  tell  the  farmer  why  his 
crops  fail.  They  tell  him  that  the  reason 
why  his  fertilizers  do  not  stop  the  failure  is 
because  he  does  not  realize  the  value  of  pot- 
ash added  to  the  nitrates  and  phosphoric 
add.  What  with  all  this  education  the  pot- 
ash question  must  yearly  take  on  increased 
importance.  For  if  there  comes,  as  certainly 
there  is  coming,  a  time  of  diminishing  yields 
from  our  land,  that  means  even  greater  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

Somewhere  in  the  dim  past,  when  Europ)e 
was  a  tropical  country,  a  little  arm  of  the  sea 
was  separated  off  into  a  huge  natural  evapo- 
ration pan.  Here  for  thirteen  thousand  years, 


as  the  geologists  tell  us,  the  blazing  sun  beat 
down  on  the  great  salt  lake  which  was  later, 
in  our  own  time,  to  be  the  Stassfurt  potash 
region  in  Saxony.  It  extends  from  the  Harz 
Mountains  to  the  Elbe  and  from  Magdeburg 
to  Bernburg.  A  channel  from  the  ocean  ran 
iato  this  lake  and  as  the  waters  were  evapo- 
rated new  salt  waters  were  supplied.  Thus 
these  deposits  of  salts  are  over  5000  feet 
(nearly  a  mile)  deep.  They  are  practicaiiy 
inexhaustible. 

THE   WONDERFUL   DEPOSITS   IN   SAXONY 

Nowhere  else  in  the  worid  are  there  potash 
deposits  even  remotely  com]>arable  to  those 
at  Stassfurt.  For,  after  the  thousands  of 
years  of  evaporation.  Nature  came  along 
and  laid  a  solid  deposit  of  impervious  day 
over  the  precious  salts.  Otherwise  the  rain 
and  water  soaking  through  the  earth  would 
have  dissolved  and  carried  away  these  depos- 
its, as  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  worid 
have  undoubtedly  been  carried  away. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that,  aided  by  Nature, 
the  little  group  of  mine  owners  in  the  Stass- 
furt region  have  a  grip  on  the  potash  trade  of 
the  world,  and  hence  on  the  farmer  who  is  the 
greatest  of  all  consumers  of  potash,  a  grip 
such  as  few  of  the  strongest  monopolies  in  any 
other  necessary  have  ever  possessed. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  this  regioD 
was  noted  for  its  salt  works  (table  salt).  But 
the  process  was  the  old,  unscientific  one  of 
evaporating  the  water  off  salt  in  solutioQ. 
When  rock  salt  was  discovered  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  Stassfurt  salt  industry  lan- 
guished. In  1839  the  government  made  bor- 
ings to  determine  whether  there  were  d(^>os- 
its  of  workable  rock  salt.  Between  1852  and 
1857  a  shaft  Qver  one  thousand  feet  deq>  was 
sunk,  but  nothing  but  potash  and  magnesia 
salts  were  foimd.  At  that  time  they  were 
considered  practically  worthless  and  were 
called  "refuse  salts." 

Then  came  Justus  von  Liebig  and  his  re- 
searches in  organic  chemistry,  and  in  i860  be 
discovered  that  potash  salts  were  necessary 
to  plant  Ufe.  As  the  only  other  way  to  get 
potash  was  by  the  old  system  of  burning 
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wood  and  draining  the  pot- 
ash off  from  the  ashes,  this 
discovery  at  once  made  the 
Stassfurt  deposits  of  inesti- 
mable value.  The  next  year 
the  first  factories  for  refining 
potash  salts  were  established. 
Farmers  tried  potash  in  the 
soil  with  success  and  at  once 
an  enormous  demand  was 
created.  Miners,  laborers, 
chemists,  engmeers,  sup)er- 
intoidents,  clerks,  flocked  to 
the  T^on  and  the  old  aban- 
doned salt  works  of  Stassfurt 
became  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  German  wealth. 
To-day  these  potash  deposits 
^)eil  the  agricultural  fertility 
of  the  world,  for  while  there 
is  an  electrolytic  method  of 
producing  potash  it  is  not 
commercially  practicable. 
Nothing,  so  far,  can  compete 
with  the  potassium  chloride, 
muriate,  sulphate  and  other 
salts  produced  by  the  great 
Stassfurt  kali  industry. 

THE   MINING  SYNDICATE 

In  this  Stassfurt  region 
about  700,000  tons  of  actual 
potash  are  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  of  this  amount  the  United  made  their  agreements  and  on  that  date  their 
States  consumes  about  one-fifth.  Thisproduc-  agreement  ended.  As  the  number  of  mines 
tion  has  for  twenty  years  been  under  absolute  had  been  increasing  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
control,  both  in  amoimt  and  price,  by  a  syn-  duction  likewise,  Americans  had  high  hopes 
dicate  in  which  the  imperial  government  and  of  securing  potash  at  lower  prices. 
several  of  the  German  states  participate  as 

owners  of  potash  mines.    Of  recent  years  the  promise  of  lower  prices 

both   the  amount  of  potash  produced  has 

increased  and  the  price  advanced.  A  good  Thus,  when  the  agreement  was  not  re- 
mine,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  can  make  newed,  Hermann  Schmidtmann,  of  Lofer, 
from  300  to  500  p)er  cent,  profit  over  and  above  Austria,  who  had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  pot- 
mining  costs,  general  expenses,  and  deprecia-  ash  fields  and  a  large  producer  through  the 
tion.     Thus  there  is  profit  in  potash.  Aschersleben  and  SoUstedt  mines  which  he 

The  great  potash  syndicate  is  composed  of  had  developed,  made  contracts  with  two  of 

sixty-odd  German  potash  producers  who  to-  the  important  American  consumers  for  seven 

day  dominate  Germany,  America,  in  fact  the  years  to  supply  potash  at  a  price  about  30  per 

whole  agricultural  world.    In  its  sixty-odd  cent,  less  than  the  old  syndicate  prices.    The 

potash  or  kali  works  are  20,000  or   more  third  of  the  important  American  consumers 

laborers  in  the  mines,  and  about  1000  clerks  also  had  a  similar  contract  with  another  inde- 

and    other   executive    ofiicers;     it   controls  pendent  mine.     Moreover,  three  years  be- 

mines,  factories,  reduction  plants,  railroads,  fore,  in  1906,  the  independent  American  fer- 

locomotives,  and  cars.  tilizer  companies  had  made  contracts  for  ten 

On  June  30, 1909,  the  German  Kalisyndikat  years  with  Schmidtmann  by  which  potash 

was    dissolved.     Five  years  had  been   the  was  to  be  sold  to  them  at  the  lowest  price 

usual  term  for  which  the  potash  mine  owners  paid  by  any  American  consumer.     Therefore 
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when  the  old  syndicate  started  to  break  up, 
the  'American  consumers  of  potash,  whether 
"trusts"  or  "independents,"  were  all  placed 
on  the  same  favorable  basis,  three  indepen- 
dent potash  mines  offering  to  supply  the  en- 
tire American  trade  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
The  other  sixty  mines  were  not  willing  to 
sit  still  and  see  the  control  of  the  whole 
American  market  pass  to  the  three  mines 
which  were  willing  to  furnish  potash  below 
the  old  syndicate  prices.  Therefore  the  syn- 
dicate was  reorganized. 

THE   GERMAN   GOVERNMENT'S    INTERVENTION 

Negotiations  continued  between  the  mine- 
owners,  the  Schmidtmanns,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans until  after  the  American  Tariff  law  was 
passed  and  signed  in  1909.  The  real  fighting 
began  in  September  of  that  year,  and  the 
question  was  still  open  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  when  the  United  States  was  negotiating 
with  various  countries  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  maximum  and  minimum  sched- 
ules of  our  new  tariff.  Germany,  of  course, 
wanted  the  minimum,  or  "most-favored  na- 
tion" schedule;  and  America,  of  course, 
wanted  reasonably  priced  potash. 

Assurances  were  conveyed  to  our  Govern- 
ment that  nothing  would  be  done  that  would 
impair  the  validity  of  existing  contracts,  and 
with  these  assurances  Germany  was  placed 
on  the  minimum  tariff  schedules  of  1909. 

TAXING   THE  AMERICAN   CONSUMER 

The  low-priced  American  contracts  con- 
tained a  clause  which  provided  that  "any 
export  or  import  duties  or  other  governmental 
charges  which  may  hereafter  become  effective 
during  the  life  of  the  contract  shall  also  be 
paid  by  the  buyer" — that  is,  the  American 
potash  purchaser.  When  it  became  evident, 
then,  that  Germany  contemplated  legislation, 
aimed  along  this  line,  Mr.  Schmidtmann  used 
every  effort  to  have  it  made  as  little  burden- 
some as  possible,  but  the  syndicate  proved 
too  strong  for  him.  Representations  by  our 
ambassador  to  Germany  were  also  unavailing. 
Several  American  representatives  visited 
Berlin  but  could  arrange  no  satisfactory  com- 
promise. 

Finally,  on  May  10,  1910,  the  Reichstag 


passed  a  law  allowing  a  syndicate  committee 
to  fix  arbitrarily  the  amount  of  potash  all 
mines  should  produce  and  sell  free  of  tax. 
Previous  contracts  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Moreover,  about  half  even  of  this  fixed 
amount  must  be  sold  in  Germany.  To  cap 
the  climax,  on  any  excess  over  the  Hmifriyi 
production  a  tax  was  levied  amounting  to 
about  100  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  whidi  the 
makers  of  the  low-priced  contracts  had  agreed 
to  sell  potash  to  the  Americans.  This  tax 
amoimts  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mines.  Worse  than  that,  it 
makes  the  price  of  potash  on  delivery  in  the 
United  States  greater  even  than  it  was  before 
the  old  syndicate  broke  up  in  July,  1909. 
Not  only  was  America  so  deprived  oi  reason- 
ably priced  potash  but  the  price  was  thus 
boosted  higher  than  ever  before.  However, 
after  vigorous  representations  the  Bundes- 
rath  was  authorized  to  reduce  the  tax 
slightly,  and  make  the  conditions  a  little  less 
onerous. 

As  for  the  promise  given  not  to  impair  the 
low-price  contracts,  while  it  is  true  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  which  legally  violates  them, 
the  heavy  tax  imposed  would  force  the  buyers 
to  pay  a  price  much  higher  than  that  at 
which  the  syndicate  is  now  selling  to  others 
who  hold  no  contracts.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  American  buyers  would  be  unable 
to  compete  and  would  be  destroyed  if  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  the  contract  conditions. 

The  low-priced  American  contracts  were 
made  ten  months  before  this  new  tax  law  was 
passed.  The  tonnage  necessary  to  fulfil  these 
contracts  is  equal  to  the  total  capacity  of  the 
three  non-syndicate  mines  which  made  the 
contracts.  Theoretically  half  their  quota 
could  be  sold  free  to  us.  But  that  would  be 
only  half  enough  to  live  up  to  their  contracts. 
If  die  other  half  is  also  sold  to  America,  in- 
stead of  being  sold  in  Germany,  the  first  half 
— the  free  quota — ^is  forfeited.  Therefore 
Americans  will  not  receive  even  half  the  value 
of  their  contracts. 

However,  those  who  are  in  closest  touch 
with  the  situation  do  not  strongly  advocate 
extreme  measures.  They  believe  that  noth- 
ing more  is  necessary  tluui  a  strong  stand  by 
the  administration  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumer  of  pot- 
ash— the  farmer. 


VOTING  OUT  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

BY  FERDINAND  COWLE  IGLEHART 

(District  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon  Leag:ue) 

npHE  case  of  the  people  against  the  saloon  convention,  he  made  election  addresses  at 

*    is  being  tried  in  the  court  of  public  opin-  Lincoln,  Omaha,  and  other  strategic  points, 

ioo  in  this  country  and  the  verdict  of  the  hiring  the  haUs  himself  and  paying  all  of  the 

ballot-box  seems  to  be  "guilty."    Forty-five  expenses,  as  the  Democratic  committee  re- 

milUcxis  of  the  people  of  the  land,  one-half  of  fused  to  "date"  him.    This  is  a  sample  of  his 

the  inhabitants,  are  living  in  territory  in  terrific  arraignment  of  the  liquor  interests  in 

whidi  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  forbidden  by  one  of  his  campaign  speeches: 

law.     Twenty-five  of  the  thirty  millions  of 

the  peoi^e  living  in  the  Southern  States  have  '  am  not  willing  to  turn  the  Dempcratic  party 

i—fj^.^u^K^k^  4-u^  <.^i.rv^^  K,r  i.rw»«i  ^rvfi^^  oveT  to  the  brewers  and  make  it  the  open  and 

ahtadyabohshed  the  saloon  by  local  opUon  ^^^^ 

or  by  State   prohibitory    law.     The    uquor  The  liquor  business  is  on  the  defensive;  its  repre- 

dealers  supposed  that  the  political  land^de  sentatives  are,  for  the  most  part,  lawless  them- 

m  November  last  would  be  to  their  advantage  ?elves  and  in  leagme  with  lawWness.    They  are 

—                      o  .„  partnership  with  the  gambhng  hell  and  the 


. temporary^  ^        _ 

to  the  movement  m  certain  quarters  owing  in  this  State.    .    .    .    I  shall  contribute  whatever 

♦^  *u^  ^«...«^»u,^  --^1  ^f  *»^;^«i  f^^^^»    4^k^*.^  assistance  I  can  to  the  effort  which  will  be  made 

to  the  excessive  zeal  of  radical  fri<mds,  there  ^^  p^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  spree  upon  which  our  party 

have  been  more  victones  thanr  defeats,  and  aeems  to  have  embarked.    I  am  not  willing  that 

predict    that   the   ballot   will   continue   the  the  party  shall  die  of  delirium  tremens. 
steady  work  of  demolishing  the  saloon. 

Mr.  Bryan  worked  for  the  rest  of  the 

lOL  BRYAN  AND  COUNTY  OPTION  ticket.    The  result  of  the  election  was  that 

Mr.  Dahlman  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Aldrich, 

There  never  was  a  cleaner-cut  issue  than  a   pronoimced   county   local   optionist.    A 

that  between  the  liquor  and  the  temperance  Democratic  legislature  was  elected,  but  it  is 

forces  in  the  election  in  Nebraska  last  Novem-  imderstood  that  enough  local  option  Demo- 

ber.     William  Jennings  Bryan  had  reason  to  crats  and  Republicans  were  chosen  to  insure 

bdieve  that  the  brewers  had  played  an  im-  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  the  next  session. 

portant  piart  in  defeating  him  in  his  last  Mr.  Bryan  has  gone  back  to  the  leadership  of 

Preskkndal   campaign.    He    undertook    to  his  party  in  the  State  and  will  have  no  littie 

have  a  county  local  option  plank  put  in  influence  with  the  next  Congress  and  the 

his  State  Democratic  platform.    Mr.  Bryan  liquor  people  will  have  to  reckon  with  him 

made  a  most  eloquent  plea  before  the  seven  hereafter  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  and 

thousand  people  who  had  gathered  in  the  tent  relentless  foes. 
for  the  convention,  but  they  voted  down  his 

local  option  proposition  by  a  tremendous  Oklahoma  a  prohibition  state 
inaj<Hity,  and  with  jeers  and  contempt,  and 

deposed  him  from  party  leadership  in  his  The  most  signal  defeat  which  the  liquor 

State.     He  told  the  Democrats  at  that  con-  men  suffered  was  the  vote  which  kept  Okla- 

vention  that  he  had  been  notified  of  the  fact  homa  in  the  prohibition  column.   That  State 

that    the   Republican   State  convention  in  adopted  a  prohibition  plank  in  its  constitu- 

in  another  dty  had  adopted  a  county  tion  when  it  came  into  the  Union.    The  tem- 


local  cation  resolution.  The  Democratic  perance  people  were  much  surprised  at  the 
convention  then  nominated  for  Governor  demand  which  the  saloon  men  made  a  few 
Ma3ror  Dahlman,  who  came  out  openly  months  before  the  election,  that  the  question 
against  advanced  temperance  legislation,  should  be  voted  upon  again.  The  temp)er- 
Mr.  Bryan,  by  his  pen  through  the  Commoner  ance  people  went  into  the  courts  to  prevent 
and  his  tongue  from  the  stump,  opposed  such  a  contest,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
Dahlman.    During  the  last  ten  days  of  the  clared  that  it  could  not  have  any  jurisdiction 
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over  the  constitutional  question  until  an  elec- 
tion should  have  been  held.  It  is  imderstood 
that  the  liquor  men  put  pretty  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  into  the  contest,  as  the  taking  of 
that  State  from  the  prohibition  column  would 
have  likely  set  the  temperance  reform  move- 
ment back  several  years.  The  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  the  new  State  called  loudly  to  the 
churches,  temperance  people  and  citizens 
generally  for  active  cooperation  in  the  whirl- 
wind campaign,  and  there  was  such  a  moral 
uprising  as  has  been  scarcely  seen  in  any 
other  State.  Governor  Haskell  and  Senator 
Owen  and  other  pubHc  men  were  active  upon 
the  side  of  the  church  in  the  contest.  Bishop 
Quayle  read  out  the  appointments  of  his 
Methodist  conference  in  the  State  and  told 
his  men  not  to  go  to  their  new  appointments, 
as  is  the  universal  custom,  the  first  Sunday  of 
the  new  conference  year,  but  to  go  back  to 
their  old  homes,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  beat 
down  the  greatest  foe  of  the  church.  They 
and  others  like  them  went  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  was  contagious  and  the  victory  was  won. 
The  majority  for  prohibition  was  24,000 
on  the  flat  "yes"  and  "no"  vote,  and 
42,000  on  a  constitutional  majority.  Against 
the  prohibitoty  proposition,  the  brewers 
proposed  a  model  license  law  which  would 
have  made  Oklahoma  one  of  the  wettest 
States  of  the  Union. 

Governor  Stubbs  has  been  reelected  in 
Kansas.  He  has  rigidly  enforced  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  of  the  State  and  claims  that 
under  his  administration  all  the  saloons  are 
closed,  most  of  the  "blind  tigers"  eliminated 
and  only  some  few  "boot-leggers"  left.  The 
whiskey  people  hate  Governor  Stubbs  per- 
haps more  than  any  man  in  the  nation 
because  he  is  such  an  aggressive  enemy. 

PROHIBITION   DEFEATED  IN   MISSOURI   AND 
OREGON 

•  The  liquor  forces  were  successful  in  the 
vote  in  Missouri,  against  State-wide  pro- 
hibition. By  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
a  small  minority  in  that  State  can  call  an 
election.  About  forty  people  in  Sedalia 
started  a  movement  and  enough  names 
were  added  to  bring  on  a  contest  for 
State-wtde  prohibition.  It  was  only  the 
extremists  that  favored  this  action.  Conser- 
vative temperance  people  protested  against 
it,  and  foretold  the  overwhelming  defeat 
which  such  a  proposition  would  suffer  be- 
fore public  sentiment  was  ready  for  it.  The 
measure  was  defeated  by  200,000  majority. 
The  vote  in  the  State  of  Missouri  did  not 
make  any  change  in  the  temperance  situa- 


tion. There  are  still  fifty-nine  counties 
wholly  dry  and  a  million  of  the  pec^e  living 
in  no-license  territory. 

The  fight  for  constitutional  prohibition  in 
Oregon  was  lost.  The  State  went  wet  by  a 
small  majority  in  the  prohibition  fight,  losing 
six  dry  counties.  Fifteen  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  counties,  however,  are  still  dry.  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  has  passed  a  local  option  law. 

VICTORIES   AND  REVERSES   IN   THE    SOUTH 

Although  the  Governor  of  Texas  is  against 
State  prohibition,  he  was  elected  upon  a  plat- 
form declaring  for  it,  and  it  is  understood 
that  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  L^;is- 
lature  elected  are  in  favor  of  tl^t  measure. 
The  Govemoi;  says  if  it  should  be  passed  he 
will  sign  the  bill. 

There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  reaction 
in  Alabama.  The  constitutional  prohibitory 
proposition  was  defeated  by  popular  vote 
last  winter.  The  State  did  not  go  back  to 
license,  however,  and  retained  its  statutory 
prohibitory  law.  Ex-Governor  Comer's  anti- 
corporation  administration  made  possible  the 
im|ting  of  the  jailroad  men  in  favor  of  Elmmet 
O'Neal  for  Governor.  He  defeated  Mallory, 
who  stood  for  State-wide  prohibition. 

Birmingham  has  elected  a  reform  mayor. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  law  in  Alabama,  but  no  cer- 
tainty of  it. 

The  "wets'*  were  successful  in  the  figjit 
against  prohibition  in  Florida,  by  a  majority 
of  a  little  less  than  5000.  This  was  some- 
what of  a  surprise  to  the  temperance  people 
and  country  at  large,  but  it  is  charged  that 
the  liquor  men  paid  the  poll  tax  of  30,000 
negroes  and  voted  them  in  favor  of  the  ^oon. 
It  is  said  that  seven  colored  counties  made  the 
4700  majority  against  prohibition.  Friends 
of  the  colored  people  fear  that  their  action  in 
making  the  alliance  with  the  saloons  at  the 
polls  will  result  in  the  addition  of  a  '' grand- 
father's clause ''  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The 
general  vote,  however,  did  not  a£fect  the  in- 
dividual localities.  Thirty-five  of  the  forty- 
seven  counties  are  still  d^  and  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  live  in  territory  from 
which  the  saloon  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
vote  of  the  people.  There  are  only  about 
350  saloons  left  in  the  entire  State. 

The  election  of  Hoke  Smith  as  Governor  of 
Georgia  was  a  pronounced  temperance  vic- 
tory. Governor  Smith  removed  Brown  when 
he  was  railroad  commissioner.  Then  the 
whiskey  people  took  the  side  of  Brown  and 
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with  the  aid  of  the  corporatioiis  which  Smith 
bad  opposed,  he  was  elected  governor.  His 
admimstration  gave  a  loose  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  laws,  espedzWy  in  Atlanta. 
The  liquor  forces  greatly  rejoiced  over 
Smith's  defeat,  as  he  had  stood  for  and  signed 
the  State  prohibitory  bill.  At  the  last  elec- 
ticm,  the  temperance  people  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  helping  to  put  Hoke  Smith  back  into 
power  as  the  Governor  of  the  State.  To  the 
deep  de^>air  of  the  saloon  forces  of  the  State 
the  prohibitory  law  will  not  be  repealed  at  the 
next  session  of  the  L^islature,  and  if  any 
unfrioidly  action  should  be  attempted,  Gov- 
ernor Smith  would  put  his  veto  upon  it. 

A  tragic  issue  of  Uie  last  campaign  was  the 
fight  betweoi  the  saloon  and  its  enenues  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Senator  Carmack 
was  murdered  by  the  Coopers  in  a  quarrel 
which  they  picked  with  him  over  the  fight 
against  the  saloons  of  the  State.  Governor 
Patterson  had  championed  the  Coopers.  The 
Repttbficans  and  Independent  Democrats  had 
elected  a  nonpartisan  judiciary.  Patterson 
undertook  to  renominate  himself,  but  the 
outburst  of  hostility  to  him  drove  him  from 
his  purpose,  and  in  the  contest  the  Republi- 
cans and  Independent  Democrats,  standing 
for  State-wide  prohibition  and  a  rigid  enforce^ 
ment  of  the  law,  swq>t  the  State,  electing 
Ben  Hooper  over  Senator  Taylor  for  Gov- 
cmcMT,  and  placing  the  State,  for  the  third 
time  only  in  its  &tory,  in  the  Republican 
column. 

THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE   WEST 

Three  years  ago  the  Legislature  in  Illinois 
gave  township,  dty,  and  village  local  option. 
Under  these  provisions  three-fourths  of  the 
territory  <^  the  State  is  now  dry.  By  annexa- 
tion of  suburban  towns  and  by  city  ordinance 
and  by  local  option  one-half  of  the  area  of  the 
city  <rf  Chicago  is  to-day  dry.  The  fight  is 
on  in  Illinois  for  local  option  by  counties  as 
unitSy  with  a  very  good  prospect  of  success. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  temperance 
Democrats  and  Republicans  enough  in  the 
Legislature  to  pass  it. 

One  oi  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the 
moral  contest  in  Chicago  was  the  election  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Frank  Smith  in  the  nineteenth 
Senatorial  district,  which  is  the  home  of  the 
uniteil  societies  of  a  personal  liberty  league, 
and  contains  six  hundred  saloons  and  one  of 
the  largest  breweries  in  Chicago.  The  man- 
ager of  the  brewery  conducted  the  campaign 
^g^tifcgt  Smith.  There  were  two  Republican 
candidates  against  him  and  Smith  ran  on  an 


independent  ticket,  as  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  the  church  and  temperance 
people.    He  was  elected  by  2000  majority. 

In  Indiana  the  local  option  question  got 
mixed  up  in  the  election  contest.  It  is  as- 
serted that  several  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture who  were  pledged  to  Senator  Beveridge 
were  defeated  solely  by  the  coimty  option 
issue.  The  friends  of  temperancip  hope  that 
the  county  local  option  law  will  not  be  repealed. 
Seventy  of  the  92  counties  of  the  State  are 
now  dry,  and  a  repeal  of  the  law  might  prove 
a  dangerous  Democratic  experiment. 

The  question  of  the  repeal  of  county  option 
in  Ohio  was  not  decided  by  the  Democratic 
victory  in  that  State.  Early  in  the  summer 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  had  been  shocked 
by  the  wanton  killing  of  young  Etherington, 
one  of  the  Anti-Saloon  detectives,  at  New- 
ark, a  dty  of  25,000  inhabitants,  in  Lick- 
ing County,  which  had  been  voted  "dry"  by 
700  majority.  This  tragedy  brought  about 
the  "cleaning  up"  of  Newark,  where  the  law 
is  no  longer  openly  defied,  as  formerly.  There 
is  undoubtedly  3ome  sentiment  in  favor  of 
rei>ealing  the  coimty  option  law,  but  whether 
the  Le^ature  will  venture  to  take  such 
action  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Anti-Saloon 
forces  are  confident  of  preventing  repeal. 

IN  RURAL   NEW  YORK 

Another  surprise  for  both  the  liquor  and 
the  temperance  people  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  saloon  is  being  eliminated  from 
the  rural  districts  of  New  York  State.  The 
Raines  Law  of  1896  provided  local  option  by 
towns  as  a  unit,  allowing  an  election  in  towns 
every  two  years  on  four  forms  of  license, 
saloon,  liquor  store,  drug  store,  and  hotel. 
The  wet  and  dry  map  of  New.  York  shows  the 
result  of  the  elections  up  to  January  i,  1911. 
Full  license  towns,  less  than  300;  partial 
license  about  250;  no  license  of  any  kind, 
400.  The  elections  of  1909  alone  cause  a 
net  increase  of  80  no-license  towns.  It 
took  eleven  years  before  to  win  a  net  in- 
crease of  49  no-license  towns,  or  the  aver- 
age of  about  four  a  year,  so  that  in  one 
year  there  was  twice  as  much  progress 
made  in  driving  out  the  saloon  as  in  all  of 
the  eleven  years  before.  One-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  State  lives  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  right  of  local  option  is 
granted,  but  three-fourths  live  in  the  49 
cities  of  the  State,  where  local  option  is 
forbidden.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  for 
several  years  undertaken  to  secure  local  op- 
tion for  cities.     It  will  present  a  bill  before 
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the  present  Legislature  asking  the  privil^e 
of  local  option  for  cities  as  a  whole.  The  fate 
of  excise  and  other  reform  legislation  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  whether  Governor 
Dix  shall  ally  his  administration  with  the 
up-State  Democracy  or  with  Tammany  Hall. 
A  marked  advance  in  temperance  legisla- 
tion was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, when  the  amendment  to  the  Raines 
Law  increased  the  limit  for  consents  from  200 
to  300  feet  and  placed  the  ratio  of  one  saloon 
to  750  of  the  population,  instead  of  one  to  350, 
which  is  the  custom  throughout  the  State. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  old  licenses,  but  to 
new  ones,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  without 
any  other  legislation,  one-half  the  saloons  in 
New  York  State  and  City  will  be  abolished. 

RESUBMISSION   IN   MAINE 

The  liquor  interests  maintain  that  Maine 
was  taken  out  of  the  Republican  and  placed  in 
the  Democratic  column  because  the  Republi- 
can platform  was  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  the  State  prohibitory  law. 
The  temperance  people  see  in  the  change  of 
that  State's  vote  only  the  beginning  of  the  na- 
tional political  land^de  which  was  generally 
expected.  It  is  said  that  the  liquor  question 
entered  very  little  into  the  discussions  of  the 
campaign  and  that  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican electors  made  very  little  mention  of 
it  in  their  speeches.  After  the  election,  how- 
ever, the  whiskey  men  claimed  that  it  was 
their  victory.  The  question  of  resubmission 
will  be  up  before  the  Legislature  and  seems 
likely  to  be  carried,  but  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  if  the  question  should  be  re- 
submitted the  people,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, would  unite  in  maintaining  the 
State  prohibitory  law. 

INTERNAL   REVENUE   RETURNS 

The  liquor  interests  are  making  a  good  deal 
of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  indicating  an  increase  in  the 
manufacture  and  consumption  of  both  dis- 
tilled and  spirituous  liquors  for  19 10  over 
that  of  1 909,  and  are  trying  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  restrictive  excise  legislation 
and  the  prohibition  enactments  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  increase.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  increase  has  been 
in  the  wet  States  and  especially  those  con- 
taining the  very  large  cities.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  there  is  not  a  dry  State  or 
county  in  the  United  States  where  the  author- 
ized statistics  do  not  show  a  decrease  in  the 


manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
during  the  year  1910  over  that  of  1909.  The 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors 
in  New  York  State  alone  in  1910  is  three 
times  as  large  as  the  whole  amount  of  such 
liquors  consumed  by  all  the  prohibition 
States  of  the  country  in  the  year  1910.  And 
the  increase  of  .the  consumption  of  beer  in 
New  York  State  alone  in  1910  was  an  amount 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  beer  consumed 
by  all  the  prohibition  States  in  1910. 

A  good  deal  of  the  rum  that  was  sold  in 
the  prohibited  territory  during  the  year  was 
carried  there  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  where  the  federal 
Government  has  permitted  dealers  to  ship 
liquors  from  wet  into  dry  territory.  There 
is  an  earnest  effort  upon  the  part  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  temperance 
organizations  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Miller-Curtis  bill  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  which  will  enable  the  States  to 
enforce  their  own  statutes  against  the  liquor 
traffic  in  their  own  territory. 

ATTITUDE   OP   THE   CHURCHES 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  began  seventeen 
years  ago  to  teach  the  church  how  to  use  the 
ballot  effectively  against  the  saloon.  TTicre 
are  750  Ammcan  pulpits  open  to  official 
representatives  of  this  League  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  many  of  the  governing  coun- 
cils of  the  various  denominations  have  in- 
dorsed its  principles,  have  commended  its 
actions  and  have  codperated  with  it  in  its 
campaigns.  More  and  more  the  Catholic 
Church  is  taking  a  positive  stand  against  the 
saloon  and  thousands  of  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  ballots  are  used  against  the  traffic 
Archbishop  Ireland  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League  and  many 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  priests  and  lay 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
most  enthusiastic  and  potential  warriors 
against  the  liquor  traffic.  Many  citizens  who 
are  not  members  of  the  church  and  who  are 
not  even  total  abstainers  themselves  admit  the 
evil  of  the  American  saloon  and  fight  with  the 
great  army  of  moral  reformers  for  its  abolition. 

This  liquor  war  will  not  be  over  in  a 
year  or  in  a  decade,  nor  ix)ssibly  in  a  gener- 
ation, but  the  American  saloon  is  so  un- 
American,  has  so  little  to  commend  itself  to 
public  favor,  so  much  of  vice  and  crime  to 
provoke  opposition,  that  it  will  have  to  go,  for 
the  advance  in  individual  integrity  and  civic 
virtue  will  leave  no  place  for  it  in  an  en- 
lightened Christian  civilization. 
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THE  DEARTH  AND  DECADENCE  OF  SHORT 

STORIES 


IT  may  perhaps  be  news  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Review  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  short  stories.  To  the  average 
magazine  subscriber,  who  is  not  inclined  to 
be  hypercritical,  the  usual  proportion  of 
pages  seems  to  be  devoted  to  this  kind  of 
writing;  the  stories  themselves  do  not  ex- 
hibit (to  him)  any  striking  evidence  of  de- 
teriorati<Hi;  yet  we  are  assured  that  there 
exists  to-day  "averitableshort-storyfamine," 
and,  moreover,  that  the  popular  taste  for 
short  stories  is  changing  for  the  worse.  Mr. 
George  Jean  Nathan,  writing  in  the  Bookman, 
states  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  metropolitan  maga- 
zines said  to  him: 

I  have  been  engaged  in  maRazine  work  for  the 
bst  twelve  years  and  during  this  period  have  f re- 
qocflthr  been  put  to  it  to  get  good  short  stories  for 
ny  pablkation;  but  never  has  the  effort  been  more 
difficult,  yes,  seemingly  more  impossible,  than  at 
present.  And  to-day,  I  do  not  even  put  the  entire 
emphasis  on  the  adjective  "good.'  I  tell  you 
frankly  I  am  having  great  difficulty  in  getting  short 
atories  that  may  be  characterized  "fair"  or  even 
printable.  Where  short  stories  were  sent  in  to  me 
and  submitted  personally  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
fifty  a  week  a  year  or  two  ago,  to-day  less  than  one- 
6fth  of  that  number  come  to  my  desk.  This  is 
actually  a  short-story  famine  year. 

Several  reasons  for  the  shortage  are  ad- 
vanced. Many  short-story  writers  are  now 
devoting  themselves  to  the  preparation  of 
plays.  Others  find  that  the  day  of  the  char- 
acter-study is  over,  and  that  the  "murder- 
mystery-detective"  species  of  story  is  more 
remunerative.  Still  others  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  writing  of  serials.  There  is 
another  important  contributing  factor  to  the 
present  situation.    We  read: 

Almost  without  exception,  the  standard  ma^- 
zines  to-day  insist  on  the  so-called  " uplift"  stones. 
Tbey  do  not  care  to  consider  stories  of  any  other 
type,  seemingly  not  realizing  that  if  short-story 
writers  are  limited  to  the  "uplift"  style,  the  writ- 
tsg  of  abort  stories  must  become  to  a  larp^e  degree 
loeciiankal,  of  a  single  monotonous  strain,  forced 
to  style,  and  frequently  abortive.  To  the  writer 
vho  has  other  ambitions  than  a  bank  check,  the 
arbitrary  ** uplift"  dictum  has  proved  odious  and 
^fisooMuaging,  and  the  result  has  been  that  writers 
at  tins  ciase  have  ceased  to  apply  themselves  en- 
tirely to  short  stories,  and  have  turned  to  novel 


writing  as  a  means  to  express  honestly  the  best 
that  is  in  them. 

Another  magazine  editor  informed  Mr. 
Nathan  that  since  O.  Henry^s  death  it  has 
been  utterly  impossible  to  secure  for  his  pub- 
lication a  short  story  that  was  original  in  any 
way.    He  added: 

.  The  discouragement  of  the  younger  short-story 
writecs  and  the  comparatively  greater  remunera- 
tion to  be  gained  from  the  cnme  brand  of  fiction, 
has  left  the  field  almost  wholly  to  the  present  so- 
called  staple  short-story  men  like  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Chester,  London, 
and  their  much-in-demand  "big  name"  brothers. 

There  is  good  reason,  too,  for  believing  that 
the  demand  and  immediate  payment  for  the 
slap-dash  style  of  brief  fiction  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  dearth  of  short  stories  pos- 
sessing literary  qualities.  Mr.  Nathan  cites 
the  following  instructions  actually  issued  by 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  largest  circulating 
short-fiction  magazines  in  America: 

Give  your  reader  action  and  plenty  of  it.  Don*t 
stop  to  polish  up  your  stuff.  Write  it  for  quick 
consumption,  just  as  you  would  dictate  it  to  a. 
telegraph  operator  if  you  were  a  newspaper  re- 
porter covering  a  late  night  story  and  had  to  rush 
It  into  your  office  to  catch  the  "bulldog"  edition. 

The  editor  in  question  claimed  that  he  paid 
his  contributors  well,  and  that  they  could 
tiun  in  three  stories  on  these  lines  in  the  time 
it  would  take  them  to  write  one  for  the  more 
literary  magazines. 

While  the  editors  of  the  "blood-and-thun- 
der"  magazines,  however,  say  that  the  public 
wants  tkkr  kind  of  stories,  the  editors  of  the 
standard  periodicals  maintain  that  the  public 
wants  "uplift"  fiction.  Support  is  lent  to 
the  latter  view  by  the  experience  of  "the 
editor  of  a  well-known  magazine  with  a  large 
circulation  in  the  Middle  West,"  who  several 
months  ago  sent  to  each  of  his  subscribers  a 
request  for  an  opinion  of  the  short  stories  that 
recently  had  appeared  and  were  appearing 
in  that  publication.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
replies  stated  that  the  subscribers  were  "sick 
and  tired  "  of  the  "  crime  slant "  of  the  stories, 
and  asked  the  editor  to  give  them  relief. 
Another  editor  with  whom  Mr.  Nathan  H«c- 
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cussed  the  situation  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  opinion  that  unless  a  story  is  iq^t- 

that  in  regard  to  the  "uplift"  side  of  it  many  ing  it  is  degrading." 

of  his  fellow  magazine  editors  "seem  to  be  But,  whichever  view  is  correct,  the  sa- 
blindly  following  a  certain  weekly  leader  lient  fact  remains,  that  "there  is  a  short- 
that  has  gained  a  wide  vogue  through  '  upUft '  story  famine  stalking  through  magazine  land 
fiction.    .    .    .    Many  editors  seem  to  be  to-day." 


THE  CURRENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
AND  THE  SARGASSO  SEA 

T(OK  a  long  time  careful  study  has  been  east  with  a  speed  varying  from  four  to  ten 

*     made  of  the  North  Atlantic  currents  by  miles  per  day. 

means  of  floating  bottles;  yet  the  wrecks  of  The  movements  of  these  currents  are  more 
ships  abandoned  at  sea  have,  like  buoys,  far  complex  than  is  usually  assumed.  The  water 
greater  value  than  bottles:  sinking  deeper,  does  not  hurry  along  steadily  in  one  direc- 
they  are  less  affected  by  winds  and  are  far  tion:  gusts  of  wind  and  storms  produce 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  ciUTents.  marked  changes  of  direction,  delays,  re- 
Besides,  being  more  readily  observed, —  versals,  which  render  the  coiurses  followed 
some  of  them  have  been  sighted  as  many  as  by  derelicts  very  complicated.  As  a  result, 
forty-five  consecutive  times  in  their  wander-  the  velocity  of  the  mass  of  the  water  must 
ings  over  the  ocean, — and  reported  by  pass-  be  far  greater  than  that  shown  by  floating 
ing  ships,  their  courses  are  traceable  with  a  bottles:  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic 
degree  of  certainty  quite  unattainable  in  the  the  rate  of  drift  of  derelicts  is  four  or  five 
case  of  bottles,  about  which  our  sole  informa-  times  as  great  as  that  possessed  by  small 
tion  is  the  starting  point  and  the  place  of  floating  objects.  The  velodty  of  the  cur- 
recovery,  rent  varies  with  the  season:  for  the  streams 

A  recent  paper  in  Cosmos  comments  upon  that  sweep  around  the  Sargasso  Sea  it  is 
the  records  published  in  Pilot  Charts  and  the  least  in  the  winter  and  greatest  in  the  sum- 
study  of  these  by  L.  Perruchot  in  Giographie.  mer.  In  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  near 
The  records  cover  a  period  of  twenty-three  Cape  Hatteras,  it  ranges  all  the  way  from 
years  and  describe  the  courses  followed  by  ten  to  seventy  miles  per  day.  In  mid-Atlan- 
some  157  derelicts.  The  conclusions  arrived  tic  it  averages  eighteen  miles  per  day,  with  a 
at  by  A.  Hautreux  also  tend  to  change  some-  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  thirty, 
what  our  notions  regarding  the  Gulf  Stream  Near  the  Azores  the  currents  moving  south 
and  the  other  currents  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  southeast  vary  in  speed  from  nine  to 
which  together  form  a  closed  circuit  about  thirty  miles  per  day.  Finally,  the  North 
the  Sargasso  Sea.  Equatorial  Current  averages  ten  miles  daily 

The  Gulf  Stream  proper,  after  leaving  the  in  winter  and  twenty  in  summer.     It  b  to 

American  coast  at  Cape  Hatteras,  does  not  be  noted  that  the  greatest  velocities   are 

take  a   course   toward   the   northeast  and  produced  when  the  southeast  trade  winds 

Europe,  as  is  often  indicated  on  maps,  but  of  the  southern  hemisphere  come   farthest 

toward  the  east  and  the  Azores.    Near  the  north. 

latter  islands  it  comes  imder  the  influence  of       Turning  now  to  the  Sargasso  Sea,  we  find 

northerly  winds  and  turns  toward  the  south  another  cherished  legend  of  the  ocean  in 

and  southeast,  becoming  the  Canaries  Cur-  danger  of  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  sden- 

rent.    The  warm  currents  which  reach  the  tific  explorers.    Sailors  formerly  maintained 

coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  are  only  off-  that  in  a  vast  region  of  the  North  Atlantic, 

shoots,  accidental  dependencies  of  thf  Gulf  there  existed  what  was  called  the  Sargasso 

Stream,  caused  by  west  and  southwest  winds,  Sea, — a  mass  of  marine  vegetation  floating 

and  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  waters  coming  upon  the  surface,  so  dense  and  unyielding 

from  the  Florida  coast.  that  sailing  ships  so  unlucky  as  to  become 

The  courses  followed  by  derelicts  show  caught  in  it  were  held  for  an  indefinite  time, 

something  not  indicated  on  any  charts, —  unable  to  escape.    Maiury,  the  American  geog- 

the  existence  of  a  current  counter  to  the  rapher,  whose  work  was  of   such  value  in 

Gulf  Stream,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  between  navigation,  himself  accepted  these   reports 

Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas,  moving  south-  without  proper  evidence  being  put  forward 
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in  thenr  bebalf.  The  Norw^ian  Dq)art* 
onent  oi  Fisheries  has  of  late  sent  out  upcm 
the  ship  MickadSars  a  sdientific  e3q)edi- 
tion  whose  mission  was  to  study  the  Sargasso 
Sea.  According  to  the  Yac/U,  the  results  are 
as  follows: 

A{^»aximateiyy  the  position  of  the  Sea 
coincides  with  that  of  the  anticyclone  which 
generally  prevails  over  the  North  Atlantic. 
Around  this  centre  of  high  pressing  the  wind 
and  the  surface  currents  revolve  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
NaturaDy,  vegetation,  originally  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  stormy 
weather,  moves  along  the  same  route,  now 
and  then  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  and  op- 
proadiing  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
This  vegetation  will  most  likely  be  met  with 
south  of  the  40th  parallel  of  the  northern 


hemi^diere,  between  the  meridian  of  the 
Aaores  and  that  of  Charieston.  Exc^t  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  oi  Mexico,  It 
rardy  makes  its  way  south  of  the  loth  par- 
allel. 

The  plants  are  brown  seaweed  of  the 
family  (A  the  fucaceiB.  They  bear  small  vesi- 
cles or  spherical  floats  which  the  old  navi- 
gators likened  to  grapes,  from  whose  name, 
sargOy  was  formed  the  noun  Sargasso.  The 
quantity  of  this  weed  to  be  seen  is  very  great 
during  the  late  summer,  shortly  after  the 
season  of  frequent  storms  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  plants  float  at  the  surface  for 
five  or  six  months  before  they  decay  and 
sink  to  the  bottom.  But  the  tales  of  floating 
masses  capable  of  stopping  the  progress  cm 
ships  are,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Norw^ian  expedition,  quite  fantastic. 


RAILROAD  FARES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


T  N  making  a  comparison  of  railway  travel  at 
^  home  and  abroad  three  essential  factors 
must  be  taken  into  accoimt:  comfort,  cost, 
and  ^)eed.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  opin- 
ions of  travders  differ  widely.  The  majority 
of  Americans  travelii^  abroad  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  small  compartments  of  Euro- 
pean railway  coaches,  while  the  £un^>ean 
traveling  in  the  United  States  longs  for  the 
a»y  section — heading  generally  five  or  six 
persons — in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  jour- 
ney on  the  railroads  of  his  own  country.  But 
vkk  regard  to  the  other  two  factors  (pinions 
have  nothing  to  do;  for  the  questions  oi  cost 
and  speed  are  questions  of  fact.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Official  Railway  Guide  some 
illuminating  figures  are  presented  in  this 
connection  which  cannot  f  sul  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  thousands  of  oiu:  dtizens  who  are  wont 
to  travd  extensivdy  chi  the  other  side  of  the 
herring-pond. 

The  accompanying  two  tables,  showing  the 
charges  upon  railways  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  req)ectively,  are,  it  is  asserted, 
based  on  notes  made  by  a  travder  of  experi- 
ence in  journeying  through  a  territory  in 
Europe  d  about  600  by  900  miles  and  a  cor- 
responding area  in  this  country.  The  fares 
dt^i  are  those  ''charged  for  tickets  on  each 
cootinent,  such  as  an  ordinary  passenger  pur- 
diases  in  traveling  from  place  to  place.  In  no 
instance  was  a  train  de  luxe  included."  Inas- 
muck  as  skeping-car  fares  are  considerably 
hi^^her  in  Europe  than  in  America,  the  cost 
*if  traveling  is  reckoned  for  day-time  only. 


ROUTES  IN   EUROPE 


Route 

MUes 

speed  of  ]  Pirst- 
Train.    ;     Qass 

Miles  perl  Pare 
hour     ; 

Bag- 
Qiarge 

Total 
Charge 

Cents 

, 

94 

20.14 

$  3.82 

$0.92 

$4.74 

5.0 

2 

152 

26.82 

5.57 

1.27 

6.84 

4.5 

3 

413 

32.39 

13.46 

2.92 

16.38 

3-9 

4 

73 

25.82 

2.04 

.81 

2.85 

3.9 

5 

165 

3143 

5.92 

1.62 

7.54 

4.6 

6 

497 

24.85 

18.09 

5.66 

3.75 

4-7 

7 

168 

34.76 

547 

1.32 

6.79 

4.0 

8 

264 

37.71 

11.02 

2.69 

13.71 

5.2 

9 

3« 

28.50 

X.59 

•Ji 

2.00 

5.3 

10 

iia 

39.53 

340 

.66 

4.06 

3.6 

II 

718 

49.69 

6.17 

1. 14 

7.31 

4.1 

Total. 

.2,154 

Av.3041 

$76.55 

$19.42 

$95.97 

Av.4.5 

ROUTES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Route 

MUes 

iram. 

Pirst- 
Qass 

Parlor 
Car 

Total 
Charge 

Cento 

per 

MUes  per 

Fare 

Pare 

mUe 

hour 

I 

115 

3538 

$  2.50 

$0.60 

$3.10 

2.7 

2 

125 

38.46 

2.30 

.50 

2.80 

2.2 

3 

396 

36.00 

11.90 

2.00 

13.90 

3.5 

4 

«5 

42.50 

1.70 

.35 

2.05 

2.4 

5 

317 

28.82 

7.05 

1. 00 

8.05 

2.5 

6 

411 

42.16 

8.00 

2.00 

10.00 

2.4 

7 

116 

3314 

350 

.50 

4.00 

3.4 

8 

284 

40.57  1      5.50 

1. 00 

6.50 

2.3 

9 

40 

40.00  1      1.00 

•25 

1.25 

3.1 

10 

90 

45.00  1      2.25 

.50 

2.75 

30 

11 

232 

41.18        4.75 

1. 00 

5.75 

2.5 

Total. 

2.2 1 1 

Av.38.62  $50.45 

$9.70 

1 

^.15  Av.2.:- 
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The  statistics  given  are  for  eleven  different  ney  of  178  miles — ^is  conceded  to  Europe,  the 
journeys  in  Eiux)pe,  varying  from  38  to  497  total  average  speed  is  38.62  miles  per  hour 
miles,  and  for  a  similar  number  in  America,  in  the  United  States  as  against  30.41  miles  per 
ranging  from  40  to  41 1  miles.    It  will  be  seen  hour  in  Europe. 

that  the  net  results  are  as  follows:  Much  of  the  tfavel  in  Europe  k  in  second- 

and  third-class  compartments,   the   former 

Traveling  first-class,  2.154  miles  in  Europe,  at  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  first-class  coach 
30.4  miles  per  hour,  with  an  average  of  168  pounds  j^  America.  Third-dass  accommodatiaiis 
'''T»Sg^&^^^'ss'Ji.rn'iS  ^forTh  Amer-  have  no  parallel  in  this  country  and  need  not 
ica.  at  38.6  miles  per  hour,  with  an  average  of  168  be  considered  here.  For  second-class  travd 
pounds  of  baggage,  including  reserved  seat  in  par-  the  following  results  are  given  by  the  Guide: 
lor  car,  would  cost  I60.15,  or  about  2.7  cents  per 

'""®*  The  cost  of  traveling  2,154  miles  second  class  in 

Europe,  at  30.4  miles  per  hour,  with  an  average  of 
The  cost  of  railway  traveling  in  Europe   168  pounds  of  baggage  is  $69.26,  or  3.21  ccnu  per 

is,  therefore,  over  SS  per  cent,  higher  than  in  "Hif-        ,    r  -       v      ^^w,     -i     <:   -.    1 

XT  _*i.  A         •  4,x.    r'    \j         4.    :♦.  The  cost  of  travehng  2,211  mdes  first  class  in 

North  Amenca,  or,  as  the  Gutde  puts  it.  America,  at  38.6  miles  per  hour,  without  parlor  car 

seat,  with  an  average  of  168  pounds  of  baggage  is 
A  passenger  with  a  trunk  in  Europe  would  travel   $51.86,  or  2.41  cents  per  mile, 
first-class  500  miles  in  16  hours  and  27  minutes  at 

a  cost  of  <22.25;  while  a  passenger  in  North  Amer-       j     ^       ^  ^j^    g  j^       presented,  and 

ica  with  the  same  baggage  would  travel  in  a  parlor  *"  7_  .  ]^  "v  77  .  f*^"«*^,  •«-« 
car  500  miles  in  12  hours  and  56  minutes  at  a  cost  remembermg  that  m  the  important  item  oC 
of  $14.30.  baggage  the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the 

side  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem,  as  the 

In  the  matter  of  speed,  too,  the  advantage  Guide  justifiably  remarks,  that  the  American 

is  with  the  United  States;  for,  although  the  people  have  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  the 

highest  rate — 49.69  miles  per  hour  on  a  jour-  cost  of  traveling  by  rail  in  their  own  country. 


NEW  YORK  TO   BREST— THE  NEW  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC  ROUTE 

A  STRONG  plea  for  using  Brest  as  a  Trans-  more  recently  the  Cunard  Company  gave  out 
^^  atlantic  port  is  made  by  the  anonymous  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  liner  equal 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  in  size  to  the  projected  German  vessel,  but 

The  majority  of  passengers  who  annually  with  a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots.  It  will 
embark  from  Europe  to  New  York,  this  writer  be  longer  and  narrower,  but  will  have  the  same 
reminds  us,  desire  to  make  the  sea  voyage  tonnage.  So  that  no  matter  whether  the 
as  short  as  possible,  and  they  willingly  pay  a  dienUle  consists  of  people  who  require  the 
rather  higher  price  for  the  quickest  boats,  not  greatest  possible  speed  or  not,  the  navigation 
to  mention  the  vanity  of  being  able  to  boast  companies  now  find  themselves  obliged  to 
of  having  traveled  by  **  the  fastest  and  finest  construct  larger  and  larger  boats,  which  means 
ship  in  the  world."  The  number  of  such  that  there  must  be  more  ports  able  to  accom- 
passengers  would   alone  suflBce   to   explain  modate  them. 

the  competition  of  the  German  and  English  From  1890  onward  dredging  operations  at 
Transatlantic  companies  for  the  record*  of  New  York  have  been  carried  out  at  different 
speed.  The  other  passengers,  less  pressed  for  times,  and  boats  of  the  largest  dimensions 
time,  demand  more  luxurious  arrangements,  can  now  easily  enter  the  harbor.  But  tht 
similar  to  those  of  large  hotels,  and  to  meet  this  Transatlantic  ports  of  France  do  not  satisfy 
demand  the  White  Star  Line  Company  has  the  conditions  of  present-day  requirements, 
built  the  Olympic  with  45,000  tons  register  While  England  and  Germany  have  done  a 
and  a  speed  of  only  twenty-one  knots,  against  great  deal,  France  has  lagged  far  behind.  The 
the  twenty-five  knots  of  the  Mauretania,  fleet  of  the  French  General  Transatlantic 
These  were  intended  to  be  the  largest  vessels  Company  cannot  be  compared  for  speed 
in  the  world.  with  its  English  and  German  rivals.     Mudi 

Meanwhile  the  Hamburg- American  Line  is  might  be  done  to  insure  quicker  service  be- 
building  a  huge  vessel  with  50,000  tons  regis-  tween  Cherbourg  and  New  York.  Moreover. 
tcr  and  a  speed  of  twenty-two  knots,  and  Cherbourg  is  sixty  mi^es  nearer  than  HavTe. 
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What  France  needs  is  a  port  able  to  accom- 
modate the  large  boats  of  to-day  and  the 
largv  boats  of  to-morrow,  and  a  port  to 
which  access  is  easily  possible  at  all  times. 
Brest  is  the  only  port  which  satisfies  those 
cooditicms.  From  Brest  to  New  York  it  is 
also  a  shorter  sea  distance  than  from  Fish- 
guard to  New  York.  The  distances  are 
given  thus: 

DISTANCE  TO  NEW  YORK 

Brest 2,950  miles. 

Fkhguard 2,980     '* 

Ifoijiicad 3.030     " 

CherboufK 3»090     " 


Southampton 3f  no  miles. 

Liverpool 3,130     " 

Havre 3,150     " 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  Brest  a  fine 
Transatlantic  port  is  some  dredging  opera- 
tions, which  would  not  be  very  costly.  The 
Paris  to  Brest  railway  already  exists,  and 
only  a  very  short  extension  would  be  reqiured. 
At  present  the  journey  from  Paris  takes  ten 
hours,  but  with  fewer  stops  it  could  be  re- 
duced to  eight.  With  such  an  accelerated 
railway  journey  not  only  passengers  from 
France  to  New  York,  but  those  from  Central 
Europe,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  service. 


ADVENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  OPERA 


IN  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  latest 
*  woiiLS  of  t^ee  of  the  most  prominent 
living  composers  (Puccini,  Humperdinck,  and 
Masragni)  have  recently  been  produced  in 
this  country  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage, 
Mr.  Andreas  Dippel,  in  a  recent  address  in 
Chicago,  remarked  that  whereas  hitherto 
"the  pflgrimage  of  American  managers  to 
Europe  has  been  the  rule,  the  time  is  coming, 
and  fast  indeed,  when  the  directors  and  stage 
managers  of  European  opera  houses  will  come 
U>  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  their 
inspiration  for  the  production  of  new  operas 
ibroad."  But  this  is  not  all  about  the 
future  of  (^)era  in  Am^ca.  Mr.  Dippel,  who 
\s  the  best  of  authorities,  maintains  that 
there  is  a  higher  aim  for  which  he  and 
others  are  striving. 

That  IS,  the  American  national  opera:  American 
in  ehe  fuO  meaning  of  the  word,  American  as  to  the 
performing  artists,  to  the  works  which  shall  be 
petfofme<r  and  to  the  language  in  which  thev  shall 
be  suag.  But  a  few  years  ago  this  would  have 
been  considered  a  beautiful  but  idle  dream  of  a 
fistanc  future.  To-day  it  is  a  tangible  idea, 
worthy  of  serious  discussion. 

Undl  now  there  have  been  several  hin- 
Irancses  to  the  realization  of  American  na- 
ional  opera.  First  among  these  wa§  the 
cardty  of  American  artists  of  the  requisite 
aliber.  To-day  American  artists  are  found 
unong  star  singers  not  only  in  America,  but 
«  the  opera  stages  of  the  most  important 
senters  of  music  in  the  Old  World.  Another 
hfficuljty  has  been  that  of  finding  operas 
xmposed  by  Americans  and  worthy  of  recog- 
iitioQ  as  real  examples  of  operatic  art.  This, 
oo»  hfts  been  di^)osed  of.  Mr.  Dippel  an- 
HKmoed  to  his  audience  that  a  grand  opera 
qr  Victor  Herbert  was  to  be  produced  in  New 


York  "very  soon";  and  further  that,  in  com- 
petition for  a  prize  of  |io,ooo  offered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  an  opera  "  the 
libretto  and  also  the  music  of  which  was  to  be 
written  by  an  author  bom  in  America,"  no 
fewer  than  thirty  works  meeting  all  the  im- 
posed conditions  had  been  submitted. 

Then  again  there  is  the  question  of  lan- 
guage.   In  this  connection  Mr.  Dippel  says: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  enunciating  the  English  language  for  musi- 
cal purposes.  Aside  from  tnis,  however,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remind  you  that  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  artists  of  foreign  nationality  that  it  is 
not  the  English  language  which  is  at  fault  in  repro- 
ducing the  musical  elements  of  songs.  Marcella 
Sembrich,  Johanna  Gadski  and  Alessandro  Bonci — 
I  am  ju^t  mentioning  a  few  names — when  singing 
songs  in  the  English  tongue  have  enunciated  the 
woids  so  admirably  that  everybody  in  the  audience 
understood  them  thoroughly. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  the  most  prominent 
European  authorities  as  well  as  by  Americans  that 
it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the  English  language 
is  not  sufficiently  musical  to  be  used  in  grand  opera. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  works  of 
Richard  Wagner,  of  which  we  possess  splendid 
translations,  should  not  be  sung  in  English,  pro- 
vided we  succeed  in  training  our  singers  as  we  are 
trying  to  do;  that  is,  to  pay  as  much  attention  and 
give  as  much  care  to  their  enunciation  as  they  do 
to  the  development  of  their  voices. 

Thus  the  artist's  dream  of  an  American 
national  opera  is  becoming  more  and  m(^e  a 
reality.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only 
New  York  that  could  boast  a  permanent  home 
for  grand  opera,  to-day  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  have  copied  and  still  other  cities 
will  follow  New  York's  example.  And  the 
general  evolution  of  conditions  is  such  that 
one  may  say  without  hesitation  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  realization  of  an  American 
national  opera. 
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THE  NEED   OF  ENGINEERS  IN   MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

T^HE  Budget  Exhibit,  held  in  New  York  fatal  street-car  accidents  following  the  use  of 
'*'  during  the  month  of  October,  1910,  was  safety  devices;  aqueducts  and  pipe  lines  de- 
a  new  thing  in  municipal  administration;  it  livering  80  per  cent,  of  the  water  supply  of 
has  been  described  as  "  a  picture-book  of  the  Greater  New  York ;  some  of  the  sewers  of  New 
activities  of  a  great  corporation,'*  showing  the  York  (a  standard  trolley-car  drawn  to  scak 
taxpayers  just  where  their  money  went.  The  is  shown,  for  comparison,  standing  in  one  erf 
origin  of  the  Exhibit  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  them);  electric  lamp-posts.  As  a  means  to 
HerheTtT.Wade  in  the  Engineering  Magazine:  the  study  of  municipal  efficiency  or  non- 

n^    .      .    ,.      r     .. .       uu-.'  r  efficiency  the  Budget  Exhibit  was  invaluable. 

The  inspiration  for  this  exhibition  came  from  ^  .  .-^  .  ...  ^1?  .  ^.  -  .1^^^ 
attempts  made  in  1908  and  1909  by  the  Bureau  Begmmng  with  the  organization  of  the  aty 
of  Municipal  Research  to  present  to  the  public  by  government,  the  citizens  were  shown  diagram- 
charts  and  diagrams  some  significant  information  matically  the  interrelation  of  the  various  de- 

wei^  termed  budget  exhibits,  and  showed  the  im-  and  subordinate  bureaus.  The  sources  of  the 
portance  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  a  private  agency  aty  s  income;  the  machinery  of  assessntent; 
maintained  through  the  interest  of  public-spirited  the  mechanism  of  municipal  expenditure  as 

^!ri^ciXVm"^?rr'^  """^"  ^^''"^  provided  by  the  dty's  charter;  theconsidaa- 

tion  to  be  given  to  any  proposal  for  a  pubbc 
These  budget  exhibits  resulted  in  arousing  franchise — all  these  were  graphically  out- 
public  interest  in  municipal  economics,  and  lined  for  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibit.  As  bear- 
they  also  secured  a  closer  analysis  by  the  ing  on  the  question  of  corruption  in  the  pur- 
heads  of  departments  of  the  items  in  their  chase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  reference 
requests  for  appropriations.  The  good  eflFect  may  be  made  especially  to  the  exhibition  by 
of  the  pubUcity  thus  given  to  municipal  mat-  the  Fire  Department  of  a  large  number  d 
ters  continued  to  be  increasingly  evident,  and  objects  illustrating  every-day  supplies,  to  each 
at  length  it  was  decided  by  the  dty  authorities  of  which  was  attached  a  tag  stating  the  price 
to  hold  a  similar  exhibit  in  connection  with  paid.  In  this  department  also  it  was  shown 
the  191 1  budget  and  to  extend  its  scope.  We  that  "a  year's  trial  had  demonstrated  that  a 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Wade:  motor  hose  wagon  could  be  maintained  at 

T-u     •..    J      ^       X  •  /        J  xu  .  .u      practically  the  cost  of  shoeing  one  of  the  three 

The  city  departments  were  informed  that  they  i  •     j    r  •    m        i_  ■» 

could  add  to  their  exhibits  prepared  for  the  budget  ^^^ses  reqmred  for  a  sinular  horse-drawn 
proper,  physical  objects  such  as  apparatus  and  vehicle.  In  the  Bureau  of  Rq^airs  and 
equipment,  photographs  and  other  material  that  Supplies  it  was  shown  that  the  bureau  had 
would  afforcf  an  interesting  illustration  of  work  in  bg^^  ^^le  to  save  from  the  appropriation  of 
the  vanous  nelds  of  mumcipal  activity.     With  no   ^        o       r  1        ^iT       ^ 

attempt  at  uniformity  or  standardization    .     .     .   *9I2,899  for  1910,  no  less  than  $135,000,  » 
.—there  was  naturally  wide  diversity  of  method  and  gratifying  instance  of  economy. 

this  added  to  the  interest  of  the  spectator.    Thus       But,  after  stating  the  various  lessons  to  be 
•  in  some  departments  the  exhibits  were  e^ntially  learned  from  the  Exhibit,  the  strong  point 
spectacular  and  of  direct  popular  appeal,  as  the  ,    ,      t.,     ^ir  j     •     !_•      _^-  1     •    ^  *^  • 

prize-winning  and  notable  horses  ofthe  Street  "^^de  by  Mr.  Wade  m  his  article  is  the  evi- 
Cleaning  and  Fire  Departments  stabled  in  the  base-  dence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  placing 
ment  along  withthe  most  modem  apparatusof  these  competent  engineers  in  the  positions  of  high- 
departments.  In  other  cases  the  statistical  charts  ^stad^^traUve  authority.  Theeditoreof 
and   diagrams   were   supplemented   by  complete    .1       r.      .         •        1^         .      •^.  r  , 

collections  of  photoeraphs,  while  in  others  actual  the  Engineering  Magazine,  m  a  foreword  to 
work  of  testing  was  in  progress.  Especially  inter-  Mr.  Wade's  paper,  pomt  out  that  during  the 
esting  were  the  exhibits  of  those  departments  where  last  thirteen  years  over  70  per  cent,  of  the 
objects  of  historical  importance  or  illustrative  of  revenues  from  the  issues  of  dty  corporate 
types  were  shown.  *.     1   i_      u  j  j  ^t^^^a^y 

•"^  stock  has  been  expended  on  permanent  «agi- 

How  broad  the  scope  of  the  Exhibit  was  neering  works,  and  that  never  before  ha\*ei 
may  be  gathered  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  engineering  problems  been  so  prominent  in 
some  of  the  charts  shown.  These  included:  the  administration  of  a  large  city  as  shown  in 
budget  appropriations,  borough  president's  the  New  York  Budget  Exhibit  for  1910.  Be^ 
office,  Manhattan,  1902  ($1,840,787.32)  to  sides  the  new  Catskill  aqueduct  in  coiurse  ci 
1911  ($2,567,409.35);  the  channels  of  the  construction,  involving  an  estimated  outlay 
dty's  income  and  outgo;  organization  chart  of  some  $160,000,000,  there  is  the  dcpwirt^ 
«f  the  Bureau  of  Sewers,  Brooklyn;  decrease  in  ment  of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Electricity  j 
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and,  above  all,  the  Department  of  Bridges,  In  practically  every  department  of  the  city  the 

which  not  only  has  four  of  the  largest  bridges  ^'^i;*^  ^/  \^^  engineer  and  architect  is  encountered 

^1             ij  r     1      1      r^        i_    X  •                   ,^.  at  least  in  providing  the  necessary  buildings  and 

in  the  worid  to  look  after,  but  is  engaged  in  pi^nt,  even  if  their  services  are  not  demanded  for 

building  one  of  the  largest  office  buildings  in  the  operation.    This  is  sht)wn  in  the  departments 

the  City  of  New  York,  to  provide  a  terminal  of  Education,  Health,  and  the  various  corrective 

for  the  subway  trains  crossing  to  Brooklyn  as  ^"f^  ?¥"^^.^*t  ^"^^^*"ii^"^  ^^  ^»^^^I»  Bellevue  and 

„        .     1      "^                    f  ^r       -4.       m  allied  hospitals  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  the 

Nvell  as  to  house  many  of  the  city  offices,— a  interesting  exhibit  that  they  made  of  their  work 

simple    example    of    mumcipal    finance.     As  and  equipment,  accompanied  by  requests  for  addi- 

]Vir.  Wade  says:  tional  appropriations  in  order  to  extend  it  further. 


IS  SAFETY  KEEPING  PACE  WITft  LUXURY  IN 

OCEAN  TRAVEL? 


\  T  the  present  time  there  is  being  exhibited 
^^  in  New  York  City  by  one  of  the  trans- 
atlantic steamship  companies  a  model,  com- 
plete to  the  minutest  detail,  of  one  of  the 
enormous  twin  liners  in  course  of  construc- 
tion for  passenger  service.  The  model  itself 
is  a  thing  of  beauty,  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  what  the  actual  ships  will  be — 
the  finest  vessels  afloat.  No  expense  is  to 
be  spared  to  attain  every  conceivable  com- 
fort that  a  man  or  a  woman  of  means  can 
possibly  ask  for.  According  to  reports  at 
hand,  these  new  liners  will  have,  among 
other  things: 

Staterooms  with  private  shower  baths;  a  swim- 
ming pool  large  enough  to  permit  of  diving;  a  ball- 
room comprising  an  entire  upper  deck,  which  will 
serve  also  as  a  skating  rinK;  a  gymnasium  abun- 
dantly equipp>ed  with  modern  paraphernalia;  a  cafe 
-*)  arranged  on  one  of  the  upper  decks  as  to  render 
the  illusion  of  a  cafe  at  a  seaside  resort  as  realistic 
tis  possible;  a  grillroom  suggesting  an  old  English 
chop-house,  with  high-backed  stalls  and  broad, 
!•>»  tables,  and  a  sun-deck  representing  a  flower- 
garden  protected  by  a  glass  roof 
.ind  bedecked  with  a  large  variety 
of  tropical  plants  and  foliage. 


This  is  fascinating  reading 
for  the  average  man,  who 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
>leaniship  company,  besides 
I)rov-iding  the  luxurious  com- 
forts enumerated,  has  done 
c  ver>'thing  to  insure  the  safety 
of  passengers  in  case  of  ship- 
^vrcck,  and  that  the  boats, 
rafts,  life-belts,  etc.,  are  the 
best  that  money,  experience, 
and  inventive  genius  can  sup- 
j»ly.  Does  the  steamship  com- 
pany deserve  the  confidence 
dnd  trust  thus  reposed  in  it 
by  the  public?  Mr.  E.  K. 
koden,  writing  in  the  Navy. 
>a\-s  he  believes  this  question 


of  suflScient  importance  to  warrant  the  plac- 
ing of  it  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  lime- 
light of  fair,  considerate  investigation. 

Of  several  points  maintained  by  this 
writer,  the  first  is  that  a  ship  should  be  "  abso- 
lutely independent  of  assistance  from  with- 
out, because  conditions  might  be  such  as  to 
place  the  ship  in  a  position  where  she  must 
rely  on  her  own  resources.^*  But  it  may  be 
asiced,  "How,  in  these  days  of  watertight 
compartments,  can  a  ship  of  modern  con- 
struction sink?  "  In  reply,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  cite  some  shipwrecks  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Roden. 

The  Pacific  liner  Dakota,  equipped  with  12 
bulkheads,  sank  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  Co- 
lumbia, having  four  watertight  bulkheads — one 
more  than  required  by  law  in  a  ship  of  her  size — 
went  down  within  eleven  minutes  after  being 
struck,  by  the  San  Pedro,  off  the  Mendocino  coast. 
The  White  Star  liner  Republic,  equipped  with  bulk- 
heads and  every  device  for  closing  her  watertight 
doors,  etc.,  sank,  after  collision  with  the  Florida, 
off  the  shoals  of  Nantucket. 


DRILL  ON  ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  OCEAN  UNERS  IN  THE  LOWERING 
OF  A  UFE-BOAT 
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Experience  teaches  that  it  is  impossible  to  least,  and  as  a  result,  the  shipowner  is  in 

build  an   unsinkable  ship ;  lifeboats  should  many  cases  furnished  with  the  cheapest  kind 

therefore  form  the  main  auxiliary  on  which  of  material.     While  ships  are  growing  bigger 

dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  case  of  wreck,  and  bigger,  the  perils  of  the  sea  grow  no  less, 

Mr.  Roden  says  he  is  safe  in  asserting  that  not  as  is  shown  by  a  table  of  losses  of  life  during 

more  than  two-thirds  of  the  passengers  car-  the  past  twenty-four  years,  presented  by  Mr. 

ried  by  the  large  ships  could  be  accommodated  Roden  in  his  article.     The  lowest  loss  was  252 

in  the  boats  and  rafts.    That  the  steamship  in  1900,  and  the  highest,  1454  in  1904.    To 

companies  do  not  profess  to  carry  sufficient  reduce   the  loss  of  life  to  a  minimum  the 

boats  to  rescue  every  one  is  shown  by  the  cooperation  of  the  shipowner  and  his  wiD- 

following  letter  from  the  line  operating  the  ingness  to  adopt  appliances  tested  and  ap- 

Baltic,  the  steamer  which  rescued  the  passen-  proved  by  competent  authorities  must  be 

gers  and  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Republic.     It  enlisted.     The  advertising  columns  of  the 

was  published   in   the   New   York   Herald,  marine  journals  show  that  there  are  on  the 

January  27,  1909:  market: 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for        Modem  davits  by  which  the  heaviest  loaded 

a  steamship  in  passenger  service  to  carry  enough  lifeboat  can  be  launched  in  any  weather,  whethei 

lifeboats  to  accommodate  all   hands  at  once.     If  the  ship  is  listed  or  not;  the  line-carrying  proj^ile 

this  were  done,  so  much  space  would  be  utilized  by  means  of  which  a  line  can  be  thrown  fran  a 

for  lifeboats  that  there  would  be  no  room  on  deck  stranded  ship  to  the  shore  for  use  in  rigging  tk 

for  the  passengers.     The  necessary  number  of  life-  breeches  buoy;  life  preservers  that  cannot  roC;  the 

boats  would  be  carried  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  collapsible  lifeboat  that,  when  folded,  takes  Of  to 

present  comforts  of  our  patrons.  one-third  the  space  of  an  ordinary-  boat,  andf"" 


innovations  tending  to  increase  the  safety  of  I 

Another  factor  of  safety  to  which  steam-  by  sea. 
ship  companies  ought  to  give  more  attention 

is  that  of  the  davits  now  in  common  use.  If  the  shipbuilders  would  incur  the  corn- 
Even  with  a  list  of  but  three  or  four  degrees  paratively  small  extra  expense  involved  in 
it  is  difficult  to  get  boats  clear  of  the  high  fitting  their  new  ships  with  these  appliances 
side,  and  the  boat  capacity  of  the  ship  is  thus  the  advantages  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
practically  reduced  one-half.  Then  again,  in  their  patrons  would  soon  be  apparent.  And, 
the  matter  of  lifeboats  and  life-preservers  as  Mr.  Roden  remarks,  the  sooner  the  real 
there  is  strong  temptation  to  the  shipbuilder  ization  of  this  fact  is  reached,  the  better,  for 
to  buy  his  material  where  it  costs  him  the  all  concerned. 


WOMAK   suffrage    in    ENGLAND 

THE  leaders  of  the  woman-suffrage  move-  cant,  but  I  cannot  feel  that  this  small  poll  is  an\ 
ment  in  England  can  scarcely  be  con-  '''^^  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  candidatures, 
sidered  jubilant  over  their  campaign  at  the       , „  .  .       .       ,      „     ,.  ,  ,        ^. 
last  general  election.    The  London  Ra>ifw  of      WnUng  in  the  Englishwoman  also,  Mr^. 
Reviews  publishes  an  article  by  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  holds  that  the  leader  of  the  new 
Fawcett,  president  of  the  National  Union  of  government   is   publidy   pledged      to   give 
Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  in  which  that  facilities  in  the  new  Parliament  for  effect- 
ladv  savs- ■  '^^  ^  proceeding  with  a  women  s   suffrage 
"  ' ' '    "  bill,  if  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  amendment." 
The  lialancc  of  parties  is  practically  unchanged  She  admits  that  while  "there  is  not  a  shadow 
by  the  recent  election,  and  I  think  it  is  therefore  of  evidence  that  the  e.xisting  electorate  con- 
es ident  that  th«=  Practical  solution  o  the  V\ omens  j^       j^          drawback  to  a  candidate  that 
Suffrage  question   must   still   be   sought  on   non-  ,       ,         .,    •' . -    ,   ,  .         ,,       .  ,     <.«       o    /r 
party  lines.  /.  e.,  that  no  suffrage  measure  which  he   has  identlhed   himself  With   the    bulfragc 
effectually  alienated  support  from  one  or  other  of  movement/'  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ex'idence 
the  two  chief  parties  would  have  a  chance  of  get-  *'that  committees  and  caucuses  when  thev 
''^tTf^LfsutraTc^rieSTcirrke  an  extremely  are  choosing  candidates  are  just  as  ready  to 
gloomy  view  of  the  result  of  the  Suffrage  candi-  select    an    AnU-Suffragist   as    a    Suffragist. 
(latures  promoted  by  the  National  Union  of  Worn-  Much  is  naturally  made  of  the  result  of  tht 
en's  Suffrage  Societies  during  the  recent  General  Cardiff  election,  at  which  the  Cardiff  Wom- 
Election.      Of   course,   in   the   two  constituencies        ,       j  :Up-j,i     A«;«;nriation      niimherincr     Sm^y 
where  the  Suffrage  candidates  went   to  the  poll  ^^  ^     l^lberal     ASSOCiaUon,     numDCrmg   j>00 
numl>cr  of  votes  they  received  was  insignifi-  members,  refused  to  work  for  the  Anti-Suttra- 
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gist  Liberal  candidate,  thereby  causing  the 
election  of  the  Unionist  nominee. 

The  London  Review  of  Reviews  prints  also 
an  interview  with  the  well-known  suffragist, 
Mrs.  Pankhurst.    Her  interviewer  says: 

I  asked  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  explain  the  policy 
followed  by  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
I  niun  at  the  recent  election. 

"It  is  very  simple,"  she  said;  "our  whole  force 
was  thrown  against  the  Liberal  Government,  and 
in  those  constituencies  in  which  the  Liberal  nia- 
j'^rity  at  the  last  election  was  small.  We  took  prc- 
ci"!ely  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Parnell  took  in 
thi-  1885  election  when  he  instructed  his  sup- 
porters in  England  to  vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tollowers  because  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
^abiiurt  toward  the  Home  Rule  agitation  during 
The  years  they  had  been  in  office,  and  because  he 
^fii>ed  to  give  a  satisfactory  pledge  for  the  future. 
A^  to  t^ie  result  as  a  whole  you  must  remember 
*e  have  never  pretended  that  Woman  Suffrage 
Vci>  the  dominating  issue  for  the  bulk  of  the  elec- 
t"r>  in  this  contest.  What  we  do  claim  is  that  the 
J'ifre  we  were  able  to  bring  to  bear  was  super- 
imposed on  the  other  forces  which  were  at  work 
»n  such  a  way  that  it  often  turned  the  balance 
•i^ainst  the  Liberal  candidate." 

.Vsked  if  she  considered  that  the  suffragists' 
l^ulicy  had  been  justified  by  results,  Mrs. 
Pmkhurst  replied : 

"^'es;  I  think  I  may  sav  that  if  we  had  stood 
.-I'lf^f  ihe  Lil)crals  would  have  had  some  thirty 
••«>  more,  giving  them  a  majority  of  over  180. 


As  it  is,  they  come  back  without  gaining  a  single 
seat,  or  perhaps  just  one." 

An  article  in  the  Englishwoman  by  Miss 
Clementina  Black  gives  some  details  of  the 
method  of  collecting  signatures  to  the  Vo- 
ters* Petition  for  the  granting  of  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise  to  women.    W'e  read: 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  signatures  were 
obtained  outside  polling-stations  on  the  day  of 
election.  Many  women  spent  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  standing  out  of  doors,  generally  in  rain  or 
snow,  and  invariably  in  very  cold  weather,  ap- 
pealing to  voter  after  voter,  as  he  came  in  or  out, 
to  sign  the  petition.  .  .  .  British  men  are  not,  as 
a  class,  imaginative;  things  out  of  sight  are  also 
out  of  mind.  On  this  occasion  the  voteless  women 
were  in  evidence;  the  man  who  went  in  to  vole 
saw  them,  visibly  and  literally  shut  out — old 
women,  young  women,  smart  women,  shabby 
women,  all  quiet  and  peaceful,  asking  persistently 
for  the  right  of  citizenship.  As  he  came  out,  he 
saw  them  again,  chilled,  wet,  patient,  uncom- 
plaining, appealing  with  their  papers  and  their 
purple  pencils  for  the  support  of  his  name. 

.\s  soon  as  possible  after  the  election  llic 
petition  is  sent  to  the  newly  returned  Mem- 
ber; and,  says  this  writer,  ^*if  that  gentleman 
happens  to  have  gained  his  seat  by  a  majority 
considerably  smaller  than  the  number  of  his 
constituents  who  have  signed,  the  lesson  of 
.the  petition  is  likely  to  go  home.'' 
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A   VISIT  TO   THE   LAST  OF  THE   SHOGUNS 

visit  to  him.     Speaking  of  the  events  which 
led  to  Reiki's  abdication,  he  says: 

The  treaties  signed  by  the  Yedo  Gov^emment  [the 
Shogunate]  without  the  approval  of  the  Emperor, 
gave  ground  for  complaint.  Anti-foreign  fcelin:.^ 
flourished.  . '  .  .  Serious  complications  aroe* 
with  foreign  governments;  the  whole  land  was  in 
turmoil.  A  Hideyoshi  or  an  lyeyasu  might  have 
stemmed  the  tide;  lesada  and  lemochi  Ihis  suc- 
cessor] could  not.  Revolution  was  in  the  air;  the 
imperial  restoration  was  the  order  of  the  day,  an 
irrepressible  conflict  threatened.  Then  came  Kciki 
— in  1866;  in  1867  the  Mikado  Komai  died,  and 
the  young  Mitsuhito  [now  still  reigning]  became 
the  emperor  in  Kyoto.  Open  hostilities  existed. 
Keiki  abdicated;  Mitsuhito  became  absolute  ruler, 
and,  removing  the  imperial  court  from  Kyoto  to 
Yedo,  renamed  the  old  Shogun's  capital,  Tokyo. 

Professor  Starr  says  he  had  long  wondered  | 
what  manner  of  man  Keiki  really  was:  *' Wa< ! 
he  a  coward,  poltroon,  imbecile,  or  a  brilliant  ! 
example  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  abnegation?" 
What  had  moved  him  to  abdicate?  I 

He  was  at  the  time  but  thirty  years  of  agi.  | 
rich,  legitimately  seated,  with  powerful  supporters  | 
Whole  provinces  were  in  hostility;  the  publk  : 
clamored  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado;  but ! 
Keiki  had  a  fighting  chance.  .  .  .  Was  ir ; 
irresolution  and  cowardice,  or  was  it  an  example  (.1  ' 
that  supreme  abnegation  which  is  not  uncommon  i 
among  Japanese?  I 

i 

The  Professor  visited  Keiki  at  his  privali  \ 
house,  a  typical  Japanese  home  of  the  wealthi- 
er class.     The  retainer  who  received  the  part\ 
ushered  them  into  a  reception  room,  expen 
sivcly  but  cheerlessly  fitted  out. 

Three  chairs  were  ranged  in  line  on  one  side  i»l 
the  table  for  myself,  interpreter,  and  photographer. 
and  on  the  other  side  a  single  chair  for  our  h»*Ki 
.     .     .     A  silver  dish  heaped  up  with  great  block- 
of  six)ngc  cake  was  conspicuously  waiting  the  fcr 
eign  guests.     We  were  scarcely  seated  when  \h< 
Prince  entered;  an  old  man  with  kindly  face  anJ 
gentle  manner.     He  was  dressed  in  pure  Japanc^<' 
costume,  and  the  famous  Tokugawa  crest  appearet' 
upon  his  haort  or  ceremonial  coat.     He  received  u> 
with  quiet  dignity  and  at  once  served  us^ea  an- 
sponge  cake.     The  tea  was  creamed  and  sugared- 
in  Japan  and  the  ex-Shogun's  house!     We     ,     . 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  < 
ment  of  arts  and  letters  under  his  family's  | 
age     .     .     .     and  expressed  our  unwillingiMIB  t»*j 
return  to  America  without  paying  our  respectSi.    In | 
reply  he  spoke  his  appreciation  of  our  viat  mml 
good    wishes   for   our    home-journey.  ^  While    ^f' 
spoke,  his  youngest  son  appeared:  he  is  a  student 
at  the  Imperial  University  and  speaks  some  tli\|: 
lish.     .     .     .     Before  we  left,  in  accordance  m-itlv 
a  promise,  the  old  Prince  was  photographed  om 
in  the  garden.     After  the  picture  had  been  taker  I 
I  produced  my  large  Japanese  autograph  albuii> 
and  asked  the  Prince  to  write  upon  the  first  paj^o. 
the  page  of  honor.     .     .     .     Like  ever\'  Japanese 


,  PRINCE  TOKLGAWA,  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
SHOGUNS 

(Still  living  in  retirement  near  Tokyo) 


F  the  seeker  after  information  concerning 
the  history  of  Japan  should  consult  a 
cyclopedia  for  enlightenment  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ''shogun,"  he  would  probably 
gather  the  following  ostensible  facts:  that  the 
title  (meaning  "generalissimo")  was  adopted 
in  early  times  in  Japan  for  the  commander  of 
each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Empire;  that 
in  1 192  the  title  ''Sei-I-Tai-Shogun"  (Bar- 
barian-subduing Great  General)  was  con- 
ferred upon  Yoritomo  Minamoto;  that  in  the 
Tokugawa  family,  founded  in  1603,  the  Sho- 
gunate became  independent  of  the  Emperor 
and  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country;  that  for 
several  years  after  1853  the  Shogun  was 
known  to  foreigners  as  the  Tycoon;  and  that 
the  office  was  abolished  in  1868 — all  of  which 
would  be  true  enough  with  this  addition, 
namely,  that  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  Shoguns, 
really  abdicated.  The  Tokugawa  line  pro- 
duced fifteen  shoguns;  and  it  w^as  the  thir- 
teenth of  these,  lesada,  who  yielded  to  Com- 
modore Perr>''s  demands  and  made  the  treaty 
under  which  ports  of  Japan  were  opened  to 
the  Western  world. 

Keiki  is  still  li\ing  in  Japan;  and  Professor 
Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gives  in  The  World  To-day  an  account  of  a 
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ho  stated  that  his  chirography  was  very  bad:  it 
would  spoil  my  beautiful  book.  After  some  hesita- 
tion he  promised  he  would  send  the  album  to  my 
house  in  two  days. 

When  Professor  Starr  received  his  album, 
the  old  Prince  had  not  written  in  it,  but  had 
written  a  poem  upon  a  strip  of  paper  suitable  renunciations  of  history." 


for  a  kakemono  or  hanging  scroll.  The  poem, 
freely  rendered,  says:  "Outside,  the  forest 
snow  melts;  the  mountain  in  front  glows  with 
brilliant  coloring;  against  the  southern  sky, 
the  bamboo."  Professor  Starr  regards  the 
Prince  as  a  man  *Svho  made  one  of  the  great 


MANZANILLO,  THE  NEW  GATEWAY  TO  MEXICO 

\  MONG  the  many  monuments  of  President 
^^  Diaz's  long  rule  in  Mexico,  few  will  tes- 


tify so  strikingly  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  his  government  as  the  titanic  construc- 
tions in  the  harbor  of  Manzanillo,  which  have 
transformed  a  storm-swept  bay  ijito  a  secure 
haven  wherein  a  hundred  ships  may  ride  at 
anchor,  and  have  raised  Manzanillo  itself  to 
the  proud  position  of  chief  port  of  Mexico. 
Manzanillo,  on  the  Pacific  shore,  lies  almost 
midway  between  Mazatlan  on  the  north  and 
Salina  on  the  south;  it  is  also  a  halfway  sta- 
tion between  the  city  of  Panama  and  San 
Francisco,  and  will  undoubtedly  profit  more 
than  any  other  Mexican  port  from  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal;  and,  being  connected 
with  the  capital  by  the  extension  of  the  Mex- 
ican Cen tralRail way ,  it  has  become  of  national 
importance  and  a  new  gateway  to  Mexico. 

It  is  nearly  eleven  years  since  the  harbor 
improvements  at  Manzanillo  were  begun — 
improvements  upon  which  $8,000,000  (silver) 


have  already  been  disbursed  and  $6,000,000 
are  still  to  be  expended.  An  account  of  this 
gigantic  undertaking  appears  in  Cassier's. 
The  writer,  Mr.  Harry  H.  Dunn,  states  that 
the  work  was  intrusted  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  Col.  Edgar  K.  Smoot,  who  Had 
built  the  Galveston  jetties,  and  that  the  con- 
tract called  for: 

I.  Construction  of  a  breakwater.  2.  Dredging 
of  the  protected  area  to  a  uniform  depth.  3.  Con- 
struction of  sea-walls  to  a  height  of  3  meters  above 
mean  tide.  4.  Sanitation  of  Cuyutlan  Lagoon,  to 
give  the  lagoon  connection  with  the  sea  at  a  point 
known  as  Ventanas  (the  windows). 

Items  I  and  3  called  for  immense  quantities 
of  durable  stone;  and,  fortunately,  a  deposit 
of  excellent  blue  granite  was  discovered  on  the 
Colomo  estate,  about  9  kilometers  from  Man- 
zanillo. Rail  connection  was  made  with  the 
port,  and  an  incline  built  down  which  the 
blocks  were  delivered  directly  to  the  wharf 
and   breakwater.     We   condense   from    Mr. 
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Dunn's  description  some  interesting  details 
of  the  building  of  the  breakwater. 

The  breakwater,  which  rises  from  a  base  315  feet 
wide,  a  solid  mass  of  rockwork  absolutely  impregna- 
ble to  the  action  of  the  waves,  is  26  meters  high, 
and  tapers  to  a  crown  8  meters  in  width.  It  ex- 
tends 441  meters  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  so  con- 
sitructed  that  it  presents  an  oblique  face  to  the 
waves.  The  monoliths  of  which  jMirt  of  it  is  com- 
posed are  probably  the  heaviest  blocks  of  granite 
ever  placed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  weigh  from 
30  to  60  tons  each.  These  cap  the  outer  surface  of 
the  breakwater,  which  below  is  faced  with  30- ton 
blocks  of  concrete.  The  interior  slope  is  capped 
with  granite  and  concrete  blocks  of  from  5  to  15 
tons  each.  No  finer  or  more  effective  protection 
for  a  harbor  was  ever  carried  out. 

The  sea-walls  for  the  town  of  Manzanillo 
have  a  total  extent  of  more  than  a  mile;  and 
behind  them  more  than  30,000  square  meters 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  harbor  by 
depositing  coral  and  other  material  dredged 
from  the  bay. 

The  completion  of  the  Manzanillo  exten- 
sion of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  in  De- 
cember, 1908,  opened  the  markets  of  Mexico 
to  PaciiSc  commerce,  and  gave  her  access  to 


the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  British 
Columbia,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
the  Far  East.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
commerce  of  Manzanillo  has  increased  600  per 
cent,  and  the  steamship  ser\ice  in  and  out  «>i 
the  port  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  Pacific  port. 
San  Francisco  not  excepted.  Manzanillo  i> 
also  to  have  one  of  the  most  complete  coaliDg- 
stations  in  the  New  World,  with  an  initial 
capacity  of  500  tons  per  hour. 

As  indicated  above,  w^orks  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $6,000,000  still  remain  to  be 
carried  out.  These  include  an  extension  of 
200  meters  to  the  present  breakwater  and  the 
construction  of  another  breakwater  haxing 
a  total  length  of  1054  meters.  The  ends  of 
the  two  will  face  each  other  with  a  distance  of 
1000  feet  between  them.  The  protected  area 
of  the  harbor  will  then  be  increased  to  3ig 
acres,  and  great  masonry  wharves,  each  750 
feet  long,  vdll  project  from  the  sea-wall  along 
the  southern  shore.  The  town  of  Manza- 
nillo itself  is  also  to  be  provided  with  perfect 
drainage  and  water  systems,  so  that  it  may 
offer  inducements  of  a  residential  nature. 


BOURASSA  AND  THE  NATIONALIST  MOVEMENT 

IN  CANADA 


n^HE  result  of  the  Drummond  and  Artha- 
^  baska  elections  in  the  Pro\ince  of 
Quebec  at  which  a  usual  Government  major- 
ity of  1200  was  turned  into  an  Opposition 
majority  of  over  200,  has  caused  many  good 
judges  of  political  prospects  to  prophesy  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  general  election  in  Canada, 
with  the  navy  question  as  the  paramount 
issue,  there  would  certainly  be  a  marked 
change  in  the  political  map,  especially  as 
regards  Quebec.  Mr.  John  Boyd,  writing 
on  the  Nationalist  movement,  in  the  Cana- 
dian Magazine,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  while 
there  were  doubtless  several  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
candidate  at  the  election  in  question,  the 
main  factor  was  undoubtedly  the  campaign 
conducted  by  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa  and  his 
lieutenants,  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist 
movement  in  the  Dominion.  What  this 
movement  really  means  is  succinctly  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Boyd  in  an  account  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Bourassa  himself.     He  writes: 

While  he  [Mr.  Bourassa]  was  reviewing  the  situ- 
ation, I  put  to  him  the  straipjht  question:  "What 
is  the  object  of  the  Nationalist  movement?"  His 
repiv  was  equally  pointed  and  unequivocal.     "The 


Nationalist  movement,"  he  said,  "is  what  I  mav 
call  the  search  for  a  common  ground  for  all  Caru- 
dians,  and  that  common  ground,  I  believe,  can  U 
found  only  in  looking  to  the  development  of  all 
our  Canadian  forces,  mental,  moral  and  materul 
You  cannot,  for  instance,  get  all  Canadians  to 
agree  in  their  views  as  regards  Great  Britain,  but 
you  may  get  all  Canadians  to  agree  on  the  building: 
up  of  Canada  and  the  creation  of  a  truly  natiooii 
sentiment  throughout  the  Dominion.  And  ^^ 
devoting  all  our  energies  to  the  development  "i 
Canada  we  will,  I  hold,  most  effectively  help  t" 
strengthen  the  Empire.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing, 
of  a  racial,  religious,  or  sectional  character  in  tin- 
movement,  as  has  been  falsely  represented;  it  i- 
an  appeal  to  all  Canadians  of  good-will,  whether 
they  be  French-speaking  or  English-speaking,  tf 
unite  for  the  welfare  of  their  common  countn 
The  movement  is  essentially  Canadian.  We  wan* 
to  put  the  issue  perfectly  straight — the  laip^ 
measure  of  autonomy  for  Canada  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  British  connection.  •  • 
Let  us  build  up  a  great  country  in  which  thedjj^ 
of  all  shall  be  respected,  let  us  carefully  guaMflf 
autonomy,  and  we  shall  be  rendering  tte  I 
service  not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  th^  " 
Empire. 

Mr.  Bourassa  was  born  in  Montiedh 
1868;  at  eighteen  he  removed  to  Montcbdfe* 
of  which  city  he  was  elected  mayor  from  180c 
to  1894;  in  1897  he  was  elected  mayor  d 
Papineauville;  and  in  1896  he  was  elected  as 
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I  Liberal  to  represent  Labelle  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  1899, 
)ut  was  reelected  in  1900  and  1904,  and  in 
1908  was  returned  by  botK^t.  James  (Mon- 
real)  and  St.  Hyacinthe,  defeating  in  the 
ormer  division  the  prime  minister  of  the 
)ro\'ince.  He  is  the  editor  and  director  of 
lie  Montreal  Le  Devoir,  To  his  power  as  an 
>rator  Mr.  Boyd  pays  the  following  tribute: 

Striking  as  is  Mr.  Bourassa*s  personality  and 
harming  as  he  is  as  a  conversationalist,  it  is  upon 
he  hustings  that  his  power  is  supreme.  The 
Nationalist  leader  is  essentially  an  orator — ^a  great 
opular  tribune.  ,  .  .  Great  as  were  Chapieau, 
•lercier,  and  Laurier  in  their  days  of  power,  not  one 
f  them  could  electrify  a  popular  gathering  as 
i|r.  Bourassa  can.  Not  only  does  he  appear  to  be 
imself  transformed,  but  it  seems  as  if  his  eloquence 
ynotizes  the  whole  assemblage.  I  stood  near 
im  when  he  was  addressing  ten  thousand  p>eoplc 
aihered  on  the  place  d'Armes  to  commemorate 
)ollard's  heroic  exploit;  I  was  in  the  audience 
hen  he  addressed  twenty  thousand  people  on  the 
hamp  de  Mars,  protesting  against  msults  to  the 
hristian  faith;  and  I  was  on  the  platform  when, 
>llowing  the  Drummond  and  Arthabaska  election, 
e  received  a  great  ovation  from  ten  thousand  of 
i«  countrymen  gathered  m  the  Ontario  rink  in 
lontreal.  On  all  these  occasions  his  power  as  an 
rator  was  conspicuous.  He  begins  quietly,  and,  if 
ou  have  never  heard  him  before,  you  may  be  dis- 
ppomted  at  the  outset.  But  wait.  It  is  not  long 
rfore  you  are  listening  with  interest,  the  spell  of 
is  voice  has  begun  to  work,  and  as  he  proceeds  a 
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HKNKl    IIOURASSA,  LIBERAL    LEADER    OF    THE    FRENCH 
NATIONALISTS    IN    QUEBEC 

wonderful  change  is  wrought.  .  .  .  Some  of 
his  most  eloc[uent  periods  are  delivered  as  he  leans 
over  the  raihng  of  the  platform,  fixed  and  motion- 
less, till,  suddenly  rising  to  his  full  height  and  seem- 
ing to  become  taller  than  he  really  is,  he  concludes 
with  a  burst  of  impassioned  eloquence,  directing 
his  invective  against  his  opponents,  his  words  fall- 
ing like  hammer-strokes. 

Mr.  Bourassa  docs  not  indulge  in  anti- 
British  utterances,  as  do  some  of  his  political 
contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  address- 
ing a  great  gathering  of  Canadians,  he  once 
said:  "' I  am  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  the  race 
from  which  I  have  sprung;  but  I  am  also 
loyal  to  the  British  flag,  which  we  all  love  and 
admire." 

Associated  with  Mr.  Bourassa  as  lieuten- 
ants and  fellow  workers  are  Messrs.  Armand 
Lavergne,  one  of  the  most  effective  campaign 
speakers  in  Quebec,  Olivar  Asselin,  author  of 
"A  Quebec  View  of  Canadian  Nationalism: 
An  Essay  by  a  Dyed-in-the-Wool  French - 
Canadian  on  the  Best  Means  of  Ensuring 
the  Greatness  of  the  Canadian  Fatherland," 
Omcr  Heroux,  Tancrcdc  Manscll,  and  other 
devoted  enthusiasts.     A  very  important  ac- 
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cession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Nationalists  in 
the  Drummond  and  Arthabaska  campaign 
was  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  M.  P.,  one  of  those 
French-Canadian  Conservatives  who  con- 
sider that  the  construction  of  the  fleet  pro- 
posed by  the  British  Government  is  to  be 
condemned  as  entailing  a  useless  and  ill- 
considered  expenditure  not  calculated  to  help 
the  Empire,  while  placing  upon  the  Canadian 
people  unfair  responsibilities.  Mr.  Monk^s 
contentions,  briefly  stated,  are: 

I.  That  the  navy  policy  of  the  Government,  the 
decisions  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1902,  the 
change  in  our  relations  with  the  Empire  have  in- 
tentionally been  removed  from  all  expression  of 


popular  opinion  and  the  freedom  of  that  cxpns^'a 
denied  by  the  Government,  though  it  was^faimoi 
by  petition  from  many  thousands  of  elector  front 
every  part  of  Canada. 

2.  That  the  construction  of  the  fleet  pftyrd  b'. 
the  (Government  is  to  be  condemned  as  fliwlvin^ 
a  useless  and  ill-considered  expenditure  ftflt-caJcu- 
lated  to  help  the  Empire  and  violating  t6e  prin 
ciple  of  representation,  while  placing  upon  th- 
Canadian  people  responsibilities  which  it  wa»  efR>- 
nently  unfair  to  ask  of  them  to  assume  under  such 
intolerable  conditions. 

3.  That  the  enormous  sums  urgently  needed  ai 
once  for  necessary  works  of  development  in  Can- 
ada, such  as  canals,  railways,  and  other  aids  (o 
transportation  must  tax  to  the  very  utmost  our 
available  resources  and  credit  and  that  thedcpeofii- 
ture  absolutely  required  for  the  navy  could  tv<i 
now  be  undertaken. 


A  NATIVE  AITORNEY-GENERAL  FOR  INDIA 


'T*HE  Law  Membership  of  the  Supreme 
^  Executive  Council  of  India  is,  to  quote 
the  Hindustan  Review^  "the  most  exalted  and 
highest  office  yet  thrown  open  to  Indians''; 
and  to  this  important  position  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  November  of  last  year 
which  ''has  been  welcomed  by  all  shades  of 
Indian  public  opinion.*'  The  new  Law  Mem- 
ber is  the  Hon.  Syed  Ali  Imam,  a  native 
Indian,  who  for  several  years  has  held  the 
leading  position  at  the  Indian  bar.  He  was 
born  in  1869,  and  is  therefore  a  young  man 
for   the   distinguished   office   he   holds.     Of 
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ancient  ancestry,  Mr.  Ali  Imam's  forebear- 
have,  most  of  them,  been  prominent  in  public 
life;  his  great-grandfather  and  grandfather 
were  both  judges,  and  his  father  is  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  in  Behar  and  a  brflliant 
poet  to  boot.  Mr.  Ali  Imam  completed  hi- 
education  in  England,  and  was  called  to  tht 
English  bar  in  1890,  in  which  year  he  re- 1 
turned  to  India,  and  at  once  devoted  him>eli 
exclusively  to  the  practice  of  law. 

Of  the  many  public  positions  to  which  Mr 
Ali  Imam  has  been  elected  perhaps  the  im^t 
important  is  that  of  the  presidency  of  thi 
All-India  Muslem  League.  In  1909  Mr.  Ali 
Imam  visited  England;  and  his  addresses  on 
"Indian  Nationalism,"  at  Cambridge,  an^i 
on  ^^The  Work  Before  Us,"  at  the  Caxti.n 
Hall,  London,  were  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  brilliancy,  but  also  for  the  eNidence 
they  bore  of  the  speaker's  desire  to  promotf 
Indian  unity,  as  shown  by  such  passages  as 
the  following: 

I  am  first  and  foremost  an  Indian.  .  .  .  Moham 
mcdans  and  Hindus  ought  to  recognize  that  thv\ 
should  be  Indians  first,  and  Mohammedans  an« 
Hindus  afterward.  .  .  .  Government  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  and  through  the  fxx^ple,  is  .« 
very  natural  adjunct  of  government  by  the  Brii 
ish.  .  .  .  English  education  has  given  us  Indian- 
a  common  language,  common  aspirations  and  a 
common  patriotism,  and  it  is  desirable  for  tht 
Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus  to  work  together 
for  the  development  of  India,  united  among  then: 
selves  and  united  to  Britain.  .  .  .  The  sectarvir 
aggressiveness  which  is  rampant  in  our  land  is  th< 
great  danger  to  the  country*;  and  all  thoughlfj:! 
Indians  ought  to  put  their  foot  down  upon  it,  f<  « 
the  danger  is  not  so  much  from  without  as  fn»iT 
within.  If  in  the  coming  reforms  an  iron  wall  •-■ 
raised  between  Hindus  and  Musselroans,  tht-n 
would  be  an  everlasting  sacrifice   of    nationn^i!\ 
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A    SPANISH    MINER    AND   HIS   WIFE  APPLYING    FOR   A   HOME   WHERE  THEIR  CHILD    MAY 
RECEIVED  DURING  A  STRKE  IN  WHICH  THE  FATHER  IS  ENGAGED 

(Reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  for  Blanco  y  Xr/iro,  of  Madrid) 


BL 


NOVEL  STRIKE  TACTICS   IN   SPAIN 


A  NEW  method  of  insuring  constancy 
'^  among  striking  workmen  has  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  the  Spanish  labor 
unions.  The  new  tactical  measure,  inaugu- 
rated during  the  recent  strike  of  the  miners 
in  the  Bilbao  region,  will  be  used  hereafter  by 
all  the  Spanish  unions. 

\s  is  the  case  the  world  over,  what  tends 
most  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  union  men 
on  strike  is  the  presence  at  home  of  under- 
fed, perhaps  sick,  children  for  whom  a  pro- 
tracted **lay  off"  means  much  suffering. 
.\ccording  to  an  editorial  article  in  Blanco  y 
Nrf^ro,  the  illustrated  weekly  of  Madrid,  the 
."Spanish  labor  leaders  have  hit  upon  a  novel 
aixl  effective  method  of  removing  the  men 
from  this  influence.     We  are  told  that  the 


union  likely  to  take  part  in  a  conflict  securt^ 
lists  of  union  men's  homes  whose  heads  are 
not  burdened  by  too  large  a  progeny.  As 
soon  as  a  strike  is  declared  in  a  craft,  strikers' 
children  are  taken  care  of  by  the  families  of 
workers  in  another  craft.  The  additional 
expense  of  feeding  one  child  is  very  slight  and 
can  be  borne  more  easily  by  a  family  whose 
head  is  at  work.  It  also  establishes  new  bonds 
of  sympathy  between  workers  of  the  various 
trades. 

While  the  Bilbao  miners  did  not  win  the 
strike  outright,  they  were  enabled  to  wait  for 
a  fair  settlement  of  their  grievances,  and  the 
pitiful  scenes  which  generally  accompany  a 
cessation  of  work  in  the  mining  districts  were 
avoided. 
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I  JNDER  this  suggestive  and  appropriate 
title  Mr.  Charles  C.  Nott,  Jr.,  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  New  York,  contributes 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  really  valuable 
article  on  the  present  state  of  our  criminal 
law,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  numerous 
safeguards  which  the  law  throws  aroiind 
persons  accused  of  crime.  Out  of  6401  cases 
of  felony  disposed  of  in  the  county  of  New 
York,  for  example,  in  1909,  after  various 
processes  of  winnowing  down — e.g.  1342  dis- 
missed by  grand  jury;  928  recommended  dis- 
charged by  district  attorney;  481  bail  forfeit- 
ures, etc.,  3650  remained,  in  2602  of  which 
the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  There  were 
thus  left  1048  cases;  and  585  of  these  were 
acquitted  by  direction  of  the  court  or  by 
verdict,  leaving  only  463  cases  in  which  any 
mistake  against  a  defendant  could  have  been 
committed;  and  in  each  of  these  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  returned  a  verdict  of  giulty. 
Now  the  law  still  further  safeguarded  the 
rights  of  these  men;  for  the  right  of  app)eal 
was  allowed  them  while  it  was  denied  to  the 
state  in  any  cases  in  which  it  had  been  un- 
successful. The  appalling  amount  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  compared  with  other  civil- 
ized countries,  says  Mr.  Nott,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  known  that  the  pun- 
ishment for  crime  is  uncertain  and  far  from 
severe.  The  uncertainty  is  largely  due  to  the 
extension  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence  of  two 
principles  of  our  common  law,  which  were 
originally  just  and  reasonable,  but  the  present 
application  of  which  is  both  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable. These  two  principles  are':  that 
no  man  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb  for  the  same  offense;  and  that 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself.  On  the  first  of  these  Mr. 
Nott  says: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rule  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent a  defendant's  being  arbitrarily  retried  after 
an  acquittal — a  purpose  with  which  no  one  can 
find  fault;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  rule 
never  contemplated  that  a  retrial  should  be 
granted  to  a  defendant  after  the  reversal  on  appeal 
of  a  conviction,  but  should  be  denied  to  the  state 
after  a  reversal  of  an  ac(]uittal  on  a|)peal.  In  other 
words, the  common  law  said  to  the  state: "As  neither 
side  can  appeal,  a  verdict  either  way  shall  settle  the 
litigation,  and  you  shall  not  continue  trying  a  de- 
fendant over  and  over  again  until  you  obtaina  favor- 
able verdict."  It  did  not  say:  "A  retrial  after  a 
rcN'crsal  of  an  acquittal  is  duly  had  in  an  appellate 
coirt  constitutes  the  forbidden  second  jeopardy." 

rhe  fact  that  a  defendant  can  appeal  from  a  con- 
\i(  ti<;n,  and  can  review  on  appeal  all  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  trial  judge  or  any  misconduct  on  the 
\  .irt  of  the  district  attorney,  while  the  state  can 


take  no  apf>eal  from  an  acauittal,  no  matter  how 
glaring  may  be  the  errors  of  the  trial  judge  or  the 
misconduct  of  the  defendant's  attorney,  haa  an 
enormous  practical  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
trial.  .  .  .  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that,  under 
our  present  system,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
judgments  of  acc^uittal  could  be  reversed  on  appeal 
for  errors  committed  against  the  prosecution. 

With  regard  to  the  second  principle,  that 
no  man  be  compelled  to  give  testimony 
against  himself,  Mr.  Nott  says  "it  is  warped 
and  stretched  out  of  all  reason  and  justice." 
It  was  "originally  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew  to  wring 
a  true  confessioiv  from  a  guilty  man,  or  a  false 
confession  from  an  innocent  man/'   . 

What  obiection  is  there  in  reason  to  eaHiof, 
through  a  m^i^trato,  upon  a  defendant  imme- 
diately upon  his  arraignment,  to  state  hb  explana- 
tion, upon  pain  of  being  precluded  from  testifN-ing 
upon  the  trial,  if  he  refuse  to  give  such  «cplanation 
when  required. by  the  magistrate P  .  .  .  To- 
day we  have  a  gpctice  uoder  which  an  accused  b 
made  acquainted  with  the  case  against  him,  even 
to  being  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  witnes?*> 
who  have  testified  against  him  before  the  grand 
jury;  the  accused  stands  muib  save  for  his  dSbi  of 
*'not  guilty,"  and  comes  into  court  withaaefense 
unknown  to  the  prosecutor,  and  with  witnes;»e> 
whose  names  are  not  known  to  the  district  attor- 
ney until  they  are  called  to  the  stand,  when,  of 
course,  it  is  too  late  (in  the  ordinary  criminal  trial  1 
to  investigate  them.  The  defense  knows  that  it 
has  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by 
getting  into  the  case  anything  and  e\'er>'thini4 
favorable  to  the  defendant,  whether  competent  or 
not,  and  by  trying  to  keep  out  everything  unfavor- 
able to  him,  no  matter  how  material,  relevant,  and 
competent;  the  defendant's  counsel  knows  that  no 
misconduct  on  his  own  part  will  be  subjected  to 
judicial  review  and  criticism,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crimihal  bar  customarily  resort  t«> 
methods  in  the  preparation  of  their  defenses  and 
the  trial  of  their  cases  which  would  not  he  toleratt-^i 
on  the  part  of  the  district  attorney. 

All  of  this  state  of  affairs  could,  in  Mr. 
Nott's  judgment,  be  changed  by  two  altera-  1 
tions  of  the  law:  the  first  granting  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  state  to  review  all  errors  com- 
mitted upon  the  trial;  and  the  second  pn>- 
viding  for  an  examination  by  the  committinji 
magistrate,  and  forbidding  the  defendant  to 
take  the  stand  upon  his  trial  in  case  of  lu> 
refusal  to  answer.  Both  sides  would  then 
come  into  court  apprised  respectively  of  the 
cause  of  action  and  the  defense;  the  number 
of  perjured  defenses  would  decrease  and  tht 
number  of  honest  pleas  would  increase;  and 
trials  would  be  conducted  with  fairness  to 
both  sides  and  due  regard  to  the  law  *)f 
evidence. 
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ITALY,  ''A  LAND  OF  CRISES" 


'T^WO  opinions  prevail  in  Italy,  several  of 
*  the  reviews  of  that  country  tell  us,  touch- 
ing Italian  financial  conditions.  Some  call 
her  the  first  country  in  the  world.  For  others 
she  is  the  last  countr>'  on  earth.  She  lacks 
both  business  ability  and  business  honesty, 
the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  and  thrift.  Both 
parties,  however,  agree  perfectly  when  it 
comes  to  reaching  forth  for  public  funds,  for 
the  tax  payers'  money. 

The  fct  class  needs  funds  to  further  opti- 
mistic schemes,  the  others  "  to  dry  up  tears.'' 
In  Italy,  to  quote  Economisia  deWItaHa 
Moderna  (Rome)  whenever  state  interven- 
tion is  mentioned,  "you  would  think  the  state 
was  a  providential  entity,  whose  mission  is  to 
come  and  help  everybody;  everyone  forgets 
that  the  state  is  merely  a  trustee  of  the  public 
treasury." 

From  ever>'  part  of  the  country  appeals  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  state  for  help,  for  subventions,  for 
support,  things  very  easy  to  obtain.  If  only  a 
goodly  number  of  people  get  together,  pull  the 
right  political  wires  and  use  their  deputies  judi- 
ciously, they  always  stand  a  good  chance  of  seeing 
ihtir  little  interests  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  na- 
tional problem  which  the  state  will  nave  to  solve. 
From  ever>'  ptoint  of  the  compass  come  groups  of 
\xtiras  who  must  be  succored;  everywhere  are 
beard  moans  and  sobs  over  some  industry  or  trade 
>iruck  by  a  crisis.  A  crisis!  This  is  the  word  which 
ne\'er  fails  to  move  the  parliament,  the  govern- 
mtnt,  the  countr}-.  No  longer  is  Italy  the  fair  land 
<jf  orange  blossoms  but  the  land  of  crises. 

We  have  the  crisis  of  the  truck  gardens, 


says  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  of  the 
cotton  crop,  of  the  silk,  of  the  wine,  of  the  oil, 
to  mention  only  those  most  talked  about. 
Here  is  a  typical  example: 

Last  year,  after  two  plentiful  wine  crops,  th<J 
deepest  anxiety  was  felt  over  the  crisis  of  the  wine 
industr>',  and  the  Government  was  called  upon 
with  the  utmost  insistence  to  grant  subsidies  to  the 
viticulturists  impoverished  by  abundant  crops. 
This  year  a  rather  poor  crop  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  cause  for  new  lamentations,  and  has 
prompted  certain  people  to  demand  a  state  intdt- 
vention  in  favor  of  the  same  industry,  which  has 
only  emerged  from  the  crisis  of  overproduction  to 
fall  into  a  crisis  of  underproduction.  The  latter 
has  enabled  wine  growers,  however,  to  raise  their 
prices  and  to  recoup  their  losses.  The  consumer  is 
left  to  make  the  cheerful  observation  that,  while 
the  crisis  of  overproduction  did  not  lower  the  price 
of  wine,  the  crisis  of  underproduction  has  brought 
about  a  sudden  rise  in  prices. 

The  author  adds  in  conclusions  these  vigor- 
ous words: 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  cases  when  th^ 
paternal  intervention  of  the  State  is  desirable,  pro- 
vided the  private  interests  at  stake  are  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  public  weal;  for  instance,  when  a 
trade  or  industry  finds  itself  for  special  reasons  in 
temporary  embarrassment.  What  must  be  curbed, 
however,  is  the  mania  for  speculating  on  crises  to 
which  our  country  seems  addicted,  a  mania  which 
is  allowed  to  spread  by  the  facility  and  the 
promptness  with  which  the  money  of  the  tax 
payers  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
beg  cleverly  under  the  pretence  of  fostering  na- 
tional interests. 


CATHOLICS  AND  CLERICALS  IN  ITALY 


IT.\LIAX  Catholics  object  strongly,  a 
writer  tells  us  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale 
t»f  Rome,  to  the  appellation  of  clericals  be- 
stowed upon  them  currently  by  their  enemies. 
Gericalism  belongs  to  the  past;  it  is  a  dead 
issue,  the>'  claim.     Says  the  writer: 

Wlien  in  1870  the  Italian  troops  entered  Rome, 
j\\  the  Catholics  devoted  to  the  Pope  arose  and  pro- 
tested \iolently,  declaring  that  Rome  would  s<x)n, 
ntbcr  through  some  foreign  intervention  or  through 
J  drvine  miracle  be  returned  to  her  former  ruler. 

.  .  The  Catholics  of  those  times  persisted  in 
•Rifling  the  King  of  Italy  an  usurper,  thus  ignoring 
the  Roman  plebiscite  and  the  unanimous  approval 
•^  the  nation  which  made  that  usurpation  as  legiti- 
naic,  if  not  in  point  of  right  at  least  in  fact,  as  any 
•>ther  waHike  conquest.  Rome  had  simply  passed 
tnto  the  hands  of  a  new  master  and  since  no  one 
»as  protesting  any  longer  against  France's  losing 
.\Isace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany,  against  Nice  and 
Savoy  havine  become  French,  why  should  it  have 
•♦^•n  impossible  for  Rome  to  become  Italian?     To 


this  it  was  objected  that  the  Pontiff  deprived  of  his 
capital  could  not  commune  freely  with  the  Catho- 
lic world.  This  was  the  type  of  clericalism  which 
the  liberals  fought  and  have  been  fighting  these 
past  forty  years.  But  during  those  forty  years  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  was  not  irreconciliable  with 
the  exercise  of  the  national  sovereignty  and  that 
modern  Italy  can  respect  the  Supreme  Pontiff  while 
leaving  him  perfectly  free  to  shepherd  the  flock  of 
Christ.     .     .     . 

The  new  Catholicism  is  very  different  from 
the  old  Clericalism  of  Don  Marzotti  and  his 
companions,  continues  the  Rassegna: 

To-day  no  one  speaks  of  returning  Rome  t-o  the 
Pofje  and  whenever  a  pontifical  document  makes 
mention  of  temporal  claims,  the  august  voice  sounds 
rather  timid;  no  one  heeds  the  appeal  for  all  know 
that  it  is  only  the  echo  of  a  jMist  never  to  return, 
fortunately  for  Italy,  and  I  may  venture  to  ad(i, 
fortunately   for   the   Church.     Catholics   are   e:.- 
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panding  their  efforts  on  organization  work  and 
their  awakening  is  truly  marvelous.  Everywhere 
wc  notice  associations  of  many  kinds,  all  modern 
in  spirit  and  management,  cooperative  banks, 
people's  houses,  recreation  centers  for  the  young, 
etc. ;  there  is  no  field  which  the  Catholics  have  not 
entered,  be  it  to  help  the  poor,  to  educate  the 
masses  or  to  carry  the  word  of  Christ  into  the  heart 
of  society  which  has  forgotten  it.  Catholicism  is 
also  gradually  conquering  the  proletariat  and  will 
soon  check  the  advance  of  socialism  which  inspires 
no  more  faith,  having  abused  too  long  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  future  will  see 
two  great  parties  pitted  against  each  other.  Liber- 
als and  Catholics  on  one  side,  Socialists  and  Repub- 
licans on  the  other. 

This  is,  the  author  thinks,  the  reason  why 


so  many  attacks  are  directed  against  the 
Catholics,  designated  by  their  opponents  as 
clericals. 

Catholics  were  not  considered  as  dangerous 
when  they  contented  themselves  with  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  the  temporal  p>ower.  .  .  .  Now  that 
they  are  devoting  themselves  to  work  fecund  aad 
beneficial,  fanatics  realize  they  have  become  a 
mighty  ally  of  the  conservative  party.  .  . 
We  must  not  let  the  public  believe,  that  we,  th*: 
Catholics  of  to-day,  are  the  Clericals  of  1870 
We  love  our  fatherland  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  blood  and  life  in  its  defence.  Those  who  call 
themselves  Catholics  and  do  not  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  this  spirit  are  fanatics  and  we  will  ha\t 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 


OUR   ITALIAN   PROBLEM 


XITHILE  public  attention  has  from  time 
^^  to  time  been  attracted  or  directed  to 
immigration  perils,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
West,  there  has  been  gradually  growing  up  in 
the  East,  and  more  particularly  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  an  immigration  problem  which, 
though  not  an  insoluble  one,  is  likely  to  call 
for  considerable  care  in  the  handling:  it  is 
the  Italian  problem.  Of  the  2,000,000  or 
more  Italians  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
500,000  live  in  the  City  of  New  York;  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  it  seems  probable 
that  in  191 7  or  1918  the  Italian  population 
will  number  1,000,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
residents,  instead  of  one-eighth  as  to-day. 
What  effect  is  this  great  tide  of  immigration 
likely  to  have  upon  the  well-being  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  particular  and  of  the  country 
in  general?  This  question  is  discussed  in  a 
remarkably  able  and  exhaustive  fashion  by 
Dr.  Alberto  Pecorini  in  the  January  Forum. 
Dr.  Pecorini,  himself  an  Italian,  took  special 
courses  at  Columbia  University,  and  was 
from  1904  to  1909  professor  of  Italian  in  the 
International  College  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He 
has  travded  extensively  in  the  United  States 
and  made  a  special  study  of  his  countrymen 
from  east  to  west.  .  He  is  also  head  of  the 
Italian-American  Civic  League  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  civic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
Italians  in  New  York.  As  of  an  Italian  upon 
Italians  his  remarks  have  a  special  value; 
and  the  more  so  as  he  has  treated  his  subject 
quite  impartially  both  from  the  American  and 
the  Italian  points  of  view. 

Dr.  Pecorini  reminds  his  readers  that  there 

was  a  time  when  Italian  immigrants  were 

received   with  open  arms   in   the  American 

metropolis.     This  was  what  might  be  called 

'  ^roic  period  of  Italian  immigration — 


"when  Garibaldi  lived  in  a  poor  framehouse 
on  Staten  Island  and  worked  as  a  candle- 
maker  in  a  shop  in  Bleecker  Street."  To-day 
the  average  American  "feels  somewhat  un- 
easy when  he  thinks  of  the  immense  number 
of  Italian  inmiigrants  crowding  into  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  of  the  East;  and 
the  attraction  of  the  public  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Italian  quarters,  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  Italian  laborer,  and 
newspaper  headlines  about  Italian  crinunals. 
has  caused  the  former  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  to  disappear  to  a  large  extent.  The 
picture  drawn  of  life  in  the  Italian  quarters  b 
not  a  pleasant  one.     We  read: 

.  In  the  Italian  quarters  the  life  is  that  of  the  tern 
ment.  The  families  are  usually  large,  and  in  mo-t 
of  them  boarders  are  taken  with  a  view  to  eking  out 
the  payment  of  the  rent.  There  are  tenement^ 
occupied  by  Italians  in  New  York  in  which  eight 
and  ten  men  sleep  in  one  room,  with  not  more  than 
1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  to  breathe,  for  eight  or  nint' 
hours.  Very  often  a  whole  family  occupies  a  single 
sleeping  room,  children  over  fourteen  >'ears  of  agv 
sleeping  with  their  parents  or  with  smaller  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  first  consequence  of  this  over- 
crowding is  an  astonishing  decline  in  physical 
strength.  Thousands  of  Italians  who  come  ti 
New  York  robust  and  healthy  go  back  e\-ery  >ear 
to  their  native  country  to  die.  The  records  of  the 
Board  of  Health  show  that  the  death  rate  amonp 
the  Italians  in  New  York  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  nationality,  being  no  less  than  36.43  in  iht 
thousand,  as  against  an  average  of  18.71,  the  next 
highest  being  that  of  the  Irish,  2^.55,  and  the  lowe^* 
that  of  the  Cermans,  12.13,  while  that  of  native 
Americans  is  13.98.  Consumption  and  broncho^ 
pneumonia  are  the  most  fatal  diseases  among  adulr 
Italians,  and  diphtheria  and  measles  (both  easil> 
cured  if  treated  in  time)  the  principal  causes  of  th^ 
high  death  rate  among  the  children,  because  of  tht 
ignorance  of  the  Italian  mothers. 

Ignorance  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  most  of  ihi 
evils  of  Italian  immigration  in  this  countr>'«  Almiwt 
50  \>QV  cent,  of  all  Italian  adults  in  New  York  are 
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Uiterate;  and,  as  a  whole,  they  form  a  mass  of 
aithful  and  honest  workers — the  most  useful,  and 
n  a  certain  sense  the  most  needed,  if  not  the  most 
iesirable.  These  are  the  men  who  excavate  the 
•ubways,  clean  the  streets,  work  at  the  cement 
oundations  of  the  skyscrapers,  and  build  the  great 
■ail^fc-ay  stations.  Tneir  ignorance,  however,  cre- 
ites  a  number  of  problems  that  otherwise  would 
lot  exist. 

Illiteracy  is  indeed  the  MU  nair  of  Italian 
immigration.  Very  often  the  Italian  banker, 
real  estate  man,  and  grocer  are  themselves 
tialf -illiterate;  and  "  there  are  Italian  lawyers 
md  professional  men  with  diplomas  from 
renowned  imiversities  acting  as  clerks  to  half- 
illiterate  bankers  and  contractors  at  salaries 
:>{  from  $6  to  $io  per  week."  Then  there 
is  the  son  of  the  little  merchant  in  Italy  who 
*  ser\'ed  three  years  in  the  army,  and  went  to 
prison  for  making  fmi  of  his  peasant  corporal, 
md  who  finally  landed  in  America  without 
any  trade,  and  what  is  worse,  with  no  inclina- 
tion or  intention  to  work."  A  few  of  these 
derelicts  find  fields  of  honest  activity,  but  "a 
large  number  of  them  unite  with  the  few 
criminals  escaped  from  Italy,  and  form  a  class 
of  half -educated  malefactors — the  *  Black 
Handers.'"  There  is  another  way  in  which 
ignorance  among  Italians  in  America  breeds 
criminals. 

The  children  born  in  this  country  of  the  Italian 
illiterate  laborer  never  see  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
in  their  homes,  until  they  bring  them  there  from 
the  public  schools.  These  children  cannot  help 
making  comparisons  between  the  palatial  sur- 
roundings of  the  school  and  the  squalid  tenements 
in  which  they  live;  between  the  intelligence, 
knowledge  and  grace  of  the  teachers  and  the  ignor- 
-ioce  and  bad  manners  of  their  own  parents.  The 
illiterate  Calabrian  or  Sicilian  has  a  much  larger 
grounding  of  sound  common  sense  than  his  Ameri- 
<^n  child,  who  has  studied  history,  geography, 
iUithmetic,  and  a  number  of  other  beautiful  things, 
but  the  youngster  who  has  reached  the  eighth 
grade  becomes  vain  of  his  knowledge  and  too  often 
\fjfik%  with  disdain  upon  his  unlettered  parents.  If 
the  illiterate  father  succeeds  in  swearing  falsely  as 
to  the  age  of  his  child,  and  sends  him  to  work  at  the 
*^e  of  twelve,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  make  of 
bitn  an  honest  and  industrious  worker  and  a  second- 
rate  citizen.  If,  however,  the  boy  goes  on  to  the 
ninth  grade,  he  too  often  breaks  from  the  influence 
uf  his  parents,  when  he  begins  a  career  of  idleness 
in  the  pool-room,  continues  it  in  the  saloon,  and 
ends  in  the  reformatory  or  the  jail.  The  breaking 
'ip(i(  family  ties  results  even  more  disastrously  in 
the  case  of  girls,  but  fortunately  natural  instinct 
^■n*  them  more  securely  under  the  influence  of  the 
njothcr.  The  younger  American-educated  Italian 
pitninals  already  constitute  a  much  graver  prob- 
fcn  than  the  uneducated  criminal  from  Italy,  or 
™  older  Italian  criminals  created  by  environment 
tt  this  country. 

.\ll  this  is  a  picture  of  the  very  worst  fea- 


tures of  Italian  life  in  America.  Dr.  Pecorini 
admits  that  he  has  presented  them  purposely 
because  **one  of  the  most  discouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  situation  has  been  the  lack  of 
serious  study,  by  the  ItaUans,  of  conditions 
among  themselves  in  the  new  land."  The 
outlook  is  really  encouraging,  he  adds.  "  Im- 
migration is  impro\dng.  The  Itahans  who 
have  come  to  New  York  in  recent  years 
are  mainly  representatives  of  the  different 
trades.  There  are  15,000  Italian  tailors, 
some  of  them  employed  in  the  best  establish- 
ments, besides  thousands  of  printers,  electri- 
cians, mechanics,  etc.,"  all  of  them  among 
the  most  sober,  honest  and  industrious  of 
workmen.  "The  retail  fruit  business  and 
the  artificial  flower  industry  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Itahans.  Itahan  bank- 
ers doing  a  legitimate  business  are  increasing; 
and  the  Savoy  Trust  Company  (founded  as 
the  Italian-American  Trust  Company)  was 
one  of  the  institutions  that  weathered  the 
panic  of  1907,  and  to-day  has  deposits  of 
$2,000,000.  There  are  nearly  400  Itahan 
physicians  in  New  York,  most  of  them  re- 
spectable and  able  men." 

The  Itahan  press  is  **not  serving  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  American  Hfe  and  ideals  to  its 
constituency."  But  there  "are  two  Itahan 
daihes  that  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having 
refused  money  for  support  of  a  pohtical  cause 
at  a  municipal  election." 

In  three  distinct  fields — truck  farming,  in- 
tensive agriculture,  and  fruit  raising — the 
Italian  has  proved  an  unquahfied  success; 
and  of  the  future  of  the  Itahan  so  engaged 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  The  need  of  the 
urban  Italian  is  a  civic  need.  While  the  pro- 
portion of  voters  among  other  foreign  nation - 
ahties  ranges  from  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent., 
the  proportion  of  voters  among  Italians  is  but 
3  per  cent.  The  better  elements  "have  not 
identified  themselves  with  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  and  there  is  not  an  Itahan 
holding  an  important  municipal  oflSce." 
These  conditions,  says  Dr.  Pecorini,  "are 
abnormal,  unheal thful,  and  they  may  be- 
come disastrous.  They  must  be  changed. 
Desirable  Italian  residents  must  become 
American  citizens,  and  must  take  away  the 
direction  of  their  pohtics  and  the  protection 
of  their  interests  from  the  dealers  in  votes. 
Citizens  are  needed  far  more  than  voters. 
To  organize  all  educational  agencies  working 
among  Italians  and  make  them  transform 
this  inert,  dead  mass  into  a  Hving,  progressive 
force,  is  an  immediate  necessity.  . 
Only  thus  may  what  seems  now  a  peril  be 
made  a  blessing." 
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WHITE  SNOBBERY  IN   THE   FAR   EAST 


**  T  BELIEVE  the  European  snob  in  Asia  is 
^  distinctly  the  enemy  of  the  civilized  West. 
And  his  coadjutor  in  this  country  is  a  fitting 
criminal  yoke-fellow."  So  writes  Mr.  Mel- 
ville Ei.  Stone,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  an  experienced  traveler,  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Mr.  Stone 
entitles  his  paper  "  Race  Prejudice  in  the  Far 
East,"  but  it  is  evident  from  the  incidents  he 
records  and  the  imchallengeable  facts  that  he 
presents  that  for  "prejudice"  we  must  now 
read  "  snobbery."  He  reminds  us  that  **  what- 
ever our  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  for, 
the  Orientals  in  the  past,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  conditions,  both  for  us  and  for  them, 
have  entirely  changed  within  the  last  dec- 
ade." There  is,  as  he  says,  a  new  United 
States  and  a  new  Asia.  One  was  created  by 
the  Spanish  War;  the  other,  by  the  Russo- 
Japanese  conflict.  The  Asian  has  discovered 
that  a  yellow  man  behind  a  gun  is  quite  as 
effective  as  a  white  man;  and  the  question  is 
**What  is  to  be  the  outcome?"  How  long 
'*will  the  6000  soldiers  we  have  in  the  Phil- 
ippines be  able  to  keep  our  flag  afloat  among 
8,000,000  of  natives?  How  long  will  the 
75,000  English  soldiers  in  India  be  able  to 
maintain  British  sovereignty  over  300,- 
000,000  of  Asians?  "  Mr.  Stone  is  convinced 
that  there  is  real  danger  awaiting  us,  if  we 
do  not  mend  our  ways.  We  shall  never  meet 
the  problems  growing  out  of  our  relation 
with  the  Far  East' unless  we  "absolutely  and 
once  for  all  put  away  race  prejudice." 
In  illustration  of  the  paragraph  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  Mr.  Stone  gives  some  incidents 
which  came  under  his  personal  observation 
and  which  we  reproduce  here  in  brief: 

From  Bombay  to  Yokohama  there  is  not  a 
social  club  at  any  port  or  treaty  point  where  a 
native,  whatever  his  culture  or  refinement,  will  be 
admitted.  Last  year  at  the  Bengal  Club,  Cal- 
cutta, a  member  aroused  such  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion by  inviting  a  Eurasian  gentleman — /.  e.  a 
half  native  and  half  European — to  dine  with  him, 
that  the  matter  was  only  adjusted  by  setting  aside 
the  ladies'  department  and  allowing  the  offending 
member  and  his  guest  to  dine  there  alone.  .  .  . 
While  in  Calcutta  I  attended  a  ball  at  Govern- 
ment House,  and  noted  that  while  native  prin- 
cesses were  dancing  with  white  men,  a  score  of 
native  gentlemen  stood  about  as  "wallflowers." 
Calling  Lady  Minto's  attention  to  the  fact,  she 
explained  that  no  white  woman  would  think  of 
dancing  with  a  native:  it  would  mean  social 
ostracism.  .  .  .  The  son  of  a  maharaja,  educated 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  may  be  honored  by  an 
invitation  to  Windsor;  but  when  he  goes  back 
home  he  may  enter  no  white  man's  club,  no  white 
u.r»mnn  will  uhMxiate  or  dance  with  him,  and,  if 
ly  marry  a  European,  he,  his  wife  and  his 


children  become  outcasts.  .  .  .  Although  nati\Te 
troops  have  shown  undying  loyalty  to  the  British 
flag,  and  have  exhibited  the  highest  courage,  no 
one  of  them  ever  has  received  or  ever  can  receive 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

Mr.  Stone  is  careful  to  say  that  he  is  not 
criticising  British  rule  in  India:  indeed  he 
does  not  doubt  the  desire  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  for  India  all  that  Christianity 
and  humanity  may  dictate;  but  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  line  of  cleavage  may  pass 
from  a  reUgious  to  a  racial  one,  and  this  dan- 
ger grows  with  every  hour.  He  reminds  us 
that  we,  too,  are  involved  in  similar  cases  of 
race  prejudice  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  A  min- 
ister of  the  Japanese  Crown,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  told  him  a  story,  in  substance  as 
follows: 

When  Perry  came  to  Japan,  followed  by  Town- 
send  Harris,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Japanese 
should  give  them  ground  for  a  legation'  and  con- 
sulates. They  did  so.  Yokohama  was  then  a 
mere  fishing  village.  Merchants  and  traders  fol- 
lowed, and  ground  was  given  them  also  for  shops. 
The  British  and  Russians  who  came  soon  after 
received  similar  concessions.  A  racetrack,  cricket- 
field,  and  golf-links  were  desired,  and  ground  was 
given  for  these  also.  When  the  city  expanded, 
the  cricket-field  became  the  center  of  the  town. 
The  town  authorities  wished  to  use  it  and  to  gi\'e 
another  piece  of  land  in  the  suburbs,  to  which 
convenient  trains  now  ran.  The  foreigners  de- 
murred; and  the  town  compromised  by  paying 
for  the  improvements  on  tne  cricket-field  ana 
furnishing  a  new  one  free  of  cost.  The  foreigners 
also  declined  to  pay  taxes  on  their  buildings,  and 
this  question  is  now  before  the  Hague  court.  Vei, 
no  native  Japanese  gentleman  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  club  house  or  grand  stand,  or 
to  play  upon  the  cricket-field. 

In  the  Philippines  "a  ruffian  American 
soldier,  recruited  from  the  purlieus  of  New 
York,  shoves  a  native  gentleman  from  the 
sidewalk  of  Manila  with  an  oath,  callinj^ 
him  a  'nigger.'  Yet  that  'nigger'  is  ver>' 
likely  a  cultivated  gentleman,  educated  at  I 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris." 

These  conditions,  says  Mr.  Stone,  cannot 
long  endure.  Politically  we  are  in  grave 
danger;  and  Americans  will  do  well  to  |X)ndcr 
the  following  facts: 

Commercially,  with  their  industry  and  frugal-  | 
ity,  the  members  of  the  yellow  race  are  fast  out 
stripping  us.  They  have  ceased  buying  flour  front 
the  Minneapolis  mills  because  they  are  grindinc 
Indian  and  Manchurian  wheat  with  Chinese  labor 
at  Woosung.  A  line  of  ships  is  running  from  thi* 
Yellow  River  to  Seattle,  bringing  72,000  tonj»  a 
year  of  pig  iron  manufactured  at  Hankow,  and 
delivered,  freight  and  duty  added,  cheaper  than 
we   can   produce   it.     In  Cawnpore,    India,    with 
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chcan  machinery'*  they  are  making  shoes  so 
ftpl>*  that  the  manufacturers  of  Lynn  can  no 
gcr  compete  ^^ith  them.  The  cottons  and  silks 
ch  ice  at  one  time  sent  to  Asia  arc  now  made 
lapan  and  China. 

k)cially  the  cry  of  the  yellow  race  is: 
top  cheating  us;    stop  swindling  us;   stop 


treating  us  as  your  inferiors  who  are  to  be 
beaten  and  robbed."  Japan  says:  ''Leave 
to  us  the  question  whether  Japanese  laborers 
shall  go  to  America,  and  we  will  stop  them. 
But  do  not  admit  the  lazzaroni  of  Hungary 
and  Italy  and  Russia  because  they  are  white, 
and  shut  us  out  because   we   are  yellow." 


[ODERN  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  CHINESE  CITIES 


*HE  horribly  p>olluted  state  of  the  drinking 
water  used  by  the  mass  of  the  Chinese 
jple  has  often  been  commented  upon. 
Uiout  doubt  local  conditions,  the  density 
the  population,  certain  national  character- 
ics,  all  combine  to  render  very  difficult  any 
cmpt  to  secure  pure  water.  On  the  other 
ttd,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chi- 
se,  in  their  devotion  to  tea,  are  accustomed 
refresh  themselves  with  a  beverage  for 
ich  the  water  has  been  boiled.  Yet  the 
t  remains  that  much,  one  might  say 
?r\llung,  remains  to  be  done  in  this  im- 
rtant  field.  Recently,  according  to  a 
iter  in  Cosmos,  a  very  noteworthy  move- 
nt has  been  inaugurated,  as  a  result  of 
dch  several  public  water  supply  projects 
ve  come  into  being,  as  commercial  propo-. 
ions,  where  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
herto  been  thought  of. 
It  is  true  that  one  of  these  projects  has 
tn  developed  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  that 
among  Chinese  people  but  at  the  instance 
the  Japanese  Government,  in  whose  con- 
)1  the  island  has  rested  since  the  Chino- 
panese  War.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
bcmes  which  have  been  de\ised,  having  for 
eir  object  the  betterment,  at  any  rate  a 
ange  in  the  customs,  of  the  conquered 
iinese.  The  dty  of  Taipen,  the  capital  of 
t  Island,  is  now  supplied  with  water  from 
!«r\'oirs  some  three  miles  from  the  source 
supply.  These  reservoirs  have  been  in 
tjcess  of  construction  for  about  two  and 
half  years  and  have  cost  about  a  million 
iUars,  together  with  the  pumps,  mains  and 
ters.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  Shinten 
ner  and  flows  into  two  decantation-basins 
i^ing  a  diameter  of  i6o  feet  and  a  depth  of 
5  feet;  from  these  it  passes  into  the  filters, 
Wch  are  six  in  number  and  measure  loo  by 
K>  feet-  After  filtration,  pumps  lift  the 
Iter  to  a  pure- water  reservoir  15  feet  deep, 
nm  which  it  is  distributed  by  mains,  but 
aly  after  having  passed  through  six  other 
ukI  filters.  At  present,  in  addition  to  the 
wne-distribution,  public  fountains  through- 


out the  town  supply  pure  water  to  the  native 
population.  The  charge  for  the  water  is  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  month  for  a  family  of 
five  persons.  The  plant  installed  is  capable 
of  supplying  three  times  the  amount  of  water 
now  consumed. 

And  now  Peking,  the  most  Chinese  of  all 
Chinese  cities,  the  one  which  sets  the  fashion, 
is  to  have  a  public  water  supply.  A  German 
company  has  contracted  to  install  the  plant 
for  a  lump  sum  of  one  million  dollars.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  American  factories 
have  supplied  the  iron  mains  and  machinery 
needed  for  the  impounding  and  distribution 
of  the  water. 

The  water  is  drawn  from  the  Shaho  River, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of 
Peking,  in  a  region  which  fortunately  does 
not  boast  a  single  village;  consequently  the 
water  is  pure.  Even  the  tombs  which  are 
thickly  scattered  throughout  all  the  densely 
populated  portions  of  China,  are  notably  few 
along  the  banks  of  the  Shaho.  At  Sunho  lift- 
pumps  raise  the  river  water  to  the  decantation- 
basins,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  filter-beds; 
these  are  of  the  usual  type,  lined  with  sand  and 
gravel.  Finally  the  filtered  water  reaches  a 
great  reservoir  built  at  Tung-chih-men,  near 
the  northeast  gate  of  Peking;  this  reservoir 
is  constructed  of  concrete  and  a  park  is  to  be 
laid  out  upon  its  roof.  For  distribution,  the 
filtered  water  is  pumped  from  this  reservoir 
to  a  water-tower  170  feet  high,  capable  of 
holding  over  900  cubic  yards.  Two  sets  of 
lift-  and  force-pumps  have  been  installed, 
either  of  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  the 
supply  in  the  tower.  The  pressure  exerted  in 
the  distributing  mains  of  the  city  is  sufficient, 
in  case  of  a  fire,  to  throw  a  stream  of  water 
100  feet  in  the  air. 

The  plant  will  furnish  water  over  an  area 
occupied  by  a  population  of  700,000,  where 
infectious  diseases  have  always  been  rife. 
The  water  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  6.5  cents 
per  cubic  yard.  The  company  will  be  man- 
aged exclusively  by  Chinese — which  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  efforts  the  Orientals 
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are  making  to  free  themselves  from  all  Euro-  towns,  as,  for  example,  Moukden,  prep^ 
pean  control.  tion  is  being  made  for  the  installation  of 

It  may  as  well  be  added  that,  in  many  other  tems  of  public  water  supply. 


.   A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PRUSSIAN  BUREAUCRAT 


T^HE  constant  growth  of  federal  authority 
^  in  this  country  and  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  an  American  bureaucracy  give  par- 
ticular interest  to  an  exculpatory  article  con- 
tributed by  Erich  Lilienthal,  a  well-known 
German  journalist,  to  SanUiden  (Christiania). 
He  maintains  that  those  who  see  in  Prussian 
bureaucratic  methods  one  of  the  principal 
hindrances  in  the  path  of  oncoming  democ- 
racy, do  not  fully  imderstand  what  those 
methods  imply.  To  him  they  mean,  first  and 
last,  systematization  and  organization — the 
substitution  of  collective  order  for  individual 
chaos.  And  he  ventures  to  assert  that  when 
democracy  in  its  fullest  sense  finally  arrives, 
it  will  have  for  its  principal  foundation  those 
abhorred  methods  of  bureaucracy. 

He  sees  the  main  cause  of  the  existing 
hatred  against  Prussian  officialdom  i§  the 
corps  spirit  which  has  been  essential  to  its 
upbuilding  and  which  is  misunderstood  and 
abused  by  irresponsible  underlings  only.  Yet 
he  finds  a  historical  justification  even  for 
this  wrong-headed  attitude  toward  the  mass  of 
the  people.  For,  in  order  that  the  vast,  won- 
derful machinery  may  function  properly  the 
individual  must  needs  surrender  parts  of  his 
personality  to  the  whole.  His  main  reward 
for  this  sacrifice  of  personal  initiative  lies  in  the 
feeling  that  he  belongs  to  the  government  of  a 
great  people— to  a  government  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word.  ^'  For,^*  says  this  Berlin 
writer  significantly,  *'the  Prussian  official 
governs  actually,  be  he  a  minister  of  state  or 
only  a  {xjliceman."  He  rules  every  phase  of 
the  social  and  economical  field,  and  —in  spite 
of  all  criticism  at  the  hands  of  a  strong  and 
well-founded  opposition — his  methods  are  so 
excellent  that  the  Social  Democracy  itself, 
the  bitterest  antagonist  of  the  official  admin- 
istration, has  the  adoptiqn  of  those  same  well- 
tried  methods  to  thank  for  its  great  success. 

F'or  the  sclfsiunc  methods  that  the  official  class 
have  drilled  into  the  people  are  now  being  used  by 
the  Socialists  for  the  unification  of  its  vast  hordes 
of  voters.  And  what  is  true  of  the  Six^ial  Democ- 
racy holds  good  also  in  .regard  to  the  other  great 
organizations  that  have  achieved  anything — it 
applies  to  the  (Clericals  not  less  than  to  the  Han- 
sea  tic  Union  and  the  League  of  Landed  Proprietors. 
Always  and  ever>'where  recur  the  same  methods 
tnat  have  been  evolved  by  the  bureaucr.;cy.      If 


some  time  the  call  to  arms  against  the  pre%'a 
regime  should  be  sounded  in  Prussia,  the  rev 
tionaries  will  not  pour  out  chaotically  on  improv 
barricades,  but,  appearing  in  numberless 
ments  and  movine  togetfier  according  to  ^ 
considered  plans,  they  will  calmly  tear  douTi  \ 
rampart  after  another. 

But  the  revolution  will  never  come 
Prussia,  says  Mr.  Lilienthal.  It  could  i 
provoked  only  by  a  criminal  egoism,  of  whi 
not  even  the  party  of  the  landed  nobiUt 
the  "junkers,"  can  be  held  capable.  If 
principal  guarantee  against  any  such  q 
heaval  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  the  buret 
cracy  is  not  so  reactionary  at  heart  as  is  gf 
erally  supposed.  If  that  class  were  what 
has  been  pictured,  how  could  it  then  1 
possible,  he  asks,  that  Germany's  sodal  i 
surance  and  its  legislation  for  the  protects 
of  the  workmen  have  been  fostered  by  tfl 
very  class?  | 

What  the  Prussian  official  may  be  accused  ol 
not  so  much  reactionary  tendencies  as  rather  t^ 
great  deliberation  in  its  progress.  Considering  tl 
intricacy  of  its  apparatus,  it  works  rapidly  enoug 
however,  and  knows*  how  to  assimilate  much 
the  new  that  is  daily  coming  to  the  front.  Ai 
one  must  never  forget  that  when  the  old  Pnif- 
was  created,  it  was  the  official  class  alone  th 
had  grasped  the  idea  of  a  state  and  was  th 
enabled  to  take  leadership  within  the  nation.  1 
task  was  to  educate  numerous  groups,  brouc 
together  by  war  or  dynastic  treaties,  into  a  sec 
of  national  unity. 

Now,  when  the  people  has  reached  matt 
ity,  those  that  have  ruled  it  find  it  hard 
surrender  their  power.  And  they  deman 
above  all,  that  the  social  structure  created  I 
them  shall  not  be  endangered  by  haphaza 
reforms,  that  do  not  fit  into  that  structure. 

But  this  careful  policy  of  reserve  towanl  t 
currents  of  the  time  will  not  prove  feasible  mi: 
longer.  The  modern  spirit,  born  by  modem  i 
dustry,  holds  the  whole  country  captive,  and 
must  take  possession  of  the  official  as  well,  if  he 
to  remain  capable  of  administering  the  countrv 
the  future.  That  there  must  be  a  change  in  \ 
compK^sition  of  the  official  class  has  already  boon 
clear  to  the  government.  Hitherto  the  upper  ai 
middle  strata  of  the  bureaucracy  have  been  i 
cruited  from  the  landed  nobility  and  the  o!d  jut 
cial  families.  In  the  future  we  shall  gradually  - 
sons  of  manufacturers,  of  engineers,  of  nierchani 
take  charge  of  the  leading  government  positio- 
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he  appointment  of  Demburg,  the  president  of  the 
armstadt  Bank,  as  National  Secretary  of  State 
r  the  Colonies  was  symptomatic  of  the  impend- 
g  change. 

Mr.  Lillenthal  asserts  that  it  has  become 
ear  even  to  the  Emperor  hunself  that  past 
rudalism  will  no  longer  stand  the  test  of 
todem  conditions.  Other  German  rulers 
ave  advanced  far  beyond  the  national  head 
I  thfit  matter.  They  are  more  and  more 
irrendering  their  powers  to  the  people,  and 

seems  likely  that  the  democratization  of 


the  imperial  office  and  the  bureaucracy  will 
be  accomplished  simultaneously.  In  Southern 
Germany  the  monarchs  are  already  demo- 
cratic, and  a  personality  like  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  would,  thinks  Mr.  Lilienthal,  any- 
where be  classed  as  a  member  of  the  "  Liberal 
Left."  But  even  in  Prussia,  he  adds,  con- 
servatives and  close  associates  of  the  monarch, 
like  Professor  von  Schmoller,  have  lately  in- 
sisted that  the  government  must  take  the  lead 
in  suffrage  reform  imless  it  wants  to  lose  its 
entire  hold  on  the  reins. 


WILL  ULTRA-MICROSCOPY  EXPLAIN  THE 
MYSTERY  OF  MATTER? 


i^R.  EDISON  recently  expressed  the 
yi  opinion  that,  eventusJly,  science  must 
rove  that  what  is  now  termed  the  spiritual 
\  identical  with  what  we  call  matter,  in  re- 
[)ect  of  the  basic  energy  that  imderlies  and 
jvolves  its  structure,  and  that  further  dis- 
Dveries  in  science  would  eventually  reveal 
tie  intrinsical  identity  of  mind  and  matter, 
"he  great  electrician  was  careful  to  empha- 
ize  the  vast  importance  which  ultra-micros- 
opy  must  play  in  future  scientific  research, 
aasmuch  as  it  may  unfold  to  us  the  mystery 
f  the  atomic  and  molecular  worlds,  and  in- 
Scate  the  point  of  contact  between  what  has 
een  termed  (by  Foumier  d'Albe)  the  infra- 
rorid  and  the  actual  world. 
NaturaDy/thefutureof  ultra-optical  science 
possesses  an  importance  that  cannot  be  over- 
mked,  and  all  the  more  so  that  (according  to 
he  experts)  ordinary  direct  microscopy  has 
cached  its  limit.  An  article  by  M.  Houlle- 
rigue,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  is,  therefore,  of 
;reat  interest.  Referring  to  the  perfection 
^ched  by  opticians,  he  says: 

Germany  has  outstripped  all  other  countries  in 
MT  attention  and  devotion  to  this  important  in- 
trument  of  scientific  research.  Her  scientists  have 
kfinitely  reached  the  conclusion  now  that  the 
nfra- world,  or  the  sub-atomic  domain,  can  only  be 
>bi9tTved  by  indirect  effects  of  light.  It  is  not,  we 
ny>w,  sumcient  to  obtain  enlarged  pictures  or 
ne%-%;  it  is  also  necessary  to  illuminate  them.  An 
orreajte  of  I  coo  diameters  does  not  always  bring 
i  corresponding  increase  of  light.  In  order,  there- 
oft,  to  effect  our  research,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
tkif  light,  and  that  is  what  ultra-microscopy  is 
wccessfully  attempting  to  do.  Take,  for  example, 
tbe  finest  kind  of  microscope,  fully  equipped.  With 
I  Irnse  of  500  diameters,  we  see  more  than  with 
9D;  and  with  looo^  or  2000  more  than  with  less. 
Kereithcless  (as  in  photography),  a  point  arrives 
n  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  de- 
Bktls.  The  retina  of  the  eye  is  so  constituted  that, 
»»  a  given  point,  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 


sions is  beyond  its  sensitiveness,  no  matter  how 
efficient  or  powerful  the  intervening  lenses.  We 
cannot  see  molecules  with  the  best  microscope, 
any  more  than  we  could  distinguish  bees,  with  the 
naked  eye,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

There  is  no  hope,  therefore,  that  simple 
microscopy  is  going  to  imfold  to  us  the  mys- 
tery of  ultimate  particles,  the  human  eye 
having  its  well-determined  limitations.  Nor 
do  the  colored  rays  afford  us  much  more 
grotmd  for  hope,  since,  after  a  certain 
point,  the  eye  is  insensible  to  the  effect  of 
colors.  Nevertheless,  it  is  along  the  lines  of 
angular  diffraction  of  light  that  the  solu- 
tion appears  to  be  realizable.  The  Germans, 
Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy,  have  developed 
this  new  line  in  ultra-microscopy.  Says 
M.  Houllevigue: 

Just  as  the  stars  are  visible  to  us  only  as  circles 
of  diffracted  light,  so  the  most  minute  particles 
that  become  visible  to  the  eye  when  a  ray  of  the 
sun  penetrates  a  room  are  only  visible  to  us 
through  the  process  of  light  waves  breaking  against 
infinitesimal  particles,  or  aggre^tions  of  particles, 
and  thus  creating  the  impression,  on  the  eye,  of 
visible  matter.  It  is  thus  seen  that  an  infinitesimal 
particle  acts  in  space  as  if  it  were  in  reality  itself 
a  luminous  body;  and  so,  if  it  is  isolated  in  an  ob- 
scure background,  it  is  possible  to  discern  its 
existence  if  not  its  form,  and  to  follow  it  in  its 
movements.  If  there  be  several  such  points  in  the 
area  of  vision,  it  becomes  possible  to  compare 
them,  and  estimate  their  size  from  the  quantity 
and  color  of  the  light  diffracted.  Angular  diffrac- 
tion of  light  is,  accordingly,  the  theory  on  which 
ultra-microscopy  rests.  And  as  to  the  enormous 
advance  which  has  been  made  over  simple  or  direct 
microscopy,  it  suffices  here  to  say  that  before  its 
discovery  the  naked  eye  could  only  discern  with 
the  most  powerful  microscope  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  micron — ^a  micron  being  one-thousandth  part 
of  a  millimetre — and  that  with  difficulty.  This 
dimension  is,  however,  scores  of  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  atomic  or  molecular  dimensions.  Yet 
by  means  of  the  ultra-microscy>pe  it  would  suffice 
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that  molecules  should  be  but  10,000  (ten  thousand)  or  essence  of  matter  must,  in  the  process  of  the  de- 
times  greater  for  their  action  to  become  apparent  velopment  of  the  new  optics,  become  known  m 
to  the  researches  of  ultra-microscopy.  It  may  be  science,  and  perhaps  finally  explain  the  myster) 
said,  consequently,  that  the  basic  chemical  origins  of  life. 


THE  LIMIT  OF  ORGANIC  LIFE  IN  OUR 
SOLAR  SYSTEM 


TIZHILE  discussing  "  planetary  atmospheric 
^  ^  envelopes  "  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift  (Stock- 
holm), Prof.  Svante  Arrhenius,  the  noted 
Swedish  physicist  and  Nobel  prize  winner, 
takes  up  the  old  question  of  the  j)ossible  or 
probable  habitabiUty  of  the  various  bodies 
grouped  around  our  own  sim.  He  concludes 
that  only  two  of  these  bodies  are  likely  to 
hold  organic  life  at  the  present  time.  In  this 
respect  his  position  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  our  own  Professor  Lowell.  But  when  he 
comes  to  name  those  two  bodies,  it  is  seen 
that  he  and  Lowell  hold  practically  antip- 
odal views. 

Since  the  death  of  Schiaparelli,  Lowell  is 
probably  the  foremost  champion  of  the  view 
that  ascribes  not  only  life,  but  the  equivalent 
of  human  life  of  a  highly  developed  type,  to 
Mars.  Arrhenius,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes 
with  Campbell  that  the  Martian  atmosphere 
has  already  been  thinned  out  to  an  extent 
that  precludes  the  very  thought  of  organic 
existence.  Where  water  has  all  but  disap- 
peared; where  the  land  is  a  salty  desert,  and 
where  the  temperature  ranges  from  -155°  C. 
to  -200°  C,  there  life,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
simple  amoeba  no  less  than  in  complex  man, 
must  be  held  out  of  the  question.  And  the 
conditions  just  described  are  those  which 
Arrhenius  thinks  characteristic  of  Mars  in 
its  present  stage. 

Equally  marked  is  his  opposition  to  Lowell 
when  Venus  is  considered.  Of  the  beauteous 
evening  star  our  own  authority  tells  us  that 
it  is  always  turning  one  side  toward  the  sim, 
so  that  while  one  of  its  hemispheres  bums  the 
other  freezes — and  again  life  is  ruled  out. 
Not  so,  cries  the  Swede — if  it  be  permissible 
to  speak  of  his  polished  and  dispassionate  sen- 
tences as  a  "cry." 

It  seems  likely  that  conditions  in  Venus  are 
about  the  same  as  on  our  earth.  For  Venus  comes 
very  close  to  possessing  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  our  own  gloh>e.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  has 
a  very  dense  atmosphere,  in  which  heavy  clouds 
and  large  masses  of  planetary  dust  are  held  in  sus- 
pense. It  is  this  atmosphere  which  hides  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet  from  our  view.  It  is  now 
thought  certain  that  all  the  planets  have  become 
segregated  from  the  gaseous  mists  which  originally 
Qundcd  the  sun,  and  this  makes  it  probable 


that  planets  lying  so  close  together  as  the  earth  and 
Venus  should  have  about  the  same  chemical  com- 
position. And  they  do  show  almost  the  same 
specific  gravity,  the  difference  between  them  being 
only  six  per  cent.  Venus  ought  therefore  to  be 
giving  off  carbonic  acid  and  water,  just  as  does  the 
earth;  and  the  heavy  clouds  found  in  the  atmo^ 
phere  of  Venus  indicate  that  such  is  the  case  b 
regard  to  water  at  least.  Now  there  are  several 
astronomers  who  insist  that  Venus  is  forevw 
turning  the  same  side  toward  the  sun.  in  the  same 
way  as  her  neighbor.  Mercury.  If  this  were  true, 
Venus  ought,  through  radiation,  to  assume  the 
temperature  of  the  interstellar  spaces,  which  falU 
more  than  two  hundred  decrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  Under  such  conditions  all  gases  except 
hydrogen  and  helium  ought  to  be  congealed  into 
a  mountainous  protuberance  on  our  side  of  the 
planet,  and  there  would  be  no  clouds  in  its  atroov 
phere.  The  atmosphere  ought  also  to  be  very  thin 
and  deflect  the  light  very  little,  which  is  contrary 
to  observed  facts.  So  that  when  one  astronomer. 
Bjelopolsky,  declares  that  Venus  revolves  around 
its  own  a:as  once  in  about  twent>'-four  hours,  like 
the  earth,  and  another,  Lowell,  concludes  thai 
Venus  always  turns  the  same  side  toward  the  sun. 
I  must  believe  the  former  to  be  in  the  right. 

Turning  to  our  own  planet,  Professor  Ar- 
rhenius reviews  its  history  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  discoveries  and  theories,  before  he  goe5 
on  to  speculate  concerning  its  future.  That  a 
time  must  come  when  organic  life  dies  out  and 
the  earth  approaches  the  present  conditions  of 
the  moon  or  Mercury,  he  takes  for  granted. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  sees  in  human  activity  a  fact  making 
momentarily  for  an  improvement  of  our  ter- 
restrial climate — an  improvement  which  he 
thinks  will  become  more  and  more  noticeabk 
while  we  continue  to  bum  coal  and  thus  to 
feed  the  atmosphere  with  carbonic  add  in 
large  quantities.  But  this  cannot  stave  ofi 
the  end  forever.    Here  he  remarks: 

We  cannot  prevent  the  earth  from  gradually 
cooling  and  contracting.  At  last  our  entire  supply 
of  coal  will  be  used  up,  as  will  the  earth's  stone  <i 
peat  and  petroleum.  The  percentage  of  carbonii 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  will  decrease.  Thus  tht! 
temperature  will  become  lowered.  Greater  an<i 
greater  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  will 
become  tied  up  in  products  of  corrosion.  Firm.  oJ 
all  there  will  come  a  carbonic-acid  famine  throuKl 
which  vegetation  will  be  reduced  and  finally  anni 
hilated.  Then  will  cpme  a  water  famine*  toi^ 
The  oceans  will  shrink  together,  and  the  continent! 
will  be  turned  into  deserts.     On  the  surfaces  of  rhi 
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latter  will  be  deposited  meteorites  and  cosmic  dust 
containing  iron,  and  this  iron  will  become  oxidized 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Then  the 
■ksot  sands  will  show  red  as  they  do  now  on  Mars. 
Wliat  remains  of  water  will  be  collected  in  the  deep 
cracks  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  it  will  form 
little  lakes  that  easily  dry  up.  Finally  this  water 
»-ill  become  deposited  at  that  pole  which  is  forever 
buried  in  the  wintry  night. 

In  summing  up  his  views  on  this  subject, 
Professor  Arrhenius  says  that  every  planet  is 
capable  of  supporting  living  organisms  dur- 
ing only  a  certain  period  of  its  development. 
This  period  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  solid  surface,  probably  in  part  covered 
by  oceans;  by  the  presence  of  an  atmos- 
phere containing  oxygen,  carbonic  add  and 
water;  and  by  a  temperature  ranging  from 
3**  to  55**  Celsius.  He  finds  that  only  two 
planets,  Venus  and  the  earth,  display  such 
conditions,  although  neither  planet  shows 
them  over  its  entire  surface.     Mars  still  has 


an  atmosphere,  but  its  temperature  is  too  low 
to  permit  the  existence  of  organic  life.  Mer- 
cury, which  resembles  the  moon  very  much, 
lacks  an  atmosphere,  as  do  the  minor  plan- 
ets. The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  most 
of  the  lunar  bodies  surroimding  the  other 
planets.  Jupiter  and  the  large  planets  lying 
beyond  it  have  probably  not  become  sufl5- 
dently  cooled  to  develop  a  solid  surface,  and 
thus  they  cannot  yet  offer  a  habitat  to  organic 
beings.  It  is  probable  that  planets  drde 
about  other  suns,  and  that  some  of  these 
exhibit  conditions  favorable  to  life,  but  they 
are  too  far  away  from  us  to  permit  any  definite 
knowledge  concerning  them.  "One  cannot 
fail,"  says  Professor  Arrhenius  in  the  con-  . 

dusion  of   his  very  interesting  artide,  "to  ' 

be  struck  by  the  fact   that   such  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  material  substance  con- 
tained in  our  solar  system  serves  as  a  foun-       \ 
dation  for  organic  existence." 


IS  LAZINESS  A  DISEASE? 


nPHERE  is  at  least  consolation,  if  not  hope, 
*  for  the  sinful  wight , whose  friends  are 
Accustomed  to  fling  the  reproach  at  him  that 
he  was  "bom  tired."  For  that,  according  to 
Theodule  Ribot,  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
who  writes  in  the  Revue  PhUosophique  (Paris), 
is  precisely  what  is  the  matter  with  the  major- 
ity of  seemingly  able-bodied  individuals  who 
Are  accused  by  the  world  of  being  lazy.  In- 
dolence, indifference  and  kindred  vices  of 
ipathy,  M.  Ribot,  who  is  a  medical  sdentist 
^s  well  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  does  not 
hesitate  to  refer,  in  most  cases,  to  a  certain 
defidency  of  quality  in  the  blood  and  general 
^matic  make-up  that  makes  prohibitive  any 
continued  energy  or  concentration.    He  says: 

Vlocafists  have  written  much  of  the  vice  of  lazi- 
ness, but  «mpl)r  as  an  evil  that  hurts  society.  They 
oci^fect  to  consider  basic  causes  of  such  a  quality 
IT  defect,  and  attribute  it  simply  to  a  lack  of  will- 
power that  education  is  competent  to  deal  with 
»nd  re-create.  The  psychok>fi:ist,  on  the  contrary, 
lus  sought  for  the  sources  of  the  disease,  and  he  has 
tiund  that  congenital  laziness — that  which  is  ob- 
vioosly  not  wilful — has  an  organic  and  a  mental 
•in|in.  A  scientifically  complete  examination  of  a 
♦n«  of  so-called  idlers  has  discovered  that  there 
»a»  a  lack  of  tonicity  in  the  whole  system,  that  the 
^cart-beats  were  weak,  that  arterial  pressure  was 
ti« .  and  that  the  circulation  was  generally  of  the 
4a'-kest.  A  conseaucnce  of  this  is  that  the  brain 
■Aowed  not  so  much  an  indisposition,  as  a  real  in- 
•ipurity  for  concentrating  attention,  and  soon, 
•minx  to  the  fact  that  its  nourishment  was  at  the 
vAnishing-point,  became  exhausted.  The  truth  of 
»*»e^  fillings  is  pointed,  moreover,  by  the  fact 
t*a!  eA-^n  persons  of  great   mental  and  physical 


energy  are  given  to  indulgence  in  -spells  of  idleness 
which  they  themselves  are  unable  to  explain,  since 
their  inclination  does  not  tend  toward  waste  of 
time.  At  such  periods,  thev  will  find  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  hasclropped  from  its  nor- 
mal activity,  or  else  that,  owing  to  indigestion  or 
slug^gish  liver,  certain  areas  of  the  brain  and  body 
are  not  being  supplied  with  the  normal  quantity  of 
blood. 

M.  Ribot  finds  that  there  exists  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  inertia  of  the  so-called 
lazy  man  and  that  of  the  aged  individual. 
Laziness,  he  says,  is  a  kind  of  anticipated  old 
age.  The  general  characteristic  of  old  age  is 
atrophy  of  the  superior  elements,  muscular 
and  nervous  tissue,  with  a  corresj)onding  de- 
velopment of  inferior  (flabby)  tissue.  The 
influx  and  afflux  of  blood  are  reduced;  there 
is  a  positive  decay  of  nerve-tissue  and  muscle. 
As  a  result  of  these  physical  changes  all  ov^r 
the  body,  psychic  (or  mind)  changes  neces- 
sarily follow — weakening  memory,  routinary 
custom,  disinclination  to  new  ideas,  submis- 
siveness  of  a  perfunctory  order.  Alone  the 
spirit  of  egotism  and  the  religious  sentiment 
remain  active  and  tenacious.    Says  M .  Ribot  : 

The  real  man  is  very  far  from  the  ideal  man 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  endowed  with  self- 
regenerating  forces  which  he  can  call  upon  as  he 
requires  them.  The  common  man  cannot,  at  will, 
regenerate  the  energies  he  has  just  cxpcndc<l.  These 
energies  enter  into  his  system  under  two  forms: 
the  one,  internal — such  as  foods;  the  other,  ex- 
ternal— such  as  sensorial  excitations.  His  organ- 
ism cannot  (of  his  own  will)  transform  the  quantity 
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of  energy  received  into  an  equal  quantity  of  freed  ceasingly  for  sixty  years  at  hard  political  work;  a 

energy;  for  in  the  normal  man,  efficient  or  workable  Darwin  could  only  work  two  hours  daily  far  from 

energies  circulate  in  the  body,  are  gradually  placed  the  noise  of.  cities.     ...    As  impulsive  forces, 

in  reserve  in  the  tissues,  and  constitute  the  greatest  interest  in  work  and  the  cultivation  by  slow  and 

part  of  his  organic  or  working  energies.     In  its  graduated  processes,  to  counteract  preduposiboo 

working  the  whole  somatic  and  cerebral  mechanism  to  laziness,  may  be  suggested.     But  the  love  of 

operates  according  to  the  native  or  acquired  char-  work  and  activity  is  an  acquired  tendency  rather 

acter  of  the  individual;  it  is  worth  just  what  it  is  than  a  natural  one,  for  the  human  tendency  b 

worth.     A  Gladstone  or  a  Thiers  can  work  un-  toward  the  line  of  least  resistance. 


THE  PERSISTENCE   OF  SOCIAL   FORCES   IN 
AMERICAN   HISTORY 


CPEAKING  of  our  relations  with  the  Far 
"^  East,  the  writer  of  another  article  no- 
ticed in  this  Review  (page  238)  alludes  to 
the  "new  United  States."  Expression  to  a 
similar  view  is  given  by  Prof.  Frederick  J. 
Turner  in  his  annual  address  as  president  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  printed 
in  the  American  Historical  Review,  **The 
transformations,'*  he  says,  "through  which 
the  United  States  is  passing  in  our  own  day 
are  so  profound,  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are 
witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  in  Amer- 
ica." Professor  Turner  refers  to  the  revolu- 
tion during  the  past  two  decades  in  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  this  country,  the 
changes  in  which  "have  been  long  in  prepara- 
tion and  are,  in  part,  the  result  of  world-wide 
forces  of  reorganization  incident  to  the  age  of 
steam  production  and  large-scale  industry, 
and,  in  part,  the  resiilt  of  the  closing  of  the 
period  of  the  colonization  of  the  West."  The 
frontier  line,  which  for  decade  after  decade 
was  depicted  on  the  census  maps,  can  no 
longer  be  described.  The  pioneer  era  has 
passed.  Two  ideals  developed  in  this  era; 
one  was  the  ideal  of  individual  freedom  to 
compete  imrestrictedly  for  the  resources  of  a 
continent — the  squatter  ideal;  the  other  was 
the  ideal  of  a  democracy — "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

The  operation  of  these  ideals  took  place  con- 
temporaneously with  the  passing  into  private  pos- 
session of  the  free  public  domain  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States.  But  American 
democracy  was  based  on  free  lands;  these  were  the 
very  conditions  that  shaped  its  growth  and  its 
fundamental  traits.  Thus  time  has  revealed  that 
these  two  ideals  of  pioneer  democracy  had  elements 
of  mutual  hostility  and  contained  the  seeds  of  its 
dissolution.  The  present  finds  itself  engaged  in 
the  task  of  readjusting  its  old  ideals  to  new  condi- 
tions and  is  turning  increasingly  to  government  to 
safeguard  its  traditional  democracy.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  socialism  shows  noteworthy  gains  as 
elections  continue;  that  parties  are  forming  on  new 
lines;  that  the  demand  for  primary  elections,  for 
popular  choice  of  senators,  initiative,  referendum. 


and  recall  is  spreading,  and  that  the  regions  onct 
the  center  of  pioneer  democracy  exhibit  these  ten- 
dencies in  a  most  marked  degree.  They  are  eflforts 
to  find  substitutes  for  that  former  safeguard  or 
democracy,  the  disappearing  free  lands.  They  are 
the  sequence  to  the  extinction  of  the  frontier. 

After  tracing  the  marvelous  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  the  advances  in  our 
conmierdal  fields,  the  colossal  growth  of  our 
railroads.  Professor  Turner  observes  that  in 
all  this  national  energy,  and  contemporaneous 
with  the  tendency  to  turn  to  the  national 
Government  for  protection  to  democracy, 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  p)ersistence  and 
the  development  of  sectionalism.  "  Whether," 
he  says,  "we  observe  the  grouping  of  votes 
in  Congress  and  in  general  elections,  or  the 
organization  and  utterances  of  business  lead- 
ers, or  the  association  of  scholars,  churche>, 
or  other  representative  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  we  find  that  American  life  is  not  only 
increasing  in  its  national  intensity,  but  that 
it  is  integrating  by  sections."  Much  of 
Congressional  legislation  to-day  is  deter- 
mined by  "the  contests,  triumphs,  or  com- 
promises between  the  rival  sections."  In  the 
field  of  labor  Professor  Turner  sees  "in  the 
utterances  of  so-called  labor  visionaries  like 
Evans  and  Jacques,  Byrdsall  and  Lcggett, 
finger-points  to  the  currents  that  now  make 
the  main  channel  of  our  history.  In  them 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  important  plank> 
of  the  platforms  of  the  triumphant  parties  of 
our  own  day."  As  has  been  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Commons,  there  arose  between  1830 
and  1850  an  idealistic  but  widespread  and 
influential  himianitarian  movement,  strikingH 
ly  similar  to  that  of  the  present,  dealing  wilJi 
forces  in  American  life,  animated  by  a  desir^ 
to  apply  the  public  lands  to  social  amdion- 
tion.  The  slavery  struggle  absorbed  all  thescj 
projects  for  the  time;  and  after  the  war  oth«^ 
influences  delayed  the  revival  of  the  humani^ 
tarian  movement.  Only  in  our  own  day  baa 
this  humanitarian  democratic  wave  reachc*^ 
the  level  of  those  earlier  years.     But  in  thd 
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leandme  there  are  clear  evidences,  says 
hT>fessor  Turner,  of  the  persistence  of  the 
srces,  even  though  under  strange  guise.  To 
[uote  him  further: 

Read  the  platforms  of  the  Greenback-Labor,  the 
>ranger,  and  the  Populist  parties,  and  you  will  find 
1  those  platforms,  discredited  and  reprobated  by 
be  major  parties  of  the  time,  the  basic  proposals 
f  the  Democratic  party  after  its  revolution  under 
be  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  of  the  Republican 
arty  after  its  revolution  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
Rsurgent  movement  is  so  clearly  related  to  the 
reas  and  elements  that  gave  stren^h  to  this  pro- 
ressive  assertion  of  old  democratic  ideals  with  new 
leapons,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  organized 
ef Dsal  of  these  persistent  tendencies  to  be  checked 
y  the  advocates  of  more  moderate  measures. 

Even  American  agriculture,  viewed  in  rela- 


tion to  the  economic,  political,  and  social  life 
of  the  nation,  yields  similar  results  for  the 
historian.  In  the  overproduction  of  wheat 
in  rapidly  colonized  provinces,  as  in  the 
overproduction  of  silver  in  the  mountain 
provinces  which  were  contemporaneously  ex- 
ploited, are  to  be  found  "important  explana- 
tions of  the  peculiar  form  which  American 
politics  took  in  the  period  when  Mr.  Bryan 
mastered  the  Democratic  party,"  just  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  new  gold-fields  in  the 
years  immediately  following,  and  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  era  of  almost  free  virgin  wheat  soil 
wiU  be  found  explanations  of  the  more  recent 
period  when  high  prices  are  giving  new  energy 
and  aggressiveness  to  the  demands  of  Amer- 
ican democracy. 


WHY  TOLSTOY  LEFT  HIS  HOME 


A  VERY  graphic  accoimt  of  the  circum- 
^  stances  which  resulted  in  the  late 
xMmt  Tc^tpy's  voluntary  exile  from  his 
ome,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was 
lublished  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
^imts.  It  was  written  by  P.  A.  Boulanger, 
n  intimate  friend  of  Tolstoy,  who  was  pres- 
nt  when  he  died. 

To  those  near  Tolstoy,  says  M.  Boulanger, 
ia  departure  from  Ydsnaya  Polydna  did  not 
otne  as  a  surprise. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 
rutely  from  the  contradictions  amid  which  he 
vTd;  for  he  regarded  property,  wealth,  and  the 
lie  of  his  writings  as  evils,  yet  felt  constrained 
3  f^  on  living  in  a  good  house  on  his  ancestral 
^te,  having  dinner  served  by  a  footman,  while 
itx  of  his  books  were  published  and  sold  by 
»  wife,  who  obtained  a  considerable  income 
tm  them,  and  ostentatiously  surrounded  him 
hh  comforts.  Though  he  had  renounced  his 
n»pcrty  and  divided  it  among  his  heirs  nearly 
rvnty  years  ago,  and  had  then  made  over  to  his 
ifc.  lor  her  life,  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
i»  copyrighted  works  published  before  i88o,  yet 
We  be  resided  with  his  family  he  had  to  live 
I'lnewhat  as  they  did,  and  this  apparent  contra- 
Kthm  between  the  external  conditions  of  his  life 
^  the  principles  he  held  often  evoked  the  blame 
-not  only  of  people  hostile  to  Tolstoy,  but  also  of 
m  of  his  most  ardent  followers,  who  wished 
im  to  set  an  example  to  the  world ;  but  for  a  long 
«>e  no  one  understood  the  true  reason  of  his 
>r»)fist5tency. 

ESTKANG£M£NT   FROM   HIS   FAMILY 

5to  opposed  was  he  to  the  views  held  by 
|»  wife,  and  so  bitterly  hostile  was  she  to  his 


ideas,  that,  says  the  writer  already  quoted 
from: 

he  was  always  hoping  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  persecuted  his  adherents  (imprisoning 
them  and  exiling  them  to  Siberia),  would  some  day 
imprison  or  exile  him,  and  thus  remove  him  from 
conditions  of  life  that  violated  his  conscience. 

Of  recent  years  the  Countess  became 
"more  and  more  careful  of  her  property." 

When  her  copyright  in  some  of  his  earlier  writ- 
ings was  infringed  she  did  not  hesitate  to  take  legal 
proceedings  against  the  pirate  publishers,  and 
sought  her  husband's  support  in  the  matter;  which 
action,  clashing  as  it  did  with  his  rooted  disap- 
proval of  all  legal  proceedings,  caused  him  much 
suffering.  All  nis  remonstrances  and  attempts  to 
pacify  her  without  letting  her  have  her  way  irri- 
tated her,  and  she,  on  her  side,  reproached  him  and 
made  play  with  his  inconsistencies.  On  the  estate 
she  employed  watchmen,  who  sometimes  came 
into  conflict  with  the  peasants;  and  Tolstoy's  ad- 
vice, to  leave  the  property  unguarded,  vexed  her 
still  more.  Tolstoy's  position  at  home  became 
harder  and  harder  day  by  day.  The  Countess  used 
to  read  his  diary  to  discover  his  private  plans  and 
thoughts.  It  was  the  same  with  his  will,  made  in 
July  this  year.  Try  as  he  would  to  hide  from  her 
that  he  was  making  it,  rumors  of  it  reached  her,  and 
depressing  scenes  occurred  in  consequence.  More 
than  once  1  witnessed  depressing  scenes  between 
the  Countess  and  her  husband,  and  was  always  sur- 
prised to  see  how  mildly  Tolstoy  behaved,  and  with 
what  attention  and  love  he  treated  his  wife  after 
her  insults;  and  1  saw  that  this  attention  and  love 
were  not  in  the  least  artificial  or  external,  but  came 
from  a  pure  heart  and  deep  feeling. 

Thus  \dvidly  does  M.  Boulanger  describe 
the  last  few  months  of  the  great  Russian's  life 
at  home: 
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He  had  no  privacy  even  at  night,  for  from  his 
bedroom  he  could  hear  the  rustle  of  the  Countess's 
dress  as  she  looked  through  his  papers  in  the  next 
room — his  study.  During  the  summer  of  this  year 
he  began  to  think  that  he  would  have  to  leave 
Yisnaya  Poly4na  and  go  somewhere  into  retire- 
ment, and  he  warned  his  youngest  daughter  to  have 
a  passport  always  ready  in  case  of  a  sudden  de- 
parture. On  the  night  of  Nov.  o,  when  Tolstoy 
was  in  bed  and  had  put  out  the  light,  the  Countess, 
believing  him  to  be  asleep,  entered  his  study  and 
began  to  search  among  his  papers.  Tolstoy  heard 
this,  and  feelings  of  indignation  and  revolt  rose  in 
him  with  such  strength  that  he  could  not  subdue 
them.  He  counted  his  pulse,  which  was  beating 
very  quickly  and  irregularly,  and  suddenly  he  felt 
that  it  was  useless  to  remain  in  his  old  home  any 
longer.  He  had  to  go  away  and  realize  his  long- 
cherished  dream  of  living  a  solitary  and  humble 
life.  When  the  rustle  in  the  study  ceased,  and 
Tolstoy  had  assured  himself  that  the  Countess  was 
asleep  in  her  bedroom,  he  rose,  collected  his  jjapers, 
and  went  to  tell  his  friend  Dr.  Makovitsky  that  he 
had  decided  to  leave  the  house  at  once.  It  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  closing  the 
door  into  the  next  room,  that  the  Countess  might 
not  hear  his  preparations,  he  packed  his  papers  and 
the  necessary  clothing.  He  took  only  two  changes 
of  underclothing,  evidently  considering  that  quite 
enough  for  his  future  life.  Then  he  went  to  awake 
his  youngest  daughter,  and  bade  her  good-bye. 

Ail  the  way  to  the  station,  the  aged  philoso- 
pher was  "much  agitated, 

fearing  that  the  Countess  might  awake  and  over- 
take him,  and  that  one  of  those  scenes  would  ensue 
from  which  his  nerves  were  already  suffering. 

They  had  long  to  wait'ftt  the  station,  and  in  the 
gray  twilight  of  the  wintry  dawn  Tolstoy  walked 
briskly  up  and  down  the  path  outside.  His  coach- 
man, waiting  near,  was  surprised  to  see  how  brisk 
and  firm  were  Tolstoy's  movements.  "Has  your 
Excellency  no  message  to  send  home?"  he  asked. 

Tolstoy  paused  awhile  in  thought,  and  then, 
with  a  resolute  shake  of  the  head,  said,  "  No,  noth- 
ing.    ()o  back  home." 

His  Farewell  Letter,  Written  Thirteen 
Years  Ago 

According  to  a  letter  published  last  month 
in  the  Novoye  Vremya,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 


translated  for  the  Times,  the  plan  for  exile 
was  made  by  Tolstoy  thirteen  years  ago. 
This  letter,  which  the  Coimt  asked  be  handed 
to  his  wife  after  his  death,  was  as  follows— 
omitting  a  few  details  as  to  bequests: 

Dear  Sonia, — Long  have  I  been  tormented  h\ 
the  discord  between  my  life  and  my  beliefs.  To 
compel  you  all  to  change  your  life,  the  habits  to 
which  I  myself  had  accustomed  you,  I  couM  not; 
and  to  leave  you  ere  this  I  also  could  not,  believing 
that  I  would  deprive  the  children  while  they  u^re 
little  of  that  small  influence  which  I  could  ha\^ 
over  them,  and  would  grieve  you;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  continue  to  live  as  I  have  lived  the* 
sixteen  years  struggling  and  irritating  you  or  faflin? 
myself  under  those  influences  and  temptatiofis  to 
which  I  had  become  accustomed  and  by  which  1 
am  surrounded  I  also  cannot,  and  I  have  now  de- 
cided to  do  what  I  have  long  wished  to  do:  go 
away,  because,  first,  for  me,  in  my  advancing  yearv 
this  life  becomes  more  and  more  burdensome  and  & 
long  more  and  more  for  solitude;  and,  secondly^ 
because  the  children  have  grown  up,  my  influcnc^ 
is  not  needed,  and  you  all  have  livelier  interc^^ 
which  will  render  my  absence  little  noticeable. 

The  chief  thing  is  that  just  as  the  Hindus  neanai 
60  retire  into  the  woods,  and  as  old  religious  roea 
seek  to  devote  their  last  years  to  God  and  not  u 
jokes,  puns,  gossip,  or  tennis,  so  for  me,  enteniq 
my  70th  year,  the  all  soul-absorbing  desire  is  fa 
tranquillity,  for  solitude,  and,  if  not  tor  entire  har 
mony,  at  least  not  for  crying  discord  between  m] 
life  and  my  beliefs  and  conscience. 

If  I  did  this  openly,  there  would  be  entreatic? 
pleadings,  criticisms,  quarrels,  and  I  might  \k-eafcei 
perhaps  and  not  fulfil  my  decision — yet  it  must  U 
fulfilled.  And  so,  pray  forgive  me  if  my  act  caui* 
you  pain,  and,  above  all,  in  your  soul,  Sonia,  ksiU 
me  free  to  go  and  do  not  repine  or  condemn  mc. 

That  I  should  have  gone  away  from  you  does  oo< 
mean  that  1  am  displeased  with  you.  I  know  thai 
you  could  not — literally  could  not — and  cannot  so 
aitd  feel  as  I  do,  and  therefore  could  not  and  canntJ 
change  your  life  and  sacrifice  yourself  for  somethia 
which  you  do  not  recognize.  And  therefore  I  d 
not  blame  you,  but  on  the  contrary  recall  with  lev 
and  gratitude  the  long  55  years  of  our  life,  es* 
cially  the  first  half  of  this  period,  when  you,  witi 
the  maternal  devotion  of  your  nature,  so  nrmly  an 
energetically  bore  that  which  you  considered  to  b 
your  duty.     .     .     .      ^ 

Good-bye,  dear  Sonia, 

Your  loving  Leo  Tolstoy. 


INVESTORS'   PROTECTION 

^ITH   OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 


Homes  on  Instalments 

JOT  long  ago  a  mechanic  bought  three 
^  lots  on  the  instalment  plan,  near  New 
>rk  City.  He  felt  safe  enough.  The  presi- 
Ql  of  the  suburban  real  estate  company 
It  sdd  him  the  lots  was  a  man  widely 
own  in  business  circles, 
rhe  mechanic  paid  up  all  his  instalments. 
:  got  what  the  real  estate  folks  called  a 
rrantee  deed.  The  next  thing  was  to 
3d  a  house.  He  applied  to  a  cooperative 
rings  and  loan  society  for  a  loan  of  $2600. 
e  society  was  perfectly  willing  to  help 
q;  it  would  have  paid  the  money  in  in- 
Iments  as  the  house  became  completed, 
tion  by  section.  But  when  its  lawyer 
imined  the  mechanic's  title  to  the  lot,  he 
covCTcd  that  the  warrantee  deed  was 
rthless.  The  real  estate  company  itself 
1  not  possessed  a  dear  title, 
rhis  particular  case,  one  is  glad  to  record, 
Dcd  out  happily.  Pressure  was  brought 
»  the  cheers  of  the  real  estate  concern 
the  building  and  loan  people.  The 
chanic's  title  was  cleared  up. 
5ut  last  month  a  couple  of  himdred  work- 
folks  were  less  fortunate.  They  had 
sight  lots  on  the  instalment  plan  from  a 
1  estate  company  with  a  high-sounding 
>eilation — ^which  was  suddenly  discov- 
d  to  have  heavily  mortgaged  the  very 
s  it  was  undertaking  to  seU. 
\s  a  buOding  and  loan  association  lawyer 
ted  for  this  department,  "This  sort  of 
ng  happens  every  so  often."  Working 
iple  sign  contracts  to  buy  lots  on  instal- 
nts,  without  realizing  the  intent  of  the 
raseology,  which  by  no  means  gives  any 
ponsible  guarantee  that  even  after  the 
talments  are  paid  a  clear  title  will  be 
thcoming.  Safety  may  be  felt,  of  course, 
en  bu>'ing  from  real  estate  dealers  whose 
leriencc  and  responsibility  has  been  long 
I  high. 

''Neighborhood''  Lenders 

f  ORE  than  two  million  people  are  mem- 
bers of  local  or  "neighborhood"  build- 
;  and    loan    assodations   in    the   United 
ites. 


There  are  more  than  5700  of  these  bodies. 
They  own  more  than  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars. 

The  corner  stone  of  home  owning  on  in- 
stalments is  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion that  is  truly  a  "neighborhood"  affair — 
one  whose  officers  lend  money  only  on  proj)- 
erties  that  they  have  personally  inspected 
and  to  borrowers  personally  known  to  them- 
selves. 

In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  there  is  an  association 
with  a  large  membership  among  the  colored 
people.  One  proprietor  of  a  barber  shop  has 
acquired  a  Competence  of  $30,000,  system- 
atically saved  through  his  association.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  of  this  has  come  to  him 
in  the  form  of  interest.  And  the  way  this 
interest  has  been  earned  is  largely  through 
the  aid  his  money  has  fvunished  other  mem- 
bers of  his  own  race,  who  in  turn  have  made 
sacrifices  in  order  to  own  their  own  homes. 

The  president  of  this  particular  association 
became  so  impressed  by  the  double  benefi- 
cence of  its  work  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
saved  a  modest  competence,  he  retired  from 
business.  Now  he  devotes  practically  all 
his  time  to  the  extension  of  his  association 
and  others.  He  receives  no  pay  for  his  worL 
He  defrays  his  own  expenses.  He  gets  more 
satisfaction  out  of  life  than  most  people  get, 
when  he  points  to  the  $11,000,000  of  mem- 
bers' money  that  his  institution  has  handled 
without  the  loss  of  a  cent;  and  to  the  minute- 
ness of  its  annual  expenses — only  ?3  of  i  per 
cent,  of  its  assets. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  are 
the  three  largest  building  and  loan  States, 
in  point  of  assets  and  membership.  The 
citizens  of  the  twenty-odd  States  where  there 
are  few  or  no  true  "neighborhood"  asso- 
ciations can  obtain  valuable  information 
through  the  bank  commissioners  of  such 
States  as  the  "big  three"  and  New  York, 
which  has  just  passed  a  model  law. 

The  profit  to  commuters  of  well-run  asso- 
ciations can  be  learned  from  the  study  of 
work  done  in  New  Jersey  towns  like  Ruther- 
ford, Bloomfield  and  Hackensack.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  178,000  total  building  and  loan 
membership  of  the  State  live  in  the  com- 
muting zone  of  New  York  City. 

The  emphasis  on  all  "neighborhood"  asso- 
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elation  work  is  its  close  relationship  to  the 
average  citizen.  For  instance,  the  largest 
body  in  New  York  State,  the  "Homestead 
Aid"  of  Utica,  has  assets  of  nearly  $2,600,000; 
yet  its  mortgages  average  only  $1662  apiece. 
During  its  quarter-century  of  activity,  no 
less  than  3500  people  who  have  borrowed 
from  it  are  now  home  owners. 

Bank  Directors  and  the  Public 

pERHAPS  recent  newspaper  headlines  on 
*  "  responsibility  of  bank  directors  "  seemed 
a  little  technical  to  most  readers.  What  differ- 
ence did  it  make  if  a  few  millionaires  were 
obliged  to  pay  heavily  for  neglect  of  duty? 
But  the  welfare  of  a  large  proportion  of 
American  citizens  rests  directly  upon  these 
very  men.  There  are  25,000  banks  in  the 
coimtry.  The  figures  obtainable  for  only 
18,245  show  a  total  of  25,645,604  depositors. 
Many  of  these  accounts  stand  in  the  names 
of  those  who  are  heads  of  families  with  others 
dependent  upon  them.  Then  there  are  the 
stockholders,  who  are  by  no  means  all  mil- 
lionaires. In  1904,  the  national  banks  alone 
had  318,735  stockholders,  of  whom  104,534 
were  women.  Since  the  national  banks  con- 
stitute only  about  one-third  of  all  the  banks, 
there  are  probably  one  million  bank  stock- 
holders in  the  United  States.  All  are  inter- 
ested, whether  they  know  it  or  not,  in  the 
question  of  wildcat  banking  becoming  possi- 
ble by  the  neglect  of  "dunmiy  directors." 

It  was  only  a  coincidence  that  the  failure 
of  two  banking  institutions  in  New  York  City 
last  month  was  followed,  hardly  more  than  a 
week  later,  by  the  final  settling-up  of  a  bank 
whose  failure  in  the  panic  of  1907  was  caused 
by  the  same  imwise  and  reckless  methods. 
But  there  is  something  more  than  coincidence, 
a  sort  of  family  resemblance,  in  fact,  between 
the  crash  of  last  month  and  the  downfall  of 
the  National  Bank  of  North  America  in  1907. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  that  which  the 
newspapers  seize  so  eagerly  upon,  human 
interest.  No  normal  person  could  fail  to 
find  romance  in  the  story  of  Charles  W. 
Morse,  the  former  "ice-king,"  whose  finan- 
cial structure  tumbled  like  a  house  of  cards 
four  years  ago.  Joseph  G.  Robin,  the  center 
of  last  month's  sensation  in  the  banking 
world,  commanded  like  interest  because  of 
his  humble  origin,  rapid  rise,  and  the  dra- 
matic and  sensational  incidents  accompanying 
the  failure  of  his  banks:  his  attempted  suicide, 
the  devotion  to  his  cause  of  his  sister,  and  his 
refusal  to  recognize  the  old  couple  believed 
to  be  his  parents. 


The  analogy,  however,  between  the  meth- 
ods of  Charles  W.  Morse  on  the  one  hand  awl 
of  Robin  and  the  Carnegie  Trust  offidab  oi 
the  other,  goes  further  than  the  merdy  jmc 
turesque.  In  both  cases,  there  was  ^)ecuia 
tion  with  bank  funds  for  the  benefit  of  thr 
managers.  There  was  also  "kiting,"  a  ten 
which  bank  examiners  employ  to  describe  tb 
process  of  indefinitely  paying  off  old  debts  b 
creating  new  ones.  Finally,  there  was  in  ead 
case  the  usual  story  of  directors  with  no  ub 
derstanding  of  the  inside  workings. 

Presumably  directors  of  a  bank  ought  t 
be  able  to  detect  unsound  methods.  Tha 
were  several  eminent  gentlemen  on  the  diro 
torates  of  the  three  institutions  nam« 
There  may  be  no  intention  of  establishing  ao 
criminal  intent  in  those  directions.  But  the 
too  implicit  faith  in  a  single  officer  had  qui] 
the  same  result  as  if  aU  of  their  directors  ha 
been  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  both  t) 
stockholders  and  the  dej)ositors. 

There  will  be  fewer  of  these  dimuny  dire 
tors  in  the  future — ^fewer  directors  who  (j 
not  direct.  For  when  it  was  announced  l^ 
month  that  the  affairs  of  the  National  Bai 
of  North  America  had  been  settled  after  th^ 
years'  work,  it  developed  that  a  handful  i 
gentlemen  prominent  in  the  community  h; 
been  forced  to  put  up  $240,000  for  the  doul 
f  ul  honor  of  once  having  been  directors.  T1 
receiver  of  the  bank  had  brought  suit  agair 
them  for  a  much  larger  sum,  but  rather  tb 
stand  trial  they  made  a  settlement,  thus  a 
suming  liability  for  losses  sustained  in  t 
bank's  speculations.  These  directors  ha 
always  denied  any  knowledge  of  irr^;ularitii 
Their  quickness  to  pay  up  can  only  be  tak 
as  evidence  that  while  delinquent  direct^ 
may  escape  criminal  prosecution,  the}'  J 
likely  to  pay  dearly  for  their  complaisance 
allowing  others  to  do  what  they  are  suppo^ 
to  do  themselves. 

Not  only  in  New  York  is  the  job  of  dumi 
director  becoming  an  expensive  and  doubt 
honor.  In  Chicago  the  shareholders  of  1 
defunct  John  R.  Walshes  banks  have  j 
brought  a  suit  for  $3,000,000  against  one 
the  former  directors,  a  man  of  business  pre 
inence,  for  neglect  of  duty. 

And  here  is  a  news  item  printed  the  i; 
of  last  month — just  as  this  issue  of  t 
magazine  went  to  press: 

Madison,  Wis. — Suit  has  been  started  in 
Federal  Court  for  $700,000  against  the  ofiicrr>  1 
directors  of  the  defunct  First  National  Banli 
Mineral  Point  as  individuals,  because  of  the  allc^ 
carelessness  in  allowing  its  cashier,  PhiUip  ?d 
Jr.,  now  in  the  Federal  prison,  to  loot  the  in>t 
tion  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
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A  Government  Protectorate  for 
Investors  ? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  to  this  magazine  wrote 
^^  not  long  since  to  the  financial  editor  with 
reference  to  the  stock  of  a  certain  company 
eni^Lged  in  the  promotion  of  a  new  invention. 
He  luid  this  to  say:  **I  imderstand  that  the 
machine  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  National  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. If  this  is  true,  doesn't  it  amount 
practically  to  a  Government  guarantee  of  the 
proposition?" 

Of  course,  the  notion  is  erroneous.  There 
are  a  good  many  circimistances  under  which 
the  Government  might  actually  be  using  a 
newly  invented  device,  as,  for  instance,  merely 
for  experimental  purposes,  without  any  in- 
tention of  conveying  the  impression  that  it 
believed  such  device  to  be  commercially  prac- 
ticable— something  upon  which  a  great  in- 
dustry might  be  built.  Yet  it  is  only  at  modi- 
fied form  of  a  notion  which  has  been  found  to 
be  surprisingly  common  among  investors. 

We  refer  to  it  here  because  it  involves  one 
of  the  dangers  upoti  which  strong  emphasis 
was  laid  by  all  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
so-called  "Hadley  Conmiission,"  apj)ointed 
by  President  Taft  to  investigate  the  issuance  of 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  at  the  hearings  in 
New  York,  the  latest  held  before  this  issue 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  went  to  press. 
It  was  only  expressing  the  same  idea  in  an- 
other way,  when  one  of  these  witnesses 
argued  that  in  whatever  attempt  might  be 
made  by  the  federal  Government  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  regulation  for  the  issuance 
of  railroad  securities,  there  would  be  "  the 
danger  of  creating  the  impresson  that  ap- 
proval of  seciuities  by  any  commission 
makes  them  good.'' 

Another  witness  declared  that  it  would  be 
a  large  undertaking  for  the  [Government  to 
establish  a  protectorate  over  the  investing 
public — that,  even  if  it  were  attempted,  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  commence  with 
the  least  of  the  evils.  He  added:  "The 
market  is  flooded  with  millions  of  mining  and 
other  stocks,  which  are  bought  freely  by 
people  who  are  easily  humbugged.  No  one 
has  suggested,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  Govern- 
mental effort  to  prohibit  or  regulate  this 
specmlation.  Swindling  through  the  issue  or 
sale  of  railroad  seciuities  is  absolutely  insig- 
nificant in  voltmie  with  what  is  done  in  other 
corporate  securities." 

With  few  exceptions,  however,  those  who 
made  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  is  being 


collected  by  President  Taft's  commission, 
were  of  the  opinion  that,  aside  from  this 
danger,  some  kind  of  supervision  by  the 
Government  might  be  found  to  be  desirable. 
Only  a  few  were  inclined  to  doubt  even  the 
constitutionaHty  of  such  supervision.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  the  most  outsj)oken  on  this 
point  in  the  person  of  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
legal  representative  of  the  vast  interests  in 
railroads,  steamships  and  industrial  enter- 
prises commonly  referred  to  as  ** Morgan." 

Those  who  inclined  to  the  affirmative  view 
of  the  desirability  of  federal  regulation  in- 
cluded Robert  S.  Lovett,  successor  to  the 
mighty  Harriman  as  president  of  the  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific  railway  systems; 
Walker  D.  Hines,  general  counsel  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Atahison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6;  Robert  Mather,  former 
president  of  the  Rock  Island  Company — the 
man  who  was  chosen  to  pilot  the  big  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
out  of  the  sea  of  financial  difficulties  into 
which  it  had  drifted  during  the  1907  panic, 
and  who  still  directs  its  destinies;  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  international  banking 
houses  in  the  world;  Paul  D.  Cravath,  cor- 
poration lawyer,  who  will  be  remembered  by 
many  particularly  for  his  assistance  in  the 
able  defense  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  few  years  ago  of  the  now 
famous  "Alton  transaction"  of  Harriman 
and  his  associates;  and  W.  M.  Acworth,  of 
London,  Parliamentary  barrister  at  law  and 
foremost  auth'brity  on  English  railways. 

On  the  Defensive 

'A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  this  magazine 
-^*-  listened  to  the  testimony  before  the 
"Hadley*'  Commission, of  directors,  bankers, 
and  lawyers,  all  representative,  in  one  way 
or  another,  of  big  corporate  interests.  And 
to  him  the  significance  imderlying  it  all  was 
the  immistakable  indication  that  these  men 
had,  on  the  question  of  regulation,  at  last 
placed  themselves  on  the  defensive. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sentence  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hines  of  the  Atchison:  "It 
is  manifest  that  the  pubUc  is  going  to  insist 
upon  regulation;  it  is  manifest  that  State 
regulation  is  inadequate,  and  it  follows  that 
feder^  regulation  ultimately,  and  preferably 
at  the  outset,  should  be  exclusive.*'  And 
from  Mr.  Cravath's  testimony,  "Whether  or 
not  it  is  economically  wise,  federal  regulation 
has  come  to  stay."  The  implication  was  clear 
that  centralized  regulation  was  preferred  to 
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regulation  in  accordance  with  the  varied  opin- 
ions of  forty-eight  different  State  legislatures. 

How  far,  then,  shall  the  Government  go  in 
the  matter  under  inquiry?  One  must  grant 
that  much  regulation  might  easily  increase 
the  difficulty  that  so  many  investors  already 
have  of  distinguishing  between  Government 
approval  and  Government  guarantee;  and 
might  also,  by  making  too  inflexible  the  terms 
of  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  act  as  a  blight 
upon  independent  enterprise  in  the  building  of 
the  new  lines  that  the  coimtry  so  sorely  needs. 

Then  what  can  be  done  to  diminish  what- 
ever present  danger  there  may  be  in  the  im- 
provident or  improper  issue  of  railroad  securi- 
ties? Questions  like  these  were  asked  by  the 
Commission.  The  answers  which  seemed — 
if  one  jnight  be  presmning  enough  to  attempt 
a  judgment  so  far  in  advance  of  an  official 
report  making  recommendations  to  Congress 
— to  bring  the  most  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
quirers themselves,  were  of  this  nature: 

"Establish  uniformity  by  a  code  of  simple 
laws,  based  upon  broad,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples.'* "Through  an  extension  of  the  re- 
quirements of  publicity,  place  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  is  to-day,  namely,  upon  the 
boards  of  directors  and  the  bankers,  letting 
them  bear  the  consequences  of  their  acts.'' 
**Let  the  railroads  deal  with  their  credit  as 
best  they  may,  merely  insisting  that  for  new 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  a  fair  considera- 
tion be  received." 

Incidentally,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
such  questions  arose  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween capitalization  and  the  rates  which  the 
public  pays  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
railroads,  and  the  advisability  of  physical 
valuation  of  railroad  properties  as  a  basis  for 
their  capitalization.  The  disposition  was  to 
dismiss  the  former  as  worthy  of  little  or  no 
consideration.  Rates,  insist  the  railroad  men, 
are  fixed  in  accordance  with  "what  the  traffic 
can  afford";  they  are  the  products  of  many 
factors.  The  latter  was  held  to  be  more  or 
less  irrelevant. 

The  evidence  which  President  Hadley  and 
his  colleagues  heard  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
theory  and  applied  economics.  Their  most 
difficult  task  will  be  to  knead  it  all  into  work- 
ing shape  for  Congress,  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
to  turn  into  wholesome  laws. 

Steel  and  Cotton  Break  Records 

CTEEL  hapiK»ns   to   have  been    ''Prince" 

dijring  1910,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nation's 

exports  were  concerned.     Thanks  to  it  and 

to  "King  Cotton/'  Euro})e's  debt  to  Amer- 


ica, as  indicated  by  the  balance  of  trade,  was 
larger  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  had  been 
thought  possible. 

Figures  just  announced  show  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  exports  during  the  calendar 
year  to  have  been  $200,000,000.  The  largest 
exportation  prior  to  1910  was  $197,000,000 
in  1907.  Moreover,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures are  found  to  form  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  value  of  manufactures  exported, 
which  in  1910  was  about  $830,000,000. 

Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  also  show  the  value  of  raw  cotton 
exports  to  have  been  $530,000,000.  This 
record  exceeds  by  more  than  $60,000,000  the 
previous  best  year  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.  The  quantity  exported,  however, 
was  materially  less  than  in  certain  earlier 
years,  having  been  but  3,641,000,000  pounds, 
compared,  for  example,  \%4th  4,374,000,000 
pounds  in  1908,  when  the  value  was  but 
$439,000,000. 

Here  are  the  official  figures  of  imports 
and  exports  for  the  full  year: 

Merchandise  imported $1,562,807,662 

Domestic  and  foreign  merchanrlise 
exported 1.864,41 1.2711 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports $301,603,608 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  in 
these  columns  to  the  fact  that  this  **  visible*' 
balance  of  trade,  during  twenty  years  past, 
has  averaged  $476,000,000  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  seen  that  in  1910  it  was  much  be- 
low that  average.  Without  the  unexpectedly 
good  showing  in  steel  and  cotton,  America 
would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  inter- 
nationally. 

Panama  Bonds 

/^ONVICTION  is  growing  that,  sometime 
^^  during  the  year,  the  real  investment  value 
of  United  States  bonds  will  be  put  to  a  test. 

Congress  has  just  had  submitted  for  its 
consideration  a  bill,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  insert  in  the  new 
Panama  bonds  a  provision  "that  such  bonds 
shall  not  be  receivable  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  as  security  for  the  issue  of 
circulating  notes  to  national  banks  .  .  . 
provided  that  the  authority  .  .  .  shall  cease, 
when  bonds  to  the  value  of  $100,000,000 
shall  have  been  issued.''  It  is  pretty  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  measure  ynW  become  a 
law,  and  that  the  new  bonds  will  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent. 

Xo  less  an  authority  on  United  States 
securities  than  the  National   Citv  Bank  of 
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New  York  declares  that  "the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  United  States  must  seek  a 
market  for  its  bonds  on  an  investment  basis, 
uncomplicated  by  such  artificial  consider- 
ations as  are  involved  in  the  availability  of 
bonds  as  a  basis  of  national  bank  circulation.'' 
The  outcome  of  the  experiment  will  be 
awaited  with  great  interest.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that,  despite  the  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  individual  in- 
vestors to  demand  a  high  rate  of  income,  the 
bonds  will  be  readily  absorbed  through 
competitive  bidding.  There  are  more  in- 
vestors than  is  commonly  imagined  to  whom 
the  factor  of  "safety"  still  appeals  more 
strongly  than  that  of  substantial  return. 

Why  Some  Investors  Hesitate 

"  f  HAD  about  made  up  my  mind  to  use  a 
few  thousand  dollars  of  idle  funds  in  the 
purchase  of  bonds,"  wrote  a  subscriber,  re- 
cently, "  but  a  friend  tells  me  that  we  are  in 
for  some  bad  times,  and  advises  me  to  keep 
the  money  in  the  bank.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

This  particular  "friend"  is  not  alone  in 
his  apparent  alarm  over  the  outlook  for  the 
year.  The  writer  personally  knows  of  a  good 
many  others  who  have  become  disturbed 
by  reading  the  pessimistic  views  of  the  rail- 
road men,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "depression"  by  chroniclers  of  the 
industrial  news.  They  have  seen  the  recent 
bank  failures  in  New  York  described  as  "an 
incipient  panic,"  and  quite  naturally,  per- 
haps, they  have  associated  all  these  things  with 
the  unfortunate  events  of  the  panic  of  1907. 

It  would  make  a  long  story,  if  one  were  to 
attempt  to  tell  wherein  the  present  situation 
differs  from  that  which  culminated  in  the 
breakdown  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that,  aside  from 
one  or  two  mere  incidents,  the  two  are  not 
analogous  at  all.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
who  study  conditions  most  closely,  and  who 
have  proven  their  ability  to  interpret  them 
most  accurately,  it  is  going  far  enough  to 
say  that  business  and  industry  are  simply 
"slowing  down." 

It  is  proverbially  true  that  in  times  like 
these  those  who  traffic  in  investment  securi- 
ties find  their  persuasive  j)owers  mightily 
taxed  to  induce  certain  of  their  clients  (among 
whom  we  may  imagine  the  person  quoted 
above)  to  take  advantage  of  really  attractive 
opportunities.  They  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  that  peculiar  phase  of  invest- 
ment psychology,  exemplified  in  the  disposi- 


tion of  so  many  individual  purchasers  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  investment  markets 
only  when  business  and  industry  are  "boom- 
ing," when  confidence  is  contagious,  and 
when  the  price  level  is  consequently  high. 

There  is  logic  in  the  bankers'  argument  that 
it  is  before  the  "slowing  down"  process  has 
reached  a  point  where  large  sums  of  money 
are  freed  from  the  channels  of  commerce  and 
trade,  and  before  these  sums  seek  investment 
in  securities,  that  the  real  "opportunities" 
are  found. 

The  Demand  for  Bonds 

INVESTMENT  bankers,  who  jomed  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  campaign 
against  extravagance,  supplementing  Presi- 
dent Taft's  efforts  to  check  the  dissipation 
of  the  resources  of  the  nation  by  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  individual  saving,  profess 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  number  of 
avowed  "converts"  thus  far. 

Naturally,  the  "salvation,"  which  the 
bankers  held  out  was  the  purchase  of  high 
grade  stocks  and  bonds,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  public  has 
availed  itself  of  it.  The  demand  for  the  best 
issues  has  been  increasing  of  late,  and,  what 
is  more,  it  hasn't  been  coming  from  the  big 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  In  other 
words,  the  tide,  which,  as  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  last  month,  was  against  the  invest- 
ment markets,  appears  to  have  set  in  the 
other  direction. 

Superficially,  perhaps,  there  is  some  reason 
for  a  continued  display  of  timidity  on  the 
part  of  investors,  particularly  those  who  in 
times  past  have  leaned  more  strongly 
toward  railroad  bonds.  Officials  of  many 
of  the  great  transportation  systems  have  been 
saying  that  it  would  not  surprise  them  if 
191 1  were  to  be  another  year  of  declining 
"gross"  earnings.  We  have,  however,  had 
it  suggested  to  us  by  some  of  the  closest  stu- 
dents of  the  railroad  situation  that  the  out- 
look is  not  so  bad  as  these  officials  try  to 
make  it  out.  We  have  previously  observed 
that,  in  view  of  certain  controversies  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  aver- 
age railroad  man  has  been  disposed  to  put 
his  worst  foot  forward. 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  remarks, 
there  had  been  comparatively  little  change 
in  the  average  price  of  representative  bonds, 
but  it  must  inevitably  come  as  the  new  and 
larger  demand  absorbs  the  old  supply.  The 
"bargains"  tend  gradually,  but  surely,  to 
disappear  from  the  counters. 


JULIA   WARD    HOWE  AS  A  WRITER 

BY  JEANNE  ROBERT 


V|RS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S  posthumous  vol- 
ume of  verse, "  At  Sunset,"*  will  endure  the  test 
of  true  poetry — that  it  must  stir  the  imagination 
and  speak  to  the  heart.  It  seems  quite  fitting  that 
we  should  incidentally  call  to  mind,  along  with  some 


prison — wherever  men  listened  to  the  call  of  free- 
dom. The  popularity  of  the  "Battle  Hymn"  has 
only  been  (xiralleled  by  that  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  is  our  "Mar- 
seillaise."    It  sank  like  a  diver  into  the  hearts  oi 


comment  on  this  volume,  the  major  incidents  of  men  to  bring  forth  the  pearl  of  absolute  heroism— 
the  life  and  career  of  this  distinguished  woman  of  the  heroism  which  is  the  essence  of  the  old  Celtic 
letters,  philanthropist  and  reformer.  Mrs.  Howe's  spirit  that  goes  to  death  with  smiling  eyes  and  a 
life  was  an  outpouring  of  the  passion  that  ever  re-  song  upon  the  lips.  "The  'Battle  Hymn*  brings 
mains  an  attribute  of  the  good  and  the  great — the  before  our  memory,"  said  Governor  Guild,  at  Mrs. 
passion  for  "carrying,  from  one  end  of  society  to  Howe's  memorial  service,  "Cushing  in  his  battery 
the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of  at  Gettysburg;  Bartlett  strapped  in  his  saddle  lead- 
their  time."  Her  husband,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  sup-  ing  forlorn  hopes;  the  torn  and  wounded  remnants 
erintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  the  First  Minnesota,  with  80  per  cent,  of  their 
at  Bositon,  was  for  many  years  her  able  coadjutor  in  comrades  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  and  three  cap- 
her  many  literary  and  philanthropical  activities,    t u red  battle  flags  in  their  hands;  Winslow  sweeping 


He  interested  his  wife  in 
the  Greeks  and  the  cause 
of  anti-slavery,  and  for 
some  time  they  edited  an 
anti-slavery  paper.  Their 
sympathies  drew  them 
into  a  friendship  with 
John  Brown,  whom  they 
abetted  and  aided  until 
his  death. 

Mrs.  Howe  became  a 
contributor  to  many  peri- 
odicals, writing  many  lyr- 
ics and  two  plays.  Pre- 
vious to  this  last  collec- 
tion of  verse  she  had 
issued  two  volumes  of 
poems,  "Passion  Flow- 
ers" and  "Words  for  the 
Hour."  Of  the  two  plays, 
the  most  pretentious, 
"  Hyppolytus,"  written 
for  Edwin  Booth,  was 
never  brought  out  — 
much  to  Mrs.  Howe's 
disappointment.  The 
"World's  Work"  was 
produced  at  Wallack's  in 
1855,  but  was  not  a  de- 
cided success. 

Mrs.  Howe's  perma- 
nent contribution  to  lit- 
erature will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  only  a  few 
lyrics,  of  which  the 
popular  "Battle  Hymn 
of     the     Republic"     is 

the  most  noteworthy.  These  fervid  lines,  sung 
to  the  tune  of  "John  Brown's  Body,"  were  written 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  while  Mrs.  Howe  was  visit- 
ing the  scenes  of  war  in  the  outskirts  of  Washing- 
ton. They  were  first  set  down  on  the  back  of  some 
loose  sheets  of  paper  inscribed  with  the  stampof  that 
patriotic  body  of  men  and  women,  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  The  A  tlantic  Monthly 
published  the  poem  and  it  circulated  rapidly 
throughout  the  country,  in  camp,  in  hospital,  in 

't  Sunset.       By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.     Houghton 
■x  Company.      I r>o  pp..  por.     f  l  .25. 


MRS.   JULIA    W.\RD   HOWE    AS    SHE  APPEARED   I.N 
HER    LAST    VKARS 

(Fn»ni  a  portrait  made  by  John  Elliott  and  reprf>duced 

as  the  frr^ntispiecc  of  "At  Sunset."  a  posthumous 

v<^)Iiime  of  verse) 


the  pirates  from  the  sea 
in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
Europe;  the  agonizing 
skeletons  of  Anderson- 
ville;  Shaw  at  the  head 
of  his  black  regiment  at 
Wagner;  the  Bloody 
Angle  at  Spottsylvania, 
and  the  moving  drama  at 
Appomattox." 

Theopeningline,"Mine 
eyes  have  seen  a  vision," 
is  an  utterance  that  gives 
one  an  understanding  of 
the  tremendous  influence 
she  exerted  upon  her 
times.  She  was  inspired; 
her  poems  were  proph- 
ecies up-leaping  like 
flames  from  the  altar  of 
her  soul  to  light  the  way 
to  things  eternal. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  an  in- 
timate of  the  most  intel- 
lectual men  and  women 
of  her  time  and  a  great 
attraction  as  a  public 
speaker.  As  years  passed 
the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land came  to  regard  her 
as  an  institution  —  the 
"Grand  Old  Woman  of 
.■\merica.'*  She  outlived 
most  of  her  contempor- 
aries. Of  those  who 
worked  with  her  in  the 
stirring  days  when  a  song 
Col.  Thomas  Went^*orth 
Sanborn  alone  survi\T. 
daughter,  died  in  1886. 
Her  livinp^  children  are  Henry  Marion  Howe. 
professor  in  Columbia  University,  Mrs.  Florence 
Howe  Hall,  Mrs.  Laura  Richards,  known  as  a 
writer,  and  Maud  Howe  Elliot. 

Most  women  realize  their  responsibility  to  the 
family,  to  the  community,  even  to  the  state  and  tn 
the  country;  Mrs.  Howe,  with  a  recognition  of  a 
far  off  ideal  of  womanhood,  realized  her  responsi- 
bility to  the  world, — to  the  Cosmos.     This  sen^ 


might  awaken  a  nation, 
Hij^ginson  and  Frank 
Julia  Howe,  her  eldest 
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ti  spiritual  kinship  with  humanity  gave  her  cour- 
age for  the  independence  of  thought  and  action  so 
manifest  in  her  life.  She  believed,  with  Nietzsche, 
ihat  "only  the  minority  is  capable  of  independ- 
ence." Her  last  work  was  an  effort  to  secure  recog- 
nition for  the  daughter  of  Garibaldi  and  a  plea 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  pure  food 
laws  to  save  the  lives  of  children.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  she  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  poems 
included  in  the  volume  At  Sunset.  '  This  collec- 
tion embraces  many  poems  written  for  public 
occasions,  such  as  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration, 
the  Lincoln  centennial,  and  the  Peace  Con^ss. 
There  are  also  many  personal  tributes  to  fnends 
like  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes,  Phillips  Brooks,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  others.  To  analyze  Mrs. 
Howe  as  a  poet  is  difficult.  She  is  at  her  best 
when  she  attempts  least,  namely,  in  her  simple, 
spontaneous  lyrics.  There  is  a  feeling  of  a  loss  of 
power  in  her  longer  poems,  where  spontaneity  is  sac- 
rificed to  content.  For  pure,  lyrical  beauty  there  is 
nothing  that  surpasses  the  lovely  lines  "Looking 
down  on  the  White  Heads  of  My  Contemporaries." 

*  'Beneath  what  mound  of  snow 
Are  hid  my  sprinfftime  roses? 
How  shall  remembrance  know 
Where  buried  hope  reposes? 


In  what  forgetful  heart, 
As  in  a  canon  darkling. 
Slumbers  the  blissful  art 
That  set  my  heaven  sparkling? 

What  sense  shall  never  know. 
Soul  shall  remember; 
Roses  beneath  the  snow. 
June  in  November." 

Another  lyric  breathing  the  mother  spirit  that  so 
eloquently  characterized  Mrs.  Howe,  beginning  "I 
have  tended  six  pretty  cradles,"  is  of  exceptional 
sweetness.  The  frontispiece,  a  photogravure  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Howe  made  by  her  son-in-law  John 
Elliott,  brings  her  gracious  presence  near,  almost  to 
the  degree  of  actual  tangibility.  The  eyes  are 
serene,  the  expression  kindly.  One  imagines  she 
must  have  looked  like  this  portrait  af  breakfast 
table  in  her  own  home.  It  is  proposed  to  hang  a 
life-sized  portrait  of  Mrs.  Howe  in  Faneuil  Hall 
and  also  to  erect  a  bust  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  It  is  right  that  she  should  be  venerated; 
for  she  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  liberator  and  a 
reformer;  she  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  womanhood 
with  audacity  and  eloquence.  In  a  century  of 
marvelous  achievement  she  was  eminently  useful; 
she  stands  for  the  noblest  womanhood  and  the 
highest  standard  of  citizenship. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
>  Spend  a  week  in  residence  at  each  of  fourteen 
l^dii^;  American  universities  may  not  give 
the  ideal  preparation  for  writing  upon  American 
um\'ersity  progress,  but  it  is  certainly  preferable  to 
ibe  oW  way  of  compiling  an  account  from  univer- 
sit>'  cataJogues  and  like  literature.  Whether  the 
method  is  a  successful  one  or  not  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  person  who  makes  use  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  the  author  of 
" Great  AmericanUniversities,"*  the  fourteen  weeks 
thos  employed  proved  to  be  time  well  spent.  Dr. 
Slosson  was  enabled  to  write  a  more  vital,  im- 
partial, and  truthful  account  of  what  is  going  on 
tfMlay  in  our  leading  educational  institutions  than 
has  appeared  in  a  lon^  time.  Naturally  the  picture 
is  Dot  wholly  flattenng,  and  in  certain  academic 
drcles  there  will  doubtless  be  criticism  of  some  of 
Dr.  Slosson's  statements  as  well  as  regret  that  now 
and  then  a  family  skeleton  was  exposed  to  public 
Caze.  But  on  the  whole  the  author  has  at  least 
succeeded  in  telling  in  a  very  direct  and  forcible 
»-ay  what  he  saw,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
^-hat  he  saw  was  distinctly  creditable  to  the  mod- 
ern American  university — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  an 
institution  that  its  own  graduates  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  would  almost  fail  to  recognize.  Dr. 
^^losson's  concluding  chapter,  "Comparisons  and 
Condusians,**  should  be  read  with  diligence  by 
university  presidents  and  trustees  and  all  respon- 
hWc  for  university  administration. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwinpj's  "  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  Smce  the  Civil  War'** 
<wicr5  not  only  the  field  of  college  and  university 
education  but  the  other  parts  of  our  educational 
^^em  as  well.     One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 

Omt  Amertcan  Universities.     By  Edwin  E.  8Io8s<mr 
■"  528  pp..  m.     $2.60. 


United  Stfttes  Since  the  Civil  War. 

B7  Charles  P.  Thwing.    Hought<m  Mifflin  Company.    348 
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teacher  and  teaching,  another  to  the  textbook,  and 
one  to  great  personalities.  Dr.  Thwing  rightly 
regards  the  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  as  transitional  and  form- 
ative in  a  peculiar  sense.  He  has  himseff  been  an 
interested  observer  of  the  educational  movement 
during  nearly  all  of  this  period  and  has  written 
much  concerning  it,  particularly  with  reference  to 
higher  education. 

Until  quite  recently  very  little  has  been  known 
in  this  country  about  outdoor  ^hools,  although  in- 
formation concerning  such  schools  in  Germany  and 
England  has  been  for  some  time  available  in  official 
reports.  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  department 
of  child  hygiene,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has 
taken  the  accounts  of  this  European  experience, 
together  with  that  of  the  Providence  and  Boston 
schools  and  material  from  other  sources,  and 
has  compiled  a  little  book*  for  the  use  of  school 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  others  interested 
in  educational  work.  The  text  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  graphic  and  interesting-  illustra- 
tions. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "Child  Problems,"*  Dr. 
George  B.  Mangold,  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Social  Economy,  writes  about  infant  and  child 
mortality  and  its  causes,  the  recent  aspects  of  edu- 
cational reform,  child  labor,  the  delinquent  child, 
and  the  dependent  and  neglected  child.  In  this 
single  volume  Dr.  Mangold  has  brought  together 
a  great  deal  of  material  that  has  heretofore  had  no 
popular  presentation  outside  of  the  pages  of,  finan- 
cial reports  and  the  proceedings  of  organizations. 
He  has  made  an  exceedingly  useful  compilation  of 
important  data  bearing  on  these  several  subjects. 

Books  on  what  has  been  called  the  most  intimate 
phase  of  self -education — that  is  to  say,  a  proper 

»T)pen-Alr  Scbools.  By  Debnard  P.~Ayree:  Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.     171  pp..  ill.     $1.20. 

« Child  Problems.  By  George  B.  Mangold.  Macmillan. 
381  pp.     $1.25. 
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understanding  of  the  sex  question — come  from  the 
presses  in  increasing  numbers.  Among  those  of 
recent  publication  which  are  worthy  of  more  than 
a  mere  reading  should  be  mentioned:  Dr.  Francis 
H.  MacCarthy's  "Hygiene  for  Mother  and  Child" 
(Harper);  Mrs.  Burton  Chance's  "Mother  and 
Daughter"  (Century);  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Parent 
and  Child"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls);  Dr.  Le  Grand 
Kerr's  "Care  and  Training  of  Children"  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls);  Margaret  Slattery's  "The  Girl  in 
Her  Teens"  (Sunday  School  Times);  and  Dr. 
Eklith  B.  Lowry's  "Confidences — ^Talks  with  a 
Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself"  (Forbes  &  Co., 
Chicago). 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS 

Whether  the  publishers  have  had  in  mind  the 
fact  that  during  the  opening  weeks  of  19 ii  several 
thousand  lawmakers  would  be  engaged  at  their 
annual  or  biennial  tasks,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  proportion  of 
books  in  the  present  season's  output  devoted  to 
topics  of  peculiar  interest  to  legislators  is  remark- 
ably large.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  there  have 
been  issued  from  the  presses  of  some  of  our  most 
important  publishing  houses  at  least  a  dozen  works, 
each  one  of  which  deals  with  one  or  more  of  the 
most  vital  phases  of  problems  that  have  presented 
themselves  for  solution  either  to  our  State  legisla- 
tures or  to  the  national  Congress.  One  volume, 
indeed,  is  entirely  given  up  to  a  study  of  the  origin, 
history,  and  present  tenclencies  of  law-making  by 
statute.  The  title  of  this  work,  "Popular  Law- 
Making,"*  by  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  might  be 
taken  in  a  narrow  sense  to  refer  to  the  modern 
workings  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  This, 
however,  is  not  at  all  the  theme  of  the  book,  nor 
does  the  author  seem  to  have  had  such  usage  of  his 
phrase  in' mind.  By  "popular"  law-making  he 
means  all  legislation  enacted  by  modem  representa- 
tive governments.  He  begins  with  the  early  Eng- 
lish idea  of  law  and  its  working-out  and  proceeds  to 
treat  of  American  legislation  under  the  separate 
heads  of  property  rights,  regulation  of  rates  and 

C rices,  trusts  and  monopolies,  corporations,  labor 
iws,  military  and  mob  law,  political  rights,  per- 
sonal and  racial  rights,  marriage  and  divorce, 
criminal  law  and  ix)lice,  internal  improvements, 
and  the  public  domain.  Very  few  students  have 
ever  attempted  such  an  investigation  of  the  entire 
field  of  American  statute  law,  and  in  presenting  the 
results  of  such  an  investigation  Mr.  Stimson  is 
certainly  a  pioneer.  From  this  work  the  legislator 
of  any  one  of  our  American  States  may  consider 
with  profit  what  has  been  accomplished  in  any 
portion  of  this  vast  field  by  all  of  the  States.  The 
book  affords  a  remarkable  conspectus  of  American 
law-making. 

A  useful  manual  of  the  legal  rules  governing  cor- 
porations has  been  written  by  John  S.  Sullivan,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.*  This  book  is  not 
only  a  convenient  handbook  of  statistics,  but  com- 
bines with  a  clear  statement  of  the  practical  rules 
of  corporation  law  some  discussion  of  the  broader 
principles  governing  it.  In  order  to  explain  and 
illuminate  the  text  many  illustrative  cases  have 
iKHin  inserted  at  proper  points  throughout  the 
volume. 

Strangely  enough,  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  consideration   of  the   race  question   in   this 

'  Popular  Law-MakiriK.  By  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson. 
Srrlbners.     riiiO  pp.     $2.50. 

•  American  Corporattons.  By  John  J.  HuUtvan.  Apple- 
ton.s.      1."».'»  pp.     $2. 


country  from  the  point  of  view  of  State  and  federal 
legislation.  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas  Stephenson,  of 
North  Carolina,  has  made  an  examination  of  d»e 
constitutions,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  and  Territories. 
between  1865  and  the  present  time,  to  find  the  laws 
that  have  made  distinctions  between  persons  on 
the  basis  of  race.'  This  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest,  not  only  to  the  eleven  States  of  the 
South  but  to  every  State  in  the  Union  which 
has  legislated  upon  the  race  question  in  any  of 
its  manifold  forms.  The  author  has  not  connoed 
himself  to  the  legal  documents  but  has  endeavored 
to  state  the  principles  involved  in  a  non-technical 
manner. 

A  subject  of  fresh  and  growing  interest  is  the 
ever-increasing  expenditure  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment. This  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of  eight 
lectures  delivered  last  year  at  Columbia  Universitj 
on  the  George  Blumenthal  Foundation  by  Prof. 
Henry  Jones  Ford.  These  lectures  have  now  been 
published  in  book  form.*  They  deal  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  national  budget,  the  constitutional 
agencies  of  budget  control,  comi>arisons  with  other 
countries,  the  evolution  of  the  American  system, 
political  conditions  and  tendencies,  and  the  pos^- 
bilities  of  improvement.  The  publicatton  of  thb 
book  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  efforts  thai 
are  beine  made  by  the  Taft  administration  and  by 
certain  leaders  in  Congress  to  check  the  rise  of 
governmental  expenditures. 

Municipal  prgblems  are  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
crete by  Prof.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  in  his  little  book 
entitlecl  "Great  Cities  in  America."*  Professor 
Wilcox  confines  his  discussion  to  six  cities  only. 
Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phikidclphia. 
St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  While  this  method  of  treat- 
ment is  experimental,  former  works  of  thb  char- 
acter having  discussed  the  government  of  dties  by 
topics,  we  believe  that  the  innovation  will  be  wel^ 
comed  by  students  of  municipal  affairs  gcnerallv. 
By  taking  each  city  separately  the  author  b  able 
to  make  a  more  effective  presentation  of  the  actual 
facts  which  had  formed  the  groundwork  of  any 
attempt  at  municipal  reform.  If  this  method  of 
treatment  should  prove  acceptable  to  the  publk 
it  is  suggested  that  at  some  future  time  the  stor) 
may  be  extended  to  include  Cleveland,  Los  An- 
geles, Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Denver,  Milwaukee,  and  I 
other  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Prof.  Robert  C.  Brooks  has  an  unpleasant  sub- 
ject in  his  book  entitled  ''Corruption  in  American 
Politics  and  Life."  *  Still,  it  is  just  this  cold-blooded 
pathological  method  that  is  required  as  the  basts 
for  all  effective  reform  movements.  Dr.  Broob 
has  spent  many  years  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  facts  of  American  corruption,  and  he  is  in  a 
position  to  state  these  facts  in  a  way  that 
should  fmake  a  strong  appeal  to  thoae  members 
of  the  comifiunity  who  have  faith  in  publicity 
as  the  effective  cure  of  most  evib  in  our  pubbc 
life. 

Another  set  of  questions  that  demands  serious] 
consideration  from  our  legislators  is  rdated  to  the 
education  of  industrial  workers.  Mr.  Arthur  D- 
Dean,  chief  of  the  division  of  trade-schools  of  the 
New    York    State    Education    Department,    haj^ 
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written  a  little  book  on  **The  Worker  and  the 
State,"*  in  which  he  makes  a  plea  for  "the  demo- 
cratization of  education"  and  urges  that  the  proper 
working-out  of  a  national  system  of  industrial 
education,  more  or  less  under  federal  control,  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  insure  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  social  stability  in  this  country.  He 
points  out  that  most  of  the  great  army  of  bojrs 
tnd  girls  destined  to  earn  their  living  with  their 
hands  waste  from  four  to  six  years  between  the 
rime  they  finish  the  common-school  course  and 
the  time  when  they  are  old  enough  to  secure  places 
in  factories.  The  result  is  that  many  of  them  drift 
into  unskilled  labor,  and  comparatively  few  rise 
above  this  class. 

Miss  Annie  Marion  MacLean  is  the  author  of 
"Wage-Earning  Women,"*  a  compact  and  admir- 
able summary  of  the  industrial  conditions  faced 
by  women  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
material  that  went  into  this  book  was  gathered, 
not  by  correspondence,  but  by  actual  personal  con- 
tact, and  there  is  evidence  ot  this  on  every  page. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  vital  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  a  mere  statistical  abstract. 

Another  presentation  of  the  problem  of  women 
in  industry  is  made  by  Rheta  Childe  Dorr  in  a 
book  entitled  "What  Eight  Million  Women 
Want."'  Among  the  topics  treated  in  this  volume 
are:  "American  Women  and  the  Common  Law," 
"Women's  Demands  on  the  Rulers  of  Industry," 
"Making  Over  the  Factory  from  the  Inside," 
"The  Servant  in  Her  House,"  and  "Votes  for 
Women."  Many  of  these  chapters  appeared  as 
special  articles  in  Hampton* s  Magazine. 

A  revised  edition  of  "The  American  Business 
Woman,"*  by  John  Howard  Cromwell,  has  ap- 
peared after  an  interval  of  some  ten  years  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition.  During  this 
time  there  have,  of  course,  been  changes  in  the  laws 
and  customs  affecting  some  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered in  the  book,  and  some  subjects  which  were 
not  considered  at  all  in  the  previous  edition  have 
now  been  incorporated.  The  book  is  intended  as 
a  guide  for  the  investment,  preservation,  and 
acrumulation  of  property.  It  contains  explan- 
ations and  illustrations  of  all  necessary  methods 
of  business. 

"State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand"*  gives  the 
results  of  a  first-hand  study  of  the  political  and 
economic  situation  in  that  land  of  experimentation, 
as  conducted  by  an  American  university  professor 
with  the  assistance  of  a  barrister  in  practice  at 
Dunedin,  New  2^1and.  Two  important  chapters 
cf  the  book  deal  with  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
these  chapters  have  had  the  advantage  of  revision 
by  the  father  of  the  New  2^land  arbitration  act, 
Mr.  Reeves,  late  High  Commissioner  for  New 
Zcalaod  in  London. 

'*The  Conservation  of  Water "•  is  the  title  of  a 
trmdy  volume  from  the  pen  of  John  L.  Mathews, 
aothof  of  "Re-making  the  Nlississippi."  This 
writer  gives  a  lively  exposition  of  what  is  meant 
b>  water  as  a  resource,  of  water  power  and  the 
oining  of  the  white  coal,  of  swamp  drainage,  and 

'til*  Worker  ajid  the  State.  &y  Arthur  D.  Dean. 
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of  the  general  results  of  the  conservation  of  water. 
The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs. 

Mr.  Carl  S.  Vrooman  gives  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  discussion  of  American  railway  prob- 
lems in  the  light  of  European  experience.'  His 
general  topic  resolves  itself  into  the  controverted 
question:  government  regulation  versus  govern- 
ment operation.  Mr.  Vrooman  has  been  over  the 
European  railway  situation  with  great  care,  and 
the  result  of  his  studies  is  to  convince  him  that  the 
most  probable  ultiniate  solution  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem  in  this  country  is  public  ownership 
and  operation.  Nevertheless,  he  advocates  no 
undue  hastening  of  the  process  of  nationalization, 
preferring  to  wait  until  the  people  have  been  pre- 
sented with  what  he  terms  "a  generous  diet  of 
thoroughly  authenticated  economic  facts."  In- 
stead of  treating  the  general  subject  of  railway 
transportation  by  countries,  as  has  been  done  by 
other  writers,  Mr.  Vrooman  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  taking  up,  one  at  a  time,  our  most  important 
and  least  understood  rs^ilway  problems  in  order  to 
focus  upon  each  of  them  whatever  light  could  be 
gained  from  the  combined  experience  of  the  sev- 
eral European  countries  investigated. 

A  fifth  edition  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig's  "Tariff 
History  of  the  United  States"*  brings  the  subject 
up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the 
Payne-Aldrich  act  of  1909.  Professor  Taussig's  work 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  standard  authority 
on  our  tariff  history  and  is  made  still  more  valuable 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  chapter  on  the  new  law. 

An  expanded  edition  of  the  book  originally  en- 
titled "Europe's  Optical  Illusion,"  by  Norman 
Angell,  has  been  brought  out  simultaneously — so 
the  publishers  inform  us — in  England,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
United  States.  The  new  edition,  entitled  "The 
Great  Illusion,"*  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the 
original  work,  which  we  reviewed  some  months  ago 
in  these  pages.  The  illusion,  according  to  Mr. 
Angell,  is  the  false  belief  on  the  part  of  Europe,  and 
to  a  certain^extent  the  world  in  general,  that  any 
real  benefit  can  come  to  anyone  from  the  conquest 
of  one  country  by  another.  "If  credit  and  com- 
mercial contracts,  which  are  the  foundations  of 
wealth,  are  tampered  with  in  an  attempt  at  confis- 
cation by  a  conqueror,  the  credit-dependent  wealth 
not  only  vanishes,  thus  giving  the  conqueror  noth- 
ing for  his  conquest,  but,  in  its  collapse,  involves 
the  conqueror;  so  that,  if  conquest  is  not  to  injure 
the  conqueror,  he  must  scrupulously  respect  the 
enemy's  property, — in  which  case  conquest  be- 
comes economically  futile." 

"THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH''  REVISED 

Ambassador  Bryce  has  completed  a  revision  of 
"The  American  Commonwealth,""  a  work  which 
was  accepted  many  years  ago  as  the  leading 
authority  on  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  important  additions  to 
the  original  text,  which,  however,  do  not  affect  the 
general  plan  of  the  work.  Four  chapters,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  entirely  new,  and  should  be  speci- 
fically noted.  These  deal,  respectively,  with  the 
transmarine  possessions  of  the  United  States  which 
have  been  acquired  since  the  first  edition  of  "The 
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American  Commonwealth"  was  published;  the 
recent  influx  of  immigrants  from  Central  and 
Southern  Europe;  new  phases  of  the  negro  problem 
in  the  South;  and  the  remarkable  development  in 
the  p)ast  few  years  of  American  universities.  The 
chapter  on  municipal  government,  which  was  con- 
tributed to  the  first  edition  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
has  been  entirely  rewritten  by  that  gentleman,  and 
new  matter  of  interest  relating  to  city  government 
and  city  politics  has  been  incorporated.  Through- 
out the  work  Mr.  Bryce  has  introduced  concise  de- 
scriptions of  what  he  regards  as  noteworthy  new 
phenomena  in  American  politics  and  society.  "The 
American  Commonwealth"  first  appeared  in  1888 
as  a  result  of  many  years  of  searchmg  and  pains- 
taking investigation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  A 
revised  and  much  enlarged  edition  appMcared  in 
i89;j-95,  and  since  that  date  various  minor  cor- 
rections and  additions  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  made.  We  shall  make  further  reference  to 
this  work. 

HISTORICAL  WORKS 

A  useful  "footnote  to  history"  is  supplied  by  Dr. 
D.  Maclaren  Robertson's  account  of  the  French 
Academy  from  its  foundation,  in  1635,  down  to  the 
present  day.'  It  was  in  connection  with  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  history  of  the  great  French 
dictionary  that  Dr.  Robertson  became  interested 
in  the  life  story  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
world's  literary  institutions.  He  has  supplied  his 
readable  volume  with  a  number  of  illustrations, 
besides  an  appen4ix  giving  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  during  its  history. 

Mary  Crawford  (Mrs.  Hugh)  Fraser  has  added 
another  to  her  list  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
books  of  diplomatic  experiences.  Her  latest  vol- 
ume, summing  up  her  reminiscences,  is  entitled 
"A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Many  Lands."*  Mrs. 
Fraser,  as  the  wife  of  an  English  representative 
abroad  whose  career  covered  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  seen  the  intimate  side  of  diplomatic  life 
in  many  Europ>ean  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  two  volumes  of  the  present 
work  she  records  some  very  interesting  memories 
of  the  Italian  Risorgimento  and  of  the  Mexican 
revolution  of  1867. 

Two  recently  published  volumes  treat  of  life  in 
ancient  Rome  from  more  intimate  standpoints 
than  those  usually  taken  in  surveying  the  ancient 
world.  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Champney's  "  Romance 
of  Imperial  Rome"*  tells  us  the  stories  of  most  of 
the  "empresses"  of  the  Roman  state  and  of  some 
of  the  women  of  less  exalted  rank  but  greater 
notoriety.  The  volume  is  copiously  and  artistic- 
ally illustrated,  chiefly  by  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings.     Prof.  William  Stearns  Davis  (ancient 
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history.  University  of  Minnesota),  in  his  study. 
'*  The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome."*  take^ 
for  his  text  the  "truth"  that  'the  Romans  owed 
much,  both  of  their  greatness  and  of  their  ultimatr 
failure,  to  the  supreme  estimate  they  put  upon 
wealth  and  its  concomitants." 

"To  gauge  the  great  political  experiment  o< 
France  during  the  last  four  decades,  and  to  make 
an  inventory  of  the  constructive  and  reformative 
work  of  the  republic," — this  has  been  the  aim  ol 
Prof.  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq  (Vassar)  in  his  book 
*  •  France  Under  the  Republic.  "*  I  f  we  bear  in  mini 
says  Professor  Bracq,  the  complexitv  of  the  na 
tional  problems  and  the  difHculties  thrown  in  thf 
path  of  the  French  people, — "difficulties  of  histor> 
and  religion  which  Americans  have  never  experi 
enced, — we  shall  be  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
republicans  of  France  who,  not  without  making 
many  blunders,  have,  on  the  whole,  wrought  «> 
well." 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 

In  the  "American  Nature  Series"  an  eiureUeni 
little  volume  on  "  Insects  and  Disease"*  is  contrib- 
uted by  Prof.  Rennie  W.  Doane,  of  Stanford 
University.  This  book  gives  not  only  a  popular 
account,  admirably  illustrated,  of  the  way  in  whicli 
insects  may  spread  or  cause  some  of  our  common 
diseases,  but  many  helpful  sug|^tions  of  practiral 
methods  to  be  employed  in  doing  away  with  some 
of  the  most  serious  of  our  insect  pests.  The  chap- 
ters on  moequitoes,  for  example,  are  full  of  encour 
agement  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  warfare 
that  is  being  waged  against  these  disseminators  of 
malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  chapter  devoted  to  house  flies,  or  "typhoid 
flies." 

Two  recent  efforts  at  stimulating  a  more  intdli- 
gent  reading  of  the  Scriptures  attempt  to  present 
to  the  modern  reader  the  Bible  in  connected  narra- 
tive form.  In  "The  Old  Testament  Narratiw,'*' 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Sheffield  has  taken  the  old  dassir 
English  version,  separated  the  passages,  reset  tbetn 
in  connected  order,  and  edited  them  so  that  the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  modern  sense  b  pre- 
served. "The  Narrative  Bible,"* edited  by  Cliltoo 
Johnson,  has  attempted  to  do  much  the  same  thin^. 
with  omissions,  however,  of  such  portions  as  art 
not  necessary  for  the  connected  narrative.  Thi> 
second  volume  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  Gustave  Dora's  famous  pictures. 
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COUNT  ALBERT  APPONYl.  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  HUNGARIAN 
ADVOCATE  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE 


Author,  statesman,  patriot,  jurist,  member  of  the  Hungarian  House  of  Commons  for  forty  years, 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  Independent  party,  and  at  present  Royal  Hungarian  Minister  of  Public 
Education,  Count  Albert  Apponyi  has  had  a  most  distinguished  career.  Last  month  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  "peace  lovers  of  the  new  world 
a  message  from  the  old  world  enemies  of  war."  On  February  9  the  unusual  spectacle  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Count  Apponyi  standing,  by  special  invitation,  in 
Speaker  Cannon's  rostrum  and  addressing  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  "Since,"  said  Count 
Apponyi,  in  his  address  in  New  York  later,  "America  is  a  safeguard  against  reaction  anywhere 
and  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  of  democracy,  America  is,  or  is  to  be,  at  least,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  for  the  promotion  of  the  idea  of  universal  peace." 
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"patroaa  «"  ^^  Washington  last  month,  what- 
^^  and  ever  might  have  been  said  for 
Pr^stioe  puijijc  consumption,  the  real 
question  behind  the  scenes  was  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  executive  power  to  the  legisla- 
tlvt.  There  is  no  ruler  on  earth  possessing 
anything  like  the  vast  and  unrestrained 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  imder  the  rules  of  the  .House, 
even  as  recently  modified,  the  power  of  the 
v^peaker  is  very  great.  But  in  the  end  a  de- 
termined and  masterful  President,  other 
things  being  equal,  can  break  down  the  re- 
sistance of  a  Speaker.  The  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  hurt  or  to  help  can  whip  many 
a  necessitous  legislator  into  line.  "  Prestige  " 
and  ''patronage*^  are  terrible  forces  when 
used  in  a  ruthless  way. 


Homtht 
Tklmg 
Worlta 


A  Senator  or  a  Representative 
in  Congress  likes  to  feel  that  his 
oath  of  office  is  an  important 
thing,  and  that  he  is  free  to  consider  legisla- 
tive questions  upon  their  merit.  He  prefers 
to  have  business  done  with  some  regard  for 
deliberative  processes.  But  under  our  sys- 
tem as  it  really  works,  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative is  almost  absolutely  compelled  to 
maintain  at  least  the  semblance  of  cordial 
relations  with  the  White  House  and  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  departments.  Mem- 
bos  of  the  law-making  bodies  are  naturally 
iensitive  about  their  prestige.  Not  only  is 
life  harder  for  them  in  Washington  when 
they  are  put  imder  the  ban  of  White  House 
disfavor,  but  their  position  in  their  respective 
States  or  Congressional  districts  may  also 
suffer.  To  every  Congressman  there  are  end- 
less questions  coming  from  home  by  every 
mail  that  have  to  be  referred  to  some  branch 
of  the  federal  administration.  If  yoin*  Sena- 
tor or  your  Representative  is  blacklisted  at 
the  White  House  or  in  a  Department,  there 


are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  either  you  or 
some  of  your  fellow-citizens  may  be  put  at 
seeming  disadvantage  when  you  desire  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  some  one  connected 
with  the  Administration. 

j^^  Every  Congressman  and  every 
Patronage  Senator  must  give  a  good  deal  of 
^^'"^  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  important  post  offices, 
to  the  appointment  of  custom-house  officers. 
United  States  district  attorneys,  United 
States  marshals,  and  a  variety  of  other  offi- 
cers. It  is  not  easy  for  a  self-respecting  mem- 
ber of  either  branch  of  Congress  who  is 
obliged  to  call  at  the  White  House, — or  at 
the  Post-Office  Department  on  necessary 
business,  perhaps  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  in  his  district, — to  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  of  being  confronted  with 
the  question:  How  are  you  going  to  vote  on 
such  and  such  a  bill?  Or  that  other  ques- 
tion, relative  to  the  next  national  convention. 
Every  such  Congressman  or  Senator  knows 
very  well  that  for  a  President  to  swing  the 
patronage  club  over  his  head,  and  to  hold 
up  his  post-office  appointments  with  the  frank 
purpose  of  coercing  him  into  a  certain  posi- 
tion on  matters  pending  in  Congress,  is  an 
aflFront  to  his  personal  and  official  dignity 
and  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   These  are  the  things  they  say  privately. 

Th9*' steam-  When  there  has  been  a  mid-term 
/{o//«r"a/»/fA«  Congressional  election  that  goes 

"^'"*^''*^**"  against  the  party  in  power,  thus 
retiring  from  office  a  great  many  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  the  last  acts  of  a  collapsing 
and  discredited  majority  in  Congress  must 
always  bear  close  watching.  These  are  days 
and  hoinrs  that  tempt  an  Administration  to 
resort  to  the  "jamming"  process.  Unless 
men  in  executive  power  are  exceptionally 
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cool-headed,  they  Idse  their  judgment  in 
their  determination  to  have  their  own  way. 
The  opportunities  for  eflfiective  use  of  the 
patronage  club  in  these  closing  hours  become 
greatly  increased.  There  are  always  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  who  have  lost  their 
seats  but  who  wish  to  serve  the  public  for  a 
salary  in  an  appointive  oflSce;  and  they  are 
put  in  a  hard  place.  The  Administration  is 
also  put  in  a  position  of  dire  temptation  and 
real  danger.  Let  us  say  that  the  Adminis- 
tration particularly  desires  to  pass  certain 
measures.  It  has  made  itself  believe  that  it 
alone  is  wise  as  respects  what  are  good  meas- 
ures; and  it  holds  Congress  in  contempt  and 
detestation.  It  convinces  itself  that  public 
opinion  would  support  such  enactments  as 
the  Administration  desires,  and  that  the 
press  is  ready  to  applaud  the  President  for 
*' steam-rolling"  these  measures  through. 

A  Scheme  of  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^  "jammed 
Rewards  and  through  *7  One  way  is  to  appeal 
PuniBfimenta  franWy  to  the  country,  and  al- 
low the  matter  to  rest  at  that  point.  If  the 
public  opinion  of  a  given  State  or  Congres- 
sional district  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
posed measure,  the  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive concerned  will  not  fail  to  know  the  views 
of  his  constituents.  Another  method  is  for 
the  Administration  itself  to  become  the  most 
brazen  of  lobbyists;  to  count  noses  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  a  pending  measure; 
and  then  to  send  for  one  Senator  after  an- 
other in  order  to  find  out  what  he  wants  most 
or  what  he  needs  most.  This  system  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  can  be  elaborated  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  learn  how  to  use  it, 
until  it  becomes  not  merely  an  offensive 
thing,  but  a  veritable  tyranny.  This,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  about  it,  is  the  principal 
reason  why  no  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  given  a  second  consecutive  term. 
Each  administration  convinces  itself  that  it 
has  great  unfinished  duties  and  obligations 
to  the  public,  requiring  it  to  continue  in  office 
four  years  longer.  Whereupon  it  proceeds 
to  build  up  its  political  power  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  self -perpetuation. 

The  Knox  Secretary  Knox,  in  our  opinion, 
Agreement  has  donc  a  most  Creditable  piece 
u,ith  Canada  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ncgoUating  and  bring- 
ing to  a  conclusion  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada.  This  magazine  has  for  twenty 
years  been  pointing  out  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  close  trade  relations  with 
our  neighbor  on  the  north,  and  will  not  with- 
hold praise  for  honest  endeavor  toward  such 


ends.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this 
important  agreement, — ^afifecting  tariff  rates 
at  many  points  and  bearing  a  relationship  to 
the  whole  fiscal  and  economic  {X)licy  of  the 
United  States, — ought  to  have  been  jammed 
through  Congress  without  opportunity  for 
thorough  discussion.  There  were  strong  and 
sincere  members  of  the  House  of  Represeo- 
tatives  who  favored  the  idea  of  redprodt)' 
with  Canada,  yet  who  deeply  resented  the 
methods  used  by  President  Taf t  to  force  this 
measure  to  a  vote,  allowing  no  real  debate, 
making  use  of  the  entire  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic half  of  the  House,  and  securing  the 
votes  of  less  than  half  of  the  members  of  his 
own  party.  Furthermore,  there  were  many 
Republican  Senators  equally  disturbed  by 
these  methods  of  virtual  coercion  from  the 
White  House.  Senators  like  Mr.  Cummins 
of  Iowa  have  for  many  years  and  with  great 
ability  advocated  close  trade  relations  with 
Canada.  Such  Senators  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  at  length  upon  the  provisions  in  detail 
of  this  particular  bill,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  part  and  parcel  of  our  tariff  system  as  a 
whole,  and  which  has  no  inmiediate  urgenc\'. 

Mr,  Taft  ^^  ^^  ^^^  nearly  two  years  since 
and  the  the  inauguration  of  President 
Tariff  Xaft,  and  his  first  act  of  impor- 
tance was  to  call  the  newly  elected  Sixty-first 
Congress  together  in  special  session  to  revise 
the  tariff.  During  the  campaign,  in  1908,  Mr. 
Taft  had  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  a  real  and  significant  revision.  It 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  ex- 
press strong  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  broad 
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lines  of  a  tariff  measure.  But  he  assumed  no 
active  relation  to  the  work  of  that  special 
session,  and  gave  no  attention  to  the  chief 
features  of  the  bill, — as  every  one  well  remem- 
bers,— until  almost  everything  had  been  done 
beyond  the  hope  of  any  fundamental  change, 
and  the  last  details  were  being  settled  in 
conference  committee.  Mr.  Taf  t  then  aroused 
himself,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  bill 
might  be  vetoed  unless  certain  items  looking 
like  tariff  reform  could  be  agreed  upon.  A 
magnificent  fight  was  waged  by  Senator  Cum- 
mins and  others,  including  the  late  Senator 
Dolhver,  in  favor  of  a  marked  revision  of  t^he 
textile  schedules.  An  equally  vigorous  fight 
was  waged  by  Senator  Beveridge  and  others  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  commission  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing businesslike  treatment  of  tariff]questions  in 
future.  Cordial  and  intelligent  support  from 
the  White  House  while  these  great  debates 
were  going  on  in  the  Senate  might  have  put 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  a  very  differ- 
ent shape.     But,  alas,  it  was  not  forthcoming. 

Ms  Chief  After  the  bill  was  passed,  Mr. 
^t^'*p!iUt'  Taft  became  its  one  great,  ar- 
Ainrich  Bill  deut  sponsor.  Mr.  Payne,  of  the 
House,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  knew  very  well  that  the 
bill  had  been  shaped  by  a  vast  coalition  of 
locality  preferences  and  special  interests;  and 
that  a  different  kind  of  tariff  bill  could  not 
have  been  made  unless  some  strong  influence, 
representing  the  country  as  a  whole,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  balance.  Here  was  the 
opportunity  for  a  President,  who  had  been 
elected  on  the  promise  of  helping  to  secure  a 
real  tariff  revision.  Mr.  Payne  and  Senator 
Aldrich  would  have  been  put  in  a  position  to 
make  a  much  better  Republican  tariff  if 
Administration  pressure,  voicing  disinter- 
ested public  opinion,  could  have  helped  them 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  local  and  private 
interests.  But  such  help  was  not  extended, 
and  Mr.  Payne  did  his  best  without  it.  Mr. 
Taft  became  the  champion,  not  simply  of  the 
accepted  Republican  doctrine  of  protection, 
but  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as  a  whole. 
And  it  was  this  championship, — together  with 
Mr.  Taft's  attempt  to  drive  a  number  of 
leading  Western  tariff-reform  Senators  out  of 
the  party  as  heretics, — that  broke  the  party 
down  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1910. 
The  tariff  conunission  could  easily  have  been 
created  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  extra 
session  of  1909,  if  the  President  had  helped. 
Mr.  Taft  is,  in  favor  of  it  now;  but  the  country 
has  given  the  Democrats  a  mandate  to  try 
their  hand  at  the  tariff  in  a  different  way. 
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CONGRESSMAN  SAMUEL  W.  m'CALL,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
(Who  led  the  fight  for  approval  of  the  reciprocity  agreement, 
and  jammed  it  through  the  House  on  Feb.  14,  with- 
out opportunity  for  amendment  or  debate) 


Free  Paper 

for  the 
fteu/apapera 


It  is  freely  said  among  public  men 
at  Washington  that  the  great 
urgency  for  adopting  the  present 
Canadian  reciprocity  measure  is  due  to  the 
section  which  is  going  to  give  the  newspapers 
free  paper  and  pulp.  It  is  true  enough  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  newspaper  support  of  this 
measure  just  now  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
publishers  have  long  wanted  to  get  free  access 
to  the  paper-making  materials  of  the  Canadian 
forests.  They  worked  very  hard,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  they  got 
a  good  deal  of  concession  on  the  mechanical 
pulp  from  which  "news  print,"  so  called,  is 
made.  It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  made  no  concessions 
in  favor  of  the  chemically  treated  pulp,  out  of 
which  is  made  the  paper  that  magazines  and 
books  must  use.  There  was  no  proper  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  this  discrimination 
against  magazines.  The  newspapers  exerted 
very  powerful  and  consistent  pressure  and 
gained  something.  The  general  provisions 
for  free  paper  and  pulp  that  had  been  asked 
for  did  not  appear  in  the  Payne  tariff. 
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xi  i.  T  «r  Now  comes  the  reciprocity  treaty, 

High    Tariff         i  .   i.  i    4.   i  1  4.1. 

on  which  SO  completely  pleases  the 
*'"^"'"'' ''"''•'' metropolitan  press  by  reason  of 
its  section  providing  for  free  paper  and  pulp. 
Before  discussing  that  section  any  further, 
we  ask  our  readers  to  note  the  exact  terms  of 
the  treaty  as  related  to  paper.  Here  is 
the  clause  itself: 

Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp  of 
wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached;  news 
print  paper,  and  other  paper  and  paper  board, 
manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from 
chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  a  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp, 
or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall 
paper,  free. 

The  italics,  of  course,  are  ours.  The  trick 
in  the  clause  is  quite  obvious.  The  paper 
that  newspapers  are  printed  upon  always 
costs  less  than  four  cents  a  pound;  but  the 
wood-pulp  paper  that  thousands  of  magazines 
and  periodicals  buy  costs  as  a  rule  some- 
where between  four  cents  and  five  cents 
a  pound.  Since  the  introduction  of  this 
reciprocity  treaty  in  Congress,  the  selling 
agents  of  the  large  paper-makers  have  in- 
formed^ their  inquiring  customers  that  there 
is  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  treaty 
by  any  publisher  of  a  magazine  or  by  book- 
publishing  houses.  There  is  no  possible  rea- 
son, in  the  nature  of  things,  why  that  line 
should  be  drawn  at  four  cents.  The  sup- 
posed object  of  reciprocity  in  wood  pulp,  and 
paper   made  from   pulp,   is   to   enable   the 


American  consumer  to  draw  upon  the  great 
and  almost  unlimited  forests  of  Canada,  now 
that  our  own  forests  are  so  largely  swept 
away.    Explanations  will  be  welcomed. 

A  Joker  ^^  ^  pHce  line  were  to  have  beai 
of  the  drawn  in  this  clause  of  the  treaty, 
Worst  Sort  ^^  g^ould  have  been  at  five  cents, 
rather  than  at  four.  But  there  is  no  honest 
reason  for  any  price  line  at  all.  It  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  designate  ''all  paper  made 
from  wood  pulp  as  the  compotent  material  of 
chief  value,"  as  entitled  to  free  entry  under 
the  agreement.  This  would  leave  out  of  the 
treaty  the  high-priced  papers  made  of  rags, 
linen,  and  other  materials.  When  the  agita- 
tion for  putting  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free 
list  was  begun  by  the  newspaper  publishers' 
association  in  1907,  they  invited  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  magazines  and  agreed  to  make  no 
distinction  in  their  claims  on  behalf  of  all 
wood-pulp  paper  used  for  making  newsp^)ers, 
periodicals,  and  books.  It  was  with  this 
understanding  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  December,  1907,  pro- 
posed that  such  paper  and  pulp  should  be  put 
upon  the  free  list  by  a  special  enactment. 
There  was  no  thought  at  that  time  in  any- 
body's mind  of  rimning  a  discriminating  line 
through  the  measure  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  newspapers  their  supply  free,  while  sub- 
jecting the  slightly  better  finished  paper  of 
periodicals  to  a  very  high  rate  of  duty.  The 
arguments  for  free  **news-print"  apply  with 
equal  force  to  magazine  and  book  papers. 
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EXTRA  SESSION 
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Rtad  Your  ^^  ^  precisely  because  of  many  he  had  determmed  to  press  the  TariflF  Com- 
But  Before  things  of  this  kind,  requiring  ex-  mission  bill  to  a  favorable  conclusion.  Con- 
fou  Vote  pianation  and  discussion,  that  it  ditions  of  public  business  were  such  in  this 
is  such  a  dangerous  affair  to  jam  an  elabor-  short  session  that  there  was  slight  chance  of 
ate  tariff  bill  down  the  throats  of  Congress-  accomplishing  both  things.  There  are  Sen- 
men  and  Senators  before  they  even  know  ators  who  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  and 
what  the  measure  contains.  The  late  Sena-  dignified  enough  to  insist  that  great  public 
tor  DoUiver,  objecting  to  this  sort  of  thing  in  measures  must  have  consideration  in  Con- 
one  of  his  last  brilliant  speeches  on  the  floor  gress  before  they  are  enacted  into  law. 
of  the  Senate,  made  his  witty  definition  of  an 

**insurgent"asaman  who  insisted  that  a  bill  ffgfationa  with  ^^^  President,  it  is  true,  has 
should  at  least  be  read  before  finally  voted  Canada  spoken  with  winning  and  con- 
upon.  There  are  a  great  many  people  be-  '*'''*"*'^  ^^^  vincing  words  upon  the  desirabil- 
sides  Senator  Cummins  who  wish  to  know  ity  of  closer  relations  between  Canada  and 
why  this  treaty  admits  to  the  United  States  the  United  States.  In  taking  this  tone  he  is 
Canadian  cattle  but  excludes  Canadian  beef,  walking  upon  safe  and  well-trodden  ground. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  American  con-  Close  relations  with  Canada  as  a  definite 
sumers  if  the  beef  as  well  as  the  cattle  were  policy  were  far  advanced  when  Mr.  Taft  was 
admitted  free  of  duty.  It  is  nothing  to  us  in  in  the  cabinet  under  a  former  administration, 
this  country  whether  the  Canadians  allow  Secretary  Root,  with  the  sympathetic  aid  of 
a  reciprocal  arrangement  or  not.  Our  tariff  the  British  ambassador,  the  statesmanlike  co- 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  operation  of  a  great  Governor  General  and 
of  our  own  people.  And  it  would  be  most  a  great  Premier  at  Ottawa,  and  the  good  will 
desirable  that  they  should  be  well  discussed  of  a  friendly  government  at  London,  faced 
in  detail,  and  thoroughly  understood,  before  one  problem  after  another  and  swept  them 
being  adopted.  It  will  not  do  to  reproach  away.  Mr.  Root's  Canadian  policy  was  of 
consistent  and  conservative  Republican  pro-  historic  significance.  Closer  trade  arrange- 
tectionists  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yet  the  ad-  ments  would  naturally  follow  the  settlement 
vanced  tariff  reformers  on  the  other  hand,  for  of  all  disputes,  and  there  are  daily  signs  of  a 
uniting  in  their  wish  to  have  this  agreement  strong  trend  in  the  direction  of  commercial 
studied  and  debated.  unity.     The  thing  most  to  be  desired  is  full 

freedom  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the 

Where  the    ^^^^  ^^  Standpoint  of  party  ad-  United  States.     But  there  is  at  this  moment 

oemoerau    vantage,  this  measure  must  re-  no  need  of  a  reciprocity   trade  agreement 

***"^*       dound  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  merely  to  promote  good  feeling.    There  is 

Democrats.     Its  negotiation,   by  Secretary  ample   good  feehng  already.     Mr.   Champ 

Knox  and  his  technical  helpers,  has  no  party  Clark's  allusion  to  an  ultimate  political  union 

bearing  one  way  or  the  other.     But  its  swift  required  no  apologies.*  It  has  been  freely  talked 

and  undebated  passage  through  the  House  of  of  in  England  and  everywhere  else  for  half 

Representatives, — ^with  the  solid  support  of  a  century.    If  Canada  ever  wishes  to  annex 

the  Democrats  and  the  reluctant  support  of  us,  we  shall  appreciate  the  compliment. 

a  minority  of  the  Repubhcans, — gives  all  the 

political  benefit  of  it,  very  properly,  to  the  ^^  ^^^^     It  follows  that  there  can  be  no 

Democratic  party.    It  does  not  make  them  about       desperate  rush  about  a  reciprocity 

re^x)nsible  for  the  mistakes  of  this  measure,  ''•c^'^''^^'*^    treaty  that  is  not  in  its  main 

but  gives  them  a  right  to  claim  whatever  features  all  that  could  be  desired.    The  best 

merit  there  may  be  in  it  as  a  step  toward  a  way  to  secure  the  Canadian  markets  for  our 

more  liberal  kind  of  tariff  policy.  manufactures  is  to  begin  by  opening  our  own 

markets  to  those  Canadian  products  that  our 

A  chcui  e    ^  ^^^  ^\^xi  for  the  Republicans  people  need  and  ought  to  have.     It  is  not  so 

of         would  have  been  to  reform  some  much  what  this  particular  trade  agreement 

'*^^'^*^     one  schedule  in  the  present  ses-  contains,  as  what  it  omits,  that  has  so  pro- 

sion,  and  to  create  a  really  powerful  and  im-  foundly  stirred  up  the  American  farmers.    If 

portant  tariff  commission  mth  facilities  for  a  they  are  to  see  the  tariff  removed  from  farm 

rapid  but  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  products  which  they  produce,  they  would  like 

tariff  problems.     Mr.  Taft's  insistence  upon  to  see  it  taken  from  some  of  the  things  they 

jamming  the  reciprocity  agreement  through  have  to  buy.    It  is  not  sufficient  for  Congress 

Congress  involved  a  complete  change  of  his  or  for  the  country  that  Mr.  Taft  personally 

program,  inasmuch  as,  earlier  in  the  session,  demands  the  passage  of  this  measure.    His 
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state  of  mind  toward  Canada  is  most  com- 
mendable; but  he  certainly  would  not  pre- 
tend that  he  had  considered  this  measure  in 
its  details.  A  delay  in  ratification  would 
mean  no  affront  to  Canada,  inasmuch  as  this 
treaty  is  of  our  seeking  rather  than  our 
neighbor's.  Furthermore,  the  real  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  conceding  too  much  to 
Canada,  but  whether  we  are  denying  too 
much  to  our  own  people. 


PrtB9urt 


In  fine,  the  time  for  Presidential 
'^atth^  pressure  was  in  the  spring  and 
wrona  Tim.  suj^nier  of  1909,  when  the  whole 
subject  of  tariff  revision  was  under  debate. 
It  would  have  been  easy  enough,  with  Mr. 
Taft's  help  at  that  time,  to  have  made  a 
proper  paper-and-pulp  s^chedule,  free  from 
such  discreditable  "jokers"  as  the  four-cent 
limitation  in  the  pending  agreement.  It 
would  also  have  been  possible,  two  years  ago, 
to  obtain  very  different  textile  schedules  from 
those  adopted,  and  to  have  secured  a  real 
tariff  commission.  While,  then,  there  are 
some  good  things  in  this  agreement  with 
Canada,  it  is  highly  proper  that  Congress 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
measure  and  to  debate  it.  It  is  also  true 
that  most  of  the  good  things  in  the  agreement 
ought  to  have  been  embodied  in  our  own 
tanff  legislation,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
people,  quite  irrespective  of  Canadian  policy. 

A  More  While  there  might,  indeed,  be 
Amazino  some  cxcusc  for  trying  to  get  a 
Intone.  ^^^^^  agreement  confirmed, — 
even  by  the  use  of  patronage  and  the  threat 
of  an  extra  session, — it  is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand reasons  for  some  other  attempts  to 
achieve  legislation  by  executive  pressure  and 
coercion.  Late  in  the  pending  session,  as  a 
total  surprise  to  every  one  concerned,  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  the  Postmaster-General  de- 
manded that  a  radical  increase  in  the  postal 
rates  on  periodicals  should  be  attached  as  a 
"rider"  to  an  already  completed  postal  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  uniform  second-class 
postage  rate  as  applied  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals  has  been  in  force  for  more  than  a 
generation.  The  business  of  the  periodical 
press  has  adjusted  itself  to  present  conditions 
as  a  permanent  policy.  No  change  in  postal 
rates  or  classifications  should  be  made  except 
as  a  permanent  policy  carefully  worked  out. 
If  the  publishers  are  to  change  their  method 
of  doing  business  they  should  have  fair 
notice.  Any  change  of  rates  should  be  of  a 
nature  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  it 
cV^^iJd  have  careful  study  and  consideration. 


som.  Facta  There  are  members  of  the  postal 
in  th.  committees  of  both  houses  of 
^^*  Congress  who  have  studied  these 
subjects  much,  and  who  imderstand  them 
well.  The  present  Postmaster-General  has 
had  no  opportimity  to  study  them  thoroughly 
and  has  given  no  imusual  evidence  of  under- 
standing them  well.  Mr.  Taft,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  matters  before  him,  has  never  had 
time  nor  opportunity  to  know  anything  what- 
ever about  these  detaUs  of  post-ofl5ce  busi- 
ness. Last  year,  in  the  long  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Post-Office  Committee  of  the  House 
gave  many  days  to  full  hearings  upon  the 
question  of  increasing  postage  rates  on  sec- 
ond-class matter.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  is  a  public  man 
of  business  experience  and  a  strong  grasp 
upon  these  subjects.  He  has  made  it  his 
duty  to  study  the  postal  problems,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  members  of 
the  House  Committee,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  As  a  result  of  their  inquiry  last 
year,  they  were  not  able  to  convince  them- 
selves that  the  rates  on  second-class  matter 
ought  to  be  raised  imtil  after  we  should  have 
secured  a  business  organization  of  the  Post- 
Ofiice,  and  could  obtain  accurate  figures,  to- 
gether with  conclusions  worked  out  intelli- 
gently and  fairly  by  men  of  knowledge. 

Need  of  BuBi-  ^  ^^^  J^"^^  commission  was  ap- 
/r«M  M9thoda  In  pointed  Several  years  ago,  indud- 

th.  Poat-oific.  jj^g  Senators  Penrose,  Carter,  and 
Clay,  and  from  the  other  House  the  late  Mr. 
Overstreet,  with  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Moon. 
This  committee  held  hearings  in  New  York, 
Washington,  and  elsewhere,  and  made  an 
illuminating  report,  accomf)anied  by  a  bill 
of  the  highest  value  and  importance.  This 
measure  was  known  as  the  "Overstreet  bill" 
in  the  House,  and  as  the  "Carter  bill"  in  the 
Senate.  It  called  for  a  permanent  director  of 
posts,  with  assistants  in  direct  charge  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  business.  At  present  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  on  the  administrative  side, 
does  not  focus  at  all.  The  present  Postmas- 
ter-General, who  came  to  his  Cabinet  position 
heavily  burdened  with  the  oflSce  of  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  has 
been  obliged  to  give  his  time  to  appointments 
and  to  politics.  Beneath  him  b  an  unmapped 
administrative  wilderness,  roughly  divided 
among  non-communicating  and  unrelated 
tribes,  presided  over  by  chiefs  whose  names 
and  functions  are  as  yet  for  the  most  part  im- 
known.  There  is  no  single  human  being  who 
grasps  the  business  as  a  whole,  or  administers 
it  with  intelligence  or  skill. 
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Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Cortelyou 
^^cJuJ^m'  ^^  remarkably  well  with  an  ob- 
solete system,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  welcomed  the  reconstruction 
that  the  best  study  of  Congress  has  declared 
to  be  necessary.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  Senate  Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee know  perfectly  well,  and  eagerly  de- 
dare,  that  the  one  thing  to  be  done  for  the 
Post-Office  Department  is  to  clean  out  its 
Augean  political  stables, — which  smell  to 
heaven  in  their  rankness, —  and  make  a  busi- 
ness organization  out  of  it.  This  can  be  done 
by  passing  the  Carter  bill.  It  has  no  enemies 
outside  of  the  Department  and  its  political 
beneficiaries.  It  is  not  the  publishers  alone 
who  are  up  in  arms  against  the  system  as 
it  is.  The  thousands  of  faithful  employees 
of  the  Post-Office  Department^ — those  in  the 
arduous  railway-mail  service,  and  those  who 
do  the  real  work  in  all  the  other  branches, — 
are  the  victims  of  this  bad  and  wasteful  sys- 
tem. It  ought  not  to  be  the  business  of 
Postmaster-Generals  or  traveling  post-office 
inspectors  to  '* round  up"  delegates  for  the 
next  national  convention.  Even  the  much- 
maligned  railroads,  accused  of  obtaining  too 
much  from  the  Government  for  carrying  the 
mails,  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent s>'stem  as  are  the  publishers. 

7»«  Baiiroada  '^^^^  >s  no  reason  to  believe  at 
otmmd  Pot-  the  present  time,  however  it  may 
o»t9  Reform  j^^^^  ^^^^  many  years  ago,  that 

the  railroads  are  getting  more  than  they  ought 
to  have  for  the  work  that  they  do.  The  rail- 
roads of  the  country  have  now  a  joint  "  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  Mail  Pay,"  of  which  the 
chairman  is  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  a  high  official 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
systems,  distinguished  for  his  ability  and  his 
thoroughness.  The  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Mr.  Peters,  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  The  six  other  mem- 
bers are  all  of  them  high  officials  of  impor- 
tant railways.  They  have  united  in  a  pre- 
liminary report,  which  became  available  last 
month,  and  which  tears  to  shreds  the  statis- 
tics promulgated  by  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment on  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails.  Less 
politics  and  more  business  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  demand  of  the  railroads.  The 
periodical  publishers,  from  their  own  inde- 
pendent standpoint,  have  also  shown  how 
falladous  and  unreliable  are  the  statistical 
efforts  of  the  Department  to  bolster  up  the 
assault  upon  the  periodicals.  It  is  disgraceful 
to  employ  the  resoiu-ces  of  a  great  department 
to  support  narrow  views  with  wrong  figures. 


Copyright  by  Harris  St  Ewin^.  Wa-ihington 

HON.   JOHN   W.   WEEKS,   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

(Mr.  Weeks,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Postal  Committee  of 
the  House,  is  also  the  champion  of  forest  reserves  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  His  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  last  session,  was  carried  through  the  Senate  on 
February  is  and  became  a  law.  Under  it  we  shall  secure  the 
great  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve  of  the  South  and  the 
mountain  forest  reserves  needed  for  New  England.  Passing 
this  bill  is  one  of  the  few  personal  triiunphs  of  the  expiring 
Sixty-first  Congress. — See  also  page  272.) 

u/i.«  ««iw.    To  return,  however,  to  the  situ- 
up  the       ation  m  Congress; — if  the  Carter 

Carter  BUI?    ^jjj   ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^ 

winter  it  would  have  reorganized  the  Post- 
Oflfice  Department,  and  then  we  could  have 
had  real  economy  and  an  ample  surplus,  with- 
out any  change  of  rates  or  classifications. 
Further  than  that,  we  could  have  had  an 
intelligent  study  and  some  reliable  figures. 
But  why  was  not  the  Carter  bill  passed? 
For  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Admin- 
istration, while  not  openly  opposing  it,  did 
all  that  it  could  to  persuade  the  postal  com- 
mittees not  to  urge  it.  It  is  quite  possible 
indeed  that  Mr.  Taft  has  never  heard  of  the 
Carter  bill.  He  had  been  pushing  a  very 
creditable  scheme  for  economy  in  the  depart- 
ments that  would  put  a  stop  to  the  waste  in 
buying  lead  pencils,  and  that  would  in  many 
other  ways  save  not  merely  cents  but  thou- 
sands of  dollars.    Yet  the  one  great  business 
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department  of  the  Government  which  comes 
into  touch  with  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, is  run  in  a  slipshod  fashion  imder  anti- 
quated laws.  And  the  one  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  getting  this  department  on  a  business 
basis  has  been  traceable  straight  to  the  Ad- 
ministration itself.  To  have  reformed  the 
department  before  191 2  would  have  weak- 
ened it  as  a  political  center.  A  permanent 
director  of  posts  would  not  have  allowed 
his  organization  to  be  used  for  partisan  or 
personal  ends. 

o     L    n        Let  those  people  criticize  Speaker 

Spaaker  Cannon  ^  ,     ^      .n        i      .     ., 

and  the  Caunou  who  will;  but  it  was 
Postal  Latvs  ^^^  Caunou,  in  his  early  career, 
who  gave  the  American  press  its  broad  oppor- 
tunity, by  bills  that  he  promoted  when  he 
served  on  the  Postal  Committee  for  the 
establishment  of  the  uniform  pound-rate 
system.  And  it  was  Speaker  Cannon  who 
chose  and  supported  the  late  Mr.  Overstreet 
as  chairman  of  the  Postal  Committee  and 
who  afterwards  gave  us  the  committee  as 
now  constituted  with  Mr.  Weeks  as  chairman. 
Speaker  Cannon  has  keenly  felt  the  attacks 
of  certain  periodicals,  and  has  not  been  wast- 
ing any  sympathy  upon  the  publishers  who 
might  suffer  by  an  increase  of  the  present  rate. 
But  never,  even  in  his  moods  of  greatest 
wrath,  has  Mr.  Cannon  forgotten  that  there 
are  certain  legislative  proprieties  to  be  ob- 
served, and  that  great  and  underlying  poli- 
cies should  be  fairly  considered.  If  one  cent 
a  pound  on  second-class  matter  is  not  enough, 
Mr.  Cannon  would  wish  to  have  the  matter 
thoroughly  debated,  and  openly  acted  upon. 
The  Overstreet-Penrose  commission  gave  this 
subject  immense  study,  and  refused  to  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  the  rate.  Chairman 
Weeks  and  his  committee  last  winter  also 
wrestled  with  the  question,  and  declined  at 
present  to  propose  any  increase. 

j.^^  During  all  the  early  part  of  the 
Recent  present  session,  the  House  com- 
Proceedino,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  proposition  laid  before  it.  The 
Postmaster- General  was  given  repeated  op- 
portunity to  make  proposals,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  bring  forward.  The  publishers 
meanwhile  were  assured  by  the  House  com- 
mittee that  if  anything  were  imder  considera- 
tion they  should  be  heard.  At  length  the 
time  was  ended  for  taking  up  any  such  ques- 
tion as  a  change  of  rate;  the  postal  appropria- 
tion bill  was  completed;  and  the  statement 
was  made  that  such  new  matter  could  not  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress 


come  up  for  discussion.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee, in  turn,  took  up  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  publishers  were  informed  by  its  lead- 
ing members  that  the  question  of  a  change  of 
rate  could  not  and  would  not  be  considered 
in  the  present  session.  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Crane,  and  their  associates  on 
this  committee,  were  ready  to  report  the 
appropriation  bill,  when  certain  of  them  were 
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SENATOR  CARTER,   OF   MONTANA 
(Whose  great  postal  bill  has  been  side-tracJced  and  ignortJ. 
while  vicious  schemes  have  been  forced  to  the  front) 

summoned  to  the  White  House.  They  were 
told  that  the  President  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  were  determined  to  have  an  inaease 
of  postal  rates  on  periodicals  attached  as 
a  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill,  and  jammed 
through  Congress,  for  the  one  and  only  reason 
that  the  Administration  desired  it. 


Senate 


Several  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  Not  Committee  were  losing  their  seats 
Responsible   ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^  Democratic 

landslide.  If  there  were  reasons  of  a  per- 
sonal kind,  as  has  been  freely  asserted,  why 
they  could  ill  afiFord  to  refuse  the  WTiite 
House  a  favor  that  amounted  to  a  command, 
it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  It  would  merely  illu^ 
trate  the  patronage  evil  in  another  way. 
The  Senators  were  not  guilty  of  any  tricker}' 
in  allowing  this  rider  to  be  attached.  They 
admitted  freely  enough  that  it  was  again^ 
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the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  President  was 
informed  that  it  could  be  thrown  out  on  a 
point  of  order,  unless  the  Senate  should  over- 
ride its  own  rules.  They  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  amendment,  and  they  added  it 
lo  the  appropriation  bill  against  their  own 
judgment,  as  purely  extraneous  matter,  and 
avowedly  at  executive  dictation.  Every 
of^rtunity  had  been  given  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. The  measure  was  held  back  until  the 
ver}'  last,  with  the  idea  that  it  could  be 
crowded  through  under  cover  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  in  its  final  stages.  Furthermore,  the 
publishers,  who  would  have  demanded  a  hear- 
ing, had  been  thrown  entirely  off  their  guard 
by  means  so  mysterious  and  so  peculiar  (not 
reflecting  in  any  way  upon  any  member  of 
either  House  of  Congress)  as  to  seem  well-nigh 
beyond  belief. 

j^^  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
propo^ioH  as  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
''**'^  attempt  to  jam  this  proposal 
through  Congress.  The  plan  of  a  rider  on 
the  appropriation  bill,  sprung  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, is  not  merely  objectionable,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  it  is  scandalous. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress who  denies  this  when  speaking  about  it 
in  private.  But  apart  from  this  scandalous 
method  of  proceeding,  what  about  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  itself?  The  thing  pro- 
posed is  to  weigh  separately  the  advertising 
J^rt  of  magazines  and  periodicals  of  general 
arculation,  and  charge  it  four  times  as  high  a 
rate  as  at  present.  Heretofore  the  post- 
office  has  drawn  no  line  between  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  matter  of  the  uniform 
pound  rate.  The  Canadian  Government, 
^ith  a  widely  scattered  population  and  vast 
distances  to  be  traveled,  charges  a  much 
io^er  uniform  rate  on  newspapers  and  period- 
icds  than  our  own.  It  is  the  mature  con- 
viction of  most  people  who  have  studied  the 
^ubject  carefully  that  the  uniform  pound  rate 
in  this  country  is  sound  public  policy,  and 
that  no  reason  exists  for  changing  it.  The 
l^epartment  at  Washington  says  that  the 
average  haul  of  newspapers  is  shorter  than 
that  of  periodicals.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
but  the  cost  of  handling  the  newspapers,  per 
pound,  including  transportation,  is  decidedly 
greater  than  that  of  handling  periodicals.  It 
is  a  very  transparent  trick  of  the  Post-Ofiice 
Department  to  emphasize  the  item  of  trans- 
portation and  ignore  all  the  other  factors  of 
cost  If  a  dozen  large  periodicals  of  wide 
circulation  were  suddenly  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence, the  Post-Ofl5ce  Department,  instead  of 


SENATOR  BOIES  PENROSE,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
(Mr.  Penrose  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post- 
Office  affairs,  and  he  was  also  head  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Commission,  of  which  Senators  Carter  and  Clay  were 
members,  which  made  a  report  opposed  in  every  way  to  the 
methods  and  projects  of  the  present  Postmaster-General,  and 
which  demanded  complete  business  reorganization  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department.  The  Carter  bill  was  prepared  as  repre- 
senting Mr.  Penrose's  views  as  well  as  those  of  the  entire 
commission  composed  of  three  members  of  each  House) 

benefiting  by  its  relief  from  the  duty  of 
carrying  and  distributing  them,  would  be  a 
positive  and  very  considerable  loser.  This  is 
a  proposition  that  could  be  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  mind. 


Taxing 

the 

AdvBrtiatra 


The  advertising  parts  of  a  maga- 
zine are  just  as  legitimate  and 
desirable  as  the  reading  part.  It 
is  highly  profitable  to  the  post-ofl5ce  to  carry 
these  advertising  pages,  because  they  result 
in  the  purchase  of  millions  of  two-cent  stamps. 
Furthermore,  to  put  a  heavy  penalty  upon 
the  display  advertising  pages  might  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  many  periodicals  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  newspapers  that  carry 
advertising  matter  disguised  as  news  or  as 
pure  reading.  Nowadays  the  best  magazines 
and  periodicals  edit  their  advertising  with 
great  care.  There  are  reasons  of  public 
policy  why  it  would  be  most  vicious  to  dis- 
criminate against  magazine  advertising.  The 
tax  proposed  would  be  so  heavy,  in  the  case 
of  some  periodicals,  as  to  absorb  their  entire 
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profits.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  separat- 
ing magazines  from  newspapers  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  postage  rates.  The  country 
newspapers  already  have  the  benefii,  of 
entirely  free  distribution  within  the  coimty 
of  publication.  Other  newspapers  should 
claim  no  favors  as  against  magazines. 

Our  New  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  principal  objections  to 
Censor  at  the  proposedj  bill  is  that  the 
**^^'^*  Postmaster-General  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  to  decide  what  is  a  newspa- 
per and  what  is  not.  The  editors  of  agricul- 
tural periodicals  throughout  the  country  were 
up  in  arms  against  this  peculiar  measure  last 
month,  and  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock, 
fearing  their  opposition,  proceeded  to  throw 
out  ballast.  Assuming  in  advance  the  r61e  of 
censor,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  the 
agricultural  publishers  need  not  be  worried, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  construe  them  all  as 
newspapers  and  exempt  them  from  the  new 
rates.  A  Senator  who  had  conferred  with 
Mr.  Hitchcock  regarding  an  agricultural 
periodical  in  the  Senator's  State,  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  our  self-constituted  arbiter  and 
press  censor,  in  his  scheme  for  dividing  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  had  hit  upon  a  very 
pretty  little  device  for  bringing  the  agricul- 
tural periodicals  into  the  fold  of  the  favored 
class.  They  could  nm  a  few  inches  of  market 
reports,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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They  would  thus  be  spared  the 
disaster  of  paying  what  in  their 
cases  would  amount  to  four  cents 
a  poimd  on  their  entire  weight;  for  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  are  a  good  many 
surprising  things  in  the  details  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's now  famous  bill.  His  proposal  to 
charge  quadruple  postage  applies  not  merely 
to  advertising  pages,  such  as  are  seen  in  this 
magazine,  but  also  to  ''sheets  of  any  publica- 
tion .  .  .  containing  in  whole  or  part  any 
advertisement."  It  happens  that  most  of 
the  agricultural  papers  (like  the  women's 
magazines  and  various  periodicals  having 
a  large  page  format)  are  so  made  up  as  to  carry 
at  least  some  advertising  upon  every  sheet, 
though  not  by  any  means  upon  every  page. 
The  Hitchcock  bill  would  necessitate  a  re- 
arrangement of  materials  that  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  agricultural  press,  although 
a  periodical  printed  like  this  Review,  which 
keeps  its  reading  sheets  and  its  advertising 
sheets  separate,  is  not  affected  in  that  par- 
ticular. It  is  obvious  that  the  Postmaster- 
General,  in  promising  inununity  to  the  agri- 
cultural press,  has  been  making  assumptions 


that  Congress  may  decline  to  honor.  The 
agricultural  editors  and  publishers  cannot 
indeed,  afford  to  be  penalized.  They  ha\t 
just  as  good  reason  to  claim  the  imiform  one- 
cent-a-pound  rate  as  have  the  newspapers, 
and  in  most  cases  their  claim  is  even  better. 
But  the  agricultural  press  does  not  wish  to  be 
the  recipient  of  sly  or  dubious  favors  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  a  grantor  of  in- 
dulgences. There  is  not  an  agricultural  edi- 
tor in  the  country  who  does  not  know  that  the 
periodicals  of  general  circulation  have  as  good 
title  to  the  uniform  postage  rate  as  the  more 
special  periodicals. 

Are  There  ^^^  reason  Can  there  be  for 
Other  Priuiieged  exempting  the  agricultural  press, 
Oharaetera?  ^^^jj^^^t  exempting  the  press  de- 
voted to  any  other  pursuit  or  calling?  Maga- 
zines and  periodicals  like  the  organ  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  might  ask 
why  coal  miners  or  carpenters  or  journeymen 
printers  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  circulate 
their  periodicals  as  have  the  farmers.  It  was 
rumored  at  Washington  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  also  proposing,  in  this  orgy  of 
immunities  and  indiJgences,  to  soothe  the 
publishers  of  the  religious  press  of  the  coun- 
try. But  here  again  who  is  to  draw  the 
line  and  how?  Our  excellent  neighbor,  Tkt 
Churchman,  with  its  fine  pictures  of  Spanish 
cathedrals,  and  its  bold  views  about  prelates 
and  statesmen,  is  a  living  refutation  of  the 
slander  that  the  Episcopal  Church  interferes 
with  no  man's  religion  or  politics.  Now, 
surely,  this  periodical  edited  by  Dr.  McBee 
belongs  in  the  category  of  the  religious  presi. 
But  how  about  another  esteemed  nei^bor, 
the  OuUookj  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  with  the  well-annoimced  assistance 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt?  Is  the  OuUook  any 
less  religious  for  having  changed  its  name 
from  the  Christian  Union?  No  one  would 
like  to  deny  the  ability  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  to  decide  all  these  nice  questions. 
He  could,  indeed,  put  us  all  in  our  prqxT 
places.  The  trouble  is  that  the  preliminaries 
of  a  great  national  convention  and  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  are  already  looming  up 
before  Mr.  Hitchcock;  and  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  nobody  would  ever  find  him  person- 
ally working  on  this  new  post-office  job.  The 
granting  of  indulgences  to  the  meek  and 
acqliiescent  (they  have  been  shriven  in  ad- 
vance) and  the  refusal  of  absolution  to  the 
fore-doomed  muck-rakers,  might  be  eas> 
enough.  But  the  making  out  of  bills  of 
health  for  the  remaining  thousands  of  period- 
icals of  this  country  would  become  tangled  up 
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in  red  tape,  or  settled  offhand  in  queer  wa3rs 
by  obscure  and  susceptible  underlings. 

^^^  Even  as  things  are,  the  Post- 
Omrtain  Office  Department  is  in  a  hope- 
Dmimttkmt  j^^^  tangle  of  its  own  arbitrary 
rulings  about  second-class  matter  and  other 
things.  An  attempt  to  discriminate  among 
or  against  periodicals  without  defining  them 
in  the  law,  would  have  unanticipated  results, 
and  would  lead  to  intolerable  tyrannies  and 
abuses.  Horace  Greeley  circulated  the  Weekly 
Tribune  as  a  national  periodical  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Harper^ s 
WeMy  in  that  period,  just  fifty  years  ago, 
was  also  circulated  everywhere.  Who  would 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  suggest  that 
Grede/s  weekly  should  have  been  mailed  at 
one  rate  of  postage,  and  Harper's  Weekly  at 
another?  The  Independent^  edited  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  was  a  powerful  weekly  in 
those  days,  and  the  elder  Bowen,  who  owned 
it,  would  have  spoken  out  in  righteous  indig- 
nation if  anybody  at  Washington  had  said 
that  new^>apers  ought  to  have  a  more  favor- 
able rate  of  postage  than  periodicals  like  his. 
For  exactly  twenty  years  this  Review,  under 
continuous  direction  and  editorship,  has  en- 
deavored to  summarize  each  month  the  really 
significant  news  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world  and  to  interpret  it  with  fairness.  No 
periodical  or  newspaper  has  conformed,  more 
truly  than  this  one,  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  Congress  when  it  established  the 
uniform  pound  rate.  It  is  our  mature  opin- 
ion that  the  one-cent-a-pound  rate  would  be 
just  as  good  for  the  years  to  come,  as  it  has 
been  for  the  long  years  that  lie  behind. 

c^^^^  The  slight  deficit  in  the  Post- 
c»r9  of  Office  Department  is  due  to  poli- 
^^^^^  tics  in  the  first  instance.  It  could 
te  wiped  out  immediately,  by  getting  rid  of 
political  postmasters,  and  paying  only  those 
who  do  the  real  work  in  the  post-offices.  It 
could  also  be  gotten  rid  of  by  reorganizing  the 
niral  free  delivery  service,  not  to  harm  it  in 
the  least,  but  to  make  it  efficient.  There  are 
a  dozen  other  ways  in  which  a  permanent  di- 
rector of  the  posts  could  turn  the  deficit  into 
a  surplus,  without  a  thought  of  increasing 
any  rates  or  charges.  The  expansion  of  rural 
free  delivery  has  thrown  upon  the  post-office 
a  huge  expenditure  without  any  appreciable 
income.  This  expense  for  a  few  years  might 
wdl  have  been  met  by  a  definite  appropria- 
tion. The  profits  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment are  'so  great,  however,  that  they  have 
already  almost  entirely  covered  the  deficit 


created  by  the  nu-al  service.  Nothing  has 
prevented  the  turning  of  a  post-office  deficit, 
now  very  small,  into  a  large  visible  surplus, 
except  political  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
business  reforms;  and  this  political  obstruc- 
tion has  come  chiefly, — so  well-informed  Sen- 
ators and  Congressman  declare, — from  a 
Postmaster-General  who  was  also  at  the  same 
time  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Conmiittee. 

Politic,  and  '^^  g^^ring  impropriety  of  turn- 
Not/iifio  ing  over  the  management  of  the 
*'**'^*  postal  business  of  the  United 
States  to  the  manager  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign, has  become  obvious  to  all  men  of  all 
parties.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  as  we  have  always 
gladly  admitted,  could  learn  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  as 
well  as  he  has  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of 
party  politics.  He  is  the  unhappy  victim  of 
a  situation  that  he  did  not  create.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  him  or  any  other  man  to  serve 
these  two  divergent  interests  at  the  same 
time.  How  could  any  man,  in  so  distracting 
a  predicament,  give  wise  thought  and  direc- 
tion to  postal  affairs,  or  rid  his  mind  of  politi- 
cal motives  when  he  has  decisions  to  make? 
The  scheme  to  penalize  the  magazines, 
though  pretending  to  have  a  postal-revenue 
motive,  has  no  merits  whatever  from  the 
revenue  standpoint.  If  second-class  matter 
at  one  cent  a  pound  is  not  paying  enough,  a 
very  simple  and  obvious  device  would  be  to 
increase  that  rate  by  25  per  cent,  or  even 
50  per  cent.  Such  an  increase  would  inmiedi- 
ately  wipe  out  the  existing  deficit,  would 
change  no  relative  conditions,  and  raise  no 
questions  in  that  broad,  shadowy  zone  be- 
tween newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  no 
man  can  be  safely  allowed  to  determine. 

A  Curious  ^^^  haphazard  and  ridiculous 
Exemption  nature  of  the  recent  proposition 
^'"^  can  be  shown  by  examining  an- 
other of  its  details.  Tacked  on  to  this  new 
provision  are  these  final  words:  ^^ provided , 
that  the  increased  rate  shall  not  apply  to  publi- 
cations mailing  less  than  four  thousand  pounds 
of  each  issued  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock added  this  proviso  to  accommodate  a 
Senator  who  was  interested  in  a  compara- 
tively small  periodical  in  his  own  State.  But 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  means. 
The  great  organ  of  Wall  Street,  far  more 
profitable  than  most  of  the  popular  period- 
icals, is  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, Its  subscription  price  is  ten  dollars  a 
year,  and  its  advertising  rates,  of  course,  are 
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not  low.  Yet  it  claims  a  circulation  of  only 
2000  copies.  Why  should  it  have  access  Jo 
the  mails,  in  order  to  reach  leading  bankers 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  one  cent  a 
pound  on  its  present  circulation,  while  it 
would  have  to  pay  four  cents  a  pound  if  its 
circulation  were  considerably  larger?  This 
financial  journal,  which  appears  weekly,  has 
a  series  of  special  supplements,  some  of  them 
bulky,  amounting  to  thirty-four  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Its  "bank  and  quotation"  sup- 
plement is  monthly,  its  "railway  supple- 
ment* *  is  quarterly,  and  so  on.  By  a  proper 
distribution  of  these  supplements  in  asso- 
ciation with  its  fifty-two  weekly  issues,  this 
paper  could  evidently  avoid  altogether  the 
four-cent  rate,  although  its  supplements  are 
loaded  with  profitable  advertising.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  admirable  organ  of  bank- 
ing and  financial  interests  had  its  issues  ag- 
gregated on  a  monthly  basis,  it  would  be 
compelled,  undoubtedly,  to  pay  four  cents  a 
pound  on  its  entire  weight. 

Exem  tin  ^^^  forcgoing  iUustratiou  is  used 
a  LiQuor  to  show  how  full  of  tricks  is  this 
Organ  pfoviso  for  the  exemption  of  peri- 
odicals mailing  less  than  4000  pounds  at  one 
time.  Take  another  illustration:  The  great 
organ  of  the  distillers  and  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  is  an  extremely  valuable  property, 
loaded  with  high-priced  advertising,  yet  nat- 
urally having  a  restricted  circulation.  Its 
outside  claim  is  a  circulation  of  4500  copies. 
It  circulates  throughout  the  country,  so  that 
the  post-ofl5ce  must  give  it  the  benefit  of 
a  long  average  haul.  Yet  it  would  be  very 
feasible  for  this  periodical  to  keep  each  copy 
well  inside  the  weight  of  sixteen  ounces,  so  as 
to  avoid  mailing  more  than  4000  pounds  at 
each  issue.  This  organ  of  the  liquor  trade  is 
purely  a  commercial  affair.  It  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  education  or  culture  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  not  criticizing  it,  but  we  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  President  Taft 
just  why  it  is  that  they  propose  to  multiply 
the  p)ostal  rate  on  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
while  exempting  from  any  increase  a  great 
number  of  highly  profitable  periodicals  like 
this  organ  of  the  wine  and  spirit  interests? 

^  The  truth  is  that  these  strictly 
8en99ieaa  Commercial  or  trade  organs,  load- 
£x0mption  ^^  ^^^  advertising  which  has 
no  popular  character,  have  always  wondered 
at  the  liberal  treatment  accorded  them  in 
being  allowed  to  circulate  along  with  regular 
newspapers  and  public  journals  at  the  one- 
cent  rate.     Under  the  Canadian  law,  which 


at  this  moment  circulates  the  Amesicvk 
Review  of  Reviews  as  a  newspaper  at  one 
cent  a  pound  (advertising  arid  all),  these  trade 
journals  now  have  to  pay,  at  the  least,  four 
cents  a  pound,  because  they  are  not  recog- 
nized as  having  the  news  character.  The 
Canadian  magazines  and  periodicals  are  cir- 
culated throughout  Canada  at  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  a  pound!  But  Mr.  Hitchcock  now 
prop)oses  an  arrangement  that  would  compel 
the  Christian  HeraUdy  for  example,  to  pay  four 
cents  a  pound  on  its  entire  weight,  while  ad- 
mitting the  famous  Bonf art's  Wine  and  Spirit 
Circular  at  one  cent  a  pound  (advertising  and 
all).  This,  of  course,  is  not  devised  in  the 
interest  of  the  postal  revenues.  It  costs  the 
Government  a  great  deal  more  to  carry  and 
distribute  a  p)ound  of  mere  leaflets,  numbering 
many  pieces  to  the  pound,  than  to  carry  and 
deliver  magazines  weighing  a  pound  per  copy. 
No  small  publisher  has  ever  claimed  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  better  rate  at  the  post-ofl5ce 
than  the  large  publishers.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  large  publisher  has  ever  wished 
a  better  rate  than  that  given  to  the  small 
publishers, — although  the  business  of  the 
large  ones  is  much  more  profitable  to  the 
post-ofl5ce.  The  purpose  of  the  4000-pound 
exemption  was  merely  to  diminish  opposition 
to  the  bill.  A  great  many  highly  profitable 
commercial  and  trade  organs  could  so  adapt 
their  business  as  to  be  exempt  under  thLi 
limit.  A  monthly  periodical  mailing  15,000 
pounds  could  become  a  weekly  and  escape 
altogether  the  increased  rate.  A  weekly 
paper  now  mailing  somewhat  more  than  4000 
pounds  could  use  a  lighter  paper,  diminish  the 
size  of  its  page,  and  escape  the  penalty. 

Out  with  Political^  thisdiscussion  seems  protracted, 
in  with  the  occasion  must  be  urged  in 
Buainesai  justification.  Never  has  so  im- 
proper or  imfair  an  attack  been  made  upon 
the  freedom  of  National  journalism.  The 
real  question  is  not  one  of  increased  postage 
rates,  but  one  of  purposeful  and  malignant 
discrimination.  The  scheme  was  carefully 
held  back  till  the  last  moment,  so  that  Con- 
gress might  not  fully  understand  it,  and  so 
that  the  periodicals  should  have  no  time  to 
discuss  it  with  their  readers.  Whether  wisely 
or  imwisely,  the  publishers  of  periodicals 
bought  advertising  space  in  newspapers  in 
order  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  immi- 
nence and  real  nature  of  the  trick  that  was  on 
foot  in  Washington.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
told  that  this  magazine  has  had  no  part  in 
that  particular  method  of  journalism  called 
"muck-raking."    We   have   endeavored   to 
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treat  public  oflSdals  with  all  the  respect  due 
them — often  more  than  their  personal  deserts 
—and  have  given  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  every  case.  But  a  public  journal 
owes  duties  to  its  readers;  and  any  attempt 
to  muzzle  the  freedom  of  magazines  and 
periodicals,  in  their  nation-wide  discussion  of 
problems  of  politics  or  finance,  ought  to  be 
rq)udiated  with  emphasis.  The  proposal  to 
set  up  an  odious  censorship  in  the  Post-Office 
Department  at  Washington  deserves  rebuke. 
However  Senators  and  Congressmen  may 
have  resented  criticisms  and  personal  attacks 
in  certain  magazines  and  periodicals,  they  do 
not  wish  the  press  to  be  censored  by  a  politi- 
cal Post-Office  Department, — any  more  than 
they  themselves  like  to  be  tyrannized  over  by 
that  same  Department,  in  the  appointments 
that  affect  the  welfare  of  their  respective 
localities.  We  are  all  of  us  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  any  postal  rate  that  scientific  and  able 
business  men  may  think  proper.  But  the 
Post-Office  Department,  which  has  exercised 
peily  tyranny  in  a  himdred  ways,  is  now  pro- 
posing to  exercise  large  tyranny.  Only  one 
thing  do  we  ask  of  our  friends  and  readers; 
that  is,  an  insistent  demand  that  politics  and 
politicians  be  scourged  out  of  the  post-office 
system,  and  that  business  men  and  business 
methods  be  brought  in. 


Th€  Pr9sid€nt  ^^^  ^^  ^^  pubHc  men  who  have 

as  Tratfi9r    attained  the  dignity  of  chief  mag- 

MdSpwhtr  i^^Y^^Q^  hsLve  traveled  so  widely 

or  have  known  so  many  parts  of  the  coimtry 

at  first  hand,  as  has  President  Taft.     Before 


>.>??^^^ 
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PiESlDENT  TAFT:    "NOW,  WHO*LL  CARRY  THIS  GRH*?" 
From  the  Press  (New  York) 


his  nomination,  Mr.  Taft  was  a  veritable 
globe  trotter.  Since  he  has  become  Presi- 
dent he  has  made  many  and  extensive 
speech-making  trips  North  and  South,  East 
and  West.  With  each  succeeding  tour  his 
audiences  have  noticed  greater  ease  and 
breadth  in  public  speaking.  Last  month  he 
made  a  dozen  stirring  addresses  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  at  widely  separated  points.  On 
February  lo,  addressing  the  National  Corn 
Exposition  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Colum- 
bus, he  appealed  to  the  farmers  to  support 
Canadian  reciprocity.  The  same  day  he 
spoke  to  the  Ohio  State  University.  The 
next  day  he  admonished  the  leaders  of  his 
party  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  and  polit- 
ical duty,  in  an  address  to  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature  at  Springfield.  After  speeches  at 
Decatur  and  other  towns,  he  made  the  Lin- 
coln address  to  the  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Early  in  the  present  month  he 
will  begin  a  Southern  tour  of  speech-making 
with  an  address,  on  March  8,  before  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  In  Jime  he  will  move  to  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and 
from  there  several  excursions  into  the  East 
and  Middle  West  are  being  planned.  An 
itinerary  has  already  been  made  for  a  fall 
tour  to  begin  witli  an  address  at  the  Kansas 
State  Fair  at  Hutchinson,  late  in  September. 
President  Taft's  reasoning  in  behalf  of  reci- 
procity with  Canada  has  been  cogent  and 
persuasive.  However  Congress  and  political 
leaders  generally  may  have  objected  to  "  rail- 
roading" methods  in  putting  the  reciprocity 
measure  through  Congress,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and 
great  value  of  making  the  people  at  large 
acquainted,  through  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  with  the  scope,  intent  and 
merits  of  such  a  measure. 

Gr0at  Debatin  Ncvcr  in  rcccut  timcs  has  debat- 
intht  ing  in  the  United  States  Senate 
Senate  ^^^^  ^^  ^  higher  plane  of  ability 
than  in  the  session  now  ending.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  election  of  Senators  by  popular 
vote  has  been  notable.  The  debate  on  the 
Lorimer  case  has  been  thorough  beyond  all 
Senate  precedents.  The  tariff  commission  as 
a  topic  was  somewhat  obscured  by  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  Another  topic  of  the 
month  was  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  President  Taft  has  insisted  upon  such 
fortification,  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  leading 
American  exponent  of  peace  ideas,  has  fully 
supported  the  President.    Colonel  Goethals, 
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passed  the  Senate  on  February  2,  but  (^po- 
sition in  the  House  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  measure  would  fail  to  become  a  law.  We 
greatly  need  more  direct  commimication  with 
South  America,  although  the  best  way  to  obtain 
it  is  a  question  hard  to  agree  upon. 


Mr.  Meyer 

and 
the  Nauy 


SENATOR    BEVERinCE,    OF   INDIANA 

(Whose  last  weeks  at  the  close  of  twelve  years  in  the 

Senate  have  been  marked  by  great  activity  and 

brilliant  debating) 

who  is  digging  the  canal,  has  shown  Congress 
the  engineering  problems  involved,  while  Sen- 
ator Money  and  others  have  presented  the 
general  arguments  in  favor  of  such  defenses 
at  Panama  as  would  enable  us  to  make  good 
our  purposes  in  constructing  the  great  water- 
way. Senator  Root's  speeches  have  been  of 
exceptional  scope  and  power  in  the  present 
session,  although  many  of  his  admirers  had 
hoped  that  he  might  support  the  measure 
looking  to  the  popular  election  of  Senators. 
Senators  Root,  Burton,  Cummins,  and  others 
made  strong  arguments  against  Mr.  Lorimer's 
retention  of  his  seat,  while  Senator  Bailey  of 
Texas  made  the  principal  speech  in  Lorimer's 
favor.  Senator  Beveridge,  who  retires  on  the 
4th  of  March,  has  spoken  with  great  effect  on 
several  questions.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  favor  strongly  the  popular  election  of 
Senators,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  his 
minority  report  turned  the  tide  against  Lor- 
imer.  Mr.  Beveridge  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  prompt  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Canadian  agreement.  His  argu- 
ment was  on  the  broad  policy  of  close  relation- 
ship, rather  than  upon  the  details  of  the 
^asure  itself.  The  Ocean  Mail  Subsidy  bill, 
nded  to  encourage  American  steamships, 


The  Naval  appropriation  bill 
carries,  in  round  figures,  $125,- 
000,000.  This  includes  two  large 
battleships  and  fourteen  smaller  vessels. 
Secretary  Meyer's  management  of  the  Xa\y 
Department  has  won  great  approval  by  rea- 
son of  its  intelligence  and  efficiency'.  The 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  proper 
defenses  and  the  full  establishment  of  a  naval 
base  in  the  Caribbean,  will  enable  our  fleet  to 
move  quickly  from  one  ocean  to  the  other, 
and  will  thus  in  the' end  permit  us  to  maintain 
a  smaller  navy  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessar>'. 

y^^        By  an  overwhelming  majority  the 

Appalachian   United  States  Senate  has  at  last 

f'orestReserues^^^^^^  a  bill  for  the  creatioD  of 

the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  For- 
est Reserves.  This  measure,  which  had 
l^assed  the  House  at  the  last  session,  under 


Cup)'rii;ht  l>y  Harris  &  Ewinii,  Waahington 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BAILEY,  OF  TEXAS 
(Foremost  Democratic  orator  of  the  Senate) 
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the  energetic  championship  of  Representa- 
tive Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $10,000,000 
to  be  expended  by  the  federal  Government 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  during  the 
next  five  years,  in  protecting  the  watersheds 
of  navigable  streams  which  have  their  rise  in 
the  White  and  Appalachian  Mountains. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  comes  not  a  day  too 
soon  for  the  salvation  of  the  White  Mountain 
forests.  Serious  ravages  have  already  been 
committed,  but  the  nation  may  be  thankful 
that  so  great  an  area  of  fine  forest  still  re- 
mains uninjured.  The  fact  that  the  State  of 
Xew  Hampshire  has  already  taken  steps  to 
protect  the  famous  Crawford  Notch  indi- 
cates that  a  wise  and  practical  cooperation 
between  the  federal  and  State  governments 
may  be  expected.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission  consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Agriculture,  and  the  Interior,  and 
two  members  each  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
who  shall  supervise  the  purchase  of  the  areas 
to  be  included  in  the  reservations.  In  years 
past  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  more  than 
once  directed  attention  to  the  pressing  need 
of  such  a  measure  as  this,  and  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  record  the  successful  ending  of  the 
long  and  sometimes  discouraging  campaign 
for  its  adoption. 

i-_  Si  nator  Bourne  of  Oregon  is  the 

Mn^bf*fiin  prt^sident  of  a  National  Progres- 
***™""^  -^i^e  Republican  League,  theobject 
d  which  is  announced  to  be  "the  promotion 
of jtoliuhLr  g<>\emment  and  progressive  legis- 
Iiooil''  \Vith  possibly  one  or  two  excep- 
,  all  iht^  United  States  Senators  who  have 
cla5-t<<i  as  Progressives  have  become 
lamtbers  of  this  league,  and  most  of  the  well- 
kwum  leiiders  in  what  has  been  known  as  the 
pnfpt^ive  movement  in  Republican  politics 
iiellso  included  in  the  membership.  There 
'oubtlet>s,  many  other  organizations  that 
I  avow  the  same  general  object,  but  the 
I  sets  out  to  attain  that  object  through 
i^^wciiic  reforms.  These  are:  (i)  Popu- 
lar flection  oi  United  States  Senators;  (2) 
f^rect  priniaries  for  all  elective  offices; 
(^  IHreci  election  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tsmti  convention,  with  opportunity  for  the 
Vtitei  to  indicate  his  choice  for  President  and 
VllihPresident;  (4)  Amendments  to  the 
Slile  constitutions  providing  for  the  initia- 
ting referendum,  and  recall;  (5)  A  thorough- 
§mg  corrupt  practices  act.  Some  of  the 
States  which  the  progressive  Senators  repre- 
sent have  already  embodied  in  their  legisla- 


Photograph  by  tlic  Amrricaii  Pre^s  As^i*.  i.itiin,  N.  Y. 
HON.  GEORGE  V.  L.  MEYER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 
(A  recent  snap-shot) 

tion  all  of  these  reforms  except  the  first,  which 
requires  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. In  Oregon,  however,  the  people 
have  secured  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
by  compelling  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
to  vote  for  the  popular  choice.  Since  these 
reforms  have  already  made  such  marked 
progress  in  a  number  of  States,  the  new  league 
may  with  reason  consider  itself  as  justified  in 
working  for  their  adoption  in  others.  Not 
all  Republicans  who  regard  themselves  as 
"progressive"  would  be  willing  to  declare 
their  adherence  to  every  one  of  the  five 
methods  which  the  league  has  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  its  general  object.  Probably 
every  Progressive  Republican,  however, 
would  endorse  one  or  more  of  the  five,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  in  that  mental  attitude 
are  open  to  conviction,  and  may  later  be 
brought  to  accept  the  whole  platform  of  the 
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league  as  it  stands.  On  page  333  of  this 
number  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater,  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee,  states  some  of 
the  objections  to  the  Oregon  plan  for  selecting 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  by 
direct  primary.  In  succeeding  pages  there 
is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  hour  in  American  politics — "Will  There 
Be  a  New  Party  ?  "  An  independent,  a 
Democrat,  and  a  Republican,  take  part  in 
this  discussion. 

The  A  nth     ^^    ^"^    February    number    the 
Bribery      work  of  ridding  Adams  County, 

Campuign      qj^j^^    ^^    ^^^   ^^jj    ^^    VOte-SClling 

was  described  in  detail.  The  process  of 
purification,  conducted  by  Judge  A.  Z.  Blair, 
was  continued  last  month  and  culminated 
with  the  return  of  328  indictments  by  the 
grand  jury  in  a  single  day.  These  were  all 
against  voters  who  had  entered  voluntary 
pleas  of  guilty.     The  total   number  of  in- 


dictments in  the  coimty  was  2148,— one- 
third  of  the  electorate.  In  Sdoto  County 
(just  east  of  Adams)  similar  procedure  re- 
sulted in  forty-one  indictments.  Mean^rfiile, 
a  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  under  which  Judge  Blair  acted  ha\Tng 
been  raised,  a  test  case  was  presented  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  In  the 
interim  proceedings  have  been  suspended  by 
general  agreement.  In  Danvme,  Illinois, 
about  200  indictments  were  returned  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  for  the  offense  of  vote-selling.  It  is 
evident  that  the  lesson  of  Adams  County  has 
been  effective  beyond  the  State  boundaries. 


Women's 
Votes  In 
Seattle 


In  the  "recall''  election  for  the 
mayoralty  held  "in  the  dty  of 
Seattle  on  February  7,  the  women 
voters,  who  had  been  enfranchised  only  three 
months  before  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Washington  State  constitution, 
had  a  striking  and  unusual  opportunity  to 
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PROFESSOR  CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM.  CANDIDATE  IN  THE  CHICAGO  PRIMARIES  FOR 
THE  MAYORALTY  NOMINATION  ON  FEBRUARY  28 


show  what  woman  suffrage  really  means  in 
an  important  municipal  campaign.  This  par- 
ticular contest  had  attracted  far  more  than 
ordinary  attention  throughout  the  country, 
smce  it  was  the  second  important  recall  elec- 
tion that  has  been  held  since  this  electoral 
innovation  was  proposed,  the  first  having 
taken  place  two  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  a  total  vote  of  over  62,000, 
Mayor  Gill,  whose  recall  had  been  demanded, 
was  defeated  by  a  plurality  of  over  6000 
votes,  the  successful  candidate  being  Mr. 
George  W.  Billing.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  whatever  that  it  was  the  women 
voters  who  accomplished  Mayor  Gill's  defeat. 
The  recall  petition  alleged  that  Gill  had 
abused  the  appointive  power  by  selecting  men 
personally  unfit  for  the  offices  to  which  they 
were  appointed;  that  he  had  not  only  neg- 
lected but  had  actually  refused  to  enforce  the 
criminal  laws,  and  had  permitted  Seattle  to 
become  a  refuge  for  the  criminal  classes.  In 
a  clearly  defined  issue  of  clean  government 
against  the  open  toleration  of  vice  there  could 
be  little  question  of  how  the  women  of  the 
city  would  vote.    Of  the  71,000  registered 


voters  in  Seattle,  22,000  were  women,  and 
a  large  majority  of  them  voted  for  the  recall. 

Cfiieago'8  ^^^  year's  mayoralty  election  in 
Mayoralty  Chicago  is  arousing  much  inter- 
campaign  ^^^  Although  the  voting  does 
not  take  place  until  April,  the  candidacies  for 
the  primary  nominations  were  well  under  way 
early  last  month.  Of  the  half-dozen  candi- 
dates for  the  Republican  nomination,  the  one 
best  known  to  the  country  was  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who,  five  years  ago,  prepared  an  important 
report  on  the  municipal  revenues  of  the  city, 
and  after  his  election  as  alderman  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  city's  expenditures.  This  body,  known 
as  the  Merriam  Commission,  employed  the 
best  known  available  experts  in  the  country 
to  study  the  various  city  departments  and  to 
devise  improved  methods.  In  offering  him- 
self as  a  candidate  at  the  primaries  for  the 
mayoralty  nomination.  Professor  Merriam 
promised  to  put  the  constructive  recom- 
mendations of  the  conunission  into  effect, 
should  he  be  elected  Mayor. 
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A  GROUP  AT   THE  GREELEY   CENTENARY   EXERCISES  AT   CHAPPAQUA.    N.    Y. 
(Mrs.  Clendenin,  Horace  Greeley's  daughter,  with  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M.  Clendenin,  in  the  center) 


j^^  The  present  generation  neither 
Qreeiey  knows  nor  honors  its  great  jour- 
cenunniai  ^alists,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  centenary  of  the  greatest  of  all  Amer- 
ican newspaper  editors  was  permitted  to  pass, 
on  the  third  of  last  month,  with  compara- 
tively slight  recognition.  Unfortunately  for 
his  permanent  fame,  the  events  of  Horace 
Greeley's  latter  years  caused  his  surviving 
contemporaries  to  remember  him  as  a  politi- 
cian rather  than  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion. 
Yet  it  is  but  fair  that  his  career  should  be 
judged  by  what  he  achieved  in  his  chosen 
calling,  apart   from  the  exigencies   of   poli- 


tics. As  editor  of  the  Tribune,  he  had  a 
weekly  audience  of  half  a  million  people, 
representing  every  Northern  State.  His  hold 
on  the  farmers  of  the  North  became,  indeed, 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
and  later  in  the  support  of  the  Union  by  the 
Northern  States.  Greeley  was  always  a 
**  farmer  editor,"  and  it  was  peculiarly  fitting 
that,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  a  memorial  to  him  should  be 
begun  near  the  site  of  his  famous  home 
farm  at  Chappaqua,  in  Westchester  County, 
now  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs:  GabrieUe 
Greeley  Clendenin. 
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EUGENE   ELY   AUGHTING  ON  THE  DECK  OF  THE   U.  S.   BATTLESHIP 


'PENNSYLVANIA- 


Th9  Child 

amd  th€ 

Otty 


The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  held 
in  New  York  during  the  last  week 
in  January  and  the  first  half 
of  February,  proved  to  be  a  great  source  of 
popular  instruction  and  even  of  entertain- 
ment. It  was  visited  by  nearly  300,000 
people.  Every  visitor,  it  is  safe  to  say,  de- 
rived from  it  some  helpful  suggestion,  which, 
if  put  into  eflfect,  would  give  American  child-, 
hood,  especially  in  great  cities,  a  more  whole- 
some environment  than  it  has  now.  The 
committee  that  assembled  the  exhibit  de- 
voted more  than  a  year  to  the  most  painstak- 
ing research  into  "all  the  conditions  of  city 
life  which  affect  city  children  for  good  or  for 
eN-il."  The  one  thing  that  the  exhibit  made 
dear  beyond  all  question  was  the  fact  that  the 
welfare  of  the  dty  child  measiures  the  wel- 
fare of  the  dty  itself.  Scores  of  New  York's 
social,  charitable,  and  educational  institu- 
tions cooperated  in  producing  this  wonderful 
exhibit.  There  is  no  reason  why  similar  dem- 
onstrations should  not  be  offered  to  the  citi- 
zens of  every  American  metropolis.  In 
wealth  of  illustrative  material  no  single 
dty  can  boast  a  monopoly. 


Progreaa 

in 
Aviation 


The  art  of  flying  continues-  to 
make  steady  progress.  The  most 
striking  feats  of  this  kind  recently 
have  been  achieved  over  the  water.  Mr. 
Glenn  Curtiss,  after  many  experiments,  has 
at  last  made  several  successful  flights  from 
the  waters  of  San  Diego  Bay,  arising  and 
alighting  with  perfect  ease.  Eugene  Ely's 
12-mile  flight  from  the  aviation  field  at  San 
Francisco  to  the  warship  Pennsylvania  an- 
chored in  the  bay,  was  also  accomplished  with 
entire  success.  McCurdy's  over-water  flight 
of  96  miles  from  Key  West — the  longest  yet 
accomplished — was  considered  practically  a 
success  and  the  aviator  received  ovations  and 
prizes,  although  he  fell  into  the  sea  when 
within  ten  miles  of  Havana,  his  objective 
point.  These  naval  feats  by  aeroplane  un- 
doubtedly had  considerable  influence  in  in- 
ducing Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
$125,000  for  equipping  the  Signal  Corps  with 
aeroplanes.  This  is  not  as  large  a  sum  as  is 
annually  being  devoted  to  this  purpose  by 
some  of  the  other  nations  interested  in  the 
military  possibilities  of  aviation,  but  it  is 
larger  than  previous  appropriations. 
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Reciprocity  Reciprocity  with  Canada  is  not 
Not  a       a  new  idea.     It  is  now   almost 

New  Idea  gixty-fivc  years  since  the  Domin- 
ion first  proposed  the  plan  to  the  United 
States.  In  1846  Mr.  Pakenham,  then  Brit- 
ish Minister  at  Washington,  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Robert  Walker, 
who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Some  months  before  this 
the  Canadian  Parliament  had  adopted  an 
address  to  Queen  Victoria  asking  that  negoti- 
ations be  opened  to  bring  about  "reciprocal 
admission  of  food  products  upon  equal 
terms."  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  and  a  similar  one  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  but  the  Senate  ignored  it.  At 
that  time  Canada  was  more  eager  than  the 
United  States  for  reciprocity.  Four  years 
later  a  bill  was  favorably  reported  from  com- 
mittee in  the  House  at  Washington.  This 
measure  included  a  demand  for  matters  which 
the  Canadian  Government  did  not  regard 
as  germane  to  the  question  at  issue.  The 
measure  never  came  to  a  vote.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  questions  of  fisheries  and 
the  free  navigation  of  Canadian  waters  were 
injected  into  the  problem,  complicating  mat- 
ters so  that  nothing  was  done  for  years. 
Early  in  1854  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, conferred  with  President  Pierce  on 
the  advantages  of  reciprocity,  and  a  treaty  was 
finally  negotiated  providing  for  the  free  nav- 
igation asked  by  the  Americans,  a  temporary 
settlement  of  the  fisheries  question,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  "freer  trade."  This  treaty 
lasted  for  eleven  years  and  then  "died  of 
inanition"  in  1865.  Four  years  later  Sir 
John  Rose  headed  a  mission  to  Washington 
to  negotiate  for  reciprocity,  which,  however, 
proved  fruitless,  as  did  all  other  negotiations 
until  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  some  common  ground.  In 
1889  Representative  Butterworth,  of  Ohio, 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  for  full 
freedom  of  trade  with  the  Dominion,  but  this 
bill  was  never  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  There  was,  at  this  time, 
a  widespread  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Prominent  among  the  advocates  of  a  freer 
trade  were  Erastus  Wiman  in  this  country 
and  Goldwin  Smith  in  Canada. 

,     ,         In  1806  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  his 

Laurier         ^  ^  .        ,  .  ' 

and        first  premiership,  sent  two  com- 

Reciprocity   j^jsgioners   to   Washington,    but 

they  accomplished  nothing.     "We  make  no 

more  pilgrimages  to  Washington,"  said  Sir 

Wilfrid.     Since    those    days    Canada     has 


"found  herself."   She  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain   an    independent    position    before  this 
country  on  the  tariff  question,  and  to  buildup 
her  industries  with  the  aid  of  higher  rates 
and  concessions  in  return  for  equal  favors. 
Meanwhile  economic  changes  in  the  United 
States   had   brought  all  parties   around  to 
a  willingness  to  consider  questions  of  tariff 
concessions.     Mr.  Blaine,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  and  later  President   McKinley,  be- 
came out-and-out   champions   of   the  reci- 
procity idea.    Indeed  Mr.  McKinley  may,  in 
a  sense,  be  called  the  father  of  the  latest 
phase  of  the  reciprocity  movement.    Jhen 
came,  in  the  beginning  of  1907,  the  Canadian 
tour  of  Mr.  Root,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
State.    It  may  be  said  that  in  his  conferences 
with  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor  General,  Sir 
Wilfrid   Laurier,    the    Premier,    and    other 
Canadian  statesmen,  the  way  was  paved  for 
the    complete    and    cordial    understanding 
which  now  exists  between  the  two  countries. 
Questions  of  boundary,  the  fisheries,  postal 
arrangements  and  tariff  relations  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  two  governments  made  ready 
for  the  negotiations  which  have  resulted  in  the 
present  reciprocity  agreement.    So  that  much 
of  the  credit  of  the  coming  together  of  the 
two  peoples  must  be  accorded  to  the  states- 
manship of  Mr.  Root  and  the  far-sight  of 
President  Roosevelt.    The  negotiations  re- 
sulting in  the  present  agreement  were  begun 
at  Ottawa  in  September  last.    The  Canadian 
negotiators  were  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance;  Hon.  William  Paterson,  Min-  *' 
ister  of  Customs;  and  Mr.  James  A.  Russel,  a 
tariff  expert.  The  American  negotiators  were 
Secretary  Knox;  Mr.  Chandler  P.  Anderson, 
counselor   of   the    State  Department;    Mr. 
Charles  M.  Pepper,  commercial  exp)ert  of  the 
Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  and  Mr.  Charles 
P.    Montgomery,    chief    of    the    Customs 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

conciudiny  ^he  text  of  the  agreem^t  with 
the        elaborate  schedules  attached,  was 

Agreement  submitted  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  ydth  a  special  message  from  President 
Taft  urging  its  prompt  enactment  into  law. 
On  the  same  day  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Ca- 
nadian Minister  of  Finance,  addressed  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa, 
giving  the  history  of  the  reciprocity  negotia- 
tions, and  laying  the  agreement  itself  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  A  bill  embody- 
ing the  pro\asions  of  the  program  was  im- 
mediately introduced  in  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives  at  Washington  by  Hon.  Samuel 
W.  McCall  of  Massachusetts.    It  was  favor- 
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ably  rqported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  February  lo,  and,  four  days  later, 
the  House  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  221-93. 
The  bill  went  through  without  any  amend- 
ment except  a  technical  one-  proposed  by 
the  conmiittee  "to  clarify  the  section  relat- 
ing to  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  in  order 
\hki  it  might  more  closely  conform  to  the 
ideas  of  the  negotiators."  On  February  15,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee oi  the  Senate  and  at  once  turned  over 
to  the  Finance  Conmiittee.  On  February 
7  the  Canadian  Government  caucus  decided 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  which  came  before  it 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  drawn  up  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  This  was  adopted  at 
once.  Its  provisions  were  then  presented  to 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  amendmg  the  Customs  Act.  This 
measure  was  copidered,  schedule  by  sched- 
ule, and  th^  opposition  recorded  its  dis- 
approval, item  by  item.  It  was  expected, 
however,  that  by  the  first  of  the  present 
month  the  measijre  would  go  through  with 
the  normal  government  majority,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  is  about  fifty  votes. 

From  the  summary  of  the 
changes  provided  by  the  new 
agreement,  which  was  given  out 
to  the  press  on  January  26  concurrently  by 
our  own  State  Department  and  the  Dominion 
authorities  at  Ottawa,  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  abolition  of  duty  on  a 
number  of  staple  articles  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  and  for  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  many  others.  On  wheat  apd  other  grains, 
dairy  products,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fish,  eggs  and  poultry,  cattle  a^d  other  live 
animals  the  duty  is  abolished  entirely  by  both 
countries.  The  United  States  makes  rough 
timber  free,  and  Canada  replies  by  letting  in 
cotton-seed  oil  without  a  duty.  Both  coun- 
tries abolish  the  duty  on  tin  and  tin  plates 
and  on  barbed-wire  fencing,  all  forming  the 
basis  of  a  considerable  trade.  The  agree- 
ment provides  that  print  paper  is  to  become 
free  on  the  removal  of  all  restriction  now  on 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  Canada  re- 
duces to  the  United  States  rate  her  former 
duties  on  agricultural  implements.  She  also 
reduces  the  duty  on  coal  and  cement,  and  the 
United  States  does  the  same  on  iron  ore  and 
dressed  lumber.  Furthermore,  there  will  be 
reductions  to  the  same  level  on  canned  food 
products  and  other  food  stuflFs  partly  manu- 
factured. The  United  States  proposes  to 
reduce  the  duties  by  a  total  of  approximately 
ls/x)o,ooo,  and  Canada  by  $2,500,000.    The 


value  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  affected  by  the  reciprocity  agreement 
is  approximately  $47,000,000,  and  Uie  value 
of  articles  imported  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  affected  by  the  agreement  is 
slightly  over  $47,000,000. 

Opinion  at  '^^^  countries  have  been  deeply 
Horn*      interested  in  this  effort  of  the 

and  Abroad  ^^^^j^Q^ji  and  Canadian  peoples 
to  come  to  a  reasonable  and  mutually  satis- 
factory trade  agreement.  The  press  of  the 
United  States,  of  Canada  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, during  the  days  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  teemed  with  comment 
pro  and  con,  and  with  news  despatches  re^ 
coimting  the  approval  and  opposition  regis- 
tered by  political  leaders,  commercial  organ- 
izations and  prominent  business  interests  in 
all  three  coimtries.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proposed  tariff  has  interested  the 
American  people.  They  imderstand  it  as 
they  have,  perhaps,  seldom  understood  a 
tariff  bill  before.  It  directly  affects  them  as 
consumers,  because  it  reduces  import  duties 
on  articles  of  universal  consumption.  As  to  the 
political  party  disapproval  of  the  tactics  of  the 
administration  in  forcing  through  the  meas- 
ure we  have  already  spoken.  The  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  a  trade  agreement  has  come 
mainly  from  four  sources:  the  makers  of  print 
paper,  who  fear  a  loss  of  profit;  New  England 
fishermen,  who  apprehend  injury  to  their 
business  from  Canadian  competition;  and  an 
uncertain  but  probably  large  number  of  farm- 
ers, and  some  politicians.  The  lumber  inter- 
ests also  are  against  it.  Among  the  or- 
ganizations which,  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
month,  had  openly  declared  their  opposition 
were  the  National  Grange  and  other  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  a  number  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  several  political  leaders,  in- 
cluding Speaker  Cannon. 

confiictino  Only  a  few  of  the  opponents  of  the 
New  England  present  agreement  maintain  that 
*''*"'*  it  will  prove  injurious  to  the  coim- 
try  at  large.  They  do  claim,  however,  that  it 
wUl  be  bad  for  farmers  and  lumber  dealers  and 
that  it  will  upset  conditions  along  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  and  inflict  a  certain  amount  of 
damage,  as  yet  imascertained,  upon  the  bor- 
der interests.  But  even  the  border  States  do 
not  quite  agree  as  to  the  injurious  effect  pre- 
dicted. While  flags  were  at  half  mast  in 
Gloucester  harbor,  in  the  town  itself  there  were 
those  who  maintained  that  the  new  order 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  fishing  business. 
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Governor  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  and  most  of 
the  representatives  of  that  State  in  Congress, 
are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  new  policy. 
Mr.  Foss  sent  a  special  letter  to  the  Legisla- 
ture urging  it  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  reciprocity.  Senator  Hale  is 
quoted  as  beheving  that  Maine's  prosperity 
vnll  be  imperiled  by  the  free  admission  of 
Canadian  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
city  of  Portland  has  declared  its  approval, 
and  the  Maine  Legislature  has  passed  reso- 
lutions commending  reciprocity. 

^  ,  .  The  measure,  moreover,  has  had 
Testimony  in  the  camest  champiouship  of  Sec- 
^^"°''  retary  Knox,  who  negotiated  the 
agreement,  Secretary  Wilson,  Senator  Bev- 
cridge  and  Speaker-to-be  Champ  Clark.  Sec- 
retary Wilson,  whose  words  go  a  long  way 
Math  the  farmers  of  the  country,  in  an  open 
letter  last  month  to  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  National  Grange  of  New  Hampshire, 
told  the  farmers  that  they  should  favor 
reciprocity.  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  can  with  profit  and  benefit  take  all 
the  grain  that  Canada  has  to  sell  and  devote 
its  own  lands  to  less  exhausting  crops.  Sena- 
tor Beveridge,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
February  9,  contended  that  the  greatest 
Ixrnefit  of  the  agreement  lay  in  "its  effective- 
ness in  preventing  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  manipulation  of  food  prod- 
ucts.'* Speaking  of  the  objections  the  Sen- 
at(;r  declared  further,  that  "even  if  they 
were  valid,  instead  of  groundless,  all  of  them 
I^ut  together  are  a  small  matter  when  com- 
pared with  getting  this  fundamental  and 
truly  national  policy  established."  At  the 
Pan-American  Commercial  Conference  on 
February  13,  Mr.  Clark,  who  will  be  the 
next  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, said:  "I  am  for  reciprocity,  not  only 
with  Canada,  but  \^ith  all  the  South  and 
Central  American  republics.  My  principle 
is  that  honest  trade  never  hurt  any  nation." 

The  attitude  of  the  Dominion 
^Awtudl     Government    toward  reciprocity 

with  the  United  States  was  first 
officially  indicated  in  a  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  Premier,  in  September  last,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said: 

I  In'licve  it  is  p>ossible  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Initcd  States  which  will  not  only  be  of  great 
a<lvantage  to  us,  but  equally  so  to  the  United 
Si;it<-s,  and  I  would  not  have  a  treaty  which  was 
iKit  at  least  equally  profitable  to  one  as  to  the  other. 
.  .  .  We  are  asked  on  either  hand  by  different 
iulcn'Hts  for  free  trade  and  protection.  It  will  be 
(Hir  aim  to  evolve  a  tariff  calculated  to  benefit  the 


whole  country.  The  cardinal  feature  and  out- 
standing principle  of  the  tariff  is  the  British  prefer- 
ence, and  so  long  as  we  stay  in  office  it  will  remain. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  to 
ask  Great  Britain  to  change  her  fiscal  policy  by  an 
iota.  We  make  our  own  interests,  so  with  Great 
Britain.  The  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  British 
Empire  is  not  dependent  upon  any  tariff  relations. 

We  have  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  in 
these  pages,  the  progress  and  changes  in 
sentiment  on  the  question  of  redprodty 
among  Canadian  leaders  and  conmierdal 
interests.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while 
the  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  Ottawa 
last  fall,  several  delegations  of  farmers,  repre- 
senting the  large  and  powerful  agricultural 
interests  of  the  great  Canadian  west,  came 
to  the  capital  and  urged  upon  the  Premier 
the  desirability  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  a 
number  of  the  conservative  interests  of  the 
Eastern  provinces,  including  the  coal  miners' 
associations  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
Island,  strongly  opposed  the  idea. 

n^^i  I  One  of  the  most  vigorous  oppo- 
and  nents  of  reciproaty  is  Mr.  R.  S. 
otherwiBe  garden,  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  Parliament.  His  contention  is  that  the 
present  agreement  must  inevitably  tend  "  to 
negative  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  Canada  to  build  up  trade  along 
east  and  west  lines  instead  of  north  and 
south  lines,  and  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Canadian  statesmen  and  rail- 
road builders  of  the  last  twenty-five  years." 
The  other  side  is  presented  in  a  vigorous 
cable  despatch,  sent  on  February  8,  to  Lord 
Strathcona,  Canadian  High  Commissioner 
in  London,  by  Minister  Fielding.    He  said: 

In  making  such  an  arrangement  we  are  realizing 
the  desires  of  our  people  for  half  a  century  and  also 
that  in  promoting  friendly  relations  with  the 
neighboring  republic  we  are  doing  the  best  possible 
service  to  the  empire.  Canada  is  seeking  markets 
everywhere  for  her  surplus  products,  subsidizing 
steamship  lines  and  sendmg  out  commercial 
agents.  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  in  the  pursuit 
of  such  a  policy  to  refuse  to  avail  herself  of  the 
markets  of  the  great  nation  lying  alongside? 

An  imexpected  amount  of  interest 
Keen  British  jj^s  been  manifested  in  England. 

Interest  ,  ,  .     ,  "^ 

When  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  presented  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  flood  of  com- 
ment was  let  loose  in  the  British  press^  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Liberals  and 
their  allies,  who  favor  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  policy  of  free  trade  in  England, 
approve  of  the  measure,  while  the  Conserva- 
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lives  and  the  rest  of  the  opposition,  including 
many  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
kingdom,  look  up)on  it  as  a  menace  to  British 
interests.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  a 
number  of  other  ** Tariff  Reformers*'  made 
vigorous  speeches  denouncing  the  reciprocity 
idea,  and  contending  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreement  "would  have  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  future  of  the 
Empire."  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Lans- 
downe  claimed  that  reciprocity  "surely 
means  a  detriment  to  British  trade  and  the 
deflection  of  Canadian  wheat  supply  to  the 
United  States."  The  whole  history  of  the 
Empire  is  altered,  he  said,  "if  the  great 
dominions  are  encouraged  to  develop,  not  on 
oational  and  imperial  lines,  but  in  accord 
with  geographical  lines." 


A8  to 


Of  course  there  never  was  in  the 
A^Mxatiofi"^^^  of  the  negotiators  of  this 

agreement  any  notion  of  its  adop- 
tion leading  to  a  radical  change  in  Canada's 
political  relationship  to  the  United  States — 
indiscreet  public  utterances  of  prominent 
American  statesmen  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing. Secretary  Knox,  in  a  spirited  ad- 
dress at  Chicago,  on  February  15,  set  forth 
with  great  clearness  and  positiveness  the 
view  of  the  United  States  Government  on  this 
point.     He  said  in  part: 

The  Tnited  States  recognizes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  permanent 
Nfirth  American  political  unit,  and  that  her  auton- 
omy is  secure.  .  .  .  There  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  this  racial  and  moral  union  will 
involve  any  political  change  or  annexation  or  ab- 
sorption. It  is  an  ethnological  fact  that  political 
anits  of  the  English-speaking  people  never  lose 
their  autonomy.  .  .  .In  the  higher  atmosphere  and 
brrjader  aspects  of  the  situation  it  is  certain  that  if 
there  should  be  any  great  world  movement  involv- 
ing this  continent  Canada  and  the  United  States 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  act  in  the  most  per- 
fect concert  in  defense  of  the  common  rights  of 
a  common  blood  and  civilization. 

Effect  Several  interpellations  were  made 
o-ft-ft/**  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
'*'**  member  demanded  that  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  request  Canada  to  postpone 
ratification  of  the  agreement  until  after  the 
coming  imperial  conference  has  been  held. 
Another  inquired  whether  the  British  Cabinet 
bad  been  consulted  and  whether,  under  the 
n«w  arrangement,  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  able  to  send  her  products  to  American 
markets  at  the  same  rate  as  Canadian  manu- 
iatcturers  will  send  theirs.  In  a  general  reply 
to  the  opposition   speeches,   including   the 


interpellations,  the  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  the  government  would  not  ask  Canada 
to  postpone  ratification,  that  Mr.  Bryce,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  had 
"carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  British  interests,  but  had 
not  assisted  therein,"  and  that  Britain's  pref- 
erential agreement  with  the  Dominion  gave 
her  no  privileges  in  American  markets.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  present  govern- 
ment could  do  nothing  by  preference  or 
otherwise  "to  prevent  the  natural  trend  of 
events;  the  leveling  of  the  tariff  walls  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  which 
is  inevitable."  A  test  vote  was  then  taken, 
and  the  government  won  by  a  majority  of 
102,  the  Irish  and  the  Laborites  sustaining 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  division  was  taken  on  the 
opposition's  amendment  to  the  parliamentary 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it 
urged  "fiscal  reform,"  with  special  refer- 
ence to  reciprocity  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Reciprocity  J^  England,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
u8.      ^  bered,  the  question  of  trade  under 

Preference  j-gcip^ocal  coucessions — fair  trade, 
as  it  is  generally  called  by  Englishmen — has 
for  some  years  been  under  discussion,  and 
a  long  agitation  has  been  carried  on  in  favor 
of  the  substitution  of  reciprocity  for  the 
traditional  policy  of  free  trade.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  a  free- trade  country  can  force  no 
concessions  froiji  countries  pursuing  a  pro- 
tectionist poUcy.  Reciprocity  with  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  has  been  especially  desired  by 
British  "Tariff  Reformers,"  who  see  in  such 
reciprocal  concessions  a  step  toward  a  com- 
plete customs  union  of  the  British  empire. 
The  principle  of  reduced  duties  toward 
"nation"  members  of  the  empire  granting 
equivalent  concessions  was  instituted  by  Can- 
ada in  1897;  a  rebate  of  12^  per  cent,  being 
granted  for  one  year  to  British  goods,  and  of 
25  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of  one  year. 
Equivalent  concessions  cannot  be  granted  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  present  free-trade 
policy;  hence  the  development  of  a  system  of 
customs  duties  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  con- 
siderable extension  of  reciprocity  witWn  the 
empire,  or  "preferential  trade."  The  con- 
servative press,  led  by  the  always  anti- 
American  Saturday  Review^  calls  reciprocity, 
as  at  present  arranged  for,  an  American  chal- 
lenge to  Britain  and  the  beginning  of  the 
economic  annexation  of  Canada  by  the  United 
States.    The  Liberal  press  contends  that  the 
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Pbotofiaph  from  the  American  Kress  Association.  N.  Y. 

MEXICAN   "INSURRECTOES"   WATERING  THEIR  HORSES  IN  THE  RIO  GRANDE   OPPOSITE   EL  PASO 

(These  striking  photographs  oT  the  insurrection  in  Mexico  were  taken  last  month,  while  actual  fighting  was  taking  pl-ci 

almost  all  along  the  border  line) 


Photograph  from  the  AmTiv.in  Prc&>  AsvHiation.  N.  V. 

WRECKING   A  TRAIN   ON  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  SOUTH  OF  JUAREZ 
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ft  cat««irTaph  from  the  American  Fre^  Auitctation.  N.  Y. 

A3f    OrnCER  OF   THE    UNITED   STATES   REGULARS 
PATROLLING   THE   MEXICAN   BORDER 


even.  By  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was 
believed  that  General  Navarro,  the  Federal 
commander  who  has  a  thousand  or  more 
regulars  with  him,  had  control  of  the  situ- 
ation for  the  government.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Alberto  Terrazas,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  had  resigned,  and 
that  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Miguel 
Ahumada,  former  Governor  of  Jalisco. 
As  far  as  we  can  learn  at  this  distance, 
Sefior  Terrazas  has  been  very  unpopular 
and  weak  as  an  administrator,  whereas  Senor 
Ahumada  had  a  reputation  for  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency. In  order  to  preserve  order  and  pro- 
tect American  interests  along  the  boundary 
line,  a  strong  force  of  United  States  regulars, 
chiefly  cavalry,  were  ordered  southward  from 
various  points  last  month.  One  of  these 
**  Rough  and  Ready s,"  as  well  as  some  of 
the  picturesque  "Insurrectoes,"  are  shown 
in  the  photographs  we  reproduce  on  this 
and  the  preceding  page. 


tgreement  inflicts  a  serious  blow  to  the  idea 
>f  imperial  preference,  which  was  the  corner- 
tone  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  entire 
scheme  of  tariflF  reform.  The  general  Liberal 
x>int  of  view  is  summed  up  by  the  London 
Daily  Ckranicle,  when  it  says: 


Tfc-  r  i/.i  The  session  of  the  British  Parlia- 
parHamentary  mcnt,  which  began  on  the  last 
Situation  ^^y  Q^  January,  will  be  devoted 
mainly  to  the  question  of  restricting  the  veto 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the 
opening  hours  Premier  Asquith  gave  formal 
notice  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  whole  time 


In     negotiating     reciprocity    with    the    United  .,    ,       ^^  -     /i       . 

States,  Canada  is  serving  the  cause  of  Britain,  for  of  the  House  until  the  Easter  recess  (begm 


:his  treaty,  by  removing  causes  of  friction,  and 
>ron:ioting  in  equal  degree  American  and  Canadian 
interests,  will  add  a  new  factor  to  the  many  other 
'actors  that  are  at  work  to  harmonize  Anglo- 
\merican  relations. 


ttmxico'M 

lnmmrr9C~ 

tiom 

one     time 


The  Mexican  insurrection  spread 
over  almost  all  the  entire  state 
of  Chihuahua  last  month,  and  at 
it     seemed    as 
though     the    revolutionary 
forces    under  command   of 
General     Pasquale   Orozco, 
the  youngest  insurgent  gen- 
eral   (he     is    only    twenty- 
eight),  would  not  only  cap- 
lure  the  city  of  Juarez,  but 
^n  a  measure  of  control  of 
the  entire  north  of  the  re- 
public. Federal  troops,  how- 
ever, were   rushed    to   the 
scene,  and  Juarez,  a  town 
<)f  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
across  the  Rio  Grande  River 
from  El    Paso,  Texas,  was 
not  taken  by  the  "Insurrec- 
loes,"  although  there  was 
some    serious    fighting     in 
vhidh   honors   were   about 


ning  on  April  13),  in  order  to  get  the  veto  bill 
disposed  of  before  the  coronation.  Nothing 
except  necessary  financial  measures  will  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
veto  bill.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  stating  in  the  upper  house  that  the  Peers 
are  still  ready  to  negotiate  with  the  govern- 
rent  on  **the  necessary  changes  in  the  con- 


Photugraph  liom  thr  AnirncAii  Press  As«»o<.iaikiii,  .N.  V. 

THE  "  REBEL  "  MEXICAN   GENERAL   OROZCO   AND   HIS   STAFF 
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polls,  will  ujiduubtcdly  Ijf  ablr  to  cart>- 
to  :t  '^uccfssful  COD  elusion  it*;  program  of  ma- 
ri( .  ^h  il  reforms. 


4 

4  Hi*    J 


Probfema 


THE  SPEAKER   OF  THE   BRITISH   HOUSE   OF  COMMONS 

IN   HIS   OFFICIAL   ROBES 

(Ri^ht  Hofl.  J.  M.  Lowther,  who  has  been  chosen  Speaker 

of  the  Commons.    He  was  Speaker  from  1895  to  1905) 

stitution  of  the  upper  chamber  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  houses."  If  the  Lords 
refuse  to  accept  the  government  bill,  Mr. 
Asquith  has  decided  to  demand  the  creation 
of  500  new  peers,  in  order  that  the  government 
measure  may  be  passed.  Early  last  month  it 
was  annoimced  that  King  George  had  con- 
sented to  give  the  Premier  the  guaranties  de- 
manded. No  one,  said  Mr.  Asquith,  desires 
to  see  a  wholesale  creation  of  peers,  but  "the 
Ministry  has  determined  that  the  decision  of 
the  voters,  twice  given,  shall  not  be  defeated, 
and  it  will  not  shrink,  if  extreme  measures  are 
adopted  on  the  other  side,  from  taking  ex- 
treme measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people."  Just  before  his 
death,  on  January  26,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the 
leading  independent  Liberal  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  and  one  of  the  most  astute  states- 
men in  that  body  for  a  generation,  declared 
that,  in  his  long  experience,  he  had  not  known 
another  Prime  Minister  who  had  such  a 
united  government  at  his  back  as  has  Mr. 
Asquith.  With  the  Irish  vote  and  the  solid 
Laborite  support,  the  present  Liberal  Min- 
istry, twice  endorsed  by  the  voters  at  the 


Premier  Briand  con  tin  m«  If  i  loiii^i* 

up  his  vigorous,  courageous  r 
cies  in  French  domestic  ant!  1 
clgn  affairs.     We  have  referred,  imm  tim- 
time,  in  these  pages,  to  the  eiTorts  madt    ^ 
the  French  General  Confederation  of  l^buc  j 
to  bring  about  a  general  strike,  in  ordrr  *" 
compel  govTrnmental  compiiajjcc  i^ith  cen 
economic  demands,  and  to  the  confusitm  j.na 
disorder  frequently  resulting  therefrom.    Last 
numth  one  of  the  conservative  deputies  int 
duced  a  resolution  in  the  Chamlwr  drnu 
ing  that  the  government  take  steps  to  dis^- 
iht-  General  Confederation,  or  to  C(jm|iel  if 
respect  the  laws  of  the  republic.     This  resaju^  | 
1  ion  ga\e  the  Premier  an  opportunity  lo  f^- 
plain   the  government's  policy*     The  i 
federation,  he  declared^  was  the  result  ot 
law  of  18H4  authorizing  the  creation  i4  it 
unions  in   France,     This  policy,  ot    cou: 
en uld  not  now  be  abandoned.     The  Cor>' 
e  rat  ion  was  founded  for  the  perfectly  k. 
mate  (Mirpose  of  securing  a  retluction  ^n 
hour;?  of  lai)or  and  improving  the  general  i 
di lions  of  the  working  classes.     It  ha$  *^|?r 
ually,  however,  fallen  under  tJie  doouita' 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  agitators,  and  hr:^  ^ 
turned  into  a  iX)litical  machine  std', 
violence,     sabotage     and     anti'nnlii.^rL^iiL 
These  agitators,  Premier  Briand  iiiitL-uik  d** 
not  represent  the  feelings  of  I  he  01^"^^   ' 
jjooo  memWrsof  the  confederal i^rl  tr.  ! 
labor   unions.    The  policy   of 
government,  he  declares,  ''is  tu   ,  „...  j 
unlawful  acts  of  individuals,  but  not 
ten^pt  any  repressive  legislation 
lawfully  constituted  labor  unions-" 


tHF.   QUt^TION    OF  THE  WOr»    1\    f.?iiaj^AM* 

JOHN  BriX:    "Sib fill  I  mumi  tt  tn  vtnl  hf' 
Frtim  tlii^  .\p0ttf\man  KfiMr^  C^tK>1C'^i'^t 
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ur  Position  ^^  foreign  policies  the  position  of 
in  f*«  France  in  regard  to  that  general 
orid  conetrt  gj-Qupj^g  kno^\Ti  as  the  Triple  En- 
nte  was  made  clear  in  a  statement  addressed 
I  February  2,  by  M.  Pichon,  Minister  of 
oreign  Affairs,  to  the  Senate.  Referring  to 
le  now  celebrated  Potsdam  interview  be- 
veen  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  Russian 
zar,  and  the  ambitious  naval  program  of 
ustria,  M.  Pichon  declared  that  the  French 
iovemment  had  been  well  aware  of  the  prog- 
rssof  the  Russo-German  negotiations,  and 
as  not  in  any  way  alarmed  by  them.  It  is 
the  duty  of  France  to  maintain  conciliatory 
?lations  with  the  dual  monarchy,  while  at 
ie  same  time  safeguarding  the  rights  ot 
lussia,  her  ally.''  As  to  Anglo-French  rela- 
ions,  M.  Pichon  maintained  that "  the  entente 
rith  England  has  never  been  more  intimate 
nd  more  complete  than  it  is  to-day.'* 
ranee's  position  in  Morocco  and  in  Central 
^rica,  the  Foreign  Minister  continued,  is 
tronger  than  ever.  Replying  to  the  many 
Titles  of  French  foreign  policies  who  are 
Jairaing  that  the  republic  has  become  iso- 
aled,  M.  Pichon'  would  have  it  understood 
that  'Trance  is  bound  to  Russia  by  an  alli- 


ance, to  England  by  an  entente,  to  Spain  by 
special  agreements,  and  to  Japan  by  other 
arrangements.  She  entertains  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Italy.  In  short,  the  voice  of 
France  still  counts  in  the  councils  of  Europe." 

SpnniaHand  Although  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
Portuoueae  guese  differ  sughtly  m  their  lan- 
^'^"'''*  guages  and  have  had  certain 
divergences  in  their  political  history,  geog- 
raphy and  climate,  race  and  religion  have 
combined  to  present  to  them  problems  that 
are  almost  identical.  What  seriously  affects 
one  of  necessity  deeply  concerns  the  other. 
The  establishment  of  the  republican  regime 
in. Portugal  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
on  Spain.  Just  now,  while  the  Portuguese 
republic  is  still  on  trial  before  the  world  and 
Europe  is  uncertain  whether  the  democratic 
wave  will  also  engulf  Spain,  the  sketches  of 
the  ruling  heads  of  the  two  countries  we 
print  this  month  will  be  interesting.  Mr. 
Lambuth,  who  has  long  been  a  student  of 
Portuguese  life  and  thought,  writes  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  whence,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  sent  us  the  article  on  "Real  Presidential 
Politics  in  Brazil"  which  we  published  in 
December  last.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  traveler 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  who  knows 
his  Spain  thoroughly  and  sympathetically. 


Persian 
Pinancea 


'^^t^  by  G.  C.  Bain.  N.  Y. 
"•  MOtCAN  SHIJSTER,  THE    AMERICAN   WHO   IS  TO   BE 
TREASURER-GENERAL   OF   PERSIA 


Late  in  October  the  British  For- 
eign Office  sent  a  note  to  Persia 
demanding  that  within  three 
months  the  government  at  Teheran  restore 
order  on  the  southern  trade  routes  leading  to 
India.  In  case  this  was  not  done  within  the 
time  stipulated,  Great  Britain  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  to  perform  this  police  duty, 
and  to  hold  Persia  responsible  for  the  expense 
incurred.  In  the  beginning  of  last  month 
another  note  was  sent  to  Teheran  calling 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  de- 
manding a  more  thorough  policing  of  the 
region.  Russia,  which  for  many  months  had 
kept  troops  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia, 
on  the  pretext  of  maintaining  "security," 
finally  consented,  in  the  middle  of  last  month, 
to  recall  her  forces.  Turkish  outposts,  how- 
ever, are  still  on  Persian  soil,  claiming  that 
they  are  necessary  to  keep  order.  Public 
security,  the  first  consideration  of  any  govern- 
ment, requires  an  efficient  military  or  police 
force,  and  the  organization  of  such  a  force 
means  a  financial  drain  on  such  a  country  as 
Persia,  where  money  is  not  plentiful.  Foreign 
loans  must  be  negotiated.  The  Persians, 
however,    have     learned     from     experience 
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PERSIA'S  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  WASHINGTON   AND   HIS  FAMILY 

(Mirza  AH  Kuli  Khan.  Charg6  d'Affaires  of  the  Persian  legation,  who  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  choice 
of  the  five  Americans  who  are  to  reorganize  Persian  finances,  with  his  American  wife  and  family) 


that  financial  assistance  from  Europe 
usually  precedes  political  control. 

^^  g^  How  shall  this  newly  awakened 
R9oroaniz9d  Asiatic  country  be  properly  ad- 
by  AmtricanB  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^  matter  of  its  finances? 

Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  suggested  that 
Persia  select  financial  advisers  from  Switzer- 
land or  some  other  neutral  State.  The  late 
Minister  of  Finance,  Sani  edDowleh  (who  was 
assassinated  on  February  4)  suggested  French 
advisers.  The  Medjlis,  or  Persian  Parlia- 
ment, however,  voted  finally  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  and  to  ask  the  government  at 
Washington  to  choose  five  American  experts 
who  are  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of 
the  entire  financial  system  of  the  country. 
The  Persian  Government,  through  its  Charg6 
d'Affaires  in  Washington,  Mirza  Ali  Kuli 
Khan,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government,  finally  selected  Mr.  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  of  Washington,  to  be  Treas- 
urer General;  Frank  E.  Cairns  to  be  Director 


of  Taxation;  C.  L.-McCaskey,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Inspector  of  Provincial  Revenues; 
R.  W.  Halls,  of  Washington,  to  take 
charge  of  all  auditing  and  accounting;  and 
Bruce  G.  Dickey,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  In- 
spector of  Taxation.  Mr.  Shuster  has  been 
in  the  Customs  Service  in  Cuba,  he  has  been 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Phih'ppine 
Islands,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Manila  and  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  The  other  gentlemen  chosen 
have  also  had  years  of  experience  abroad  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Per- 
sian Minister  of  Finance,  and  their  contracts 
will  be  for  the  minimum  period  of  three  years. 
Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  who  has  had  charge  of 
Persian  affairs  at  Washington  for  some 
months,  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
type  of  new  Persian  statesmen  who  are  striv- 
ing to  bring  the  ancient  Iranian  monarchy 
abreast  of  the  current  of  modem  life  and 
thought.  Mirza  Khan  has  an  American  wife 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


(From  January  20  to  February  17,  igii) 


PROCEEDINGS   IN    CONGRESS 

January  20-21. — The  Senate  considers  the  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 
. .  .  The  House  debates  the  Post-Office  appropria- 
tion bill. 

January  24. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  speaks  in  favor  of  the  Gallinger  Ocean 
Mail  Subvention  bill.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the 
Post-Office  appropriation  bill. 

jjouarj  J5,  i  he  Senate  passes  the  Indian 
^[jfxupriation  bUl 

JaanauT  26. — Tf}^  Senate  passes  the  Legislative, 
EsGigaitive*  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill. 

|^^ttar>^  2**.— In  the  House,  Mr.  McCall  (Rep., 
M4J«t^)  intrciriifces  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill. 
'  iiiuary  jo. — Tlic  House  passes  the  bill  creating 
rnuinrnt  lartlT  hoard. 

LTiuar^'  .U  — r^L^  Senate  passes  the  River  and 

Utr  Appropriation  bill   ($36,000,000).  .  .  .  The 

*r*i^m  vulr*-  ill  fdvur  of  San  Francisco  as  the  proper 

\s^mat  ta  hiM  the   proposed   Panama  Canal   £x- 

'.bfuarv'  2*  — The   Senate   passes   a   substitute 

if)   Mail  SuhM-ntion  bill  ofl[ered  by  Mr.  Gall- 

.   :     Rep.,  N,  H        he  Vice-President  casting  the 

i  jr^   s-DU%  >        I  he  House  considers  the  Agri- 
__il  apprupn  !     »n  bill. 

February  3. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Root  (Rep., 
N.  Y.)  urges  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep., 
III.)  be  declared  void. 

February  7. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  ap- 
propriation bill.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Lowden 
bill  providing  ^500,000  a  year  for  the  purchase  of 
cinl^Lss>''  buildings  abroad. 

February  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  codify- 
ing and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  judiciary. 

February  9. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Beveridge 
tRep.,  Ind.)  opens  the  debate  on  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement,  speaking  in  favor  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  House  passes  the  Crumpacker  reapportion- 
ment bill,  increasing  its  membership  to  433. 

February  10. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Root  (Rep., 
N.  Y.)  opposes  the  proposed  change  in  the  method 
of  electing  Senators. 

February  11. — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution 
designating  San  Francisco  as  the  place  to  hold  the 
proposed  Panama  Canal  Exposition.  . .  .  The  House 
passes  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

February  14. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem., 
Tex.)  closes  a  two-days'  speech  in  defense  of  Mr. 
Lurimer  (Rep.,  111.).  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of 
221  to  92,  ptasses  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill. 

February  15. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session, 
ratifies  the  convention  signed  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference  creating  an  international  prize  court; 
a  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of  forest  reserves 
in  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Southwest  Ap- 
palachians is  passed.  .  .  ..  The  House  amends  the 
\foon  Judiciary  bill  so  as  to  increase  the  salary  of 
Supreme  Court  justices. 


HON.   JOHN  D.    WORKS,   SENATOR-ELECT  PROM 
CALIFORNIA 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

January  19. — The  Ohio  House  concurs  with  the 
Senate  in  approving  the  income-tax  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture ratifies  the  proposed  income-tax  amendment. 

January  21. — President  Taft,  speaking  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  at  New  York,  sets  forth 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fortify  the  Panama 
Canal.  .  .  .  The  voters  of  New  Mexico,  by  a  major- 
ity of  18,000,  ratify  the  proposed  State  constitu- 
tion. .  .  .  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  is  elected  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Committee. 

January  23. — After  a  deadlock  lasting  three 
weeks,  the  Tennessee  Legislature  elects  Luke  Lc*a 
(Independent  DemcxTat)  as  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  James  B.  Frazier.  .  .  .  The  Republican 
Progressive  League  is  organized  at  Washington 
and  a  declaration  of  principles  is  issued. 

January  24. — The  Nevada  Legislature,  Demo- 
cratic on  joint  ballot,  reelects  to  the  United  States 
Senate  George  S.  Nixon  (Rep.),  who  carried  the 
primary.  .  .  .  The  North  Carolina  Senate  and  the 
lower  house  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  ratify  the 
proposed  income-tax  amendment. 

January  25. — The  New  Jersey  Legislature  elects 
James  E.  Martine,  the  Democratic  primary  choice, 
to  succeed  John  Kean  (Rep.)  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  .  .  .  Robert  M.  La  F'ollette  (Rep.,  Wis.), 
Henry  A.  du  Pont  (Rep.,  Del.),  Clarence  D.  Clark 
(Rep.,  Wyo.),  and   Charles  A.   Culberson  (Dem., 
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Tex.)  are  reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

.  The  income-tax  amendment  is  ratified  by  the 
io^wer  branch  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 

.  Benjamin  W.  Hooper,  the  first  Republican 
i^overnor  of  Tennessee  in  thirty  years,  is  inaugu- 
rated. 

January  31— Nathan  P.  Bryan  (Dem.)  is  nomi- 
fiated  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  second 
Florida  primary'. .  . .  Governor  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia' signs  the  Walker- Young  anti-racetrack- 
gambling  bill. 

February  i. — The  West  Virginia  legislators  set- 
tle their  disagreements  and  elect  as  United  States 
Senators,  William  E.  Chilton  (Dem.)  and  Clarence 
W".  Watson  (Dem.),  the  latter  to  serve  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Stephen  B.  Elkins. 

February  2. — The  California  Assembly  approves 
an  amendment,  already  passed  by  the  Senate, 
which  submits  to  a  popular  vote  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage.  .  .  .Gifford  Pinchot  as  president 
of  the  National  Conservation  Association,  com- 
mends President  Taft's  water-power  policy. 

February    3. — The    Philippine    Assembly    ad- 
journs, leaving  much  important  work  unfinished. 
February  4. — The  West  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 

fates  ratines  the  income-tax  amendment. . .  .The 
National  Grange  plans  a  campaign  against  the 
Proposed  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada. .  .  . 
ost master-General  Hitchcock  decides  to  reorgan- 
ize thoroughly  the  railway  mail  service. 

February  7. — At  a  special  election.  Mayor  Gill, 
of  Seattle,  is  "recalled,"  and  Cieorge  W.  Dilling  is 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

February  8. — A  constitutional  amendment 
granting  the  suffrage  to  women  for  all  offices  except 
that  of  President,  having  previously  p>assed  the 
Kansas  House,  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

February  9. — The  proposed  constitution  for 
Arizona  is  ratified  by  a  vote  of  about  12,000  to 
3500. 

February  10. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  maintains  that  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  Canada  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  .  .  .Governor  Colquitt,  of  Texas,  signs 
the  joint  resolution  which  calls  for  submitting  to 
the  voters  the  question  of  statewide  prohibition. 

February  ii. — The  grand  jury  investigating 
vote-selling  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  returns  in- 
dictments against  forty-one  persons. 

February  13. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock 
issues  a  statement  defending  the  proposed  increase 
in  magazine  postage. 

February  15. — More  than  200  citizens  of  Dan- 
ville, III.,  have  been  indicted  for  vote-selling.  .  .  . 
Secretary  Knox  and  James  J.  Hill  speak  in  favor 
of  Canadian  reciprocity  before  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  .  .  .  The  New  York 
Charter  Revision  Committee  reports  to  the  legis- 
kiture  a  bill  embodying  its  recommendations. 

POLITICS   AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

January  20. — Ecuador  declines  to  submit  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  the  boundary  dispute  with  Peru. 

January  24. — The  Austrian  budget  provides  for 
larger  naval  and  military  appropriations  and  for 
an  mcreased  consular  service  in  the  United  States. 

January  25. — The  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Col- 
onies reports  great  progress  in  the  social  and  eco- 
-^  condition  of  the  Congo  Independent  State. 


itmy  I 
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January  27. — ^The  twenty-three  officers  1 
sailors  of  the  Haitian  gunboat  LiberU^  who  1 
vived  its  sinking,  are  convicted  of  mutiny  1 
condemned  to  death. 

January  29. — ^The  Mexican  insurgents  i 
Mexicala,  near  the  California  boundary. . 
Portuguese  Government  grants  a  pension  c  * 
monthly  to  the  deposed  King  Manud. 

January  30. — The  students  of  Cracow  Vm 
sity  (Austria),  protesting  against  the  appointrai 
of  a  German  professor,  refuse  to  attend  til 
classes,  and  the  Government  orders  the  institud 
closed. 

January  31. — The  second  Parliament  of  Ki 
George  assembles. 

February  i . — ^The  German  Reichstag  passes  tl 
Unearned    Increment    bill.  .  .  .The    CK»-cnioT 
Ispahan,   Persia,  and  his  nephew  are  shot  by 
Russian. 

February  2. — A  revolution  is  begun  along  1 
northern  coast  of  Haiti. 

February  4.— The  Persian  Minister  of  Fina^ 
is  killed  by  Armenians  in  the  streets  of  Tchcn 

February  5. — General   Guillaume,   a  leader  I 
the  revolt  in  Haiti,  is  captured  by  Govcmn 
troops  and  shot.  .  .  .Mexican  troops  enter  the  t-^ 
of  Juarez  after  repulsing  an  attack  by  the  in^ir 
gents  under  Orozco. 

February'  6. — King  George  formally  opens  xh 
British  Parliament;  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr 
Balfour,  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  denounce  ib 
proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between  Canad 
and  the  United  States. 

February  7. — General  Millionard,  head  of  ik 
Haitian  revolutionary'  forces,  is  executed  by  tht 
Government  troops. 

February  8.— After  two  days'  fighting  nea 
Mulata,  the  Mexican  troops  are  repulsed,  will 
forty  killed  and  wounded.  .  .  Twenty-ftve  hundrr 
students  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  strik 
in  protest  against  Government  restrictions, .  - 
A  vote  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  upon 
question  of  fiscal  reform,  with  special  reference  t 
the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between  Cai 
ada  and  the  United  States,  indicates  that  xhi 
body  favors  the  agreement.  .  .  .Finance  Minist< 
Fielding  declares  that  the  Canadian  Parliamei 
will  ratify  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  tl 
United  States  without  delay. 

February  10. — ^The  French  Senate  passes  tl 
bill  changing  the  time  in  France  approximate 
ten  minutes;  to  agree  with  that  of  the  rest  of  \V« 
ern  Europe.  . . .  Timothy  Healy  wins  his  fight 
nullify  the  election  of  Richard  Hazleton  frc 
Louth,  Ireland. 

February  1 1. — It  is  announced  that  the  J  a 
anese  Emperor  has  given  $750,000  for  the  rel 
of  the  poor. 

February  13. — An  explosion  in  the  govemm* 
barracks  at  Managua,  Nicaragua,  destroys  a  lai 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition;  Preside 
Estrada  declares  the  country  under  martial  I 
and  orders  the  arrest  of  many  high  officiais  a 
citizens. 

February  16. — General  Navarro,  leader  of  1 
Mexican  government  forces,  places  Juarez  uw 
martial  law  and  takes  possession  of  the  railway; 
attack  is  made  upon  the  insurgents  at  Mexie 
without  success. 

February  17. — Emperor  William,  in  an  addr 
at  BerKn,  urges  reclamation  of  land  for  graaing. 
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GOV.   BENJAMIN   HOOPER,    OF   TENNESSEE 

(The  first  Republican  Governor  of  his  State  in  thirty  years, 
inaugurated  on  January  35) 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

January  20. — The  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  reach  a  reciprocity  agreement 
at  Washington,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  ex- 
change of  Canadian  foodstuffs  for  American  manu- 
factured commodities. 

January  22. — The  United  States  Government 
offers  its  services  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

January  23. — China  appeals  for  assistance  in 
scientifically  combating  the  bubonic  plague. 

Januar>'  24. — Santo  Domingo  is  urged  by  the 
United  States  to  seek  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
its  boundar>'  dispute  with  Haiti.  .  .  .  Count  Ko- 
mura,  in  a  speech  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet, 
^Hitlines  the  peaceful  aims  of  Japan. 

January  25. — Four  troops  of  American  cavalry 
are  sent  to  points  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  preserve 
oeutrality  in  the  Mexican  revolution. 

Januarv'  26. — The  reciprocity  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  is  submitted 
to  the  legislative  bodies  of  both  countrica. 

January  27. — Peru  and  Ecuador  make  counter- 
charges of  invasion  of  the  frontier;  several  men  are 
biled  near  the  border.  .  .  .  Crowds  in  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  protest  against  the  proposed  lease  of  the 
f ^lapagos  Islands  to  the  United  States  for  a  naval 
Nation. 

Januar>'  29. — President  Alfaro,  of  Ecuador,  is 
lorred  by  popular  disapproval  to  abandon  the  plan 
to  lease  the  (>alapagos  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

February  I. — The  Honduran  government  troops 
tvaruate  Puerto  Cortez,  leaving  the  town  in  the 
hands  of  Americai|and  British  marines. 

February  2. — The  Honduran  Congress  refuses  to 
iipprove    President    Da  villa's   negotiations   for  an 


American  loan  of  $1,000,000.  .  .  .  The  Persian  par- 
liament votes  to  engage  five  American  financial 
advisers. 

February  3. — At  the  request  of  President  Da- 
villa,  President  Taft  tenders  the  services  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  restoring  px?ace  in  Hon- 
duras. .  .  .  The  United  States  (Government  an- 
nounces its  readiness  to  assist  in  combating  the 
plague  in  China  if  its  services  are  desired. 

February  8. — President  Davilla,  of  Honduras, 
and  General  Bonilla,  the  revolutionary  leader, 
agree  to  an  armistice  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States. 

Februar>'  9. — Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary agrtH?  to  submit  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  any 
dispute  over  an  existing  treaty  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  diplomacy. 

February  10. — It  is  announced  at  Washington 
that  \V.  Morgan  Shuster  will  be  appointed  treas- 
urer-general of  Persia  to  reorganize  its  finances. 

Februar>'  13. — President  Taft  designates  John 
Hays  Hammond  as  sjx^cial  ambassador  to  attend 
the  coronation  of  King  George  of  England. 

February  15. — It  is  announced  at  Washington 
that  contracts  have  been  signed  for  a  $7,5oo,ocx> 
•American  loan  to  Honduras. 

February  16. — Russia  decides  to  make  a  military 
demonstration  against  China  on  the  common 
fr()ntier  because  of  alleged  violations  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  .treaty  of  1881. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE   MONTH 

January  20. — The  bubonic  plague  spreads 
throughout  Manchuria  and  Northern  China.  .  .  . 
Andrew  Carnegie  makes  an  additional  gift  of 
$10,000,000  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. .  .  .  Forty  Polish  coal  miners  lose  their 
lives  in  a  fire  near  Sosnowicz. 

January  22. — P.  O.  Parmalee,  using  a  Wright 
machine,  establishes  a  new  American  endurance 
record  of  3  hours  and  40  minutes  at  San  Francisco. 

January  23. — Madame  Curie  is  defeated  for 
membership  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

January  25. — John  P.  White,  of  Iowa,  is  chosen 
president  of  the  t'nited  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

January  26. — Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  demonstrates  the  ability  of  aeroplanes  to  rise 
from  and  alight  on  the  water. 

January  28. — The  Diamond  Match  Company 
agrees  to  the  cancelation  of  its  patent  for  a  harm- 
less substitute  for  the  poisc^nous  white  phosphorus, 
thereby  permitting  its  general  use. 

January  30. — \n  eruption  of  Mount  Taal,  on 
the  island  of  Luzon,  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave 
and  a  series  of  earthquakes,  causes  the  death  (jf 
700  persons.  ...  In  an  attempt  to  fly  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  (approximately  100  miles  apart), 
J.  A.  D.  .McCurdy  is  forced  to  drop  into  the  sea 
with  his  machine  when  within  six  miles  of  the 
Cuban  coast. 

February  i. — \n  expU^sion  of  many  tons  of 
dynamite  and  black  powder  at  the  freight  terminal 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  opposite 
New  York  City,  kills  thirty  workmen,  destroys  a 
pier  and  two  vessels,  and  damages  proi)erty  for 
many  miles.  .  .  .  The  British  super- Dreadnought 
Thunderbolt  is  launched  in  the  Thames. 

February  2. — Captain  Bellinger,  a  French  army 
aviator,  finishes  his  flight  from  Vincennes  to  Pau, 
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his  actual  flying  time  for  the  493  miles  being  7 
hours  and  14  minutes;  at  Pau,  LeMartin  carries 
seven  passengers  for  a  short  flight  in  his  machine. 

February  3. — The  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Horace  Greeley  is  celebrated  at  many  places 
throughout  the  country. 

February  4. — Eight  officials  of  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company 
arc  arrested  for  responsibility  for  the  recent  clyna- 
mite  explosion. 

February  5. — The  bubonic  plague  has  caused 
the  death  of  nearly  6000  Chinese  and  Russians  in 
and  around  Harbin. ...  A  fishing  village  of  250 
inhabitants  established  on  the  ice  near  Helsing- 
fors,  Finland,  is  carried  by  a  gale  into  the  sea. . . . 
The  funeral  of  Paul  Singer,  the  German  Socialist, 
is  attended  by  many  thousands. 

February  9. — Count  Albert  Apponyi,  the  Hun- 
garian statesman  and  peace  advocate,  addresses  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

February  10. — ^The  American  consul  at  Shang- 
hai appeals  to  the  Red  Cross  for  aid  in  fighting  the 
plague,  stating  that  2,000,000  persons  are  in  danger 
of  starving. 

February  16. — Thirty-five  professors  of  the 
University  of  Moscow  resign  m  protest  against 
the  removal  of  the  rector. 

February  17. — It  is  stated  that  the  Viceroy  <Jf 
Manchuria  estimates  the  fatalities  from  the  plague 
at  65,000,  with  10,000  deaths  from  starvation. 

OBITUARY 

Januarv20. — Ex-Congressman  Solomon  R.  Dres- 
s' r,  of  Pennsylvania,  69.  . .  .  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Hc'th  Whitsett,  formerly  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  70. 

January  21. — Rev.  Austin  W.  Mann,  of  Cleve- 
land, a  deaf-mute  minister  and  organizer  of  "silent 
missions,"  70. 

January  24. — David  Graham  Phillips,  the  novel- 
ist, 43  (see  page  354).  . . .  Rear-Adm.  William  H. 

Rc-cder,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  62 Rev.  Edward  F. 

A  twill,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Western 
Missouri,  70. . .  .Charles  Barr,  the  noted  yacht 
skipper,  46. 

January  26. — Sir  Charles  Dilke,  a  prominent 
IiMcier  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  68. 

January  27. — Read-Adm.  David  B.  Macomb, 
1 1.  S.  N.  retired,  84.  .  .  .  Joseph  W.  Reinhart, 
formerly  president  of  the  Santa  F6  Railroad,  59. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Ella  Knowles  Haskell,  of  Montana,  a 
noted  woman  lawyer,  46. 

January  28. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward,  the  author,  66  (see  page  355).  .  .  .  Henry  M. 
Nt'vius,  formerly  commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  .  .  .  John  MacWhirter,  the  English  painter,  74. 
.  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lemley,  an  editor  of  religious 
publications,  67.  .  .  .  Col.  Edward  L.  Russell,  vice- 
prtsitlent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railway,  65. 

January  29. — Rev.  R.  DeWitt  Mallory,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  International  College,  60. 
...  Sir  William  Henry  Wills,  Baron  Winterstoke, 
the   English  tobacco   manufacturer,  8o« .  . .  John 


Lockwood  Kipling,  the  English  architectural  sculp- 
tor and  illustrator  of  hb  son's  books,  73. 

January  30. — Rear  Adm.  Edmund  O.  Matthcvs, 
U.  S.  N.  retired,  75 Col.  David  Blount  Hamil- 
ton, of  Georgia,  formerly  prominent  in  politics  and 
education,  76. . . .  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason  Ferris 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions  of   the   Dutch    Reformed   Church,   87 

Calvin  B.  Orcutt,  the  prominent  Newport  N>ws 
ship-builder,  63. 

January  ^i. — Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  a  well- 
known  Virginia  author  and  educator,  62. . . .  Paul 
Singer,  the  German  socialist,  67. 

February  i. — Rear-Adm.  Charies  Stillman  Sper- 

ry,    U.    S.    N.    retired,    63 Dr.    John    Henry 

Harpster,  of  Philadelphia,  a  noted  Lutheraa 
minister,  67. 

February  2. — ^Jan  Koert,  the  violinist. 

February  4. — Right  Rev.  Thomas  Bonacum, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  64. . . .  Geo. 
Piet  A.  Cronje,  the  Boer  leader  in  the  war  witfc 
England. . . .  Owen  Kildare,  author  of  books  aboQt 
the  slums  of  New  York,  46. . . .  Andrew  C.  Wckh, 
senior  reporter  of  debates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 66. 

Februarys. — ^Francis  Philip  Nash,  professor 
emeritus  of  Latin  at  Hobart  College,  75. 

February  6. — Prof.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicittt,  of 
Massachusetts,  an  expert  on  sewerage  disposal  and 
water  supply,  57. 

February  8. — Frederick  Archibald  Vaughan 
Campbell,  Earl  Cawdor,  formerly  first  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  64. 

February  9. — Bishop  Ozi  W.  Whitaker,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  80. 
.  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Silas  W.  Terry,  U.  S.  N.  retired,  68. 

February  10. — Dr.  Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway, 
of  New  York,  the  noted  teacher  and  practitioner 
of  medicine,  69. . . .  Ex-Gov.  Hiram  A.  Tuttle.  of 
New  Hampshire,  73.  . . .  James  Elverson,  propri- 
etor of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  73. 

February  11. — Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  79. .  .  .  Brig.-Gcn- 
Joseph  Rowe  Smith,  U.  S.  A.  retired, 80. . . .  Baron 
Albert  von  Rothschild,  the  Vienna  banker,  67. 

February  12. — Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  for- 
merly President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  commander  of  a  brigade  at  Gettysburg. 
76.  .  .  .  Milton  J.  Durham,  comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Cleveland,  87. 

February  13. — Justice  Edwin  A.  Jaggard,  of  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  52.  . .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Er- 
skine  Norman  White,  secretary  of  the  Presybterian 
Board  of  Church  Erection,  77. . . .  Brig.-Gen, 
Peter  Leary,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  70. 

February  15. — Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
herst College,  a  pioneer  advocate  of  physical  educa- 
tion, 83.  . .  .  Dr.  Maurice  Fluegel,  of  Baltimore,  a 
noted  historian  and  scientist,  78.  .  . .  Henry  Rich- 
ardson Chamberlain,  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  52. 

February  16. — Rear-Adm.  William  Strong  Bo- 

fert,  U.  S.  N.  retired,  74 Rear-Adm.  Arthur  P. 
«Iazro,  II.  S.  N.  retired,  formerly  medical  director, 
63. . . .  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  the  author,  57. 


RECIPROCITY  AND   OTHER  TOPICS 
IN  THE   MONTH'S  CARTOONS 


OVERLOOKING  AN   OPPORTUNITY 
If  these  two  neighbors  would  lower  their  glasses  they  might  find  the  market  they're  looking  for  nearer  home 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


/ 
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The    American     Farmer:     "Reciprocity    with    Canada 

won't   hurt  me.     The   trusts  control   the  accumulation  and 

PIESIDENT   TAFT   DEMONSTRATING    HIS    ABILITY    TO    distribution    of    the    crops,  robbing  me   and    the  consumer 

KNOCK    •*  THE    BEST    TARIFF   EVER  "    SO    FAR  alike  and    fixing    the  cost  of  livinR   without   any   reference 

THAT  IT  WILL  NEVER  BE  FOUND  AGAIN  to  the  actual  pro^luction." 

Prom  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth)  From  the  Spokesman-Revinv  (Spokane) 
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NOT  FULL   ENOUGH   FOR  SENATOR    CUIUONS 
From  the  Herald  (New  York) 

Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  who  was  a 
famous  advocate  of  reciprocity  with  Canada 
before  its  present  sponsors  had  thought  of 
the  subject,  has  now  the  audacity  to  declare 
that  the  mere  label  "  Reciprocity"  is  not  quite 
enough,  and  that  he  may  properly  ask  what 
there  is  in  the  basket.    The  first  cartoon  on 


THB   HANDWRITING  ON  THB   WALL 
Prom  the  Eat^  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

this  page  refers  to  that  fact.  The  last  one 
on  the  page,  from  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
puts  Speaker  Cannon  in  a  very  accurate 
light.  It  is  true  that  he  thought  the  jamming 
of  the  reciprocity  bill  through  his  own  House, 
without  chance  for  debate,  was  a  very  im- 
proper thing.     It  was  a  case  of  the  Rules 


I 


fmm  the  >Mit  slUllimtirej 


"scandalous  DOIN's,  that's  what  I  CALL  'Kil" 
Prom  the  Tribune  (New  York) 
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IT  MAY  BE   FINE  GOODS,   BUT  THEY  ARE   HAVING 

TROUBLE   UNCORKING  IT 

From  the  A  merUan  (Baltimore) 


CROCODILE   TEARS 
From  the  Journal  (Detroit) 


Committee  obeying  the  White  House  rather  is  a  good  thing,  because  it  is  a  starter,  was 

than  the  Speaker  or  the  majority  party  in  widely  circulated  last  month,  but  quite  in- 

their  own  body.     The  idea  frequently  ex-  variably  by  those  w  ho  had  not  gone  into  the 

pressed  that  any  kind  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  merits  of  this  particular  agreement. 


THE    SINGERS 


"come  in!" 

F:«a  the  Posi-DispaUh   (St.  Louis),  and  reprinted   by  the    A  Reciprocity  duet,  by  President  Taft  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
New  Orleans  Picayune  From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


Fortification,  or  neutralization, — that  has 
been  the  question  as  regards  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Administration  urging  the  first 
course,  and  the  peace  advocates  strongly 
favoring  the  second.  Last  month  the  Senate 
passed  an  ocean  mail  subvention  bill,  Vlec- 
President  Sherman  casting  the  deciding  vote. 
The  cartoon  representing  a  very  much  en- 
larged Congress  refers  to  the  Crumpacker 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  which  increases  the 
membership  from  391  to  433. 


WHAT   HE    NEEDS   IS   REDUCTION   ANTI-FAT 
Prom  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus) 


THE    MODEST   M.    D. 

From  the  Tribune  (South  Bend) 


AT   LAST 
From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 
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MR.   CARNEQE  TO  MR.   ROCKEFELLER:    "ITS  YOUR   MOVE,   JOHN  I* 

From  the  Plain  DeaUr  (Cleveland) 


Mr.  Carnegie  recently  added  ten  millions  couples  him  with  Mr.  Carnegie, 
of  dollars  to  the  fund  of  the  Carnegie  Insti-  American  peace  advocate, 
tution  at  Washington.  It  is  now  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's "move,"  according  to  the  cartoon,  if 
there  is  any  real  rivalry  in  the  gift-giving 
game  between  these  two  princely  benefactors. 
The  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory  in  California, 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  has  been  the  means  of  dis- 
covering no  less  than  sixty  thousand  more 
suns  and  stars.  Count  Apponyi,  the  noted 
Hungarian  peace  advocate,  has  been  visiting 
the    United    States — hence    the    cartoonist 


the  great 


PEACE  UPON  ye! 

Prom  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 


LOOKING  FOR   OTHER   WORLDS  TO  CONQUER 
From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


PORTUGAL'S   FIRST   PRESIDENT 

BY   DAVID   LAMBUTH 


"  f  BEGAN  life  as  a  dreamer.  I  have 
always  remained  more  or  less  of  a 
dreamer.  Nevertheless,  dreams  are,  for  cer- 
tain temperaments,  a  force;  at  least  they 
keep  us  from  brooding  on  the  miseries  of 
life."  So  wrote  Theophilo  Braga,  the  first 
President  of  the  Portuguese  republic. 

In  the  case  of  Braga  dreams  have  imques- 
tioningly  proyen  a  force  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  A  republic  was  his  lifelong  dream. 
And  he  has  helped  to  dream  it  true.  But  he 
dreamed  also  of  a  better  education,  of  a  wider 
scope  for  his  energies,  even  of  literary  success. 
The  little  island  forty-one  miles  long  and 
less  than  ten  wide  where  he  was  bom  had  be- 
come too  small  a  field  for  his  ambitions  and 
his  enthusiasms.  At  eighteen  he  left  Sao 
Miguel  for  the  mainland  with  a  purpose 
already  fixed  and  with  aspirations  strangely 
sure  considering  the  chaos  of  contemporary 
Portuguese  thought.  Going  straight  to  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  he  entered  the  law 
course.  Then,  as  now,  in  Portuguese  coun- 
tries this  was  the  entrance  to  literary  as  well 
as  political  life.  There,  while  supporting 
himself  by  tutoring  and  translating,  he  found 
time  not  only  to  attend  his  classes  and  follow 
with  the  most  intense  interest  the  literary 
movements  of  the  day,  but  also  to  pursue 
investigations  of  his  own,  to  write  articles 
and  even  books,  and  to  compose  poetry. 

This  lifelong  republican — Joaquim  Theo- 
philo Braga — was  born  on  February  24,  1843, 
in  Ponto  Delgada,  the  largest  town  of  Sdo 
Miguel,  the  largest  island  of  the  Azores,  and 
the  grimness  of  those  bald  volcanic  hills 
seems  to  have  entered  into  his  blood.  His 
father,  an  artillery  ofl5cer  in  the  cause  of  Don 
Miguel,  the  Pretender,  when  the  case  became 
hopeless,  betook  himself  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  later  secured  the  chair  of  logic  and 
geometry  in  the  Lyceum  of  Ponto  Delgada. 
It  helps  to  explain  the  humanitarian  pas- 
sion of  his  son  to  know  that,  ill  paid  as  he  was, 
and  crowded  for  room,  this  professor  of  logic 
gathered  certain  of  the  poorer  students  into 
his  house  and  divided  his  little  with  them. 

At  fourteen  he  set  out  on  his  first  literary 
venture,  a  weekly  paper,  the  Meteor^  of 
which  he  was  at  once  publisher,  author,  com- 
positor, and  newsboy.  Soon  afterward  it 
t_ ^  necessary  for  Theophilo  to  go  into 


the  t3rpesetting  business  in  good  earnest  as 
a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  in  his 
spare  hours,  which  were  few  enough,  he  went 
on  with  his  Uterary  studies,  reading  widely  in 
history  and  romance,  but  more  especially  in 
verse,  and  writing  poems  which  in  his  six- 
teenth year  (1859)  were  published  as  "  Folhas 
Verdes"— "Green  Leaves."  The  verse,  it  is 
true,  was  somewhat  halting,  the  style  imita- 
tive, the  ideas  for  the  most  part  the  poetic 
banalities  of  the  day,  but  it  was  full  of  vigor- 
ous promise.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the 
university. 

In  many  respects  it  was  a  day  of  in^i- 
ration.  Victor  Hugo,  Musset,  Michdet, 
Proudhon,  Hegel,  Kant — such  men  were 
dominating  the  student  thought  of  Europe. 
It  was  a  period  of  metaphysical  revolution, 
of  conflict  between  dogmatic  and  natural  re- 
ligion, of  an  inmiense  humanitarian  awaken- 
ing. Hugo  and  Vigny,  he  says,  taught  him  that 
"poetry  was  not  merely  a  personal  thing  in 
which  to  sing  of  sorrows  and  golden  hair,  but 
something  reaching  further,  touching  even 
philosophy  itself."  Recoiling  from  the  uni- 
versity's almost  mediaeval  ideas  of  literature 
and  science  and  from  the  mere  pleasiu^loving 
indifference  of  the  students  around  him, 
young  Theophilo  threw  himself  ardently 
into  the  new  movement  and  wrote  "The 
Vision  of  the  Times,"  a  poem  that  created  an 
inmiense  sensation  among  the  thinking  public 
of  Portugal. 

The  triumph  brought  some  recognition  but 
no  money.  Theophilo  was  not  for  a  moment 
turned  from  his  laborious  work.  The  publi- 
cation was  followed  by  four  others  in  rapid 
succession,  forming  altogether  an  epic  of 
humanity  set  forth  in  a  series  of  what  he 
calls  "myths"  representing  various  epochs 
of  historical  evolution.  In  contrast  with  his 
"Green  Leaves"  the  ideas  are  original,  the 
scope  large,  the  strophes  sonorous,  and  through 
them  flashes  always  a  high  enthusiasm. 

Wrapped  in  his  worn  scholastic  gown  of 
yellow,  with  no  real  patrons  and  few  friends, 
living  in  the  tiny  room  he  secured  in  return 
for  his  teaching,  translating  Chateaubriand 
to  feed  himself,  sometimes  subsisting  on  60 
reis  (or  about  six  cents)  a  day,  he  faced  the 
opposition  that  his  poems  had  brought  upon 
him.     "There  were  days  when  I  had  nothing 
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to  cat.    There  were  weeks  when  anything  about  a  complete  mental  revolution.     He  set 

hot  was  an  unwonted  luxury.'*  about  with  infinite  labor  to  rearrange  his 

In  1867  Theophilo  Braga  graduated  in  law  ideas  and  to  supply  certain  deficiencies  in  his 

and  the  next  year  took  his  Doctor's  degree  knowledge  of  abstract  and  natural  sciences, 

with  honor.    The  faculty  was  minded   to  At   the  same   time   he  went  on    with   his 

offer  him  a  place  among  them,  but  the  preju-  lectures  and  also  published  in  1876  his  "His- 

dices  aroused  by  his  literary  revolt,  his  repub-  tory  of  Romanticism."     Meanwhile  he  was 


iicanism  and  his  lack  of  influential  friends 
made  it  impossible.  He  refused  to  go  into 
the  practice  of  law,  but  by  teaching  and  writ- 
ing managed  to  seciu'e  some  sort  of  a  living. 


also  getting  out  an  elementary  granmiar, 
a  "Portuguese  Anthology,"  a  "Modem  Por- 
tuguese Parnassus"  and  other  minor  works, 
in  1879  he  entered  the  new  field  publicly 


marrying  meanwhile,  in  1870,  a  woman  who  with  the  publication  of  his  "General  Outline 
appears  to  have  ^^___^__  of  Positive  Philos- 
been  a  congenial  ^-^-"""'^^  ^ -^  ophy,"  a  resum6 
and  a{^reciative  ^  >v  and  exposition  of 
helpmeet.  While  jm^^^^^  *  ^^  ^^  doctrines  of 
at  the  university,  >^^^^^^V  -^-^  ^  ^^  Comte.  In  the 
Theophiio's  study  ^^^^^^^^M  ^^k.  ^^Ihv  same  year  came 
of  the  develcp-  J^^^^^^^K^'^^^^'^S^^^^^^t^  ^^^  ^^^  voliune 
ment  of  poetry  >^^|^^^^^^p  C^^^^^Ik  ^^  ^^^  "Universal 
and  history  in  a  j^^^K^^^^^P  "^^^^^1^  History,"  the  be- 
somewhat   syn-  ^y^^B         ^^^^                       ^'^^^^^^H^  ginning  of  a  mon- 


thetic  fashion  led 
naturally  to  a  new 
phase  of  interest 
which  dates  from 
t  h  e  publication, 
in  1867, of  a  "His- 
tory of  Portuguese 
Law  "and  led  him 
into  an  extensive 
study  of  origins,  of 
folk  literature.  In 
addition  to  other 
incidental  work, 
he  published  from 
1867  to  1869  a  col- 
lection of  Portu- 
gese ballads  in 
ten  volumes,  also 
studies  of  native 
romances  and 
Azorian  songs. 
From  1870  to  1880 
he  was  engaged  upon  his  monumental  "His- 
tory of  Portuguese  Literatiu-e,"  an  exhaustive 
and  illuminating  collection  of  facts  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  new,  set  forth  in  a  compara- 
tive method  then  imknown  in  Portugal,  and 
marked  with  a  sureness  of  critical  judgment 
that  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  day  in  his  own  country. 
In  1 87 1  he  was  chosen,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, to  the  chair  of  Modern  Literature  in  the 
so^alled  Superior  Com^e  of  Letters  in  Lis- 
bon. The  next  year  he  began  the  most 
active  and  far-reaching  work  of  his  career. 
Comte's  "Outline  of  Positive  Philosophy"  by 
accident  fell  into  his  hands,   and  brought 
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umental  work  on 
applied  sociology. 
His  "System  of 
Sociology"  fol- 
lowed in  1884,  and 
these  books,  to- 
gether with  the 
journalPo5i7mjw, 
which  he  helped 
to  edit,  were  more 
responsible  than 
the  work  of  any 
other  man  for  the 
tremendous 
spread  of  Positiv- 
ism with  its  at- 
tendant republic- 
anism throughout 
Portugal  and  Bra- 
zil. Braga  by 
many  has  been 
called  the  father 
of  two  republics.  Says  TeLxeira  Bastos,  his 
friend  and  biographer  of  these  works: 

The  "Outline"  and  the  "Universal  History"  are 
the  most  notable  books  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
and  sociology  that  have  been  written  in  the  Portu- 
guese language,  and  mark  a  most  significant  point 
in  the   intellectual  development  of  the  country-. 

From  his  earliest  years  Theophilo  had 
written  for  republican  publications.  In  1875 
he  associated  himself  with  a  republican 
group.  When  the  monarchical  elements  dis- 
covered among  them  created  a  disturbance, 
the  party  was  broken  up  and  the  sincere  re- 
publicans were  expelled  or  retired  to  wait  for 
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better  times.  Among  these  was  Braga,  who 
kept  out  of  political  aflfairs  until  1878,  when 
a  new  party  was  formed  and  he  was  offered 
the  candidacy  for  deputy.  As  a  platform  he 
issued  a  *' Demand"  for  the  improvement  and 
guarantee  of  the  franchise  and  set  forth  the 
aspirations  of  the  Federal  Republican  party: 
*' Liberty  of  conscience,  of  teaching,  of  the 
press,  of  worship,  of  meeting;  rights  of  asso- 
ciation, of  representation;  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, of  industry,  of  commerce  and  of  contract, 
and  the  rights  of  property."  He  promised 
to  maintain  absolute  independence  of  the 
■  monarchical  party,  to  refer  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  voters  and  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  legislative  transactions  to  them  at  the 
close  of  every  term.  Braga  himself  proposed 
and  developed  this  program  and  subse- 
quently refused  to  swerve  from  it  a  tittle. 
'*  Principles  first  of  all.  Men  come  and  go. 
Ideas  remain  eternal  and  pure."  Conse- 
quently, it  was  not  until  19 10  that  he  was 
elected  deputy. 

Braga  soon  became  the  natural,  logical 
leader  of  the  Portugal  Republican  party.  In 
public  gatherings,  in  political  meetings,  in 
scholarly  discussions,  in  republican  journals 
and  in  the  vast  numbers  of  his  books  he 
has  stood  for  the  cause  in  season  and  out 
with  fearless  bravery.  In  his  **  Dissolution 
of  the  Constitutional  Monarchical  System," 
published  in  1881,  he  points  out  unhesitat- 
ingly the  anachronisms  of  his  old  enemies, 
monarchy  and  the  Roman  hierarchy,  which 
he  regards  as  the  greatest  foes  of  modern 
society.  In  the  collection  of  his  articles 
and  speeches  entitled  **  Posit ivistic  Solutions 
of  Portuguese  Politics"  he  lays  bare  as 
with  a  surgeon's  knife  the  facts  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  clay.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  revolutionary  books  that 
have  appeared  in  Portugal. 

''Theo])hilo  Braga,"  says  Bastos,  from 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  ''has  been 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  Portuguese 
society,  a  revolution  in  art,  a  revolution  in 
history,  in  criticism,  in  i)hilosophy,  in  cus- 
toms, in  the  formulas  of  society.  And  he  is 
also  the  hope  of  the  nation's  future." 

Making  all  allowance  for  Portuguese  exag- 
geration, there  is  profound  truth  in  the  state- 
ment. Forced  to  be  superficial  by  reason  of 
the  extent  and  haste  of  his  work — he  is  the 
author  of  over  130  books  -he  has  yet  thrown 
himself  heroically  into  the  struggle  to  tear  off 
outworn  forms  and  misleading  classifications 
of  the  facts  of  society. 


Quiet  in  manner,  modest  in  dress,  temper- 
ate in  habits,  retiring  in  disposition,  yet  when 
principle  has  been  involved  Theoph»lo  Braga 
has  proved  also  a  flaming  sword.  Intellec- 
tually and  morally  it  is  right  and  logical  that 
he  should  be  the  first  Proxisional  Presideit 
of  the  republic.  As  an  executive  and  a  man 
of  action  he  has  proven  himself  unexpectedly 
eflScient — just  how  successful  remains  yet  to 
be  seen.  He  lacks  the  political  e.xjjediency 
that  may  sometimes  be  necessary.  Yet  it 
may  be  that  the  grim  determination  of  the 
Bragas,  their  stern  honesty,  their  indomitable 
purpose,  outweighing  the  perils  that  beset 
a  man  of  thought,  will  carry  him  through. 
After  all,  the  life  of  Theophilo  Braga  has  not 
been  one  of  passive  intellectualism  but  of 
militant  activity.  And  then,  he  has  always 
been  "a  man  of  the  people." 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Senhor  Luiz  de  Gonzaga  Fernandez  Braga, 
elder  brother  of  Theophilo,  who  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  pharmacy  here  in  Rio. 

The  old  man  of  seventy-one  leaned  to^-ard 
me  over  the  rail  of  his  counter.  There  were 
the  same  sturdy  featiwes,  the  same  deep-set 
gray  eyes,  the  same  long  face,  made  longer  in 
appearance  by  its  white  upstanding  hair,  the 
same  quiet  power  that  has  made  Theophilo 
Braga  a  leader  in  the  int^ectual  and  political 
revolution  of  Portugal.  As  I  looked  into  his 
eyes  I  was  aware  of  the  family's  grim  power 
of  clinging  tenaciously  to  a  single  idea.  Theo- 
philo and  Gonzaga  have  been  as  unwavering 
democrats  as  their  father  was  a  monarchist 
and  a  '*Miguelist."  Gonzaga,  in  fact,  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Rio  thirty  years  ago  on 
account  of  his  republican  activities  in  Lisbon. 

*'I  understand,"  I  said,  "that  Senhor 
Theophilo  first  associated  himself  with  the 
Republicans  in  1875.     Is  that  so?" 

Senhor  Gonzaga  looked  sp>eculatively  at  me 
from  under  his  heavy  brows  and  said  nothing. 

"When  did  he  become  a  democrat?"  I 
persisted. 

The  old  man  laughed,  spreading  out  his 
hands  significantly.  **He  was  always  a 
democrat,"  he  said.  "He  was  a  democrat 
from  the  day  he  was  born.  When  he  was 
a  boy — a  mere  chit  of  a  boy — they  used  to 
poke  fun  at  the  monarchical  devotion  of  his 
father  and  say  to  him:  'Aha,  so  you  are  an 
aristocrat ! '  And  Theophilo  would  grow  reii 
and  stamp  his  foot  and  shout:  'It  isn't  so,  it 
isn't  so.  Eu  sou  um  homem  do  povo  (1  am 
a  man  of  the  people).  So  you  see,  Senhor, 
he  was  born  with  it." 


ALFONSO,    SPAIN'S    MODERN    KING 

•  BY  IRWIN  LESLIE  GORDON 


'T^HE  House  of  Braganza  has  fallen.  Upon 
*  the  shattered  remains  of  an  enervate 
monarchy,  a  few  faithful  men  are  slowly 
welding  a  permanent,  healthy  young  republic, 
which  has  shaken  ofiF  the  fetters  of  a  thousand 
years  of  royal  tradition,  and  has  settled  itself 
on  a  substantial  foundation  of  democratic 
ideals  and  conunon  sense.  The  royal  escutch- 
eon has  waved  for  the  last  time  over  Lisbon, 
and  the  descendants  of  Jo&o  IV  have 
forever  ceased  to  rule. 

When  the  echo  of  the  shots  that 
whistled  through  the  streets  of  Lis- 
bcm  was  heard  in  other  lands,  the 
cry  was  raised  ''Look  at  Spain,  and 
see  the  youthful  Bourbon,  like  his  con- 
temporary in  Portugal,  cast  from  his 
throne."  Republican  and  Carlist 
Spain,  enthused  with  the  successes 
across  the  frontier,  arose  from  slum- 
ber and  became  active.  The  nations 
of  Europe  looked  on  and  expected 
momentarily  to  hear  of  a  republican 
flag  waving  over  the  "Palacio  Real" 
in  Madrid.  The  republican  and  radical 
press  in  Spain  ran  headlines  of  treason, 
and  characterized,  in  bold  cartoons, 
the  royal  family  packing  their  trunks 
preparatory  to  a  hasty  flight.  The 
overwise  Governor  of  Gibraltar  ex- 
pected a  second  visitor,  but  that 
\Tsitor  did  not  come.  The  red  and 
yellow  flag  still  waves  over  Madrid, 
and  the  "Marche  Nationale"  is 
heard  every  morning  in  the  barracks 
from  Santander  to  Cartagena.  Europe 
has  gotten  over  her  expectancy,  and 
a  certain  young  king  still  sits  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  with  a  tighter 
grip  than  he  ever  before  held  on  the 
country. 

Manuel  is  forgotten,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  now  being -asked,  "Why  this 
delay  in  founding  a  republic  in 
Spain?  "  The  calamitists,  who  howled 
and  pointed  their  fingers  at  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  have  ceased  their  vitu- 
peration; Carlists  and  republicans  in  Cata- 
lonia are  broken-hearted,  the  Vatican  is 
relieved,  and  things  are  quieting  down  to 
normal  tranquillity  in  the  peninsula. 

Looking  from  without  at  political  condi- 


tions in  Spain,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  complexity  of  the  situation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  to  understand  the  recent 
course  of  events.  In  every  country,  at  cer- 
tain crucial  moments,  a  spirit  is  manifest 
which  is  higher  than  political  controversy  and 
exercises  a  more  potent  influence  than  the 
workings  of  the  state.  This  spirit  of  "per- 
sonality" has  saved  monarchical  Spain.    A 


KING  ALFONSO  CONVERSING  WITH  A  VETERAN  OF 
THE  MOROCCAN  WAR 


youth,  by  mere  personal  influence,  by  honesty 
and  sincerity,  has  handled  one  of  the  most 
difficult  situations  which  has  confronted  any 
monarch  in  a  decade. 

Spain  is  more  republican  in  her  ideals  than 
any  other  country  in  continental   Europe. 
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Her  history  shows  this  to  be  true.  No  coun- 
try has  so  fearlessly  handled  her  monarchs, 
and  passed  such  anti-royal  legislation  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Yet,  no  country 
has  slipped  from  these  ideals  in  such  a  lamen- 
table manner,  because,  primarily,  of  the 
fickleness  of  the  national  character  and  the 
inefficiency  of  Spanish  political  leaders. 

When  the  dastardly  attempt  was  made  on 
the  life  of  Alfonso  and  his  queen  after  their 
marriage,  the  people  began  to  worship  their 
ruler.  They  saw  in  him  an  ideal,  a  true  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Bourbons,  and  the 
youthful  monarch  was  placed  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  popularity.  That  was  six  years 
ago.  Extravagance  in  the  royal  household, 
unwise  political  favoritism,  and  decidedly 
English  tendencies,  slowly  lowered  the  young 
King  from  popular  favor,  while  family  trou- 
bles, and  a  wholesale  housecleaning  of  the 
grandees,  instigated  by  the  Queen,  added  to 
the  precariousness  of  his  position.  Carlists 
and  republicans  in  the  north  plotted  and  re- 
plotted,  but  the  firm  hand  of  an  able  Premier 
always  saved  the  day. 

Queen  Victoria,  am-Spanish,  unsuited  by 
national  temperament  to  reign  over  a  south- 
em  f)eople,  but  with  the  keen  intuition  of  an 
Englishwoman,  foresaw  the  imminent  danger 
unless  a  radically  different  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  adopted.  With  the  indomitable 
spirit  which  has  always  characterized  her  an- 
cestry, she  took  matters  into  her  own  hands. 
Many  and  long  were  the  conferences  with  her 
husband,  and  while  the  world  does  not  know 
what  took  place  at  La  Granja,  and  Santander, 
the  world  does  know  that  Alfonso  XIII  soon 
became  a  different  man.  He  traveled  and 
became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  advancing 
Europe;  he  applied  himself  to  departmental 
detail's,  familiarizing  himself  with  faulty  con- 
ditions in  governmental  affairs,  which  were, 
in  many  cases,  speedily  remedied.  The  Pre- 
mier and  his  cabinet  officials  soon  realized 
that  the  former  weak  and  vacillating 
youth  really  had  ideals  and  that  their  meas- 
ures were  not  as  easily  carried  through  as 
formerly.  Alfonso  studied  his  people.  He 
visited  all  the  pro\dnces  of  his  kingdom. 
Above  all,  he  abandoned  the  puerilities  which 
were  not  only  scandalizing  Madrid,  but  all 
Europe  as  well.  Alfonso  became  a  real  king. 
Victoria  was  victorious,  and  Spain  to-day  can 
thank  that  noble  woman  for  the  path  which 
has  been  hewn  for  the  advancement  of  her 
government,  and  the  betterment  of  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

These  changes  occurred  about  two  years 
Since  that  time  this  untried  young  man 


has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  capable 
rulers  of  Europe.  Ministries  can^  and  feU, 
but  each  situation  was  handled  in  a  cool  and 
collected  manner,  which  commanded  the 
respect  of  even  his  enemies,  and  the  people  of 
the  nation.  In  1909,  the  open  sore  of  Spain, 
the  Moroccan  situation,  again  broke  out 
Troops  were  hurried  into  the  Riff  territory 
and  a  sanguinary  war  began.  Barcelona,  the 
hotbed  of  republicanism,  Carlism  ajid  an- 
archism, and  kindred  creeds  that  opp>ose  any 
form  of  government,  arose  as  a  protest  against 
the  Moroccan  policy  and  tried  to  administer 
an  anti-royal  and  anti-clerical  blow.  Then 
it  was  that  Alfonso  proved  himself  to  be  more 
than  a  puppet  king.  The  revolt  was  speedily 
terminated  by  an  iron  hand.  The  King  de- 
clared his  intention  of  going  into  Morocco, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  .difficulty 
that  the  cabinet  dissuaded  him.  The  Spian- 
ish  public,  which  admires  bravery  more  than 
any  other  virtue,  enthused  with  the  bold 
declarations  of  their  young  King;  the  press 
lauded  his  spirit,  and  Alfonso  returned  with 
a  rush  into  popular  favor. 

In  the  palace  in  Madrid,  amid  the  pressure 
of  other  activities,  daily  he  wrote  and  mailed 
dozens  of  picture  post  cards  to  the  officers  in 
Morocco.  Aside  from  departmental  corre- 
spondence, the  generals  received  encouraging 
letters,  commending  their  services,  and  ex- 
pressing regret  at  his  inability  to  be  with 
them.  If  a  common  soldier  accompli^ed  a 
deed  of  valor  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  his  King.  With  post  cards  and  letters 
Alfonso  won  that  war,  but,  more  than  a  dozen 
Riffian  battles,  he  won  the  hearts  of  officers 
and  men.    That  was  his  victory. 

Since  the  Moroccan  trouble  he  has  kept 
in  constant  touch  with  the  army.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  generals  are  his  personal  friends, 
including  Weyler,  who  is  the  leader  of  army 
affairs  in  the  peninsula.  These  men  are  con- 
tinuously entertained  at  La  Granja,  the 
King^s  summer  home  not  far  from  Madrid, 
and  at  Santander,  where  he  sp)ends  several 
months  each  year.  His  ear  is  always  open  to 
complaints  from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and 
as  a  result  plots  are  always  nipped  in  the 
bud,  and  the  instigators  summarily  punished. 
There  are  a  few  regiments,  however,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern provinces,  which  entertain  republican 
ideals,  and,  while  considerable  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  them,  they  are  of  little  mo- 
ment, as  the  Minister  of  War  knows  each 
company,  and  has  them  stationed  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  rendering  them  practically 
useless  in  an  insurrection.    The  army  as  a 
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whole  not  only  admires  but  loves  its  young 
Kingf  and  in  this  fact,  and  this  fact  alone, 
lies  his  power.    Alfonso  is  the  soldier's  ideal. 

When  Manuel  fell  in  Portugal,  Premier 
Canalejas  knew  the  patriotism  of  the  army, 
and  instantly  predicted  that  no  matter  what 
uprisings  might  occur  in  Valencia  and  Cata- 
lonia, he  could  rely  on  the  army  as  a  whole  to 
be  loyal.     He  was  right. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia  are  labid  anti-royalists,  and 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Cas- 
tiles,  Estreniadura  and  even  Andalusia,  sym- 
pathize at  heart  with  these  principles.  The 
personality  of  the  popular  King,  however, 
surmounts  this  tide  of  animosity  and  Alfonso, 
as  he  is  to-day,  is  safe  on  his  throne.  When 
he  declared  he  would  fight  for  the  monarchy, 
"Bravos!"  were  heard  from  the  whole  land, 
and  army  and  people  rejoiced.  The  attention 
of  the  ministry  was  instantly  turned  to  the 
central  point  of  danger  and  General  Weyler 
was  instructed  to  suppress  riots  by  the  strong- 
est means.  The  situation  in  Spain  was  in- 
tensified by  the  approaching  "Ferrer  Day." 
But  that  day  came  and  went.  There  were  a 
few  republican  flags  flying  along  the  Rambia 
in  Barcelona,  but  no  disturbances  occurred. 
Barcelonians  knew  the  army  was  loyal  and 
made  no  rash  movements,  nor  will  they  while 
Weyier  is  Governor  General  of  the  province. 

As  long  as  Alfonso  sits  on  the  throne,  and 
his  actions  are  as  meritorious  as  they  have 
been  during  the  past  year,  revolutions  may 
come  and  go,  but  the  army  will  not  falter. 
What  the  next  generation  will  do  cannot  be 
predicted.  The  King's  popularity  is  reflected 
in  the  recent  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Pad- 
lock Bill"  through  the  Senate,  which  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  a  year  ago.  His 
firm  dealings  with  the  Vatican,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  Canalejas,  bespeak  his  de- 
termination to  r^enerate  Spain,  and  awake 
her  to  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  a 
modem,  progressive  land. 

The  King  and  his  ministers  fully  realize 
there  is  one  manner  in  which  the  monarchy 
may  be  terminated,  and  terminated  quickly. 
That  is  by  assassination.  The  Spanish  people 
will  not  tolerate  another  regency,  and  it  is 
an  accepted  fact,  that,  at  the  death  of  the 
present  King,  if  prior  to  the  attainment  of  his 


majority  by  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the 
country  will  become  a  republic.  Spain  has 
always  suffered  under  the  rule  of  a  regent,  and 
will  tolerate  it  no  more,  particularly  when 
that  regent  would  be  a  foreigner,  and  espe- 
cially English.  Every  precaution  is  being 
taken  to  safeguard  the  King's  life,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  no  monarch  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  is  more  closely 
watched.  Alfonso  rides  only  at  infrequent 
intervals  through  the  public  streets,  and  then 
always  accompanied  by  troops.  While  the 
impression  is  spread  abroad  that  he  is  fearless 
and  even  foolhardy,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 
in  mortal  fear  of  his  life.  When  staying  at 
La  Granja,  his  palace  in  the  Guadarrama 
Moimtains,  agents  watch  all  trains  arriving 
at  Segovia,  the  nearest  railway  station,  and 
nearly  all  strangers  are  instaojLly  placed  under 
arrest  when  alighting  from  the  train.  The 
writer  and  a  friend  were  arrested  at  that 
station  last  year  and  suffered  considerable  in- 
convenience in  securing  their  release.  When- 
ever a  railway  journey  is  undertaken  guards 
thoroughly  examine  the  track  before  the  ap- 
proach of  the  royal  train  and  agents  are  placed 
at  evety  station  passed.  Queen  Victoria  is 
in  constant  alarm  concerning  the  safety  of 
her  husband,  and  insists  that  detectives  be 
constantly  in  attendance.  The  movements 
of  every  known  anarchist  in  the  land  are 
carefully  watched  by  the  police,  and  when- 
ever one  leaves  his  dty,  telegraphic  dis- 
patches are  sent  along  the  line  to  watch  his 
movements. 

A  number  of  European  journals,  particu- 
larly the  French,  maintain  that  the  present 
policy  of  vigorous  anti-clericalism  will  speed- 
ily bring  an  end  to  the  monarchy.  This  may 
be  easily  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  army 
as  a  whole  is  opposed  to  the  church,  and  that 
it  unquestionably  backs  the  action  of  the 
ministry  in  this  respect. 

Looking  at  the  situation  in  Spain  from 
within,  there  is  not  the  minutest  possibility 
under  present  conditions  of  a  republic  being 
established  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
King.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  Spaniards  of 
the  best  class,  and  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  by 
the  foreign  residents  of  Spain,  who  are  in 
perhaps  the  best  |>osition  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  complexity  of  the  problem. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    THE   CIVIL    WAR 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 

[We  publish  this  month  two  articles  in  the  series  already  announced,  in  commeraoration  of  the  serai- 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War.  The  remarkable  photographs  used  to  illustrate  this  and 
the  following  article  are  from  the  Review  of  Reviews'  collection  gathered  for  the  "Photographic 
History  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  ten-volume  work  now  in  press  and  representinc  all  that  the  camera 
recorded,  in  the  years  1861-65,  relating  to  the  greatest  war  in  modern  history.  In  the  magazine  series 
following  the  article  by  Major  Putnam  which  appears  in  this  number,  there  will  be  iniportant  con- 
tributions by  Admiral  Chadwick,  General  Greely,  General  Rodenbough,  Col.  W.  C.  Church,  and 
other  Union  veterans,  while  the  Confederate  side  will  be  represented  by  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright, 
Col.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Capt.  J.  A.  Headley,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth.— The  Editor.) 


pXTRAORDINARY  as  the  fact  seems,  the 
*^  American  Civil  War  is  the  only  great  war 
of  which  we  h^ve  an  adequate  history  in 
photographs;  that  is  to  say,  this  is  the  only 
conflict  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  world^s 
history  that  can  be  really  ''illustrated,"  with 
a  pictorial  record  which  is  indisputably 
authentic,  vividly  illuminating,  and  the  final 
evidence  in  any  question  of  detail. 

This  is  a  much  more  important  historical 
fact  than  the  casual  reader  realizes.  The 
earliest  records  we  have  of  the  human  race 
are  purely  pictorial.  History,  even  of  the 
most  shadowy  and  legendary  sort,  goes  back 
hardly  more  than  ten  thousand  years.  But 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  recovered,  in 


certain  caves  of  France,  scratched  and  car>  ed 
bone  weapons  and  rough  wall  paintings  which 
tell  us  some  dramatic  events  in  the  lives  of 
men  who  lived  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
years  before  the  earliest  of  those  seven  strata 
of  ancient  Troy  which  indefatigable  archaeolo- 
gists have  exposed  to  the  wondering  gaze  of 
the  modern  world.  The  picture  came  long 
before  the  written  record;  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Assyria 
is  gleaned  from  the  details  left  by  some  pic- 
ture-maker. And  it  is  still  infinitely  more 
effective  an  appeal.  How  impossible  it  is  for 
the  average  person  to  get  any  clear  idea  of  the 
great  struggles  which  altered  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion 


PHOTOGRAPHY   UNDER   FIRE   IN    1664— A   UNION   BATTERY  IN   FRONT  OF 

(The  story  of  the  taking  of  this  photograph  is  an  adventure  in  itself.     The  first  attempt  provoked  the  6re  of  the  Coa- 

opened  fire,  frightening  Brady's  horse  and  assistant  into  a  break  which  upset  and  destroyed  his  chemicals.     Licattrunt 

years  after,  and  has  recognized  several  other  members  of  the  group— Battery  B.  First  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  kii'*'^ 

Lieutenant  Miller  is  the  second  figure  from  the  left.     Lieutenant  Alcorn  is  next  to  the  left  from  CapUinCwpcr. 
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of  world  history!  How  can  a  man  to-day 
really  understand  the  Siege  of  Troy,  the 
battles  <rf  Thermopylae  or  Salamis,  Hanni- 
bal's Crossing  of  the  Alps,  the  famous  fight 
at  Toms  when  Charles  "the  Hammer" 
checked  the  Saracens,  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England,  the  Hundred  Years  or  Thirty 
Years  Wars, — even  our  own  seven-year  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  without  any  first-hand  pic- 
ture aids  to  start  the  imagination?  Take 
the  comparatively  modem  Napoleonic  wars 
where,  moreover,  there  is  an  exceptional 
wealth  of  paintings,  drawings,  prints,  and  litho- 
graphs by  contemporary  men:  in  most  cases 
the  e£Fect  is  simply  one  of  keen  disappointment 
at  the  painfully  evident  fact  that  most  of  these 
worthy  artists  never  saw  a  battle  or  a  camp. 
So  the  statement  that  there  have  been 
fathered  together  thousands  of  photographs  of 
scenes  by  land  and  water  during  those  mo- 
mentous years  of  1 86 1  to  1865  means  that  for 
our  generation  and  all  succeeding  ones  the 
Civil  War  is  on  a  basis  different  from  all 
others,  is  practically  an  open  book  to  old  and 
young.  For  when  man  achieved  the  photo- 
f^ph  he  took  almost  as  important  a  step  for- 
ward as  when  he  discovered  how  to  make  fire: 
he  made  scenes  and  events  and  personalities 
inunortal.  The  greatest  literary  genius  might 
write  a  volume  without  giving  you  so  intimate 
a  comprehension  of  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness as  do  these  exact  records,  made  by  ad- 


venturous camera  men  under  incredible  difla- 
culties,  and  holding  calmly  before  your  eyes 
the  very  Reality  itself. 

To  apply  this  pictorial  principle,  let  us  look 
at  one  remarkable  photograph,  "Cooper's 
Battery  in  front  of  the  Avery  House,  during 
the  Siege  of  Petersburg,"  of  which  we  have,  by 
a  lucky  chance,  an  account  from  one  of  the 
men  in  the  scene.  The  lifelikeness  of  the 
picture  is  beyond  praise:  one  cannot  help 
living  through  this  tense  moment  with  these 
•men  of  long  ago,  and  one's  eyes  instinctively 
follow  their  fixed  gaze  toward  the  enemy's 
lines.  This  picture  was  shown  to  Lieut.  James 
A.  Gardner  (of  Battery  B,  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Light  Artillery),  who  immediately 
numbered  half  a  dozen  of  the  figures,  adding 
details  of  the  most  intimate  interest: 

I  am,  even  at  this  late  day,  able  to  pick  out  and 
recognize  a  very  large  number  of  the  members  of 
our  battery,  as  shown  in  this  photograph.  Our 
battery  (familiarly  known  as  Cooper's  Battery) 
belonged  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  then  commanded  by 
Gen.  G.  K.  Warren. 

Our  corps  arrived  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  June 
17,  1864,  was  put  into  position  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  and  engaged  the  Confederate  batteries 
on  thejr  line  near  the  Avery  House.  The  enemy 
at  that  time  was  commanded  by  General  Beaure- 
gard. That  night  the  enemy  fell  back  to  their 
third  line,  which  then  occupied  the  ridge  which  you 
see  to  the  right  and  front,  along  where  you  will 
notice  the  chimney  (the  houses  had  been  burnt 
down).  On  the  i8th  our  battery  was  advanced 
along  with  the  corps  to  the  position  occupied  by 


ItTERSBURG.  CAUGHT   BY   BRADY'S  CAMERA  AT   AN    EXCmNG   MOMENT 

*^^'*'**"  ^"**  ttiotight  that  the  running  forward  into  position  of  the  artilltrists  wiis  with  hostile  ihtcnt.  Thereupon  they 
^ff^»««  A.  Gardner,  the  prominent  figure  at  the  ri^ht.  v^ith  the  haversack,  has  supplied  the  dotail<;  of  this  incident,  forty-six 
■  Cooper's  Battery."  Capt.  James  H.  Cooper  himself  leans  on  his  sword  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  left  section  above. 
* «Tlrjr'«  diinifley.  along  which  was  the  Confederate  line,  appears  to  the  right  of  the  seated  figure  on  the  left) 
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the  battery  in  this  photograph,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  in  a  battle  on  the- afternoon  of  that  day 
from  the  position  occupied  by  the  battery  in  this 
picture,  the  enemy  then  being  intrenched  along 
on  the  ridge  to  our  front,  part  of  which  ridge  you 
sec  in  the  picture, — the  enemy's  line  being  along 
by  the  Taylor  chimney.  On  the  night  of  the  i8th 
we  threw  up  the  lunettes  in  front  of  our  guns. 
This  position  was  occupied  by  us  until  possibly 
about  the  23d  or  the  24th  of  June,  when  we  were 
'taken  farther  to  the  left.  The  position  shown  in  the 
picture  is  about  650  yards  in  front,  and  to  the  right 
of,  the  Avery  House,  and  at  or  near  this  point  was 
built  a  permanent  fort  or  battery,  which  was  used 
continuously  during  the  entire  siege  of  Petersburg. 

While  occupying  this  position,  Mr.  Brady  took 
the  photographs,  copies  01  which  you  have  sent  me. 
The  photographs  were  taken  in  the  forenoon  of 
June  21,  1864.  We  had  been  engaging  the  enemy 
occasionally,  but  at  the  time  Mr.  Brady  stopped  to 
take  the  photographs  we  were  not  engaged,  but 
all  our  cannoneers,  gunners,  and  officers  took  their 
places,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  about  to  again 
open  up  the  conflict,  and  Mr.  Brady  was  getting 
ready  to  take  the  picture.  No  doubt,  the  enemy 
thought  we  were  again  preparing  to  fire,  and  opeoed 
upon  us  from  the  ridge  in  our  front  (the  position 
from  which  they  fired  is  not  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, being  to  the  left  of  any  position  shown). 
The  firing  of  the  enemy  caused  Mr.  Brady's  assist- 
ant and  horse  to  break  to  the  rear,  upsetting  and 
destroying  his  chemicals.  We  did  not  reply  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  so,  afterward,  Mr.  Brady  re- 
turned, and  we  again  "stood  up  to  have  our  pic- 
tures taken,"  as  you  see. 

I  know  myself,  merely  from  the  position  that  I 
cx:cupied  at  that  time,  as  gunner.  After  that,  I 
served  as  Sergeant,  First  Sergeant,  and  First  Lieu- 
tenant, holding  the  latter  position  at  the  close  of  the 
war.    All  the  officers  shown  in  this  picture  are  dead. 

We  were  merely  holding  the  position  to  which  we 
had  advanced,  when  the  enemy  fell  back  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  June.  From  this  position  we 
occasionally  engaged  the  enemy,  but  particularly 
tfx)k  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  battleof  June  18th. 

The  movement  in  which  we  were  engaged  was 
the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  upon 
Petersburg,  being  the  beginning  of  operations  in 
front  of  that  city.  On  June  i8th  the  division  of 
the  (Confederates  which  was  opposite  us  was  that 
of  (ien.  Bushrod  R.  Johnson;  but  as  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  under  General  Lee,  began  ar- 
riving on  the  evening  of  June  1 8th,  it  would  be  im- 
|K)s8ihle  for  me  to  say  who  occupied  the  enemy's 
iinch  after  that.  The  enemy's  position,  which  was 
along  on  the  ridge  to  the  front,  in  the  picture, 
where  you  see  the  chimney,  afterward  became  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Army.  Our  lines  were  ad- 
vanced to  that  point,  and  at  or  about  where  you 
M'e  the  chimney  standing,  Fort  Morton  of  the 
rni<3n  line  was  constructed,  and  a  little  farther  to 
the  right  was  Fort  Steadman,  on  the  same  ridge; 
and  about  where  the  battery  now  stands,  as  shown 
in  the  picture,  was  a  small  fort  or  works  erected, 
known  as  Battery  Seventeen. 

When  engaged  in  action,  our  men  exhibit  the 
same  c<M)ln('ss  that  is  shown  in  the  picture, — that 
is,  while  loading  our  guns.  If  the  enemy  is  engag- 
ing us,  as  soon  as  a  gun  is  loaded,  the  cannoneers 
flrop  to  the  ground  and  protect  themselves  as  best 
they  can,  except  the  gunners  and  the  officers,  who 
are  expected  to  be  always  on  the  lookout.  The 
gunners  are  the  corporals  who  sight  and  direct  the 
'"— -ng  of  the  guns. 


On  the  photograph  you  will  notice  a  persoD  [io 
civilian's  clothes].  This  is  Mr.  Brsiay  or  \os 
assistant,  but  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Brady  hiinself. 

Our  battery  was  part  of  the  division  known  a^ 
the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  which  had  for  its  com- 
manders Generals  Reynolds  and  Meade,  and 
served  from  the  beginning  of  the  war'  until  the 
close  thereof,  that  is,  from  June  8,  1861',  to  Jimr 
9,  1865,  and  participated  in  twenty-seven  engage- 
ments. 

At  this  late  day,  now  almost  forty-seven  >'ear5 
since  the  photographs  were  taken,  I  am  able  to 
designate  at  least  fifteen  persons  of  our  batten, 
and  point  them  out.  I  should  have  said  that  Mr. 
Brady  took  picture  No.  i  from  a  point  a  little  to 
the  left  and  front  of  our  battery;  and  the  second 
one  was  taken  a  little  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the 
battery.  Petersburg  lay  immediately  over  the 
ridge  in  the  front,  right  past  the  man"  whom 
you  see  sitting  there  so  leisurely  on  the  earth worb 
thrown  up.  . .    ... 

Again,  look  at  the  almost  incredible  photo- 
graph by  G.  S.  Cook  taken  in  Fort  Sumter  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1863,  while  the  "Monitor 
Weehawken,  aground  near  Cununin^'-Point, 
was  bombarding  the  fort.  Within  the  much- 
battered  ruins  the  Confederate  soldiers  arc 
scurrying  away  from  their  gims  while  a 
shell  from  the  Weehawken  is  actually  shovn 
exploding.  The  twentieth-century  photog- 
rapher, with  his  wonderfully  improved  para- 
phernalia, would  be  put  to  it  to  equal  this. 
The  later  views  of  eloquent  devastation  show 
the  resultant  chaos  with  a  pair  of  Confeder- 
ates amidst  the  d6bris;  and  one  may  get  some 
idea  of  what  it  meant  to  secure  these  from  the 
fact  that  on  this  occasion  the  photographer's 
plate-holder  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shdlan<i 
knocked  into  a  well. 

A  notice  in  Humphrey's  Journal  in  1 861 
describes  vividly  the  records  of  the  flight  af  te^ 
Bull  Run  secured  by  the  indefatigable  Brady. 
Unfortunately  the  unique  one  in  which  the 
reviewer  identified  "Bull  Run"  Russell  in 
reverse  action  seems  lost  to  the  world.  But  we 
have  the  portrait  of  Brady  himself  three  da\3  i 
later,  in  his  famous  linen  duster,  as  he  returned 
to  Washington.  His  story  comes  from  ODe, 
who  had  it  from  his  own  lips: 

He  [Brady]  had  watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tK 
battle  on  that  Sunday  morning  in  July.  i86i,  aoJ 
seen  now  the  success  of  the  green  Federal  troop«^, 
under  General  McDowell  in  the  field,  and  now  tbf  I 
stubborn  defense  of  the  green  troops  under  ibJt 
(ieneral  Jackson  who  thereby  earned  the  sobn-, 
quet  of  "Stonewall."  At  last  Johnston,  who  with  I 
Beauregard  and  Jackson,  was  a  Confederate  com- 
mander, strengthened  by  reinforcements,  dt-, 
scended  upon  the  rear  of  the  Union  troops  anJi 
drove  them  into  a  retreat  which  rapidly  turm^l: 
to  a  rout.  I 

The  plucky  photographer  was  forced  along  w»ih| 
the  rest;  and  as  night  fell  he  lost  his  way  in  tbf  j 
thick  woods  which  were  not  far  from  the  HuU  I 
stream  that  gave  the  battle  its  name.    He  was  clacJI 
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in  the  linen  duster  which  was  a  familiar  sight  to  Much  water  had  flowed  under  other  bridges 
those  who  saw  him  taking  his  pictures  during  that   ^^^^  jjjig  j^  fj^^t  twelvemonth! 

^gTirthe'"o'per  H^  ^Lra^K-l^nf^nS       Instances  might  be  muItipUed  indefinitely. 
had  nothing  with  which  to  defend  himself  from  any  but  here  IS  one  more  evidence  of  the  quahty 

The  same  narrator 
a  picture  made  a 


of  the  victorious  Confederates  who  might  happen   of  this  pictorial  record.     1 
his  way,  until  one  of  the  famous  company  of  "Fire"   j^^j  ^^^^  Brady  a  tale  of 


Zouaves,  of  the  Union  forces,  gave  him  succor  in 


the  shape  of  a  broadsword.    This  he  strapped  year  and  a  half  later,  at  the  Battle  of  Fred- 
about  his  waist  and  it  was  still  there  when  he  ericksburg.    He  says: 
finally  made  his  way  to  Washington  three  days 


later.  He  was  a  sight  to  behold  after  his  wander- 
ings, but  he  had  come  through  unscathed,  as  it  was 
his  fate  to  do  so  frequently  afterward. 

Things  were  different  when  the  next  year 


Burnside,  then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  commanding 
the  Confederate  forces,  were  fortifying  the  hilb 
back  of  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Brady,  de- 
siring as  usual  to  be  in  the  thick  of  things,  under- 


saw  dread  Bellona  again  swoop  down  upon  ^ook  to  make  some  pictures  from  the  left  bank. 
Bull  Run,  and  the  lucky  photographers  had  He  placed  cameras  in  position  and  got  his  men  to 
time  and  safety  on  August  30,  just  before  the   work,  but  suddenly  found  himself  taking  a  part 

batUe,  in  which  to  take  a  peaceful  picture  of  y^fT"?' uf^'''  ^u^'^u^^l  ?f  ^  noncombatant.  In 
uatut,  *ii  vYixiwi  vv/ !.«      u,^     V        t'    /**  the  bright  sunshme  his  bulky  cameras  gleamed  like 

themselves  and  their  outfit  above    the  de-  guns,  and  the  Confederate  marksmen  thought  that 

stroyed  railroad  bridge  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  a  battery  was  being  placed  in  position.    They 

promptly  opened  fire,  and  Brady 

found  himself  the  target  for  1 

good  many  bullets.    1 1  was  only 

his  phenomenal  good  luck  that 

allowed  him  to  escape  without 

injury  either  to  himself  and  men 

or  to  his  apparatus. 

It  is  clearly  worth  while 
to  study  for  a  few  moments 
this  naan  Brady,  who  was  so 
ready  to  risk  his  life  for  the 
idea  by  which  he  was  ob- 
sessed. While  the  movement 
soon  went  far  beyond  what 
he  or  any  other  one  man 
could  possibly  .  have  com- 
passed, so  that  he  is  prob- 
ably directly  responsible  for 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
vast  collection  of  pictures  in 
these  volumes,  he  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  fathered  the 
movement;  and  his  daring 
and  success  undoubtedly 
stimulated  and  inspired  the 
small  army  of  men  aU  over 
the  war  region  whose  hither- 
to unrelated  work  has  been 
laboriously  gathered. 

Mathew  B.  Brady  was 
bom  at  Cork,  Ireland  (not 
in  New  Hampshire  as  ia 
generally  stated),  about 
1823.1  Arriving  in  New  York 
as  a  boy,  he  got  a  job  in  the 
great  estabhs^^ent  of  A.  T. 
Stewart,  first  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  that  day.    The 


Nejpitivc  owned  and  copyrighted  by  The  Patriot  PubUthiDg  Co.,  Si>riaKfield,  Maw. 

CAMERA  MEN   ON  THE  SECX>ND  BULL  RUN   (MANASSAS)  BATTLE- 
HELD.  JUST  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  AUGUST.  1862 


)  Adcnowh 
B.  FAirman 


it  IsdoetoChMto 
a&hlnston.  rornuuxy 


of  the   blosraphlcal    deuils  mboM 
Brady  wbictt  ImmwIlatWy  Ibllov. 
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youngster's  good  qualities  were  so  conspicu-  brought  over  Alexander  Gardner,  an  expert 
ous  that  his  large-minded  employer  made  it  in  the  new  revolutionary  wet-plate  process, 
possible  for  him  to  take  a  trip  abroad  at  which  gave  a  negative  furnishing  many  prints 
the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  charge  of  S.F.B.  instead  of  one  unduplicatable  original;  and 
Morse,  who  was  then  laboring  at  his  epoch-  in  the  twenty  years  between  his  start  and 
making  development  of  the  telegraph.  the  Civil  War   he  became  the  fashionable 

Naturally  enough,  this  scientist  took  his  photographer  of  his  day — ^as  is  evidenced  not 
young  companion  to  the  laboratory  of  the  only  by  the  superb  collection  of  notable 
already  famous  Daguerre,  whose  arduous  ex-  people  whose  portraits  he  gathered,  but  by 
periments  in  making 
pictures  by  sunlight 
were  just  approach- 
ing fruition;  and  the 
wonderful  discovery 
which  young  Brady's 
receptive  eyes  then 
beheld  was  destined 
to  determine  his  whole 
life  work. 

For  that  very  year 
( 1 839)  Daguerre  made 
his  **  daguerreotype ' ' 
known  to  the  world; 
and  Brady's  keen  in- 
terest was  intensified 
when  in  1840,  on  his 
own  side  of  the  ocean, 
Professor  Draper  pro- 
duced the  first  photo- 
graphic f)ortrait  the 
world  had  yet  seen,  a 
likeness  of  his  sister, 
which  required  the 
amazingly  short  ex- 
posure of  only  ninety 
seconds! 

But  Brady  himself 
shortly  became  one  of 
the  little  group  of  men 
who  took  up  the  new 
art  and  successfully 
adapted  it  to  com- 
mercial uses.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize 
to-day  that  a  single 
lifetime  measures  the 
entire  history  of 
photography. 

Brady's   natural    business 


Bret  Harte's  classic 
verse  (from  '*Her 
Letter"): 

Well,  yes — if  you  saw  us 
out  driving 
Each  day  in  the  Park, 
four-in-hand — 
If  you    saw   poor   dear 
mamma  contriving 
To  look  supernaturally 
grand, — 
If  you   saw  papa's  pic- 
ture, as  taken 
By  Brady,  and  tinted 
at  that, — 
You*d  never  suspect  he 
sold  bacon 
And  flour  at  Poverty 
Flat. 

Upon  this  sunny 
period  of  prosperity 
the  Civil  War  broke  in 
1 86 1.  Brady  had  made 
portraits  of  scores  of 
the  men  who  leaped 
into  still  greater  prom- 
inence as  leaders  in  the 
terrible  struggle:  and 
his  vigorous  enthusi- 
asm saw  in  this  fierce 
drama  an  opportunity 
to  win  even  brighter 
laurels.  His  energy 
and  his  acquaintance 
with  men  in  authority 
overcame  every  ob- 
stacle, and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting 
President  Lincoln, 
Secretary  Stanton, 
General  Grant,  and 
sense  and  his  Allan  Pinkerton  to  such  an  extent  that  he 


MATHEW   B.    BRADY,    THE    WAR-TIME   PHOTOGRAPHER 

(This  photograph  was  taken  on  Mr.  Brady's  return  from 

the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run) 


mercantile  training  showed  him  the  chance  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Secret  Service, 


for  a  career  which  this  new  invention 
opened,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before 
he  had  a  gallery  on  Broadway  and  was 
well  launched  upon  the  new  trade  of  fur- 
nishing daguerreotype  portraits  to  all  comers. 
He  was  successful  from  the  start;  in  1851 
his  work    took    a    prize    at    the    London 


and  permits  to  make  photographs  at  the 
front.  Everything  had  to  be  done  at  his 
own  expense,  but  with  entire  confidence  he 
equipped  his  men,  and  set  out  himself  as 
well,  giving  instructions  to  guard  against 
breakage  by  making  two  negatives  of  every- 
thing, and  infusing  into  all  his  own  ambi- 


World's  Fair;  about  the  same  time  he  opened  tion  to  astonish  the  world  by  this  unheard 
an  office  in  Washington;   in  the  fifties  he  of  feat. 
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LAf  m^.:  Ar,  J  '^i. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  HEADQUARTERS  AT  COLD  HARBOR 


(The  soldiers  called  the  dark  tent  and  photographic  equipment  Brady^s  "what-is-it."  The  camera  on  the  battle  field 
i  half-centurj*  ago  was  quite  as  much  a  curiosity  as  many  of  the  photographs  are  to  later  generations.  Thus  were  the  pic- 
tercs  of  a  bloody  battle  field  taken.  Gen.  T.  W.  Hyde  writes  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor:  "On  getting 
!Mik  to  our  headquarters  I  found  an  enterprising  photographer  was  taking  a  picture  of  them  and  the  staff."  This  is  typical 
3(  the  work  of  Brady) 


We  shall  get  some  more  glimpses  pres- 
ently of  these  adventurous  souls  in  action. 
But  as  already  hinted,  extraordinary  as  were 
the  results  of  Brady^s  impetuous  vigor,  he 
iras  but  one  of  many  in  the  great  work  of 
picturing  the  war.  Three-fourths  of  the 
scenes  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were 
made  by  Gardner;  Thomas  G.  Roche  was 
An  indefatigable  worker  in  the  armies*  train; 
captain  A.  T.  Russell  took  an  invaluable 
series  of  the  military  railroads  and  of  mis- 
icell^neous  landscapes;  Sam  A.  Cooley  was 
laitached  to  the  loth  Army  Corps,  U.  S. 
iVols.,  and  recorded  the  happenings  around 
iSavannah,  Fort  McAllister,  Jacksonville, 
Si.  Augustine,  Beaufort,  and  Charleston 
iduring  the  bombardment;  George  M.  Bar- 
Uard,  und^  the  supervision  of  Gen.  O.  M. 
iPoe  (then  Captain  of  the  Engineer  Corps), 
^  yeoman's  service  around  Atlanta;  S.  R. 
Siebert  was  very  busy  indeed  at  Charleston 
in  1865;     Cook   of   Charleston,   Davies   of 

fichmond,  and  other  unknown  men  on  the 
onfederate  side,  working  under  even  greater 
j<iifficulties  (Cook,  for  instance,  had  to  secure 
[his  chemicals  from  Anthony  in  New  York — 
^ho  also  supplied  Brady — and  smuggle  them 
iftlirough)  did  their  part  in  the  vast  labor; 
l*n<i  many  another  unknown,  including  the 
pnakers  of  the  little  carte  de  visiles,  con- 
hM>uted  to  the  panorama  which  to-day  un- 
jpolds  itself  before  the  reader.  There  are  con- 
|tcmporary  comments  on  the  first  crop  of 
^^r   photographs — which    confirm    several 


points  already  made.     Humphreys  Journal 
in  September,  1861,  contained  the  following: 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WAR  SCENES 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Brady,  of  Broadway, 
for  numerous  excellent  views  of  " grim-visaged 
war."  He  has  been  in  Virginia  with  his  camera, 
and  many  and  spirited  are  the  pictures  he  has 
taken.  His  are  the  only  reliable  records  of  the 
flight  at  Bull's  Run.  The  correspondents  of  the 
rebel  newspapers  are  sheer  falsiners,  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Northern  journals  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  the  correspondents  of  the 
English  press  are  all  together  more  than  either;  but 
Brady  never  misrepresents.  He  is  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  republic  what  Vandermeulen  was  to 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  His  pictures,  though  per- 
haps not  so  lasting  as  the  battle  pieces  on  the 
pyramids,  will  not  the  less  immortalize  those  intro- 
duced in  them. 

Brady  has  shown  more  pluck  than  many  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  the  fight.  He 
went — not  exactly  like  the  "Sixty-Ninth,"  stripped 
to  the  pants — but  with  his  sleeves  tucked  up  and 
his  big  camera  directed  upon  every  point  of  inter- 
est on  the  field.  Some  pretend,  indeed,  that  it  was 
this  mysterious  and  formidable-looking  instrument 
that  produced  the  panic!  The  runaways,  it  is 
said,  mistook  it  for  the  great  steam  gun  discharg- 
ing 500  balls  a  minute,  and  incontinently  took  to 
their  heels  when  they  got  within  its  focus!  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  get  away 
from  Brady  as  easily  as  they  did  from  the  enemy. 
He  has  fixed  the  cowards  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt. 

Foremost  among  them  the  observer  will'  per- 
haps notice  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times;  the  man  who  was  celebrated  for 
writing  graphic  letters  when  there  was  nobody  by 
to  contradict  him,  but  who  has  proved   by  his 
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UINS  OF  THE  STATE  ARMORY  AT  COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  BURNED    AS  SHERMAN'S   TROOPS    MARCHED 

THROUGH.  IN   FEBRUARY.  1865. 

(Photographer  Wearn's  dark-room  buggy,  like   Brady's  "what-is-it."  in  the  foreground.     The  photograph  has 
been  preserved  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina) 


THE  WAR   PHOTOGRAPHER  IN    M  IN  THE  TRENCHES  AT  ATLANTA 

'Barnard,  the  Government  photographer  under  Col.  E.  M.  Foe.  in  September,  1864.  Chemicals  and  developing  tent 
ere  carried  to  the  very  trenches  by  Brady  and  his  associates  in  these  early  days  of  photography.  The  plate  was  sensitized  in 
Se^'t-pTO'if  tent  before  it  was  exposed  and  then  developed  immediately  under  similar  conditions.  Here  in  the  middle  back- 
f^wnd  began  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  where  Hood  in  his  first  sortie  attacked  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  This  was 
■Ktfal  McPberson's  battle  ground  of  July  22,  i^i64) 
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correspondence  from  this  country  that  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  his  accounts.  See  him 
as  he  flies  for  dear  life  with  his  notes  sticking  out 
of  his  pockets,  spurring  his  wretched-looking  steed, 
his  hat  gone,  and  himself  the  picture  of  abject 
despair. 

But,  joking  aside,  this  collection  is  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  you  have  ever  seen.  The 
groupings  of  entire  regiments  and  divisions,  within 
a  space  of  a  couple  of  feet  square,  present  some  of 
the  most  curious  effects  as  yet  produced  by  pho- 
tography. Considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  taken,  amidst  the  excitement,  the 
rapid  movements,  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle- 
field, there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in 
their  i>owerful  contents  of  light  and  shade. 

And  in  the  next  issue,  one  sees  the  idea 
developing  which  made  possible  the  present 
books:  "^     . 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WAR  SERIES 

•      Among  the  portraits  in  Brady's  selection,  spoken 
r  of  in  our  last  number,  are  those  of  manv  leading 

fenerals  and  colonels — McClellan,  \lcDowell, 
leintzelman,  Burnside,  Wood,  Corcoran,  Slocum, 
and  others.  Of  the  larger  groups,  the  most  effec- 
tive are  those  of  the  army  passing  through  Fairfax 
village,  the  battery  of  the  ist  Rhode  Island  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Sprague,  the  71st  Regiment  [New 
York]  formed  in  hollow  square  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  New  York  Twelfth  at 
Camp  Anderson,  Zouaves  on  the  lookout  from  the 
belfry  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Brady  intends  to  take  other  photographic 
scenes  of  the  localities  of  our  army  and  of  battle 


scenes,  and  his  collection  will  undoubtedly jl 
to  be  the  most  interesting  ever  yet  exhill 
But  why  should  he  monopolize  this  departoi 
We  have  plenty  of  other  artists  as  good  as  k 
What  a  field  would  there  be  for  Anthony'i 
stantaneous  views  and  for  stereoscopic  picti 
Let  other  artists  exhibit  a  little  of  Air.  Bn 
enterprise  and  furnish  the  public  with  more  rk 
There  are  numerous  photographers  ckwc  by 
stirring  scenes,  which  are  being  daily  enacted,  s 
now  is  the  time  for  them  to  distinguish  themseh^ 


We  have  seen  how  far  Brady  came  frt 
"monopolizing'*  the  field.  And  surely  tl 
sum  total  of  adiievement  is  triumphant  enouj 
to  share  among  all  who  had  any  hand  in  it 

And  now  let  us  try  to  get  some  idea  of  tl 
problem  which  confronted  these  enthusia^ 
and  see  how  they  tackled  it. 

Imagine  what  it  must  have  meant  even 
get  to  the  scene  of  action — with  cumbered 
tent  and  apparatus,  and  a  couple  of  hundr 
glass  plates  whose  breakage  meant  failu) 
over  unspeakable  back-country  roads  or 
roads  at  all;  with  the  continual  chance  of! 
ing  picked  ofiF  by  some  scouting  sharpshooi 
or  captured  through  some  shift  of  the  armi 
I  have- witnessed  the  harassed  efforts  of  a  d 
tinguished  i^ture  photographer  to  get  1 
plates  safely  into  the  Newfoundland  wild 
ness  in  quest  of  salmon  and  caribou,  and  I  ] 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  skill  and  patia 


A   UFEUKE  GUMPSE  OF  THE  WAR   REQON 

(A  waterfall  and  a  horse  about  to  drink  are  subjects  for  which  the  modern  camera  man  wants  a  focal-plane  sbnttfi 
and  other  appliances  undreamed  of  when  the  picture  was  taken) 
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A  HORSE  THAT  WILL  UVE  ALWAYS 

(One  wants  to  rob  this  fine  charger's  glossy  neck.     It's  difficult  enough  under  the  roost  favorable  circumstances  to  get 
the  satiny  texture  of  a  horse's  sldn.  the  play  of  muscles,  definition  of  eyes  and  head.     Considering  the  equip- 
ment the  photographer  had,  this  is  a  triumph.     It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  Antietam.     The  rider 
is  Lt.-Col.  C.  B.  Norton,  at  Gen.  Fitzjohn  Porter's  headquarters)    , 


which  the  war-time  men  must  have  put  into 
this  one  matter  of  transportation. 

Tbt^  ftfbi  .si;^hi  nf  t  lie  queer-looking  wagon 
cnuscd  ^unazement,  speculation,  derision. 
*  Wiai  is  ii?  '*  became  so  inevitable  a  greeting 
that  lo  thk  day  if  one  asks  a  group  of  soldiers 
^bout  war  photogra]>hs,  they  will  exclaim 
[sDXkilltanoousJy:  '*Ob,  yes,  the  what-is-it 
waiptm!**  It  becLinif  ;i  familiar  sight,  yet  the 
Dovc'ky  of  its  awkward  mystery  never  quite 
irorcofT, 

Ha\'ing  arrived,  und  having  faced  the  real 
perils  generally  utttnilant  upon  reaching  the 
scenes  of  keenest  inlerost,  our  camera  adven- 
iQlff  was  but  ibniugh  the  overture  of  his 
lioybk'!^.  The  must  advanced  photography 
Cif  th-it  day  was  ibc  wet-plate  method,  by 
vluch  die  [jJalcs  had  to  be  coated  in  the  dark 
Nhich  meant  hi  this  case  carrying  every- 
wlUTr  a  smothery,  li;;ht-proof  tent),  exposed 
^thin  five  minutrs,  and  developed  within  five 
minus's  more!  Fur  the  benefit  of  photo- 
((Tiiphic  amateurs  anil  to  show  the  trying  na- 
ture of  the  work,  htTt'  is  a  statement  of  the 
**C«jlkkcyon "  process  which  was  employ ed-^-on 
huitJcliLlds,  mind  )'uu,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  conditions: 

The  photographer  first  immersed  eighty  grains 
of  cotton-wool  in  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  each  of 


nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  for  fifteen  seconds,  wash- 
ing them  in  running  water.  The  pyroxylin  was 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  c()ual  parts  of  sulphuric 
ether  and  absolute  alcohol.  Tnis  solution  gave 
him  the  ordinary  collodion  to  which  he  added 
iodide  of  potassium  and  a  little  potassium  bromide. 
He  then  poured  the  iodized  collodion  on  a  clean 
piece  of  sheet  glass  and  allowed  two  or  three  min- 
utes for  the  film  to  set.  The  coated  plate  was 
taken  into  a  "dark  room,"  which  he  carried  with 
him,  and  immersed  for  about  a  minute  in  a  bath  of 
thirty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  every  ounce  of 
water.  The  plate  was  now  sensitive  to  white  light 
and  must  be  placed  immediately  in  the  camera  and 
exposed  and  developed  within  five  minutes  to  get 
good  results,  especially  in  the  South  durirg  the 
summer  months.  It  was  returned  to  the  dark 
room  at  once  and  develoi>ed  by  pouring  over  it  a 
mixture  of  water,  one  ounce;  acetic  acid,  one  dram; 
pyrogallic  acid,  three  grains,  and  "fixed"  by  soak- 
ing in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
cyanide  of  pcjtassium. 

Fortunately  the  picture  men  occasionally 
immortalized  one  another  as  well  as  the  com- 
batants, so  that  we  have  a  number  of  intimate 
glimpses  of  their  life  and  methods.  In  one, 
the  wagon,  chemicals  and  camera  are  in  the 
very  trenches  at  Atlanta;  and  they  tell  more 
than  pages  of  description.  But,  naturally, 
they  cannot  show  the  arduous  labor,  the  nar- 
row escapes,  the  omnipresent  obstacles  which 
could  be  overcome  only  by  the  keenest  ardor 
and  determination.    The  epic  of   the  war 
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\VC^TH%  OK   A   GREAT  ARTISTS  BRUSH 

(It  l«M»k  n  "niM'iMU  I'M'"  tt»  i»i>  k  out  tl\js  prtMso  ^U'^pst*  «f  the  earthworks  at  this  fort  commanding  the  James  River. 

l>ol\vrcn  IVtiTshiirK-  .u\M  K»v  lmu>ml,      1  he  cuntrusi  between  the  charming  view  of  the  river,  with  the 

flaiikuiK  luHs.  a«»<l  the  Knn\  prviviration  for  a  hostile  approach  is  most  dramatic) 


photojijniphiT  is  still  to  hv  written.  It  would 
compare  favorai)ly  with  the  story  of  many 
battles.  And  it  does  not  require  much 
imagination,  after  viewing  tiie  results  ob- 
tained in  the  face  o{  sucii  conditions,  to  get 
a  fair  measure  of  these  indomital)le  workers. 
The  story  of  the  way  in  which  these  pic- 
tures have  i)een  rescued  from  oi)scurity  is 
almost  as  romantic  a  tale  as  that  of  their 
making.  The  net  result  of  Brady's  etTorts 
was  the  securing  of  over  7000  pictures  (two 
negatives  of  each  in  most  cases);  and  the  ex- 
I)enditure  involved,  estimated  at  Si 00,000, 
ruined  him.  One  set,  after  undergoing  the 
most  extraordinary'  vicissitudes,  finally  passed 
into  the  Government's  possession,  where  it  is 
now  held  with  a  prohibition  against  its  use  for 
commercial  pur})oses.  (The  825,000  tardily 
voted  to  Mr.  Brady  by  Congress  did  not 
retrieve  his  financial  fortunes,  and  he  died  in 
the  nineties,  in  a  New  York  hospital,  poor  and 
almost  forgotten.) 


The  duplicate  negatives  passed  in  the 
'70's  into  the  possession  of  Anthony,  in  de- 
fault of  payment  of  his  bills  for  photographic 
supplies.  They  were  kicked  about  from 
pillar  to  post,  until  John  C.  Taylor,  ten 
years  later,  found  them  in  an  attic  and 
bought  them;  from  this  they  became  the 
backbone  of  the  Ordway-Rand  collection; 
and  in  1895  Brady  himself  had  no  idea  what 
had  become  of  them.  Many  were  broken, 
lost,  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Finally  the  treas- 
ure was  discovered  and  appreciated  by  Ed- 
ward Bailey  Eaton,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who 
as  a  publisher  created  the  immediate  train  of 
events  that  leads  to  their  present  publication 
and  to  their  importance  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection  of  many  thousand  pictures  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the  country  to  furnish  the 
material  for  this  history. 

From  all  sorts  of  sources,  from  the  Atlandc 
to  the  Pacific,  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  these 
hidden   treasures  have  been   drawn.     His- 
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torical  societies,  Government  bureaus,  libra- 
rians, private  collectors,  old  soldiers  and 
their  families  have  recollected,  upon  earnest 
insistence,  that  they  did  have  such  things  or 
once  knew  of  them.  Singly  and  in  groups 
they  have  come  out  of  archives,  safes,  old 
garrets,  from  walls,  often  seeing  the  light  of 
day  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, to  join 
together  once  more  in  a  pictorial  army  which 
daily  grew  more  irresistible  as  the  new  ar- 
rivals augmented,  supplemented  and  ex- 
plained. The  superb  result  is  here  spread 
forth  and  illuminated  for  posterity. 

Apart  from  all  the  above  considerations, 
these  invaluable  pictures  are  well  worth  at- 
tention from  the  standpoint  of  pictorial  art. 
We  talk  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the 
astonishing  advances  of  our  modern  art  pho- 
tographers; and  it  is  quite  true  that  patient 
investigators  have  immeasurably  increased 
the  range  and  flexibility  of  camera  methods 
and  results:  we  now  manipulate  negative 
and  print  to  produce  any  sort  of  effect;  we 
print  in  tint  or  color,  omitting  or  adding 
what  we  wish;  numberless  men  of  artistic 
capacity  are  daily  showing  how  to  transmit 
personal  feeling  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
mechanical  process.  But  it  is  just  as  true  as 
when  the  caveman  scratched  on  a  bone  his 


recollections  of  mammoth  and  reindeer,  that 
the  artist  will  produce  work  which  moves  the 
beholder,  no  matter  how  crude  may  be  his 
implements.  And  clearly  there  were  artists 
among  these  Civil  War  photographers. 

Probably  this  was  caused  by  natural  se- 
lection: it  took  ardor  and  zest  for  this  par- 
ticular thing  above  all  others  to  keep  a  man 
at  it  in  face  of  the  hardships  and  dishearten- 
ing handicaps.  In  any  case,  the  work  speaks 
for  itself.  Over  and  over  one  is  thrilled  by  a 
sympathetic  realization  that  the  vanished 
man  who  pointed  the  camera  at  some  par- 
ticular scene,  must  have  felt  precisely  the 
same  pleasure  in  a  telling  composition  of 
landscape,  in  a  lifelike  grouping,  in  a  dra- 
matic glimpse  of  a  battery  in  action,  in  a 
genre  study  of  a  wounded  soldier  watched 
over  by  a  comrade — that  we  feel  to-day  and 
that  some  seeing  eye  will  respond  to,  gen- 
erations in  the  future.  This  is  the  true  im- 
mortality of  art.  And  when  the  emotions 
thus  aroused  center  about  a  struggle  which 
determined  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation, 
the  picture  that  arouses  them  takes  its  proper 
place  as  an  important  factor  in  that  heritage 
of  the  past  which  gives  us  to-day  increased 
stature  over  all  past  ages,  just  because  we 
add  all  their  experience  to  our  own. 


A   PICTURESQUE  GROUP  OF  SOLDIERS  AROUND  THE  SUTLERS  STORE 

(Pew  things  in  portrait  photography  are  so  difficult  as  securing  a  lifelike  group  of  any  size.     Not  only  are  these  portraits 

admirable,  but  theV^)ses  are  remarkably  diversified  and  the  light  and  shadow  are  handled 

very  successfully  in  creating  color  contrasts; 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER 


A  Veteran's  Experiences  as  Recalled  by  Battle  Field  Pictures 
BY  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 

(Major  176th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry) 


''npIS  fifty  years  since.  The  words  recall  the 
A  opening  sentence  of  Scott's  famous  ro- 
mance, "Waverley/*  and  Scott's  reference, 
like  my  own,  had  to  do  with  the  strenuous 
years  of  civil  war. 

To  one  examining  the  unique  scries  of 
photographs  which  were  secured,  during  the 
campaigns  of  our  great  war,  by  the  pluck 
and  persistence  of  men  like  Brady  and  the 
negatives  of  which  have,  almost  miraculously, 
been  preserved  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
half  a  century,  comes,  however,  the  feeling 
that  these  battles  and  marchings  were  the 
events  not  of  fifty  years  back,  but  of  yester- 
day, if  not,  indeed,  things  of  to-day.  These 
vivid  pictures  bring  past  history  into  the 
present  tense;  the  observer  sees  our  citizen 
soldiers  as  they  camped,  as  they  marched, 
and  as  they  fought,  and  comes  to  know  how 
they  lived  and  how  they  died.  There  are 
revealed  to  the  eye  through  these  lifelike 
photographs,  as  if  through  a  vitascope,  the 
successive  scenes  of  the  great  life-and-death 
drama  of  the  nation's  struggle  for  existence, 
a  struggle  which  was  fought  out  through 
four  strenuous  years,  and  in  which  were  sacri- 
ficed of  the  best  manhood  of  the  country, 
North  and  South,  eight  hundred  thousand 
lives. 

In  September,  1862, 1  landed  in  New  York 
from  the  Bremen  steamer  II ansa ^  which  was 
then  making  its  first  transatlantic  trip.  I 
had  left  my  German  university  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  in  the  army,  and,  with  the 
belief  that  the  war  could  hardly  be  prolonged 
for  many  months  further,  I  had  secured  leave 
of  absence  from  the  university  only  for  the 
college  year.  I  have  to-day  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  impression  made  upon  the  young 
student  by  the  war  atmosphere  in  which  he 
found  his  home  city.  In  coming  up  from  the 
steamship  pier,  I  found  myself  on  Broadway 
near  the  office  of  the  Herald,  at  that  time 
at  the  corner  of  Ann  Street.  The  bulletin 
board  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  anxious 
citizens,  whose  excitement  was  so  tense  that 
it  expressed  itself,  not  in  utterance,  but  in 
silence.     With  some  difficulty,  I  made  my 
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way  near  enough  to  the  building  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  announcement  on  the  board. 
The  heading  was:  "A  battle  is  now  going  on 
in  Maryland;  it  is  hoj>ed  that  General  Mc- 
Clellan  will  drive  Lee's  army  back  into  the 
Potomac." 

I  recall  to-day  the  curious  impressiveness  of 
the  present  tense,  of  the  report  of  a  battle 
that  was  actually  "going  on."  To  one  who 
reads  such  an  announcement,  all  things  seem 
to  be  possible,  and  as  I  stood  surrounded  by 
men  whose  pulses  were  throbbing  with  the 
keenest  of  emotions,  I  felt  with  them  as  if  we 
could  almost  hear  the  sound  of  the  cannon  on 
the  Potomac.  The  contrast  was  the  stronger 
to  one  coming  from  the  quiet  lecture  rooms  of 
a  distant  university  to  the  streets  of  a  great 
city  excited  with  twelve  months  of  war,  and 
with  the  ever-present  doubt  as  to  what  the 
hours  of  each  day  might  bring  forth. 

The  fight  that  was  then  "going  on"  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Antietam. 

A  fresh  and  vivid  impression  of  the  scene  of 
the  bloody  struggle  at  Antietam  Creek  is 
given  in  one  of  the  photographs  in  this  great 
war  series.  The  plucky  photographer  has 
succeeded  in  securing,  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  battlefield,  a  view  of  the  movements  of 
the  troops  that  are  on  the  charge,  and  when, 
on  the  further  edge  of  the  fields,  we  actually 
see  the  smoke  of  the  long  lines  of  rifles  by 
which  that  charge  is  to  be  repulsed,  we  feel 
as  if  the  battle  were  again  "going  on"  before 
our  eyes,  and  we  find  ourselves  again  infused 
wfth  mingled  dread  and  expectation  as  to  the 
result. 

In  looking  at  the  photographs,  the  Union 
veteran  recalls  the  fierce  charge  of  Burnside's 
men  for  the  possession  of  the  bridge  and  the 
sturdy  resistance  made  by  the  regiments  of 
Longstreet.  He  will  grieve  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  with  the  country  at  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  old  hero,  General  Mans- 
field; he  will  recall  the  graphic  description 
given  by  the  poet  Holmes  of  the  weary  week's 
search  through  the  battlefield  and  the  en- 
virons for  the  "body"  of  his  son,  the  young 
captain,  who  lived  to  become  one  of  the 
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scholarly  members  of  the  national  Supreme 
Court;  and  he  may  share  the  disappomtment 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  of  the  citizens  back 
of  the  army,  that,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vantages of  position,  and  the  fact  that  for 
forty-eight  hours  he  held  in  his  hands,  in 
captured  despatches,  the  record  of  the  actual 
positions  of  Lee's  forces,  McClellan  should 
have  permitted  the  Confederate  army  to 
withdraw  without  molestation,  carrying  with 
it  its  trains,  its  artillery,  and  even  its  captured 
prisoners. 

These  vivid  photographs  which  constitute 
the  great  historic  series  bring  again  into  the 
present  tense  for  the  memories  of  the  veterans 
all  of  the  dramatic  scenes  of  the  years  of  war; 
and  even  to  those  who  are  not  veterans,  those 
who  have  grown  up  in  years  of  peace  and  to 
whom  the  campaigns  of  half  a  century  back 
are  but  historic  pages  or  dim  stories,  even  to 
them  must  come,  in  looking  at  these  pictures 
of  campaigns,  these  vivid  episodes  of  life  and 
death,  a  clearer  realization  than  could  be 
secured  in  any  other  way  of  what  the  four 
years'  struggle  meant  for  their  fathers  and 
their  grandfathers. 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CAPITAL 

The  fine  views  of  fort  and  camp  near  Wash- 
ington recall  the  several  periods  in  which 


to  the  continuing  anxieties  of  the  people's 
leader  was  added  inmiediate  apprehension 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  national  capital.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  1861,  the  Massachusetts 
Sixth,  on  its  way  to  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington, had  been  attacked  in  Baltimore,  and 
connections  between  Washington  and  the 
North  were  cut  ofiF^  A  few  hundred  loj-al 
troops  represented  all  the  forces  that  the 
nation  had  for  the  moment  been  able  to  place 
in  position  for  the  protection  of  the  capital. 

I  have  stood,  as  thousands  of  visitors  have 
stood,  in  Lincoln's  old  study,  the  wndows 
of  which  overlook  the  Potomac;  aiul  1 
had  recalled  to  mind  the  \asion  tjf  hi-  i 
figure  and  sad  face  as  he  stood  Jooking  atirt^r 
the  river  where  the  picket  lines  lA  the  Vir 
ginia  troops  could  be  traced  b>-  ihe  smcAc 
and  dreading  from  morning  to  morning  tlir 
approach  of  these  troops  over  the  lonp  bn4ge^ 
There  must  have  come  to  Linatln   during 
these  anxious  days  the  dread  that  he  was  ic* 
be  the  last  President  of  the  Unittij  Stales^ 
and  that  the  torch,  representing  the  life  ef 
the  nation,  that  had  been  tr;--"^^**'"H  *  ■ 
him  by  the  faltering  hands  of  his  predecessor 
Buchanan,  was  to  expire  while  he  was  still 
responsible  for  the  continuity  of  the  flame. 

And  it  was  not  only  in  186 1  that  the  capi- 
tal was  imperiled.  The  anxiety  of  the  Presi- 
dent   (never  for  himself,  but   only  for  his 
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country  and  his  responsibilities)  was  to  be 
renewed  in  July,  1863,  when  Lee  was  in 
Maryland,  and  in  July,  1864,  at  the  time  of 
Early's  raid.  It  was  during  Early's  hurried 
attack  that  Lincoln,  visiting  Fort  Stevens, 
came  into  direct  view  of  Uie  fighting  by 
which  Early's  men  were  finally  repiSsed. 
For  the  President,  the  war  must  indeed  at 
this  time  have  been  something  in  the  present 
tense,  something  which  meant  dread  possi- 
bilities always  impending. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE   CENTURY 

The  month  of  July,  1863,  marked  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  great  contest.  If  the  Fed- 
eral lines  had  been  broken  at  Gettysburg, 
Lee  would  have  been  able,  in  placing  his 
army  across  the  highways  to  Baltimore  and 
to  Philadelphia,  to  isolate  Washington  from 
the  North,  The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would,  of  course,  have  had  to  be  reconsti- 
tuted; and  Lee  would  finally  have  been 
driven  across  the  Potomac  as  he  was  actually 
compelled  to  retire  after  the  decision  of  the 
battle.  But  such  a  check  to  the  efforts  of  the 
North,  after  two  years  of  war  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  nation,  would  in  all  probability 
have  secured  success  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Ccmfederate   sympathizers  in   Europe   and 


have  brought  about  recognition  and  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  France  and  of  England. 
Such  an  intervention  would  have  meant  the 
triumph  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  great  Republic.  The  value  for  the 
cause  of  the  success  of  Meade  in  repelling, 
with  heavy  loss,  the  final  assaults  of  Lee  was 
further  emphasized  by  a  great  triumph  in  the 
West,  On  the  very  day  on  which  Lee's  dis- 
comfited army  was  making  its  way  back  to 
the  Potomac,  the  troops  of  General  Grant 
were  placing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the 
well-defended  works  of  Vicksburg. 

In  the  series  of  photographs  are  included 
several  characteristic  views  of  the  Gettysburg 
field,  A  beautiful  little  picture  recalls  the 
sharp  fight  that  was  made  on  the  second  of 
July  for  the  possession  of  Little  Round  Top. 
It  was  the  foresight  of  General  Warren  that 
recognized  the  essential  importance  of  this 
position  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
line.  After  the  repulse  of  Sickles'  Third 
Corps  in  the  Peach  Orchard,  Longstreet's 
men  were  actually  on  their  way  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  rocky  hill  from  which  the  left 
and  rear  of  the  Union  line  could  have  been 
enfiladed.  No  Union  force  was  for  the  mo- 
ment available  for  the  defense,  but  Warren, 
with  two  or  three  aides,  raised  some  flags  over 
the  rocks,  and  the  leader  of  Longstreet's  ad- 
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aace,  getting  an  impression  that  the  \Mm' 
wm  was  occupied,  delayed  a  brief  time  far 
tiafofcements. 

\V.\ftR£H'S    PLUCKY   STASD 

This  momentary  respite  gave  time  for 
ft'arren  to  bring  to  the  defense  of  the  hill 
troops  from  the  nearest  command  that  was 
ivailable,  a  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  A 
'cH-  minutes  later,  came  the  first  attack,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  fierce  onsets  that  con- 
tinued through  the  long  summer  afternoon. 
With  some  advantages  of  position,  and  with 
the  realization  that  the  control  of  the  hill 
iras  absolutely  essential  for  the  maintenance 
>f  our  line,  the  Federals  held  their  own;  but 
•rhen  darkness  fell,  the  rocks  of  Devil's  Den 
tnd  the  slopes  of  the  hill  were  thickly  strewn 
with  dead,  the  bodies  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray  lying  closely  intermingled.  The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Warren  now  stands  on  Little 
I  Round  Top  at  the  point  where,  almost  single- 
handed,  he  placed  his  flag  when  there  were 
no  guns  behind  it.  The  General  is  looking 
out  gravely  over  the  slope  and  toward  the 
opposite  crest,  where  have  been  placed,  in 
grim  contrast  to  the  smiling  fields  of  the 
quiet  farm  behind,  the  Confederate  field 
funs  that  mark  Longstreet's  position. 


nil:    KIVKH    r^UNWDATS 

The  edilurs  have  furtiuiiilely  been  able  to 
include  with  the  great  Br:uly  series  of  army 
phtiLographi  a  private  collect  inn,  pn^hably 
unique,  of  more  than  four  hundred  views 
of  the  gunboats  on  the  rivers  of  the  West. 
Each  of  these  vessels  represents  a  history  of 
its  own.  One  wishes  for  the  imagination  of 
a  Homer  which  could  present  with  due  ef- 
fectiveness a  new  "catalogue  of  the  ships." 

Admiral  Farragut,  while  accepting  the 
armored  vessels  as  possessing  certain  advan- 
tages and  as  apparently  a  necessity  of  *' mod- 
ern warfare,"  had  the  impatience  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sailor  against  any  such  attempt  at 
protection.  He  preferred  for  himself  the  old 
type  of  wooden  frigate  of  which  his  flagship, 
the  famous  Hartford,  was  the  representative. 
**  Why,"  said  he,  "if  a  shell  strikes  the  side  of 
the  Hartford  it  goes  clean  through.  Unless 
somebody  happens  to  be  directly  in  the  path, 
there  is  no  damage,  excepting  a  couple  of 
easily  plugged  holes.  But  when  a  shell 
makes  its  way  into  one  of  those  *  damned  tea- 
kettles,' it  can't  get  out  again.  It  sputters 
round  inside  doing  all  kinds  of  mischief."  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  apart  from  the  natural 
exaggeration  of  such  an  utterance,  that  Farra- 
gut was  speaking  half  a  century  ago,  in  the 
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time  of  slow-velocity  missOes.  His  phrase 
*' damned  tea-kettles"  came,  however,  to  be 
the  general  descriptive  tferm  for  the  ironclads, 
applied  not  only  by  the  men  in  the  ranks  but 
by  the  naval  chaps  themselves. 

There  were  assured  advantages  given  by 
the  armor  in  time  of  action  against  most  of 
the  fire  that  was  possible  with  the  weapons 
of  the  day,  but  for  the  midsummer  climate 
of  Louisiana,  the  ** tea-kettles"  were  most 
abominable  abiding  places.  During  the  day, 
the  iron  of  the  decks  would  get  so  hot  that 
the  hand  could  barely  rest  upon  it.  At 
night,  sleep  was  impossible.  The  decks  were 
kept  wetted  down,  and  the  men  lay  on  deck, 
getting,  toward  the  morning  hours  when  the 
hulls  had  cooled  down,  such  sleep  as  could  be 
secured. 

COTTON  FOR  ARMOR 

Another  memory  recalls  one  of  the  ar- 
mored transports  making  its  way  up  the  Red 
River  under  fire  from  the  shore.  The  steep- 
ness ot  the  banks  on  the  Red  River  gave 
peculiar  advantages  for  such  fire,  as  it  was 
frequently  the  case  that  the  guns  of  the  boats 
could  not  be  elevated  so  as  to  reach  the  en- 
emy's position.  It  was  difficult  to  protect 
the  man  at  the  wheel  from  such  plunging  fire, 
but  bales  of  cotton  were  often  placed  around 
the  upper  works  which  were  sufficient  to  head 
off  at  least  musketry  fire.  This  improvised 
armor  proved,  however,  not  only  insufficient 
but  a  peril  when  the  enterprising  Confed- 
erate gunners  succeeded  in  discharging  from 
their  field-pieces  red-hot  shot.  It  happened 
more  than  once  (I  recall  witnessing  one  such 
incident)  that  the  cotton  was  brought  into 
flames  by  such  shot  and  it  became  necessary 
to  run  the  vessel  ashore. 

CAVALRY  AND  THE   FLEET 

A  well-taken  photograph  of  the  Lexingtofiy 
the  smallest  vessel  in  Porter's  fleet,  recalls 
a  dramatic  incident  in  the  passage  of  the 
Red  River.  This  little  vessel  came  very  near 
being  captured  by  cavalry.  After  the  action 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads  (in  April,  1864),  the 
Lexington  was  leading  the  fleet  on  the  way 
down  the  river.  A  rifle  fire  was  directed 
upon  her  decks  from  the  Confederate  skir- 
mishers on  the  shore.  At  one  point,  the  river 
widened  out  and  the  channel  meandered 
through  an  open  stretch  of  comparatively 
shallow  water.  As  the  Lexington  reached 
this  open  stretch,  the  man  at  the  wheel  (who 
had  been  replaced  once  or  twice  during  the 


trip)  was  struck  by  a  well-directed  shot  from 
the  bank.  The  little  vessel  turned  sidewisr 
to  the  ciurent  and  grounded  bow  and  stem 
across  the  narrow  channel.  A  squad  of  C(hi- 
federate  cavalry,  led  by  General  Green  ajM 
ex-Governor  Mouton,  seized  the  opportunity 
for  a  brilliant  coup.  They  rode  out  throup 
the  shallows,  the  water  being  up  to  tk 
shoulders  of  their  horses,  keeping  up  sua 
a  sharp  fire  that  the  decks  of  the  gunboat  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  cavalry  reached  tbJ 
edge  of  the  channel  and  it  seemed  for  a  mew 
ment  as  if  they  would  be  able  to  get  on  boan 
and  take  possession  of  the  vessel.  If  thca 
attempt  had  been  successful,  the  vessel  wouk 
have  been  sunk  where  she  lay  and  the  channa 
would  have  been  blocked.  The  next  vessd 
in  the  column  was  still  above  the  point  wait 
ing,  until  by  the  movement  of  the  smoke  froa 
the  stacks  of  the  Lexington  it  could  be  knowJ 
that  the  channel  was  clear.  The  men  on  m 
gunboat  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  to  bea^ 
a  gun  from  below,  and  a  volley  of  shrapne 
killed  General  Green.  Discouraged  by  tlw 
death  of  their  leader,  the  cavalry  turned  bad 
to  the  bank.  The  Yankee  gunners  agaii 
took  possession  of  the  deck  and  the  whed 
house,  and  getting  out  their  stilts  (long  pole 
fastened  by  swinging  bolts  to  the  side  of  th 
vessel)  they  succeeded,  although  still  unde 
a  sharp  fire,  in  pushing  the  bows  of  the  vess< 
around  and  getting  her  again  imder  way. 

THE  RED  RIVER  DAM,   APRIL,    1864 

A  photograph  in  the  series  which  present 
a  picturesque  view  of  the  famous  Red  Rive 
Dam  recalls  some  active  spring  da>'s  i 
Louisiana.  The  photograph  gives  an  « 
cellently  accurate  view  of  a  portion  of  th 
dam,  through  the  building  of  which  Admirj 
Porter's  river  fleet  of  eleven  "turtles"  wa 
brought  safely  over  the  rapids,  and  the  arm 
of  General  Banks,  repulsed  and  disappointc 
but  by  no  means  demoralized,  was  able  t 
make  its  way  back  to  the  Mississippi  with 
very  much  lessened  opposition.  Through 
sudden  fall  of  the  river,  the  "turtles"  ha 
been  held  above  the  rapids  at  Alexandria 
Without  the  aid  of  Porter's  giins  to  prote( 
the  flank  of  the  army  retreating  along  tk 
river  road,  it  would  have  been  necessar)- 1 
overcome  by  frontal  attacks  a  series  of  breasi 
works  by  which  this  road  was  blocked. 

The  energetic  Confederate  leader,  Genen 
Taylor,  had  managed  to  cut  off  all  connc< 
tions  with  the  Mississippi,  and,  while  we  wei 
feeding  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  the  wonw 
and  children  whose  men  folks  were  fighting  i 
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tn  outside,  we  had  rations  sufficient  for  only 
>ut  three  weeks.  The  problem  was,  with- 
the  time  at  our  disposal  and  with  the 
lerial  available  (in  a  country  in  which 
re  was  no  stone),  to  increase  the  depth  of 
ter  on  the  rapids  by  about  twenty-two 
hes.  The  plan  submitted  by  the  clever 
jineer  oflScer,  Lieut. -Colonel  Bailey,  of  the 
urth  Wisconsin,  was  eagerly  accepted  by 
nerai  Banks.  Under  Bailey's  directions, 
?  i*-ing-dams  were  constructed,  of  which  the 
>rtest  i>air,  with  the  widest  aperture  for 
\  water,  was  upstream,  while  the  longest 
ET.  with  the  narrowest  passage  for  the  water, 
s  placed  at  the  point  on  the  rapids  where 
\  increased  depth  was  required.  The  water 
s  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  a  funnel,  and  not 
W  was  the  depth  secured,  but  the  rush 
nmward  helped  to  carry  the  vessels  in 
ety  across  the  rocks  of  the  rapids.  As  I 
»k  at  the  photograph,  I  recall  the  fatiguing 
•or  of  "house  breaking,"  when  the  troops 
re  put  to  work,  in  details  on  alternate  days, 
pulling  down  the  sugar  mills  and  in  break- 
:  up  the  iron  work  and  the  bricks. 
^  the  further  side  of  the  river,  a  territory 
imed  by  the  sharpshooters  of  our  oppo- 
ats.  men  selected  from  the  Western  regi- 
nts,  protected  more  or  less  by  our  skirmish 
e,  are  applying  their  axes  to  the  shaping  of 
t  logs  for  the  crates  from  which  the  dams 
re  constructed.  The  wood-chopping  is 
ing  done  under  a  scattered  but  active  fire, 
t  while  hastened  somewhat  in  speed,  it 
es  none  of  its  precision. 
1  recall  the  tall  form  of  the  big  six-footer 


Colonel  Bailey  leading  the  way  into  the  water 
where  the  men  had  to  work  in  the  swift  cur- 
rent at  the  adjustment  of  the  crates,  and  call- 
ing out,  "Come  along,  boys;  it's  only  up  to 
your  waists." 

As  in  duty  bound,  I  marched  after  the 
Colonel  into  the  river,  calling  upon  my  com- 
mand to  follow;  but  the  water  which  had  not 
gone  very  much  above  the  waist  of  the  tall 
Colonel,  caught  the  small  Adjutant  some- 
where above  the  nostrils,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  taken  down  over  the  rapids.  He 
came  up,  with  no  particular  damage,  in  the 
pool  beyond,  but  in  repiorting  for  the  second 
time,  wet  but  still  ready  for  service,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  Wisconsin  six- 
footer,  "Colonel,  that  was  hardly  fair  for  us 
little  fellows." 

After  the  hot  work  of  tearing  down  the 
sugar  mills,  the  service  in  the  cool  water,  al- 
though itself  arduous  enough,  was  refreshing. 
The  dams  were  completed  within  the  neces- 
sary time,  and  the  vessels  were  brought  safely 
through  the  rapids  into  the  deep  water  below. 

The  saving  of  the  fleet  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  war,  and  the  method 
of  operation,  as  well  as  the  whole  effect  of  the 
river  scene,  are  admirably  indicated  in  the 
cleverly  taken  photographs. 

FORT   MCALLISTER,    1 864 

The  view  of  Fort  McAllister  recalls  a 
closing  incident  of  Sherman's  dramatic  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  The  veterans  had 
for  weeks  been  tramping,  with  an  occasional 
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n-al  of  fighting,  but  with  very  little  op- 
tunity  for  what  the  boys  called  a  square 
il.  By  the  time  the  advance  had  reached 
line  of  the  coast,  the  commissary  wagons 
t  practically  empty.  The  soldiers  had 
days  been  dependent  upon  the  scattered 
plies  that  could  be  picked  up  by  the 
iging  parties  and  the  foragers,  working 
I  country  that  had  been  already  exhausted 
the  demands  of  the  retreating  Confed- 
tes,  gave  hardly  enough  return,  in  the 
n  of  corn  on  the  cob  or  an  occasional 
c>r-backed  *hog,  to  offset  the  "wear  and 
rof  the  shoe-leather." 
lie  men  in  the  division  of  General  Hazen, 
idi  was  the  first  command  to  reach  the 
^annah  River,  could  see  down  the  river 
smoke  of  the  Yankee  gunboats  and  of 
transports  which  were  bringing  from 
^  York,  under  appointment  made  months 
^  by  General  Sherman,  the  much- needed 
plies.  But  between  the  boys  and 
food  lay  the  grim  earthworks  of  Fort 
Allister.  Before  there  could  be  any  eat- 
,  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  little  more 
^ting.  The  question  came  from  the  com- 
oder  to  General  Hazen,     *'  Can  your  boys 


take  those  works?"  and  the  answer  was  in 
substance: 

**  Ain't  we  jest  obleeged  to  take  them?" 

The  assault  was  made  under  the  immedi- 
ate inspection  of  General  Sherman,  who  real- 
ized the  importance  of  getting  at  once  into 
connection  with  the  fleet,  and  the  general 
was  properly  appreciative  of  the  energy 
and  neatness  with  which  the  task  was  exe- 
cuted. 

"  See  my  Bummers,"  said  old  Sherman  with  most 

illigant  emotion. 
*'  Ain't  their  heads  a*s  horizontal  as  the  bosom  of 

the  ocean?" 

The  raising  of  Old  Glory  over  the  fort 
was  the  signal  for  the  steaming  up-stream 
of  the  supply  ships,  and  that  evening  wit- 
nessed for  the  advance  division  a  glorious 
banquet,  with  real  beef  and  soft  bread. 

The  following  day,  which  happened  to  be 
the  25th  of  December,  General  Sherman  was 
able  to  report  to  President  Lincoln  that  he 
had  secured  for  him,  or  for  the  nation,  a 
Christmas  present  in  the  shape  of  the  city 
of  Savannah. 
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^SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT"   IN 

BUSINESS 


BY  A.  W.  SHAW 

(Editor  and  publisher  of  System) 


CE  much-discussed  "Scientific  Manage- 
ment," reduced  to  simple  terms,  is  a 
cular  form  of  industrial  management 
develops  the  individual  worker  to  the 
St  state  of  efl5ciency  and  of  prosperity 
it  the  same  time  secures  greater  prosper- 
r  the  factory  owner  by  getting  his  prod- 
[lade  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
principles  have  been  slowly  but  accu- 
y  formulated  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the 
investigator  in  the  field  of  industrial 
Lgement  whose  work  may  rightly  be 
ed  scientific. 

Lerally,  with  a  stopwatch,  scales,  and  a 
Mr.  Taylor  timed  the  various  routine 
ktions  of  the  workmen  in  the  great  steel 
ts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  one  of  which  he 
IDCcessively  laborer,  foreman,  chief  engi- 
1  ^neral   manager.    He  measured  dis- 
p  that  men  and  materials  traversed,  and 
hilly  evolved  the  theory  that  a  large  per- 
pe  of  -both  labor  and  material  was  need- 
wasted, — often  as  high  as  60  or  80  per 
fe  a  single  department,— "through  im- 
supervision  and  direction.     Through 
»  which  he  effected  he  materially  re- 
the  time  in  which  these  operations  were 
By  a  comparison  of  figures  he  ex- 
the   economies  which  his  methods 
1  in  specific  terms  of  minutes,  cents. 
Upon  these  terms  as  a  basis,  he 
a  plan  of  scientific  shop  manage- 
he  described  in  a  paper  which  he 
tloffe  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
eers  at  the  June  meeting  of  1903. 
||at€  property  marks  the  beginning  of 
t  movement  to  establish  industrial 
(ement  as  a  profession  subject  to  scien- 
hws. 

I  CE>rrRAL  "planning"  department 

ractical  illustrations  of  the  efficiency  of 
Taylor's  principles  of  scientific  business 
kagement  are  found  in  numerous  institu- 
s,  but  an  especially  good  example  is  fur- 
led by  the  Tabor  Manufacturing  Com- 
ly,  whose  factory  in  Philadelphia  is,  in  its 


physical  aspects,  in  no  way  conspicuous  among 
the  other  manufactories  in  the  district  where 
it  is  located.  But  in  its  method  of  handling 
men  and  materials  it  has  become  notable 
because  of  the  contrast  between  its  present 
productiveness  and  that  of  five  years  ago, 
before  the  modern  methods  were  adopted. 

At  that  time  the  company  employed  about 
a  hundred  men  in  its  shop  and  only  two  or 
three  men  in  its  office.  Under  the  present 
system  of  management,  it  employs  less  than 
seventy  men  in  the  shops  and  nearly  thirty 
in  the  office.  Yet  the  present  output,  with  a 
shop  force  over  a  third  less  than  formerly,  ex- 
ceeds the  former  output  by  over  300  per  cent. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Taylor 
system  is  embodied  in  the  "planning"  de- 
partment, where  the  work  of  the  entire  plant 
is  mapped  out  and  distributed  among  the 
various  departments.  This  system  not  only 
relieves  the  workman  of  the  task  of  planning 
out  his  own  duties  and  establishes  the  one 
best  way  of  performing  them,  but  more  par- 
ticularly, it  enables  him  to  concentrate  his 
entire  energies  on  his  production,  upon  which 
his  compensation  (which  is  adjusted  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  by  the  bonus  system)  is  dependent. 

CHARTING   EVERY  STAGE   OF  A   GIVEN   JOB 

This  planning  department  is  to  a  business 
house  what  the  "staff"  is  to  the  army.  It  is 
the  department  in  which  the  various  prob- 
lems of  manufacture  are  analyzed  by  espe- 
cially trained  executives  and  in  which  the 
many  elements  are  distributed  and  the  duties 
of  each  smaller  unit  defined  and  supervised, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  officers  of 
the  "staff"  draw  up  the  plans  of  the  military 
campaigns  in  which  the  soldiers  of  the  "line" 
do  the  actual  physical  work  of  fighting. 

In  the  Tabor  plant  the  activities  of  the 
planning  department,  upon  the  acceptance  of 
each  order,  are  first  expressed  in  a  "route 
chart"  that  is  practically  the  working  plan  of 
that  job.  Blue-print  copies  of  it  are  fur- 
nished to  each  department  which  it  affects. 
On  it  are  indicated,  by  a  system  of  symbols, 
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THE  AMERICAX  REVIEI\'  OF  REVIEIV: 


THE  "SHOP  board;*   by  which   the   PLANNtNG   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   FACT< 
JOBS  TO   EACH   WORKMAN   AND   RECORDS   THEJR   PROGRESS 

(Eiich  workjjiajn  is  reppescntjod  by  thrix  hooks,  the  fitit  of  which  hc^n^  the  record  tickle  of  the  "job 

mcanA  the  tickets  of  ihe  "jobs  at  mstchine  ready  to  be  done/*  and  the  third,  the  tiiiketa  u(  the 

but  nut  Ttady  tu  be  drme/'    In  thia  yray  deUyg  in  the  workrooms  are  eivtirely  diocvmai 


what  raw  material  wiU  be  required,  what  part 
may  be  secureti  from  the  stock  on  hand,  what 
tools  will  bt  net-dcd  and  all  data  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  fulfillment  of  that 
orden 

The  sequence  in  wMch  the  various  apera- 
tions  should  be  begun  are  so  carefully  planned 
that  under  normal  condiliuns  the  various 
parts  that  enter  into  the  final  make-up  of  the 
product  reach  the  assembling  room  at  exactly 
the  same  time  ur  at  ^uch  intervals  as  they 
may  be  required.  No  timu  is  k*st  anywhere 
akm^  the  line  through  delays. 

WHAT  IT  MMANS  TO  THK  l.VDlVinUAL  WORRMAX 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  ScicntiHc 
Management  is  the  standardization  not  ahmc 
t>f  the  production  of  each  department  its  a 
whole,  but  alsH  of  the  most  minute  ojK-rations 
of  the  in(ii\idnal  workman.  In  the-  Tabor 
Hihop,  fur  example,  blut-jirmt  instruction 
card^  are  furnishefi  to  each  workman  u|K.in 
the  issuance  of  each  job.  These  cards  show 
the  exact  order  in  which  each  oj>eration  mui^t 
l>c  donCj  the  exact  method  by  which  k  nmst 
be  done,  and  ihe  time  in  which  uach  detailed 
step  should  be  cLanidctLd  by  the  average 
rkmaa. 


To  facilitate  the  reckoning  « 
cial  ten-hour  clock  has  bieen  ad 
time  units  divided  on  the  de 
Thiifi  clock  is  started  simultan' 
department  u|x)n  the  begittuin 
ing  day. 

If  the  instructions  are  earn* 
as  stipulated  in  the  stchedule, 
produces  a  specified  amount 
ten-hour  period  and  is  entitled 
pensation,  which  includes  a  In 
cent,  or  an  equivalent  to  pay  fc 
work.     If  he  produces  this  an 
in  less  than  ten  hours,  he  is  en 
to  his  full  compensation,  incluf! 
but  is  further  enal>led  lo  un 
jobs  on  the  time  thus  saved 
further  com f sensation  that  inc 
t innately  to  his  output, 

rhts  instruction  card  thus  h 
worker  at  the  machine  what 
score  is  to  a  golf  player:  it 
standard  and  the  l>onus  furni 
tivc  to  excel  it. 

On  the  ''shop  board"  is  ke 
record  of  the  work  that  is  bein« 
shop  department.  It  consii^ts 
ajiproximately  ten  feet  long  4 
high,  to  which  are  attached  tht 
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THE    "ASSEMBLING   ROOM"  OF   A   FACTORY.    WHERE  THE  SEVERAL  JOBS   SCHEDULED  ON 
THE  "SHOP  BOARD"   ARE  RECEIVED   WHEN   COMPLETED 

(Each  order  received  at  the  factory  is  so  carefully  "routed'*  and  distributed  to  the  departments  that  the  various   parts 

reach  this  "assembling  room"  at  the  same  time,  or  at  such  intervals  as  they  are  required.    In  the  bins  at  the  left, 

each  marked  by  the  order  number,  the  small  stock  parts  arc  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  needed) 


each  employee,  designated  by  his  number. 
Elach  employee  is  represented  by  three  hooks. 
On  the  first  is  hung  the  card  that  indicates  the 
job  on  which  he  is  at  present  working;  on  the 
second  are  hung  from  two  to  six  cards  repre- 
senting jobs  that  must  receive  attention  im- 
mediately follomng,  and  on  the  third  are 
hung  as  many  job  tickets  as  have  been  as-- 
signed  to  that  workman,  ranging  as  high  as  a 
dozen  or  two.  As  the  workman  completes 
each  piece  of  work,  he  reports  to  the  planning 
department,  which  makes  a  record  of  the 
bonus,  if  any,  that  is  due  him.  He  then  se- 
cures from  Uie  shop  board  the  next  job  that 
has  been  assigned  to  him.  By  thus  mapping 
out  each  employee's  daily  tasks,  the  company 
keeps  the  shop  work  in  constant  activity  and 
permits  each  worker  to  apply  his  maximum 
effort  to  the  task  for  which  he  is  trained  and 
upon  which  his  value  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  company  is  based. 

So  profitable  has  this  system  proved  to  the 
worker  as  well  as  to  the  company  that  during 
the  strike  period  of  last  year,  when  employees 
in  the  adjoining  shops  quit  work  and  used 
every  effort  to  induce  the  employees  of  other 
plants  to  walk  out,  the  Tabor  Company  did 
not  lose  a  man. 

While  Mr.  Taylor  was  investigating  with 


such  extreme  thoroughness  industrial  work- 
men, machines,  and  materials,  other  execu- 
tives in  other  businesses  were  discovering  and 
applying  principles  very  similar  to  those  that 
he  was  working  out,  but  in  relation  to  com- 
mercial activities. 

SIMILAR   PRINCIPLES   APPLIED   TO 
SALESMANSHIP 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  for 
instance,  had  reduced  its  selling  methods  to 
the  point  that  it  had  analyzed,  classified,  and 
embodied  in  text-book  form  the  theory  and 
practice  of  salesmanship  as  applied  to  its 
particular  product — the  first,  perhaps  still 
the  most  complete  c6dification  of  rules  that 
has  ever  been  formulated  for  the  guidance  of 
salesmen.  Every  detail  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  company*^  product  has  been  ana- 
lyzed and  expressed  in  the  order  and  even  in 
the  phraseology  that  experience  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  effective.  Every  salesman  is 
obliged  to  memorize  this  "selling  talk,"  and 
to  conduct  a  demonstration  throughout  in 
exactly  the  same  words  and  manner  as  is  pre-  * 
scribed  for  every  other  salesman;  the  entire 
process,  in  brief  has  been  standardized. 

In  another  volume  have  been  collected, 
from  the  practical  experience  of  its  salesmen, 
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€v^er>'  objection  that  had  been  made  by  a  pros- 
pective customer  against  the  purchase  of  the 
prcxluctj  together  with  the  approved  argu- 
ments in  refutation.  These  arguments  are 
studied  and  in  many  cases  memorized  by  the 
salesmen. 

The  same  methods  have  been  employed  to 
standardize  the  work  of  the  sales  department 
as  a  whole.  The  salesmen  are  divided  into 
grades,  according  to  their  abilities.  As  soon 
as  a  salesman  attains  a  specified  abihty  as 
expressed  in  ''jK>ints"  (a  "point"  is  the 
standard  saJes  unit,  and  represents  a  sale  of 
S25  in  value»  with  additional  values  for  the 
sale  of  special  grades  of  goods)  he  is  admitted 
to  the  school  for  salesmen »  conducted  by  ex- 
perienced ifi  sut  rue  tors.  Here  he  at  tends  courses 
of  lectures,  recitations,  and  selling  demonstra- 
tions extending  ovt^r  a  jjeriod  of  six  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  tiral  and  written  examina- 
tions determine  whether  he  is  qualified  for  a 
certificate.  Frizes  arc  given  for  excellence  in 
these  courses,  and  the  classes  are  organized 
and  "graduated"  similar  to  the  classes  in 
ordinary  educational  institutions.  At  stated 
inter\'als  these  cki^ses  are  called  in  to  pursue 
"  post-graduate*'  courses  of  instruction,  as  the 
changes  in  the  pia Ileitis  of  the  company  and  in 
its  products  demand.  ^ 

The  entire  ^lobe  is  divided  into  sales  terri- 
tory under  district  managers  and  ihur  sub- 
ordinates; for  each  district  and  sub-district  a 
sales  "quota''  is  established  each  month.  A 
** quota'*  is  the  volume  of  sales  (as  expressed 
in  points)  which,  in  view  of  the  season,  local 
conditions,  and  other  considerations,  may  be 
reasonably  exjiccted.  Thus  a  standard  of 
proficiency  is  established  for  every  man  in  the 
selling  organization — a  "bogie  score''  that 
must  be  L-qi^ak'd  to  maintain  thr  record  and 
that  must  be  excelled  in  order  to  qualify  for 
thu  numerous  bonuses  and  prizes  that  art^ 
constantly  held  out  as  incentives. 

So  completely  has  this  selling  orf^anizatioji 
[>een  staiulardizcd  in  its  details  and  so  suc- 
Cfssful  has  it  bt-tn  in  maintaining  an  estab- 
lished ratio  i3l'  growth,  that  ils  methods  have 
betn  iLdo]>tL-d  Ijv  nther  ifr^anizations  that  arc 
uMng  them  with  ir|ual  profjciencv.  And 
when  the  Tnitcd  Cigar  Stores  selects  locations 
for  its  shops  by  ?»talioning  a  teprt^si^niativf  of 
ihe  company  on  tht-  spot  fi^r  spt-cilied  periods, 
ro  make  an  actual  count  of  ihu  number  of 
people  wh(j  juss  that  spot  in  ihu  course  of  the 
.ij>%  and  whi-n  in  anoihrr  lonCL-rn  an  office 
ih-inagerj  with  :i  st<Pp>vatt  li.  times  the  work 
of  every  sleuographiT  and  posls  each  wtek. 
hh  a  stimulus  ti^  elTort,  a  couTparativ  u  reconi 
liiii^^HHliK  ^[^^'^'^^^  ai curacy,  and  volume 


of  work  performed  and  on  this  record, 
basis,  estabtishes  a  scale  of  w*ages,  hot, 
taking  long,  long  steps  toward  Sde 
Management, 

APPLICATION  TO  BUSINESS  FEOBL£ltE 
GEISrElL4L 

For  these,  broadly,  are  the  steps  to 
Scientific  Management; 

1.  To  separate  from  the  *Mine  orga 
tion''  or  to  add  to  the  line  organization  a 
officer  or  ''staff  organization/' 

2.  To  set  up  tentative  standards  of 
formance, 

3.  To  correct  these  standards  by  ^^ 
out  scientifically  the  best  methods  of 
formance. 

4*  To  determine  the  best  inducement  t 
employee  to  attain  these  standards* 

5.  To  equip  the  employee  with  clear, 
plete,  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  best  w 
doing  the  work. 

This  Is  not,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Taylor  w 
designate  them,  but  as  they  might  be  t 
by  a  business  man  who.  ha\^ing  studiec 
literature  of  Scientihc  Management,  ^ 
apply  its  principles  to  an  indiAiduai  bus 
f>roblem. 

For  Mr.  Taylor's  studies  have  been  c 
dustrial  workers.  And  the  exact  systen 
has  devised  and  installed  have  been  apj 
tions  of  the  principles  or  laws  that  he 
discovered  to  industrial  organization, 
should  be  introduced,  in  their  entirety,  , 
factory  except  under  the  direct  superv 
of  Mr-  Taylor  or  of  men  trained  by  hi 
trained  directly  under  his  influence. 

But  many  a  false  prophet  will  come  t 
lousiness  men  bringing  only  the  shell  of 
Taylor's  methods  and  not  the  principles, 
as  whL^n  the  first  general  introducUoa  of 
ness  system  brought  in  its  trail  heteroger 
assortments  of  cards,  filing  cabinets, 
record  sheets  that  involved  endless  cU 
labor  to  operate  and  which  in  many  1 
constituted  useless  red  tape.  For  a  p 
lousiness  men  mistook  the  form  for  the 
stance;  they  believed  that  ui  the  filling 
filing  of  blanks  they  had  ''system/'  am 
no  red  iht^  real  system  of  which  these  T 
were  merely  the  mechanical  tools,  Th 
suit  was  that  this  mechanical  routine 
either  strij)ped  of  its  non-essentials  uni 
became  a  serviceable  implement  or  was 
carded  entirely  for  the  old-fashioned  ins 
rate  rule-of- thumb  method.  A  system  ii 
a  card  or  a  fi I iJtg  cabinet;  it  is  the  right 
of  doing  a  thing.  Similarly,  Mr.  Tay 
method  of  Scientific  Management  does 
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consist  of  forms  or  charts  or  of  sets  of  rules 
and  regulations.  It  is  a  big  policy  of  estab- 
lishing after  scientific  study  and  research  a 
standard  way  of  performing  each  industrial 
operation  with  the  best  possible  exp)enditure 
of  material,  capital,  and  labor.  The  forms 
and  rules  are  merely  the  machinery  by  which 
the  policy  is  applied. 

WHAT  IS  A  FULL  DAY'S  WORK? 

Back  of  the  Taylor  principles  and  back  of 
his  particular  method  of  applying  them  to 
actual  workshop  conditions,  is  this  affirma- 
tion of  the  psychologists, — that  all  of  us, 
employers  and  employees,  have  but  a  vague 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a  full  day's 
work  for  a  first-class  man. 

Many  of  us  confuse  overwork  with  what  is 
really  imderwork  and  it  is  only  imder  a  com- 
pelling incentive  that  we  discover  that  like 
the  runner  we  have  a  second  wind. 

And  the  problem  is  not  merely  to  ascertain 
what  is  a  full  day's  work  for  the  workman  but 
to  ascertain  what  is  a  full  day's  work  for  the 
works  manager,  and  for  the  office  boy  and  the 
oflSce  manager,  for  the  salesman  and  the  sales 
manager,  and  how  to  induce  the  performance 
of  that  full  day's  work. 

Therefore,  the  precise  principles  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  formulated  for  industrial  operations 
have  been  applied,  in  most  cases  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to  almost  all  forms  of  com- 
mercial activity. 

ESTABLISHING  STANDARDS  OF  SALES  COSTS 

Perhaps  this  is  best  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  Chicago  house  whose  products 
are  sold  at  retail  by  a  staff  of  traveling  sales- 
men who  come  into  personal  contact  with 
their  customers. 

The  sales  manager  was  additionally  com- 
pensated over  and  above  a  certain  salary  by 
a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  sales  made 
under  his  direction.  His  major  effort,  there- 
fore, was  directed  to  the  increase  in  the  gross 
amount  of  the  sales,  unconsciously  irrespect- 
ive of  the  profits  to  the  house.  That  he 
eventually  used  in  the  conduct  of  his  depart- 
ment methods  that  were  expensive  and  ex- 
travagant in  order  to  secure  a  large  volume  of 
sales  was  due  to  a  gross  but  common  error 
in  the  policy  of  the  concern, — compensation 
based  only  on  volume  of  sales.  The  monthly 
statement  showed  such  a  constantly  increas- 
ing average  of  sales  expense  that  finally  the 
management  issued  an  order  that  every  ex- 
pense requisition  of  the  manager  should  be 


approved  by  an  official  in  the  financial  de- 
partment. Friction  resulted  and  with  it  the 
diminution  of  this  sales  manager's  most  valu- 
able characteristic, — enthusiasm.  The  per- 
centage of  the  sales  expense  promptly  de- 
creased and  so  did  the  volume  of  the  sales. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  management, 
with  the  sales  manager  and  a  few  executives 
of  the  company  who  were  temporarily  re- 
called from  the  "  line  "  organization  and  placed 
on  the  "staff"  for  advisory  purposes,  went 
into  a  careful  analysis  of  each  phase  of  the 
work  of  that  department.  Assuming  for  the 
time  the  viewpoint  of  the  outsider,  the  com- 
mittee divided  each  operation  into  its  details 
and  regarded  each  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
Gradually  it  established  standards  for  prac- 
tically each  operation  of  the  department.  It 
placed  a  tentative  standard  for  the  gross 
annual  sales,  based  on  past  records  and  on 
present  conditions.  It  established  a  stand- 
ard percentage  for  the  cost  of  making  these 
sales.  It  analyzed  the  various  expenses  into 
their  several  factors.  It  prepared  from  the 
books  of  account  a  printed  sheet,  ruled  and 
tabulated  to  record  the  daily  and  monthly 
statements  in  such  form  that  they  would 
acquaint  the  sales  manager  with  the  expenses 
that  he  was  incurring,  both  in  percentages 
and  units,  and  in  relation  to  the  sales.  It 
studied  the  methods  of  the  individual  sales- 
men and  sales  managers  and  prepared  sug- 
gestions and  directions  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  be  used  by  both.  It  corrected  the  original 
tentative  standards,  and  pointed  out  wasteful 
methods  in  the  daily  work  of  the  salesmen  and 
in  the  daily  work  of  the  sales  manager. 

Then  the  management  said  to  that  sales 
manager: 

Here  is  a  codification  of  the  methods  under  which 
our  product  is  to  be  sold.  Here  are  the  exact  per- 
centages that  we  can  aflFord  to  pay  to  make  these 
sales.  And  here  is  our  proposition  to  you.  Your 
salary  will  remain  as  it  is.  On  the  gross  amount 
of  the  sales  you  make  we  will  pay  you  a  certain 
percentage.  If  you  can  attain  in  sales  that  stand- 
ard which  we  will  set  up  and  can  attain  the  stand- 
ard at  a  less  percentage  of  expense  than  we  have 
designated  as  a  standard  percentage,  one-half  of 
what  you  save  will  be  yours  to  keep.  You  will 
approve  your  own  requisitions  for  expense. 

In  seven  months  the  sales  doubled  in  vol- 
ume and  the  expense  had  averaged  below  the 
predetermined  standard  and  below  any  past 
record  of  performance. 

THE   TRUE   SCIENCE   OF   BUSINESS 

But  out  of  all  the  reverberant  publicity 
given  "Scientific  Management" — the  term 
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itself  has  almost  become  standardized — what 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  average  business  man? 

For  the  science  of  business  itself,  when 
carefully  formulated,  will  be,  after  all,  as  Dr. 
Scott  says,  merely  common  sense,  the  wisdom 
of  experience  analyzed,  formulated,  codified, 
and  all  in  respect  to  certain  data. 

But  the  data  are  being  accumulated  now. 
That  is  what  business  men  individually  and 
through  their  organizations,  and  business 
publications  and  educational  institutions, 
notably  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Busintss  Administration,  are  doing  to-day. 
Analyzing  business  the  world  over,  picking 
out  details,  matters  of  routine,  specific  meth- 
ods of  management,  individual  plans  of  or- 
ganization which  under  certain  conditions 
have  produced  certain  proven  results — pick- 
ing out,  in  other  w^ords,  the  right  way  of  doing 
things,  or  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  expressed  it,  the 
only  right  way  of  doing  things — the  system. 

The  principles  of  this  science  of  business 
have  only  just  begun  to  be  formulated.  But 
from  a  study  of  the  principles  of  *'  Scientific 
Management"  the  business  man  can  get  a 
new  business  viewpoint — a  new  mental  atti- 
tude toward  his  specific  business  problems. 

That  is  important.  For  success  or  failure 
in  business  depends  as  much  upon  mental 
attitude  as  upon  mental  aptitude.  And  the 
mental  attitude  that  prompts  one  business 
man  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  his  own 
peculiar  requirements  and  by  experiment  de- 
termine the  most  effective  ways  of  getting  the 
thing  done — whether  the  task  is  carrying  a 
pig  of  iron  or  selling  a  carload  of  canned  corn 
— is  the  mental  attitude  that  makes  for  busi- 
ness success. 

If  production  costs  have  been  high,  the 
manager's  method  of  attacking  the  problem 
in  the  past  has  been  simply  to  try  to  lower 
wages  or  to  add  machinery.  If  selling  costs 
have  increased,  he  has  tenaciously  tried  to 
increase  selling  prices.  And  in  all  of  his 
movements  he  has  usually  been  guided  by 
accounting  that  was  merely  historic — not 
prophetic;  by  standards  based  on  past  per- 
formances— not  carefully  analyzing  possible 
performances. 

But  a  changed  mental  attitude  suggests  a 
new  approach.  If  costs  of  production  are 
high  the  business  man  will  study  the  equip- 
ment that  he  already  has.  He  will  study 
workmen  and  ascertain  scientifically  just 
what  is  a  full  day's  work  for  these  workmen 
and  what  will  help  and  will  induce  them  to 
perform  this  full  day's  work.  When  selling 
expenses  rise  he  will  look  first  to  the  men  who 
by  words  of  mouth  or  by  written  words  sell 


his  product.  And  he  will  examine  the  stand- 
ards against  which  these  men  are  working  and 
the  exact  methods  that  they  use. 

result:  lower  prices 

The  effect  upon  the  purchasing  public  of 
the  introduction  of  Scientific  Management 
will  in  the  beginning  be  negligible.  As  long 
as  its  application  is  confined  to  occasional  in- 
dividual businesses,  the  economies  that  it  wll 
effect  will  be  internal  and  the  profit  will  be 
restricted  largely  to  the  local  management. 
But  as  a  scientifically  managed  plant,  because 
of  its  lower  costs  of  production,  can  even- 
tually undersell  its  competitors,  the  same 
methods  of  management  will  eventually  be- 
come universal  and  the  economies  will  be 
shared  by  the  industry  generally  and  thus 
become  external.  The  inevitable  result  will 
be  a  lowering  of  prices  to  the  customer. 

INCREASING   THE   WORKMAN'S   VALUE  TO 
HIMSELF 

Because  of  the  fact  that  scientific  direction 
of  labor  is  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the 
worker  as  a  unit  and  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  its  principles  have  at  times  been  op- 
posed by  various  bodies  of  workmen  who, 
through  a  misconception  of  their  real  purpose 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  universally 
recognized  defects  of  the  ordinary  piecework 
system,  have  branded  Scientific  Management 
offhand  as  merely  another  effort  to  "speed 
up"  the  workmen.  In  reality  the  new  man- 
agement aims  primarily  not  to  increase  the 
strain  on  the  worker  by  forcing  him  into  re- 
doubled effort,  but  to  apply  his  effort  to 
greater  advantage.  It  places  at  his  disposal 
methods  and  machinery  that  have  proven,  by 
actual  test,  to  be  the  most  economical  of  his 
time  and  strength.  It  furnishes  him  with 
instructors  (known  as  "functional  foremen") 
who  are  more  experienced  in  certain  phases 
of  his  task  than  he  himself,  through  whose 
supervision  he  is  enabled  to  use  these  methods 
and  machinery  to  best  advantage.  By  a  sys- 
tem of  records,  it  determines  the  w^orkmen's 
special  capacities  that  j>ermit  him  to  be  set 
at  the  work  at  which  he  is  most  proficient. 
And  by  means  of  a  bonus  system  it  provides 
for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  the  worker 
not  on  the  basis  of  effort  expended,  but  upon 
the  more  modern  basis  of  effort  practically 
applied  and  expressed  in  units  of  production. 
As  a  consequence,  the  workman's  value  to 
himself  and  to  the  organization  is  increased, 
as  rapidly  and  as  highly  as  his  capabilities 
permit. 


PRESIDENT-CHOOSING— OLD 
WAYS  AND  NEW 

BY  VICTOR   ROSEWATER 

(Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  National  Committee) 


OISTORY  records  that  George  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States  without  first  having  been  nominated 
and  even  without  an  opposing  candidate.  So 
was  his  successor  in  office,  John  Adams.  In 
the  language  of  the  street,  the  Presidency 
was,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  distinguished 
patriots,  "handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter." 
The  Presidency  went,  as  it  were,  by  common 
consent  to  the  founders  of  the  republic  to 
whom  a  grateful  people  looked  for  continued 
service  and  guidance. 

In  the  early  days  President-choosing,  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  way,  was  as  simple  com- 
pared to  modern  methods  as  a  kindergarten 
exercise  beside  a  course  in  four-dimension 
mathematics.  Since  then  the  changes,  al- 
though gradual,  have  been  marked  and  have 
led  up  to  our  present  complicated  convention 
nominations  that  make  the  Electoral  College 
but  a  mechanical  device  for  registering  the 
popular  decision  as  between  rival  party  organ- 
izations. It  was  the  fluke  that  almost  installed 
Aaron  Burr  as  President,  instead  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  forced  the  initial  modifications 
of  the  plan  of  President-choosing  agreed  upon 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Originally,  members  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege were  to  vote  for  two  persons,  the  one 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be 
President  and  the  next  highest  to  be  Vice- 
President.  The  danger  of  a  succession. that 
would  pull  the  political  lever  each  time  from 
one  side  to  the  other  made  imperative  the 
change  by  which  the  Electors  should  vote  for 
only  one  person  for  President  and  for  another 
for  Vice-President.  Two  or  three  object- 
lessons,  too,  of  irresponsible  and  haphazard 
action  by  the  Electoral  College,  throwing  the 
choice  of  President  to  the  House  or  of  Vice- 
President  to  the  Senate  because  no  one  had 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  centering  the  efforts  of  the  newly 
aligned  political  parties  each  on  a  single  Presi- 
dential ticket  and  of  imposing  on  the  members 
of  the  Electoral  College  a  moral  obligation  to 
cast  their  ballots  uniformly  for  the  nominees 
of  the  party  which  had  elected  them. 


The  forerunner  of  our  national  nominating 
convention  was  the  caucus  or  conference  of 
members  of  Congress  of  the  same  political 
faith  who  got  together  on  their  own  initiative 
and  without  any  mandate  from  their  constitu- 
ents assumed  to  advise  as  to  who,  in  their 
judgment,  was  entitled  to  be  recognized  as 
the  party  standard-bearer.  This  caucus 
must  necessarily  have  proved  to  be  too  crude 
and  unsatisfactory  to  serve  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent-choosing machinery.  In  such  an  assem- 
blage, only  those  States  and  districts  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  members  of  one  and 
the  same  political  party  had  a  voice  and  all 
the  others  were  left  without  representation. 
It  was  to  remedy  these  defects  and  to  enable 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties,  wherever  they 
might  be,  to  exercise  at  least  a  nominal  con- 
trol of  the  Presidential  nomination  that  the 
national  convention,  meeting  every  four  years, 
came  to  be  evolved  as  we  know  it. 

IS  THE  NOMINATING  CONVENTION  A  FAILURE? 

The  first  of  these  nominating  conventions, 
made  up  of  delegates  commissioned  for  that 
purpose,  met  in  1832,  more  than  forty  years 
after  the  first  Presidential  election.  To  be 
sure,  the  credentials  of  membership  were  not 
too  critically  scrutinized,  nor  were  there  full 
delegations  from  each  State  in  the  Union  in 
the  early  conventions;  yet  they  were  really 
representative,  and  their  nominations  were, 
as  a  rule,  accepted  as  the  official  decrees  of 
their  respective  parties.  In  time,  national 
committees  were  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  campaign  and  to  act  for 
the  party  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  of 
the  next  convention.  A  form  of  party  or- 
ganization, with  a  fundamental  law  of  party 
government  and  rules  to  be  observed  by 
conventions  and  committees,  came  into  ex- 
istence, was  perfected  and  modified  to  meet 
new  conditions,  and  became  the  estab- 
lished custom  and  constitution  of  the  politi- 
cal parties. 

The  promulgation  of  Presidential  tickets 
by   national   nominating  conventions  com- 
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posed  of  delegates  chosen  in  convention  to 
represent  State  and  Congressional  districts  in 
the  same  number  (later  in  double  the  number) 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
has  prevailed  for  more  than  seventy-five 
years.  All  our  Presidents  since  Andrew 
Jackson  have  come  to  us  by  this  way,  and 
to  say  that  President-choosing  by  conven- 
tion is  an  utter  failure  and  is  a  denial  of 
popular  government  is  an  indictment  of 
almost  the  whole  political  history  of  our 
country. 

That  there  are  no  defects  in  the  existing 
convention  system  calling  for  remedy,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  assert.  The  greatest 
weakness  is  the  arbitrary  apportionment 
without  relation  to  party  strength  in  the 
various  States.  The  persistence  with  which 
those  already  in  official  place  force  themselves 
into  the  conventions  and  as  delegates  seek 
to  make  and  unmake  the  executive,  who  in 
theory  forms  a  coordinate  and  independent 
branch  of  the  government,  is  another.  The 
opportunities  for  special  interests  to  exert 
their  influence  under  cover  through  these  and 
other  agencies  constitute  still  another  fault, 
although  they  would  doubtless  also  be  ex- 
erted to  greater  or  less  degree  in  any  form  of 
President-chobsing. 

SHALL  WE  ADOPT  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY? 

It  is  now  being  declared  by  some  that  the 
national  nominating  convention  has  quite 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  must  soon  give 
way  to  a'^nation-wide  primary  for  direct  choice 
of  Presidential  candidates.  President-choos- 
ing by  direct  primary  is  proclaimed  the  clos- 
est approximation  to  true  democracy.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  thus  advanced 
is  in  itself  attractive  —  that  theoretically 
a  Presidential  primary  is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  the  direct  primary  for  nominating 
candidates  for  local  and  State  offices.  The 
propaganda  for  a  new  way  of  President- 
choosing,  apparently  revolutionary,  warrants 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  assurance  it  offers  of 
curing  existing  evils,  how  far  it  is  feasible,  and 
if  feasible,  how  such  a  change  would  have  to 
be  brought  about.  Discussion  of  this  subject 
is,  I  believe,  timely  because  Oregon  at  the  last 
election  adopted  an  act,  submitted  by  initia- 
tive petition,  applying  its  primary  law  to  the 
selection  of  national  convention  delegates  and 
a  preferential  expresvsion  on  Presidential  can- 
didates. If  other  States  should  follow  the 
lead  of  Oregon,  we  are  assured,  the  popular 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates  would 
be  achieved. 


CAN   THE   STATES   REGULATE   NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS  ? 

The  new  Oregon  primary  law  is  separable 
into  two  parts.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  national  convention  delegates.  In 
requiring  that  these  delegates  be  chosen  by 
direct  primary,  Oregon  is  not  breaking 
ground,  because  Wisconsin's  primary  law  has 
for  several  years  embraced  this  feature  and 
Wisconsin  sent  delegates  to  the  1908  national 
conventions  so  chosen,  as  did  also  several 
other  States,  some  like  California  and  Ohio, 
by  virtue  of  primaries  ordered  by  the  State 
organizations  under  optional  or  permissive 
laws.  The  power  of  a  State  to  enact  legis- 
lation governing  national  conventions  has, 
however,  been  seriously  questioned.  In  1908 
the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  three  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  country,  who  agreed  that  these 
conventions  were  entirely  extra-legal  and 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  State  lawmakers, 
and  possibly  also  of  federal  lawmakers,  and 
that  all  the  States  could  do  was  to  regulate 
the  machinery  of  primary  elections  within 
their  own  geographical  limits  and  to  govern 
the  conduct  of  party  committees  in  charge  of 
State  or  local  campaigns.  The  vital  point  is 
that  each  national  convention  is  itself  the 
plenary  power  of  the  political  party  in  the 
nation  and  that  its  decrees  are  independent 
of  any  law-making  body  and  paramount  to 
any  enacted  laws  in  conflict  with  them. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  recalling  that  the 
Republican  party  has  a  definitely  established 
dual  unit  of  representation,  the  State  for 
delegates-at-large  and  the  Congressional  dis- 
trict for  district  delegates.  For  each  delegate 
an  alternate  is  to  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  principal,  and  commissioned 
to  acJL  for  him  in  the  event  of  disability  or 
absence.  When  the  Legislature  of  Demo- 
cratic Mississippi  undertook  to  require  all 
delegates  to  be  selected  in  State  convention, 
conforming  to  the  Democratic  unit  of  repre- 
sentation, which  is  the  State,  it  made  compli- 
ance with  this  law,  by  which  all  the  districts 
but  one  might  be  left  without  delegates,  a 
defiance  of  the  conditions  laid  down'by  the 
Republican  national  convention,  which  is  the 
highest  party  tribunal. 

Again,  Wisconsin's  primary  law,  as  origi- 
nally enacted,  provides  that  while  the  dele- 
gates must  be  chosen  by  direct  primary  in 
each  representative  district,  the  alternates 
should  all  be  appointed  by  the  State  com- 
mittees of  the  respective  parties.  The  alter- 
nates, therefore,  might  be  named  without 
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xtgSLrd  to  districts  and  should  the  contin- 
gency arise  by  which  the  delegates  were  un- 
able to  act  and  the  alternates  be  called  on  to 
serve,  the  Republicans  of  various  Congres- 
sional districts  might  be  completely  dis- 
franchised. 

OREGON'S  NEW  LAW 

The  newly  adopted  Oregon  law  collides 
with  the  custom  of  the  convention  in  more 
than  one  place.  Under  the  Oregon  law  a  spe- 
cial primary  is  to  be  held  once  every  four 
years  on  the  forty-fifth  day  before  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  at  which  all  the  delegates 
apportioned  to  that  State  are  to  be  chosen  by 
direct  vote,  but  no  elector  is  to  vote  for  more 
than  one  delegate.  Oregon's  law  wipes  out 
entirely  the  recognized  Republican  unit  of 
representation  in  the  Congressional  district 
and  seeks  to  make  all  the  delegates  delegates- 
at-large.  Not  only  this,  but  it  would  de- 
prive every  member  of  a  party  in  Oregon  of 
his  equal  voice  in  Presidential  nominations 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  party  in  other 
States. 

INCONSISTENT   WITH  EXISTING  PRACTICE 

To  explain  more  in  detail,  under  the  exist- 
ing rule  every  member  of  the  Republican 
party  is  entitled-  to  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tbn  of  six  national  delegates,  namely,  the 
four  delegates-at-large  for  his  State  and  the 
two  delegates  for  lus  district;  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party  is  similarly 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  not 
less  than  six  delegates  and  may  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  whole  number 
to  which  his  State  is  entiUed.  The  Oregon 
law  would  limit  the  franchise  of  each  party 
member  to  the  selection  of  a  single  delegate. 
The  Oregon  law  further  fails  to  make  any 
provision  whatever  for  electing  alternates. 
Incidentally,  it  shbuld  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  last  Republican  national  convention  it- 
self adopted,  without  dissent,  rules  to  govern 
the  make-up  of  the  next  Republican  national 
convention,  and  that  while  these  rules  leave 
the  method  of  electing  delegates  to  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  call  issued  by  the  National 
Conunittee,  they  expressly  require  the  alter- 
nates to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  delegates. 

How  easily  the  Oregon  law  could  be  nulli- 
fied if  there  were  any  purpose  to  do  so  is 
plain.  It  specifies  a  fixed  date  (which  in  191 2 
will  be  April  19)  for  the  Presidential  primary, 
assuming  that  the  several  nationjil   nomi- 


nating conventions  will  invariably  be  held  in 
June  and  July  as  usual.  But  the  dates  of  the 
conventions  are  wholly  within  the  control  of 
the  several  party  organizations  and  could  be 
put  in  January  or  March  or  any  other  month 
that  seemed  preferable.  If  the  conventions 
were  called  to  meet  in  advance  of  Oregon^s 
primary  day,  the  Oregon  plan  would  never 
get  started. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  Oregon  primary 
law  has  to  do  with  a  preferential  expression 
on  President  and  Vice-President  as  advis- 
ory instructions  on  the  national  convention 
delegates.  Neither  is  this  feature  unique, 
although  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  a  law  providing  for  such  a  straw 
ballot  under  oflScial  supervision.  Ohio  held 
a  State-wide  primary  in  1908  designed  to  de- 
termine the  choice  of  Ohio  Republicans  as 
between  two  Ohio  candidates,  but  the  sup- 
porters of  only  one  candidate  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  it  and  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Taft  did  not  prevent  the  dele- 
gates from  two  Congressional  districts  voting 
against  him,  thus  depriving  him  of  the  benefit 
of  a  solid  delegation  from  his  own  State. 

But  in  Oregon  the  names  of  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  possibilities  are  to  be 
filed,  with  or  without  their  consent,  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  names  of  candidates  for 
State  oflSce  and  printed  on  the  primary  ballot. 
Their  merits  and  demerits  are  to  be  set  forth 
in  the  oflScial  campaign  book  and  the  vote  is 
to  be  canvassed  and  certified  to  each  of  the 
elected  delegates  of  the  same  political  party. 
No  penalty  is  prescribed  for  any  delegate  who 
declines  to  be  governed  by  this  advice  and 
each  delegate  is  left  to  determine  how  long, 
if  at  all,  he  should  continue  to  cast  his  ballot 
for  the  ostensible  choice  of  his  constituency. 
The  hope  is  expressed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
new  way  that  the  vote  of  such  an  intelli- 
gent and  discriminating  electorate  as  Oregon 
boasts,  especially  if  it  discloses  an  emphatic 
preference  for  one  particular  standard- 
bearer  in  any  party,  will  have  a  potential 
influence  on  the  delegates  from  other  States 
and  point  to  them  the  only  nomination  that 
can  command  popular  support.  The  extent 
to  which  this  influence  could  go  would,  of 
course,  depend  on  whether  the  delegates  of 
other  States  were  chosen  and  instructed  be- 
fore or  after  this  vote. 

VOTING   ON   CANDIDATES   IN   OPEN   PRIMARY 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let  me  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Oregon  primary  is  the  so- 
called  open  primary  and  that  nothing  what- 
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ever,  in  the  law  or  practice,  prevents  any  one 
there  from  voting  any  party  ticket  regardless 
of  his  own  party  afiiliations  or  his  intention  to 
votie  the  same  party  ticket  in  the  subsequent 
election.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  Republicans  from  helping  the 
Democrats  to  choose  their  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  nominees,  and  vice  versa, 
or  packing  the  straw  vote  for  an  unpopular 
and  weak  candidate  for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  an  easy  mark  to  combat  in  the 
campaign.  This  difficulty  would  noti  be  pre- 
sented so  strongly  in  a  closed  primary  with 
participation  confined  to  avowed  and  known 
members  of  each  political  party,  but  with  the 
open  primary,  if  the  piecemeal  Presidential 
primary  proved  to  be  what  is  claimed  for  it, 
assurance  that  the  strongest  man  would  be 
the  high  man  would  still  be  wanting. 

THE    "dark   horse" 

As  chief  merits  of  the  Presidential  primary 
are  set  forth  that  it  would  make  the  "dark 
horse"  impossible  and  would  tend  to  elimi- 
nate the  "favorite  son,"  both  results  contrib- 
uting to  reduce  the  power  of  "special  inter- 
ests" to  trade  in  the  nominations  for  their 
own  subservient  or  trusted  representatives. 
The  extinction  of  the  "dark  horse"  would 
unquestionably  follow  a  requirement  barring 
aspirants  not  listed  on  the  primary  ballot. 
American  history  reveals  some  interesting 
"dark  horses";  Garfield  would  never  have 
been  President  had  we  then  had  this  new  way 
of  President-choosing;  Bryan  would  never 
have  talked  himself  into  a  nomination  on 
a  cross  of  gold  and  crown  of  thorns;  Roose- 
velt would  not  have  succeeded  the  la- 
mented McKinley.  Yet  the  "dark  horse" 
is  admittedly  an  extra-hazardous  risk ;  there 
would  be  compensating  benefits  to  offset 
the  loss. 

THE    "favorite    SON " 

When  it  comes  to  eliminating  the  "  favorite 
son  "  by  direct  primary  process,  that  is  more 
doubtful.  What  is  to  prevent  a  "favorite 
son"  from  filing  in  each  State  where  a  Presi- 
dential preference  is  to  be  recorded  and  why 
should  not  "  Slate  pride  "  prompt  cross-marks 
after  the  name  most  familiar  because  the 
"home  man"  is  an  esteemed  neighbor?  If  a 
"favorite  son"  springs  forth  in  each  State, 
or  has  his  name  filed  by  interested  parties 


actuated  by  either  legitimate  Of  questionable 
motives,  the  votes  thus  diverted  must  come 
from  the  real  candidates  and  prevent  the  re- 
turns of  the  primary  election  from  reflecting 
the  true  state  of  public  sentiment  or  serving 
as  a  dependable  guide  for  delegates  from 
other  States.  In  fact,  the  setting  up  of 
"favorite  sons"  would  be  as  much  and  more 
a  thriving  business  under  a  Presidential  pri- 
mary than  under  the  convention  scheme.  If 
other  States,  or  all  the  States,  copied  Ore- 
gon's Presidential  primary  law,  the  national 
nominating  conventions  would  still  in  all 
probability  be  called  upon  to  choose  the 
standard-bearers  much  the  same  as  they  do 
now,  and  the  preferential  vote  would  exert 
the  same  sort  of  influence  as  the  instruction 
passed  by  conventions  and  the  straw  votes 
taken  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  self- 
appointed  monitors. 

How,  then,  shall  we  ever  get  to  an  effective 
direct  popular  choice  of  Presidential  nominees 
if  it  is  thought  desirable?  My  answer  is  that 
it  must  come  through  the  national  organiza- 
tions of  the  political  parties  themselves  or 
through  Congressional  legislation,  for  which 
perhaps  a  constitutional  amendment  may  be 
prerequisite.  Any  one  of  the  national  p)arty 
organizations  can  at  will  introduce  the  direct 
primary  for  President-choosing  and  either  do 
away  with  national  nominating  conventions 
altogether  or  continue  them  only  for  plat- 
form-making and  the  contingency  of  no 
nomination  at  the  polls.  A  constitutional 
amendment  could  abolish  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, which  we  all  know  has  become  mainly 
ornamental,  and  give  us  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  Presidents.  It  could  predicate  such 
an  election  on  a  direct  primary  nomination 
or  it  could  combine  it  with  a  preliminary  elec- 
tion and  a  subsequent  by-election  to  deter- 
mine between  the  Presidential  race  horses 
polling  the  highest  votes  in  the  trial  heat. 
Such  changes  in  our  machinery  of  govern- 
ment would  be  decidedly  radical  and  are  not 
to  be  expected  to  materialize  in  a  day  or  a 
year.  If  the  demand  for  direct  Presidential 
nominations,  however,  should  become  gen- 
eral and  insistent,  one  of  the  political  parties 
might  respond  to  it  in  the  hope  of  striking 
a  popular  chord  and  scoring  an  advantage 
over  the  political  enemy.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  sporadic  efforts  of  Oregon,  and  States 
that  may  follow  suit,  to  project  a  Presidential 
primary  on  the  installment  plan  must  be  at 
best  only  experimental. 


WILL  THERE  BE  A  NEW  PARTY? 


BY  JAMES  A.   EDGERTON 


"VXE  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
^  late  election  was  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
here  an  independent  candidate  for  Grovernor 
ft  the  Democratic  nominee  a  bad  third  and 
most  defeated  the  machine  of  Quay  and  of 
enrose.  If  such  an  outcome  is  possible  in 
iss-ridden  Pennsylvania,  what  might  not  be 
xromplished  in  the  entire  nation? 
The  great  race  made  by  the  Keystone  party 
!Comes  all  the  more  significant  in  view  of 
le  fact  that  for  several  months  the  whole 
amtry  has  been  talking  of  a  new  party.  One 
the  earliest  public  references  to  the  subject 
xurred  in  the  speech  of  Hugh  T.  Halbert, 
«sident  of  the  Roosevelt  Club  of  St.  Paul, 
was  at  the  banquet  where  Giff ord  Pinchot 
ade  his  now  famous  speech  demanding  that 
»e  special  interests  be  driven  out  of  politics. 
tr.  Halbert  then  said  that  a  new  party  had 
ready  been  formed,  that  though  without  a 
ime  it  was  not  without  principles  and  that 
5  leaders  were  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
nb's  honored  guests,  Gifford  Pinchot  and 
imes  R.  Garfield.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
koke  later,  but  neither  took  the  trouble  to 
cny  Mr.  Halbert's  statement.  After  the 
ress  of  the  country  had  commented  on  the 
latler,  however,  and  many  papers  had  con- 
Kted  Pinchot  with  the  utterance,  he  and 
arfield  did  join  in  a  statement  denying  that 
ither  of  them  had  proposed  the  actual  organ- 
ation  of  a  new  party. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  St.  Paul  episode 
lat  a  progressive  paper  in  Des  Moines  called 
»r  a  national  conference  at  Kansas  City  to 
irm  a  new  party.  It  designated  several 
ttn  as  the  leaders  of  the  proposed  organiza- 
Dn,  among  them  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
fm.  J.  Bryan.  Several  progressive  Senators 
Dd  Representatives  were  also  named. 
The  third  reference  to  a  new  party  that  I 
icall  was  made  by  former  Senator  R.  F. 
^dgrcw,  of  South  Dakota.  In  an  inter- 
icw  Senator  Pettigrew  strongly  urged  the 
ced  of  such  an  organization  and  expressed 
Ike  belief  that  if  started  it  might  sweep  the 
Duntry  in  191 2.  More  recently  a  meeting  of 
be  Kni^ts  of  Labor  adopted  resolutions  de- 
iinding  a  thorough  reduction  of  the  tarifif 
nd  intimated  that  if  the  Democrats  did  not 
ttend  to  this  a  new  party  might  be  formed 
hat  would. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  many  like  references 
that  I  personally  recall.  Although  the  new 
party  idea  has  been  frequently  disclaimed  by 
insurgent  leaders  it  has  apparently  possessed 
sufficient  vitality  to  survive  these  denials. 
Only  the  other  day  I  read  in  some  agricul- 
tural paper  an  item  signed  by  the  initials  of 
the  editor  suggesting  that  a  new  party  was 
actually  being  formed  without  any  precon- 
certed movement  to  that  end.  Still  later 
came  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  InUr  Ocean 
sarcastically  inviting  Colonel  Roosevelt  to 
marshal  the  hosts  of  the  New  Nationalism  into 
a  third  party  and  thus  clear  the  atmosphere. 
It  asserted  that  the  Colonel  had  long  harbored 
the  new  party  idea  as  was  proved  by  his 
Osawatomie  speech.  These  and  numberless 
other  utterances  on  the  subject  only  go  to 
show  that  it  is  in  all  men's  minds.  It  is  a 
sort  of  minor  chord  running  through  the 
thought  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  big  but  as  yet 
undefined  possibility  lurking  in  the  political 
background.  Now  the  point  to  all  this  is 
that  where  everybody  is  thinking  of  a  given 
thing  as  a  possibihty  a  very  slight  event  or 
combination  of  events  may  precipitate  that 
very  thing  as  an  actuality. 

Aside  from  these  suggestive  but  inconclu- 
sive facts,  are  there  not  more  tangible  signs 
of  the  formation  of  a  new  party  contained  in 
the  potitical  situation  itself?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  an  actual  hne  of  division  cutting 
across  both  existing  parties.  On  the  Repub- 
Ucan  side  this  line  is  quite  clear,  separating 
the  organization  into  two  warring  groups  that 
are  more  antagonistic  than  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  progressive  movement  sprang  into  being 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Congress.  The 
struggle  between  the  progressives  and  re- 
actionaries went  on  while  Roosevelt  was 
President.  It  has  only  become  more  acute 
and  open  during  the  present  administration. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
two  factions  are  farther  apart  to-day  than 
ever  before.  The  President's  efforts  to  pro- 
duce harmony  would  be  more  effective  were 
no  principle  involved.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
p)ose  differences  that  are  only  personal.  But 
where  fimdamental  policies  are  at  stake,  com- 
promise means  sacrifice  of  principle  by  one 
side  or  the  other.     This  is  an  impossible  sort 
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of  harmony.  It  may  delay  the  contest,  but 
does  not  settle  the  issue. 

For  the  Republican  party  again  to  become 
united  it  must  be  either  all  reactionary  or  all 
progressive.  That  it  will  ever  again  be  all 
reactionary  is  so  improbable  as  to  require  no 
discussion.  Will  it  then  be  all  progressive? 
In  the  newly  elected  Congress  the  regulars 
have  more  than  two  to  one  over  the  progres- 
sives in  the  Republican  membership  of  the 
House  and  more  than  three  to  one  in  the  Re- 
publican membership  of  the  Senate.  To  say 
that  this  one-half  or  one-third  will  rule  the 
party  would  be  the  proverbial  tail  wagging 
the  dog.  The  reactionaries  are  by  no  means 
annihilated.  Dazed  they  may  be,  but  before 
they  will  finally  relinquish  control  of  the  or- 
ganization they  have  ruled  so  long  there  will 
be  a  more  serious  battle  than  has  yet  occurred. 
Already  the  tariff  and  corporation  forces  are 
reforming  their  lines.  In  the  main  they  have 
the  President  with  them.  True,  he  has  in- 
vited the  insurgents  into  conference,  has 
promised  to  restore  their  patronage  and  has 
spoken  in  his  message  for  a  parcels  post, 
physical  valuation  of  railroads,  and  a  stronger 
tariff  commission.  Yet  on  the  two  main  ques- 
tions of  the  tariff  and  the  trusts,  he  has 
recommended  that  there  be  no  farther  present 
legislation. 

While  the  President  defends  Ballinger  and 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  while  he  holds  to  his 
present  advisers  and  advocates  ship  subsi- 
dies, he  is  not  liable  to  go  far  in  the  direction 
of  harmonizing  the  insurgents.  The  other 
regular  Republican  leaders  can  do  even  less 
to  that  end,  for  they  are  less  progressive  than 
Mr.  Taf t.  Already  a  large  and  influential  sec- 
tion of  them  are  ad\dsing  a  return  to  the  poli- 
cies of  Hanna  and  McKinley  and  to  the 
days  of  large  campaign  contributions  as 
the  only  means  of  ^vinning  elections.  What- 
ever the  President  may  attempt  to  do,  this 
element  would  dearly  love  to  throw  La 
Follette  and  his  followers  overboard. 

As  for  the  Democrats,  they  are  more  har- 
monious, at  least  for  the  time  being.  Yet 
their  party  has  been  divided  into  Bryan  and 
anti-Br>'an  camps  and  the  moment  they  are  in 
power  the  old  lines  of  cleavage  are  almost 
certain  to  reappear.  Bryan  still  has  his  hold 
on  millions  of  Democrats  and  even  if  he  were 
personally  eliminated  Bryanism  would  re- 
main. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  fight 
between  progressive  and  reactionary  is  on  in 
the  Democratic  as  in  the  Republican  party. 
This  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  fight 
between  Governor-elect  Wilson  and  former 
Senator  James  Smith  in  New  Jersey.     It  will 


become  more  evident  as  soon  as  the  DemJ 
crats  are  in  responsible  control  of  the  H< 
of  Representatives.  The  inevitable 
will  be  that  the  progressives  of  both  part 
will  vote  together,  as  they  already  have  d 
on  so  many  occasions,  and  that  the  reactio] 
aries  of  both  parties  will  vote  together.  Thi 
in  spite  of  themselves  they  will  become  at 
justed  to  the  new  and  natural  alignment. 

The  old  partisanism  is  dying  out  and  li 
new  partisanism  is  arising.  In  the  late  dei 
tion  the  people  voted  for  Democrats  onJ 
where  they  had  no  progressives  to  vote  fo 
In  Tennessee  they  could  turn  to  a  Republia 
against  the  Democratic  machine. 

It  is  folly  to  seek  to  win  battles  with  I 
divided  army.  Bryan  tried  that  throug 
three  disastrous  campaigns,  Parker  attemplfl 
it  in  one  still  more  disastrous,  Hearst  met  m 
Waterloo  in  New  York  in  the  same  fashiu 
and  Roosevelt  split  on  that  rock  in  1 910.  1 
we  are  to  have  progressive  \ictorics  we  muJ 
have  an  all-progressive  party  ^ith  which  i 
win  them.  We  cannot  go  forward  by  s^itcil 
ing  from  one  half-and-half  party  to  anotk 
half-and-half  party.  Political  divisions  a 
they  now  exist  are  an  anachronism.  They  ai 
of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present,  '1  htf 
are  a  matter  of  names  rather  than  of  prino 
pies.  They  are  not  only  illogical  but  in  tli 
long  run  are  impossible.  The  real  line  ( 
cleavage  is  between  progressive  and  reactiuJ 
ary,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  whe 
political  parties  will  be  made  to  conform  t 
this  actual  division. 

It  is  a  fact  not  without  interest,  and  pd 
haps  not   without  significance,   that  e\Trj 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  a  new  party  has 
formed  that  in  a  general  way  represented 
rights  of  the  people  as  against  sf)ecial  pri\ii 
and  that  attained  considerable  proportion 
In  1854  the  Republican  party  was  bom 
1874  the  Greenback  party  came  into  exi' 
ence.     At  one  time  it  polled  nearly  one  mil 
lion  votes  and  by  fusion  with  the  Democrat 
elected  several  governors  and  members  c 
Congress.     In  1892  the  People's  party  ap 
peared.     Two  years  later  it  polled  almost  Iw 
million  votes.     At  one  time  it  had  a  hoi 
dozen  governors,  as  many  Senators  and  ii 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty  members  of  t 
House  of  Representatives.     Eighteen  yea: 
from  1892  brings  us  to  1910,  or  if  twenty  yeai 
be  considered  the  period ^  that  brings  us 
191 2.    This  consideration  is  lent  added  foi 
by  the  striking  circumstance  that  at  this  \  er 
juncture  the  country  is  discussing  and  secn^ 
ingly  expecting  a  new  party  and  that  the  ^^t^^ 
gressive  movement  has  arisen  in  much  th^ 
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way  that  these  other  movements  arose 
bd  represents  in  a  general  way  the  same 
ndendes.  In  all  excq)t  name  it  is  really  in 
^If  a  new  party.  All  that  remains  to  make 
i«  parallel  complete  is  for  it  to  declare  for 
dependent  political  action. 
Socialists  profess  to  believe  that  theirs  is 
ic  new  party  that  is  to  sweep  the  country. 
bis  year  their  vote  has  advanced  to  some- 
iiig  more  than  500,000  and  they  elected  a 
unber  of  minor  officials,  such  as  members 
State  legislatures,  and  one  representative  in 
L>zigress.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe 
^e  American  people  will  ever  accept  Social- 
m.  or  at  least  not  as  now  advocated  and  not 
r  years  to  come.  In  Milwaukee,  where  its 
eatest  strength  has  been  attained,  its  city 
tzninistration  has  not  stood  for  socialistic 
indplcs  but  rather  for  civic  reform.  Mr. 
ictor  L.  Berger,  the  man  in  control  of  the 
iiwaukee  situation,  practically  admits  that 
the  Socialist  mayor  and  council  had  sought 

enact  the  whole  Socialist  program  they 
auld  not  this  year  have  carried  the  city. 
Another  illuminating  fact  is  that  the  So- 
ilist  vote  gains  only  in  years  when  the 
emocratic  party  is  not  radical.  In  1900, 
tkcn  Bryan  was  a  candidate,  the  Socialist 
ite  in  the  entire  nation  was  less  than  100,- 
o.  In  1904,  when  Parker  was  the  Demo- 
atic  nominee,  the  Debs  vote  jumped  up  to 
ore  than  400,000.  In  1908  Mr.  Bryan  was 
pain  the  standard  bearer  and  the  Socialist 
rt^e  remained  almost  stationary.  Now  that 
ryan  is  apparently  eliminated  it  is  once  more 
creasing.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is  a 
igative  rather  than  a  positive  force.  Talks 
ith  many  men  who  have  voted  the  Socialist 
±ct  reveal  this  to  be  the  exact  fact.  They 
d  it  as  a  protest  against  the  old  parties  and 
icause  there  was  no  truly  progressive  party 

the  field.  In  other  wofds  the  increased 
rtc  for  the  Socialists  only  gives  a  slight  indi- 
lion  of  what  would  happen  if  there  were  a 
rw  party  of  reform  principles  and  along 
stinctively  American  lines.  The  phenome- 
d  vote  for  Berr>'  in  Pennsylvania  gave  an 
Tcn  stronger  indication. 
Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote 
itself  furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
nnation  of  a  progressive  party  of  more 
odcrate  principles.  To  the  average  Amer- 
an  the  social  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
noduction  and  distribution  is  a  dream.  But 
"uught  face  to  face  with  even  the  possibility 

such  a  program  winning  he  would  draw 
ick  and  seek  to  find  a  more  practical  way 
it.  In  other  words  an  extremely  radical 
*ny,  if  strong  enough,  may  stimulate  mod- 


erately radical  action.  Socialism  is  now  im- 
possible just  as  the  old  stand-pat  reactionism 
is  impossible.  Is  there  not  between  these 
two  extremes  a  middle  course  that  the  people 
can  follow? 

The  late  election  definitely  andfinally  repu- 
diated the  stand-patters.  That  is  the  one 
general  and  certain  result  that  is  clear.  The 
outcome,  however,  is  largely  negative,  unless 
something  better,  something  constructive, 
arises  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
discarded.  Personally  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  Democratic  party  can  meet  the  situation. 
As  already  stated,  its  very  effort  to  grapple 
mth  the  problem  in  a  responsible  way  will 
discover  it  to  be  as  badly  divided  as  the  * 
Republicans.  For  one  thing  it  has  no  defi- 
nite program  on  which  all,  or  even  a  majority, 
of  its  members  agree.  On  the  tariff  it  repre- 
sents all  shades  of  opinion  from  free  trade  to 
the  highest  protection  on  particular  interests 
— the  special  interest  favored  depending  on 
the  district  of  the  member  voting.  The  most 
enlightened  thought  of  the  country  favors  a 
tariff  commission  and  revision  one  schedule 
at  a  time  rather  than  by  the  old  log-rolling 
methods.  Yet  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
seem  hostile  to  the  new  way  and  appear  de- 
termined to  cling  to  the  old  despite  its  in- 
efficiency and  scandal.  The  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, on  which  the  last  election  turned,  is  still 
with  us.  What  will  the  Democrats  do,  what 
can  they  do  on  the  lines  they  propose,  to  cor- 
rect this  condition?  The  election  of  19 10  was 
not  so  much  a  Democratic  victory  as  a 
Republican  defeat.  The  Democrats  are  on 
probation.  What  if  they  fail,  as  they  seem- 
ingly must  fail?  The  people  of  the  country 
are  in  no  temper  for  further  partisan  failure 
to  meet  their  demands.  If  the  Dernocrats  of 
the  coming  Congress  reveal  themselves  as 
divided  and  inefficient,  what  then?  Will  the 
voters  again  turn  to  the  stand-pat  reactionism 
of  the  Republican  majority?  Will  they  turn 
to  the  President,  who  still  upholds  Ballinger, 
who  still  defends  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
and  who  puts  off  tariff  revision  for  a  year  or 
longer?  Or  will  they  turn  to  the  progressives, 
who  have  a  definite,  practical,  constructive 
policy  in  line  with  the  popular  demands,  and 
make  of  these  a  party  after  their  own  hearts 
that  will  do  the  things  they  want  done? 
Which  is  the  probable  course?  Which  would 
be  the  sensible  course? 

At  this  very  time  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  form  a  Progressive  League,  national  in 
scope  and  non-partisan  in  character.  Its 
purposes  will  be  to  advance  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  to  reduce  the  tariff  and 
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the  cost  of  living,  to  control  the  corporations, 
to  bring  about  physical  valuation  of  railroads, 
CO  eliminate  graft  and  bribery,  to  purify  elec- 
tions, to  promote  direct  primaries,  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators  and  direct  legislation,  to 
drive  the  bosses  and  special  interests  out  of 
politics  and  in  general  to  forward  the  pro- 
gressive cause.  True,  this,  if  generally  organ- 
ized, will  not  be  a  new  party;  but  it  could  very 
readily  be  turned  into  one,  should  the  occa- 
sion arise. 

The  labor  forces  are  ready  for  independent 
p)olitical  action.  Vast  bodies  of  farmers  are 
rapidly  becoming  ready.  The  Farmers'  Un- 
ion, for  example,  stands  for  progressive  prin- 
ciples. While  it  is  pledged  as  an  organization 
not  to  go  into  politics,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent its  individual  members  from  doing  so. 
The  Grange  is  moving  along  these  same  pro- 
gressive lines.  The  whole  country  is  ripe  for 
a  new  departure.  The  election  of  last  year 
was  only  a  prelude  to  that  which  is  to  be. 

The  railroad  question  is  as  acute  as  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  If  the  threatened  increase 
in  freight  rates  is  brought  about,  as  now  seems 
probable,  it  will  become  more  acute.  De- 
spite all  the  legislation,  little  of  a  remedial 
nature  has  actually  been  done.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  demonstrate  that  along  present 
lines  little  can  be  done. 

Despite  the  outcry  and  attempted  legal 
procedure  against  the  food  trusts  and  other 
agencies  that  comer  the  necessaries  of  life 
their  grip  is  as  firm  as  ever.  Before  such  vital 
problems,  of  what  good  are  outworn  party 
names?  Why  should  not  the  people  forget 
their  old  divisions  and  unite  for  their  own 
protection? 

In  my  own  opinion  the  new  party  is  already 
born,  even  though  its  members  do  not  yet 
recognize  the  fact.  Mr.  Halbert  was  wiser 
than  he  knew  in  announcing  its  advent  and 
in  stating  that  though  without  a  name  it  is 
not  without  principles.  But  it  is  not  without 
a  name.  It  has  been  fighting  a  battle  in 
Congress  and  in  the  primaries  and  during  that 
struggle  the  people  themselves  christened  it. 
It  is  the  Progressive  party.  It  has  already 
freed  the  House  of  Representatives,  broken 
the  Aldrich  machine  in  the  Senate,  exposed 
and  partially  defeated  the  scheme  of  private 
interests  to  grab  the  country's  remaining 
natural  resources,  made  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 


driven  out  many  of  the  political  bosses  with 
the  flaming  sword  of  direct  nominations  and 
put  the  army  of  stand-pat  reactionism.to  utut 
rout.  It  has  divided  the  Republican  party 
and  will  divide  the  Democratic  party  if  thai 
organization  does  not  show  itself  thoroughly 
and  eflSciently  progressive.  The  reform  wa\  t 
that  has  advanced,  then  receded,  is  once  more 
returning  with  added  force.  Despite  the  un- 
certainties of  leaders,  the  American  peopic 
themselves  know  w^hat  they  are  about.  It  is 
they  who  constitute  the  Progressive  party. 
They  formed  it,  named  it  and  will  yet  make 
it  an  independent  political  entity.  Through 
it  as  an  instrument  they  will  work  their  wil. 
They  are  tired  of  fighting  their  battles  with 
divided  armies,  of  depending  on  organizations 
whose  power  of  coherence  is  in  a  name  rather 
than  in  a  principle,  of  turning  from  one  party 
that  is  inefficient  to  another  that  k  stiil  less 
efficient.  Having  discarded  fictions  and  pre- 
tenses they  are  ready*  for  actualities.  Tht7 
hearken  to  the  voice  that  said,  "Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward'' 
They  are  of  the  same  stock  and  spirit  as  those 
who  formed  the  republic  of  Washington  ar 
preserved  that  of  Lincoln;  and  they  ^*il]  yet 
rescue  and  perpetuate  the  republic  of  our  day. 

Parties  are  but  the  symbols  of  issues.  The 
new  issues  are  here  and  the  new  party  b 
born  to  represent  them. 

Every  indication  now  is  that  William  H. 
Taft  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  191 2.  At  the  samt 
time  it  is  certain  that  a  large  section  of  that 
convention  will  be  for  Senator  Cummins  or 
some  other  progressive  candidate.  Will  tht 
insurgents  acquiesce  in  the  naming  of  Taft? 
Can  they  do  so  and  be  true  to  their  principles 
and  to  the  American  people?  Will  not  lh<! 
very  logic  of  the  situation,  the  very  force  that 
impelled  them  to  start  the  progressive  move 
ment,  then  drive  them  to  declare  their  inde^ 
pendence  and  to  name  a  third  ticket?  Witt 
a  conservative  like  Judson  Harmon  as  the 
Democratic  candidate,  such  a  progressiva 
ticket  would  draw  to  itself  multiplied  thou 
sands  of  advanced  Democrats.  This  woulc 
be  the  actual  launching  of  the  new  papt> 
For  one  I  regard  some  such  a  result  a: 
both  desirable  and  inevitable.  It  would  deal 
the  atmosphere,  define  the  issue  and  dri\'e  \h 
selfish  interests  all  on  one  side  where  tb 
people  could  fight  them  in  the  op>en. 


WILL  THERE   BE  A  NEW   PARTY? 
A  DEMOCRAT'S  ANSWER 

BY  S.  STANWOOD  MENKEN 

(Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Democratic  League) 


[X  the  sense  that  a  political  party  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  like  political  ideas^  I  be- 
ieve  that  a  new  political  party  has  been  born, 
ts  members  are  in  both  of  the  old  parties, 
nd  in  the  absence  of  the  sincere  adoption  of 
►regressive  prindpies  by  one  or  the  other  of 
he  present  parties  the  organization  of  a  new 
larty  as  such  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
ronting  us  will  be  brought  about. 
The  Democratic  party  if  true  to  its  tradi- 
ional  principles  should  be  the  progressive 
•arty,  adopting  in  the  main  the  propaganda 
i  the  progressives,  much  of  which  is  Demo- 
ratic  in  its  origin  and  fairly  consistent  with 
hat  party's  platform. 

I  trust  that  the  Democracy  will  recogpize  this 
bligation,  but  before  this  can  be  done  the  De- 
mocracy must  face  a  serious  internal  struggle. 
That  there  must  also  be  a  new  ali^ment 
•f  party  membership  seems  dear.  The 
Towth  of  the  country,  the  facility  for  inter- 
ommunication^  has  lessened  the  opposition 
0  centralization  to  such  a  degree  that  greater 
ederal  direction  in  many  ways  is  recog^ized 
s  a  necessity,  and  many  Democrats  as  wdl 
s  Republicajis  are  in  favor  of  it,  provided  it 
te  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards. 
The  tarifF  is  now  recognized  as  a  "local 
ssiie"  (to  borrow  General  Hancock's  famous 
ihrase)  to  be  adjusted  with  regard  to  general 
conomic  rather  than  individual  needs,  and 
uch  being  the  case  there  is  little  basis  of  dis- 
Inction  as  to  prindple  between  the  two 
Arties,  unless  we  agree  that  the  future  will 
ad  us  with  a  conservative  party  representing 
reaJth  and  reaction,  and  a  progressive  party 
csponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  it 
aay  be  a  consistently  radical  party  without 
iterfcrence  with  Intimate  business  interests. 
The  suggestion  is  now  made  that  Roose- 
t^t^  LaFoUette,  and  others  will  convert  the 
UpuUican  party  into  a  radical  party  and 
hat  when  this  occurs  the  Democratic  party 
lill  become  the  conservative  party,  repre- 
tnting  the  so-called  "interests,*'  or  privilege- 
wning  classes,  who  will  furnish  it  with  the 
inandai  means  for  victory  at  the  polls,  and 
lie  intimation  also  follows  that  as  now  con- 
tituted  these  interests  regard  the  Demo- 


cratic party  as  the  safer  party  for  them,  a 
vitw  largely  taken  in  the  last  New  York  State 
campaign  by  jnen  identified  with  important 
corporations. 

There  is,,  however,  a  large  body  of  Demo- 
crats who  feel  that  the  party  must  not  allow 
itself  to  be  controlled  by  the  interests  and 
that  it  must  drive  the  interests  away  from  it, 
and  that  it  can  only  do  so  by  adopting  and 
living  up  to  a  platform  so  progressive  as  to 
make  any  alliance  between  the  vested  inter- 
ests and  the  holders  of  privilege  within  the 
Democracy  impossible. 

In  the  internal  struggle,  however,  the 
Democracy  has  to  purge  itself  of  these  Demo- 
crats for  profit,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  the 
pjTOgressive  party  must  depend  upon  the  result 
of  this  contest  To  succeed  in  this  endeavor 
we  must  recognize  that  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  progressives  are  not  only  eco- 
nomic and  political  but  have  their  basis  in 
matters  largely  ethical  and  gravely  personal. 

The  cry  must  not  be  only  for  specific  re- 
forms advocated  but  for  the  elimination  of 
the  men  who  stand  for  graft  and  privilege. 
These  men  are  equally  in  force  in  both  parties. 
They  work  together  or  separately  as  the  in- 
terests may  dktate.  They  are  obstruction- 
ists to  real  reforms,  and  their  influence  must 
be  destroyed,  otherwise  we  shall  have  pre- 
tensions and  palliatives  instead  of  remedies. 
The  Democratic  party  for  the  futiu-e  must 
recognize  that  there  cannot  be  any  reform 
meriting  success  so  long  as  they  have  a  ves- 
tige of  influence  in  the  party. 

The  extent  to  which  both  parties  in  our 
great  cities  are  controlled  by  the  notoriously 
unfit  and  the  power  of  the  autocratic  rule  of 
the  bosses  is  too  patent  to  require  discussion. 
In  clearing  the  way,  however,  for  the  advent  of  a 
newparty  this  element  must  be  primarily  dealt 
with,  as  it  constitutes  our  gravest  national  evil, 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  limited  to  local  mis- 
government  or  temporary  wrongs  to  the  dty. 
State,  or  nation  through  which  the  corrupting 
influence  radiates,  but  makes  certain  economic 
waste,  saps  national  vitality,  and  destroys 
the  potentiality  of  America  and  Americans. 

It  might  also  be  added  that  it  destroys  faith  in 
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republican  institutions,  and  so  has  a  world-wide  stated  by  Mr.  Edgerton  that  the  progresa\'e 
effect  on  all  liberty-loving  people.  Its  origin  is  should  "drive  the  bosses  out  of  politics,"  it 
the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  average  is  submitted  that  they  should  drive  the  people 
citizen  to  his  civic  duties;  its  cure,  a  higher  in  and  having  driven  them  into  politics  keep 
sense  of  responsibility.  To  awaken  the  people  them  interested  all  the  time, 
should  be  the  great  work  of  the  progressives.  If  the  Democratic  party  is  strong  cnou^ 
In  stating  this,  nothing  new  is  suggested,  to  prevail  in  this  struggle  over  those  who  are 
but  it  is  given  here  as  the  viewpoint  of  what  interested  in  it  for  personal  purposes,  then  it 
should  be  the  ground  plan  of  any  progressive  can  properly  be  the  progressive  and  dom- 
party,  and  while  agreeing  with  the  principle  inant  party. 


WILL  THERE   BE  A  NEW   PARTY? 
A   REPUBLICAN'S  ANSWER 


BY  JOHN  A.   STEWART 

(President  of  the  Republican  League  of  Clubs) 


'^^O  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  facts 
-^^  relating  to  the  present  political  situation 
upon  which  can  be  predicated  a  belief  that 
either  a  third  party  is  about  to  be  organized 
or  is  necessary.  Parties  are  born  in  response 
to  great  moral  exigencies,  not  "made  to 
order."  The  degree  of  their  permanency  as 
affirmative  influences  for  progress  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  meet  constructively  those 
great  moral  issues  which  assume  form  and 
substance  with  each  recurring  generation. 
There  must,  broadly  speaking,  be  excepted 
from  such  characterization  one  class  of  party 
organizations,  of  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  for  years  and  is  yet  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  afforded  during  practically 
our  entire  political  history.  The  present 
Democratic  party  developed  almost  immedi- 
ately, in  its  minority,  into  a  party  of  nega- 
tion, obstruction,  and,  under  the  tutelage 
of  Burr  and  Clinton,  of  machineism. 

Three  times  in  its  history  it  has  been  con- 
spicuously only  a  party  of  correction.  It 
has  continued  from  Jefferson's  time  to  the 
day  of  Bryan  and  Harmon  as  the  party  that 
opposes,  save  during  periods  when,  owing 
to  peculiar  exigencies,  it  has  been  obliged  to 
offer  and  to  attempt  to  carry  out  a  con- 
structive policy  at  times  diametrically  op- 
posed to  its  reputed  principles.  In  the  meet- 
ing of  such  needs  it  has  more  than  once  had 
to  go  for  inspiration  and  enlightenment  to 
that  progressive  sentiment  which,  organiz- 
ing under  Washington  and  Hamilton,  has 
had  the  genius  and  intelligence  successfully 
to  meet  when  in  control  of  the  government 
every  great,  vital,  national  issue. 


Under  a  form  of  government  such  as  ours, 
the  people,  with  reference  to  any  particular 
question  of  more  than  local  import,  diridc 
naturally  into  two  groups,  and  as  naturally 
these  groups  may  be  classified  as  the  con- 
structive, affirmative  group,  and  the  nega- 
tive, "the  Opposition"  group,  or,  as  sii 
months  ago,  "the  Outs."  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic,  the  line  of  demarcation 
in  partisanship  has  disclosed  two  great  senti- 
mental movements,  the  exemplars  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  one  being  George  Washington, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Marshall,  and 
of  the  other  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi- 
son, Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  Buchanan. 
It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  in- 
stability and  incertitude  of  party  mind  that 
in  numerous  instances  the  leaders  of  either 
side  have,  for  reasons  of  political  exigenqcff 
because  of  a  natural  social  and  economic 
development,  appropriated  as  their  ovaii 
policies  which  have  seemed  to  be  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
throughout  our  political  history,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  ideas  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  policies  of  Jefferson  can  be  very 
distinctly  followed  from  1789  to  the  present 

Again,  a  careful  studying  of  American 
political  history  clearly  discloses  the  fact 
that  third  parties  are  not  and  cannot  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  be  a  permanent  political 
condition.  Yet  it  must  also  be  conceded  that 
there  has  been  almost  from  the  beginning  cf 
the  Republic  a  third  party  which  has  existed 
without  name  and  without  permanent  place 
upon  the  ballot,  namely,  the  independent 
voter,  that  mighty  influence  of  correction  and 
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punishment  which  has  dealt  summarily  with  give  direction  to  party  activities,  to  fear  that 
either  party  when  the  party  in  opposition  any  third  movement  at  this  juncture  is  even 
has  been  impotent  to  compel  reform.  That  possible,  or  that,  if  reforms  within  the  organi- 
this  third  party  exists  to-day  as  proof  of  the  zation  be  carried  out,  the  Republican  ticket 
ability  of  the  American  people,  even  under  will  not  be  elected  in  191 2.  With  all  due  re- 
laws  and  methods  of  party  management  spect  to  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Mr. 
which  are  a  crying  disgrace,  temporarily  at  Edgerton  as  the  possible  exponents  of  the 
least,  to  chastise  insolent  partisan  guilt,  is  third-party  idea,  they  would  not,  I  believe, 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  present  condi-  if  they  were  ultimately  to  attempt  to  organ- 
lion  of  the  Republican  party.  ize  such  a  party,  meet  a  response  that  would 

This  unorganized  party  organization  called  make  such  a  movement  anything  more  than  a 
public  opinion,  the  American  moral  sense,  or  defeat  of  the  Republican  ticket, 
whatever  you  will,  by  refusing  to  vote,  elected  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  other  progressive 
Grover  Cleveland  Governor  of  New  York,  leaders  still  remain  within  the  party  fold,  and, 
buried  Da\dd  B.  Hill  under  an  avalanche  so  far  as  the  public  knows  to  the  contrary, 
of  popular  disapproval,  and  aided  in  nomi-  they  are  still  exponents  of  the  idea  that 
Dating  Theodore  Roosevelt  President  of  the  reform  should  be  carried  on  within  the  ranks. 
United  States  in  the  face  of  an  audacious  The  Republican  party  is  still,  and  will  con- 
politico-financial  combination.  At  the  last  tinue  to  be,  despite  a  fatuous,  even  stupid 
election,  by  a  refusal  to  vote,  it  overwhelmed  policy  of  party  management,  an  efficient  in- 
the  Republican  party  and  served  warning  strumentality  for  national  well-being, 
upon  the  Democratic  opposition  by  a  minor-  For,  after  all,  parties  are  not  built  as  one 
tty  vote  tfiat  it  was  put  into  power  not  be-  would  build  a  house,  but  created  and  held 
cause  of  any  inherent  virtue  in  Charles  F.  together  and  perpetuated  by  sentiment  and 
Murphy  and  Tammany  Hall,  but  because  of  by  a  common  interest.  With  each  recurring 
the  outrageous  failure  of  Republican  man-  generation  new  issues  arise  which  are  but 
igers  to  meet  insistent  demand  for  a  popu-  differing  phases  of  long  unsettled  questions, 
larizing  of  popular  government  and  methods  Always,  for  a  time,  after  the  joining  and  dis- 
crf  nomination  and  election.  And  this  same  position  of  every  great  moral  issue  organiza- 
power,  without  organization  or  machinery,  tion  influence,  through  necessity  of  discipline, 
md  needing  and  wanting  neither,  will  over-  continues  potent.  But  in  the  after  period, 
whelm  the  Republican  party  in  191 2  unless  while  parties  are  in  the  waiting,  as  now,  for 
everywhere  party  managers  heed  this^  de-  great  problems  to  assume  such  concrete  form 
inand  for  drastic,  thorough  reorganization,  as  will  bring  their  meaning  home  to  every 
Even  so  there  can  be  no  hope  for  success  of  citizen,  and  stir  men  to  partisan  activity, 
any  movement  that  would  disorganize  and  parties  become  broken  up  into  groups,  each 
disrupt  the  Republican  party,  and  build  group  dominated  by  an  individual  or  coterie 
upon  its  ruins  a  third  organization  under  a  of  individuals.  Bossism  in  its  grossest  form 
new  title  which  should  finally  absorb  it.  is  the  natural  concomitant,  and  in  the. face 

It  is,  of  course,  pure  speculation  to  attempt  of  that  peculiar  and  characteristically  Amer- 

lo  state  what  would  have  been  the  present  ican  contempt  of  statutory  law  and  regard 

situation  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  delayed  for  authority  only  as  it  is  personified  in  the 

littil  after  election  the  promulgation  of  the  individual   abuse  and  corruption  naturally 

Osawatomie  platform.     Personally,  I  am  in-  and  inevitably   succeed   to  patriotism   and 

^ed  to  believe  that  had  the  Osawatomie  civic    pride.      We    are    at   present    passing 

^Jeech  been  delivered  after  the  election,  at  a  through  the  throes  of  such  a  condition.    One 

time  when  the  bitterness  and  excitement  of  trouble  with  us  as  party  men  has  been  that 

the  campaign  had  been  followed  by  receptive  we  have  regarded  the  term  Republican  as 

calm,  either  thorough  reform  within  the  Re-  applying  to  a  fixed  condition.    On  the  con- 

twblican  party  would  immediately  have  fol-  trary,  the  term  is  only  a  sentimental  designa- 

Iwed,  or  there  would  have  been  a  schism  tion  applied  to  conditions  which  change  with 

within  the  party  which  would  have  led  to  a  each  generation.     There  is  certainly  a  dis- 

third  ticket  in  191 2,  and  consequently  the  position  and  a  power  within  the  Republican 

flection  of  a  Democratic  President.  party  to  bring  about  a  correction  of  our  party 

There  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to-day  faults.    Out  of  the  turmoil  of  factional  strife 

^hat  should  lead  Republicans  like  myself,  must  come  and  will  come  new  leaders,  new 

^  have  always  advocated  the  belief  that  resolves,  higher  ideals,  and  a  marked  progress 

^  party  and  not  the  organization  should  toward  the  attainment  of  better  things. 
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BY  JOHN  BESSNER  RUBER,  M.D. 


ASIATIC  cholera,  for  many  weeks  last 
'^^  year  and  up  to  the  coming  of  the  pres- 
ent winter,  visited  the  European  peoples, 
especially  in  Russia;  and  morning  after  morn- 
ing the  American  citizen,  educated,  sovereign, 
eminently  practical,  not  to  be  put  upon,  free 
as  the  upward-soaring  lark — ^and  all  that  sort 
of  thing — has,  in  glancing  over  his  news- 
paper, pitied  those  poor  folk  for  the  sufferings 
they  had  to  endure  by  reason  of  their  igno- 
rance and  their  supineness.  And  as  regularly, 
along  with  his  breakfast  cup  of  coffee,  has  the 
American  citizen  been  blessing  himself  that  he 
is  not  as  those  bluid,  bludgeoned,  supersti- 
tious moujiks,  who  so  submissively  endure 
and  die  of  the  cholera.  Pending  such  unc- 
tuous reflection  he  has  held  in  abeyance, 
somewhere  among  the  subliminal  strata  of  his 
consciousness,  any  consideration  of  American 
typhoid. 

Yet  these  two  diseases  are  of  precisely  the 
same  nature,  except  only  that  the  bacillus 
known  as  the  cholera  vibrio  is  the  specific 
cause  of  the  one,  and  the  typhoid  bacillus  of 
the  other.  It  is  just  only  a  change  in  nomen- 
clature. Of  coiu*se  typhoid  is  not  so  dreadful 
among  us  as  is  cholera  in  Russia;  but  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  degree  and  not  at 
all  of  kind.  • 

They  are  both  ingestion  infections,  these 
diseases;  in  both  the  bacillus  is  disseminated 
from 'the  excreta  of  sufferers,  from  their 
vomit,  and  possibly  —  but  rarely,  in  any 
event — from  their  sputum;  both  afflict  hu- 
man beings  who  take  into  their  mouths, 
and  thence  into  their  digestive  tracts,  food 
or  drink  or  any  other  substance  in  any  way 
contaminated  with  the  parasite.  Neither 
cholera  nor  typhoid  is  contracted  in  any 
other  way  than  this;  neither  is  an  air-borne 
infection,  such  as  diphtheria  or  smallpox: 
for  which,  and  other  reasons  to  be  given,  the 
prevention  of  cholera  and  typhoid  is  scien- 
tifically most  simple — that  is,  everything 
that  needs  to  be  known  for  adequate  proph- 
ylaxis is  now  known;  although  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  scientific  principles 
is  not  a  simple  matter. 

Imagine  the  pother  that  would  be  stirred 
were  a  single  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  to  de- 
velop this  side  the  Atlantic.  Yet  with  our 
world-famous  cptimifiBi  we  cheerfully  suffer 


and  die,  many  unnecessary  thousands  of  us 
every  year,  of  its  congener,  American  ty- 
phoid. We  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
latter,  which  is  always  with  us;  here  lies 
the  essential  and  the  only  difference.  Famil- 
iarity has  bred  unconcern.  In  the  census  year 
1900  we  had  35,379  deaths,  giving  typhoid 
fourth  place  in  our  mortality  list.  The  South 
suffered  most;  the  ten  States  with  the  high- 
est death  rate  (79  per  100,000)  were  all  lo- 
cated south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Comparing  ourselves  with  those  infection- 
enduring  Europeans,  we  find  that  for  the 
years  1901-5  the  annual  typhoid  mortality ptr 
100,000  in  Scotland  was  6.2;  in  Germany, 
7.6;  in  Austria,  19.9;  in  Hungary,  28.3;  h\ 
Italy,  35.2;  in  these  United  States,  46:  which 
means  that  in  a  single  year  we  Americans 
have  averaged  400,000  cases  and  35,cx^ 
typhoid  deaths.  Some  of  these  European 
countries,  now  having  relatively  low  death 
rates,  formerly  had  high  typhoid  mortali- 
ties— that  is,  they  have  benefited  by  the 
clear  teachings  of  science;  and  their  decidedly 
lower  mortalities  are  due  to  the  better  en- 
forcement than  among  us  of  the  measures 
preventive  of  typhoid  fever. 

PREVENTABLE   "VISITATIONS" 

In  my  article  on  Asiatic  cholera,  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  October,  1910,  I 
observed  how  regularly,  for  many  years, 
with  the  coming  of  spring,  St.  Petereburg 
has  been  suffering  from  cholera,  chiefly  be- 
cause her  people  were  drinking  the  poUuttd 
waters  of  the  Neva,  and  of  the  canals  trav- 
ersing that  unfortunate  city,  whilst  near  by 
is  a  most  precious  gift  of  the  Almighty,  a 
lake  of  purest  crystal  water,  the  aqueducting 
of  which  would  long  ago  have  ended  those  \ 
"visitations."  Turn  we  now  to  one  of  our 
American  communities,  the  population  of 
which  two  years  ago  was  6000.  (I  am  sketch- 
ing its  conditions  at  that  time;  I  know  not 
definitely  what  they  are  to-day.) 

A  water-infected  town 

A  small  river  runs  through  that  town, 
which    besides    enjoys    the   propinquity  ^ 
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**an  old  canal";  the  houses  are  crowded  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  along  the  mountain 
edges,  because  of  the  overflow  in  the  low 
sections  during  the  spring  freshets.  For  five 
years  typhoid  epidemics  have  developed 
regularly  with  the  late  winter;  besides  which 
there  have  been  a  few  scattered  cases  in  each 
preceding  fall.  Thus  has  this  American  com- 
munity been  confidently  expecting  its  annual 
typhoid  mortality,  precisely  as  St.  Peters- 
burg expects  every  spring  to  entertain  her 
''Asiatic  guest." 

From  the  end  of  January  to  the  end  of 
April,  1907,  the  zealous  and  excellent  health 
officer  reported  51  cases  of  typhoid.  (There 
were  also  sporadic  cases  throughout  that 
year,  not  related  to  these  epidemics.)  All 
of  the  51  sufferers,  except  three,  drank  the 
"village  water."  There  were  numerous  milk 
supplies,  from  which. these  patients  obtained 
their  milk.  Impure  milk  oftentimes  occa- 
sions epidemics  of  typhoid,  but  it  did  not  in 
this  instance;  for  no  one  dairy  appears  to 
have  supplied  these  patients  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others;  many  inhabitants  supplied 
equally  with  the  patients  by  these  dairies  did 
not  suffer  t)rphoid;  and  there  Were  no  cases 
of  this  disease  in  the  families  of  the  milk 
dealers^  who  all  produced  their  own  milk  sup- 
plies— manifestly  unwatered! 

Some  explanation  of  late  winter  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever  may  be  found  in  the  investi- 
gations of  Frost  and  Ruediger:  Typhoid 
bacilli  disappear  much  more  rapidly  from 
polluted  river  water  during  the  summer 
months  than  in  the  winter,  when  the  stream 
is  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  The  destruc- 
tion of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  river  water  in 
summer  is  largely  tjirough  the  growth  of 
microscopic  vegetation  and  saprophytic  bac- 
teria which  gives  off  dialyzable  substances 
harmful  to  the  bacillus.  Such  inimical 
activity  is  held  in  abeyance  under  a  tempera- 
ture of  0°  C.  (32°  F.).  The  sun's  direct  rays 
are  also  a-  factor  destructive  to  the  bacillus; 
but  their  effects  are  lost  when  ice  and  snow 
cover  the  stream.  Thus  water-borne  typhoid 
has  its  epidemics  oftentimes  in  the  late  winter 
and  the  early  spring. 

These  annual  early  winter  epidemics  were 
demonstrated  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  to  have  been  due  to  the 
pollution  of  the  community's  general  or  **  vil- 
lage water"  supply,  which  was  derived  from 
the  river  flowing  through  it;  and  the  main 
source  of  the  pollution  was  found  to  have  been 
the  sewage  cf  other  communities  (one  in  par- 
ticular) up-stream.  Above  this  town  there 
were  sewers  and  numerous  other  nuisances, 


some  overhanging  the  stream.  A  bridge  was 
decorated  with  the  sign  "$io  fine  for  throw- 
ing refuse  into  the  river,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Health";  beneath  a  structure  ad- 
jacent to  this  bridge  was  evidence  sufficient 
to  have  bankrupted  that  whole  county,  had 
this  order  received  any  sort  of  enforcement. 
Behind  a  depot  near  by,  and  above  this 
bridge,  was  a  Hungarian  settlement  with 
outhouses  very  close  to  the  river,  the  mate- 
rial from  which  was  from  time  to  time  hoed 
into  the  water.  Near  by,  again,  was  a  hotel 
with  a  closet  overhanging  the  river.  Im- 
agine the  result  had  typhoid  carriers  made 
"transient"  visits  to  that  hotel. 

A  well-defined  section  of  the  commimity 
under  consideration  was  typhoid  free;  and 
this  section  used  exclusively  lake  or  spring 
water.  There  was  no  typhoid  in  the  envi- 
roning riiral  districts.  Its  water  supply  had 
been  the  same  for  a  nvunber  of  years  past; 
and  these  late  winter  epidemics  had  not 
supervened  until  some  seven  years  ago,  when 
this  community  began  to  average  fifty  cases 
with  the  coining  of  spring. 

And  now  I  put  it  to  the  reader  if  this  de- 
scription will  not  apply  in  its  essentials  to 
any  among  himdreds  of  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages throughout  these  United  States  of  ours; 
if  this  is  not  indeed  a  typical  status.  Some- 
times the  local  boss,  whose  political  affilia- 
tions are  such  that  no  one  has  the  courage 
to  object,  maintains  a  manure  heap  back  of  his 
grog  shop  and  adjacent  to  a  thoroughfare. 
Perhaps  a  factory  owner  is  invulnerable 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  done  the  right 
thing  in  the  way  of  campaign  contributions; 
possibly  the  owner  of  the  factory,  the  sewage 
of  which  is  voided  into  the  stream,  makes 
philanthropic  gifts — and  of  course  it  would 
never  do  to  trouble  so  benignant  a  personage. 
Inscrutable  it  is,  how  in  this  most  advanced 
of  civilizations  human  life  must  go  under, 
whenever  it  gets  in  the  way  of  greed  and 
meanness  and  the  vested  interest! 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN   SANITATION 

Of  course  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
have  been.  Many  communities  have  in  the 
last  decade  done  much  to  improve  their  milk 
and  water  supplies,  to  install  better  sewage 
disposal  systems,  to  improve  general  sanitary 
conditions.  They  have  come  to  a  definite 
realization  that  defective  sanitation  means 
defective  civilization.  We  are  not  likely  to 
repeat —  at  least,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
not — the  experience,  for  example,  of  Plym- 
outh, Pa.,  in  1885,  with  iioo  cases  and  14 
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deaths;  <x  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1903,  with  on  the  ground  without.    Preseutly  the  fam- 

1350  cases  and  82  deaths;  or  of  Watcrtown,  iiy  of   th^  tavemkee|>er  came   down  with 

N.  Y.,  in  1904,  with  582  cases  and  44  deaths;  it;   and  following  them  one  half  the  popuU- 

or  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1908,  with  5265  cases  tion  of  the  neighborhood.    Ten  deaths  were 

and   432    deaths;    or   of   Philadelphia   and  the  harvest;  and  all  the  houses  in  which  the 

Scranton  in  the  same  year,  the  former  with  disease  appeared  had  taken  their  water  from 

9721  cases  and  1063  deaths,  the  latter  with  that  tavern  well. 

1 1 55  cases  and  iii  deaths.     All  these  ejH-       Y^t,  though  most  typhoid  epidemics  are 

demies  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  by  due  to  bacillus-polluted  water,  all  are  by  no 

attention   to   soil   drainage   and   the  intro-  means  to  be  referred  to  this  cause.    The 

duction  of  pure  water  into  homes  typhoid  amazingly    tough    parasite    has    remained 

fever  can  be  practically  eliminated  in  epi-  potential  in  ice  several  months.    This  badl- 

demic  form.  lus  multiplies  rapidly  in  milk,  an  excellent 

Though    much    has    been    accomplished,  culture    medium.     The    unclean    hands   of 

though  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were  a  some  one  who  has   come  in   contact  with 

decade  ago,  much  nevertheless  remains  of  the  discharges  of  a    typhoid    patient   may 

achievement.  1    In  1908  Dr.  Ditman  wrote:*  contaminate  "the  milk;  or  it  may  be  drawn 

"The  cost  of  typhoid  fever  each  year  in  into  containers  (cans,  bottles  or  pails)  that 

sickness    and    death    throughout    America  have  been  washed  with  infected  water;  or 

amounts  to  many  million  dollars.    The  sick-  flies  may  introduce  the.  gams  from  typhoid 

ness  and  death  from  this  cause  in  New  York  discharges;  or  germ-impregnated  dust  may 

City,  and  in  the  epidemics  of  Philadelphia,  get  into  the  nrilk:  at  least  195  epidemics 

Scranton,  and  Pittsburg  during  a  single  year  have  been  traced  to  milk  contaminated  on 

represent  an  economic  loss  to  those  cities  of  the  farm.     It  is  considered  that  in  1908  a 

$3,750,000;    such   epidemics,  with  their  re-  single  Boston  milkman,  who  worked  while 

suiting  losses,  are  startling  in  an  age  which  suffering  with  typhoid,  originated  an  epi- 

considers  itself  enlightened."  demic  of  400  cases. 

Food  may  become  contaminated  in  vari- 

CONTAMINATION   OF   WATER   AND   MILK  ous  ways;   as  by  faaving  been  washed  with 

unclean  water,   or  by  having  the  bacillus 

That    Plymouth    epidemic    of    1885    was  deposited  upon  it  by  the  fly.     The  oyster, 

indicative  of  much.     During  the  winter  a  "fattened"   near  sewage   outlets,   has  had 

man  living  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  that  its  victims  a-plenty;    other  sea  food,  as  the 

flowed  into  the  town  reservoir  came  down  lobster,  has  transferred  the  bacillus, 
with  typhoid.    His  excreta  were  thrown  out 

on  the  snow;    and  in  the  spring  the  waters  "typhoid  carriers" 

from  its  melting,  and  of  the  rains,  washed 

the  bacilli  into  the  to^Ti's  water  supply.  There  is  danger  of  transmission  by  the 
Typhoid  fever  suddenly  broke  out.  The  "walking  typhoid"  patient,  who  is  not  ill 
population  was  8000;  during  the  height  of  enough  to  get  the  disease  diagnosed,  or  who 
this  "explosive"  epidemic  from  50  to  200  is  too  courageous  to  submit  to  the  bed  and 
persons  were  attacked  daily;  altogether  treatment.  Then  there  is  the  "typhoid 
there  were  II 04  cases  and  114  deaths;  people  carrier,"  such  as  the  cook  who  had  ne\'er 
who  drank,  not  from  the  reservoir,  but  from  herself  had  the  disease,  but  who  neverthe- 
wells,  escaped.  less,  in  the  customary  round  of  her  engage- 
•  On  the  other  hand,  the  well  is  oftentimes  to  ments,  infected  a  number  of  households- 
blame.  A  man  taken  ill  with  typhoid  in  a  27  patients  in  five  years;  in  another  case 
tavern  has  his  undisinfected  excreta  thrown  vinilent  typhoid  baalli  were  found,  thou^ 

— — —-  the  subject  has  suffered  his  attack  of  the 

'Instructive  is  the  example  set  by  the  city  of  Munich:  ,.  e   .^  i_r  at  _aL 

In  1H56  its  typhoid  mortauty  was  2.91  per  1.000  of  popu-  oisease  torty  years  t)eiore.     Also  must  be 

lation.    At  that  time  the  soil  of  the  city  was  honeycombed  ^^^'A^^^A    4-U«.   <t  «-..*>U^:.4    ^^«4-»^«>  "    <»,k^   k«o. 

with  cewHoools.  and  a  larK*-  part  of  the  wat«r  supply  was  Considered   the       typnOld   COUtaCt,       WhO  lULS 

obtained  fVom  welh  and  pumpR  sunk  in  this  soil.    Between  K^rr^rnp    mnfaminafpH    hv   Viic    accrkrniitmn   nr 

lS5(i  and   1887  the  condition  of  the  city  underwent,  at  DCCOmC   COniammaieQ    Oy   ms   aSSOOaUOn  OT 

jvineral    conspicuouB   perio<ls.    a    radical   sanitary  reform.  J^g    miuistrationS   in    tvphoid    CaseS.       In    the 

The  cessnooLs  were  fllled  and  the  introduction  of  new  ones  ~"      Y**x**.ji-»»*»^vr»*o   »»*^  ^,jy^x,^^    v^.^.       ***    *— 

was    prohibited.      An    elaborate    system    of   sewage    was  Washington    epidemiC    Of   last    SPnn£   it   waS 
introduced,  pumps  and  wells  were  abandoned,  and  a  pure  ,      .*=•,    ^i_  ^    a.i_  *.•         i  ^T^i    i. 

water  supply  was  brought  f^ra  a  source  beyond  suspicion  COnClUaeCl    that    tne    national    Capital    liaS   S 

'itr'Atl&,\V^^^S^%^'^i^^''X^i^o''x  good  water  supply  and  exceUent  sanitar)- 

!4Vaftattifc««*'8SSSSe"l„%':^i>S^in!"'  supervision;    despite  which  it  has  a  death 

I  Its  Economic  Value  In  rate  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

•    Columbia  university  jj^^  ^^^^j.  g^ppjy  ^.^^  j^^jj^j  ^  ^  responsi- 
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ble  for  little  if  any  of  the  disease.  Careful 
comparison  of  the  prevalence  of  flies  and  of 
typhoid  cases  could  not  elicit  a  relationship. 
Milk  was  the  source  in  several  localized  epi- 
demics, in  one  of  which  the  infection  was 
traced  back  from  two  dairies  to  one  farm, 
the  owner  of  which  (himself  in  good  health) 
was  a  typhoid  carrier.  Personal  contact 
with  the  sick  was  in  this  investigation  found 
to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the 
epidemic. 

The  typhoid  carrier  retains  the  germ 
in  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  multiplies, 
continually  discharging  bacilli  into  the 
intestines. 

THE   UBIQUITOUS  HOUSE   FLY 

The  house  fly,  well  named  also  the  typhoid 
fly,  b  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  typhoid 
transmission.  This  indiscriminating  insect 
finds  equally  congenial  habitat  in  fllth  and 
in  food;  it  thrives  with  indifference  in  the 
manure  heap,  and  in  such  human  food  as 
butter  and  milk.  We  speak  of  typhoid  as 
the  autumnal  disease,  because,  with  regard  to 
isolated,  sporadic  cases  as  a  part  from  epi- 
demics, it  attains  its  highest  mortahty  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  Many  an  urbanite  has 
returned  from  his  vacation  down  with  ty- 
phoid, or  from  an  automobile  trip  well  in- 
cubated with  it:  whereupon  those  tainted 
wells  have  been  blamed.  Wells  are  certainly 
from  time'to  time  at  fault;  but  probably  not 
so  often  as  has  been  assumed.  Possibly  the 
urbanite  has  contracted  his  "rural"  typhoid 
before  he  ever  set  out  on  his  jaunt  or  his 
holiday.  The  incubation  period  (from  the 
time  of  exposure  to  the  infection  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  "invasion")  is  in  typhoid 
about  a  fortnight;  following  upon  this  the 
disease  endures  a  month  to  six  weeks.  Thus, 
counting  back  two  months  from  the  fall  rise 
in  t)rphoid  deaths  to  the  time  when  the 
disease  is  contracted,  we  shall  have  come 
upon  the  time  when  the  filthy  house  fly  pre- 
vails most.  Upon  his  legs,  his  wings  and  his 
body  he  carries  the  bacilli,  many  thousands 
for  each  insect,  in  addition  to  those  he  has 
himself  ingested.  A  noted  physician  has  writ- 
ten about  the  fly  that  does  not  wipe  his  feet." 
But  he  does  wipe  his  feet;  and  more  than 
that.  One  sees  him  alight  upon  a  lump  of 
sugar;  or  upon  the  nipple  of  a  baby's  bottle. 
Each  |>air  of  his  six  legs  is  vigorously  rubbed 
together;  then  the  wings  are  as  conscien- 
tiously scraped;  and  finally  the  toilet  is 
completed  with  a  massage  of  the  abdomen. 
By  such  process  are  thousands  of  pathogenic 


bacteria  deposited  upon  the  human  edible 
that  is  the  fly's  resting  place.* 

PREVENTIVE   MEASURES 

We  may  note  here  that,  as  in  all  infections, 
there  must  be  two  factors:  the  presence  of 
the  bacillus,  and  the  congenial  human  soil 
upon  which  this  germ  may  .thrive  and  multi- 
ply. Predispositions  make  the  soil  congenial ; 
they  are  such  imtoward  phenomena  as  over- 
work, poverty,  starvation,  previous  weaken- 
ing affections,  which  enervate  the  body.  In 
typhoid,  as  in  cholera  and  all  infections,  fear 
is  a  predisposition. 

An  exhaustive  consideration  of  typhoid 
prophylaxis  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper;  the  principles  will  be  obvious  from 
the  foregoing.  Circulars  of  adequate  in- 
formation are  now  generally  distributed  by 
municipal  and  State  health  authorities.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
provides  literature  which  a  two-cent  stamp 
will  bring  to  the  citizen,  notably  two  papers 
by  Dr.  L.  L.  Lumsden.  In  one  of  these, 
"What  the  Local  Health  Oflacer  can  do  in 
the  Prevention  of  Typhoid  Fever,"  it  is  em- 
phasized that  he  should:  (i)  Become  in- 
formed as  to  the  best  known  methods  of 
prevention.  (2)  Secure  the  prompt  report  of 
recognized  cases  and  of  suspected  cases,  so 
that  preventive  measures  may  be  begun 
early.  (3)  Advise  and  have  carried  out  at 
the  patient's  bedside  efficient  methods  of 
prevention.  (4)  Have  preventive  measures 
continue  as  long  as  the  dejecta  are  infective. 

(5)  Discover  bacillus  carriers,  and  safeguard 
against  the  spread  of  infection  from  them. 

(6)  Secure  proper  disposal  of  sewage.  (7) 
Prevent  the  introduction  of  infection  from 
without  through  the  water  supply,  the  miik 
supply,  and  the  general  food  supply,  {i) 
Secure  the  cooperation  of  practicing  physi- 
cians. (9)  Exercise  an  influence  in  the  local 
medical  society,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  a 
school  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  pre- 
vention, as  well  as  in  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
(10)  Make  the  health  office  educative. 

In  the  other  of  Dr.  Lumsden's  papers,  on 
"What  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  can  do 
in  the  Prevention  of  Typhoid  Fever,"  it  is 
urged  that  these  officers  should:  (1)  Become 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  infection,  its 
modes  of  spread  and  the  methods  to  pre- 
vent it.  (2)  Make  disease  prevention  a  con- 
spicuous policy  of  the  administration.     (3) 

•  Cases  supposed  to  be  typhoid  ihrouKh  "  aerial  Infection" 
are  to  bo  explained  by  fly  transmission. 
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Make  efficiency  the  primary  basis  of  ap- 
I)ointments  in  the  health  office.  (4)  Provide 
adequate  salaries  for  health  officers.  (5) 
Appropriate  funds  for  sanitary  improve- 
ments as  liberally  as  the  taxation  rate  will 
permit.  (6)  Provide  for  the  collection  of 
mortality  and  morbidity  statistics,  so  that 
the  result  of  sanitary  work  may  be  known. 

(7)  Provide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick. 

(8)  Keep  in  close  touch  with  and  support 
the  health  officer  in  his  work.  (9)  Cooperate 
with  the  authorities  of  other  municipalities, 

•  of  the  State,  and  of  the  nation.  (10)  Teach 
by  precept  and  example,  the  precautionary 
measures. 

Thus,  in  the  community  which  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  maxim  that  ''there  is  no 
help  for  a  contented  slave, '^  there  will  be 
active,  first:  The  individual  citizen.  For 
prophylaxis  must  begin  in  the  home.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  the  family?  In  times  of 
epidemic  only  thoroughly  cooked  food  is 
eaten;  all  water  and  milk  not  beyond  sus- 
picion is  boiled.  Indigestible  food  is  not 
eaten.  Oysters,  lobsters  and  the  like  are  for 
the  time  being  avoided.  Filters  for  domestic 
use  are  generally  unreliable.  Wells  imper- 
vious to  l3acteria  must  be  constructed,  after 
consultation  with  experts.  Cisterns,  cess- 
pools and  closets  must  not  be  neglected  be- 
cause they  are  unpleasant  to  consider;  they 
must  be  made  sanitary.  Manure  heaps  must 
be  screened  or  put  into  pits;  they  are  the 
chief  breeding  places  of  flies.  S<^reens  against 
flies  are  imperative  in  the  summer, especially 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room;  remnants 
of  food  should  be  burned  or  otherwise  made 
imperxious  to  insects.  The  physician's  in- 
structions as  to  the  management  of  the  sick 
room  and  the  care  of  the  patient  must  be 
scrupulously  followed  by  the  nurse  and  the 
family;  especially  are  the  hands  of  the  at- 
tendants to  be  washed  frequently,  disin- 
fectants following  the  soap  and  water.  Per- 
sonal and  household  hygiene  are  essential. 
One  should  not  bathe  at  beaches  nor  in 
rivers  or -lakes  near  sewer  openings.  No  one 
who  is  sick,  or  who  is  attending  typhoid 
patients^  or  in  whose  I'iimily  there  is  this 
fUseasL%  should  mani|nibte  well  buckets,  or 
work  about  \\  pump  <>i'  in  a  dairy.  Even 
walkini^  upon  ^nmnd  polluted  with  human 
^^wa*tg.  and  Iht^Ti  .standing  upon  a  well  plat- 
l^^^^^^ks  iTsulteil  in  jh dilution  of  the  water. 
^^^^^^^UMti( -.  tlir  furnily  practitioner,  who 
^^|^^^^H|f  cognizance  of  the 

^^^^^^^^^ji  1  ,.-  t ^y^i  he  should  report. 

B_|  health  department, 

\K  local  health  officer. 


^^^pt 


In  typhoid,  as  in  all  prophylaxis,  the  govera- 
ment's  business  is  twofold:  To  see  to  it 
that  the  citizen  shall  do  all  that  he  can  in 
the  circumstances,  for  himself,  for  his  family 
and  for  the  community;  and  in  the  second 
place  to  do  for  him,  and  consequently  for  the 
community,  such  things  as  he  unaided  is 
powerless  to  do. 

Then  comes  the  State  Department  of 
Health  which  (as  the  community  does  for 
the  citizen  the  things  he  is  powerless  to  do) 
does  for  the  community  the  things  it  cannot 
do  for  itself:  the  eradication  of  poUmtion, 
the  investigation  of  sewage  problems,  the 
vouchsafing  of  pure  milk,  the  inspection  of 
water  sheds  and  of  reservoirs  (by  the  State 
and  not  by  the  private  company). 

Finally  there  is  the  community  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  as  distinct  from  the  individual, 
the  political  unit.  It  is  the  essence  of  our 
American  institutions  that  our  laws  are  ef- 
fective only  in  so  far  as  public  opinion  is 
back  of  them ;  in  other  words,  we  get  always 
precisely  the  service  from  our  government 
we  are  entitled  to,  no  more  and  no  less.  The 
better  citizens  we  are,  the  more  surely,  the 
more  satisfactorily  our  laws  will  be  enforced. 
And  what  can  the  citizen  better  work  for 
than  the  conservation,  through  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  home.  Senator  Root  truly  ob- 
served, though  he  was  not  speaking  at  the 
time  of  epidemics,  that  **  after  all,  the  thing 
which  we  have  government  for  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  home.'*  So  the  right  menshoukl 
be  made  the  public  health  officers;  and  then 
the  body  politic  must  be  ever  vigilant  in 
upholding  them,  and  in  having  the  laws 
made  for  the  conservation  of  the  public 
health  enforced.  Salus  pepuli  suprsma  est 
lex! 

In  January,  19 10,  there  was  a  typhoid 
epidemic  in  Montreal;  and  Emily  Mac- 
Donnell  tells  in  the  June  Trained  Nuru  how 
it  was  fought :  To  begin  with,  a  small 
drawing-room  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Pro- 
fessor Starkey  of  McGill  University,  was  held, 
in  which  influential  citizens,  representing 
diverse  creeds  and  nationalities,  took  part. 
Three  days  after,  the  well-equipped  Montreal 
Typhoid  Emergency  Hospital  was  receiving 
patients.  Next  day  a  fund  of  $60,000  w^ 
available  for  the  campaign ;  thenceforth 
friends  and  finances  were  never  lacking. 

The  previous  autumn  had  seen  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  typhoid;  by  early  win- 
ter the  number  of  cases  was  increasing 
steadily;  Christmas  found  an  epidemic 
(attributed  by  some,  who  thought  these 
prophylactic  proceedings  highly  sacrilegious, 
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to  Halley's  comet).  The  disease,  in  a  very 
severe  form,  was  confined  almost  wholly  to 
the  predisposed  working  people,  who  badly 
needed  hospital  care  and  shelter.  The  city^s 
established  hospitals  were  overflowing  and 
daily  refusing  cases.  The  municipal  authorities 
were  dreadfully  negligent,  especially  regard- 
ing the  water  supply  (poetic  justice  was  done 
them  by  their  ejection  from  oflSce  at  the  polls 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  this  typhoid 
emergency  hospital). 

Several  buildings — empty  factories  and 
the  like — were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ty- 
phoid Hospital  Conmiittee;  a  staff  of  two 
hundred  workers  (lay  and  professional)  was 
formed,  which  was  kept  night  and  day  up  to 
this  number.  Dignity  was  thrown  to  the 
winds;  the%president  of  the  board  might  be 
found  handling  a  broom  or  nailing  down  a 
carpet  as  industriously  as  any  cleaning 
woman;  manicured  hands  washed  and  dried 
dishes.  Women  from  the  Salvation  Army  bar- 
racks were  set  to  watching  delirious  patients. 

In  this  emergency  hospital  the  order  and 
systematic  management  obtaining  in  a 
general  hospital  was  not  essential:  condi- 
tions had  to  be  faced  that  had  never  before 
been  met;  quick  thinking  and  acting  were 
necessary;  big  and  little  things  had  to  get 
their  proper  value  and  relation;  speedy  and 
immediate  relief  had  to  be  given;  patients 
to  be  admitted  and  cared  for  without  red 
tape.  Lay  help  was  indispensable;  besides, 
the  appearance  in  the  building  of  representa- 
tive people  gave  the  public  confidence,  since 
**an  emergency  hospital  has  no  back  reputa- 
tion to  call  on."  During  the  three  months  of 
its  existence  no  lay  helper  in  this  hospital 
was  injudicious  or  got  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
fessional worker.  Only  one  attendant  con- 
tracted typhoid;  and  his  was  a  very  mild 
case.  The  nurses  remained  in  exceptionally 
good  health;  for  the  cooking  was  good,  the 
ventilation  was  right,  and  daily  sleigh  rides 
were  taken  by  those  off  duty,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  a  "transportation  company." 

Though  the  type  of  typhoid  was  very 
severe,  the  epidemic  left  a  mortality  of  but 
four  per  cent.  There  were  no  accidents,  no 
contretemps,  and  everybody  learned  some- 


thing practical  about  typhoid  fever  pre- 
vention. The  unused  hospital  supplies,  all 
valuable  and  in  good  condition,  were  packed 
and  stored  away,  against  any  future  occasion 
for  their  use.  Perhaps  there  will  not  be  any 
future  occasion — ^in  Montreal. 

VACCINATION   AGAINST   TYPHOID  FEVER 

It  is  not  unlikely  we  shall  be  vaccinating 
against  typhoid  fever,  as  we  do  now  by  routine 
against  smallpox;  also  that  we  shall  be  using, 
by  hypodermic  injection  or  otherwise,  cura- 
tive agencies  in  typhoid.  Here  is  a  means 
of  prophylaxis  and  cure  still  very  much  siib 
judice,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  under- 
stood to  have  gained  general  acceptance  in 
medical  science.  One  may,  however,  state 
definite  conclusions  thus  far  reached.  In- 
oculation against  typhoid  is  now,  I  believe,  a 
measure  to  which  aJl  soldiers  in  the  British 
and  other  European  armies*  must  submit. 
Captain  F.  F.  Russell,  of  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Washington,  D.  C,  after  an  exten- 
sive and  continual  study  of  this  subject,  re- 
ports that  vaccination  against  typhoid  un- 
doubtedly protects  to  a  very  great  extent 
against  the  disease;  it  is  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  other  means  of  prevention  among 
troops  and  others  exposed  to  infection;  the 
statement  that  vaccination  should  not  be 
carried  out  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  is 
not  justified  by  the  facts  at  hand;  the  pro- 
cedure is  easily  carried  out,  and  only  excep- 
tionally does  it  provoke  severe  general  re- 
action; no  untoward  results  occurred  in  a 
series  of  3640  vaccinations.  Compulsory 
vaccination  is  now  urged  for  all  candidates 
ambitious  to  enter  the  United  States  Army. 
Typhoid  vaccination  is  beyond  peradventure 
advisable  for  the  removal  of  typhoid  bacilli 
from  the  discharges  of  "typhoid  carriers," 
concerning  whom  no  rule  limiting  quaran- 
tine or  isolation  can  be  applied,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  others. 

i  In  the  British  Army,  for  a  period  of  three  and  one  haif 
years  (ftrom  the  beginning  of  1005  to  June.  190H)  Lclshmun 
found  that  among  5473  soldiers  vaccinated  against  the  mis- 
easc,  21  took  it  and  3  died — 3.8  cases  per  1000;  in  6010 
soldiers  practically  under  tne  same  conditions.  wHo  were  not 
vaccinated,  there  were  187  cases  and  2d  deaths — 28.3  per 
1000  cases. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  DO? 


T17HAT  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  writing 
^^  on  "The  Democratic  Opportunity" 
in  the  North  American  Review y  says,  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  namely,  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  independent  thinkers 
and  voters  in  the  land — enough  to  decide  at 
any  time  any  question  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
arouse  their  interest,  and  that  this  body  of 
sound  conservatism  refuses  to  be  boimd  to 
the  chariot-wheel  of  any  political  party. 
This  conservative  element  is  divided  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans. 

That  portion  in  the  Democratic  [>arty  withstood 
all  the  delusions  on  the  silver  question  and  decided 
the  issue;  and  now  a  similar  element  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  broken  through  the  trammels  of 
custom  and  has  rebuked  the  leaders  of  that  party 
for  their  sacrifice  of  the  people  to  "the  interests." 

Mr.  Page  traces  to  its  origin  the  disruption 
of  the  Republican  party — a  party  which  "has 
been  for  a  generation,  politically  speaking, 
omnipotent,"  and  which  "enthroned  on  the 
Olympus  of  public  patronage  and  private 
privilege,  like  Jove,  has  created  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  cast  its  thunderbolts.'' 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  enforcing  Civil  Service  re- 
form "struck  away  one  prop  which  the  Re- 
publican party  had  rested  on";  but  he  left 
one,  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  all.  "The 
tariff  itself,  with  its  protection  for  a  priv- 
ileged class,  created  the  vastest  corruption 
fund  that  ever  existed." 

But  it  was  the  law  requiring  the  publication 
of  all  large  campaign  contributions  which 
really  doomed  the  Republican  party;  for  it 
"had  abandoned  its  old  claim  to  be  founded 
on  a  moral  principle  and  was  frankly  basing 
its  claim  to  usefulness  as  a  party  solely  on  the 
protective  principle — the  protection  of  the 
privileged  class."  And  when  the  law  was  put 
into  effect,  "the  chief  means  by  which  the 
power  of  this  subsidized  party  had  been  con- 
tinued fell  to  the  ground.  Samson  had  over- 
thrown the  pillars,  and  the  structure  could  not 
stand."  After  uttering  some  very  trenchant 
remarks  anent  the  misdoings  of  the  Republi- 
can party, — the  revision  of  the  tariff  down- 
ward (?) ;  the  attempt  to  bind  the  sins  of  the 
party  on  a  scapegoat.  Speaker  Cannon;  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  bill  adding  $45,000,000  to  our  pension  roll — 


Mr.  Page  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, "What  will  the  Democratic  party  .do 
with  the  chance  now  offered  it?"  Will 
it  quarrel  over  the  loaves  and  fishes,  or  will 
the  vision  of  the  future  lend  it  the  sdf- 
restraint  and  wisdom  it  so  sorely  needs? 
As  to  the  Speakership,  "it  goes  without 
saying  that  no  Speaker  should  be  chosen  who 
does  not  recognize  the  fimdamental  right  of 
the  people  to  have  their  legislation  based  on 
due  deliberation  and  discussion.''  And,  in 
passing,  Mr.  Page  warns  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers that  "  no  nostrum  in  the  form  of  placing 
the  Speakership  in  *  commission'  through 
elective  committees  or  enlarging  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  will  cure  the  canker  which  has 
been  destroying  representative  government 
in  the  national  assembly."     He  adds: 

That  evil  which  has  grown  so  markedly  of  Ute 
that  men  have  given  it  a  name,  'Xannonism," 
must  be  arrested  by  the  House  itself,  which  should 
adopt  a  system  of  rules  adequate  to  the  situation 
and  resilient  enough  to  be  ever  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  .  .  .  The  majority  is  respjon- 
sible  to  the  country.  The  Speaker  should  be 
responsive  to  the  majority.  .  .  .  One  £act  is  plain. 
They  must  restore  the  lost  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  in  the  House  of  Representati\-cs. 
The  people  wish  it.  And  this  done,  they  must  pro- 
ceed promptly  and  honestly  to  carry  out  the 
pledges  they  have  made  to  the  people  and  abolish 
privilege.  They  must  boldly  cut  protection  down 
to  the  lowest  point  allowable  by  our  economic  con- 
ditions, and  they  must  do  it  promptly.  They  were 
elected  to  do  this  fundamental  thing.  No  gal- 
vanizing of  dead  issues  will  take  its  place. 

The  Democrats  are  reminded  that  this  is 
not  the  first  occasion  that  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity has  been  opened  to  them  and  they  have 
shut  it  upon  themselves.  "Let  them  remem- 
ber the  *  landslide'  of  1892  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  same  thing  may  easily  occur 
again.  By  191 2  the  shattered  and  shaken 
forces  of  Privilege  will  have  recovered  from 
their  overthrow  and  the  fight  will  have  to  be 
made  over  again.  Only  by  uniting  on  the 
fundamental  principles  and  making  mutual 
concessions  as  to  personal  interests  can  the 
Democracy  hope  to  win."  Though  we  are 
drifting  into  new  political  seas,  we  have  a 
chart  by  which  we  may  steer  safely — the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Page  summarizes  the 
situation  in  the  following  paragraph : 
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In  fine,  one  thin^  appears  to  be  clear:  that  if  the  stand  for  all  the  people  and  their  rights  under  the 

Democratic  party  is  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  law — for  true  Democracy  and  the  Constitution, 
people  as  the  trusty  of  this  Government,  it  can 

accomplish  it  in  only  one  way:  by  standing  forth  One  cheermg  feature  is  that  for  the  first 

as  the  champion  of  their  rights  to  the  limits  of  the  time  in  many  years  there  is  a  choice  of  leaders, 

C  onstitution  and  its  due  amendments.  .  ,  .  If  it  ^ny  one  of  whom  will  command  respect  and 

attempt  to  tlmg  itself  mto  the  arms  of  a  class,  "^^.t             ^          ..        -ljjxiI 

whether  of  capitalists  or  of  laborists,  it  is  lost.  ^^^^  ^^^  °^ost  exactmg  standard  as  the  repre- 

The  party  of  the  future  is  the  party  that  shall  sentative  of  the  national  Democracy. 


THE  STATESMAN   AND  THE   STUDENT—SOME 
NEW  VIEWS   ON   POLITICS 

T^HE  new  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  his  individual   forces — a  regime  of  utter  indi- 
*    presidential   address   to   the   American  vidualism. 
Political  Science  Association,  printed  in  the 

American    Political    Science    Review,    voices       The  forces  as  well  as  the  men  have  acted  inde- 
,,  .  r        IV        pendently,  of  their  own  initiative,  at  their  own 

some  new  views  on  the  saence  of  pohtics  aioice.  in  their  own  way.  And  law  has  not  drawn 
which  will  well  repay  thoughtful  considera-  them  together.  Our  national  policy  has  been  a 
tion.  He  defines  tins  science  to  be  **the  policy  of  stimulation,  but  of  miscellaneous  st imu la- 
accurate  and  detailed  observation  of  the  proc-  ^''''!i'u^''\?1'^^''  clamored  for  legislative  aid 
i_         L*  i_  4.L    1  r  •  and  brought  the  proper  persuasive  influences  to 

esses  by  which  the  lessons  of  experience  are  be^r  could  get  assistance  and  encouragement.  It 
brought  into  the  field  of  consaousness,  trans-  was  everybody  for  everything  upon  a  disordered 
muted  into  active  purposes,  put  under  the  field.  There  was  no  attempt  to  coordinate.  Our 
scrutiny  of  discussion,  sifted,  and  at  last  ^^^Iff''*'''"  ^^^  ^"  atomistic,  piecemeal,  make- 
pven  determinate  form  in  law.'*    He  does 

not  understand  how  some  students  of  pohtics  To  find  the  common  interest;  to  take  the 
get  along  without  literature,  or  without  art,  laws,  the  separate  forces,  the  eager  competing 
or  without  any  of  the  means  by  which  men  interests,  the  disordered  disjecta  membra  of  a 
have  sought  to  picture  to  themselves  what  system  which  is  no  system  and  build  them 
their  days  mean,  or  to  represent  to  themselves  together  into  a  whole  which  shall  be  some- 
the  voices  that  are  forever  in  their  ears  as  thing  more  than  a  mere  sum  of  the  parts — 
they  go  their  doubtful  journey.  If,  in  read-  this  is  the  task  of  the  new  statesmanship  and 
ing  history  for  the  **  facts,"  they  miss  the  of  students  of  political  science.  Mr.  Wilson 
**  deepest  facts  of  all,  the  spiritual  experi-  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  statesman  and 
ences,  the  \isions  of  the  mind,  the  aspirations  the  student  of  political  science  have  not 
of  the  spirit  that  are  the  pulse  of  life,"  he  does  hitherto  often  been  partners, 
not  see  how  they  can  understand  the  facts  or 

know  what  really  moves  the  world.  Politics,  ^^^  statesman  has  looked  askance  upon  the 
u^  ^  -,  a:^  v^r  ♦u^  ,,^«,,  ^*..a  ^c  i:f«  t*'  student — at  any  rate  m  America,  and  has  too  of  ten 
he  says,  is  of  the  very  stuff  of  hfe.  Its  been  justified,  because  the  student  did  not  perceive 
motives  are  interlaced  with  the  whole  fiber  the  real  scope  and  importance  of  what  he  was  set 
of  ex|>erience,  private  and  public.  Its  rela-  to  do,  and  overlookeil  much  of  the  great  field  from 
tions  are  intensely  human,  and  generally  in-  "^'^'^^^  he  should  have  drawn  his  facts,— was  not  a 
♦;«,   *^Ur  ,^o-o«*^oi  »»  student  of  thought  and  affairs,  but  merely  a  reader 

Umateiy  personal.     .  of  books  and  documents.     But  the  partnership  is 

Mr.  Wilson  S  topic  is  The  Law  and  the  feasible,  with  a  change  in  the  point  of  view;  and 
Facts";  and  he  shows  that  whereas  there  was  the  common  interest  must  somehow  be  elucidated 
a  time  when  nations  seemed  to  move  forward  and  made  clear,  if  the  field  of  action  is  not  to  be  as 
in  mass,  aU  together,  their  internal  interests,  ^Y^rir-^oL'tll^thetl^tesman  muse  have  a 
at  any  rate,  hnked  m  a  reasonably  mamfest  body  of  experts  at  his  elbow.  He  cannot  have. 
fashion,  in  our  day,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  There  is  no  body  of  experts.  There  is  no  such 
an  extraordinary  differentiation.  Interests  thing  as  an  expert  in  human  relationships.  I  mean 
,  ^,.  "^  a.ji  *j    merely  that  the  man  who  has  the  time,  the  dis- 

have  their  own  separate  development;  and  erimination,  and  the  sagacity  to  collect  and  com- 
the  relations  that  have  come  to  rule  in  our  prehend  the  principal  facts  and  the  man  who  must 
day  in  the  field  of  law  seem  to  be  the  relations  act  upon  them  must  draw  near  to  one  another  and 
of  interests,  rather  than  of  individuals.  In  l^^^  that  they  are  enga^^ed  in  a  common  enterprise. 
^,  e  .\     TT   'A   J  o*   *      «.u     1        I  4.    The  student  must  UM)k  upon  his  studies  more  like 

the  case  of  the  United  States  the  development  ^  human  being,  and  the  man  of  action  must  ap- 
of  its  law  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  proach  his  conclusions  more  like  a  student. 
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The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that   such  are  the  conditions  of  law  and  effort  and  rivalry 

business  is  no  longer  a  private  matter.     In  P^  ^^^  ,^.^y  ^^^^  ^  ^  such  are  thi^ 

,        ...  11J4.JU  4,  impediments,  their  sympathies,  their  understaiid- 

our  day  it  is  generally  conducted  by  great  i^j^^ith  one  another.  ^  id  them  their  hahits 

companies  and  corporations  existing  only  by  as  they  Eve  and  perhaps  you  will  discern  their 

express  license  of  law  and  for  the  convenience  errors  of  method^  their  errors  of  motive,  their  con- 

of  society.     Law  is  therefore  accommodating  ["«f«^  «^  purpose,  and  the  assistance  the  wise 

•^    ir  ^    II    •         1  r  u   J'        r  4.1.  legislator    might    afford    them.  .  .  .  Your    real 

Itself  to  the  impulses  of  bodies  of  men,  rather  stltesman  is  &st  of  all  a  ereat  human  being,  with 

than  to  those  of  individuals.     As  experience  an  eye  for  alt  the  great  field  upon  which  men  like 

becomes  more  and  more  aggregate,  law  must  himself  struggle  towards  better  things.  ...  He  is 

be  more  and  more  organic,  instituUonal,  con-  ^  guide  a  comrade,  a  mentor  a  servant,  a  friend  of 

.     J  ^1  •   ^        I  ^'         e  •  mankind.     May  not  the  student  of  politics  be  the 

structive.     And  this  translation  of  expenence  same? 

into  law  is  not  a  purely  intellectual  process. 

Governor  Wilson  does  not  like  the  term  po-  Mr.  Wilson  maintains  that  if  you  know 
litical  science.  "Human  relationships,whether  your  people  you  can  lead  them.  Study  them 
in  the  family  or  in  the  state,  in  the  counting  and  you  may  know  them.  But  they  must  be 
house  or  in  the  factory,  are  not  in  any  proper  studied  not  as  congeries  of  interests,  but  as  a 
sense  the  subject-matter  of  science.  They  are  body  of  human  souls.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
stuff  of  insight  and  sympathy  and  spiritual  o^  thought  and  association  even  corporations 
comprehension.  I  prefer  the  term  ^politics,'  may  seem  instrumentalities,  not  objects  in 
therefore,  to  include  both  the  statesmanship  themselves;  and  the  means  may  presently 
of  thinking  and  the  statesmanship  of  action.''  appear   whereby    they   may    be    made    the 

servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the  people.    The 

Nothing  interprets  but  vision;  and  ours  is  a  facts  are  precedent  to  aU  remedies;  and  the 
function  <5  interpretation.  Nothing  perceives  but  facts  in  this  field  are  spiritually  perceived.  Law 
the  spirit  when  you  are  dealing  witli  the  intriate  jg  subsequent  to  the  facts,  but  the  law  and 
life  of  men.  .  .  .  Sympathy  is  your  real  key  to  the   .vr*^^ji-.j       ^  j.^_^ 

riddle  of  life.  .  .  :  Look  at  men  as  at  human  the  facts  stand  related,  not  as  cause  and  effect, 
l)eings  struggling   for  existence.  .  .  .  Such  and   but,  rather,  as  life  and  its  interpretation. 


THE  JAPANESE   IN    HAWAII -BY  A  JAPANESE 

*'  LJAWAH  is  the  paradise  of  Japanese."  The  American  Government  is,  the  writer 
*-^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  K.  Tsutsuda,  believes,  fully  alive  to  the  serious  significance 
a  resident  of  Honolulu,  who  writes  in  a  recent  involved  in  the  ra{Md  increase  of  native-bom 
issue  of  the  Sinkoranj  a  popular  Tokyo  Japanese  children  since  the  enforcennmt  of 
monthly.  In  April,  1910,  the  population  of  the  exclusion  agreement,  and  is  trying  to 
Hawaii  aggregated  191,909,  of  which  99,663  find  means  to  release  Hawaii  from  inevitable 
were  Japanese.  As  against  this  Japanese  Japanese  domination.  To  Mr.  Tsutsuda, 
lx)pulation,  the  native  Haw*aiians  numbered  however,  it  ^^pears  that  the  native-bom  Jap- 
only  26,099,  and  the  Chinese  21,699,  while  anese  would  prove  much  more  desirable  to  the 
there  was  but  a  sprinkling  of  Americans.  Of  United  States  than  those  who  are  irre\*ocabfy 
the  remainder,  a  great  many  are  Portuguese,  wedded  to  the  traditions  and  ideas  of  the 
In  the  city  of  Honolulu  alone,  we  are  told,  Mikadoes  empire.  It  is  quite  possible^  he 
there  are  10,000  Jaimnese«pursuing  all  sorts  says,  that  the  Japanese  bom  in  Hawaii  will 
t)f  trades.    The  Japanese  writer  continues:  no  more  cherish  affection  for  the  native  land 

of  their  parents,  and  the  patriotic  Japanese 

The  exclusion  ajjreement  entered  into  l>etween  residents   have   already   begun   tO   view    this 

Washington  and  Tokyo  has.  of  courscN  prov^  tendency  with  serious  aK>rehension. 

a  severe  blow  to  the  Japanese  in  Hawau,  especially  x-v_      "V  ^i_     .           ^      Sf    .             i  ^i_     -r 

thost>  engased  in  biiMnes.s  whose  prosperity  de-  ^^  of  the  important  features  of  the  Japa« 

fx»n<ls  upon  Japaiu^si^^  j)atronaKc.    Yet  the  agree-  nese  colonies  in  Hawaii  is  the  maintenance 

inent  has  not   l)ecn  wholly  without  goo<i  results,  by  them   of  well-apiKJinted    schools.      As   tO 

l\'l  .n'r  \^''7'  '^^'  »;>'-^J^-/^*t%a'V«"R/»^^;  Japanese  ^j^j^  ^.^  ^^e  informed: 
has  increased  considerably.    Thi>  ib  due  to  the  fact 

thai   the   new  agrtx^ment,   while   prohibiting   the  .*\t  present  there  are  some  6400  Japanese  cht1> 

coming  of  laborers,  a<lniits  women  who  are  the  dren  attending  public  schools  maintained  by  the 

wives  of  those  already  residing  in  Ha\\'aii.     The  Hawaiian   authorities.     These    children,     besides 

ri'sult  is  that  while  male  adult  Japanese  are  dt^reas-  attending  the  American  schools,  spend  two  or  three 

iuK,  the  number  of  female  adult  Japanese  has  been  hours  every  day  in  Japanese  schools,  where  in- 

steadily     increasing.     This     new     situation     has  structions  are  given  in  Japanese.     There  are  102 

re<k)unded  favorably  upon  the  moral  atmosphere  primary  schools  and  a  high  school,  all  established 

ol  the  Jaixinest-  colonies.  and  maintained  by  the  Japanese. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 
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OUR  ARCHITECT  PRESIDENT 


TpHAT  architects  should  never  speak  the 
*  name  of  Thomas  JeflFerson  without  lift- 
ing their  hats,  is  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Mr.  M.  Stapley  in  the  Architectural  Record^ 
at  die  close  of  a  striking  tribute  to  the  archi- 
tectural achievements  and  skill  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States.  Architecture 
was  Jefferson's  hobby  and  his  pride;  and  in 
the  25,000  letters  written  by  him  between 
1770  and  1826  are  numberless  references  to 
it.  That  his  favorite  model  for  study  and 
imitation  was  the  Roman  temple  at  Nlmes, 
he  himself  has  left  on  record;  also,  that  he 
had  Palladio's  great  book.  But  beyond  these 
facts,wherehe  learned  all  he  knew  about  archi- 
tecture remains  a  matter  for  speculation.  At 
eighteen  he  graduated  from  William  and  Mary 
College,  proficient  in  the  classics,  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  sciences;  and  then  he  stud- 
ied law.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time 
that  he  added  Italian,  music,  and  architecture. 
His  first  building  was  his  residence,  Monticello, 
begun  in  1770,  when  he  was  but  twenty-six 
years  old,  of  which  Mr.  Stapley  says: 

That  such  bigness  of  conception  and  thorough- 
ness of  detail  could  be  produced  by  a  young  man 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  seems  incredible  to 
the  architect  of  to-day,  who  looks  back  over  hi^ 


own  years  of  study  and  training,  his  early  mis- 
takes, his  dependence  on  contractor,  engineer,  and 
landscape  architect,  and  wonders  how  Jefferson 
not  only  planned  and  supervised  Monticello,  but 
was  personally  responsible  for  such  practical 
phases  as  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing  and 
draining.  He  planned  the  farm  buildings,  and  the 
laying  out  of  all  the  roads  and  bridle-paths  around 
the  place.  In  addition,  he  trained  all  his  own 
workmen,  and  even  made  experts  of  several  cf 
his  slaves,  whom  he  later  set  free  to  earn  their 
living  at  the  trades  he  taught  them. 

In  1782  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  vis- 
ited Jefferson;  and  he  has  left  the  following 
description  of  Monticello: 

The  house,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  archi- 
tect and  often  the  workman,  is  elegant  and  in  the 
Italian  taste.  It  consists  of  one  large  pavilion, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  by  two  porticoes  orna- 
mented by  pillars.  The  ground  floor  is  mainly  a 
large  lofty  salon.  .  .  .  Above  this  is  a  library  of 
the  same  form.  Two  small  wings,  with  only  a 
ground  floor  and  an  attic  story,  are  joined  to  this 
pavilion  and  communicate  with  the  kitchen  offi- 
ces, etc.,  that  form  a  kind  of  basement  underneath 
a  terrace.  ...  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  first  American 
who  has  consulted  the  fine  arts  to  know  how  he 
should  shelter  himself  from  the  weather. 

Monticello's  chief  interest  for  the  archi- 
tect is  that  it  makes  a  three-story  house 


MONTICELLO,  JEFFERSON'S  HOME.    NEAR   CHARLOTTESVILLE 
(Built  from  the  plans,  and  under  the  direct  supervision,  of  the  owner) 
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appear  like  one  lofty  story,  the  second-story 
windows  being  entirely  suppressed  on  the 
garden  side.  Jefferson  devised  many  unique 
schemes  for  his  own  rooms,  such  as  a  bed- 
room extending  through  two  stories,  and  a 
semi-octagonal  office  or  study.  There  were 
no  Negro  cabins  about  the  mansion  as  on 
other  plantations,  but  under  it  was  "a  veri- 
table catacomb-kitchen  (with  ducts  to  carry 
off  the  odors  of  cooking),  cisterns,  bins  for 
fruit,  cider,  and  wood,''  while  the  servants 
had  "picturesque  quarters  seventy-five  feet 
cast  of  the  house  opening  out  under  a  long 
arcade  onto  a  lower  sunny  terrace."  Alto- 
gether the  place  took  seventeen  years  to  build. 
But  the  greatest  of  Jefferson's  architec- 
tural undertakings  is  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. All  his  drawings,  plans,  and  estimates, 
which  have  been  preserved,  show  how  care- 
fully he  planned  every  little  detail. 


Cellars,  and  foundation  walls,  windows,  doors, 
roofs,  chimneys,  floors,  partitions,  stairs,  the  very 
bricks  and  timber,  were  all  estimated  with  pix)- 
fessional  precision.  ...  He  sadly  complained  to 
Madison  that  th€re  was  not  a  builder  in  all  Vir- 
ginia who  was  capable  of  drawing  the  orders.  .  .  . 
As  over  forty  years  before  at  MonticeUo,  he  per- 
sonally trained  his  brickmakers,  masons,  car- 
penters, and  even  designed  their  tools,  and  taugfat 
them  the  novel  way  of  covering  a  roof  with  tia 

Architects  generally  do  not  appreciate  the 
thoroughness  of  Jefferson's  work.  Some  of 
them  only  notice  his  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction, eVen  going  so  far  as  to  attribute 
at  least  one  of  them  to  forgetfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  But,  as  Mr. 
Stapley  remarks,  if  these  devices  of  Jeffer- 
son's were  less  ingenious  than  they  really 
are,  it  is,  after  all,  somewhat  paltry  to  bask 
in  the  warmth  and  remember  only  the  spots 
on  the  sun. 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS,  THE  NOVELIST 


**npHERE  are,  imfortimately,  few  in  this 
-*•  country  to-day  who  are  even  trying  to 
do  the  sort  of  work  that  he  [Mr;  Phillips] 
is  doing.  And  the  fact  that  he  does  it  ^ith 
apparent  ease,  dnd  has  reached  the  point 
where  he  is  doing  it  with  triumphant  strength, 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Let  us*  hope 
that  'The Husband's  Story'  is  the  harbinger 
of  a  long  series  of  volumes  equally  sincere 
and  vital  and  technically  equally  admir- 
able." These  words,  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Calvin  Winter  in  the  Bookman^  have  an 
especially  pathetic  interest,  appearing,  as 
they  do,  after  the  untimely  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  of  the  writer  to  whom 
they  refer.  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  having 
been  born,  at  Madison,  Ind.,  October  31, 
1867.  He  had  been  writing  since  1887,  but 
it  was  not  till  1901  that  he  produced  his  first 
novel,  "The  Great  God,  Success." 

In  the  article  under  notice  Mr.  Winter 
frankly  recognizes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Mr.  Phillips  "is  a  rather  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  American  fiction  at  the 
present  day."  Among  the  half-dozen  con- 
tcni|)<)rary  novelists  who  devoted  themselves 
to  studying  and  depicting  the  big  ethical 
and  social  problems  of  their  own  country, 
'*  none  was  more  in  earnest  than  Mr.  Phillips, 
none  striving  more  patiently  to  do  the  thing 
in  the  best,  most  forceful,  mast  craftsman- 
like  manner.'*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be 
noted   that  the  author  developed  his  tech- 


nique rather  slowly,  so  that  of  all  his  novels 
there  are  only  just  a  few  that  are  "of  a  qual- 
ity which  no  serious  student  of  present-day 
fiction  can  afford  to  neglect."  F^opoimding 
the  question,  "Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  books  contain  more  of  promise  than 
of  fulfilment?"  Mr.  Winter  thinks  that  the 
answer  is  simply  this:  "that  Mr.  Phillips  in 
his  methods  of  work  reverses  the  usual  proc- 
ess followed  by  writers  of  the  epic  type  by 
finding  his  germ  idea  in  a  single  character  or 
incident  and  building  from  these,  instead  of 
starting  with  some  ethical  principle  or  psy- 
chological problem  and  then  searching  for 
characters  and  incidents  that  would  b^t 
illustrate  it."  In  his  critic's  view,  the  real 
fault  of  Mr.  Phillips'  method,  the  real  weakness 
of  even  his  best  achievements,  is  that  "  he  is 
not  merely  the  clear-eyed  and  impartial  ob- 
server of  life:  he  is  always  a  partisan  and  a 
reformer.  He  is  so  keenly  interested  in  the 
problems  that  he  is  setting  forth  that  he  can- 
not keep  himself  and  his  ideas  out  of  them." 
Mr.  Winter  analyzes  a  number  of  the  late 
author's  works,  some  of  his  criticisms  of 
which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

"The  Second  Generation**  may  be  recom- 
mended to  a  reader  approaching  Mr.  Phillips  for 
the  first  time,  because  it  admirably  illustrates  his 
strongest  qualities,  his  ability  to  give  you  the 
sense  of  life  and  motion  and  the  clash  of  many 
interests.  .  .  .  "Old  Wives  for  New'*  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  Mr.  Phillips*  important  Ixwks: 
and  there  is  probably  no  other  American  noxtl 
that    jjives   us  with   such   direct   and   unflinching 
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clairvoyance  the  sordid,  repellent,  intimate  little 
details  of  a  mistaken  marriage  that  slowly  but 
surely  culminate  in  a  sort  of  physical  nausea  and 
an  inevitable  se[>aration.  .  .  .  '  The  Fashionable 
Adventures  of  Joshua  Craig"  is'a  piece  of  cheap 
caricature,  and  shows  that  even  yet  the  author  is 
weak  in  the  power  of  self-criticism.  .  .  .  "White 
Magic"  is  simply  an  innocuous  little  love  story 
told  with  rather  more  explosive  violence  than  the 
theme  warrants.  .  .  .  "The  Hungry  Heart"  and 
"The  Husband's  Story"  are  the  two  books  that 
exhibit  the  author's  ripest  powers.  As  a  piece  of 
careful  construction,  the  former  volume  deserves 
high  praise.  We  get  within  a  little  world  of  four 
people  a  sense  of  universality  of  theme  and  inter- 
est, an  impression  of  learning  not  the  secrets  of  a 
few  isolated  lives,  but  of  much  that  is  big  and 
vital  about  man  and  woman.  The  latter  book  is 
the  type  that  we  have  long  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  a  study  of  a  marriage 
that  failed.  The  reason  that  it  is  a  better  and  a 
bigger  book  than  any  of  his  others  is  not  because 
of  nis  theme,  but  because  of  his  workmanship. 
It  shows,  between  the  lines,  that  while  the  husband 
throws  all  the  blame  up>on  his  wife,  the  fault  is 
as  largely  his  as  it  is  hers.  To  have  conceived  the 
story  was  something  in  itself  to  be  proud  of,  but 
to  have  conceived  of  telling  it  through  the  hus- 
band's lips  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Summarizing  his  own  views,  Mr.  Winter, 
the  author  of  the  article,  says: 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  writer  with  many  qualities  and 
some  defects — like  all  men  who  have  it  in  them  to 
do  big  things.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  forgive 
more  serious  faults  than  his  in  any  one  possessing 
his  breadth  and  depth  of  interest  in  the  serious 
problems  of  life  and  his  outspoken  fearlessness  in 
handling  them.  There  are,  unfortunately,  few  in 
this  country  to-day  who  are  even  trying  to  do  the 
sort  of  work  that  he  is  doing.  And  the  fact  that 
he  does  it  with  apparent  ease,  and  has  reached  the 

point  where  he  is  doing  it  with  triumphant  strength,   the  hope,  expressed  by  his  critic,  that  "The 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Husband's  Story"   may  be   "but   the  first 

Sincere  will  be  the  regret  throughout  the  of  a  long  series  of  equal  strength  and  big- 
large  drcle  of  the  late  author *s  readers  that  ness,"  can  never  be  realized. 


Copyright  by  Pach  Bros..  N.  Y. 

THE   LATE   DAVID   GRAHAM   PHILLIPS 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 


A  SLENDER  talent,  but  a  very  refined 
^^  and  individual  one, — observes  the  liter- 
ary critic  of  the  New  York  Times, — went  out 
of  American  letters  with  the  death  (on 
January  28)  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward.     Continuing,  this  critic  says: 

Sensitive,  idealistic,  intense,  her  work  was  so 
markedly  the  out-speaking  of  her  character  that 
one  who  had  never  seen  her  could  have  formed 
from  it  a  fairly  distinct  and  accurate  conception 
of  her  personality.  It  was  inevitable  that  her 
appeal,  save  for  two  or  three  of  her  books, 
should  be  to  a  rather  limited  audience,  but  it 
was  an  audience  that  loved  her  much  and  upon 
which  she  left  a  deep  impress.  Her  early  work 
was  perhaps  her  best,  or,  at  least,  it  found  the 
readiest  and  largest  body  of  admirers."  "Gates 
Ajar,"  published  when  she  was  but  twenty-four 


years  old  (in  1868),  went  through  twenty  editions 
m  its  first  twelve-month,  enjoyed  a  steady  sale 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages.  Its  remarkable  pop- 
ularity was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  answered  a 
need  of  the  time,  that  it  appeared  at  the  opportune 
moment,  when  the  modern  demand  for  more 
humanity  in  religion,  for  something  that  would 
touch  more  nearly  the  ordinary  human  under- 
standing and  human  feeling,  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt.  And  for  that  reason  it  fed  and 
satisfied  thousands  upon  thousands  of  hungry 
souls.  But  whether  her  theme  was  of  this  world 
or  the  next,  Mrs.  Ward  had  always  the  uplifted 
vision  and  an  unfailing  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  soul's  ideal.  She  was  fond  of  embodying  this 
loyalty  to  an  ideal  in  her  heroines  and  of  leading 
them,  in  devotion  to  it,  over  stony  paths  of  renun- 
ciation. Her  novels  and  stories,  except  those  that 
deal  with  the  future  life,  have  always  had  their 
warmest  admirers  among  young  women  of  educa- 
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tion  and  refinement,  and  two  generations  of  these 
have  eagerly  read  "The  Story  of  Avis,"  "Doctor 
Zay,"  "i'riends,"  and  some  of  her  later  books. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Ward 
began  to  write  for  the  press  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  that  she  was  scarcely  twenty- 
Tive  when  "The  Gates  Ajar'*  made  her 
famous,  the  Independent  says  editorially: 
"There  is  no  parallel  that  occurs  to  us  to 
her  early  maturity."  Furthermore,  the  writer 
of  the  editorial  believes,  "for  pure  ability  as 
well  as  for  literary  power,  she  stood,  not- 
withstanding her  lifelong  invalidism,  at  the 
head  of  our  women  writers."    He  concludes: 

It  is  more  than  a  literary  fellowship,  it  is  a  per-i 
sonal  affection  which  a  multitude  of  our  readers 
have  had  for  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  because  of 
the  fellowship  of  heart  which  they  have  for  one 
whose  writings  have  turned  their  thoughts  out- 
ward and  upward. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  was  in  her  sixty- 
seventh  year  when  she  died.  It  will  be  well 
to  recall  at  this  time  the  main  facts  of  her 
life. 


She  was  born  in  1844  ^^  Boston,  the  daugjitcr 
of  the  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  who  later  -^iitm 
professor  at  the  Andover  Theological  Sexiiitt|9g 
her  mother  was  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Stuart,  also  of  Andover.  At  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  Phelps  began  to  write  for  the  YMKl 
Companion,  and  before  she  was  twenty  \\ad,pit 
lished  in  Harper* s  Magazine.  Her  first  iiiipOllMl 
work  was  ".The  Gates  Ajar,"  a  spiritual  romtMe 
prompted  by  the  loss  of  a  brother  in  the  Civil  ]||v; 
Her  other  works  include:  "The  Gypsy 
(4  vols.),  "Men,  Women  and  Ghosts," 
Trotty  Book,"  "Hedged  In,".  "The  Silentl 
ner,"  "What  to  Wear,"  "Trott>''s  Weddii  _ 
and  Story  Book,"  "Poetic  Studies,"  "The 
of  Avis,"  "Sealed  Orders,'*  "Friends,* 
Zay,"  "Beyond  the  Gates,"  "Songs  of  the 
World,"  "Old  Maids,  and  Burglars  in  Paracfi^fe 
"The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs,*  "The  Crates  Be- 
tween," "Jack  the  Pisherman."  "The  Str 
for  Immortality,"  "A  Lost  Hero"  (with  her  1 
band),  "Come  Forth"  (with  same).  "The  Mai^ 
of  the  Magicians"  (with  same), .  "Fourteen  to 
One,"  "Donald  Marcy,"  "A  Singular  Life.'*  "Tbe 
Supply  at  St.  Agatha's,"  "Chapters  from  a  Liks" 
"The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "Within  the  Gate*," 
"Successors  to  Mary  the  First,"  "Avery,** 
"Trixy,"  "The  Man  in  the  Case,"  "Walled  In," 
"Though  Life  Us  Do  Part,"  "Jonathan  and 
David,"  and  "The  Oath  of  Allegiance." 
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MKS.    EUZABETH   STUART   PHFJLPS    WARD 
(Mrs.  Ward,  who  died  on  January  28.  in  her  sixly-soventh  year,  was  the  author  of  many  stories) 
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Phetocrapb  by  Schwembergrr 


THE  CX>RN  DANCE- ACOMA'S  GREAT  ANNUAL  EVENT 


ACOMA-OUR  OLDEST   INHABITED 
SETTLEMENT 


ABOUT  seventy  miles  west  of  Albuquerque 
^^  in  New  Mexico,  and  about  eighteen  miles 
southwest  of  Laguna  on  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, the  traveler,  on  rounding  a  point  of 
rocks  in  the  trail  from  the  latter  town,  sud- 
denly finds  himself  in  view  of  an  oblong 
sandstone  rock  rising  400  feet  or  higher 
abo\'e  the  plain,  to  which  his  driver  points 
excitedly,  exclaiming  "Mesa  Encantada!" 
(the  Enchanted  Mesa).  Here  in  the  remote 
past  was  the  home  of  the  Acomas,  "the 
peq)le  of  the  White  Rock."  Three  miles 
away  to  the  west,  on  another  oblong  rocky 
pedestal  400  feet  high,  is  built  Acoma,  an 
Indian  pueblo  which  has  the  unassailable 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  continuously 
occupied  settlement  in  the  United  States. 
Known  as  Acus,  Acuco,  and  Coco,  and  first 
mentioned  by  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  in  1539, 
it  was  captured  by  Coronado's  expedition  in 
1540;  in  1583  it  received  a  visit  from  Es- 
pejo,  who  gave  it  its  present  name;  and 
here  in  1598  Juan  de  Zaldivar  with  fifteen  of 
bis  party  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  on 
whom  in  the  following  month  Vicente,  Juan's 
brother,  took  a  terrible  revenge,  killing  half 
the  entire  population  of  3000,  and  burning 
a  large  part  of  the  pueblo.  To-day  about 
600  Indians  occupy  the  mesa,  which  is  only 


accessible  by  three  circuitous  trails  ending 
in  narrow  ledges  of  rock  along  the  cliffs,  in 
which  are  steps  of  stone  cut  ages  ago.  Over 
these  trails,  on  the  backs  of  the  ancestors  of 
these  people,  had  to  be  brought  every  bit  of 
material  for  the  construction  o(  the  dwellings 
and  the  church,  besides  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  An  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Edgar 
K.  Miller  of  his  visit  to  this  unique  place  ap- 
pears in  the  Red  Man.    We  read: 

The  village  proper  consists  of  three  parallel 
rows  of  adobe  houses,  threc-stor>',  terraced  in 
form,  and  about  forty  feet  high;  nearly  a  hun- 
dred in  all.  In  these  dwellings  lives  a  population 
of  about  600  people.  Entrance  to  the  houses  is 
made  by  ladders,  over  the  roof,  passing  through 
passageways  to  the  lower  floor,  or  into  the  second 
terrace  by  doors,  or  up  to  the  third  tcrnice  again 
by  ladders.  ...  I  was  informed  that  the  senior 
members  of  the  family  live  in  the  first  story,  the 
daughter  first  married  gets  the  second  terrace, 
and  the  second  the  third  terrace.  All  other  mem- 
bers have  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere,  or  live  with 
the  old  people. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  mesa  on  the  east 
stands  the  ancient  adobe  cathedral,  built 
about  1600,  under  the  floor  of  which,  until 
recent  years,  the  tribe  buried  its  dead.  Each 
of  the  two  towers  contains  a  large  Spanish 
bell,  retained  in  place  by  buckskin  thongs. 
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A   STREET  OF   ACOMA,    THE   CLIFF-BUILT   CITY,  OUR 
OLDEST   INHABITED    SETTLEMENT   . 

The  tribal  ceremonies,  religious  dances, 
fiestas,  etc.,  are  held  in  the  plaza,  into  which 
the  two  long  streets  of  rock  open.  The  prin- 
cipal dance  and  ceremony  are  held  annually 
in  September,  being  preceded  by  services  in 
the  church.  After  the  services  the  sacred 
saint,  a  wooden  image,  is  carried  in  parade 
to  the  dancing-ground,  where  it  is  kept  under 
guard  by  two  Indians  with  loaded  rifles  till 


sundown.  Two  sets  of  dancers,  male  and 
female,  dance  alternately  all  day,  thanking 
the  Good  Being  for  past  prosperity  and  pray- 
ing for  bounteous  crops  and  plenty  of  rain  in 
the  coming  year.  One  of  the  events  of  the 
day  is  a  ten-mile  run  between  two  factions 
of  the  tribe. 

The  men,  more  or  less,  dress  in  half- white,  half- 
Indian  style,  and  are  engaged  in  herding  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  which  arc  owned  by  the  whole 
tribe.  Their  lands,  granted  by  Sf>ain  and  con- 
firmed by  t}ie  United  States,  cover  95,792  acres. 
The  women,  who  retain  the  pueblo  shawl,  dress, 
and  buckskin  leggings,  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  carrying  water  from  the  plain  below,  in  con- 
verting corn  into  meal,  and  in  making  the  cele- 
brated Acoma  pottery  which  is  the  best  in  the 
Southwest.  Sheep  manure  is  used  for  firing. 
Much  of  their  subsistence  comes  from  the  sale  of 
this  pottery. 

Mr.  Miller  entered  many  of  the  dwellings, 
which  he  found  "comfortable,  neat,  and  sur- 
prisingly clean  and  free  from  dirt.'*  One  of 
the  homes  had  "a  brass  bed  and  an  inviting- 
looking  rocking-chair;  several  homes  con- 
tained sewing-machines;  but  most  of  them 
had  few  artides  of  furniture." 


A   PRODUCT  OF  THE   MERIT  SYSTEM 
AT  WASHINGTON 


ALL  right-thinking  Americans  must  be 
^^  gratified  with  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  against  bank  wreckers,  bucket- 
shops,  and  fraudulent  stock-selling  concerns, 
nearly  one  hundred  of  these  malefactors 
being  at  the  present  time  on  the  dockets  for 
trial.  It  will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to 
many  readers  of  the  Review  to  know  that 
this  satisfactory  result  is  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  "the  genius  and  industry  of  a  young 
man  who  is  hardly  known  outside  Washing- 
ton, except  to  the  forces  of  evil  which  he  has 
attacked  and  which,  by  offers  of  bribes, 
threats  of  personal  violence,  and  the  use  of 
great  political  influence,  have  done  their  ut- 
most to  eliminate  him  from  the  Government 
service."  The  young  man  referred  to  is 
Mr.  Wrisley  Brown,  who  forms  the  subject 
of  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Russell  Hastings  Mill  ward 
in  Moody  Sy  and  who  is  thus  characterized  by 
that  writer: 

\\  ri.sley  Brown,  Sjx^cial  A.vsi>,tant  to  the  Attor- 
nr\ -( ft-ncral,  who  lias  the  active  charge  of  the>c 
bank  prosecutions,  is  iH)pularly  known  as  one  of  the 


"live  wires"  of  the  Taft  Administration.  He  has 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight;  but 
prominent  officials  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him  and  his  work  state  that  he  possesses  a  brilliant 
mind  and  legal  attainments  far  beyond  his  years. 
Many  convicted  bank  wreckers,  surprised  at  the 
youthful  appearance  of  the  prosecutor  who  has 
been  pitted  against  them,  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  well  armored  with  honesty,  fearless- 
ness and  efficient  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  an 
exacting  office. 

This  young  legal  giant  comes  of  New  England 
stock;  but  he  has  lived  in  the  West  long  enough  to 
absorb  the  virile  spirit  of  the  plains.  He  was 
trained  for  a  career  in  the  army,  but  later  decided 
to  study  law.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  Columbian  (now  Cn^orge 
Washington]  University,  after  which  he  graduated 
at  the  head  of  a  large  class  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  winning  almost  all  the  honors 
and  prizes  offered  for  excellence  in  scholarship. 

Mr.  Brown  entered  the  classified  CiNil 
Service  from  the  State  of  Maine  in  1904,  after 
competitive  examination;  and  he  is  strictly 
a  product  of  the  merit  system.  Beginm'ng  at 
the  foot  of  the  Treasury  ladder,  his  promo- 
tion was  rapid,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  be- 
come law  clerk  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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administration  he  was  promoted  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice,  mainly 
as  the  result  of  certain  striking  opinions  he 
had  written.  The  Attorney-General  has 
also  designated  him  consulting  attorney  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  known  as  **The 
New  Secret  Service." 

Of  the  personal  make-up  of  the  subject  of 
his  article  Mr.  Millward  writes: 

Wrisley  Brown  has  a  most  charming  personality. 
His  quiet,  courteous  manner  little  suggests  the  un- 
usual aggressiveness  which  has  marked  his  career, 
but  he  has  the  unmistakable  air  of  earnestness 
which  denotes  the  man  of  purpose.  Extensive 
travel  and  research  have  developed  in  him  the 
judgment  of  a  man  of  long  experience  and  ripe 
maturity.  An  indefatigable  worker  and  a  con- 
sunt  student  of  men  and  events,  he  gets  results  by 
carefully  planned  action  without  that  spectacular 
or  dramatic  display  which  has  characterized  the 
methods  of  many  of  our  famous  prosecutors.  He 
has  made  no  attempt  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  the 
orator,  but  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  a  dangerous 
opponent  when  called  into  action. 

Mr.  Brown's  record  is,  for  a  man  of  his 
youth,  an  e.xtraordinary  one,  and  his  star 
is  still  in  the  ascendant.  He  is  serving  a 
great  Attorney- General ;  and  his  biographer 
predicts  that,  if  he  reaches  the  growth  fore- 
shadowed by  his  early  career,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  power  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  in  the  future  conduct  of  our 
national  affairs. 


Photograph  by  Cllnedlnst,  Washlnston 

MR.   WRISLEY   BROWN 

(Special  assistant  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  charge 

of  bank  prosecutions) 


SUFFERINGS   OF  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS 


AT  such  conferences  as  the  recent  biennial 
'^  council  of  the  Union  of  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations in  New  York,  frequent  allusions  are 
made  to  **the  barbaric  persecutions  in  Rus- 
aa"  which  every  year  force  the  emigration 
of  thousands  of  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the 
Czar.  The  precise  nature  of  these  persecu- 
tions and  their  ultimate  object  are  discussed 
in  the  OtUlook  by  Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal, 
by  birth  a  Russian,  but  many  years  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  the 
Slavonic  Department  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  founder  of  the  first  agri- 
cultural colonies  of  Russian  Jews  in  America. 
Behind  the  veil  of  autocracy,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal tells  us,  **  the  atrocities  of  the  Romanov 
dynasty  have  finally  culminated  in  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  race  in  Russia."  In  three  decades 
one  and  a  half  million  Jews  have  been  forced 
to  leave  the  empire,  while  thousands  have 
heen  killed  and  many  more  thousands 
maimed  and  plundered  in  a  series  of  '*  po- 


groms" or  an ti- Jewish  riots,  "outbreaks 
stimulated  and  countenanced  by  subtle 
governmental  policy."  Besides  being  the 
victim  of  organized  violence  and  robbery, 
the  Jew  is  hampered  in  his  struggle  for  exist- 
ence by  numberless  restrictions  and  special 
laws  with  their  conflicting  "interpretations." 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  Russia's  five  million 
Jews  are  herded,  by  rigorous  statutes,  into 
the  cities  of  the  so-called  Pale  of  Jewish 
Settlement,  thus  being  confined  to  an  area 
equivalent  to  one  two-thousandth  part  of 
the  empire.  They  may  not  buy,  lease  or 
manage  real  estate  outside  of  these  cities, 
and  so  cannot  become  farmers.  Jews  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  judiciary,  from 
professorships  and  other  educational  posi- 
tions, from  government  service,  from  the 
navy  and  the  gendarmerie: 

Jews  may  serve  in  the  army — in  fact,  they 
furnish  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  soldiers  than 
their  proper  allotment — but  no  Jew  may  become 
an  officer.     The  Jew  may  die  for  "  Holy  Russia," 
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but  he  need   look  for   no   reward.     Sixty  thou-  income"  of  the  police  in  his  government  of  fie&a- 

sand  Jews  served  in  the  war  with  Japan.    A  ukase  rabia  alone  amounted   to  over  a  million    rubles 

of    1904   promised   a   general   right   of   residence  annually.     Most  of  this  sum  was  exacted   from 

within  and  without  the  Pale  to  all  of  these  who  Jews.     On  the  basis  of  this  statement  it  may  bf 

should  be  found  to  Have  served  worthily.     But  estimated   that  the  Jews  in   the  whole  countr>' 

the  Russian  Government  is  bound  by  no  promises,  pay  annually  for  protection  to  the  police  officiab 

This  privilege  was  denied  even  the  Jewish  volun-  amounts  of  from  twenty   to  twenty-five   million 

teers    who    endured    privations    and    sustained  rubles.     The  Russian   bureaucracy   vdW  certainly 

wounds  in  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur.  oppose  with  all  its  might  the  emancipation  of  the 

Jews,   since   with  the  repeal  of  exceptional  laifc-s 

No  Jewish  soldier  in  a  military  orchestra  all  the  special  income  of  the  police   would  be 

may  become  a  leader,  and  the  number  of  abolished. 
Jews  in  any  military  orchestra  is  limited  to 

one-third.     Similarly,  Jewish  physicians  are  Even  education  is  denied  a  large  propor- 

almost  excluded  from  the  army  by  a  regu-  tion  of  the  Jewish  youth,  who  are  excluded 


lation  limiting  their 
number  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total : 

However,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War,  the  Russian 
military  administration 
tore  away  without  any 
regard  hundreds  of  Jew- 
ish physicians  from  their 
civil  professions  and 
drove  them  to  the  most 
dangerous  points  of  the 
theater  of  war,  dismissing 
them  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 

On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  census  of 
1897  proves  that  the 
Jews  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  of  military 
service,  the  adminis- 
tration always  man- 
ages to  ascribe  a 
deficit  to  them. 

There  is  a  regulation  of 
1886,  applicable  to  Jews 
only.cstablishing  "family 
responsibility "  for  re- 
cruits. The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  that  should 
any    Jew    whose    name 


MR.   HERMAN   ROSENTHAL 
(A  leading  authority  on  Russia's  persecutions  of  the  Jews) 


from  schools  and  uni- 
versities by  laws  which 
severely  linut  the  per- 
centage of  Jewish  stu- 
dents. 

However,  **the 
greatest  affliction  of 
the  Russian  Jews,  and 
the  cause  of  the  recent 
exhibitions  of  govem- 
mental  violence 
against  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  is  the 
limitation  of  the  right 
of  residence."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  millions 
herded   in    the    Pale, 

scattered  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  empire  are 
about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Jews,  some  of 
whom  have  retained  old 
rights  of  residence  in 
their  localities,  others  be- 
longing to  certain  priv- 
ileged classes  to  whom 
the  ri^ht  of  general  resi- 
dence is  accorded  by  law. 
But  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Russian  Government 
is  to  withdraw  all  rights 


has  been  drawn  as  a  recruit  fail  to  report  for  service  of  external  residence,  and  to  pack  the  Jews  doser 

at  the  proper  time,  even  though  he  may  delay  but  and  closer  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Pale. 

a  few  hours,  his  relatives  must  pay  a  fine  of  300 

rubles.     It  makes  no  difference  if  the  name  of  the 

"recruit"  is  that  of  one  who  emigrated  years  ago,       The  coveted  general  right  of  residence  in 

or  died,  even  in  infancy;  no  matter  what  proofs  any  part  of  the  Empire  is  accorded,  by  law, 

may  be  offered,  the  penalty  still  remains.  ^^  j^^.j^^  veterans,  merchants  of  the  first 

While  taxed,  and  heavily  taxed,  the  Jew  ^'^f^'   "^"^^"^  of  certain  profess^ns,  and 

is  not  accorded  'Hhe  ordinary  rights  of  citi-  ^.^'^,^^^   "^ZT""^  -"^^T      ?^'   ^' 

r.  .. -i„\x '»     \f  .^^         *i      •  1 1  right  IS  Withdrawn,  especially  from  the  poor 

';  ;,n.onr        '  innumerable  spe-  ^,^  comparatively  defenselL  artisans^i 

cial  enactments  concermng  Jews  furnish  the  ^,,^  ^.itp^t.    nnH  th.  xnVtJmc  .r.  Jpnt. 


minor  officials  to  whom  the  interpretation 
of  these  restrictive  laws  is  largely  delegated, 
rich  opportunities  for  graft  and  blackmail 
which  they  by  no  means  neglect: 

According  to  a  calculation  of  Prince  l'russr)v  in 
his  "Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Ciovernor,"  the  "extra 


many  pretexts,  and  the  victims  are  relent- 
lessly forced  back  into  the  Pale.  In  recent 
years  many  privileged  Jews  lost  their  resi- 
dential rights  through  misplaced  trust  in  a 
government  promise  that  was  subsequently 
withdrawn.  Then  followed  the  persecutions 
of  I  QIC  with  all  their  severities.    Mr.  Rosen- 
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thai  instances  the  expulsion  of  1200  Jewish 
heads  of  households  with  their  families 
from  Kiev  and  its  suburbs,  and  brutal 
raids  followed  by  expulsions  of  both  privi- 
leged and  non-privileged  Jews  from  other 
localities: 

Among  those  listed  by  the  police  for  expulsion 
from  Tula  were  four  women  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  years  who  had  long  lived  there.  To  evade 
expulsion  they  contracted  fictitious  marriages 
with  old  soldiers  of  Nicholas  I,  and  thus  secured 
immunity.      In    Tashkent    forty    families    were 


ordered  out,  with  but  three  days*  grace.  In  the 
middle  of  winter,  with  the  thermometer  far  below 
rero,  dozens  of  Jews  were  driven  from  Irkutsk, 
among  them  children,  and  men  seventy  years  old. 
In  Vladivostok  the  Governor  directed  that  every 
expulsion  from  the  capital  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  so  that 
the  expelled  might  find  no  refuge.  In  Smolensk, 
in  the  winter  of  19 10,  twenty-one  dentists  were 
first  expelled.  A  goodly  number  of  artisans  fol- 
lowed, the  order  for  their  expulsion  stating  that 
*'their  applications  for  the  right  of  residence  have 
not  been  looked  into,  and  until  this  has  been  done 
they  must  leave  the  city." 


WHY  THE  CANAL  SHOULD   BE  FORTIFIED 


AN  argument  for  the  fortification  of  the 
^*^  Panama  Canal  appears  in  the  Forum 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harry  Albert  Austin, 
who  since  1903  has  been  connected  with  the 
army  in  a  dvil  capacity.  Mr.  Austin  pre- 
sents the  aiigimients  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy,  dividing  his  subject  into  two 
phases:  the  first  involving  the  question  of  our 
legal  and  moral  right;  the  second,  the  ques- 
tion of  policy.  Beginning  with  the  treaty  of 
1846  between  this  country  and  New  Granada, 
he  reviews  the  several  treaties  that  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  Canal,  of  which 
the  only  ones  now  in  force  are  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  of  1902  and  the  Hay- 
Buneau-Varilla  treaty  (between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama)  made 
subsequently  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 
Just  what  our  position  is  with  regard  to  these 
two  treaties  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Austin : 

Thb  treaty  (of  1002I  is  similar  to  the  first  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  (1900]  except  that  it  is  silent  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fortify 
lli  Canal.  The  fact  that  this  prohibition  was 
stipulated  in  the  first  draft  and  omitted  in  the  final 
ratified  treaty  has  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
question  of  our  ri^ht  to  fortify  the  Canal.  As  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  it  is  not  conceivable  that  that  nation 
could  offer  any  objections  to  our  erecting  fortifica- 
tioos  if  we  saw  fit  to  do  so,  except  under  the  neu- 
trality clause.  .  .  .  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
final  draft  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  as  to  ves- 
sels of  Great  Britain  traversing  the  Canal,  in  case 
o(  war  between  the  contracting  paities,  being 
exempt  from  blockade,  detention  or  capture  by  the 
I'nited  States.  .  .  .  The  United  States  is  the  sole 
guarantor  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal. 

Ss  regards  the  Hay-Buneau-Varilla  treaty, 
the  only  provision  of  moment  is  the  one  stipu- 
lating that  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  establish  fortifications,  should  the 
employment  of  armed  forces  for  the  safety  or 
pn)tection  of  the  Canal  become  necessary. 
Mr.  Buneau-Varilla  himself  now  claims  that 


under  this  clause  the  United  States  cannot 
establish  permanent  fortifications  on  the 
Canal  in  times  of  peace 

Mr.  Austin's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  and  against  fortifying 
the  Canal  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  guarantee  of  neutrality  carries  with  it,  by 
inference  if  not  by  letter,  the  right  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  guar- 
antee being  fulfilled.  In  only  two  ways  can  this 
object  be  attained:  by  permanent  fortifications  or 
by  the  presence  of  the  navy  in  waters  contiguous 
to  both  ends  of  the  Canal.  To  compel  the  navy 
to  defend  the  Canal  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its 
principal  function  of  acting  on  the  offensive.  With 
possession  of  the  Canal  during  hostilities  assured  to 
us,  our  battle  fleet  would  t^  available,  within  a 
short  time,  for  service  in  either  ocean.  Should 
a  sudden  war  occur,  and  the  Canal  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  we  should  be  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  if  we,  in  order  to  concentrate  our 
battle  fleet  and  transports,  were  required  to  sail 
around  the  Horn  instead  of  passing  through  the 
Isthmus. 

Another  important  fact  is  often  overlooked:  in 
case  the  Canal  were  blockaded  at  one  exit,  our 
battle  fleet  must  be  able,  in  passing  through  the 
waterway,  to  debouch  in  battle  formation;  and 
this  could  not  be  done  except  under  the  protection 
of  the  land  armament.  Without  land  fortifica- 
tions it  would  be  ix)ssible  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to 
approach  so  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  as  to  be 
able  to  crush  our  fleet  in  detail  as  it  emerged. 

The  one  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
fortification  is,  that  if  the  waterway  is  forti- 
fied, even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  use  it 
ourselves,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  no  enemy 
can  use  it  against  us,  and  the  same  thing  can- 
not be  said  of  it  if  we  fail  to  erect  adequate 
fortifications  at  its  entrances.  As  to  the  cost 
of  these  defenses,  it  is  estimated  that  those 
recommended  by  the  Panama  Canal  Board 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  $12,000,000 — 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  single  Dread- 
nought,  and  a  small  sum  compared  with  the 
value  at  stake  as  represented  by  the  initial 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  PORTO  RICO 


Kindergarten 230 

Graded 39.907 

Night 8,624 


Rural 71,630 

High 970 

Special 92 


HON,  £DWIN   G.    DEXTER 
(Commissioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Rico) 

T^HE  American  of  to-day  may  well  regard  it 
-■-  as  his  proudest  boast,  in  respect  of  our 
colonial  fMJssessions,  that  "education  follows 
the  flog."  A  most  gratifjdng  account  of 
educational  progress  in  Porto  Rico  is  con- 
tributed to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  Hon.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  that  island,  who  in 
his  opening  paragraph  makes  this  remarkable 
statement: 

Were  you  to  visit  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and 
traverse  any  considerable  portion  of  its  more  than 
1,000  kilometers  of  macadamized  roads,  next  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  boundless  fertility 
of  the  soil  you  would  be  impressed  with  the  num- 
ber and  perfection  of  its  public-school  buildings. 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere;  some  large  and  im- 
posing, containing  more  than  20  rooms  and  costing 
many  thousands  of  dollars;  others,  the  simplest  of 
structures — thatch-roofed  and  primitive  in  every 
detail,  but  each  glorified  in  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  devoted.  The  island  contains  nearly  1,000  of 
these  temples  of  learning,  great  and  small,  and 
to  them  during  the  past  school  year  more  than 
120,000  children  turned  for  instruction.  That 
means  that,  of  the  entire  population  of  Porto  Rico, 
I  in  every  9  went  to  school,  a  larger  proportion  than 
for  any  other  people  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
save  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  the  year  1909-10  the  actual  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was 
1 21,453  5  ^"^  their  distribution  was  as  follows: 


The  rural  schools,  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous, are,  we  are  told,  "doing  work  worthy  of 
the  greatest  praise,"  while  the  graded  schools, 
maintained  in  each  of  the  66  towns  and  cit- 
ies of  the  island,  "compare  favorably  in  all 
respects  with  the  better  systems  of  schools  in 
the  United  States."  Night  schools  are  held 
in  158  buildings,  and  are  attended  mainly  by- 
adults.  First-class  high  schools  are  main- 
tained at  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez, 
each  having  a  four-year  course  and  sending 
its  graduates  to  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 
Instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  by  the 
.  University  and  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion; extended  courses  being  offered  by  the 
(ormer,  and  work  of  an  elementary  nature 
being  conducted  by  the  latter  in  six  super- 
visory districts. 

Gardens  are  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
work,  and  in  some  instances  the  sale  of  the  products 
has  placed  quite  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  teach- 
er for  the  purchase  of  fertilizer,  implements,  etc. 
Sugar-cane,  pineapples,  citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  and 
vegetables  are  the  common  products. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States.  In  tie  graded 
schools  three  classes  of  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion: teachers  of  English,  En^ish  graded 
teachers,  and  Spanish  graded  teachers.  The 
first  named  are  all  Ajniericans;  the  second 
class  are  Porto  Ricans.  The  graded  schoob 
are  practically  on  an  English  basis,  instruc- 
tion in  90  per  cent,  of  them  being  given 
in  English. 

Educational  organization  is  influencing  the 
lives  and  customs  of  the  people  in  many  wa>^ 
Within  the  past  two  years  233  public-school 
libraries  have  been  established.  In  many  cases 
these  are  simply  strong  boxes — ^actually  con- 
demned army  kits — each  containing  50  to  100 
books,  in  circulation  among  the  rural  schoob. 
The  Commissioner  appeals  for  more  books, 
especially  those  printed  in  Spanish.  Another 
important  educational  movement  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  playgrounds.  Three  years 
ago  there  was  but  one  on  the  island;  to-day 
there  are  45  with  an  equipment  representing 
more  than  $20,000.  These  playgrounds,  used 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner, developing  a  sturdiness  of  physique 
hitherto  unknown  to  children  in  the  tropics. 
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The  public-school  system  of  the  island  cul-  and    Agriculture    and   by  the    normal    de- 

minates  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  of  partment.      The  remaining    loo  acres    are 

which,  although  the  institution  is  not  directly  at     Mayaguez.       No    buildings    have    as 

under  the  department  of  education,  the  Com-  yet  been  erected  on  this  property.    About 

missioner  is  ex  officio  president  and  chan-  300   students   are   enrolled   in    the  normal 

eel  lor.    The  University  owns  aboujt  200  acres  department,  among  them  several  from  North 

Qf  land,  of  which  100  are  at  Rio  Piedras,  seven  and    South   America;    and    the    institution 

miles  from  San  Juan.    Here  nine  buildings  bids  fair  to  become  a  veritable  pan-Ameri- 

are  occupied  by  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  can  imiversity. 


FOREST  FIRES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
GERMAN  VIEW 


A 


T^HE  enormous  conflagrations  that  are  of 
^  frequent  occurrence  in  the  United 
States,  and  our  colossal  annual  fire-losses,  have 
always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  Euro- 
peans, and  it  is  not  remarkable  therefore  that 
the  unusually  great  devastations  of  the  past 
year  have  called  forth  considerable  comment 
in  the  European  press.  In  a  recent  number  of 
SaluTivissenschafUiche  W ochenschrift  the  sub- 
ject of  forest  fires  in  North  America  is.  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Deckert  of  Frankfort, 
a  distinguished  forester,  who  has  traveled  all 
over  this  continent,  and  is  acquainted  by  per- 


sonal experience  with  the  conditions  of  which 
he  speaks.  His  views  on  the  subject,  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  trained  in  forestry  as  it 
is  practiced  in  Germany,  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  Americans  at  the  present  time  of 
wrestling  with  the  problems  of  conservation. 
Surprising  as  it  may  appear.  Professor  Deck- 
ert does  not  take  altogether  the  customary 
view  of  the  annual  loss  being  almost  entirely 
chargeable  to  our  natural  carelessness  and 
wastefulness  of  superabundant  riches,  but 
candidly  states  his  conviction  that  both  the 
extent  of  the  forests  and  climatic  conditions 


PtrmNG  OUT  THE   FOREST   FIRES   OF   LAST   SUMMER   IN   WASHINGTON   STATE 
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render  it  quite  impossible  to  protect  our  for- 
ests as  they  are  protected  in  Germany  and 
middle  Europe  generally. 

Dr.  Deckert  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
principal  causes  of  fire  and  their  elimination. 
First  of  all  comes  the  accidental  spread  of 
camp-fires.  These  fires  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  cannot  be  prevented,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  find  a  spot  in  a  forest  absolutely 
safe  for  them  is  simply  an  impossibility.  The 
author  adds  that  he  himself  on  one  occasion 
narrowly  escaped  responsibility  for  the  spread- 
ing of  a  camp-fire  which  would  have  de- 
stroyed an  extensive  forest  area  in  Arizona. 
In  this  case  great  care  had  been  taken  in 
advance;  but  the  opposite  is  apparently  the 
rule. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  intentional 
fires  for  clearing  or  burning  brush  or  rubbish. 
These  also  may  be  classed  as  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  Oregon  or  Washington,  where  the 
litter  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  it  without  the  use  of  fire  and  dynamite. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  Southeast,  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  for  the  planters  to  bum  over 
the  ground  to  get  new  areas  for  cotton  or 
grain  plantations. 

A  former  common  cause  of  fires  was  the 
intentional  fire  set  by  Indians  and  white 
hunters  merely  to  scare  up  game  and  without 
regard  to  damage  to  the  forest.  But,  says 
the  author,  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the 
days  of  this  sort  of  vandalism  are  numbered. 

Malicious  incendiarism  has  proved  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  handle,  as  incendiaries  can 
easily  make  their  escape  in  our  great  distances 
before  the  fire  is  discovered,  but  fortunately 
the  number  of  such  fires  in  this  country  has 
never  been  great. 

Finally,  lightning  is  a  cause  which  must  be 
reckoned  with,  especially  in  the  West,  where 
it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  fires,  since  the  storms 
there  yield  hardly  any  rain.  Because  of  the 
rain  which  falls,  lightning  is  a  negligible  factor 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  in  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains of  Arizona  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  fires 
are  caused  by  lightning. 

As  to  fire  prevention  and  checking,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  areas  to  be  watched  and 
patrolled  are  simply  enormous,  and  that  wide 
stretches  are  unprovided  \\ith  roads  and 
trails  and  practically  inaccessible.  This 
makes  fire-fighting  very  difiicult.  Moreover, 
on  account  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  coun- 
try effective  fire-lanes  cannot  always  be 
maintained. 

Professor  Deckert  considers  the  climate 
a  principal  factor  in  the  situation.     Our  cli- 


mate is  not  only  much  drier  than  the  Euro- 
pean, but  in  the  West  the  drou^t  is  Icmg- 
continuing,  and  even  in  the  East  the  annual 
rainfall  is  unevenly  distributed,  so  as  to  gi\'e 
long  periods  of  drought.  Such  droughts  ren- 
der forests  very  inflammable,  and  cause  the 
unpreventable  fire  loss  to  multiply  in  impor- 
tance. But  hardly  any  one,  says  the  auth<»-, 
would  advocate  restriction  of  the  forest  serv- 
ice because  of  natural  difficulties.  Rather 
after  this  latest  disaster  will  measures  be 
taken  in  the  future  to  double  or  treble  the 
number  of  rangers  in  the  dangerous  districts 
and  in  dry  seasons.  In  Germany  double  pwe- 
cautions  are  taken  in  dry  years,  but  the  maxi- 
mum of  possible  precaution  in  America  is 
demanded  every  year.  Once  a  fire  gets  wdl 
started  in  a  dry  year,  its  extinguishment  by 
artificial  means  is  to  be  considered  hopeless. 

The  character  of  the  timber  has  also  great 
influence  on  the  spread  of  fires.  The  conifers 
on  account  of  their  pitch-content  are  much 
more  inflammable  when  dry  than  other  trees, 
but  on  the  other  hand  some  species,  like  the 
yellow  pine,  offer  a  great  resistance  to  fire,  and 
when  in  a  pure  stand  frequently  escape  bang 
killed.  For  this  reason  in  arid  States  such  as 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
where  the  yellow  pine  prevails,  destruction  by 
fire  is  seldom  so  complete  as  in  less  arid  States 
like  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Ore^ 
gon,  where  the  stands  are  usually  mixed. 

In  the  East  it  is  much  easier  to  maintain  an 
effective  fire-guard  than  in  the  West,  not  only 
because  of  the  greater  natural  moisture,  but 
because  of  the  natural  fire-lanes  provided  by 
rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes  and  the  more 
numerous  roads,  trails  and  railways;  but  even 
in  the  pine  woods  of  Maine  and  the  Middle 
West  there  is  great  danger,  as  the  forest  floor 
is  still  drier  in  the  late  summer  than  in  Europe. 

In  the  great  turpentine  woods  which  cover 
the  coast-plain  from  New  Jersey  to  Texas, 
the  large  pitch-content  of  the  trees  is  offset  by 
broad  stretches  of  marsh-land  along  the 
streams. 

In  the  southern  Appalachians,  where  hard- 
woods predominate,  fires  are  frequent,  yet  on 
account  of  the  greenness  of  the  fuel  they  sel- 
dom do  much  damage,  and  are  principally 
brush  fires.  In  the  northern  Appalachians* 
on  the  other  hand,  where  conifers  predom- 
inate, fires  are  of  a  more  devastating  char- 
acter. 

The  conditions  in  the  Canadian  West  are 
the  same  as  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 
United  States,  the  fires  during  the  past  year 
having  reached  the  same  degree  of  destruc- 
tiveness,  and  for  like  reasons. 
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lUBMARINE  CABLES  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


SUBMARINE  cables,  so  essential  a  factor 
'  in  the  commercial  activities  of  a  nation 
1  times  of  peace,  become  of  paramomit  im- 
ortance  in  times  of  war.  An  anonymous 
rtide  on  this  topic  in  the  Revue  de  PariSy 
rhich  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
Titten  by  some  one  well  posted  in  his  sub- 
xt,  tends  to  show  that  there  is  not  complete 
nanimity  among  the  powers  concerning  the 
eutrality  of  telegraph  lines.  According  to 
be  convention  of  1875,  agreed  to  at  St. 
'etersburg,  and  which  is  the  code  of  the 
Universal  Telegraph  Union,  "every  power 
as  the  right  to  suspend  international  tele- 
raph  service  for  a  specified  time,  if  it  deem 
ecessary,  either  generally  or  on  certain  lines 
od  for  certain  kind  of  messages,  on  condition 
hat  it  notifies  the  fact  immediately  to  each 
f  the  other  contracting  powers.'*  The  St. 
Petersburg  convention  applied  to  land  lines 
oly.  The  question  of  neutralizing  submar- 
ic  cables  in  time  of  war  was  agitated  by 
'ranee  thirty  years  ago.  Accorcfing  to  the 
lesuewnXtr: 

In  order  to  regulate  questions  of  international 
iw  relative  to  submarine  cables,  France  in  1882 
rranged  a  conference.  Twenty-six  countries  were 
^presented;  but  the  results  were  unimportant, 
'be  convention  of  1884  applied  only  to  times  of 
tace.  As  regards  times  of  war,  it  contented  itself 
rith  declaring  (Article  15):  "It  is  understood  that 
he  stipulations  of  the  convention  impose  no  re- 
tr»int  on  the  liberty  of  action  of  belligerents." 

At  this  ccmference  the  French  delegates 
asayed  to  secure  complete  neutrality  for  sub- 
tarine  cables,  which,  says  the  article  under 
lotice,  was  in  accord  with  the  view  expressed 
»y  President  Buchanan  in  the  first  telegram, 
ransmitted  in  1858,  from  the  New  World  to 
he  Old.  But  the  English  delegates  would 
tot  so  much  as  admit  that  the  question  was 
pen  to  discussion.  And,  deeming  Article  1 5 
nsuffidently  explicit,  they  adopted  the  fol- 
owing  memorandum  with  reference  thereto: 
'Her  Majesty's  Government  interprets  Ar- 
ide  15  in  the  sense  that  in  time  of  war  a 
»clligercnt  signatory  to  this  convention  shall 
*  free  to  act  with  regard  to  submarine  cables 
a  if  this  convention  did  not  exist."  From 
187 1,  however,  England  had  regarded  sub- 
narine  cables  as  contraband  of  war.  She 
^ould  make  war  on  cables;  and,  according  to 
brir  technical  reviews,  the  Germans  and 
Italians  are  similarly  actuated.  As  regards 
France  herself,  the  Rome  writer  states  that  at 
the  time  of  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
Brest-Dakar  line,  a  high  authority  averred 


that  from  the  military  point  of  view  cables 
had  not  the  importance  usually  ascribed  to 
them,  inasmuch  as  "on  the  announcement 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  whether  by  France 
or  by  a  foreign  nation,  all  the  cables  would 
be  cut." 

To  cut  a  cable,  however,  is  by  no  means 
easy.  It  is  necessary  to  search  for  it  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore  and  at  great  depths; 
for  near  the  land  the  cable  is  furnished  with 
a  strong  casing  which  makes  it  very  heavy 
and  capable  of  resisting  enormous  traction. 
Besides,  were  the  cable  damaged  near  the 
shore,  the  position  of  the  rupture  would  be 
quickly  detected,  and  the  repairs  could  be 
made  with  very  little  delay.  To  lift  a  cable 
at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  presents 
the  same  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in 
destroying  or  repairing  one.  Proper  equip- 
ment and  a  trained  personnel  are  necessary; 
and  war-vessels  are  ill  adapted  to  the  work, 
which  calls  for  the  employment  of  regular 
cable-ships.  Here,  it  appears  from  the  arti- 
cle under  notice,  England  has  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  powers.  Owning,  as 
she  does,  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the 
cable-ships,  she  is,  also,  better  informed  as  to 
the  positions  of  the  various  cables,  and  could 
therefore  more  easily  than  any  other  power 
cut  the  lines  of  an  enemy.  And  as  regards 
herself,  in  order  to  isolate  England  from  the 
world,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
forty  cables  that  originate  on  her  coasts.  In 
almost  every  respect  England  would  seem  to 
lead  the  world  in  cable  enterprise.  Thus  of 
the  2053  cables  in  operation,  165 1  belong  to 
states,  and  402  to  private  companies.  Of  the 
latter  companies,  twenty-two  are  English, 
and  their  lines  aggregate  155,000  miles,  or 
about  65  p)er  cent,  of  the  total.  (There  are 
five  American  or  Anglo-American  com- 
panies, with  cables  aggregating  56,000  miles.) 
It  is  apparent  that  these  represent  a  power- 
ful aid  to  the  national  defense.  The  Revue 
has  this  recognition  of  the  perspicacity  of 
France's  neighbor  across  the  Channel: 

Not  only  has  England  from  the  first  had  faith  in 
the  financial  results  of  submarine  telegraphy,  but 
it  has  realized  what  a  marvelous  means  of  world 
domination  a  well-conceived  network  of  cables 
would  be.  The  foresight  of  her  government  has 
seconded  the  energy  of  her  business  men,  and  has 
thus  created  innumerable  English  telegraphic 
posts,  which  are  centers  of  commercial  influence  in 
times  of  peace  and  invaluable  for  the  transmission 
of  orders  in  times  of  war.  At  the  War  Office  a 
special  bureau  is  devoted  to  cable  matters.  It 
watches  the  normal  operations  of  the  various  com- 
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which  the  other  pK>wers  would  wish  to 
themselves. 


panies,  and  studies  the  strategic  interest  attaching 

to  new  developments.     No  cable  is  laid  without 

its  sanction;  and  thus  it  can  modify  projects  for 

lines  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire.     Moreover,  the 

English    lines    touching    foreign    countries    have 

English    bureaus,    and     England    can    therefore       ,  .  ti-  .         _^-.         ^«         i 

secure  the  earliest  information  not  only  concern-  submanne  cables  is  as  important  as  that  <A 

ing  her  own  affairs,  but  also  regarding   matters  coaling-stations, 


Truly  has  it  been  said  that  in  the  struggk 
th^erefore  ^^^  ^^^  supremacy  of  the  sea  the  possession  d 


HAS   OUR   ENGINEERS'    NAVY   MADE   GOOD? 


TN  Cleveland's  first  administration,  during 
'^  the  secretaryship  of  William  C.  Whitney, 
the  new  United  States  navy  was  begun  by 
the  purchase  abroad  of  the  plans  of  one 
battleship  and  three  cruisers.  Till  then,  all 
cruising  ships  had  had  sail  power  only;  and 
our  navy  had  been  operated  so  long  under 
an  old  system  that  neither  architects  nor 
engineers  were  conversant  with  modem  con- 
struction for  high-speed  ships.  Since  Whit- 
ney's time  the  transformation  has  been 
rapid;  ship  after  ship  has  been  replaced; 
and  the  navy  has  regained  the  effectiveness 
it  had  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
recovery,  however,  being  under  totally  dif- 
ferent conditions.  The  change  from  the 
old  types  to  the  new  having  been  entirely 
one  of  engineering,  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  personnel  to  fit  the  modern  require- 
ments has  been  necessitated.  The  education 
and  training  of  men  for  service  afioat  have 
had  to  be  modified.  Early  in  1899,  what  is 
known  as  the  Personnel  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress.  This  bill,  writes  Prof.  Ira  N. 
HoUis,  in  the  Engineering  Magaziney 

had  many  good  features,  the  principal  ones  being 
an  amalgamation  of  the  line  and  engineer  corps 
into  one  corps,  the  establishment  of  a  grade  of 
warrant  machinists,  and  the  correction  of  inequal- 
ities as  to  pay.  .  .  .  The  measure  was  framed  in 
reality  for  two  reasons:  one  was  to  cause  every 
line  officer  to  pass  through  an  engineering  appren- 
ticeship; anci  the  other  was  to  break  up  the 
eternal  fight  between  the  line  and  staff.  This 
fight  had  reappeared  in  every  session  of  Congress 
from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  line  in  swallowing  up  the  engineer  corps 
brought  itself  into  correspondence  with  modern 
conditions  by  converting  itself  into  a  larger  engi- 
neer corps.  In  taking  the  engineer  corps  into  the 
line,  the  navy  reserved  all  the  older  officers  who 
had  been  chief  engineers,  exclusively  for  engi- 
neering duties,  and  they  have  served  to  train  the 
young  line  officers  to  succeed  them.  The  younger 
members  of  the  engineer  corps  were  taken  bodily 
into  the  line  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Naval  Academy  quickly  changed  its 
course  to  suit  the  new  requirements  for 
officers;  and  became  an  engineering  school 
of  the  highest  class;   the  training  of  enlisted 


men  was  altered  to  meet  the  new  demands; 
and  by  the  Personnel  bill,  the  promodon  of 
good  practical  mechanics  from  the  ranks  to 
a  grade  of  warrant  machinist  was  made  pos- 
sible. In  exceptional  cases,  warrant  cheers 
may  obtain  by  examination  and  record  the 
same  commissions  as  those  held  by  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy.  Thus  to-day  any 
fireman  finds  the  way  open  to  a  conunission 
in  the  line  of  the  navy,  if  he  has  the  youth, 
ability,  and  energy  to  obtain  it.  Professoc 
Mollis*  article  is  intended  mainly,  he  says, 
as  an  inquiry  whether  the  Personnel  hill 
of  1899  has  accomplished  what  was  hoped. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  new  legislatioo 
was  that  "no  officer  can  be  everything  on 
board  ship."  Congress  never  contemplated 
anything  of  the  kmd.  No  navy  of  sailors 
could  become  a  navy  of  engineers  simply  by 
act  of  Congress.  At  first,  the  provisions  of 
the  Personnel  bill  seemed  unsatisfactory  for 
three  reasons:  (i)  The  change  at  a  angle 
stride  from  sails  to  a  modem  system  of 
battleships  was  so  sudden  that  it  seemed 
like  upsetting  the  whole  service;  (2)  for  a 
number  of  years  after  the  Spanish  War  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  officers;  and  (3)  the 
officers  into  whose  hands  the  new  organiza- 
tion fell  were  either  lukewarm  or  distinctly 
opposed  to  it. 

The  consequence  of  this  attitude  was  that  in 
engineering  matters  the  navy  drifted  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  criticism  against  the  outcoine 
of  the  Personnel  bill  was  entirely  justified.  It 
looked  for  a  while  as  if  the  Department  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  civilian  engineers  or  to  extend 
the  duties  of  the  corps  of  naval  constructors  to  the 
design,  direction,  and  management  of  machinery. 
That  time  has,  however,  passed  by,  and  the  pak 
four  years  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the 
line  to  cope  with  the  whole  question. 

Naval  engineering  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts:  (i)  The  design  of  ships  and  ma- 
chinery, including  guns  and  proi>elling  en- 
gines; (2)  construction;  (3)  operation;  {4^ 
maintenance  and  repairs. 

The  repairs  to  the  hull  and  fixed  parts  of  a  ship 
must  commonly  be  done  at  a  naval  station.    The 
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flairs  to  machinery,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  said  to  have  been  carried  out.     Professor 

oecj  headship  by  the  crew  to  the  end  that  a  jjoUis   cites   three  interesUng   items  of  re- 

et   of   ships   may   be  self-sustaining  m  foreign  i^.        t     *i.              u      4.           •        ^i.                 1 

Iters,     The  general  overhauling  and  extensive  suits.     In  the  merchant  manne,  the  annual 

pairs  in  fitting  for  sea  are  necessarily  a  navy-  COSt    of    repairs    to    machinery    exceeds    9 

ird  operation.  per  cent. ;  in  the  navy  it  is  only  2  per  cent. 

of  the  value.    In  old  ships  of  the  line,  such 

Secretary  Newberry  (who  served  as  head  of  as  the  Chicago  and  Boston  of  the  period  1880- 

ic  Department  for  a  few  months  previous  to  1890,  the  average  coal  consumption  per  indi- 

Ir.  Meyer's   incumbency)  reorganized  the  cated  horsepower  for  five  ships  was  2.67; 

i\y-yards  by  placing  all  work  imder  the  in  five  ships  for  the  period  1905- 19 10,  such 

anagement  of  a  naval  constructor.     This  as  the  North  Dakota  and  Birmingham,  the 

as  a  distinct  improvement;  but,  as  Prof essor  consumption  was  but  1.736.    The  coal  con- 

oilis  points  out,  the  managers  of  the  yards  sumed  for  steaming  purposes  per  knot,  in- 

ere  taken   from  the  corps  of  naval  con-  eluding  tugs,  colliers,  and  torpedo  craft,  was: 

xuctors  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  num-  in  1907,  1027  pounds;  in  1910,  740  pounds 

ff  of  men  f iiUy  as  able  to  direct  navy-yard  only.     The  total  Engineering  expenses  for 

;>erations  as  they  were,  were  thrown  out  of  each  horsepower  in  the  navy  were:  in  1907, 

ork.     This  naturally  aroused  intaise  op-  6.04;  in  1910,  3.97. 

Dsition  to  the  new  plan.    Secretary  Meyer  To  the  charge  that  the  explosion  on  the 

[)pointed  a  board  to  study  navy-yard  con-  Bennington  was  due  to  the  turning  of  the 

itions;    and  on  its  recommendations,  two  machinery  over  to  amateurs.  Professor  Hollis 

epartments  were  created  in  every  yard  for  replies  that  the  organization  was  probably 

>Dstniction  and  repairs — one  for  the  hull  bad  and  the  officers  did  not  look  after  their , 

nd  the  other  for  the  machinery — both  under  work  as  they  should  have  done;    but  that 

well-selected  conmiandant.     Many  other  this  might  occur  under  any  system  and  has 

nportant  changes  have  been  introduced  by  occurred   before.      He   considers    that    one 

ecretary  Meyer,  imder  whose  administra-  would  be  justified  in  sajdng  that  in  recent 

bn  a  new  organization  of  the  navy  may  be  years  casualties  have  lessened. 


:0WBOY    SONGS    OF   THE   MEXICAN   BORDER 

[TOR  the  past  five  or  six  years  Prof.  John  dark  room  surrounded  by  coffins,  while  my  negro 

^    A.  Lomak,  Sheldon  Fellow  of  Harvard  undertaker  friend  sapg  into  my  phonograph  an 

•^     -      ' ,      T  .•     ^»         e  A         •  Australian  Bush  song,  widely  popular  among  the 

diversity  for  the  Investigation  of  Amencan  cowboys,  known  as  ^' Jack  Donahoo/' 
(allads,  has  been  trying  to  collect  the  words 

f  the  most  typical  Western  cowboy  songs,       As  to  the  authorship  of  the  songs,  Pro^ 

^)edally  those  of  the  States  and  Territories  fessor  Lomax  asserts  that  he  has  made  no 

ordering  on  Mexico;   and  the  result  of  his  progress  at  all,  except  "to  discover  four  in- 

iboTS  is  a  volume  of  frontier  ballads  and  dividuals  all  of  whom  claim  the  authorship 

owboy   songs,    recentiy   issued    from    the  of  the  same  song."    Probably  most  of  them 

»ress.     In   the  Sewanee   Review,   Professor  were  written  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 

-omax  traces  the  origin  of  many  of  these  years,  and  amid  social  conditions  of  note- 

ongs  and  recoimts  some  of  his  experiences  worthy   significance.      The   latter    are  thus 

IS  a  collector.    Of  the  sources  of  some  of  the  described: 
ongs  he  writes: 

The  large  cattle  ranches  of  early  days  were  often 

Many  of  them  were  given  to  me  by  students  of  one  hundred  miles  and  farther  from  places  where 

*Test  Texas  who  have  been  in  my  classes;    some  the  conventions  of  society  were  observed.    On  ex- 

I  have  obtained  from  the  files  of  a  Texas  news-  tremely  few  of  these  ranches  was  there  a  woman 

?aper  of  large  circulation,  which  for  a  number  of  in  the  household.    The  ranch  community  consisted 

^^rs  has  printed  a  column  of  old  familiar  songs;  of  the  boss,  the  cowboys  proper,  the  horse  wran- 

»orae  have    come    from    manuscript  scrap>books;  glers,  and  the  cook.    These  men  lived  on  terms  of 

K^rac  have  been  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  ex-  perfect  equality.     Except  in  the  case  of  the  boss, 

^boys,  now  in  many  cases  staid  and  respected  there  was  little  difference  in  the  amount  paid  for 

^tizens.    A  number  of  the  most  interesting  songs  their  services.    Society  here  was  reduced  toitslow- 

*we  obtained  from  four  negroes  who  have  had  est  terms.     The  work  of  the  men,  their  daily  ex- 

raperience  in  ranch  life.     One  of  these  negroes  is  periences,  their  thoughts,  their  interests,  were  all 

now  a  Pullman-car  porter,  one  is  a  farmer  in  the  in  common.     Such  a  community  had  ncccssiirily 

Texas  Panhandle,  one  runs  a  saloon  in  San  An-  to  feed  on  itself  for  entertainment.     There  were 

t'^io.  and  a  fourth  keeps  an  undertaker's  shop,  no  books  or  magazines;   and  visitors  came  at  rare 

1  Had  the  rather  unusual  experience  of  sitting  in  a  intervals.     It  was  perfectly  natural,  then,  for  the 
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men  to  seek  diversion  in  song.  Whatever  the 
most  gifted  man  could  produce  had  to  bear  the 
criticism  of  the  entire  camp,  and  in  a  sense  had  to 
agree  with  the  ideas  of  a  group  of  men;  else  their 
ridicule  would  soon  force  it  to  be  modified.  Any 
song,  therefore,  that  came  from  such  a  group 
would  probably  be  the  joint  product  of  a  number 
of  them.  .  .  .  The  choruses  of  such  community 
songs  seem  specially  invented  to  urge  on  the  cat- 
tle when  they  grew  tired  on  the  long  drives.  The 
cowboy's  shrill  cries,  his  whooping  and  yelling  in 
thousands  of  variations,  as  well  as  the  pop  of  the 
whip  that  he  once  carried,  were  employed  to  en- 
courage the  cattle  to  move  faster.  These  cries 
were,  in  occasional  instances  at  least,  merged  into 
measured  verses,  fitted  to  tunes,  and  finally  at- 
tached  permanently  to  some  cowboy   narrative 


The  titles  of  the  songs  give  a  tolerably 
clear  idea  of  their  contents.  Among  them 
are:  "The  Dyiji^  Cowboy,"  "A  Midnight 
Stampede,"  "The  Crooked  Trail  to  Hol- 
brook,"  "The  Dying  Ranger,"  "When  Bob 
Got  Throwed,"  "The  Cowboy^s  Hopeless 
Love,"  "The  Trials  of  a  Mormon  Settler," 
"The  Dying  Califomian."  They  tell  of  the 
cowboy's  mother,  sweetheart,  and  home; 
recount  the  exploits  of  outlaws  such  as  Sam 
Bass,  Jesse  James,  and  Cole  Younger;  they 
treat  of  the  cowboy's  hardships,  his  en- 
counters with  the  law,  and  his  thoughts  of 
death.  W^en  the  famous  Texas  ranger 
Mustang  Gray  died,  a  song  was  made  about 
him,  the  chorus  of  which  nms: 

No  more  he'll  go  a-ranging  the  savage  to  affright ; 
He  has  heard  his  last  warwhoop  and  fought  his 
last  fight. 

Another  ranger  utters  this  warning: 

Perhaps  you  have  a  mother,  likewise  a  sister,  too. 
And  maybe  so  a  sweetheart  to  grieve  and  mourn 

for  you. 
If  this  be  your  condition,  although  you'd  like  to 

roam, 
I'd  advise  you  by  experience,  you  had  better  stay 
'  at  home. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  his  sweetheart  who 
has  sent  the  cowboy  roving: 

These  locks  she  has  curled,  shall  the 

rattlesnake  kiss? 
This  brow  she  has  kissed,  shall  the 

cold  grave  press? 

Occasionally  he  speaks  of  her  in  jocular 
familiarity: 

There  was  a  little  gal, 

And  she  lived  with  her  mother; 

All  the  devils  out  of  hell 

Couldn't  scare  up  such  another. 

One  condition  out  of  which  grew  the  songs 
was  the  loneliness  of  the  men  while  night- 


herding  after  bedding  the  cattle  down  for  tl 
night,  and  after  most  of  their  comrades  wc 
asleep.  Cowboys  say  that  the  voice  had 
quieting  eflfect  on  the  cattle. 

Many  of  the  songs  deal  with  the  cowbojl 
daily  life;  as,  for  example: 

O,  the  cowpuncher  loves  the  whistle  of  his  ropq 

As  he  races  over  the  plains: 
And  the  sta^edriver  loves  the  popfser  of  his 

And  the  jmgle  of  his  concord  chains. 
And  we'll  all  pray  the  Lord  that  we  will  be  savd 

And  we'll  keep  the  golden  rule; 
But  I'd  rather  be  at  home  with  the  giri  I  k>vr 
•    Than  to  monkey  with  this  dad-bUmed  mi ' 

Another  cowboy  thus  boasts  of  his  skS 


I'm  a  rowdy  cowboy,  just  oflF  the  stormy  plaia 
My  trade  is  cinching  saddles  and  pulling  brid 

reins. 

Oh,  I  can  tip  the  lasso;  it  is  with  graceful  ease 
I  rope  a  streak  of  lightning  and  ride  it  where  I 

please.  j 

The  sad  ending  of  many  a  rough  rider  is 
depicted  in  the  following: 

It  was  once  in  the  saddle  . 
I  used  to  go  dashing; 
It  was  once  in  the  saddle 
I  used  to  go  eay. 
First  to  the  dram  house, 
Then  to  the  card  house — 
Got  shot  in  the  breast, 
I'm  dying  to-day. 

The  cowboy  is  not  usually  regarded 'as  i 
deeply  religious  person.  He  fiimself  nys: 
**0n  the  plains  we  scarcely  know  a  Suoday 
from  a  Monday."  He,  however,  sings  oFGod 
in  the  familiar  terms  of  the  range:        '^  * 

They  say  He'll  never  forget  you,  .  t^^ 

That  He  knows  every  action  and  look,  -. 

So  for  safety  you  had  better  keep  branded-^ , 
1  lave  your  name  on  His  big  Tally  Book. 

That  he  sometimes  thinks  of  the  future  We 
is  indicated  in  the  following  lines: 

Perhaps  I  will  be  a  stray  cowboy,         - 

A  maverick,  unbranded  on  high, 
.And  get  cut  in  the  bunch  with  tne  ** rustics." 

When  the  Boss  of  the  Riders  goes  by. 

Last  night  as  I  lay  on  the  prairie. 
And  looked  up  at  the  stars  in  the  sky, 

1  wondered  if  ever  a  cowboy 
Would  drift  to  that  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye. 

Professor  Lomax  says  that  he  considers 
the  present  result  of  his  work  to  be  b«it  a 
meager  part  of  the  existing  material.  It  i* 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  contiirar 
his  researches. 
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r\R.  KOLX.E,  professor  of  hygiene  and 
^  bacteriology  at  the  University  of  Berne, 
ontributes  to  the  Berlin  Woche  an  article  in 
Fhich  he  traces  the  development  of  hygiene 
rom  remote  times  to  the  present,  which  he 
haracterizes  as  the  "scientific-experimental " 
tage.  He  remarks  that  there  is  no  other 
ield  of  investigation  which  gives  us  as  true 
I  measure  of  the  culture  of  a  people. 

We  find,  he  reminds  us,  that  even  the 
)rimeval  nations  of  antiquity  and  the  present 
)rimitive  African  and  Asiatic  tribes  endeav- 
or to  ward  off  disease,  particularly  (in  a  field 
rhich  is  so  important  a  feature  in  modem 
lygiene)  contagious  diseases  and  epidemics. 

The  attention  to  hygiene  is  more  noticeable  in 
iie  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  than  in  the  primi- 
tive ones,  and  the  ereater  the  strides  of  culture  the 
Dore  definite  are  the  reflations  regarding  health. 
GVith  the  ancient  £|g;yptians  and  Israelites,  sanita- 
tion and  medical  science  were  under  the  protection 
li  the  state  and  the  ruling  castes,  the  priests,  and 
»cre,  therefore,  regulated  by  religious  laws.  Thus 
the  Mosaic  laws  are,  in  fact,  in  great  part  hygienic 
mes.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age, 
hygiene  was  developed  in  much  the  same  way. 
fhe  great  lawgivers,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  took 
care  that  hygiene  should  have  its  full  share  in  the 
public  rec^uirements  of  life.  Regulations  concern- 
ing dcanbness,  hardening  of  the  body,  etc.,  played 
I  great  r61e.  Public  sanitation  was  likewise  en- 
riched by  the  supervision  of  the  public  pumps.  No 
bss  a  person  than  Themistocles  was  invested  with 
Mich  an  office;  for  all  epidemics  were  then  traced 
to  the  water  supply.  The  statesmen  of  all-con- 
anering  Rome  early  recognized  the  significance  of 
bygienc.  As  culture  rapidly  advanced  in  a  few 
ctnturies  to  the  heights  exhibited  at  the  close  of 
the  Republic  and  tne  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
measures  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  care  of  the 
body  attained  their  fullest  bloom.  The  magniB- 
oent  public  baths,  whose  vast  extent  excites  our 
wonder  even  to-day,  were  hygienic  arrangements 
for  rich  and  poor.  As  evidence  of  public  sanita- 
tion, we  still  admire  the  grand  aqueducts  whose 
rains  so  picturesquely  traverse  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  Campagna. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  first  de- 
velopments of  sanitation  are  these :  the  regula- 
tions proceeded  either  from  the  priests,  as 
religious  laws,  or  were  occasioned  by  the  great 
massing  of  people  and  the  consequent  epi- 
demics which  were  combated  by  statesmen 
with  a  view,  in  great  part,  to  maintaining  mar- 
tial efficiency.  In  Athens,  as  well  as  in  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  the  state  issued  sanitary 
regulations  based  purely  upon  empiricism  or 
lay  experience,  though  at  times  proving 
efficacious. 


Since,  therefore,  hygienrf  was  as  yet  no  science, 
all  its  achievements  were  lost  with  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  its  culture.  Not  only  were 
the  sanitary  arrangements  destroyed,  but  hygienic 
regulations  and  culture  and  personal  care  of  the 
hoAy  disappeared  in  the  Dark  Ages  with  the  state 
religions  and  the  sects  which  had  given  them  birth. 
Dogma,  faith  in  authority,  and  unboundedly  fanci- 
ful beliefs  in  natural  phenomena  held  undisputed 
sway  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 
only  through  the  reform  in  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy that  prog^ress  was  initiated  in  hygienics.  It 
was  recognized  more  and  more  that  great  epidem- 
ics resulted  from  natural  causes  and  were  not 
chastisements  of  an  incensed  Deity,  and  from  the 
efforts  to  check  them  the  scientific  bases  of  public 
sanitation  were  developed. 

Then  followed  the  last  stage  of  hygienic 
evolution — one  that  may  be  designated  as  the 
era  of  scientific-experimental  hygiene,  with 
which  bacteriology  is  indissolubly  united. 

If  we  wish  to  characterize  prof)erly  this  period  of 
fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  it  would  be  fitting  to  do 
so  as  one  in  which  hygiene  as  a  part  of  medical 
science  concerns  itself  with  the  usual  environment 
of  man  and  makes  a  scientific  study  of  all  its  factors 
that  may  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  his  or- 
ganism or  lower  his  efficiency.  Thanks  to  Pet- 
tenkofer's  initiative,  hygienic  institutions  were 
founded,  where — ^bacteria  and  protozoa  being,  ex- 
ternally, the  greatest  inciters  of  infect  ious  diseases-^ 
bacteriology  is'made  an  important  branch  of  study. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hygiene  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  a  science  and  a  cidtural 
factor,  particularly  in  view  of  its  practical 
successes,  objections  continue  to  arise  against 
it  as  regards  its  usefulness  in  the  interest  of 
mankind.  They  have  reference  to  the  con- 
siderations raised  by  Malthus  and  Spencer. 

As  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  former  is  concerned 
— the  fear  that  effective  sanitation  will  multiply 
the  population  of  a  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  nutriment  and  that 
epidemics  will  follow  in  consequence,  causing  a 
high  death-rate — it  can  no  longer  be  considered 
applicable  to  Europe,  or  to  America  and  Africa 
for  that  matter.  The  advances  in  technology,  the 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  means  of  com- 
munication, have  nullified  those  objections. 
Spencer's  theory  is  essentially  as  follows:  Hygiene 
limits  the  natural  processes  of  selection,  such  as 
infant  and  youthful  mortality,  or  checks  them 
completely.  In  a  country,  therefore,  where  hy- 
giene is  steadily  pursued,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly feebler  population,  which  will  be  unable 
to  resist  natural  ills  such  as  epidemics,  or  to  bear 
up  in  the  strugp;le  for  existence.  The  history  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  in  the  last  centuries 
has,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  belied  Spencer's 
doctrine.  Under  the  influence  of  hygiene  more 
vigorous  generations  have,  as  a  rule,  arisen  than 
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before  the  spread  of  that  science.     And  precisely  ated.     That  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  onBO* 
in  considering  the  value,  for  instance,  of  combating  .  pie  designed  by  Nature,  and  one  requisite  lor  tk 

infant  mortality,  we  should  never  forget  how  manv  good  of  the  species,  can  hardly  be  denied    Wi 

notable  personalities  who  were  weaklings  as  chil-  encounter  it  eveiywhere  in  Nature — in  lower  ui\ 

dren  owe  their  lives  only  to  the  most  careful  nur-  mal  and  in  plant  life,  even  where  we  feel  as  if  thed 

ture.    We    may    mention,  naming  only    a    few,  reigned  the  profoundest  peace.     But  this  breach  ol 

Goethe,  Kant,  lielmholtz.  Nature's  law  of  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest"  is  onlf 

But  the  voices  raised  in  favor  of  ''natural  selec-  an  apparent  one.     Hygiene  does  not  exclude  tli 

tion*'  by  aid  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  com-  struggle  for  existence;  it  only  robs  it  of  its  bniulJ 

plaints  concerning  the  encroachment  upon  such  arbitrarily  physical  features,  and  turns  it,  with  i 

selective  forces  b^  hygienics,  will  not  cease.     The  view  to  the  spiritual  advance  of  mankind,  int^ 

serious  reproach  is  brought  against  that  science  paths  leading  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  ui 

that  by  its  agency  many  inferior  lives  are  perpetu-  the  family. 


HAS  TURKEY  A  FOREIGN   POLICY? 


T^ 


"^HAT  the  foreign  policies  of  most  of  the  dividing  Europe, — the  Triple  Entente  and  the 
European  powers  are  now  actually  shaped  Triple  Alliance, — the  powers  composing  the 
according  to  their  respective  interests  in  the  first  (England, — France  and  Russia)  ha\t 
Near  East,  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  all  their  largest  colonies  inhabited  by  Moslems* 
statesmen,  journalists  and  students  of  poli-  who  are  becoming  restless.  This  conditioo 
tics.  The  danger  spot  of  the  world's  peace  is  due  in  part  to  local  political  discontent, 
lies  in  the  Balkans  and  Western  Asia.  Ques-  but  also  to  an  awakened  national  feeling 
tions  of  international  importance,  afiFecting  and  to  the  example  of  the  Turkish  revolutioiL 
directly  tens  of  millions  of  people,  are  now  These  powers,  moreover,  are  endeavoring  to 
agitating  all  the  countries  lying  between  the  widen  their  spheres  of  influence  in  some  of  th^ 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  Black  and  Moslem  countries,  heretofore  ind^endent 
Caspian  seas,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  but  now  politically  agitated,  with  tne  ulti^ 
Sea.  These  coimtries,  inhabited  mostly  by  mate  aim  of  msJdng  them  protectorates. 
Moslems,  whose  recent  awakening  has  alarmed  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
the  whole  world,  were  for  years  the  victims  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria  and  Italy), 
of  either  local  tyrants  or  of  their  Eiuropean  have  no  Moslem  colonies  and  prodaim 
masters.  The  Ottoman  Empire^  with  its  vast  themselves  as  ambitious  only  to  receive  can- 
dominions  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  being  mercial  or  industrial  opportunities  in  Turkey 
the  most  powerful  of  these  Moslem  states  and  and  the  other  Moslem  coimtries.  One  of 
directly  influencing  their  religious  sentiments,  these  powers,  Germany,  has  helped  to  reorgan- 
through  the  Sultan,  the  Khalif ,  always  has  ize  the  Turkish  army,  has  guaranteed  to  float 
been  and  still  is  the  natural  stage  of  the  dipio-  a  loan  of  approximately  $49,000,000  for  the 
matic  developments  upon  which  the  Powers  Turkish  Government,  and  has  expressed  her- 
are  trying  to  gain  influence  and  supremacy  in  self  as  ready  to  adjust  in  a  friendly  and  satis- 
those  coimtries.  factory  manner  all  outstanding  differences. 

Especially  has  Constantinople  become  im-  Many  Tiurks,  therefore,  are  openly  advoat- 

portant,  since  the  late  revolution.    At  the  ing  an  adherence  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  so  as 

same  time,  the  influence  of  the  Young  Turk  to  imite  all  Moslem  interests  with  the  Gcr- 

govemment  over  the  Moslems  of  all  coun-  manic, — this  as  a  sort  of  counterwei^t  to 

tries  has  become  more  important  and  its  pres-  the  traditional  enemy,  the  Slav.    The  joor- 

tige  has  been  increased  by  the  far-reaching  nals  of  Turkey  freely  discuss  this  situation, 
reforms  which  have  been  begun  in  the  army 

and  navy.    It  is  becoming  apparent  that        toward  wracH  European  alliance? 
Turkey  has  changed  the  situation  herself, 

and  from  being  a  passive  toy  in  the  hands       The /ewn^  Twrc  (Constantinople),  in  a  very 

of  Europe,  has  gradually  become  an  active  elaborate  historical  analysis  of  the  question, 

factor,  to  be  figured  with  on  the  chessboard  of  says  in  part: 

world  politics.    She  now  has  a  well-defined  ^r     u    -       -.u              •  uu                 *  o.vf. 

.       .     '^     ,.         -  ,                    rr.,  .         1.       1  To   begin    with   our   neighbors, — except  Kou- 

foreign  policy  of  her  own.    This  pohcy  has  ^^^^  ^'Jth  whom  we  haw  no  disputes  and  00 

been  of  late  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  frontiers,— none  of  the  Balkan  States  are  t\tn  w 

the  European  press,  and  has  even  been  freely  much  as  diplomatic  friends.    They  all  have  as  an 

debated  in  the  Ottoman  ParUament,  by  min-  object  the  ruin  of  the  Otton^n  Empire.wbo«  n»i 

.  .             J  J       *•        I'l  ural   heirs   they  consider  themselves  to  be  .    • 

isters  and  deputies  alike.  therefore  no  possibiHty  of  a  "  Balkan  Federatioa 

Of  the  two  pohtical  groups  or  alhances  now  to  defend  common  interests,  as  there  are  ooae 
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.  .  Among  the  Triple  Entente,  there  is  Russia, 
ir  traditioiial  enemy,  who  must  aim  at  our  de- 
Tuction,  in  order  to  preserve  herself.  She  cannot 
e  our  ally.  Is  it  not  to  defend  ourselves  eventually 
^nst  her  that  we  are  looking  for  an  alliance? 
an  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  agree?  Does  not  the 
luscovite  power  wish  to  wipe  us  out  of  the  map, 
i  she  has  done  with  Poland?  History  is  here  to 
K)w  how  the  Empire  of  the  Czars  has  become 
irgcr  at  our  cost.  Is  not  the  same  empire 
pplying  with  the  complicity  of  Great  Britain  the 
line  methods  used  to  appropriate  Poland,  Finland, 
Bokhara,  Caucasia,  etc.,  to  the  division  of  Persia? 
\s  to  Great  Britain,  that  country  is  for  us  simply 

more  civilized  Russia.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  for 
jpfpU  Cyprus  and  the  hinterland  of  Aden,  that 
le  desire  to  be  strong?  England  will  never  desire 
hat  we  should  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.  As 
5  France,  we  need  her  money  but  not  her  usurers. 
/e  n«d  her  science,  her  language,  her  liberty, 
[)uality,  but  not  her  principles  as  applied  in  her 
LJonies.  Can  we  forget  Tunisia,  th^oolish  acts 
f  Waldeck- Rousseau  in  Metelin,  and  the  treat- 
lent  of  our  military  instructors  in  Fez,  although 
re  appreciate  her  intervention  in  our  behalf  in 
'rete?  While  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  an 
ntente  with  France,  an  alliance  is  out  of  question. 

.  .  Who  are,  then,  those  who  have  common 
sterests  with  us?  The  Triple  Alliance.  Some 
rouid  say  that  Germany  has  also  done  us  much 
rrong  during  Abdul-Hamid's  rei^n,  which  is  true; 
lat  the  alliance  could  help  to  adjust  easily  all  our 
cesent  troubles  with  her,  including  the  Bagdad 
Uilway  agreement.  Of  course  we  have  not  for- 
ptten  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  but  which  is  the  best 
ombination  for  us:  an  alliance  with  larger  usurpers 
If  smaller  ones?  And  has  not  Austria-Hungary 
bown  her  good  will  by  evacuating  the  Sandjak  of 
Vovi  Bazar? 

The  Yeni-GazeUa  (New  Journal),  also  of 
!xxistantmq>le,  attacks  the  Russian  policy 
oward  Turkey  and  answers  the  attacks  of  the 
kluscovite  press,  as  follows: 

Russia  continues  her  policy  of  intrigue  in  the 
ialkans,  to  hurt  our  reforms  and  reorganizations; 
^  is  trying  to  put  new  obstacles  in  our  way.  Has 
^  forgotten  the  Far-Eastern  calamity,  from 
irhich  she  cannot  recover  in  the  next  fifteen 
ffars?  ...  If  Russia  would  renounce  her  low 
i^pirations  and  become  more  human  and  liberal, 
^he  would  be  our  best  friend;  if  she  would  have  as 
m  aim  only  humanity  and  progress,  we  would 
{ladly  forget  all  our  difterences,  and  could  easily 
noake  a  warehouse  of  wealth  out  of  Anatolia  and 
southern  Russia.  But  unfortunately  politics  in 
Russia  are  quite  diflFerent. 

AN  OLD  TURK  AND  THE  YOUNG  TURKS 

But  are  the  Young  Turks,  with  all  their 
shrewdness,  actually  carrying  public  opinion 
b  Turkey  with  them?  The  testimony  is  not 
unanimous.  One  old  Turk, — ^no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  remarkable  Kiamil  Pasha, 
formeriy  Grand  Vizier, — doubts  it,  and  ex- 
presses his  dissent  from  the  general  opinion  in 
a  \'igorous  interview  recently  reported  in 
BdUnismty  the  organ  of  the  Pan-Greek  party, 


which  is  published  in  Paris.  The  fact  that 
Kiamil  Pasha  has  adhered  to  the  constitution, 
and  has  even  accepted  the  post  of  one  of  the 
first  Grand  Viziers  under  the  new  Sultan, 
Mohanmied  V,  lends  even  greater  weight  to 
his  utterances.  He  has  studied  the  Young 
Turks  and  their  system  at  close  range,  and 
he  knows  all  the  men  who  are  directing  th^ 
destinies  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  hour. 
Disgusted  with  what  he  saw  going  on  around 
him,  he  resolved  to  leave  Constantinople.  On 
his  way  to  Smyrna,  some  months  ago,  he  was 
interviewed  by  a  representative  of  a  Con- 
stantinople journal.  The  aged  statesman  is 
far  from  sharing  the  aspirations  of  the  pres- 
ent Turkish  Government  or  of  approving  its 
methods.  "The  Yotmg  Turks,"  he  said, 
"  are  a  mere  *  continuation '  of  Abdul  Hamid." 
And  he  adds,  "To  speak  frankly  I  see  nothing 
beautiful  in  this  chauvinistic  policy.  We  are 
nearing  an  abyss.  Our  present  politicians 
are  doing  things  that  are  perfectly  childish, 
and  it  is  hard  to  foresee  the  consequences  to 
this  poor  empire." 

Concerning  the  Turco-Roumanian  military 
convention,  Kiamil  Pasha  said  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  noise  that  was  made  about  it  and 
the  niunber  of  times  it  was  denied,  it  is  of  no 
strategic  value  to  Turkey.  He  also  declared 
himself  against  Turkey  entering  the  Triple 
Alliance, — "for  the  integrity  of  Turkey  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
should  we  now  fall  into  the  arms  of  the 
three  powers,  the  others,  feeling  that  they 
were  thereby  released  from  their  agreement^ 
would  jump  upon  us  and  bring  about  most 
undesirable  complications.  This  is  why  I 
was  just  saying  that  our  present  policy  is 
leading  us  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

When  questioned  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Yoimg  Turks  toward  Greece,  Kiamil 
Pasha  says: 

• 

My  opinion  is  that  we  should  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  Greece.  We  have  many 
interests  in  common.  There  are  so  many  Greek 
elements  in  Turkey.  A  hostile  policy  toward 
Greece  can  only  bring  about  most  disastrous  re- 
sults, while  from  fraternizing  might  spring  happy 
and  advantageous  consequences  for  both  peoples. 
A  war  with  Greece  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  not  practicable.  It  would  not  be  of  any 
advantage  to  us.  I  think  that  our  statesmen 
should  endeavor  to  avoid  a  war,  and,  above  all,  they 
should  make  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
mercial war,  called  "boycott,**  which  has  become  a 
veritable  plague  to  Turkey.  1  am  convinced  it  is 
not  tolerated  by  the  Government  but  is  maintained 
by  a  few  influential  members  of  the  Union  and 
Progress  Committee.  These  gentlemen  will  not 
understand  that  this  commercial  war  is  waged 
against  the  Ottomans,  and  that  the  Ottomans  suffer 
from  it  far  more  than  the  Greeks. 
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THE  DETECTION  OF  FIRE  DAMP  IN  COAL  MINES 


TT  has  always  been  difficult  to  make  the 
-^  individual  miner  realize  that  he  can  be 
careless  enough  to  do  others  harm.  Safety 
appliances  are  common,  which,  if  used  as  they 
should  be,  would  do  away  with  much  of  the 
danger  which  constantly  threatens  workers 
in  bituminous  coal  mines;  but  the  history  of 
colliery  explosions  presents  many  a  case 
where  the  thoughtlessness  of  one  man  has  set 
at  naught  all  Uie  care  of  a  himdred  of  his 
fellows.  Failure  to  notice  clear  warnings  of 
danger  is  usually  the  cause  of  shocking  dis- 
asters. 

A  recent  paper  in  Cosmos  discusses  certain 
new  devices  which,  acting  automatically,  are 
intended  to  compel  attention  to  warnings  of 
the  presence  of  fire  damp.  The  safety  of  the 
miners  would  be  greatly  increased  if  each 
worker  could,  without  stopping  his  work, 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere-;  but  the  average  miner,  too  ac- 
customed to  the  danger  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lives,  is  indifferent,  inattentive  and,  often, 
imprudent.  Consequently,  a  warning  sys- 
tem, to  be  worth  while,  must  work  automat- 
ically in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  his  attention, 
and,  further,  report  the  dangerous  condition 
of  things  to  others  who  may  be  some  distance 
away.  The  two  devices  described  by  Dr. 
Icard  of  Marseilles  have  these  ends  in  view. 
When  the  atmosphere  contains  less  than  6 
per  cent,  of  fire  damp  by  volume,  the  mixture 
will  bum  if  ignited,  but  the  heat  generated 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  general  exploaon. 
A  lamp  burning  in  such  an  atmosphere  will 
cause  only  those  portions  of  the  gas  mixture 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  flame  to  ignite. 
This  burning  gas  assumes  a  conical  shape 
which  we  may  call  the  "combustion  cone.". 
The  size  of  this  cone  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  fire  damp  present.  Unfortunately, 
the  bluish  haze  which  envelops  the  combus- 
tion cone  makes  it  difficult  to  define,  and  its 
size  cannot  be  determined  with  any  accuracy 
except  with  the  aid  of  special  lamps. 

Dr.  Icard  believes  that  the  combustion 
cone  is  always  hot  enough  to  heat  to  incan- 
descence suitable  substances  introduced  into 
it.  His  device  consists  in  introducing  into 
the  cone  of  burning  fire  damp,  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  lamp  flame,  a  fiber  or  wire  or 
plate  of  some  non-combustible  material  ca- 
pable of  readily  becoming  incandescent.  That 
portion  of  this  material  which  is  in  .contact 
with  the  hot  gases  of  the  combustion  cone 
will  become  incandescent  and  glow  brilliantly, 
while  the  part  that  is  outside  the  cone  will 


remain  comparatively  cool  and  therefore  dull 
The  limits  of  the  combustion  cone,  and  there- 
fore the  proportion  of  the  fire  damp  to  the 
total  atmospheric  gases,  are  dearly  indiated. 
Asbestos,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  fiber, 
mica,  in  the  form  of  very  thin  plates,  and 
platinum  are  the  three  substances  wfaidi 
seem  to  promise  the  best  results.  The  ^- 
ing  power  of  the  substance  used  can  be  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  alkaline-earth  oxides 
and  other  substances  employed  in  the  Wds- 
bach  type  of  lamps. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  combustioii 
cone  at  any  one  point  does  not  remain  con- 
stant: this  also  varies  with  the  amount  of 
fire  damp^  present.  On  this  as  a  basis, 
a  "fire-damp  scale"  can  be  constructed, giv- 
ing successive  temperatures  and  the  sevml 
percentages  of  fire  damp  corresponding  to 
them  for  the  same  spot  in  the  combustioo 
cone.  The  device  by  which  Dr.  Icard  pro- 
poses to  make  this  property  useful  consists  in 
introducing  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  hunpj 
at  a  definite  point  in  the  combustion  cone, 
some  substance  (metal  or  alloy)  whose  mdt- 
ing-point  corresponds  exactly  with  the  tem- 
perature which  the  combustion  cone  exhibits 
at  this  point  for  a  given  percent^  of  fire 
damp.  The  metal  in  the  melting  may  be 
arranged  to  break  a  connection,  establish 
a  contact,  etc.,  and  thus  give  a  signal  which 
must  inevitably  attract  the  attention  of  the 
miners. 

Although  the  employment  of  these  two 
devices  (that  for  incandescence  and  that  for 
fusion)  may  be  capable  of  providing  a  lamp 
which  will  measure  the  fire  dan^>,  the  aim  d 
the  inventor  is  after  all  to  construct  simpk 
lamps  merely  to  show  the  presence  of  fire  damp. 
The  fusion  device,  in  particular,  is  applicaWe 
to  all  the  safety  devices  of  the  mine;  it  may 
be  so  operated  as  not  materially  to  take  away 
from  the  simplicity  or  durabiUty  of  the 
miner's  lamp. 

Suggestions  in  this  field  are  welcome: 
recent  colliery  explosions  have  called  for 
a  more  careful  study  of  their  causes  and  of  the 
means  to  be  used  to  avoid  them.  Strict  p^^ 
cautions  are  taken  before  each  descent  into 
the  galleries,  and  the  English  law  compels 
those  in  charge  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
absence  of  methane  from  the  workings,  befc^ 
allowing  the  miners  to  enter  the  gaUeries.  To 
this  end  the  cuttings  are  carefully  inspected 
at  each  shift  of  the  men  by  a  special  force  who 
examine  the  flames  of  the  lamps.  If  the 
flame  becomes  longer  and  more  brilliant  at  the 
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ip,  the  presence  of  the  terribly  explosive  gas  a  result  could  be  produced  by  comparatively 

5  indicated.    Still,  if  these  indications  de-  slight  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure, 

relop  slowly,  it  may  be  hard  to  detect  them;  After  quoting  the  opinions  of  a  number  of 

t  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  evi-  engineers  upon  this  question,  L.  Morin  has 

lence  so  marked  that  all  chance  of  mistaking  given  an  account  of  the  work  carried  on  last 

t  would  be  removed.    This  is  what  Cunyng-  year  at  Li^vin,  which  led  to  the  following 

lam  and  Cadman  have  tried  to  do,  in  propos-  conclusions: 

ng,  as  an  easy  means  of  noting  the  size  of  the  (i)  Every  variation  in  atmospheric  pres- 
»mbustion  cone,  to  color  it  by  the  introduc-  sure  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  vari- 
ion  of  sodium  in  some  form.  Just  as  dust  ation  in  the  proportion  of  methane,  which 
^articles  containing  lime  or  soda  salts  produce  increases  when  the  pressure  falls  and  de- 
i  marked  coloration  of  a  laboratory  burner  creases  when  the  pressure  rises, 
lame,  sharply  outlining  it;  so,  by  means  of  (2)  The  variations  in  the  amounts  of 
m  ingenious  contrivance  operated  without  methane  may  be  very  marked,  and  a  fall  of 
opening  the  miner's  lamp,  a  piece  of  uralite  30  millimeters  (1.2  inch)  in  the  ^jaercury  col- 
impregnated  with  sodium  bicarbonate  may  umn  may  produce  a  difiFerence  of  50  per  cent. 
be  inserted  in  the  combustion  cone  and  its  in  the  ratio  of  methane  to  air  in  the  galleries 
luminosity  immensely  increased.    In  such  a  of  the  mine. 

case  the  lamp's  light- giving  power  may  be  (3)  The  comparisons  of  the  atmospheric 
easily  increased  without  moving  the  wick, —  pressures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  percent- 
something  which  has  frequently  led  to  the  ages  of  methane  present,  on  the  other,  were 
extinguishment  of  the  light,  with  all  that  made  at  times  when  the  results  could  be  re- 
that  might  mean.  garded  as  free  from  any  disturbing  factors. 
Study  has  been  directed  of  late  to  the  ques-  The  author  also  describes  efforts  made  to 
doll  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  determine  the  source  of  the  fire  damp  set  free, 
the  amount  of  fire  damp  in  the  colliery  work-  It  seemed  to  be  contained  in  the  spaces  be- 
bgs  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmo^here  at  tween  the  walls  of  old  workings,  as  well  as  in 
the  time.  Opinions  upon  this  subject  have  the  earth  enclosing  the  veins  of  coal.  He 
been  divided:  some  claiming  that  a  low  ba-  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  precautions 
rometcr  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  rise  likely  to  ward  off  danger  from  the  escape  of 
in  the  percentage  of  methane  in  the  headings;  fire  damp,  such  as  a  vigorous  ventilation  at 
others  refusing  to  believe  that  so  marked  times  of  low  atmospheric  pressure,  etc. 


A   LIGHTHOUSE  WITHOUT  A   KEEPER 


I 


T  frequently  happens  that  in  the  neighbor-  fog-horn.  The  lamp  is  fed  with  acetylene 
hood  of  important  seaports  there  exist  from  gas-cylinders  below.  The  flame  is  lit 
dangerous  rocks  on  which  or  near  which  it  is  and  maintained  automatically  by  means  of 
difficult  to  build  and  maintain  the  usual  type  apparatus  controlled  by  clockwork.  The 
(rf  lighthouse,  and  which  yet  call  for  a  more  siren  has  a  horn  four  feet  in  diameter  and  is 
efiective  provision  than  is  supplied  by  buoys,  worked  by  compressed  air,  for  which  there 
A  recent  article  in  Cosmos  describes  a  light-  are  three  reservoirs  in  the  tower,  as  well  as 
house  of  considerable  power  erected  at  no  two  pumps  or  air-compressors  which  work  in- 
great  cost  and  maintained  without  a  keeper,  dependently  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Peter  reservoirs.    These  compressors  are  operated 

Port,  on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  is  very  dan-  by  electric  motors  which  receive  their  current 

gCTous  by  reason  of  the  numerous  rocks  which  (three-phase  alternating)  by  submarine  cable 

up  to  the  present  have  had  no  mark.    To  do  from  a  station  built  upon  the  mainland  of 

iway  with  some  of  the  danger  attending  the  Guernsey.     The  siren,  when  in  operation,  is 

passage  of  the  Little  Russell  Channel,  a  U^t-  audible  for  a  long  distance,  sounding  at  inter- 

^KJUse  provided  with  a  fog-horn  has  been  built  vals  of  one  and  one-half  minutes, 

^n  a  small  isolated  rock   called  Platte  The  submarine  cable,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 

Fougire.    There  was  not  room  enough  to  put  long,  contains  the  three  principal  conductors 

up  a  lighthouse  with  acconmiodations  for  which  carry  the  current  (600  volts,  25  alterna- 

l^cepers;  instead,  a  small  concrete  tower  was  tions  per  second),  and  in  addition  two  second- 

^r^ctcd,  about  16  by  13  feet  in  section,  and  ary  wires,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible, 

about  65  feet  high,  carrying  a  lantern  and  the  from  the  mainland  of  Guernsey,  to  set  in 
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motion  either  of  the  motor  compressors  for  The  plant  has  cost  $42,000.  A  lighthoim 
the  siren,  and  to  receive  signals  from  the  arranged  for  keepers,  on  the  same  site,  wouii 
lighthouse.  have  cost  $300,000. 


SOME   IRISH    ELECTIONEERING    EXPERIENCES 


/^RIGINALITY  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
^^  of  the  Irish  character,  nmnifesting  itself 
in  every  condition  of  society  and  in  every 
walk  of  life;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it 
especially  prominent  in  so  fertile  a  field  as 
electioneering.  According  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwjom,  M.  P.,  in  the  Comkill  (London),  much 
more  fun  for  one's  money  is  to  be  had  at  Irish 
elections  than  at  those  of  England.  He  writes : 

There  is  very  little  of  the  printers*  bill;  few 
candidates  issue  even  an  election  address,  still 
fewer  trouble  the  electors  with  argumentative 
••literature."  You  rely  for  persuasion  upon  native 
eloquence,  supplemented  by  processions,  torches, 
tar-barrels,  and,  above  all,  by  music.  To  run  jm 
Irish  election  without  a  band  is  indeed  an  uphill 
and  depressing  business. 

Mr.  Gwjmn  foimd  this  to  be  the  case  at  his 
first  plunge  into  politics;  and  he  gives  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  election  in 
question: 

It  began  with  an  instantaneous  extinguishing  of 
all  the  town's  electric  light  at  the  moment  when  I 
alighted  on  the  platform,  coming  as  a  stranger 
selected  that  day  at  a  convention,  and  confidently 
anticipating  an  unopposed  return.  No  expen- 
enced  speaker  would  be  upset  by  a  trifle  of  this 
kind,  but  I  was  not  experienced;  my  first  address, 
delivered  in  total  darkness,  suffered;  and  when  I 
found  that  my  room  in  the  hotel  was  numbered 
thirteen  I  grew  more  Uneasy,  if  possible.  But  the 
key  of  our  opponents'  strategy  was  the  control  of 
the  bands.  One  band  they  possessed  and  utilized 
to  the  full,  drawing  crowds  after  it  irresistibly. 
Another  they  paralyzed.  It  was  always  on  tne 
point  of  commg  out,  but  one  day  instruments  were 
out  of  gear;  another  day,  when  musicians  and  all 
were  established  in  a  waeonette,  something  hap- 
pened to  the  linch-pin.  We  fell  back  on  importa- 
tion from  a  neighboring  town,  but  in  a  rash  mo- 
ment this  band  was  left  standing  unsupported  in  a 
street  some  distance  from  our  crowd.  A  swoop 
was  made  by  a  strong  party  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
two  minutes  all  instruments  were  captured  and 
borne  off.  So  began  the  fiercest  street  riot  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed:  so  fierce  that  providentially 
it  enabled  us  to  dispense  for  the  remainder  of  the 
contest  with  the  moral  effect  of  music. 

Irish  elections  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes — the  regular  and  the  irregular.  In 
elections  of  the  irregxilar  type  feeling  nms 
high;  and  yet  there  is  no  venom  in  it.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Gwjom  at  a  certain 
contest  received  a  slight  blow  from  a  stick. 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  he  relates,  as  he  stood 
♦oiiyng  to  some  people,  a  dog-cart  passed  him 


and  a  big  yoimg  farmer  in  it  took  off  his  htf 
rather  sheepishly.  On  asking  who  it  was,  Mr 
Gwynn  was  told,**That's  the  man  whohityou.*i 
Mr.  Gw3am  dtes  the  following  as  the  droO- 1 
est  and  most  humiliating  of  all  hL  electioneer- 
ing experiences: 

It  was  in  the  snowy  end  of  last  January,  and  I 
had  traveled  from  early  morning  till  eteven  at 
night.  As  the  train  drew  up  on  the  platfonn,  1, 
looking  out  for  my  friends,  perceived  a  small  axnri, 
some  twenty  or  thirty,  who,  it  was  easy  to  koov. 
were  not  there  for  my  welcome.  Presently  ooe 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  was  going  to  wwkfor 

Mr. ,  naming  our  candidate.     I  told  him  my 

name,  which,  indeed,  was  so  visible  on  mybag  that 
I  did  not  think  of  trying  concealment.  There  wai 
a  consultation.  Then  the  crowd  gathered  aboot 
me,  and  the  two  leaders  explained  to  me  that  for 
me  personally  th^  had  the  deepest  respect;  that 
they  were  sure  I  had  been  misled  as  to  the  local 

situation,  but  that  "the  streets  of  B- woakl  na 

with  blood  if  I  came  into  them,*'  and  that  there  mi 
another  train  just  starting  for  Dublin,  by  whicfa  I 
must  return.  They  added,  meaninglv,  *'  If  it  «is 
some  others  that  was  in  it  they  wouldn  t  be  so  lucky 
as  to  get  the  chance."  The  allusion  was,  I  regm 
to  say,  to  the  leader  of  my  party.  .  .  .  Meanwbfle 
there  was  I  wishing  very  much  that  it  was  "othei 
that  was  in  it,"  since  proper  arrangements  wo^M 
have  been  made  to  meet  them ;  and  very  angry  with 
my  friends  who  had  left  me  to  decide  whethfr  1 
really  must,  for  the  sake  of  honor  and  gkwy,  risk 
getting  kicked  to  bits  by  a  mob.  So  we  stood  and 
parleyed,  I  asserting  my  unalterable  determination 

to  sleep  in  B ,  they  repeating  (with  gusto)  the 

phrase  about  blood  running  in  the  streets.  At  last 
one  of  the  big  men  said  suddenly,  "Begorra,  we'B 
carry  you."  I  did  my  best  to  look  furious,  b«t 
inwardly  was  much  refieved  as  they  lifted  mc  Ukt 
a  bale  of  goods,  carried  me  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  station,  and  flung  me  into  a  carriage.  It 
surprised  me  to  nodce  that  one  of  the  two  chief 
men  (whose  name  I  had  learned — he  was  a  k)cal 
district  councilor  and  justice  of  the  peace)  ms 
watching  over  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby,  and  distribut- 
ing chastisement  to  any  of  the  younger  lads  who 
tried  to  get  a  stroke  or  a  kick  at  me.  When  I  wa* 
fairly  shut  in,  and  my  bap  flung  after  mc,  just 
before  the  train  moved  off,  he  stood  on  the  carnage 
step  and  wanted  to  shake  hands. 

One  thing  Mr.  Gwynn  is  able  to  say  for 
Irish  electioneering,  and  that  is,  the  element 
of  idealism  is  dominant  in  Irish  politics.  The 
best  proof  of  this,  he  says,  is  that  the  richest 
man  cannot  hope  by  the  most  judicious  liber- 
ality to  alter  the  complexion  of  any  cxxt- 
stituency,  be  it  Unionist  or  Nationalist  So 
much,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  said  for  the  Eng- 
lish electorate. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 

IS  THE  DEATH  OF  MARXISM  AT  HAND? 
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1 ADICAL  changes  are  impending  in  the 
^^  programs,  idetds  and  organizations 'of  the 
xialist  movement  throughout  the  world, 
;  we  are  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Paul 
trdsengriin,  the  Austrian  student  of  political 
lovements.  In  a  long,  scholarly  analysis 
i  the  progress  of  political  socialism  which 
t  contributes  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
)sterreichische  Rundschu  (Vienna),  Dr.  Weis- 
Dgriin  maintains  that  '^all  the  really  en- 
ightened  minds  of  Europe  now  recognize 
he  fact  that  theoretical  Marxism  is  nearing 
ts  end." 

The  pious  souls  whose  wishes  take  the  form  of 
ocial  ideals  for  the  future  may  still,  of  course,  be 
ouoted  by  the  hundred  thousands.  And  in  such 
ircks  the  phrases  "exploiters,"  "increment  of 
ralue,"  "inherent  law  of  capitalbtic  development," 
tre  still  regarded  as  sacred  formulas.  But  even 
n  this  army  of  believers  the  old  dogmas  are  losing 
lidr  magic,  the  doubters  are  multiplying  daily, 
rbc  issue  now  turns  upon  overcoming  "revision- 
Bm"  itself,  upon  showing  that  it  is  impossible 
A  permanently  reconcile  social  idealbm  with 
iocial  realism;  that  no  path,  however  difficult  of 
fecovery,  leads  from  Kant  to  Marx,  from  a  freer, 
Dore  real  psychological  conception  oi  things  to  a 
nechanical  socialism.  , 

This  judgment.  Dr.  Weisengrlin  admits, 
ipplies  onty  to  theoretical  Marxism.  He 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  collapse  of  "practical  Marxism"  is  a  most 
itceat  event,  and  we  are  witnessing  only  the  first 
Kt  of  this  stupendous  drama.  Those  who  think 
only  <rf a  "revolutionary  wing"  and  an  "evolution- 
iry  direction "  do  not  realize  the  true  relation  of 
things.  The  actual  facts  are  these:  as  long  as, 
following  Marx,  it  could  be  believed  that  capital- 
ism was  digging  its  own  grave,  so  long  did  the 
*t>rking  classes  need  to  follow  only  a  simple, 
straight  policy.  Continual  agitation,  enlightening 
the  masses — that  was  all.  If,  however,  it  can 
00  longer  be  held  that  the  present  social  order 
is  being  destroyed  by  industrial  development,  the 
doom  of  that  simple  policy  is  sealed.  The  ques- 
tion assumes  quite  a  different  aspect.  The  term 
"a  coberent  reactionary  mass."  applied  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  begins  to  fose  its  force.  The  new 
movement  favors  the  coalition  of  all  liberal  ele- 
ments in  order  to  remove  the  remnants  of  economic 
feudalism.  That  this  movement  is  so  general 
^^  vigorous  b  the  first  obvious  sign  of  the  decline 
«  practical  Marxism. 

"Practical  Marxism  is  based  on  a  corre- 
spondence— presumably  inevitable — between 
^  increase  of  industrialism  and  the  growth 
<rf  social  democracy."    It  is  a  strange  fact 


that  neither  Great  Britain,  which  was  the 
foimder  of  modem  industrialism,  nor  Amer- 
ica, the  real  perfecter  of  it,  can  point  to  a 
real  Social  Democratic  party.  The  Austrian 
writer  believes  that,  despite  the  strength  of 
British  trade  unionism,  political  socialism 
in  England  is  till  in  its  infancy,  and  the  same 
statement,  he  maintains,  holds  good  of  the 
United  States. 

The  comparative  weakness  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  that  country  of  pronounced  capitalism  is 
undeniable.  Nay,  even  the  anti-trust  agitation, 
which  has  dominated  politics  there  in  recent 
years,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  essentially  strength- 
ening American  socialism.  The  extension  of 
industrialism,  the  power  of  technical  concentra- 
tion, the  increase  of  great  concerns — the  growth 
of  Social  Democracy  assuredly,  then,  does  not 
depend  upon  these  factors  alone.  Its  progress 
must  turn  on  other  circumstances. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
so-called  Social  Democracy  on  the  continent, 
Dr.  Weisengrun  observes  that  "in  Austria, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  socialism  thrives 
on  the  mistakes  of  its  opponents."  He 
says: 

How  is  this  ineptitude  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
rtiay  be  regarded  as  the  tower  of  strength  of  prac- 
tical Marxism,  to  be  accounted  for?  If  the  mate- 
rialist interpretation  of  history  were  correct,  if 
political  movements  represented  directly  and 
simply  the  results  of  economic  forces,  we  should 
not  have  such  strong  remnants  of  political  and 
economic  feudalism  in  Europe,  nor  such  differenti- 
ation in  European  capitalism.  But  the  materialist 
interpretation  of  history  is  fundamentally  errone- 
ous. The  striving  for  economic  power  is  not  the 
sole  ruler  of  the  world — sexual  relations,  emotional 
considerations,  to  some  extent  abstract  thinking, 
and  other  factors,  influence  the  devious  road  of 
economic  development.  The  social  straight  road 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  one-sided,  even 
if  able,  economists. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  Marxism,  continues 
this  writer,  that  "it  cannot  adapt  itself  at 
all  to  a  healthy  capitalism  .  .  .  and 
that  it  forgets  the  fact  that  there  is  in  proc- 
ess a  veritable  rejuvenation  of  capitalism 
in  general." 

Thus  we  have  a  rivalry  between  the  lack  of 
insight  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  political  impo- 
tence of  practical  Marxism.  In  England  there  is 
no  such  struggle,  owin^  to  the  discernment  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Prussia  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
how  the  Government,  too,  by  its  reactionary 
policy  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  socialists. 


INVESTORS'  PROTECTION 

WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 


The  Passing  of  Gorporatioii 
lordship'' 


'Over- 


A  NOTHER  great  banker  made  it  clear  last 
^^  month  that  he  regards  the  expression  of 
the  popular  will  that  there  be  more  democracy 
in  the  management  of  corporations  as  some- 
thing worth  while  recognizing. 

It  is  fortunate  to  find  such  men  as  Otto  H. 
Kahn  taking  a  public-spirited  attitude  on 
this  question.  Mr.  Kahn  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  and  was 
one  of  the  closest  associates  of  the  late  £.  H. 
Harriman.  In  the  course  of  an  address  on 
the  life  of  that  remarkable  financier  and  rail- 
road genius  Mr.  Kahn  said: 

His  [Harriman's]  death  coincided  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  our  economic 
development.  His  career  was  the  embodiment  of 
unfettered  individualism.  For  better  or  for  worse 
— ^personally  I  believe  for  better,  unless  we  go  too 
far  and  too  fast — the  people  appear  determined 
to  put  limits  and  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of 
economic  power  and  overlordship,  just  as  in 
former  days  they  put  limits  and  restraints  upon 
the  absolutism  of  rulers. 

A  writer  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
October,  1909,  shortly  after  Mr.  Harriman's 
death,  said: 

With  him  an  epoch  closed — the  one-man  rule 
of  great  railroads.  A  group  of  the  world's  ablest 
are  keeping  up  the  work — better,  so  the  critics 
say.  But  not  one  of  them  could  do  it  as  he  did, 
alone  and  absolute. 

These  two  ideas  are  similar.  But  in  the 
light  of  present  tendencies,  Mr.  Kahn's 
thought  has  new  significance.  It  throws 
additional  light  upon  the  changed  attitude 
which  the  "big  interests"  are  taking  toward 
the  public. 

We  spoke  last  month  of  the  defensive  posi- 
tions which  appear  to  have  been  taken  by 
these  "interests"  on  the  question  of  Govern- 
ment regulation.  Mr.  Harriman's  friend  and 
confidant  was  asked  if  he  did  not  have  in 
mind  as  one  of  the  events  of  the  new  epoch 
to  which  he  referred,  the  present  efforts  of 
the  Hadley 'Commission  to  formulate  some 
plan  whereby  the  Government  might  insist 
that  investors  be  taken  more  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  railroads  having  securities  for 
sale.  Mr.  Kahn  did  not  reply  directly, 
'^'•eat  bankers  do  not  talk  offhand  on  big 
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questions,  especially  those  which  concern 
their  own  business.  They  fear  being  mis- 
imderstood.  However,  Mr.  Kahn  let  it  be 
inferred  that  he  favored  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  corporations  and  the  publk. 

Practising  What  They  Preach 

\>fR.  OTTO  H.  KAHN  is  one  of  tbedircc- 
^^''  tors  of  the  vast  system  of  railroads  which 
bears  the  name  "Hairiman."  It  was  a  mere 
coincidence,  perhs^,  that  only  a  few  days 
after  he  had  given  so  intimate  a  view  of  the 
personality  of  the  man  who  made  that  s>v 
tem  great,  official  annoimcement  should  have 
been  forthcoming  of  a  plan  comprehoKiing 
the  expenditure  of  miitions  for  the  imiirove- 
ment  and  development  of  those  properties. 
It  was  a  coincidence,  too,  that  in  the  same 
week  a  Western  banker  should  havededared, 
in  testifying  before  the  Hadley  Commission, 
that  "capital  is  as  patriotic  as  the  men  who 
control  it."  But  these  three  incidents  formed 
a  chain  of  significant  finandal  news. 

The  determination  of  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  "Harriman  Padfics"  to  under- 
take such  work  at  this  time  was  everywhere 
hailed  as  rather  upsetting  the  "orthodox" 
view  of  railroad  men,  that  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  raise  rates,  and  unless  regulatory 
legislation  were  to  cease,  progress  would  halt 

President  Lovett  and  his  associates  are  pa- 
triotic. Theyproposea"squaredeal"withcap- 
i tal  and  with  the  people  of  the  West,  whom  they 
aim  to  serve.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  the 
spirit  of  fair  and  open  dealing  should  prevail 
as  between  the  corporations  and  the  publk 
just  as  it  prevails  in  business  between  man 
and  man.    They  are  confident  of  success. 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  are 
carrying  on  the  work  which  Harriman  be- 
gan— differently,  it  is  true,  but  with  no  less 
a  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  the  West  than 
that  which  furnished  their  former  general 
with  a  motive  for  his  achievements. 

A  Cheerful  English  Critic 

TT  is  encouraging  to  find  a  cheerful  \4ew  of 
^  the  general  railroad  situation  being  taken 
by  an  authority  who  has  been  train^  in  an 
entirely  different  school  of  criticism. 
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W.  M.  Acworth,  the  highest  authority  on 
railroads  in  Great  Britain,  says  that  '^  in  actual 
economy  of  operation  the  railwa3rs  of  the 
United  States  are  first  in  the  world."  The 
diief  fault  which  he  finds  is  one  for  which 
many  of  our  own  prominent  railroad  men 
have  already  realized  they  must  seek  a  rem- 
edy. On  his  recent  departure  for  home,  after 
several  weeks  of  study  of  conditions  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Acworth  said,  with  reference  to 
America's  railroad  administration: 


??. 


I  think  the  centralization  of  administrative 
X  in  your  headquarters  offices  in  Chicago  and 
York,  while  tending  doubtless  to  efficiency  and 
economy,  is  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the 
present  strained  relations  between  the  railways  and 
the  public.  As  a  wise  railway  friend  of  mine  says, 
"the  counter  between  the  salesman  and  the  cus- 
tomer is  too  wide." 

Rdationship  of  a  more  personal  character 
between  the  railroad  executives  and  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Acworth  believes,  would  work  won- 
ders. He  would  have  officers  clothed  with 
large  discretionary  powers  living  among  the 
people  of  the  West  and  South,^stud3ring  local 
problems  and  getting  first-hand  knowledge  of 
how  to  bring  ^e  services  of  their  roads  up  to 
the  point  of  maximum  efficiency. 

"Time  was,"  said  Mr.  Acworth,  "when 
your  railways  had  a  good  many  skeletons  in 
their  cupboards  and  t]^en  they  naturally  kept 
them  shut.  Nowadays  the  skeletons  are  all 
buried  and  I  think  the  railways  would  do 
well  to  open  their  cupboards  and  let  the  public 
see  how  sweet  and  clean  they  are." 

The  "Aldiich  Plan'' 

VIOST  business  men  know,  from  actual 
^^*  experience,  though  probably  few  would 
be  able  to  ofiFer  a  technical  explanation  of  it, 
what  a  source  of  aggravation  the  cotmtry's 
present "  inelastic  "  Government  bond  secured 
note  issues  can  be,  whenp  money  is  "tight." 
The  supplanting,  or,  at  least,  the  supplement- 
ing of,  these  old  note  issues  with  notes  based 
upon  the  credit  instruments  of  the  coimtry's 
commercial  business  is  a  significant  feature  of 
a  proposal  which  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  incidents  in  last  month's  news. 

An  "Americanized  Central  Bank" — that  is 
what  some  one  has  rather  happily  called  the 
Reserve  Association  which  is  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  plan  recently  proposed  by 
Senator  Aldrich,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Monetary  Conunission,  for  the  reform  of  the 
country's  currency  system. 

In  ^  of  the  technical  provisions  of  the 
plan   the  average  reader  will   scarcely  be 


interested.  His  concern  is  more  about  the 
results  which  are  sought  to  be  accomplished 
through  it.  Viewed  broadly,  it  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  any  of  the  other  plans  which 
have  been  so  widely  discussed  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.    Its  principal  aims  are: 

The  coordination  of  the  cotmtry's  bank- 
ing machinery;  and  the  provision  of  a  means 
of  getting  money  when  money  is  most  needed. 

Our  bankers  have  for  some  time  realized 
that  the  present  banking  system  could  not 
much  longer  be  retained,  if  we  were  to  keep 
up  with  all  of  the  complex  problems  whidi 
naturally  confront  any  great  commercial 
nation,  and  if  we  were  to  compete  in  finanical 
strength  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
But  they  have  been  divided  in  opinion— 
apparently  hopelessly  so  at  times— as  to 
whether  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  change. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  and  no  less  im- 
portant, that  at  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
just  before  Lincoln's  Birthday,  representa- 
tives of  many  of  the  coimtry's  largest  finan- 
cial institutions  passed  resolutions  approving 
of  most  of  the  details  of  the  "Aldrich  Plan." 

Under  some  such  plan  as  that  which  Sena- 
tor Aldrich  has  submitted  for  discussion, 
more  "money"  could  be  created  when  the 
demand  for  it  was  greatest,  and  it  would 
automatically  retire  •  itself  as  the  demand 
diminished.  That  would  tend  to  insure 
"peaceful  finance" — something  which  every 
investor  would  welcome. 

** Expectations''  as  tiie  Basis 
of  Value 

A  THOUSAND  or  more  holders  of  irri- 
-^^  gation  bonds  recently  had  their  inter- 
est coupons,  which  they  had  sent  in  for 
collection,  returned  to  them  with  the  ex- 
planation, "No  funds."  Immediately,  on 
all  sides,  there  were  heard  expressions  of 
dismay,  of  which  the  following  are  typical: 

I  am  a  woman  with  so  small  a  property  that  I 
dare  not  lose.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  pro- 
tect my  interest — and  have  no  money  to  do  it 
with,  anyhow. 

I  am  utterly  astounded.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  bonds,  which  were  so  highly  commended,  are 
worthless?    What  shall  I  do  about  it? 

The  experience  through  which  these  in- 
vestors are  passing  may  well  serve  as  an  ob- 
ject lesson  for  those  who  have  irrigation  securi- 
ties offered  to  them  in  the  futiu-e.  For  that 
reason  there  is  justification  enough  for  a 
recurrence  to  an  investment  question  which 
has  been  discussed  in  these  columns  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  past. 
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The  latest  failures  in  this  field  of  enterprise 
are  of  two  companies  organized  under  the 
"Carey  Act,"  one  to  operate  in  Idaho,  the 
other  in  Montana.  Neither  one  of  the  proj- 
ects was  of  the  wildcat  type;  both  were 
promoted  by  bankers  who,  by  reason  of  past 
successes,  had  long  been  rejgarded  as  meriting 
the  confidence  of  the  public;  both  were  con- 
sidered promising. 

What,  then,  does  it  mean  that  in  no  longer 
than  a  year  after  the  bonds  were  widely  dis- 
tributed, the  holders  are  left  "high  and 
dry" — cut  off,  for  no  one  knows  how  long, 
from  the  income  on  what  they  believed  to 
be  sound  investments,  and  wondering  what 
is  to  become  of  their  principal? 

It  means  that  the  bankers  who  were  pri- 
marily interested  in  financing  the  two  enter- 
prises overextended  their  operations.  Their 
capital  resources  proved  inadequate  for  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  plants — the 
dams,  reservoirs,  canals  and  ditches,  without 
which  the  "water  rights"  underlying  the 
bonds  become  useless,  and  the  lands  securing 
the  bonds  are  left  barren,  non-productive 
and  of  little  value. 

Against  such  a  contingency — ^unforeseen, 
of  course,  in  these  particular  instances — ^re- 
peated warnings  had  been  sounded.  This 
magazine  gave  its  share  of  them.  It  is  espe- 
ciaUy  unfortunate  that  they  remained  im- 
heard,  or  at  any  rate  unheeded,  by  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  risks  with  their  savings. 
The  values  behind  the  bonds  of  these  two 
companies  at  the  time  of  their  issuance  and 
sale  were  merely  potential;  they  were  condi- 
tioned entirely  upon  results  which  the  pro- 
moters expected  to  obtain  from  their  under- 
takings ;  there  was  little  of  the  real  about  them. 

There  will  be  other  issues  of  "construction 
bonds"  like  these.  It  is  probably  right  there 
should  be.  The  future  of  the  industry  of 
irrigation  farming  is  assured,  and  it  ought 
to  command  such  capital  as  it  needs  for  its 
fullest  development.  There  is  certain  to 
result,  however,  a  finer  sense  on  the  part  of 
investors  of  discrimination  between  bonds 
which  are  speculative  and  those  which,  repre- 
senting properties  that  are  "going,"  have 
entered  the  ranks  of  investments.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  not  a  few.  There  are  proper 
places  for  both  classes. 

Banker's  Responsibility  on  Trial 

"  PROTECTIVE"  committees  have  been 
*    formed  to  represent  the  holders  of  the  ir- 
rigation bonds  that  have  been  described.  The 
tasks  before  these  committees  are  to  reorgan- 


ize the  companies  referred  to,  and  to  convert 
potential  values  into  real.  They  must  put  the 
water  on  the  lands.  When  wat^r  is  furnished 
to  the  settlers,  life  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
tract liens,  deposited  as  seauity  for  the 
bonds — the  companies'  only  source  of  in- 
come, from  which  to  meet  their  obligatioDs, 
both  principal  and  interest.  To  do  this.will 
take  time  and  a  good  deal  of  money.  Bond- 
holders must  necessarily  be  patient. 

All  of  this  is  to  admit  frankly  that  the  pic- 
ture is  not  without  its  shadows.  The  source 
of  the  lights  is  in  the  hope  which  may  not 
unreasonably  be  entertained  that  bankers 
and  protective  committees  will  leave  nothing 
undone  to  justify  the  trust  which  these  in- 
vestors have  placed  in  them. 

Reputations  are  at  stake.  And  so  is  in- 
vestment confidence.  Much  attention  has 
recently  been  given  by  the  popular  press  to 
the  question:  "Where  shall  the  responsibility 
for  improvident  financing  be  placed?"  The 
cases  in  point  afford  extent  opportunities 
to  demonstrate  how  much  banking  re^x>n- 
sibility  may  i^ean  to  the  small  investor. 

Wanted :  Employment  for  Small 
Savings 

"flT^HAT  to  do  with  a  little  savings  fund  of 
^^  a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  a  questicm 
which  is  being  asked  with  increasing  fre- 
quency by  people  all  over  the  country. 

Time  was  when  the  answer,  "Put  it  in  a 
savings  bank,"  would  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  But  nowada>'s 
many  people  are  less  inclined  to  act  upon  such 
advice.  Not  that  they  distrust  the  banks— 
they  are  merely  engaged  in  what  some  one  has 
called  "an  incipient  revolt"  against  the  three 
and  four  per  cent,  interest  paid  to  depositors 
by  the  average  savings  institution. 

Whenever  a  critic  finds  himself  dealing  with 
a  prospective  investor  who  feek  that  he  has 
been  "hit"  by  the  much  mooted  cost  of  living, 
and  who — as  one  recently  wrote  to  this  de- 
partment— ^is  "  more  inclined  to  take  a  chance 
for  better  )deld  than  formerly,"  he  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  alternative. 

The  pity  is  that  the  range  of  choice  in  in- 
vestments suitable  for  such  people  b  so  nar- 
row. He  who  imdertakes  the  selection  of 
something  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  these  cases,  first  turns  instinctively  to 
high-grade  standard  bonds.  But  this  field  is 
practically  closed  to  him,  and  all  because  the 
"captains  of  industry,"  the  managers  of  the 
great  industries  upon  which  most  of  the 
soundest  securities  are  based,  have  failed  to 
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recognize  how  important  is  the  aggregate 
borrowing  power  controlled  by  those  to  whom 
American  financiers  are  sometimes  wont  to 
refer,  more  or  less  contemptuously,  as  "the 
littie  people." 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  question 
among  investment  twinkers.  Those  who  have 
already  studied  it  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  little  more  than  mere  habit  which 
is  re^x)nsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  creating  securities  in  such  form  as  to 
make  them  available  only  for  the  person 
whose  savings  acciunulations  are  large.  A 
banker  whose  business  is  in  the  Middle  West 
recently  said  to  the  writer: 

We  have  decided  that,  in  future  purchases  of 
new  bond  issues,  we  shall  insist  upon  a  certain  pro- 
fortum  of  each  being  made  in  small  denominations. 
If  more  distributors  would  take  this  attitude,  we 
should  soon  be  getting  our  supply  of  "small" 
bonds  from  the  big  syndicates  themselves. 

Reforming  the  ''Curb'' 

'MEW  YORK'S  "outside"  market  is  about 
'*'^  to  undergo  another  reform.  Its  pictur- 
esque crowd  of  brokers,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  trade  in  miscellaneous  "securi- 
ties," now  propose  to  adopt  a  formal  consti- 
tution. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
the  most  important  feature  of  this  document 
will  be  that  which  makes  provision  for  more 
careful  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  which  are  dealt  in.  Any 
extension  of  the  endeavors  already  begun  to 
render  more  difficult  the  public  distribution 
of  worthless  paper,  will  be  welcomed  through- 
out the  country.  . 

Types  of  Popular  Investments 

CEARCH  for  means  to  employ  prudently 
the  savings  of  one  who  has  accumulated 
OQ]y  a  few  hundreds,  painstaking  though  it  has 
to  be  under  existing  conditions,  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  fruitless.  There  are  some  good  rail- 
road and  industrial,  and  not  a  few  municipal 
and  public  service  corporation  bonds  to  be  had 
in  denominations  as  low  as  $ioo.    Many  of 


them  sell  at  prices  to  yield  between  4  and 
5  per  cent.  They  are  the  most  suitable 
for  the  average  investor  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  returns  on  a  savings  bank  deposit. 
They  offer  more  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
safety. 

But  there  may  be  special  circimistances 
operating  to  take  one  into  the  field  of  still 
higher  income-bearing  securities.  If  so,  the 
demand  will  perhaps  be  more  easUy  met,  even 
though  the  care  of  selection  must  needs  be 
greater. 

Securities  based  upon  improved  real  estate 
are  being  rapidly  popularized.  These  differ 
widely  in  their  fimdamental  characteristics, 
and  in  investment  merits,  but  as  a  class  they 
are  gaining  a  sure  and  important  position. 
They  may  be  recommended  in  cases  where 
they  are  to  be  purchased  from  "specialists" 
of  long  experience  and  good  repute.  Here 
the  range  of  yield  is  between  4^  and  6  per 
cent. 

More  recently  much  of  the  cream  of  the 
business  originating  with  investors  of  moder- 
ate means  appears  to  have  been  secured  by 
those  who  have  offered  small  issues  of  indus- 
trial preferred  stocks  with  an  average  yield 
of  7  per  cent.  There  are  excellent  invest- 
ments of  this  type.  Among  the  best  of  the 
newer  ones  are  several  of  long-established 
concerns,  so  issued  as  either  to  constitute  a 
permanent  prior  charge  on  earnings  or  to  give 
to  a  majority  of  their  owners  the  right  to  say 
what  charges  may  be  set  up  in  the  future. 
But  those  of  imtrained  judgment  should 
scarcely  trust  themselves  in  making  definite 
selection  of  shares,  however  excellent  they 
may  be  as  a  class. 

Security  dealers  with  careers  long  and  dis- 
tinguished enough  to  have  constituted  them 
"investment  bankers"  in  that  difficult  spe- 
cialty of  industrial  stocks  are,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  scarce  outside  the  larger  cities. 
Fortunately,  however,  with  the  successful 
development  of  banking  by  mail,  the  advice 
of  these  bankers  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  investor,  wherever  he  may  be 
situated.  It  is  upon  such  advice  that  he 
ought  to  place  the  most  dependence. 
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npHERE  are  some  writers,  with  numerous  vol- 
^  umes  to  their  credit,  whose  art  may  easily  be 
summarized  in  a  few  lines.  Robert  Herrick  is  not 
one  of  them.  And  yet  he  cannot  be  called  versa- 
tile in  the  accepted  sense.  From  first  to  last,  his 
writings  seem  to  follow  certain  clearly  defined 
lines,  both  in  form  and  thought  and  spirit.  Though 
now  and  then  venturing  into  the  realm  of  verse,  he 
is  above  all  a  writer  of  prose.  And  though  from 
time  to  time  he  puts  out  charming  short  stories,  the 
novel  is  his  true  field..  Moreover,  in  that  field  he 
adheres  closely  to  a  manner  of  relation  that  had 
reached  perfection  even  in  his  earliest  books.  Nor 
is  it  of  any  use  to  search  his  works  for  sudden 
changes  of  opinion  or  moods  contrasting  sharplv 
against  the  prevailing  temperamental  background. 
For  fifteen  years  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  moved  by  the  same  spirit,  the  same  outlook 
upon  life,  the  same  conception  of  its  deeper  reali- 
ties, the  same  intense  craving  to  place  the  truth 
uppermost.  Not  as  if  he  had  not  changed  and 
grown,  but  his  growth  has  moved  him  onward 
along  lines  distinctly  foreshadowed  from  the  first 
moment  he  endeavored  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
public. 

No,  if  it  be  found  difficult,  ^  I  have  found  it,  to 
characterize  him  in  a  few,  quick  sentences,  the 
cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  the  width  of  his 
horizons.  To  define  him  concisely  is  to  define  the 
American  people  itself.  For  among  writers  of  our 
own  day.  living  or  dead,  there  is  none  that  to  me 
seems  to  have  deserved  more  truly  to  be  character- 
ized as  **  national."  And  I  am  not  having  in  mind 
the  wholly  subordinate  fact  that  he  moves  his 
scene  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
giving  us  in  the  same  volume  equally  faithful  pic- 
tures of  New  England  and  Chicago,  of  the  big  city 
and  the  depopulated  country.  He  is  national  for 
no  less  reason  than  the  reflection  of  our  entire,  vast 
American  panorama  on  every  page,  in  every  sen- 
tence, of  all  his  larger  works.  Like  a  tfue  artist,  he 
is  always  working  in  terms  of  individual  life — 
placing  before  us  a  gallery  of  real  men  and  women 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  American  writer  and  few 
foreign  ones  can  be  credited  with — but  in  what 
happens  to  those  individuals  we  find  mirrored  what 
is  at  the  same  time  happening  to  the  nation  in  its 
entirety.^ ^  Strikes,  panics,  country- wide  unrests, 
"booms"  that  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean — these 
are  present  everywhere  not  only  as  painted 
backgrounds,  hanging  flatly  and  stiflly  behmd  the 
moving  creatures  in  the  foreground,  but  as  vital 
factors,  affecting  intimately  the  daily  lives  of  the 
simplest  and  humblest. 

This  being  so,  one  might  expect  to  find  Herrick 
widely  read  and  highly  praised.  But  such  is  far 
from  the  case.  None  of  his  books  can  be  said  to 
have  met  with  a  truly  popular  success.  And 
among']|the  critics  he  has  gained  his  just  dues  from 
only  a  few  discerning  spirits  like  William  Dean 
Howells,  Frederick  Tabfer  Cooper,  and  Francis 
Hackett.    Again  an  explanation  seems  hard  to 


find — and  again  I  venture  to  offer  one  that  has 
occurred  to  me.  All  of  Herrick's  novels  show 
plenty  of  "action,"  even  when  that  word  is  applied 
in  the  narrower  sense  which  makes  movemeot 
almost  synonymous  with  violence.  His  men  aiwl 
women  hve  and  love,  fight  and  strive,  suflFer  and 
rejoice.  The  sex  note — so  long  predominant  in  aP 
poetry — is  heard  from  one  cover  to  another  in  all 
nis  books.  Business,  nowadays  the  "theme"  to 
which  writers  in  fashion  turn  with  increaang 
absorption,  is  treated  with  an  insistency  and  in- 
sight such  as  perhaps  none  but  Balzac  has  ever 
bdfore  bestowed  oh  it.  But  for  all  this — and  here 
comes  my  explanation — the  real  happenii^  of 
each  story  lie  within  the  dim  confines  of  human 
souls.  Herrick's  novels  are,  at  bottom,  psycholog- 
ical— physical  movements  have  value  only  in  so 
far  as  they  render  visible  the  subtle  movements  of 
the  spirit  within.  And  to  an  understanding  of  this 
deeper  aspect  of  life  the  general  reading  public  oi 
our  land  has  not  yet  arrived,  I  fear.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  signs  a-plenty  to  indicate  that  such 
an  understanding  is  now  spreading  rapidly,  and 
herein  I  find  the  safest  promise  ol  a  coming  na- 
tional recognition  of  Herrick's  art. 

He  is  still  a  young  man,  this  writer  who  deals  so 
audaciously  with  the  secret  powers  that  force  and 
hem  not  only  our  public  but  our  private  existences 
Born  in  1868  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  has  spent 
almost  all  his  life  in  the  shadow  of  some  great 
institution  of  learning.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  '90,  he  taught  firet  in  hb  own  university 
and  then  at  Chicago,  where  he  has  been  professor 
of  English  since  1893.  Now  and  then  it  nas  bee& 
hinted  that  his  art  took  both  the  best  and  largest 
share  of  his  time  and  energy:  But  I  doubt  that 
such  is  the  case.  If  mjr  information  be  correct,  as 
I  think.  Professor  Herrick  has  the  deepest  re^>ect 
and  affection  for  his  original  profession,  and  he 
stavs  on  not  merely  to  draw  a  salary  but  because 
of  his  devotion  to  the  treacher's  mission  and  he 
faith  in  his  own  ability  to  fill  it.  That  he  exerts 
a  mighty  influence  over  the  students  who  come  in 
contact  with  him  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Having  always  held  that  the  author's  private  life 
tends  rattier  to  obscure  than  to  shed  light  on  his 
writings,  Professor  Herrick  has  kept  his  own  person- 
ality so  scrupulously  in  the  background  that  hardly 
an  Item  of  the  usual  silly  gossip  has  found  its  w^y 
into  print.  What  little  has  become  known  of  his 
private  existence  outside  of  his  immediate  circle 
seems  to  show  him  capable  of  rising  above  his  own 
idiosyncrasies  to  full  and  clear  understanding  of 
currents  with  which  he  has  no  inherent  sympathy. 
He  knows  and  loves  every  form  of  art,  and  some  of 
the  stories  told  about  him  indicate  an  almost  un- 
canny sensitiveness  to  formal  perfection.  Yet 
every  one  of  his  books  may  be  regarded  as  a  plea 
for  an  "ethical"  rather  than  "esthetical"  concep- 
tion both  of  life  and  of  art. 

Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  published  twelve 
volumes  in  all.    As  I  have  found  no  trace  of  any 
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romplete  bibliography,  I  shall  give  a  chronological 
ist  of  these  volumes,  leaving  aside  his  verse  and 
hose  short  stories  that  have  not  been  republished 
n  book  form: 

"Literary  Love-letters"  (stories),  1897;  "The 
Vfan  Who  Wins"  (novel),  1897;  "Love's  Di- 
^mma"  (stories),  1898;  "The  Gospel  of  Free- 
lom"  (novel).  1898;  "The  Web  of  Life"  (novel). 
1900;  "Jock  o*  Dreams,  or  the  Real  World" 
(novel),  1901;  "Their 
Child"  (novelette)  1903; 
"The  Common  Lot" 
(aovel)  1901;  "The 
Memoirs  of  an  American 
Citizen"  (novel),  1905; 
"Together"  (novel), 
1908;  "The  Master  of 
the  Inn"  (story),  1908; 
"A  Life  for  a  Life"  (nov- 
el), 1910.^ 

Beginning  with  "The 
Gospel  of  Freedom,"  each 
one  of  his  novels  would 
richly  deserve  a  detailed 
analysis  such  as  cannot 
come  in  question  here.  I 
have  already  referred  to 
the  dominant  note  of 
"nationalism,"  as  op- 
posed to  our  all  too  fre- 
quent and  often  all  too 
futile  "localism,"  that 
runs  through  them  all. 
Another  note  not  less 
prevalent  may  be  de- 
scribed as  "social"  and 
juxtaposed  to  that  over- 
weening demand  for  indi- 
vidual expression  which 
ran  rampant  through 
roost  of  the  literature 
rooting  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. This  is  the  more 
surprising    as    Professor 

Herrick  himself  seems  at  heart  to  be  strongly  in- 
dividualistic both  in  his  sympathies  and  his  pro- 
clivities. Nothing  but  true  insight  can  account  for 
this  conquest  of  innate  tendencies — an  insight  that 
finds  one  of  its  most  striking  formulations  in  a  sen- 
tence from  "The  Web  of  Life,"  where  Herrick  says 
that:  "In  striving  restlessly  to  get  plunder  and 
power  and  joy,  men  weave  the  mysterious  web  of 
life  for  ends  no  human  mind  can  know." 

^' The  first  two  volumes  were  published  by  Scribner's.  the 
wM  \n  Herbert  8.  Stone  Sc  Co.  (Chicago)  and  all  the  rest 
uf  the  M acminan  OomiMny. 
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There  is  here  also  a  distinct  touch  of  mysticism 
that  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  realistic 
means  generally  employed  by  the  author.  And 
as  we  go  on  from  novel  to  novel,  we  find  this  ele- 
ment more  and  more  tangible,  though  never  per- 
mitted to  intrude  itself  to  an  extent  that  might 
obscure  the  everyday  clearness  of  events  and  char- 
acters. Even  Van  Harrington,  the  man  who  began 
his  career  in  the  prisoner's  pen  of  a  Chicago  police 
court  and  whom  we  are 
permitted  to  follow  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  writes  of 
his  own  experience:  "All 
my  life  has  been  given  to 
practical  facts,  yet  I  know 
that  at  the  end  of  all 
things  there  are  no  facts." 
in  A  Life  for  a  Life," 
at  last,  this  suggestion  of 
vague,  deep-lying  reali- 
ties, too  subtle  for  clear 
formulation,  swells  into 
orchestral  p>ower,  so  that 
the  whole  work  is  colored 
by  it  and  becomes  intel- 
ligible only  in  so  far  as  our 
own  souls  are  open  to  its 
appeal.  This  latest  novel 
of  Professor  Herrick's  has 
left  the  naturalistic  start- 
ing point  and  stands 
squarely  on  that  ad- 
vanced ground  which  has 
been  cleared  by  such  men 
as  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  and 
the  Russian  writers  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  is  an 
immense  allegory,  but  not 
of  the  kind  that  Bunyan 
gave  us,  Rather  there  is 
a  kinship  with  that  Greek 
sculpture  which  distilled 
the  all-human  out  of  the 
fleeting  humanity  of  the  moment.  Yet  this  art, 
which  makes  so  strongly  for  the  typical,  is  impres- 
sionistic at  the  same  time,  abandoning  no  whit  of 
what  the  nineteenth  century  gained  along  these  lines 
and  insisting  sharply  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  indi- 
vidual moment.  It  is  in  this  combination  of  appar- 
ently opposed  qualities  that  I  seek  the  determining 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  that  is  to  come,  and 
it  is  because  I  discover  just  that  combination  in 
Herrick's  later  work  that  I  expect  him  to  give 
us  what  we  have  not  yet — an  American  "Com^die 
Humaine." 
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TT  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  the  fact  that  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  the  "  high  poet  and  calamitous  philoso- 
pher/' must  be  jud|:ed  "in  the  serene  atmosphere 
of  history  which  he  infinitely  despised."  A  clear, 
impartial  study  of  the  life  of  Nietzsche,  which 
appeared  some  years  ago  from  the  pen  of  the 
Frenchman,  Daniel  Halivy,  has  now  been  trans- 
lated into  English.*  In  this  volume  we  get  not 
only  the  philosopher  but  the  man, — a  sort  of  per- 
sonal acQuaintance  with  that  extraordinary  being 
who  died  comparatively^  unknown  only  a  decade 
ago  and  yet  who  has,  in  that  short  time,  become  (as 
he  himself  predicted)  one  of  the  great  European 
reputations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  pres- 
ent volume  (translated  by  J.  M.  Hone)  has  an 
appreciative  introduction  by  T.  M.  Kettle. 

A  new  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,*  by  Frank  Frank- 
fort Moore,  has  for  an  introduction  the  happily 
phrased  remarks  of  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson's  biog- 
rapher, on  the  author  of  "The  Deserted  Village." 
Boswell,  it  will  be  remembered,  called  Goldsmith 
"the  Benjamin  of  the  large  family  of  eighteenth 
century  poets,  of  whom  Dryden  was  the  Jacob  and 
Pope  the  Judah."  All  Englishmen,  to  quote  fur- 
ther from  BoswelFs  words  written  at  the  time, 
"venerate  Dryden,  admire  Pope,  esteem  Young, 
quote  Gray,  neglect  Thomson,  ignore  Johnson, 
tolerate  Cowper,  and  love  Cioldsmith."  The  liter- 
ature of  Goidsmithiana  is  increasing  every  year. 
The  present  volume  is  ample  enough  m  the  number 
of  pages  and  sufficientljr  full  in  personal  description 
and  references  to  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
already  large  list. 

A  very  sympathetic  study  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  characters  of  all  French  history, 
Lafayette,  comes  to  us  under  the  title  "The 
Household  of  the  Lafayettes,"'  bjr  Edith  Sichel. 
The  family  of  the  Lafayettes,  this  illuminating 
biographer  tells  us,  belong  to  the  small  company, 
so  little  known,  of  "holy-minded  men  and  women 
who  irradiate  the  last  years  of  the  old  order  in 
France."  A  study  of  the  aristocratic  world  at 
Paris  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
shows  many  winsome  and  great-souled  personalities, 
as  well  as  perhaps  a  p-eater  number  of  the  sordid, 
cruel,  and  corrupt  kind.  Miss  Sichel  makes  the 
Lafayette  family  stand  for  the  very  best  and  no- 
blest in  the  old  regime  of  France,  which  tried 
"vainly  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  by  calling  a 
recreant  aristocracy  to  set  its  house  in  order." 

SOCIOLOGY:  ECONOMICS 

Through  its  publications,  as  well  as  its  other 
activities,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  doing 
much  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  saner  forms  of 
charitable  effort.  A  series  of  four  volumes*  de- 
voted to  the  general  subject  of  correction  and  pre- 
vention was  prepared  for  the  Eighth  International 

>  The  Life  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  By  Daniel  HalGvy. 
MacraiUan.     368  pp.     $2.50. 

>  The  Life  of  OliVer  Goldsmith.  By  P.  Frankfort  Moore. 
Dutton.     402  pp..  por.    $3.60. 

<The  Hooseholdof  the  Lafayettes.  By  Edith  Sichel. 
Dutton.     354  pp..  ppr.    $2. 

«Oorrection  and  Preyentlon.  Edited  by  Charles  Rich- 
'  •  "  *4rson.  New  York  Oharities  Publication  Oom- 
U.,  1322  pp..  Ul.     $10. 


Prison  Congress,  held  in  Washington  last  October. 
Prof.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  the  responsible  editor  of  tbe 
series.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
prison  reform  by  the  editor  and  to  an  essay  oa 
*' Criminal  Law  in  the  United  States"  by  PresKfent 
Eugene  Smith  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York.  In  the  second  volume  "Penal  and  Re- 
formatory Institutions"  are  considered  by  sizterfi 
leading  authorities.  Dr.  Henderson  treats  in  die 
third  volume  of  "  Preventive  Agencies  and  Meth- 
ods," and  a  special  volume  on  the  "PreN'entivt 
Treatment  of  Neglected  Children"  is  contributed 
by  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  of  the  Sage  Foundation. 
assisted  by  various  specialists  who  write  on  special 
topics.  The  extremely  practical  bearing  of  the 
work  now  being  conducted  by  the  Sage  Foundatiaa 
is  illustrated  by  the  attention  that  it  has  given  to 
the  new  use  of  concrete  as  a  building  material 
The  frontispiece  of  Dr.  Hart's  volume  is  a  photo- 
graph of  an  up-to-date  children's  cottage  bliilt  of 
concrete  and  provided  with  outdoor  sleepiiig 
porches. 

Prof.  Charies  Zueblin,  formeriy  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  author  of  "The  Religion  of  a  Demo- 
crat," has  just  brought  out  a  new  volume  c^  essays 
which  he  has  entitled  "Democracy  and  the  Over- 
man."' In  his  trenchant,  at  times  bitter,  style. 
Professor  Zueblin  pays  his  compliments  to  the 
" overspedalized "  business  man,  the  "overesti- 
mated Anglo-Saxon,  the  "  overcomplaccnt " 
American,  the  "overthrown  superstition  of  sex, 
the  "overdue  wages  of  the  overman's  wife,"  tbe 
"overtaxed  credulity"  of  newspaper  readers,  the 
"overworked  political  platitudes,'  and  the  "over- 
looked charters"  of  cities. 

Miss  Emma  Goldman,  who  has  been  character- 
ized as  "the  most  notorious,  insistent,  rebellious, 
and  enigmatical  person  in  the  United  States  of 
America, "  has  just  published  her  first  book.  Thii 
volume,  entitled  "Anarchism  and  Other  Elsaays,"* 
sets  forth  her  point  of  view  on  anarchism  in  general, 
prisons,  patriotism,  puritanism,  woman,  marriage 
and  love,  and  the  drama.  These  essays,  written 
in  a  clear,  lucid,  and  very  often  fascinating  style, 
set  forth  in  the  main  the  philosophy  of  anarchism. 
There  is  an  introduction  to  the  book,  consistii^of 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Miss  Goldman,  by  Hippo- 
lyte  Havel.  Miss  Goldman's  point  of  view  on  tbe 
violence  usually  attributed  to  the  influence  d 
anarchistic  ideas  is  interesting,  because  honest. 
"If  you  press  down  humanity  far  enough."  she 
contends,  "some  one  will  rise  up  and  strike." 
While  not  committing  any  act  of  violence  herself, 
she  refuses  to  condemn  such  an  act.  "I  do  not 
approve  it  or  condemn  it.  It  is  like  an  act  of 
nature,  beyond  our  praise  or  our  condemnadoo." 

Railroad  rate-making  is  a  matter  involving  so 
many  technicalities  and  intricacies  that  it  can 
receive  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  treatment 
except  at  the  hands  of  practical  railroad  men. 
This  fact  has  been  clearly  recognized  by  Dr. 
Emory  R.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Grover  G.  Huebncr,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  written 

>  Democracy  and  the  Overman.  By  Charles  Zi»Mia 
Now  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.     217  pp.     $1. 
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I  two-volume  work  on  ''Railroad  Traffic  and 
lates*'^  for  the  purpose  of  providing  railroad  men 
tod  students  of  transportation  problems  with  in- 
brmation  regarding  the  detailed  work  of  those  who 
lave  to  do  with  railroad  traffic  and  rate-making. 
[n  this  work  the  authors  have  utilized  a  great 
tmount  of  information,  advice,  and  criticism  con- 
idnited  by  railroad  men  the  world  over.  Much  of 
Jie  material  has  been  obtained  not  from  printed 
Dttrces  only,  but  through  the  medium  of  corre- 
ipondence.  Thus  a  larger  proportion  of  the  data 
raed  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.  The  first 
rolume  deals  with  the  freight  service  and  the  second 
vith  the  passenger,  express,  and  mail  services. 

In  this  country  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
isBuming  that  |>ublic  ownership  of  telephones  is 
virtually  impossible.  Whether  our  general  policy 
in  this  regard  shall  ever  be  changed  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  important  that  we  should  know  something 
about  the  experience  of  other  countries  with  the 
te)q>hone  monopoly.  Dr.  A.  N.  Holcombe,  of 
Harvard  University,  has  spent  two  years  in  Europe 
trying  to  find  out  lust  how  the  telephone  business 
has  Ixen  managea  in  those  countries  where  it  is 
under  public  authority.  He  has  written  a  book*  of 
nearly  500  pages  setting  forth  the  facts  that  he  has 
(fiscovered  and  attempting,  in  the  conclusion,  to 
interpret  the  significance  of  European  experience 
for  the  American  reader.  Far  from  advocating 
any  particular  policy  for  adoption  in  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Holcombe  sets  forth  the  results  of 
European  experience  in  public  management  and 
kaves  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opmion  of  the 
relative  value  of  such  experience. 

A  striking  work  of  social  interest  on  the  border- 
hnd  between  fact  and  fiction  is  the  account  of  how 
one  William  Carleton  (evidently  a  pen  name),  "a 
Biddle  class  New  Englander,  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica." "One  Way  Out"'  is  the  way, he  entitles  his 
narrative.  At  thirty-eight  this  man  lost  his  posi- 
tion in  th^office  of  a  large  corporation.  He  was 
then  "too  old"  to  get  another.  He  and  his  wife 
and  boy  decided  to  do  the  daring,  original  thing  of 
leaving  their  little  suburban  home  and  "emigrate" 
to  An^rica.  How  they  went  about  this  and  how 
they  succeeded  are  vividly  and  graphically  told 
b  nineteen  chapters  that  shed  considerable  illumi- 
nation on  the  present  problem  of  the  cost  of  living. 

POLITICS 

The  addresses  delivered  by  ex-President  Roose- 
veh  in  August  and  September  of  last  year,  during 
a  journey  of  over  5000  miles  through  fourteen 
^ates,  have  been  collected  in  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  New  Nationalism,"*  prefaced  with  an 
introduction  by  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott.  As  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume  an  Outlook  editorial  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  reprinted  for  the  sake  of 
providing  a  sort  of  historical  summary  of  the 
subject. 

Twelve  lectures  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  "The 
Spirit  of  Democracy"  are  included  in  the  little 
volume  bearing  this  title.*  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  are     Present  Conditions  in  Industry," 

i  BaAroad  TrAlBc  And  Rates.  By  Emory  R.  Johnson  and 
^orer  O.  Huebner.     D.  Appleton  Ifc  Co.     2  vols.     070  pp.. 

'Public  Ownership  of  Telephones  on  the  Continent  of 
wvope.  By  A.  N.  Holcombe.  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co. 
4SSPP.    t2. 

'Om  Way  Out.  By  WflUam  Carleton.  Small.  May- 
Bwd  tad  Company.    ^03  pp.    $1.20. 

*The  New  NattonaUam.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
B^kir  4  Taylor  Oo.    2«8  pp.     $1.50. 

'The  Bplrift  of  Democracy.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  Hough- 
la.  Miflltn  Co.     215  pp.     $1.25. 


"Political  Socialism,"  "The  Tendency  of  Democ- 
racy," "The  Home,  the  Church,  the  School,"  and 
"Who  Should  Govern?" 

SCIBNCB 

The  position  occupied  in  the  world  of  modem 
philosophic  thought  by  Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald 
commands  the  respectful  attention  of  the  entire 
modem  world  of  scientific  and  philosophic  thought. 
Professor  Ostwald,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
chemistry  in  1909,  was  professor  of  physical  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Leipsic  for  thirty  years. 
He  wa^  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  in  1905. 
His  work,  "Natural  Philosophy,"'  the  first  to  give 
a  r6sum6  of  modem  natural  philosophy  as  opposed 
to  the  old  academic  systems,  attempts  to  present  a 
brief  survey  of  all  the  sciences  and  to  provide  "a 
complete  synthesis  of  the  results  of  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  last  half-century."  The  translation 
from  the  German  (with  the  author's  special  revi- 
sion for  the  American  edition)  has  been  made  by 
Thomas  Seltzer. 

WORKS  OP  RBPBRBNCB 

"The  American  Year  Book"^  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  method  of  compiling  statistical 
annuals.  All  works  of  this  class,  to  have  value  for 
purposes  of  reference,  must  be  made  up  of  contri- 
butions from  manv  sources.  It  is  something  to 
have  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  marked  off  and 
subdivided  and  each  of  the  subdivisions  put  in  the  I 
chai^  of  a  responsible  specialist  to  whom  matters  I 
in  dispute  may  be  referred.  Such  an  arrangement  | 
has  been  perfected  in  the  organization  *bf  the  new  ' 
"Year  Book's"  editorial  staff,  which  is  really  a 
supervisory  board  made  up  of  official  representa- 
tives and  members  of  thirty-two  national  learned 
and  technical  societies,  headed  by  an  executive 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  while  Dr.  S.  N.  D. 
Norjh,  former  Director  of  the  Census,  has  served 
as  managing  editor.  The  result  of  this  cooperation 
is  a  compact  volume  of  850  closely  printed  pages, 
resembling  in  general  form  and  style  the  well- 
known  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  of  Great  Britain, 
but  differing  from  that  publication  in  the  nature 
and  scope  of  its  subject  matter.  The  American 
annual  gives  a  smaller  proportion  of  space  to 
tabulated  statistics  than  its  London  contemporary, 
but  it  makes  up  for  this  deficiency  (if  it  is  a  de- 
ficiency) by  supplying  authoritative  summaries  of 
progress  in  the  various  departments  of  science. 
The  work  is  broader  than  a  handbook  of  eovem- 
ment  and  deals  with  more  of  the  essential  facts  of ' 
contemporary  history. 

A  useful  reference  book  on  the  China  of  191 1  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  National  Review  of 
Shanghai.  It  is  entitled  "The  Provinces  of  China," 
and  consists  of  a  mass  of  statistical  and  other  data 
about  the  administrative  and  economic  condition 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  present  day.  The 
figures  of  population,  industry,  government,  and 
general  social  conditions  are  presented  in  easily 
accessible  form.  The  book  is  not  sold  generally 
but  presented  to  the  subscribers  to  the  National 
Review, 

The  sixty-third  antiual  issue  of  the  English 
"Who's  Who"' — the  edition  for  191 1 — which  has 
just  made  its  welcome  appearance,  contains  2246 

•  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald!  Holt. 
193  pp.     $1. 
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•  Who's  Who.  1011.  Macmillan  Oompany.  2346  pp. 
$2.60. 
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pages.  This  biographical  dictionary,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  many  times  before,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  absolutely  indispensable  r^erence 
books. 

The  first  volume  of  a  "Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion"*, has  just  come  from  the  Macmillan  press. 
The  editor  of  this  work,  strangely  enough  the  first 
of  its  scope  in  the  English  language,  is  Professor 
Paul  Monroe  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  the  work  of  preparation  he  had 
the  assistance  of  fifteen  departmental  editors  and 
more  than  looo  individual  contributors.  The  aim 
of  the  editorial  staff  has  been  to  include  in  these 
volumes  a  concise  discussion  of  all  topics  of  im- 

>  A  Cyclopedia  of  Edacatton.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe. 
MacmiUan.     654  pp..  tU.     Vol.  I.     $5. 


portance  and  interest  to  the  teacher,  and  to  gife 
such  information  concerning  educational  practice 
as  is  essential  to  a  book  of  reference.  OHBpiete- 
ness  of  scope  has  been  sought  rather  than  con- 
pleteness  of  treatment.  Many  of  the  leaili]^ 
educational  specialists  of  this  and  other  lands  have 
codperated  in  producing  this  great  work,  not  menily 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  useful  work  of  refereooe. 
but  in  the  hope  that  by  standardizing  and  orgas- 
izing  a  great  mass  of  information  that  has  hereto- 
fore remained  unsystematized  something  may  be 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  edocatioaal  prab> 
lems.  It  would  seem  that  a  cyclopedia  of  thb 
kind  affording  direct  aid  to  those  engaged  in  edoo* 
tional  work  must  necessarily  assist  materially  ia 
unifying  educational  thought  and  practice. 
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HON.  CHAMP  CLARK-NEXT  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  choice  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  for  Speaker  of 
the  House  is  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  who  for  many  years  has  represented  the  Ninth 
Missouri  District.  Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Kentucky  sixty-one  years  ago.  His  name  is 
a  shortening  of  his  mother's  family  name  (Beauchamp).  His  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools,  at  Kentucky  University,  at  Bethany  College,  and  at  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Clark  became  president  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  West  Virginia,  but  he  soon  returned  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  removing  to 
Missouri  and  engaging  in  practice  at  Bowling  Green  in  that  State.  He  became  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Pike  County  in  1885  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to  Congress  from  his 
district.  With  the  exception  of  two  Congresses, — the  Fifty-second  and  the  Fifty-fourth, 
— .Mr.  Clark  has  served  continuously  in  the  House  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  and 
last  fall  was  reelected  to  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  and  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress  he  was  minority  leader  of  the  House.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  1904 
he  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Clark  is  famous  in  Congress  for  his  wit  and  readiness  in  debate,  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  American  history,  and  for  his  suavity  and  self-control  under  all  circumstances. 
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^^^^^  Fifty  years  ago  last  month  Abra- 
pifty  ham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
^^'  at  Washington.  It  will  be  fifty 
years  on  April  12  since  the  firing  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
opening  act  of  the  great  war.  Last  month,  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  enjoying  a  few  days  of  recreation 
on  a  golf  course,  where  Confederate  rifle  pits 
formed  conspicuous  hazards  in  the  game. 
One  of  President  Taft's  fellow-sojourners  at 
Augusta  was  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
himself  a  Republican  who  had  seen  service  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  son  of  the  first  Repub- 
lican President.  No  guests  could  have  been 
treated  in  Georgia  with  more  kindliness  and 


respect  than  is  always  shown  to  the  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  Lincoln's  present 
Republican  successor  in  the  White  House. 
The  heroic  men  of  fifty  years  ago,  whether 
Federal  or  Confederate,  will  survive  in  our 
history  as  typical  sons  of  America.  Their 
resemblances  will  seem  far  more  striking  than 
their  differences.  We  are  glad  to  present  to 
our  readers  this  monith  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  of 
Washington,  who  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and  whose  p>en-pictures  of  that  period 
we  have  illustrated  with  original  Confederate 
photographs  which  have  never  before  been 
made  public.  Accompanying  this  article  is  a 
strong  presentation  by  Rear-Admiral  Chad- 


^<3Vrright  by  the  American  Press  Association,  N.  V. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  AT  ATLANTA.  GEORGIA.   LAST  MONTH 

(Directly  in  front  of  President  Taft  is  Secretary  Norton,  who  retires  on  April  4) 
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VETERANS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR    FROM  THE  SOLDIERS"    HOME  AT  HAMPTON.   VIRGINIA,    WATCH- 
ING THE  EMBARKATION  OF  TROOPS  FROM   FORTRESS  MONROE  ON   MARCH    14. 
DESTINED  FOR  THE  MEXICAN   FRONTIER 


wick  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Federal 
navy  in  the  great  struggle. 


Pensions 
and  the 
South 


In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress,  early  last  month,  a 
bill  greatly  increasing  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  pension  money  paid  to  Union 
veterans,  which  had  passed  the  lower  House, 
and  was  about  to  pass  the  Senate,  was  de- 
feated upon  a  point  of  order  raised  by  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  The  country  is 
wholly  generous  in  its  attitude  of  mind  to- 
ward the  survivors  of  the  war  that  began 
fifty  years  ago.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  new  pension  laws,  carrying  large  appro- 
priations, ought  to  be  passed  without  careful 
study  and  thorough  discussion.  There  is  one 
phase  of  the  pension  question  that  is  not  often 
emphasized,  yet  it  deserves  to  be  stated  in  a 
spirit  of  candor.  So  far  as  the  Northern 
States  are  concerned,  large  pension  payments 
involve  no  economic  waste  or  drain.  The 
money  is  collected  from  the  people  by  taxa- 
tion and  is  paid  back,  somewhat  unevenly,  to 
the  communities  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
The  South,  however,  is  not  aflfected  in  this 
way.  The  number  of  Federal  pensioners 
living  in  the  Southern  States  is  comparatively 


small.  The  annual  pension  bill  for  the  veter- 
ans of  '61-5  aflfects  the  South  somewhat  as  if 
it  were  paying  each  year, — year  after  year,— 
a  substantial  war  indemnity  as  punishment 
for  a  devastating  struggle  entered  upon  half 
a  century  ago.  It  is  probably  true  that  if  the 
Federal  veterans  now  surviving  could  by  their 
own  free  will  extend  the  pension  system  to  the 
survivors  of  the  Southern  armies  they  would 
be  heartily  glad  to  do  it.  Several  of  the  South- 
ern States  have  recently  increased  ver>' 
greatly  the  amounts  paid  by  them  lo  sur\iv- 
ing  Confederate  veterans,  and  in  these  cases, 
— as  recently  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature,— 
Republicans  and  sons  of  Union  soldiers  are  as 
ready  to  appropriate  these  necessary  sums  as 
are  the  sons  of  Confederates. 

The  South  De-  ^f  is  merely  just  that  Congr«s 
serves  National  should  remember  that  the  South- 

Consideration    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^ 

caring  for  Confederate  survivors  but  are  at 
the  same  time  contributing  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  pensions  in  the  North  a 
much  larger  sum  than  they  are  able  to  devote 
to  the  welfare  of  indigent  Confederates.  We 
have  no  remedy  of  any  kind  to  propose  for  a 
situation  that  the  South  itself  bears  with 
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ignity,  and  with  few  protestations.  But  the 
auth  as  a  region  has  not  thus  far  in  our  his- 
>ry  profited  qijite  so  much  as  have  New 
jigland  and  the  North  and  West  by  rea- 
jn  of  federal  policies,  whether  economic  or 
therwise.  Happily,  sectionalism  has  to  a 
reat  extent  disappeared,  whether  considered 
rom  the  standpoint  of  sentiment  or  from  that 
f  public  policy.  The  great  resources  of  the 
outh  have  not  as  yet  had  so  liigh  a  degree  of 
levelopment  as  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
he  country.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
if  statesmanship,  as  well  as  of  right  feeling, 
k  hich  should  actuate  us  in  doing  as  much  for 
he  South  henceforth  as  we  have  heretofore 
lone  for  the  North  and  the  West.  The 
pirit  of  self-help  is  fully  aroused  in  the  South, 
ind  the  Commercial  Congress  held  last  month 
Lt  Atlanta  gave  expression  to  the  sort  of 
nergy  and  optimism  that  must  result  in 
olossal  achievements  in  the  early  future. 
Southern  agriculture  is  at  the  beginning  of 
I  great  re\aval.  Southern  water-powers  are 
)eing  developed,  and  cotton  mills  are  rapidly 
ncreasing  in  their  number  and  their  output, 
southern  education  is  advancing  all  along  the 
ine  under  the  difficulties  involved  in  provid- 
ing schools  for  two  races.  The  country  as  a 
Krhole  has  done  only  a  litde  of  what  it  ought 
to  do  for  Southern  schools.  As  for  Southern 
agriculture,  it  will  flourish  because  of  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  superior  climate  and  the 
relatively  low  price  of  land.  The  foundations 
of  Southern  prosperity  are  now  laid  firmly, 
and  the  future  is  bright. 

-_.  It  so  happens  that  we  shall  have 

Biatt9m€n  at  a  faurly  good  prospect  of  hearing 

tu  Front  £j,Qj^  Southern  statesmen  in  the 
near  future.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  pres- 
ent month  of  April  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
will  assemble  in  special  session,  and  it  will 
organize  with  a  Democratic  majority  of 
sixty-six,  the  Democratic  members  number- 
ing 228  and  the  Republicans  162.  Inasmuch 
as  the  new  Democratic  seats  have  been  gained 
in  Northern  districts  heretofore  Republican, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Democrats  of  longer 
experience  in  the  House  are  for  the  most  part 
from  the  South  and  from  certain  stable  Demo- 
cratic conunimities  like  New  York  City. 
Thus  the  Speakership  will  be  accorded  to  the 
Hon.  Champ  Clark,  who  has  seen  twenty 
years  of  service  as  a  member  from  Missouri, 
and  who  is  a  very  typical  American  citizen. 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  man  of  upright  and  straight- 
forward personal  qualities,  genial  and  concilia- 
lory  in  his  manners,  and  broadly  patriotic  in 
his  sentiments.     Next  to  Mr.  Clark  the  most 
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HON.    OSCAR   UNDERWOOD,   OF  ALABAMA 
(Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader) 

influential  man  in  the  new  Congress  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  He  has  already  served 
sixteen  years  continuously  in  the  House 
and  has  been  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  great  committee  of  which  he  now 
becomes  chairman,  succeeding  the  Hon.  Se- 
reno  Payne,  of  New  York.  The  conmiittee 
over  which  Mr.  Underwood  presides  has 
a  new  imjwrtance  because  the  Democrats 
have  agreed  to  transfer  to  it  the  authority 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  select  the  members  of  all  the 
other  standing  committees. 


Leaders  In 
the  New 
Congreaa 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  app)ointed  by  a  Democratic 
caucus  in  January,  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Champ  Clark  was  selected  as 
Speaker.  This  committee  has  been  busy 
during  the  past  month  in  arranging  the  com- 
mittee assignments  which  it  will  be  prepared 
to  submit  for  final  approval  to  a  full  caucus 
of  the  Democratic  majority  on  April  i,  just 
before  Congress  convenes.  While  there  is  no 
warrant  for  supposing  that  chairmanships 
will  be  assigned  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
men  who  in  the  last  Congress  served  as  rank- 
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A    SNAPSHOT   OF   MR.    HENRY,    OF   TEXAS 

ing  minority  members,  yet  doubtless  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  recognize  important 
previous  service  by  giving  chairmanships  to 
those  Democrats  who  have  heretofore  had 
senior  party  rank  on  their  respective  com- 
mittees. Next  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee it  is  permissible  to  regard  the  Rules 
Committee  as  exercising  a  greater  power  than 
any  other.  It  seems  generally  understood 
that  the  Hon.  Robert  Lee  Henry,  of  Texas,  is 
to  be  chairman  of  that  committee.  Mr. 
Henry  has  served  continuously  during  the 
past  seven  terms,  and  is  an  excellent  parlia- 
mentarian, although  the  Hon.  John  J.  Fitz- 
gerald, of  New  York,  has  a  wider  reputation 
as  an  authority  upon  rules  and  procedure 
than  any  other  Democrat  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  however,  is  said  to  be  slated  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; and  the  Democratic  caucus  had 
resolved  that  the  Rules  Committee  should  not 
be  made  up  of  men  holding  posts  at  the  head 
of  other  great  committees.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  is  still  under  forty,  is  beginning  his  thir- 
teenth year  of  continuous  service  in  the 
^ouse  from  a  Brooklyn  district;  and  if,  in- 
d,  it  is  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  succeed  Mr. 


Tawney  in  dealing  with  the  great  supplj 
bills  that  aggregate  a  thousand  million  dol 
lars  a  year  his  responsibilities  will  be  hez\) 

Tariff  When  once  the  session  opens  it 
to  the  will  be  the  Ways  and  Jlcan^ 
Forefront  Committee  upon  which  tbecoun 
try's  attention  will  be  chiefly  focused-  ThL- 
is  because  the  extra  session  is  called  for 
the  sake  of  dealing  with  questions  thai 
must  first  be  considered  and  rep)orted  upon 
by  the  committee  that  deals  with  irve 
nue  matters.  On  March  4,  at  \.h\:  Loiah 
sion  of  the  session,  the  Sixty-first  Congr' 
having  reached  the  end  of  the  term  for  wlii 
it  was  elected,  President  Taft  issued  a  hnet 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  iicw  CongRsi^ 
to  assemble  at  noon  on  April  4.  His  prvclifc' 
mation  recited  the  fact  that  tht-  a^pridneni 
with  Canada  regarding  reciprocal  lariff  Ic^*- 
lation  had  made  it  the  duty  of  il>  P  .  i  'ifit 
to  use  his  best  efforts  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment operative;  and  since  the  House  had 
passed  the  desired  bill  but  the  Senate  had  not 
reached  a  vote,  it  was  thought  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  an  extraordinary  occasion  had 
arisen  which  justified  the  calling  of  a  spedaJ 
session.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  either  House,  or  of  either  party, 
for  this  early  meeting  of  the  Sixty-second 
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MR.  HENHY,  OF  TEXAS  MR.  FITZGERALD,  OF  NEW  YORK  MR.  ADAMSON,  OF  GEORGIA 

THREE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS  WHO  WILL  BE  PROMlNE^4T  IN  THE  NEW  CONGRESS 


Congress.  Several  matters  of  great  public 
interest  occupied  the  time  of  the  Senate  so 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  adopt 
the  appropriation  bills  before  the  4th  of 
March.  But  by  tremendous  efifort  and 
several  all-night  sessions  in  the  last  week 
of  the  term,  all  necessary  business  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  session  adjourned. 

j^  The  reciprocity  treaty  had  made 
Rmproeitv  its  appearance  as  a  surprise  to 
A9r€€m0Mt    Q^^g^^^^     Evcry  one  luiew,  of 

coune,  that  an  agreement  of  this  kind  was  in 
ftroocis  of  nt^f^ijtiation.  In  his  regular  mes- 
^apst  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Taft 
hai  leferred  to  the  negotiations  and  had  in- 
iaas^  Ciyngrvss  that  they  were  to  be  re- 
^dtoid  at  Washington  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, having  been  postponed  in  November  at 
OutR,  There  was  nothing  in  the  message 
loin^g^i  the  idea  that  the  January  negotia- 
tioiisix>u]d  rc??ult  in  the  completion  of  a  great 
Ti^:^pc}cal  taritT  measure  in  time  for  its  adop- 
tioo  by  Congress  in  a  session  which  must  have 
iccmitpiished  lis  principal  work  during  Febru- 
ary,   But    ii    liad   so   happened    that    two 

I  dhbet  ministers  came  from  Ottawa  as  repre- 
scntitjves  of  the  Canadian  Government  early 

I  jn  |BUiar>%  and  they  worked  upon  the  treaty 
in  ifirect    relation    with    Secretary    Knox. 

I  These  men  of  high  authority  made  progress 
rapidly  and  signed  the  document  on  January 
21.  This  trade  agreement  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  in  a  special  message  from  Presi- 


dent Taft  on  January  26.  The  message  stated 
in  a  strong  and  convincing  manner  the 
broad  reasons  for  closer  trade  relations  with 
our  neighbors  who  share  with  us  this  develop- 
ing continent.  There  was  every  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  treaty's  ultimate  acceptance. 

Making  ^^^  President  Taft's  special  mes- 
Poiitioai  sage  had  not  in  timated  any  reasons 
History  ^£  emergency,  requiring  Congres- 
sional action  without  the  usual  processes  of 
consideration  in  committee  and  debate 
upon  the  floor  of  each  House.  A  great  trade 
agreement  of  this  kind,  though  a  diplomatic 
affair  while  in  the  process  of  negotiation, 
becomes  thereafter  as  much  a  matter  of 
legislation  as  any  other  tariff  or  revenue 
measure.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  things  had  happened  since  reciprocity 
negotiations  had  been  originally  begun. 
For  one  thing,  there  had  been  a  national 
election,  in  which  the  party  in  power  had 
been  decisively  beaten,  the  tariff  question 
being  the  foremost  issue.  The  Republicans, 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1908,  had 
promised  a  thorough-going  revision  and  re- 
duction of  the  tariff.  The  country  had  taken 
them  at  their  word.  In  a  special  session 
called  for  that  purpose  just  two  years  ago, 
the  Republicans  had  enacted  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff,  which  they  offered  as  a  full 
solution  of  the  tariff  problem  for  at  least  ten 
years  to  come.  The  Administration  had 
accepted  the  work  of  Congress,  and  had  com- 
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(From  left  to  right.  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Pepper,  of  the  State  Department;  Hon.  William  Patterson.  Canadian  Minister  of 
Customs;  Hon.  VV.  S.  Fielding.  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Hon.  Chandler  Hale,  of  the  State  Department) 


mended  it  to  the  country  with  much  lauda- 
tion. But  the  Democrats  and  the  insurgent 
Republicans  had  criticized  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  in  a  spirit  of  extreme  hostility.  Nego- 
tiations for  a  reduced  reciprocal  tariff  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  had  been  en- 
tered upon  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  as  a  permanent  enactment. 

Chan  ed  ^^^  Sweeping  Democratic  vic- 
Tarfff       tory  in   the   Congressional   elec- 

conditiona  ^^^^^  ^j  November,  1910,  changed 
the  situation  entirely.  The  Democrats  had 
accepted  a  mandate  from  the  country  to 
overhaul  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  reciprocal  tariff  agree- 
ment with  Canada  had  to  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
general  tariff  system,  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  act.  The  Democrats 
might  reasonably  have  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  consider  the  reciprocity  agreement  next 
iter  at  the  regular  session  in  connection 


with  their  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
a  whole.  The  Republicans,  moreover,  were 
not  prepared  in  either  House  for  any  kind  of 
action  in  immediate  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting tariff.  Thus  it  happened  that  an  agree- 
ment which  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  most  opportune,  and  which  had 
much  to  commend  it  from  the  stand[X)int  of 
the  nation's  larger  policies,  was  urged  upon 
Congress  at  a  ver>-  inconvenient  moment. 


The  Pres- 
ident's 
Urgency 


President  Taft  had  persuaded 
himself  that  its  immediate  ac- 
ceptance would  be  an  important 
victory  for  his  administration  and  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  By  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  individual  Senators,  and  by  daily 
announcements  through  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, President  Taft  brought  himself 
to  an  attitude  of  mind  that  had  not  been 
suggested  in  his  message.  He  declared  that 
if  the  agreement  were  not  passed  he  would 
call  a  special  session  of  the  new  Congress. 
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As  matters  stood,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
measures  already  pending  and  far  advanced 
could  be  acted  upon  in  the  brief  period  re- 
maining. The  Democrats  in  the  House, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Champ  Clark, — de- 
siring to  avert  an  extra  session  and  willing 
also  to  put  the  Republican  majority  in  a 
difficult  position, — promptly  declared  them- 
selves in  fa;vor  of  the  reciprocity  agreement. 
Mr.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican 
tariff  reformer,  took  the  lead  as  against  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  Republicans, 
including  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  chief 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. It  was  necessary  to  secure  a  special  rule 
under  which  the  bill  ratifying  the  agreement 
could  be  reported  to  the  House  and  voted 
upon  without  amendments  or  real  debate.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  ruling. 
Every^thing  turned  upon  the  action  of  Mr. 
Boutell,  of  Illinois,  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
who  had  usually  been  relied  upon  to  act  in 
harmony  with  Speaker  Cannon.  Mr.  Boutell, 
however,  had  lost  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
was  serving  his  last  term.  It  also  happened 
that  he  was  an  earnest  applicant  for  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  hands  of  President  Taft. 
Mr.  Boutell  was  persuaded  to  favor  the  spe- 
cial rule;  and  so  reciprocity  was  passed  through 
the  House  without  being  read  or  considered. 
His  excellent  services  in  Congress  and  as  a 
public  man  have  been  promptly  recognized 
by  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Portugal. 


<i^r 


Copvrigfht  by  Pach  B«o>i.,  N.  Y. 

HON.    PHILANDER  C.    KNOX,   SECRETARY   OF  STATE 

(Who  brought  the  reciprocity  negotiations  to  a  quick 

completion) 

Even  the  Republicans  of  the  House  who  felt 
constrained  to  vote  for  the  agreement  under 
these  circumstances  were  very  far  from  being 
pleased  with  the  alternative  that  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  In  the  Senate  there  were 
no  rules  that  could  be  taken  advantage  of, 
and  there  was  no  sentiment  whatsoever  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  vote  upon  the  Cana- 
dian treaty.  The  McCall  bill  was  allowed  to 
be  held  back  by  the  discussion  of  other 
measures.  The  Finance  Committee  was  will- 
ing to  have  the  measure  reported  without 
recommendation;  but  it  was  evident  that 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  in  the  Senate 
that  the  bill  should  not  reach  the  point  of 
serious  discussion.  Not  until  the  very  last 
did  the  Senators  believe  that  the  President 
would  call  an  extra  session,  in  case  all  the 
appropriation  bills  were  passed.  Mr.  Taft 
had,  however,  committed  himself  too  defi- 
nitely to  be  persuaded  to  change  his  mind, 
and  so  the  extra  session  was  duly  called. 


The 
Probable 
Program 


THE    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY    NOW    BECOMES     THE     STAR 

PERFORMER 

(From  the  Jersey  Journal.  Jersey  City) 


It  would  be  idle  to  predict  what 
the  special  session  will  do.  In  the 
call  for  the  session,  Mr.  Taft  men- 
tioned no  urgent  business  except  the  reci- 
procity agreement.  By  a  parliamentary  slip 
in  the  closing  moments  of  the  session,  the 
Tariff  Commission  bill,  which  had  passed 
both  houses,  failed  to  become  a  law.    Presi- 
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dent  Taf  t  will  probably  ask  Congress  to  make 
the  Tariff  Commission  a  fact,  and  he  would 
naturally  prefer  that  Congress  should  not 
deal  at  this  time  with  any  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules. If  the  Tariff  Commission  were  set  at 
work  it  would  be  prepared  by  December  to 
supply  Congress  with  a  great  mass  of  infor- 
mation on  designated  topics.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Congress  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  existing  Tariff  Board,  and 
that  Mr.  Taft  added  to  this  board  two  mem- 
bers, namely,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Georgia,  a  re- 
tiring member  of  Congress,  and  Professor 
Page,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Professor 
Emery,  and  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Reynolds, 
had  already  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
work.  If  the  Tariff  Commission  bill  passes, 
these  five  men  will  be  named  as  the  com- 
missioners. They  will  have  enlarged  prestige 
and  authority,  but  otherwise  will  be  doing  the 
very  work  to  which  President  Taft  has  al- 
ready assigned  them.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Taft 
proposes  to  deal  with  the  tariff  in  a  strictly 
non-partisan  fashion,  the  Democrats  may 
think  it  well  to  pass  the  reciprocity  agreement 
and  perhaps  the  comimission  bill,  and  leave 
further  tariff  work  until  December.  It  is 
natural,  however,  that  they  should  seek  to 
gain  as  much  party  prestige  and  advantage  as 
they  properly  can  from  the  opportunities  that 
the  Republicans  have  put  in  their  hands.  The 
business  interests  of  the  country  would  prefer 
a  short  session,  regardless  of  achievements. 
Business  men  desire  fixed  conditions  and 
otherwise  take  little  interest  in  the  tariff,  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  the  consuming  public, 
as  represented  by  the  classes  drawing  salaries 
and  wages,  would  like  to  have  changes  of  the 
tariff  that  would  diminish  the  cost  of  living. 
The  farmers  are  quite  generally  opposed  to 
Canadian  reciprocity  unless  accompanied  by 
other  tariff  changes  that  will  make  clothing 
and  various  articles  that  farmers  buy  much 
cheaper  than  under  the  existing  schedules. 

The  Senate    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  debates  in  the 
in  the      Senate  during  the  closing  weeks 
Recent  Session  ^^  the  scssion  upon  the  Lorimer 
case,  upon  the  direct  election  of  Senators  by 
the  people,  and  upon  the  Tariff  Commission. 
President  Taf  t*s  insistence  upon  the  Canadian 
agreement  had  resulted  in  the  virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  Tariff  Commission  bill.    The 
groupof  "insurgent,"  or  rather  "progressive," 
Senators  determined,  however,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  commission  bill,  and  they  were 
successful.    The  measure  was  in  charge  of 
Beveridge,who  has  for  years  been  the 
of  the  tariff-commission  plan  and 


who  is  the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  Paync- 
Aldrich  bill  under  which  Mr.  Taft's  present 
Tariff  Board  is  at  work.  Senator  Beveridge 
also  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  Lorimer  case 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  one 
Republican  member  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee who  reported  adversely  to  the  reten- 
tion of  his  seat  by  Senator  Lorimer.  The 
debate  was  exhaustive,  and  the  final  vote 
resulted  in  46  Senators  voting  in  favor  of 
Lorimer  and  40  Senators  voting  against  him. 
Some  of  those  who  voted  for  him  evidently 
believed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt.  The  exact  question,  however,  at 
issue  was  not  whether  Mr.  Lorimer  himself 
had  done  anything  wrong,  or  whether  he 
should  be  expelled.  It  was  simply  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  Illinois  Legislature  had 
conducted  a  valid  election.  Senators  Root, 
Beveridge,  and  others,  showed  plainly  that 
the  action  of  the  Springfield  Legislature  had 
been  tainted  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
Several  of  the  Senators  who  voted  in  favor  of 
Lorimer  reached  the  end  of  their  terms  on 
March  4.  A  number  of  those  who  come  in  as 
new  Senators  will  be  likely  to  take  the  view 
held  by  the  forty, — the  kind  of  view  that 
would  be  unanimous  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  or  in  the  parliamentary  bodies  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Nothing 
whatever  is  to  prevent  the  question  from  com- 
ing up  again,  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  putting  Mr.  Lorimer  on  trial  for  an  offense, 
but  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  Senate  will  condone  such  proceedings 
as  those  at  Springfield.  A  case  of  this  kind 
is  only  settled  when  the  right  view  prevails. 

Popular  Eiec--  ^}^^  ^^^^.te  on  the  popular  elec- 
t/on of  tion  of  Senators  was  of  more  than 
Senators  ^^^^j  j^tercst  and  ability.  For 
many  years  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
favored  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
while  the  Senate  itself  had  never  before  al- 
lowed the  question  to  be  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senator  Borah  led 
the  fight  in  favor  of  popular  elections  with 
ingenuity  and  talent.  The  most  effective 
speech  upholding  the  present  plan  was  by 
Senator  Root.  If  an  amendment  had  not 
been  brought  forward  involving  the  question 
of  federal  regulation  and  control  of  elections 
within  the  States,  the  general  proposition  in 
favor  of  directly  electing  Senators  woidd  prob- 
ably have  prevailed.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  required,  and  the  vote  was  54  in  favor 
and  33  against.  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
Senate  as  reconstituted  this  measure  will 
easily  pass,  and  then  it  will  go  to  the  States 
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for  final  ratification.  Meanwhile,  a  number 
of  States  are  adopting  the  Oregon  plan,  under 
which  the  people  are  able  to  designate  their 
choice  for  Senator,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture having  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  the 
|X)pular  verdict.  Whether  or  not  the  Con- 
stitution is  amended,  the  people  will  manage 
to  do  some  things  that  appeal  to  them  as 
desirable.  We  are  destined  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  direct  i)opular  action  in 
various  forms.  Among  the  Senators  the  fore- 
most champions  of  these  ideas  are  Mr.  Owen 
of  Oklahoma  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  Mr. 
Bourne  of  Oregon  on  the  Republican  side. 
Thus  in  the  closing  days  of  Congress  Senator 
Owen  prevented  the  final  admission  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  State  because  Arizona's  admis- 
sion was  being  delayed  on  account  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  radical  features  of  the  Arizona 
constitution.  It  seems  that  the  people  of 
Arizona  have  not  only  adoi)ted  the  ideas  of 
referendum,  initiative,  and  recall,  but  ha\T 
extended  the  recall  to  elected  judges  as  well 
as  to  other  elected  officers.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  applying  the  recall  to  judges, 
there  would  seem  no  reason  why  Arizona 
should  not  settle  a  question  of  that  kind  for 
herself.     This  magazine  objected  to  the  ad- 


mission of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  merely 
because  of  the  belief  that  they  were  not  well 
enough  developed  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  mining  corporations,  railroads, 
and  other  outside  capitalistic  interests  that 
would  dictate  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  and  control  their  judicial  and  finan- 
cial arrangements.  The  only  salvation  for 
communities  of  that  kind  would  seem  to  be  in 
somewhat  radical  methods  of  democracy. 

The  attempt  described  in  these 
Affairs      P'^^K^^  liist  month.to  forcc  a  novel 

change  in  second-class  postage 
rates  by  the  trick  of  a  rider  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  was  of  course  foredoomed  to  defeat. 
Postal  rates  are  matters  of  wide  public  inter- 
est, and  their  change  belongs  ob\aously  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  No  reason 
whatever  exists  for  increasing  rates  on  any 
class  of  matter;  and  keen,  businesslike  ad- 
ministration of  the  Post  Office  would  make  it 
possible  in  the  future  to  lowxr  rates  and  also 
to  give  the  people  a  cheap,  uniform  parcels 
post.  But  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  these 
things  until  the  Post-Ofl5ce  Department  ceases 
to  be  run  as  a  political  machine  and  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  National  Republican  Commit- 
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THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR   AND   HIS   PREDECESSOR 


tee.  The  Democrats  are  looking  forward 
very  hopefully  to  success  in  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.  One  of  the  important 
planks  in  the  next  Democratic  platform  ought 
to  be  a  resolution  demanding  the  business  re- 
organization of  the  Post  Office,  and  declaring 
that  a  Democratic  President  will  refuse  to 
follow  the  bad  example  of  associating  the  one 
great  business  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  management  of  campaigns  and 
the  control  of  party  politics. 

President  Taft  begins  the  second 
^"""changeB^"'  half-of  Ws  term  with  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  with  his 
third  appointee  in  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  President.     Mr.  Norton  retires  from  this 
confidential  post  to  become  a  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  New  York.    He 
had  served  for  a  time  as  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  where  he  fully  justified 
the  favorable  predictions  made  for  him  by  his 
Chicago  friends.    Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  who 
becomes  Secretary  to  the  President,  has  also 
served  for  two  years  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.     He  was  originally  an  Ohio 
^pn    but  had  for  some  years  been  superin- 
a  large  juvenile  asylum  in  the 
'ew  York.     Mr.  Hilles  has  un- 


usual business  ability,  high  personal  qualities, 
and  an  undoubted  aptitude  for  politics.  The 
new  member  of  the  cabinet  is  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  lawyer  who  has 
for  a  good  many  years  been  identified  with 
the  struggle  to  improve  municipal  conditions 
in  his  home  city.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  is  president.  He  is  a  man 
of  conviction,  of  courage,  and  of  tenacity. 
Secretary  Ballinger  had  undergone  a  great 
strain  and  he  left  office  a  good  deal  broken  in 
health  if  not  in  spirit.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  so-called  Ballinger-Pinchot  contro- 
versy could  not  have  been  settled  at  its  in- 
ception. Mr.  Ballinger  showed  high  qualities 
as  an  administrator,  and  if  he  could  have 
exchanged  places  with  Secretary  Nagel,  for 
example,  great  trouble  would  have  been  spared. 
The  report  of  Senator  Nelson  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  investigating  committee,  after 
their  long  and  fatiguing  sessions,  would  seem 
to  us  to  be  fair  and  just.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  not  seemed  to  us  that  President  Taft  is 
fully  justified  in  his  harsh  characterization 
of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  Their 
methods  were  not  commendable,  and  they 
did  not  prove  the  things  they  had  asserted. 
But  the  country  in  general  believes  that  they 
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were  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  public  welfare 
rather  than  by  those  motives  which  Mr.  Taft 
ascribes  to  them  when  he  denounces  them  as 
an  *' unscrupulous  conspiracy.'^  Mr.  Balling- 
er  has  suffered  greatly  and  has  administered 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  excep- 
tional ability  under  circumstances  so  painful 
that  few  men  could  have  endured  them. 

Tk€  Rail'  ^"  February  2t^  the  Inter- 
road  Rate  state  Commerce  Commission  an- 
DtetaiM  nounced  its  unanimous  decision 
in  the  matter  of  the  general  increase  of  rates 
asked  for  by  the  railroads  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  For  over  twelve  months  the 
decision  has  been  anxiously  awaited  and 
elaborately  discussed,  the  general  expectation 
being  that  the  railroads  would  get  a  part  of 
what  they  asked  for.  The  decision,  as  given 
by  Commissioner  Prouty  for  the  Eastern 
roads  and  Commissioner  Lane  for  the  Western 
roads,  is  a  sweeping  refusal  of  the  railroads' 
request.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
instances  of  rate  increases  in  the  Southwest, 
where  the  Commission  determined  the  roads 
were  not  so  prosperous  as  in  the  North  and 
East,  no  advance  of  rates  is  allowed  to  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  roads  interested.  The  Com- 
mission announced  that  if  the  proposed  new 
schedule  was  not  cancelled  by  March  lo,  it 
would  go  further  than  a  refusal  to  allow  pres- 
ent increases  and  make  a  rule  that  for  two 
years  to  come  there  should  be  none.  The 
railroad  men  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
nature  of  the  decision,  and  tendered  the  Com- 
mission a  request  that  they  should  be  allowed 
merely  to  suspend  the  new  and  higher  sched- 
ule of  tariffs  until  November  i  of  this  year,  in 
the  belief  that  before  that  date  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  earnings  would  add  competent 
and  sufficient  testimony  to  the  original  con- 
tention that  the  higher  rates  were  actually 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
roads  and  the  maintenance  of  their  credit. 
This  request,  too,  was  refused. 


The  Con- 


The    rate    increases    had    been 

teniions'of   asked  for  by  two  groups  of  rail- 

tk.  Railroad.  ^^^^^       jy^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^.^ 

River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  an- 
nounced a  revision  of  their  class  rates  equiva- 
lent to  a  general  increase  of  from  5  to  8  per 
cent  The  roads  of  the  Middle  West  had 
demanded  an  increase  in  commodity  rates  of 
about  the  same  proportions.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  increase  would  be  about 
$27,000,000.  It  was  urged,  in  support  of  the 
new  schedules,  that  the  wage  advances  of 
19 10  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  rail- 


roads of  the  country,  to  over  $100,000,000, 
and  that  very  many  of  these  wage  advances 
were  awarded  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  themselves,  acting  as  arbitrators 
under  the  Erdmann  Act.  The  railroads 
showed  that  aside  from  labor  items  their  cost 
of  living  had  increased  all  along  the  line,  due 
to  the  large  advance  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  supplies  in  the  last  decade.  It  was  urged 
that  some  increase  in  rates  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  roads  to  give  good  serv- 
ice, and,  most  important,  to  enable  them  to 
sell  securities  for  the  purpose  of  extensions  and 
improvements  necessary  to  handle  efficiently 
the  always  increasing  volume  of  business. 

The  Com-  ^^^  burdcu  of  proviug  the  rea- 
miaaion'a  sonableuess  of  higher  freight 
Answer  j-^tes  is,  Under  the  present  law, 
upon  the  railroads.  Commissioners  Prouty 
and  Lane,  in  their  elaborate  and  impor- 
tant decisions,  refused  to  consider  that  the 
present  or  prospective  condition  of  railroad 
earnings  shows  a  real  necessity  for  higher 
rates.  It  was  frankly  admitted  by  the  Com- 
mission that  if  earnings  had  fallen  to  such 
a  point  that  the  credit  of  the  railroads  was 
impaired,  the  rates  should  be  advanced; 
but  the  Commission  maintained  that,  while 
the  prices  of  railroad  bonds  were  lower  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago,  this  was  due  to  a 
general  raising  of  interest  rates,  and  not  to 
an  impairment  of  credit  resulting  from  the 
fright  of  investors  over  poor  railroad  earn- 
ings. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  current 
prices  of  municipal  bonds  had,  in  the  past 
decade,  fallen  even  more  than  the  quotations 
on  railroad  bonds.  The  Commission  esti- 
mated the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  during 
the  fiscal  year  191  o  and  found  them  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  It  refused  to  con- 
sider the  earnings  of  the  last  few  months  as  an 
all-important  argument,  urging  that  larger 
cycles  of  experience  must  be  used  in  decid- 
ing so  important  a  question.  Commissioner 
Lane  said  '*the  carriers  of  the  United  States 
have  accumulated  an  unappropriated  surplus 
amounting  to  $800,642,923,  whereas  in  1899 
this  surplus,  as  given  in  the  books  of  the  car- 
riers, was  but  $194,106,367.  In  ten  years, 
with  an  increasing  maintenance  charge  and 
a  vastly  increased  charge  of  interest,  these 
carriers  had  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $606,- 
536,556,  or  an  increase  of  312  per  cent,  over 
1899,  while  the  mileage  had  increased  only 
36  per  cent.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  such 
facts  are  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
persistently  *\iew  with  alarm'  the  outlook 
of  American  railroads?"     This  paragraph  is 
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quoted  because  it  gives  well  the  spirit  shown 
throughout  the  decisions.  "You  are  not 
facing  disaster,"  the  Commission  says,  in 
effect;  "you  are  doing  fairly  and  will  do 
better.  Your  securities  are  well  regarded,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  increase  of  business 
certain  to  come  with  the  further  growth  of  the 
coimtry  will  amply  compensate  for  the  higher 
cost  of  living,  wages  included.  It  is  true  that 
this  growth  of  business  will  probably  come 
at  a  retarded  date  from  now  on,  but  still  it 
will  be  enough.  If  it  is  not  enough,  and  if  we 
are  mistaken,  come  to  us  again  and  have  bet- 
ter figures  than  you  have  now,  and  we  will  re- 
consider the  matter.  In  the  meantime,  try 
to  economize  and  stop  up  leaks  and  make 
good  contracts  for  material." 


Silver  Lin-  ^^^  railroads  have  apparently 
inos  to      determined  to  accept  the  decision 

the  Cloud  ^|.j^Qy|.  appeal  to  the  Commerce 
Court  and,  later,  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Most  of  them  show  an  inclination  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  already  there  are  evidences  of 
quiet  contraction  in  expenses,  laying  off  of 
any  employees  that  can  be  spared  and  making 
haste  slowly  in  the  matter  of  extensions  that 
had  been  contemplated.  Many  railroad  men 
are  frankly  admitting  that  the  new  neces- 
sity for  efficient  and  economical  management 
is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing.  They  are 
pleased,  too,  over  the  virtual  ratification  of 
the  present  schedule  of  rates  as  reasonable 
and  proper,  and  believe  that  at  least  these 
^ill  not  be  reduced.  They  feel  that  the 
sweeping  character  of  the  decision  will  oper- 
ate to  head  off  further  demands  from  their 
employees  for  higher  wages.  They  read  with 
some  gratification  that  portion  of  the  decision 
which  denied  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  of  holding  the  carriers  down 
to  any  maximum  rate  of  earnings,  and  which 
gave  boldly  and  decisively  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  good  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  a  railroad  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
larger  earnings  that  resulted  from  such  intel- 
ligent methods.  No  disaster  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  carriers  to  get  what  they  wanted 
was  indicated  in  the  action  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, which,  after  an  exceedingly  mild  spasm, 
jjettled  back  to  where  it  had  been  when  every 
one  apparently  believed  the  railroads  would 
get  at  least  a  compromise  on  the  schedules. 

The  corpor-  "^^^  Federal  Supreme  Court  gave 

at  Ion  Tax    on  March  13  a  unanimous  de- 

upheid      cisJQn  upholding  the  tax  of  2  per 

>n  incomes,  above  $5000,  of  corpora- 

This  tax,  which  had  been  imposed  for 


the  calendar  years  1909  and  1910,  was  at- 
tacked on  various  grounds,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  afiirmed  its  validity  in 
the  case  of  fifteen  different  corporations  doing 
as  many  different  kinds  of  business.  Justice 
Day,  who  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court,  set 
forth  that  Uie  impost  was  an  excise  tax  on  the 
doing  of  corporate  business,  and  not  a  direct 
tax  on  the  holding  of  property, — as  was  the 
income  tax  pronounced  unconstitutional  in 
1895.  In  reply  to  the  contention  that  the 
Corporation  Tax  interfered  with  franchises 
created  by  State  laws,  the  court  denied  that 
any  authority  rested  with  the  States  to  inF 
pair  and  limit  the  exercise  of  authority  essen- 
tial to  national  existence.  That  the  tax  is 
unequal  and  arbitrary  was  also  denied,  00 
the  ground  that  advantages  are  possessed  by 
corporations  in  the  doing  of  business  which 
do  not  exist  when  the  same  business  is  done 
by  individuals  or  partnerships.  The  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  the  publicity  given  to  cor- 
poration earnings  was  answered  by  the  state- 
ment that  this  publicity  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  law.  The  Govern- 
ment took  in,  in  1909,  something  over  $27,- 
000,000  from  the  Corporation  Tax.  TTicrc 
are  262,490  taxable  corporations  listed  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  with  capital  stocks 
aggregating$52,37i,626,752,bonded  and  other 
indebtedness  of  $31,383,952,696,  and  annual 
net  incomes  amoimting  to  $3,125,481,101. 

o  w/-  n  The  fact  that  Arizona's  radical 
fn  the  constitution.  With  its  mitiative, 
*^***  referendum,  and  recall  provi- 
sions, has  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  those  in  high  places  in  Washington,  is  not 
likely  to  stay  the  advance  of  political  radi- 
calism in  the  Western  States.  The  recall  of 
judges  was  the  features  of  the  Arizona  docu- 
ment that  was  most  bitterly  assailed  in  the 
Senate  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress.  Yet  that  was  already  a  part 
of  the  Oregon  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  during  the  past  winter  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  adopted  an  amendment 
embodying  the  same  principle.  The  legis- 
lature has  also  submitted  to  the  electorate 
of  the  State  for  approval  constitutional 
amendments  establishing  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  as  well  as  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment.  We  commented  last  month  on 
the  operation  of  the  recall  in  the  matter  of 
the  Seattle  mayoralty  contest.  The  same 
device  had  already  been  employed  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Pacific  coast  communities 
seem  determined  to  give  these  new  electoral 
methods  a  thorough  trying-out 
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^AmJli^"  "Twice  within  the  past  twelve 
OM  World  months  the  President  of  the 
Hac^itaktra  United  States  has  sketched  out  a 
:ep  in  advance  more  momentous  than  any 
oe  thing  that  any  statesman  in  his  position 
as  ventured  to  say  before."  With  these 
ords,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary 
f  Foreign  AfiFairs,  began  an  address  to  the 
louse  of  Commons  on  March  13.  The  oc- 
asion  was  the  debate  over  the  naval  esti- 
mates. Sevefal  references  had  been  made  to 
he  preparations  being  made  at  Washington 
Dr  several  months  past*  by  Ambassador 
Jr>xe  and  Secretary  Knox,  for  a  general  arbi- 
ration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
jreat  Britain.  When  Congress  assembles 
n  its  regular  session  next  December,  Mr. 
\.nox  hopes  to  be  able  to  submit  such  a 
leaty  to  the  Senate,  providing  for  general 
md  unUmited  arbitration  of  all  questions 
msing  between  the  two  nations.  Sir  Edward 
eferred  back  to  President  Taft's  remarks, 
made  on  December  17,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
\merican  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement 
Df  International  Disputes,  which  were  repeated 
ujx)n  several  other  occasions.    Mr.  Taft  said: 

If  we  can  negotiate  and  put  through  a  positive 
ivTeement  with  some  other  nation  to  abide  by  the 
adjudication  of  an  international  arbitral  court  in 
tAcr>-  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by  negoti- 
ations, no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether  honor, 
urritory  or  money,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step 
fon»-ard  by  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible  for 
t»(j  nations,  at  least,  to  establish  between  them 
the  same  system  of  due  process  of  law  that  exists 
between  individuals  under  a  government. 

The  present  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  excepts  questions 


^*^ 


THE   BRITISH     FORKKiN     MINISTER,   SIR    EDWARD   GREY 

(Who.  last  month,  made  a  noteworthy  speech  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  heartily  approving  President  Taft's  suggestions 

with  regard  to  the  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty) 


THE   PEACE   MESSAGE 

'•*<^«Ting  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  endorsement  of   President 
Taft's  views  on  international  arbitration) 
FrcTO  the  World  (New  York) 


relating  to  the  national  honor,  "vital  inter- 
ests," and  the  rights  of  third  countries,  if 
such  are  involved. 

Sir  Edward   The   British   Foreign   Secretary, 

Qreu'8  Great  frankly  admitting  his  realization 

"^^^        of  the  weight  and  importance  of 

his  remarks,  then  gave  the  following  \aews 

of  what  British  action  might  be  under  the 

circumstances: 

We  have  no  proposal  before  us  and,  unless  pub- 
lic opinion  rises  to  the  height  of  discussing  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind,  it  cannot  be  carried  out.  But 
supposing  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
were  to  make  it  clear  to  the  whole  world  by  such 
an  agreement  that  under  no  circumstances  were 
they  going  to  war  again,  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  have  a  beneficent  effect.  The  nations  that 
made  such  an  agreement  might  be  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  a  third  power.  This  would  probably 
lead  to  their  following  with  an  agreement  to  join 
each  other  in  any  case  where  one  of  them  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  third  nation  which  has  refused  to 
arbitrate.  We  should  be  delighted  to  receive  sUch 
a  proposal.  I  should  feel  it  something  so  far-reach- 
ing in  its  consequences  that  it  required  not  only 
the  signature  of  both  governments  hut  the  deliber- 
ately decided  sanction  of  Parliament.  That  I  be- 
lieve would  he  ohtained. 


^o^ 
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BARON  DESTOURNELLES  DE  CONSTANT 


and  refused  by  the  third  i 
tATtainly,   I  think,  thcnt  ^ 
Ih   a  strong  sympathy  bet^ 
Mio  two  powers  who  had  n 
\)ui   general   arbitratkyiv  m 
I  Jut  that  is  a  matter  which^ 
l^nds  upon  public  opinioQl 
\ti    which    public   o^wnion 
uike   care   of   itself.  ...  Hi 
.irbitration    treaty  is  made  1 
\  w  een  t  wo  great  countries  on  i 
lines   sketched   out  as 
('V  the  President  of  the  lni«( 
ST4tes,  let    it    be  done  betntl 
flic  two  Powers  concerned  litj 
nut  arriere  pensee,  but  don't  I 
t)ii?m  set  narrow  bounds  to  tbi 
hi  pes  of  the  beneficent  rwil 
tthich   may  develop  from  iif 
t  Tie  course  of  time — results  vh' 
I  think  must  extend  far  beyoi 
f  he  two  countries  originally'  < 
*^^omed.    ...  To   introduce  aiti 
^Lich  condition  or  stipulation  i 
*m  arbitration  treaty  wou\d*v 
fxiir  the  chances  of  it  here  ore' 
^^  here.     It  might  even  lead  oth 
'gauntries   to   suppose    thait 
arbitration  treaty  between 
two  p)owers  was  directed  agaii 
one  or  more  of  the  other  po^T" 
That  would  completely  spoil  i 
possible  eflfect  in  mitigating  tb 


.p^e  eminent    French  advocate  of  international  peace,   who  visited  the  United    general    expenditures    on   ar 
^  States  last  month)  m*^ntc 


ItB 

Full 


The  significance  and  importance 

of  these  remarks  by  Sir  Edward 

significance    q^.^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  recognized  all 

over  the  world.    Here  we  have  not  abstract 
forms  of  purely  theoretical  propositions,  but 
the  deliberate  utterances  of  two  responsible 
j^tatesmen  occupying  the  highest  position  in 
their  respective  countries  in  regard  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.     While  relating  to 
an  existing  situation,  they  outline  practical 
itieusures  bearing,  not  only  on  that  situation, 
but   foreshadowing  a  comprehensive  policy 
for  dealing  with  international  diflferences  for 
111  I  time.    The  British  press  heartily  supports 
the  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  point  of  view. 
Sir  Kdward,  however,  took  early  occasion  to 
make  answer  to  the  inferences  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  that 
his  ideas  foreshadowed  a  formal  alliance  be- 
tween (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
At   the  annual  dinner  of  the  International 
Arbitration  League,  in  London,  on  March  17, 
Sir    Kdward    disclaimed    any   intention    of 
( onveying  the  idea  that  a  formal  alliance  was 
(ontemplated,  but  said  further: 

If  a  K^'neral  arbitration  treaty  were  made  be- 

1  wrrri  I  w«»  ^rcat  nations  and  became  firmly  rooted 

S"   tlir   fr(liiij{s  of   the  people  of  both  countries, 

'f  inw  of  ihem  was  in  the  course  of  time  made 

t)i't  t  of  an  attac  k  in  a  dispute  with  a  third 

ill  which  arbitration  had  been  offered  to 


Qentra/  ^"  semi-ofl5dal  replies  to  Sir  Ed- 
European  ward^s  spccch,  made  public  in 
Approval  ^^  parliaments  of  Germany  and 
France,  cordial  support  of  the  general  idei 
of  the  Taft-Grey  pro|X)sals  is  evident.  Mt. 
Balfour,  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  House  of  Commons,  "amid 
cheers  such  as  have  been  rarely  heard  in  tb 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,"  pledged  hi 
hearty  support  to  Sir  Edward.  The  Frend 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  gone  even  furthei 
It  has  decided  to  call  upon  the  govemmcr 
to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  other  |x>wcr 
in  the  discussion  at  The  Hague,  of  the  que 
tion  of  simultaneous  disarmament.  O 
March  10,  the  International  Peace  Rureai 
with  headquarters  at  Berne,  Switzerland 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  sei 
out  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  ministers 
foreign  powers  concerning  this  question 
the  limitation  of  armaments  as  proposed 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  last  session 
Congress.  Baron  dTstoumelles  de  Co 
stant,  the  eminent  French  worker  for  inU 
national  peace,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Unit 
States  last  month,  and  made  a  number 
stirring  public  addresses.  Baron  de  Coxista 
is  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  I>ep 
ties,  an  officer  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbiti 
tion  and  a  winner  of  the  Nobel  peace  i>rij 
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r*«  Proargst of^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  declared  that 
*'99ei»roeity"  he  does  not  expect   the   Sixty- 
atottaitfa     g^Qj^^j   CongTess,  which  he   has 
called  to  meet  in  special  session  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  present  month,  to  take  up  any 
important    legislation    except   that   looking 
toward  reciprocity  with  Canada.      For  his 
part  Premier  Laurier  has  emphatically  in- 
formed  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons, 
that    it    is   the  fixed  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment  to   adopt    the  reciprocity  agreement 
at   the  earliest   possible  moment.     The  de- 
bate over  the  agreement  in  the  Parliament 
at  Ottawa  has  been  protracted.     Many  of 
the  members  have  made  speeches  of  a  high 
order  of  statesmanship  both  for  and  against 
the  measure.      The  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment's position  was    shown   on    March  8. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  leader  of  the  opposition, 
made  a  motion  to  the  effect  that,  as  Ameri- 
can action  on  the  agreement  has  been  de- 
layed, the  matter  should  not  be  taken  up  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament  "until  the  electors 
have  had  opportunity  to  pass  on  its  merits." 
This  motion  to  defer  action  was  defeated  by 
42  votes,  almost  the  entire  normal  govern- 
ment majority.    Only   two  Liberals  voted 
with  the  opposition,  Messrs.  Sifton  and  Har- 
ris, both  of  whom  have  been  opposed  to 
reciprocity  from  the  first. 

RtmOirming    ^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    disCUSSioU    and 

Loyaitu      some    popular    excitement    was 
to  Britain    occasioned    in    Canada    by    the 
utterances  of  several  American  politicians 
regarding   the    possible   annexation   of    the 
Dominion  by  the  United  States.  ,  On  Febru- 
ary 22,  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  the  French  Nation- 
alist leader  from  Quebec,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  "reassure  the  country."     Since  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
some  public  men  and  a  part  of  the  press  have 
stated  that  annexation  is  bound  to  follow 
reciprocity,  it  is  the  "emphatic  determina- 
tion" of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  said  Mr. 
Monk's  resolution,  "to  preserve  intact  the 
bonds  which  unite  Canada  to  the  British 
Empire  and  the  full  liberty  of  Canada  to  con- 
trol her  fiscal  policy  and  internal  autonomy." 
All  the  members  of  the  French  Nationalist 
group,  which  has  been  freely  charged  with 
disloyalty    to    Britain,    enthusiastically    en- 
«iorsed  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously.   In  his  speech  to  the  Commons, 
the  Premier  praised  the  reciprocity  agreement; 
affirmed  his  loyalty  to  Great  Britain;  scouted 
annexation;   proclaimed  the  development  of 
Canada;  and  pled  for  an  intelligent  friend- 
ship between  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  in 


the  Dominion,  and  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  United  States. 

ne  Press  and  ^^\  "^?lth  the  daily  press  was 
th9  "War"  filled  With  reports  of  the  msur- 
in  Mexico  ^^^tiou  in  Mexico,  and  of  the  part 
to  be  played  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  American  troops  in  suppressing  it.  We 
read  of  riots,  corruption,  and  slavery  south  of 
the  Texas  line,  of  battles  between  Mexican 
regulars  and  "insiu-rectos,"  of  extensive  cam- 
paigns in  the  mountainous  country,  of  the 
besieging  of  cities,  and  of  the  proposed  setting 
up  of  an  independent  Socialist  State  in  South- 
ern California.  We  were  informed  that  Japan 
was  about  to  seize  land  and  establish  a  naval 
base  in  Mexico;  that  President  Diaz  was  ill 
and  near  death  and  that  European  govern- 
ments had  protested  to  Washington  against 
the  "chaos"  in  Mexico.  The  news  despatches 
teemed  with  accounts  of  how  American  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  including  New  York  roust- 
abouts and  Harvard  graduates,  were  taking 
active  part  in  the  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment at  Mexico  City,  and  of  the  "kidnap- 
ping" of  American  citizens  on  American  soil 
by  Mexican  military  police.  And,  finally,  we 
learned  that  a  large  military  force,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  our  entire  regular  army,  had  been 
sent  to  the  Texas  border,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  practising  the  "  war  game,"  but,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  press,  with  the  ulterior  aim  of 
marching  into  the  southern  republic  and 
quelling  the  rebellion  ourselves,  if  the  Diaz 
government  did  not  suppress  it  in  the  near 
future.  We  read  statement  and  counter 
statement  from  Mexican  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insurgent  Juntas  in  various 
cities  of  this  country,  as  to  insurgent  successes 
and  the  intentions  of  the  government.  But, 
with  it  all,  our  newspapers  gave  us  nothing, 
or  comparatively  nothing,  about  the  causes  of 
the  trouble.  Why  are  certain  Mexican  states 
in  active  rebellion  against  the  central  govern- 
ment? Why  are  Mexico's  middle  and  lower 
classes,  as  well  as  many  of  her  most  intellectual 
men,  waging  open  war  against  the  Diaz 
regime,  which,  even  its  enemies  admit,  has 
wrought  so  much  that  is  of  permanent  good 
for  the  Mexican  republic? 

j^^  The  American  people  know  but 
Achieuementa  little  of  what  is  actually  taking 
of  Diaz  place  in  the  republic  to  the  south- 
ward. They  have,  however,  learned,  during 
the  past  few  years,  to  distrust  or,  at  least,  to 
discount  both  the  rosy  reports  of  the  Mexican 
Government  as  to  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  gruesome  tales  of  the  opponents 
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MEXICO   AND  THE   REGION   OF  THE  INSURRECTION   ALONG  THE  AMERICAN    BORDER 


of  the  Diaz  regime  concerning  ^* barbarous" 
Mexico.  From  time  to  time  this  magazine 
has  called  attention  to  the  solid  political, 
economic  and  industrial  achievements  of 
President  Diaz  in  modernizing  his  country. 
We  have  also  noted  the  abuses  that  hav^e 
grown  up  in  the  government  consequent  upon 
the  advancing  age  of  Diaz,  and  the  inability 
of  his  associates  to  administer  national  affairs 
with  his  vigor  and  skill.  A  wise  and  benevo- 
lent despotism  may  be  one  of  the  best  of 
human  governments.  The  fatal  defect  is 
that  the  qualities  of  the  benevolent  despot 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  his  successor.  With 
the  end  of  the  despotism  always  comes 
trouble.  If  Diaz  has  anywhere  shown  a 
want  of  wisdom  during  his  long  "  reign/'  it  has 
been  in  his  failure  to  prepare  for  a  succession 
and  to  make  his  people  ready  to  accept  it 
when  inevitable. 

In  the  Undoubtedly  government  in  Mex- 
intereatof  ico  has  not  yet  come  to  be  in 
eope  ^1^^  sense  Lincoln  understood  it, 
a  government  of  the  people  nor  yet  one 
administered  by  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
speaking  in  broad,  general  terms,  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people.  It  will  not  do,  as  Mr. 
Creelnmn  graphically  phrases  it,  in  his  recent 
^iaz  which  we  notice  on  another 
nth,  for  any  country  to  harken 


exclusively  to  the  *' epigrams  that  sentimental 
democracy  screams  against  the  hard,  rough, 
slow^  work  confronting  organized  society  all 
over  the  world."     It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
constructive  work  Diaz  has  done  in  clevatinj; 
the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  in 
advancing  his  country'  in  the  arts  of  j)eace  and 
in  material  wealth.     Mexico's  credit  is  high, 
and  a  vast  amount  uf  furciKn  c;qpiL...  .- 
vested  in  her  iiidustrics.     The  safety  of  t^- 
investment  is  flui-  primarily,  if  not  entirely-  ■ 
the  vigor,  stattsnianship    and    e-fficiency 
Porfirio  Diaz.    I  Jun  Francisco  dc  la  Barra,  the 
Mexican  Ambassador  at  Washitigtan,  m  a 
frank  article  ai>pcnring  in  the  Indtpcnd^rJ 
for  March  i6,  t»n  present  conflitionii  m  Mi"^ 
ico,  claims  that    must  of  hi^  fellow  countn* 
men  fully  realize  what  they  owe  to  DiaJt.    W 
sums  up  the  inalerial  progres?5  niadr  by  l^ 
republic  under  the  Diaz  regime,  and  divide 
those  conducting  the  present  insurrerllon  tiilo 
three  groups: 

The  beguiled,  who  hfuicstly  lii;vi^A.M 
selves  the  aposilr^  «if  tlumcK  racynrtPJiJ 
vanquished  in  the  struy^i^li"  of  life,  rfd^ 
their  own  inca|j,ii  il^  or  thrnuj;li  olhcr 
CCS,   who  aspiri.^   lit   tVuri-   In  a   new    rt^imrr  ^-i.. 
can  afford  them  u  t^Ji^ld  for  thutr  activitk*s  ihJt  An 
not  always  wis<.':  .iiid  thoso  individuakt  the  dro?> 
society,  who  arc  re.xtiy  to  fight  for  any  cau-sc  i 
which  they  can  i>rijfit  ^nd  make  use  of  fgi^  th^ 
own  evil  intentions. 
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The  first  group  only,  the  Ambassador 
thinks  it  worth  while  arguing  with,  and  to 
them  he  points  out  what  has  already  been 
done,  admonishing  them  to  be  patient. 

Judged  by  American  ideals  and 
^^^acMs^^  standards,  which  are  the  ideals  and 

standards  of  the  cooler-blooded 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  nourished  from  its  earliest 
infancy  on  free,  representative  institutions, 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  desired  in 
modem  Mexico.  A  modified  system  of  feudal- 
ism still  obtains  in  that  republic,  with  peon- 
age or  industrial  serfdom,  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
month,  it  has  been  the  popular  revolt,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  states  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora,  against  the  monopoly  of  commer- 
cial and  economic  opportunities  by  the  old 
families  and  the  owners  of  the  larger  estates, 
that  precipitated  the  present  serious  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Undoubtedly  the  main  cause 
of  the  uprising  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  have  both  outgrown  the 
system  of  government  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  people  of  Mexico  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes,  a  small  upper  class  com- 


"-'^frtjM  try  Paul  Thompson.  N .  'i  • 

THE  MAN   OF   THE   HOUR   IN   MEXICO 

(Sefior  Don  Josfc  Yves  Limantour.  Minister  of  Finance. 

Mexico's  strongest  man  after  President  Diaz) 


Cop>riiflU  by  the  Amenc^an  Prcv»  As-.«.Ku»t'on,  N.  V. 

PRESIDENT  DIAZ   AT  AN   AVIATION   "  MEET "   LAST 

MONTH 

(This  photograph  Is  pointed  to  by  the  friends  of  the  aged 

President  to  show  that  he  is  enjoying  good  health) 

posed  mainly  of  people  of  wealth,  landowners 
who  measure  their  estates  by  square  miles, 
and  a  vast  body  of  poorly  paid  laborers,  with 
practically  no  middle  class  such  as  that  which 
forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  In 
recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made  through 
the  opening  of  public  lands  to  create  a  class  of 
small  land  owners,  but  without  success.  A 
Mexican  may  acquire  public  land  by  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  and  the  payment  of  a 
tax,  but  only  a  comparatively  few  have  been 
able  to  comply  with  the  conditions.  Millions 
of  Mexican  peons  take  no  interest  what- 
ever in  politics,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
men  of  higher  intelligence  who  believe  that 
an  autocratic  system  is  employed  to  deprive 
them  of  their  privileges  as  citizens.  Elections, 
both  state  and  national,  are  admittedly  a 
farce  and  have  been  so  for  years. 

Oppressions  of  ^^^^  ^^^  govcming  cbss  has  not 
the  Qovernino  appreciated  the  change  of  senti- 
^'"**  ment  on  the  part  of  the  governed 
is  due  to  its  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
indisposition  of  mankind  to  give  up  power,  or 
to  admit  that  a  system,  in  the  main  suc- 
cessful, may  prove  to  be  disastrous  under 
changed  conditions.  Therefore,  the  system 
has  not  been  changed.    In  Chihuahua  par- 
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Several  months  ago  the  "new  idea** 
^^"Reformt*^  ^^   government    had    spread  so 

far,  and  gained  so  many  adher- 
ents, that  more  than  one  of  the  political  and 
industrial  leaders  of  the  republic  had  urged 
upon  President  Diaz  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing the  changed  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  of  granting  most  of  the  popular  demands 
for  the  enactment  of  laws  which  should 
gradually  tend  to  equalize  economic  and  in- 
dustrial opportimities.  Several  weeks  ago, 
Seftor  Terrazas,  Governor  of  Chihuahua,  who 
had  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  peq>le, 
was  removed.  The  Terrazas  famOy  has  gov- 
erned the  state  for  several  generations,  and 
owns  most  of  the  territory  in  it.  The  ne^ 
Governor,  Senor  Ahumada,  is  of  less  aristi>- 
cratic  origin,  and  more  democratic  and  pn»- 
gressive  in  his  ideas.  Many  reforms,  na- 
tional in  their  application,  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  central  administration  at 
Mexico  City.  I^ate  last  month  a  committee 
of  influential  agriculturists  visited  President 
Diaz.  It  was  reported  that  he  promised 
them  that  as  soon  as  the  present  rebellion 
ceases,  and  the  financial  losses  resultant  there- 
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ticularly,  the  state  government  has  been 
more  extreme  in  its  tyrannical  methods,  and 
the  land-owning  class  more  oppressive  in  its 
exactions,  than  in  any  other  state.  This  op- 
pression, coupled  with  the  topography  of  the 
country,  which  is  mountainous,  only  sparsely 
populated,  and  with  but  few  railroad  con- 
nections, lending  itself  to  such  a  condition  as 
now  exists,  has  made  Chihuahua  the  hotbed  of 
the  insurrection.  Probably  also  the  proxim- 
ity of  Americans  and  American  ideas  have 
had  a  larger  influence  in  Chihuahua  than  they 
have  had  in  other  states  more  remote  from 
the  international  boundary.  There  are  many 
Americans  in  Chihuahua,  chiefly  interested 
mining  enterprises. 
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from  have  been  made  good,  the  government 
will  purchase  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
larger  estates  of  the  country,  and  parcel  them 
out  among  small  individual  owners  at  fair 
prices,  permitting  the  payment  to  be  made 
in  installments,  over  a  period  of  years.  Such 
a  measure,  if  successfully  carried  out,  would 
mean  the  complete  breakup  of  what  is  prac- 
tically the  feudal  system  in  Mexico,  and  do 
away  with  many  of  the  abuses  of  which  the 
people  now  complain. 


An  American  "^^^  entire  couutry  was  startled. 
Army  to  ou  the  moming  of  March  8,  to 
tke  Border  ^^^^  |^  ^^  ncwspapcrs  the  an- 
nouncement that  orders  had  been  issued  from 
the  War  Department,*  for  the  mobilization, 
near  our  southern  frontier,  of  a  large  part  of 
the  United  States  regular  army  available  for 
active  service.  Troops  to  the  number  of 
nearly  30,000  were  set  in  motion  by  these 
orders.  They  were  soon  concentrated  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  a  camp  adapted  for 
several  months'  occupation  was  rapidly  pre- 
pared for  them.  Then  4000  militia  officers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  volunteered  to 
join  the  forces  in  Texas.  More  than  2000 
marines  were  ordered  to  Guantanamo,  in 
Cuba,  while  a  squadron  of  five  fast  cruisers 
with  their  auxiliaries  were  sent  to  Galveston. 
The  order  for  these  military  movements,  the 
most  extensive  ever  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  in  time  of  peace,  stated  that  the  troops 
were  being  mobilized  "for  the  purpose  of 
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REAR   ADMIRAI.   SIDNEY    A.    STAUNTON 

(In  command  of  the  division  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  taking 
part  in  the  "War  Game."    Admiral  Staunton  in  the  center) 
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THE  AMERICAN  COMMANDER  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER 

(Major  General  William  H.  Carter.  Divisional  Commander 
in  Texas) 

field  instruction."  In  view,  however,  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  it 
was  inevitable  that  press  and  people  should 
seek  for  other  reasons. 

The  Reasons  Two  days  later  these  reasons  were 
Given  admitted,  in  a  semi-official  state- 
nerefor  ^^^^  published  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  correspondent  accompanying 
President  Taft  on  his  vacation  trip  south- 
ward. It  was  admitted  that  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Henry  Lane  Wilson, 
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who    returned    to    Washington    early    last 
month,  had  submitted  a  report  concerning 


the  Mexican  Government  concerning  condi- 
tions on  the  boundary;  third,  the  protection 
of  American  citizens  and  American  financial 
interests  in  Mexico  in  the  event  of  serious 
disorder  or  the  overthrow  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment; fourth,  the  valuable  opportimity  to 
practise  the  "war  game*'  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  face  of  the  possibilities  of  actual  warfare. 
Let  us  consider  these  points  in  order. 


A 
Delicate 
Situation 


Ph  .tujfnph  bv  Harris  &  Hwmg,  Washington 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  DICKINSON  AND  GENERAL  WOOD, 

AS  THEY  LOOKED  LAST  MONTH 

(The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staflf 

were  photographed  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 

"war  game"  on  the  Mexican  border) 

the  situation  south  of  the  boundary  which 
was  very  gloomy  in  its  tenor.  It  came  out 
also  that  the  President  had  received  intima- 
tions of  the  grave  condition  of  affairs  in  Mex- 
ico from  special  agents  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasury,  and  had  decided  to 
act  at  once  through  the  War  Department. 
The  opening  sentences  of  the  despatch  indi- 
cate its  general  character: 

The  United  States  has  determined  that  the 
revolution  in  the  republic  to  the  south  must  end. 
The  American  troops  have  been  sent  to  form  a 
solid  military  wall  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  stop 
filibustering  and  to  see  that  there  is  no  further 
smuggling  of  arms  and  men  across  the  interna- 
tional boundary.  It  is  believed  that  with  this 
source  of  contraband  supplies  cut  off  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  which  has  disturbed  conditions 
generally  for  nearly  a  year  without  accomplishing 
anything  like  the  formation  of  a  responsible  inde- 
pendent government,  will  speedily  come  to  a  close. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  movement 
would  be  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  quick  mobili- 
zation of  an  effective  fighting  force  that  would 
answer  certain  critics  of  the  army. 

Q^^^^       Despite  the  prompt,  official  diplo- 
Rensons      matic  dcnials,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  troops  in  Texas,  close  to  the 
Mexican  border,  is  due  to  four  causes,  which 
are  known  to  exist,  however  much  their  exist- 
ence may  be  explained  away.     These  are, 
first,  the  attitude  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
whether  or  not  officially  formulated,  regard- 
ing American  obligations  as  incurred  by  the 
nroe  Doctrine,  to  protect  foreign  interests 
itin-America;    second,  complaints  from 


The  European  powers  are  now 
agreed  in  the  contention  that  if 
the  United  States,  because  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  objects  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  countries  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, ouf  Government  must  itself  see  that 
European  interests  and  investors  receive  jusi 
and  proper  protection  in  these  countries. 
The  present  state- of  mind  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  is  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn  on  another  p>age  of  this 
issue.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  partici- 
pation of  American  adventurers  in  the  pres- 
ent insurrection.  It  is  a  regrettable,  but  per- 
haps inevitable  fact,  that  fighting  could  not 
go  on  across  the  Rio  Grande  without  making 
an  appeal  to  restless  spirits  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  It  is  a  bad  business,  at  best,  for  ad- 
venturers to  stir  up  mischief  in  a  neighbor's 
country.  The  worst  part  of  it,  however,  b 
that,  as  soon  as  these  adventurers  get  into 
difficulties,  it  is  inevitable,  though  most  un- 
fortunate, that  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  are  called  upon  to  save  them 
from  the  [)unishment  they  deserve. 


The  arrest,  last  month,  of  two 
American    citizens,    EdT^^n    M. 
Blatt  and  Lawrence  F.  Converse, 
by  the  Mexican  military  patrol,  for  alleged 


American 
Citizens 
Arrested 
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TAKING  ON  SUPPUES  FOR  THE  MARINES  ON  THE  BATTLESHIP   "MONTANA" 


violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  is  a  particu- 
larly delicate  case  in  |X)int.  The  two  men 
and  their  relatives  claim  that  this  "  kid- 
napping''  occurred  on  American  soil,  and  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  at  once 
made  formal  demand  on  Mexico  for  redress. 
The  Mexican  authorities,  however,  insist  that 
these  men  were  taken  while  actively  working 
with    the    insurgents  on  Mexican  territory. 


Here  we  have  a  direct  conflict  of  fact.  It 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  border  line  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico  is  still  in  dispute, 
partly  owing  to  the  shifting  bed  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  detention  of  Blatt  and  Con- 
verse by  Mexican  authorities,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, can  only  be  settled  when  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  bv  the  International  Bound- 
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ary  Commission  which  is  considering  the 
disputed  line.  Senor  Limantour,  Mexican 
Minister  of  Finance,  ranking  member  of  the 
Diaz  cabinet  and  one  of  the  most  resourceful 
men  of  the  republic,  openly  maintains  that 
there  are  more  than  600  American  citizens, 
or  those  claiming  American  citizenship,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  insurrectos.  He  claims  further 
that  had  it  not  been  for  American  support  in 
men,  arms  and  ammunition  actually  sent  into 
Mexican  territory,  and  the  sympathy  and 
*' lurid  writing"  in  the  American  press,  there 
would  be  no  insurrection  in  Mexico  to-day. 

Foreign  There  are  upwards  of  100,000 
Interests  in   American  citizens  living  and  do- 

Mexico  jj^g  business  in  the  Mexican  re- 
public, and  nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can money  is  invested  in  Mexico.  This  is 
about  one-third  of  the  total  foreign  capital  in 
the  country.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  virtually 
puts  the  United  States  under  obligation  to 
protect  all  these  persons,  the  1 50,000  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  the  100,000  Americans,  and  their 
investments.  The  present  demonstration 
will  be  abundant  evidence  that  we  are  en- 
tirely able  to  perform  our  duty  in  this  regard. 
The  advantages  for  the  troops  of  maneuvers 
in  the  field,  under  the  circumstances  existing 
at  the  border,  have  already  been  proven. 
Major  General  William  H.  Carter,  an  accom- 
-^ourageous  and  experienced  soldier, 
\ctive  command,  has  an  army  com- 
^ery  arm  of  the  service,  including 


aeroplane  scouts,  and  this  war  machine  has 
already  secured  much  valuable  experience. 

j^^  The  present  insurrection  is  not, 
"  War "  to  apparently,  of  great  proportions, 
^°'*  so  far  as  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged is  concerned.  Nor  is  General  Madero, 
or  any  of  his  leaders,  likely  to  attempt  to 
meet  any  large  body  of  government  forces  in 
the  open  field.  The  only  engagement  up  to 
the  middle  of  last  month  approaching  the 
proportions  of  a  real  battle,  was  fought  on 
March  9,  at  a  small  town  called  Casas 
Grandes,  with  an  uncertain  result,  probably 
in  favor  of  the  insui  gents.  Although  the  in- 
surrection has  been  brewing  for  some  time 
the  actual  clashes  between  the  government 
troops  and  the  insurgents  began  only  early  in 
the  winter,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  which, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  topograph- 
ically favorable  to  the  carrying  on  of  guenlla 
warfare.  At  present,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
reports  issued  by  the  insurgent  Juntas,  in  this 
country,  the  disaffection  has  spread  to  21  out 
of  28  states  of  the  republic.  In  the  northern 
states,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  border,  the  insurgents  have  cut  the 
railways  and  are  carrying  on  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes and  attacks  on  the  smaller  towns.  They 
are  claiming  to  have  10,000  men  in  the  field. 
In  the  neighboring  states  of  Sonora,  Coahuila 
and  Durango  the  revolt  appears  to  be  spread- 
ing, and  the  Federal  forces  have  been  de- 
feated in  Yucatan.    In  Baja  (Lower)  Cali- 
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f omia,  the  insurgents  have  been  strong  enough 
to  dictate  their  wishes  to  the  government  and 
to  seriously  discuss  the  formation  of  a  Social- 
ist commonwealth  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States. 

,^  Many  reports  of  the  failing  health 
Diaz  of  President  Diaz  have  been  cir- 
fatiing  ?  ^ui^ted  and  vigorously  denied  by 
Mexican  oflScials.  Diaz,  however,  is  over  80 
years  of  age,  and,  despite  his  splendid  natural 
constitution  and  generally  abstemious  life,  is 
gradually  failing.  That  the  central  govern- 
ment realizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  regular  army  of  the  republic  and  the  pick 
of  the  excellent  police  known  as  rurales  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  Federal  district  sur- 
rounding Mexico  City.  The  necessity  for  a 
strong  military  force  at  the  capital  in  the 
event  of  Diaz's  death,  or  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  is  apparently  regarded  as  more 
important  than  the  despatch  of  large  Federal 
forces  to  the  scene  of  the  fighting  in  the  far 
north.  As  a  further  precaution  President 
Diaz  late  last  month  asked  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  a  body 
with  power  to  act  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  for  permission  to  suspend  the  consti- 
tutional guaranty  of  trial,  in  the  case  of  all 
persons  who  "interfere  with  railway  or  tele- 


graphic communication,  or  conmiit  outrages 
on  the  property  and  persons  of  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.'*  This  request  was  granted, 
with  the  result  that  the  republic  is  now  virtu- 
ally under  martial  law. 


Copyrijfhl  by  George  Grantham  Bain,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL    FRANCISCO    MADERO,   COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF  THE   INSURRECTO   FORCES 
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A  TROOPER  PATROLLING  THE  BORDER 

(One  of  the  American  soldier  boys  who  are  guarding  our 

aoathem  boundary.    The  Rio  Grande  in  the  distance) 


The  Leadership  ^hc  Strongest  and  ablest  of  living 
of  Mexican  statesmen,  after  the 
Limantour  ^^^^^^^^  himself,  Sefior  Don  Jose 
Yves  Limantour,  Diaz's  Minister  of  Finance, 
returned  last  month  from  France,  where 
he  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  some  Mex- 
ican securities.  While  in  New  York,  Seiior 
Limantour  talked  freely  uix)n  the  subject  of 
the  insurrection  and  the  ability  of  his  govern- 
ment to  suppress  it.  His  expressed  opinion, 
like  that  of  other  Mexican^  here  and  at  home, 
was,  in  substance,  that  our  Government's 
course  in  the  affair  has  been  legitimate  and 
friendly.  The  Mexican  people,  he  maintains, 
will  believe  President  Taft's  words  and  that 
he  represented  the  intentions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, when  he  officially  assured  President 
Diaz  that  the  concentration  of  American 
troops  in  Texas,  along  the  Mexican  border, 
had  not,  for  its  object,  the  occupation  of 
Mexican  territory.  Senor  Limantour,  in  a 
statement  issued  simultaneously  with  a  simi- 
lar one  made  by  Senior  de  la  Barra,  the  Mex- 
ican Ambassador,  protested  against  interven- 
tion or  invasion  for  any  purpose.    These 
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statesmen  maintain  that  any  intervention 
would  not  be  tolerated,  and,  if  attempted, 
would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the  govern- 
ment supporters  and  the  insurgents  in  one 
patriotic  army  of  defense.  Meanwhile  the 
Tokyo  Foreign  Office,  through  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  has  seen  fit  to 
make  public  denial  of  the  report  that  Japan 
has  made,  or  contemplates  making,  any 
treaty  arrangement  looking  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Japanese  naval  base  uix)n 
Mexican  soil. 


honest  elections.  Pending  the  granting  of 
these  reforms,  the  leaders  insist  that  they  will 
remain  under  arms. 


Cabinet 

Changes 

Ukelu 


It  was  generally  believed,  last 
month,  that  upon  the  return  of 
Senor  Limantour  to  Mexico  City, 
there  would  be  several  important  changes 
made  in  the  Mexican  cabiiiet.  There  is 
much  opposition  among  the  insurgents  and 
the  more  progressive  element  to  Enrique 
Creel,  the  present  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  whose  family  is  connected  with 
the  reactionary  elements  in  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. There  has  been  also  much  opposi- 
tion to  Vice-President  Corral,  the  legal  suc- 
cessor of  Diaz,  should  the  latter  die  before 
another  general  election.  In  Mexico  the 
Vice-President  occupies  a  position  of  much 
more  importance  than  with  us.  The  Mexican 
Vice-President  is  usually  a  man  of  power  and 
wide  influence.  It  is  believed  that  Sefiores 
Corral  and  Creel  will  resign,  and  that  Senor 
Limantour  will  himself  accept  the  position  of 
Foreign  Minister,  and  thus  become  virtual 
successor  of  Diaz.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  among  the  disaffected  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  aged  president  and  a  new  election. 
The  dismissal  of  the  governors  of  many  of  the 
provinces  is  also  demanded  by  the  insur- 
rectos  as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  radical 
reforms  that  will,  first  of  all,  insure  free  and 


Progress 
of  the 
Veto  Bill 


"HE   LORDS     VETO   BULL:        WAS   THAT   A   WHISTLE 

I   HEARD  ?  " 

From  the  Westminster  Gautte  (London) 


When  the  British  Parliament  as- 
sembled, on  February  6,  for  its 
regular  winter  session,  Premier 
Asquith  announced  that  the  government 
would  take  all  the  time  of  the  House  before 
Easter,  in  order  to  pass  the  three  readings  of 
the  veto  bill.  On  March  2  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  125.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain's amendment  asserting  that  the  House, 
while  demanding  reform  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber, *' declines  to  proceed  with  a  measure 
which  places  all  effective  legislative  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  chamber,  and  offers 
no  safeguard  against  the  passage  into  law  of 
grave  changes  without  the  consent  and  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people,"  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  121.  The  bill  was  then 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  which 
means  the  beginning  of  the  real  work  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition.  The  Lords  mean- 
while have  abandoned  their  original  scheme  of 
reforming  themselves,  although,  on  February 
22,  Lord  Lansdowne,  leader  of  the  opposition 
among  the  Peers,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
soon  introduce  a  new  bill  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  upper  chamber. 

The  Coming  Immediately  preceding  the  coro- 
Imperial     nation  of  King  George,  on  Jime 

Conference  ^^^  ^j^^  Imperial  Conference  of  aU 
the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British 
Empire  will  meet  in  London.  Canada  will  be 
represented  by  Premier  Laurier,  and  prob- 
ably also  by  Minister  Fielding  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Defense.  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  with  the  Minister  of 
External  Affairs  and  Defense  will  represent 
Australia.  Right  Hon.  Louis  Botha,  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa,  will  speak  for  that 
dominion,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  Min- 
ister Hull  of  Finance,  and  Minister  Malan  of 
Education.  New  Zealand  will  send  her 
Premier,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  and 
her  Attorney-General  and  Colonial  Secretary. 
It  is  expected  that  at  the  session,  which  be- 
gins on  May  20,  important  phases  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  imperial  defense  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  as  well  as  the  effect  on 
trade  with  the  mother  country  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  commercial  agreements  as  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States,  which  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  hopes  will  by  that  time  have 
been  adopted  by  Canada,  besides  questions  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  copyrights,  emigration  and 
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ANTOINE  ERNEST  MONK, 
(Premier) 


thIophile  delcass6, 

(Marine) 


JEAN  CRUPPI, 
(Foreign  Affairs) 


LEADERS  OF  THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTRY 


labor  exchanges.  No  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration have  been  made  by  Canada.  New 
Zealand,  however,  proposes  a  discussion  of  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  State 
with  representatives  of  all  constituent  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  Australia  recommends  that 
*' every  eflFort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
complete  cooperation  in  commercial  rela- 
tions." South  Africa  proposes  that  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  self-governing  dominions 
be  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  placed  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 


War,  Henri  Maurice  Berteaux;  Minister  of 
Marine,  Theophile  Delcasse;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Joseph  Caillaux;  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Jules  Stegg;  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  Charles  Dumont;  Minister  of 
Colonies,  Adolphe  Messimy;  Minister  of 
Labor,  Paul  Boncour;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Antoine  Perrier;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Jules 
Pams;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Louis  Masse. 


A  Neu/ 
Ministry 
In  France 


When  the  public  announcement 
was  made  by  Premier  Briand  at 
the  opening  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment last  month,  as  to  the  government's 
policy  with  regard  to  the  labor  situation,  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  taken,  in  response  to 
the  demand  made  by  the  radical,  anti-clerical 
members,  who  claimed  that  the  Briand  min- 
istry had  been  lax  in  its  enforcement  of  the 
separation  law.  The  government  majority 
in  this  vote  was  only  i6.  M.  Briand  at  once 
sent  to  President  Fallieres  his  resignation  and 
that  of  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  After 
some  deliberation,  the  President  called  upon 
Senator  Monis  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  with 
the  following  result:  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Interior,  Antoine  Ernest  Monis;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jean  Cruppi;  Minister  of 


Premier 
Monis  a 
Moderate 


Senator  Monis,  the  new  Premier, 
is  65  years  old.  He  was  Minister 
of  Justice  in  the  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau  cabinet.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1885  to  1901, 
w^hen  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  serving  in 
that  body  ever  since.  He  is  a  radical  Repub- 
lican, a  man  of  pronounced  ability,  but  not  of 
commanding  personality.  It  is  believed  his 
policy  will  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of 
Briand,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  nut  se- 
cure any  better  support  in  the  Chamber,  even 
though  he  is  much  more  acceptable  than  was 
his  predecessor  to  the  socialistic  wing  led  by 
Jaures  and  Herve.  Upon  the  reading  of  his 
declaration  of  principles  in  the  Chamber,  on 
March  6,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  165.  There 
are  four  radical  socialists  in  the  cabinet: 
M.  Berteaux,  Minister  of  War;  M.  Mass6, 
Minister  of  Commerce;  M.  Stegg,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction;  and  M.  Messimy, 
Minister  of  the  Colonies.     M.  Berteaux  was 
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Minister  of  War  in  1904.  It  was  his  attack 
upon  the  government  that  led  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Briand. 

The  new  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
^Ifihittela^  Cruppi,  formerly  held  the  port- 
folio of  Commerce.  He  is  an 
expert  on  tariff  questions.  The  presence  in 
the  cabinet  of  M.  Louis  Malvy,  who  is  under- 
secretary of  Justice  and  Worship,  is  regarded 
as  an  indication  that  the  religious  congrega- 
tion laws  of  1901  and  1904  will  be  more 
drastically  applied  in  the  future  than  has 
been  done  during  the  months  of  M.  Briand*s 
moderate  and  conciliatory  regime.  The  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Labor  of  M.  Boncour  has  aroused  some  ap- 
prehension among  conservative  Frenchmen. 
M.  Boncour  is  an  extreme,  even  violent 
advocate,  of  what  is  known  in  France  as 
*' obligatory  syndicalism"  as  a  panacea  for 
all  the  labor  and  socialistic  grievances  of 
the  republic.  Undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  new  cabinet  is  M. 
Th6ophile  Delcass^.  It  was  his  brilliant 
foreign  policy,  in  1905,  which  led  to  the 
entente  with  England,  and  came  very  near  to 
bringing  on  a  war  with  Germany.  In  the 
new  ministry,  M.  Delcass^  holds  the  position 
of  Minister  of  Marine,  an  assignment  proba- 
bly intended  to  avoid  irritating  Germany, 
although  he  will  be  the  mainspring  of  the 
ministry.  M.  Caillaux,  the  new  Minister  of 
Finance,  held  that  post  under  the  premier- 
ships  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Clemenceau. 
He  will  be  remembered  in  this  country  as 
the  instigator  of  the  movement  which,  several 
years  ago,  prevented  the  listing  of  the  United 
States  steel  stock  on  the  Paris  Bourse  by 
a  syndicate  of  French  bankers.  His  income 
tax  bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, after  much*  opposition,  in  the  spring  of 
1908.  It  has  still  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the 
Senate.  The  only  imix)rtant  change  of  policy 
announced  by  the  new  government  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  its  existence,  is  the  rein- 
statement of  the  railway  employees  concerned 
in  the  recent  strikes. 

Qreenivioh    ^^^  adoption  of  Standard  time  by 

Time  for     Frauce,  reported  last  month,  now 

France      ^^^^  practically  all  of  the  civilized 

nations  of  the  world  on  a  uniform  basis  as 

regards  time  reckoning,  and  makes  possible 

the   immediate   and   direct   comparison   of 

events    happening    simultaneously    on    the 

earth's  surface.    The  use  of  the  meridian 

'ng  through  Greenwich,  England,  as  a 

of  departure  in  the  determination  of 


geographical  positions  and  in  time  confuta- 
tions had  extended  so  universally  that  France 
remained  the  only  important  country  that 
preserved  its  capital  as  the  zero  meridian  of 
longitude.  This  action  was  largely  one  of 
patriotism  and  natural  pride  rather  than  of 
sound  scientific  reasoning,  for  no  nation  has 
been  more  alive  to  the  value  of  international 
cooperation  in  science  than  France.  During 
the  last  quarter  century  the  general  adoption 
of  time  zones,  each  covering  15  degrees  of 
longitude  and  making  an  exact  difference  in 
time  of  one  hour  between  adjoining  zones,  has 
depended,  of  course,  upon  a  common  basis. 
This  was  taken  as  Greenwich,  largely  on 
account  of  the  extensive  astronomical  and 
navigation  tables  prepared  at  this  great  Brit- 
ish observatory.  All  of  this  enabled  the  idea 
of  standard  time  to  spread  widely,  and  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  America  are  now  divided  into 
zones  between  which  the  difference  is  an  extn 
hour.  Furthermore,  for  the  Intematioiial 
Map  of  the  World,  planned  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  held  in  1909,  it  was  deter- 
mined also  to  employ  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, and  the  great  international  atlas  of  the 
world  which  the  various  nations  are  now  unit- 
ing to  prepare  is  arranged  on  that  basis.  In 
changing  the  time  of  France  from  Paris  to 
Greenwich,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  ail  the 
clocks  for  9  minutes  and  21  seconds.  This 
was  done  at  midnight  on  March  10,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  law  passed  by  the  French  Parliament 
Time  tables  were  not  changed,  but  railway 
trains  were  held  up  for  the  interval  while  the 
clocks  were  stationary.  The  gain  to  science 
and  commerce,  not  to  mention  universal  con- 
venience, by  this  broad-minded  action  on  the 
part  of  France,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

steady  According  to  an  imperial  edict 
Advance  issucd  from  Peking  in  the  latter 
in  China     ^^^   ^^   January,    the    Chinese 

Empire  will  have  a  re^)onsible  cabinet  some 
time  during  the  present  year.  The  present 
Grand  Council  is  to  be  converted  into  an 
Advisory  Council;  a  national  budget  is  to  be 
worked  out;  and  regulations  for  popular 
Parliamentary  elections  are  to  be  formulated. 
The  Parliament  itself  is  promised  for  the  sum- 
mer of  19 13.  In  commenting  upon  the  work 
done  by  the  first  Chinese  National  Assembly 
which  closed  its  first  session  several  weeks  ago 
the  National  Review  of  Shanghai  declares: 

The  government  of  this  great  Empire  has  ceased 
to  be  patriarchal  and  benevolently  despotic  and 
has  frankly  become  representative,  essentially  so 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  the  Assembly 
have  been  deliberative  and  consultative  without 
any  legislative  character. 
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The  members  of  the  Assembly,  this  jour- 
nal believes,  have  shown  that  they  ix)ssess 
almost  all  the  qualities  which  make  Parlia- 
mentary government  a  success.  They  have 
>ihown  a  "  real  capacity  for  fixing  on  vital 
things" — finance,  oflScial  maladministration, 
economic  development,  frontier  defense — and 
insisting  that  these  things  should  be  made  the 
hrst  care  of  the  government.  "If  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  realized  these 
things  now^  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
people  at  large  are  capable  of  some  measure 
of  responsibility." 

^^^^  ^      The  authorities  at   Peking  will 

AggnssiM  and  havc  nccd  of  all  their  astuteness 

tMePtague    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  preser\'e  the  new 

China  for  her  people  from  the  covert  encroach- 
ments of  Japan  on  one  side,  and  of  Russia 
on  the  other.  A  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Russo-Chinese  relations  was  opened,  some 
weeks  ago,  when  the  Czar's  Minister  at 
Peking  demanded  that  China  recognize  Rus- 
sia's right  to  various  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic privileges  in  the  province  of  Hi.  This 
action  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  nego- 
tiations based  on  the  treaty  of  1881,  which 
China  intended  to  denounce  this  year.  We 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  of  this 
Russo-Chinese  disagreement  next  month, 
when  the  official  attitude  of  China  and  Japan 
is  known.  Meanwhile,  harrowing  tales  of 
misery  and  the  distress  of  the  famine  and 
plague  victims  continue  to  come  from  the 
affected  area  in  Manchuria.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorities  at  the  capital  have  now  ap- 
parently been  aroused  to  the  danger,  and 
have  begun  fighting  the  plague  with  sanitary 
measures.  Accorc^g  to  a  recent  report 
made  by  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the 
London  TimeSy  up  to  March  6  more  than 
65,000  deaths  from  the  plague  had  occurred, 
and  10,000  from  famine.  On  another  page 
this  month  we  describe  the  situation  and 
show  the  extent  of  the  territory  over  which 
the  terrible  scourge  has  akeady  spread. 

Tk€  Mew     ^^^  significant  feature  of  the  new 

Trtatywith  Japanese  treaty,  which  was  rati- 

''"'**^       fied  by  the  Senate  on  February 

24i  is  its  omission  of  any  explicit  stipulation 

concerning  the  regulation  of  the  migration  of 

the  people  of  one  country  to  the  other.     As 


part  of  this  treaty  of  conmaerce  and  navigation, 
although  drawn  up  separately,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  governments  also  agreed 
upon  the  protocol  of  a  provisional  tariff  ar- 
rangement, and  the  following  declaration  on 
the  subject  of  inmiigration  made  by  the 
Japanese  Government: 

In  proceeding  this  day  to  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  the  undersigned,  the  Japan- 
ese Ambassador  in  Washington,  duly  authorized  by 
his  government,  has  the  honor  to  declare  that  the 
imperial  Japanese  (iovernment  are  fully  prepared 
to  maintain  with  equal  effectiveness  the  limitation 
and  control  which  they  have  for  the  past  three 
years  exercised  in  regulation  of  the  emigration  of 
laborers  to  the  United  States.  UcHlDA. 


Both  Sides 


f,^ .  . Some  of  the  Western  Senators  had 

Concessions  j  ^     »  i  i 

by  •  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
treaty  modified  so  as  to  make  more 
specific  the  regulations  concerning  the  coming 
of  Japanese  laborers.  The  President  and  Sec- 
retary Knox,  however,  finally  convinced  them 
that  the  *' gentlemen's  agreement"  set  forth 
in  the  diplomatic  note  already  quoted,  sufli- 
dently  protects  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  right 
to  regulate  Japanese  immigration.  As  an 
additional  safeguard,  the  new  treaty  contains 
the  provision  that  either  party  may  denounce 
it  on  six  months*  notice,  which  may  be  given 
at  any  time.  A  number  of  concessions  were 
made  on  both  sides.  The  United  States  con- 
sented to  drop  from  the  existing  treaty, 
signed  in  1894,  the  immigration  clause  which 
was  obnoxious  to  Japan.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment also  agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Tokyo,  to  terminate  the  existing 
treaty  in  July  next,  or  one  year  earlier  than 
its  date  of  expiration.  Most  of  Japan's 
treaties  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
expire  during  the  next  summer,  and  she  de- 
sires to  renew  them  all  simultaneously.  In 
return  for  these  concessions  by  the  United 
States,  Japan  has  given  absolute  assurance 
that  the  present  policy  of  declining  to  issue 
passports  to  Japanese  laborers  who  wish  to 
come  to  this  country,  which  she  has  faith- 
fully and  consistently  maintained  for  the  past 
three  years,  will  be  continued  in  force.  Japan 
further  agrees  to  continue  to  grant  to  the 
United  States  the  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment in  tariff  matters,  pending  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  special  agreement. 
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(From  February  i8  to  March  20,  191 1) 


PROCEEDINGS   IN  CONGRESS 

February  20. — In  the  House,  a  three-days  fili- 
buster over  the  Omnibus  Claims  bill  comes  to  an 
end  and  the  bill  is  passed. 

February  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep. 
111.)  defends  the  validity  of  his  election.  . .  .  The 
House  passes  the  Naval  appropriation  bill  ($113,- 
000,000)  and  the  Fortifications  and  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  appropriation  bills. 

February  23. — The  Senate  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  statistical  information  bearing  on  Cana- 
dian reciprocity.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  Moon 
bill  relating  to  the  federal  judiciary. 

February  24. — ^The  Senate,  in  executive  session, 
ratifies  the  treaty  with  Japan. 

February  25. — ^The  House  passes  the  Sundry 
Civil  appropriation  bill,  carrying  $3,000,000  for 
beginning  the  work  of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal. 

February  27. — The  Senate  passes  the  "spy" 
bill,  aimed  to  prevent  disclosures  of  national  de- 
fense secrets. 

February  28. — In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  popular 
vote  fails  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority. 

March  i. — ^The  Senate,  by  vote  of  46  to  40, 
refuses  to  unseat  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  .  .  .  The 
House  approves  the  New  Mexico  constitution. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  Pension  and 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  appropriation  bills. 

March  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval,  Sundry 
Civil,  and  Post-Office  appropriation  bills,  the  last 
providing  for  investigating  the  cost  of  carrying 
second-class  mail.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the  bill 
retiring  Robert  E.  Peary  with  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  and  extending  to  him  the  thanks  of 
Congress. 

March  4. — ^The  Senate  passes  the  Tariff  Board 
bill.  .  .  .  The  Sixty-first  Congress  comes  to  an  end 
without  final  consideration  of  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity agreement,  the  Permanent  Tariff  Commis- 
sion bill,  the  Reapportionment  biil,  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  admit  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  statehood. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN 

February  21. — The  President  sends  to  the  Senate 
a  new  treaty  with  Japan,  in  which  the  restrictions 
on  immigration  contained  in  the  present  treaty  are 
eliminated.  .  .  .  Governor  O'Neal,  of  Alabama, 
signs  the  Parks  local-option  bill.  .  .  .  Governor 
Carroll,  of  Iowa,  vetoes  the  primary  bill  modeled 
on  the  Oregon  plan. 

February  23. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission orders  the  railroads  of  the  East  and  the 
Middle  West  to  cancel  their  proposed  increases  in 
freight  rates.  .  .  .The  Iowa  House  rejects  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  woman  suffrage. 

February  24. — The  California  Senate  adopts  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  recall 
tive  officials,  including  the  judiciary. 

ary  26. — Edward     M.    Shepard     (Dem.) 
vs  from  the  New  York  Senatorial  contest. 


February  28. — The  first  direct  primaries  ever 
held  in  Chicago  result  in  the  nomination  of  Charles 
E.  Merriam  (Rep.)  and  Carter  H.  Harrison  (Dem.) 
for  the  mayoralty  (see  page  466).  .  .  .  The  "grand- 
father clause"  amendment  to  the  Arkansas  consti- 
tution is  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
Governor  for  approval. 

March  i. — Congressman  Henry  S.  Boutell  b 
nominated  by  the  President  as  minister  to  Portugal. 

March  2. — The  Montana  Legislature,  after  a 
deadlock  lasting  two  months,  elects  Henry  L 
Myers  (Dem.)  as  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Thomas  H.  Carter.  .  .  .  Governor  Plaisted,of 
Maine,  signs  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture submitting  to  the  people  the  question  <A 
repealing  the  liquor-prohibition  amendment. . . . 
The  New  Hampshire  Senate  rejects  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  ratifying  the  income-tax 
amendment. 

March  3. — Governor  Dix,  of  New  York,  advises 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  that  as 
the  election  of  William  F.  Sheehan  has  proved  im- 
possible they  should  vote  for  some  one  else. . . . 
The  Government's  suit  to  dissolve  the  so-called 
Electrical  Trust  is  begun  in  the  United  States 
court  at  Cleveland. 

March  4. — President  Taft  calls  the  Sixty-second 
Con^^ress  to  meet  in  special  session  on  April  4  and 
consider  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement. 

March  5. — Charles  D.  Hilles  is  ap(>ointed  Sccrr- 
tary  to  the  President. 

March  7. — Richard  A.  Ballinger  resigns  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  appointed  to  succeed  him.  .  . .  Twenty- 
thousand  American  troops  and  fifteen  war  vesscb 
are  ordered  to  points  near  the  Mexican  border. . .  • 
The  Arkansas  Senate  defeats  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  ratifying  the  income-tax  amendment; 
the  Missouri  Senate  ratifies  the  amendment. 

March  11. — Major-General  Carter  arrives  at 
San  Antonio  and  assumes  command  of  the  troops- 
March  13. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
affirms  the  constitutionality  of  the  corporation  tax. 

March  14. — Walter  L.  Fisher  takes  the  oath  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  .  .  .  Governor  Johnson, 
of  California,  signs  the  bill  providing  an  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall  for  all  municipalities. . . . 
The  Nevada  Senate  adopts  a  measure  submitting 
to  the  people  the  question  of  woman  suffrage. 

March  20. — ^The  New  Jersey  Senate  votes  against 
the  income-tax  amendment.  .  .  .  Govemorjohnson. 
of  California,  signs  the  Australian  Ballot  bill. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT- FOREIGN 

February  20. — The  Chinese  Government  takes 
the  first  active  measures  to  suppress  the  plague, 
ordering  that  the  villages  burn  their  dead. 

February  21. — Premier  Asquith  explains  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  the  bill  abolishing  the 
veto  power  of  the  Lords.  .  .  .  The  Irish  Pariia- 
mentary  party  decides  to  take  no  part  in  the 
coronation  ceremonies  of  King  George.  . .  .  Tribe»- 
men  in  Yemen,  Arabia,  capture  a  Turkish  convoy, 
fifty  men  being  killed  in  the  fighting. 
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JOHN  M.  CAEWfeRE.  THE  ARCHITECT 

(Mr.  Carrire.  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  profession  in  America,  had 

been  especially  interested  in  municipal    architecture.      In    association   with    Mr. 

•     Thomas  Hastings,  he  had  designed  many  important  public  buildings.     His  death 

on  March  i  was  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  in  New  York) 


February  22. — The  House  of  Commons  passes 
the  Veto  bill  on  its  first  reading.  .  .  .  The  Canadian 
Parh'ament  formally  declares  political  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain  in  answer  to  allegations  that  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  will  result  in  annex- 
ation. 

February  23. — The  governor  of  the  province  of 
Tchernigov,  Little  Russia,  expels  more  than  200 
Jewish  families,  marching  them  through  heavy 
snow. 

February  24. — Premier  Briand  and  his  cabinet 
arc  severely  arraigned  by  the  Radical  Socialists  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

February  26.— The  Costa  Rican  Congress  ap- 
proves a  plan  to  refund  the  foreign  debt  of 
$10,000,000. 

February  27. — Aristide  Briand  tenders  to  Presi- 
dent Falli^res  of  France  the  resignations  of  himself 
and  his  cabinet. 

February  28. — Antoine  Emmanuel  Ernest  Mo- 
nis,  a  Radical  Republican  Senator,  accepts  the  in- 


vitation of  President  Falliercs  to  fcjrm  a  ministry. 
.  .  .  Clifford  Sifton,  chairman  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  a  member  of  theX'anadian  Parlia- 
ment, vigorously  attacks  the  reciprocity  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

March  i. — Jose  Battle  y  Ordonez  is  elected 
President  of  Uruguay. 

March  2. — In  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, iMr.  (ierman  (Liberal)  makes  a  strong  plea 
against  reciprocity.  .  .  .  The  Veto  bill  is  passed  by 
a  majority  of  125  on  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Manuel  E.  Aranjo  is 
inaugurated  President  of  Salvador. 

March  4. — The  Honduran  Congress  selects 
Francisco  Beltran  as  provisional  Pre.>i<lent  to  serve 
until  a  successor  to  the  deposed  President  Davila 
can  be  elected.  .  .  .  The  Cerman  Ciovernnient  an- 
nounces that  the  rebellion  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
has  been  put  down. 

March  5. — The  Mexican  insurgents  are  rep<^)rted 
to  be  in  control  of  the  railroads  entering  Chihuahua. 
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March  6. — The  Mexican  revolutionists  are  badly 
repulsed  at  Asas  Grandes,  thirty-six  Americans 
being  *  amon^  the  capXui'ed.  .  .  .  Premier  Monis 
reads  in  the  French  Chamber  the  new  ministry's 
declaration  of  policy;  a  vote  of  confidence  is  earned 
by  309  to  134. 

March  7.— Prime  Minister  Laurier  argues  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  with  the  Unked  States. 

March  8. — A  motion  in  the  Canadian  House  to 
delay  action  on  the  reciprocity  a:;reement  because 
of  its  failure  to  pass  the  United  States  Congress 
is  defeated. 

March  9. — The  British  naval  estimates  show  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $19,000,000. 

March  10. — ^The  Spanish  Premier  announces 
that,  further'  negotiations  with  the  Vatican  being 
impossible,  the  Government's  Religious  Associa- 
tions bill  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the  Chamber. 
.  .  .  The  elections  for  the  new  Portuguese  assembly 
are  set  for  April  30.  .  .  .  Martial  law  is  declared  in 
Portugal  as  the  result  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
regime  of  President  Jara. 

March  11. — The  Mexican  Government  suspends 
constitutional  guaranties,  creating  a  mild  form  of 
martial  law.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  thirty-six  Camorrists 
on  a  charge  of  murder  is  begun  at  Viterbo,  Italy. 

March  12. — A  Mexican  insurgent  force  of  500 
men,  under  General  Blanco,  is  decisively  defeated 
by  a  smaller  number  of  Federal  troops  near  Agua 
Prieta. 

March  18. — The  Italian  coalition  ministry  under 
Premier  Luzatti  resigns  owing  to  a  disagreement 
over  electoral  reforms. 

March  20. — M.  Stolypin,  the  Russian  Prime 
Minister,  resigns. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

February  18. — Manuel  Bonilla,  leader  of  the 
Honduran  revolutionists,  and  Lee  Christmas,  his 
aide,  are  indicted  in  New  Orleans  for  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Hornet  filibustering  expedition. 

February  19. — Japan  denounces  the  existing 
trade  treaty  with  Canada. 

February  21. — ^The  United  States  warns  Hayti 
to  stop  the  wholesale  execution  of  revolutionary 
prisoners. 

February  23. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties adopts  a  motion  inviting  cooperation  from  the 
powers  to  secure  the  discussion  at  The  Hague  of 
the  question  of  simultaneous  disarmament. 

February  24. — ^The  new  treaty  with  Japan  is  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate. 

March  8. — President  Taft  assures  President 
Diaz  that  the  concentration  of  troops  along  the 
Mexican  border  has  not  for  its  object  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexican  territory.  .  .  .  The  International 
Peace  Bureau,  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  sends  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  powers  urging  them  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  the  movement  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments. 

March  13. — Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  for- 
eign secretary,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
naval  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  praises 
President  Taft's  suggestion  for  an  Anglo-Anieriran 
treaty  provi  ling  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration 
of  all  disputes. 

March  14. — The  Russian  minister  to  Peking  pre- 
sents an  ultimatum  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Board, 
stating  that  an  unfriendly^attitude  is  shown  in  the 


recent  reply  of  China  concerning  restriction  of 
Russian  trade. 

March  15. — The  German  Government,  in  a  semi- 
official reply  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  C»rey, 
states  that  Germany  is  ready  to  join  in  any  agree- 
ment looking  toward  international  arbitration  of 
all  disputes. 

March  16. — Sir  Edward  Grey's  endorsement  of 
the  views  of  President  Taft  regarding  international 
arbitration  is  seconded  by  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  British  House. 

March  19. — China  replies  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
to  Russia's  recent  demands. 

OTHER   OCCURRENCES   OF  THE   MONTH 

February  21. — The  annual  carnival  at  Manih  b 
opened;  J.  C.  Mars  makes  the  first  aeroplane  flight 
in  the  Orient.  > 

February  22. — On  a  non-stop  run  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  battleship  Delaware 
averaged  13}^  knots.  .  .  .  The  German  census 
shows  a  population  of  64,896,881,  a  gain  of  7  per 
cent,  in  five  years. 

February  23. — The  entire  population  of  a  village 
near  Harbin  succumbs  to  the  plague. 

February  24. — Gen.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  offers 
to  give  to  the  State  of  Delaware  a  highway  103 
miles  long,  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

February  25. — *Three  hundred  native  dwellings 
in  Manila  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

February  26. — The  will  of  M.  Loutrefil,  the 
banker,  leaves  $700,000  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  $500,000  to  the  University  of  Paris. 

March  2. — It  is  estimated  by  Chinese  officials 
that  the  deaths  from  the  pneumonic  plague  average 
200  daily. 

March  3. — A  United  States  army  biplane,  in 
service  near  the  Mexican  border,  carries  Aviator 
Parmalee  and  Lieutenant  Foulois  from  Laredo  to 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  (116  miles),  in  two  hours  and  seven 
minutes.  .  .  .  Governor  Dix  appoints  a  commission 
to  study  the  docking  facilities  of  New  York  City  to 
provide  accommodation  for  larger  vessels. 

March  4. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  decree 
which  emancipated  23,000,000  serfs  is  celebrated 
throughout  Russia. 

March  5. — Lieutenant  Bague,  a  French  army 
aviator,  flies  over  the  Mediterranean  from  Antibes, 
France,  to  the  island  of  Gor^ona,  off"  the  Italian 
coast  (125  miles).  .  .  .  Fire  m  a  mo\'ing-picture 
theater  at  Bologoe,  Russia,  results  in  the  death  of 
120  persons,  mostly  children. 

March  7. — Eugene  Renaux  flies  with  a  passenger 
from  a  point  near  Paris  to  the  Puy  de  Dome  (4500 
feet  high),  a  distance  of  260  miles,  in  five  hours  and 
eight  minutes.  .  .  .  Abraham  Rucf,  the  convicted 
**boss"  of  San  Francisco,  begins  a  fourteen-year 
term  in  the  State  penitentiary. 

March  9. — A  powder  explosion  at  the  works  of 
the  Lafiin  Rand  Powder  Company  at  Pleasant 
Prairie,  Wis.,  demolishes  the  enrire  hamlet;  forty 
lives  are  believed  to  have  been  lost. 

March  12. — A  severe  earthquake  causes  a  por- 
tion of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  to  fall. 

March  13. — An  examination  into  the  aflFair?  of 
the  Carnegie  Trust  ("ompany,  of  New  York  City, 
is  begun  by  the  grand  jury. 

March  18. — The  Roosevelt  storage  dam  in 
Arizona,  the  second  largest  in  the  worid,  is  formally 
opened  by  ex- President  Roosevelt. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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February  17. — ^William  Payne  Lord,  formerly 
Governor  of  Oregon,  72. 

February  18. — Rev.  Amory  Howe  Bradford, 
D.D..  a  prominent  New  Jersey  clergyman  and 
writer,  64.     . 

February  19. — Brig.-Gen.  George  D.  Scott,  a 
prominent  officer  in  the  National  Guard  of  New 
York.  79.  .  .  .  Jules  Lejeune,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Belgian  cabinet. 

February  20. — Congressman  Amos  L.  Allen,  of 
Maine,  73. 

February  22. — William  Lewis  Cabell,  a  lieuten- 
ant-general in  the  Confederate  army,  84. 

February  23. — Gen.  Jean  Jules  Brun,  French 
Minister  of  War,  61.  .  .  .  Quanah  Parker,  chief  of 
the  Comanche  Indians,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  Aloysius  O.  J. 
Kelly,  a  widely  known  diagnostician  of  Philadel- 
phia, 41. 

February  25. — Friedrich  Spielhagen,  the  Ger- 
man novelist,  82.  .  .  .  Fritz  von  Uhde,  the  German 
historical  and  genre  painter,  63.  .  .  .  Henry  Hart- 
ley Fowler,  Lord  Wolverhampton,  a  member  of 
many  British  cabinets,  81. 

February  26. — I>esiderius,  Baron  Banffy,  for- 
merly Premier  of  Hungary.  .  .  .  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
of  Somerville,  Mass.,  a  prominent  poet  and  lil^ra- 
rian,  53. 

February  27. — John  Lee  Carroll,  ex-Governor  of 
Maryland,  80.  .  .  .  Gen.  W.  F.  Melbourne,  a  veter- 
an of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  82.  .  .  .  Henry 
Garst,  formerly  president  of  Otterbein  University 
(Ohio),  75. 

February  28. — Josiah  C.  ReiflF,  an  old-time  rail- 
road financier  of  New  York,  73. 

March  I. — John  M.  Carrere,  the  noted  architect, 
52.  .  .  .  Admiral  Sir  Assheton  Gore  Curzon-Howe, 
of  the  British  navy,  60. 

March  2. — Dr.  Walter  Remsen  Brinckerhoff, 
an  authority  on  leprosy,  37.  .  .  .  Prof.  Jacobus  Hen- 
ricus  van't  Hoff,  the  noted  Dutch  chemist,  59. 

March  3. — Judge  Samuel  D.  Schmucker,  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  67. 

March  6. — Antonio  Fogazzaro,  the  Italian  novel- 
ist, 68.  .  .  .  Judge  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  of  the 
L^nited  States  Circuit  Court,  56.  .  .  .  Charles 
Brown  Lore,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  Delaware 
Supreme  Court,  79.  .  .  .  Leander  Howard  Crall,  a 
well-known  newspaper  proprietor  of  the  Middle 
West.  75. 

March  7. — Rear-Adm.  John  C.  Fremont,  V.  S- 
N.,  61. 
^  March  9. — Ex-Congressman    LeGagc    Pratt,  of 
New  Jersey,  57. 

March  10. — Ex-Congressman  Marcus  C.  L. 
Kline,  of  Pennsylvania,  66.  .  .  .  Henry  Augustus 
Brudenell- Bruce,  Marquis  of  .^ilesbury,  68. 

March  II. — Rt.  Rev.  John  Anthony  Forest, 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  San  An- 
tonio, 73.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Joseph  Little, 
president  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of 
Northwestern  University,  70.  .  .  .  David  Banks,  of 
New  York,  a  well-known  law  publisher,  83. 


THE  LATE  DR.  WALTER  REMSEN  BRINCKERHOFF 
(First  director  of  the  leprosy  investigation  station  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Hawaii.  Dr.  Brinckerhoff 
was  also  a  leading  authority  on  smallpox.  At  the  time  of 
Kfs  death,  on  March  2.  he  was  as.sistant  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  Harvard  Medical  School) 

March  12. — Curtis  Guild,  Sr.,  of  Boston,  for- 
merly a  prominent  journalist,  84.  .  .  .  Augusto 
Pierantoni,  the  noted  Italian  authority  on  inter- 
national law,  70. 

March  13. — Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Brady,  presi- 
dent of  Loyola  College  (Baltimore),  51.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Henry  Pickering  Bowditch,  a  well-known  physiol- 
ogist, 71. 

March  15. — Ex-Governor  William  Dunnington 
Bloxham,  of  Florida,  76. 

March  16. — Frank  Work,  formerly  a  well- 
known  New  York  financier  and  turfman,  92.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  J.  Rochow,  of  New  York,  an  inventor  of 
many  labor-saving  machines,  73.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Underwood,   an  advocate  of  equal  suffrage,  72. 

March  17. — John  B.  McDonald,  the  New  York 
contractor,  builder  of  the  Subway,  66.  .  .  .  Charles 
E.  Mitchell,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
73.  .  .  .  P3x-Congressman  Adin   Ballou  Capron,  of  ; 


Rhode     Island,     70. 
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formerly  a  prominent  Philadelphia  newspa|K'r 
publisher,  73.  .  .  .  Friedrich  Haase,  the  (ierman 
character  actor,  84. 

March  18.— David  H.  Moffat,  the  Colorado 
capitalist,  71.  .  .  .  Miss  Anna  Callender  Bracket t, 
of  New  York,  a  noted  educator  and  writer  on  edu- 
cational topics,  64. 

Marrh  19. — Krncst  Crofts,  the  Briii>h  painter 
of  war  scenes,  64. 

March  20. — Dr.  James  Theodore  Holly,  a  negro 
bishop  of  the  .American  Episcopal  Church  in 
Hayti,  78. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


This  past  month  the  car- 
toons have  been  bristling 
with  bayonets,  apropos  of  the 
mobilization  of  our  troops  on 
the  Mexican  border.  Not 
since  the  Spanish  War  has 
Uncle  Sam  been  pictured  in 
so  warlike  a  guise.  None  of 
the  cartoons,  however,  shows 
him  as  expecting  or  desiring 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  trouble 
across  the  line,  but  simply  as 
standing  by  good-naturedly 
to  see  that  the  rules  are  not 
transgressed. 

The  extra  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  called 
by  President  Taft  for  April  4, 
and  the  question  of  Canadian 
reciprocity,  have  also  pro- 
voked a  great  many  clever 
cartoons,  only  a  few  of  which 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  in 
these  pages. 


Uncle  Sam:  ** don't  worry,  gentlemen,  i'll  do 

ALL   THE    intervening    NECESSARY   TO 

PROTECT    YOUR   PROPERTY" 

Prom  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


THE  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS 


The  experiment  is  about  to  begin 
Prom  the  Times-Star  (Cinrinnntj) 


"  Now  prove  that  you  are  not  altogether  a  jackass" 
(From  the  Record,  Philariclphia'i 
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REaPRCX:iTY 

Thb  Mooss:    "That's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow.    I  knew  it  was  only  your  chaff  when   you   talked  of  swallowing  me; 

and  of  course  I,  too,  never  seriously  thought  of  swallowing  you"     (From  Punch,  London) 


Coupled  with  the  discussion  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  "  annexa- 
tion "  talk  in  both  countries,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. Punch  presents,  in  the  dignified  car- 
toon above,  the  sober  view  of  Canadians  and 
Englishmen  on  this  subject,  while  the  "Straw 
Man,"  in  the  opposite  column,  humorously 
illustrates  the  American  view. 


ROCKS    AHEAD 
From  the  Record  (Forth  Worth) 


THE    ANNEXATION    "  STRAW    MAN" 

From  the  World  (New  York) 


PARENTAL    INDIFFERENCE 

The  Yoi'Nr,  Salmon  ((\inada):  **  As  my  rcspccttMl  parent 
seems  to  be  asleep,  there's  no  harm  in  trying  a  little  flutter  on 
my  own  account"         (From  t^e  Fall  Mall  GazrlU.  London) 
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"we'll  be  back" 

(The  bill  for  the  popular  election  of  Senators  was  defeated 

in  the  last  Congress) 

From  the  Oregonian  (Portland) 

The  popular  election  of  United  States  sena- 
tors, a  bill  for  which  was  defeated  in  the  last 
(^ongress,  has  been  put  on  the  program  for  the 
corning  extra  session.  The  friends  of  this 
n  form  are  confident  that  it  will  be  enacted. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  direct  election  ened  by  the  frequent  and  costly  deadlocks  over 
of  Senators  by  the  f>eople  is  greatly  strength-  Senatorial  elections  in  our  State  legislatures. 


can't  shake  him  (sheehan) 

Or.  the  cost  of  a  Senatorial  dcadloclc  in  New  York 
From  the  Herald  (New  York) 


UNCLE  SAMS   DICTUM    TO   THE   RAILROADS 

"If  you'll   properly  utilise  the  better  management   fuel,  you'll  not  need  to  ask  for  the  other" 

(The   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  nuainst  an  increase  of  freight  rates  by  the  railroads;  see  I>affe  397) 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica) 
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WnX   THE   NEW  CONGRESS   ENGAGE   HER? 
UNC1.E  Sam:  "Better  take  her;  I  don't  want  you  doing  the 
tariff  work  any  more" 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 

The  Sixty-first  Congress  did  not  take 
Uncle  Sam's  advice  to  engage  a  permanent 
tariff  commission,  for  the  bill,  though  success- 
fully piloted  through  the  stormy  sessions  of 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  was  blocked  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  filibuster  in  the  House.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  cartoon  below,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Fisher  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior gives  President  Taft  three  members 
of  the  Cabinet  from  Chicago.  The  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  at  Atlanta  last  month 
had  the  honor  of  entertaining  both  President 
Taft  and  ex- President  Roosevelt  at  its  ses- 


isn't  she  popular? 

Prom  the  Constituliom  (Atlanta) 

sions.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  Atlanta  one  of 
the  chief  stops  in  his  six  weeks'  tour  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  He  delivered  ad- 
dresses at  various  points  on  his  trip,  notably 
one  on  child  labor  at  Birmingham,  and 
opened  the  great  Roosevelt  irrigation  dam  in 
Arizona  on  IVIarch  i8. 


/lit     .    : t^       .» '  '      ^ 


<J,  ■.,<*tJ 


f'ABINET     MbMBRRS     WhO     Do     NoT     LIVE     IN     C'HICA(,«): 

I  wunder  who  will  be  the  next  Secretary  he  gels  from  Chi- 

la;frj?" 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 


I  HE    TYPE    OF    SIFFRACETTE    HAS    CHANCED 
From  the  Tribune  (Ne>v  York) 
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CROWDING 
From  the  Navs-Tribune  (Duluth) 


THE  SENATE,  TO  LORIMER:   "HERE's  YOUR  TOGA — 
IT  MAY  NEED  A  LITTLE  DRY  CLEANING" 

(Referring   to   Senator   Lorimer's    "vindication"  by   the 
United  States  Senate)     Prom  the' Journal  (Minneapolis) 


A   RUSSIAN   VIEW  OF  SOME   INTERNATIONAL  SITUATIONS 
Japan  rides  Korea  Germany  makes  a  monkey  of  the  Turk     Uncle  Sam  wins  Canada  from  John  Bull 

From  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg) 


TWO  TREATIES -ONH:   WITH   ENGLAND    PR0P03ED:   ONE  WITH   JAPAN   RATIRED 

Cousin  B;11  and  Cousin  John  Hands  across  the  sea 

From  Jud^f  (New  York)  From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 


THE  SERIOUS   BERNARD  SHAW 

By  EDWIN  BJORKMAN 


TpHREE  qualities  determine  whatever  Ber- 
*  nard  Shaw  k  or  does,  as  man  and  artist, 
as  reformer  and  philosopher.  They  are  his 
complete  soimdness  of  mind  and  body,  his 
inflexible  sincerity  of  conviction  and  purpose, 
and  his  remarkable  many-sidedness.  The 
combination  of  these  qualities  have  made  him 
what  he  is  to-day — ^a  power  both  in  the  world 
of  thought  and  in  the  world  of  action.  His 
own  countrymen  may  still  meet  him  with 
puzzled  laughter,  but  they  listen  nevertheless 
to  his  words  with  increasing  deference.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  other 
man  who  has  done  more  to  give  English 
opinion  its  present  trend  and  form.  Some  of 
his  plays  have,  according  to  himself,  "been 
translated  and  performed  in  all  European 
coimtries  except  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Por- 
tugal." And  nobody  familiar  with  recent 
American  thought  can  fail  to  recognize  him 
as  a  dominant  spiritual  factor  on  tWs  no  less 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Shaw's  characteristic  soundness  is  not  con- 
fined to  muscles  and  brain  cells.  It  extends 
to  habits  and  instincts  as  well.  It  colors  his 
entire  outlook  on  life.  It  gives  to  his  ait  a 
tone  that  some  day  will  be  recognized  as 
kindred  to  that  of  Goethe.  Proudly  he  has 
N-aunted  his  own  "abnormal  normality." 
People  have  taken  it  as  another  joke.  But  it 
is  true,  and  it  must  be  realized  before  we  may 
claim  familiarity  with  that  strange  phenome- 
non known  to  us  as  "G.  B.  S."  Not  until 
we  are  similarly  free  from  taint  and  weak- 
ness can  we  hope  to  see  the  world  as  it  is 
mirrored  in  the  genius  of  Shaw. 

A  STRONG  man's  JESTING 

Being  healthy,  Shaw  is  strong,  and  because 
of  his  strength  he  has  faith — in  himself,  in 
man,  in  life.  It  is  this  rather  than  his  Celtic 
origin  that  has  made  him  a  "laughing  moral- 
ist" of  the  order  that  embraces  Aristophanes 
and  Rabelais,  Molifere  and  Heine.  Weak 
men  scream  hysterically.  Strong  men  laugh 
triumphantly  even  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death.  Because  of  his  faith  founded  on 
strength,  Shaw  ca4i  say:  "When  a  habit  of 
thought  is  silly,  it  only  needs  steady  treatment 
by  ridicule  from  sensible  and  witty  people  to 
be  put  out  of  coimtenance  and  perish." 


But  back  of  his  most  smiling  mood  lies  a 
serious  purpose,  and  through  his  merriest  jest 
glimmers  the  sharp  steel  of  ruthless  logic. 
"My  way  of  joking  is  to  tell  the  truth,"  says 
Father  Keegan  m  "John  Bull's  Other  Island." 
This  is  Shaw  himself.  Nothing  is  needed  to 
turn  his  own  jokes  into  wisdom  but  our  ad- 
vance to  a  point  where  we,  too,  can  see  the 
truth:  How  deeply  serious  he  is  at  heart — • 
and  also  how  deeply  "social"  is  liis  view- 
point— may  be  concluded  from  what  he  said 
in  the  course  of  a  private  conversation  re- 
corded by  Professor  Henderson:  "I  want  to 
be  thoroughly  used  up  when  I  die,  for  the 
harder  I  wgrk,  the  more  I  live.  I  rejoice  in 
life  for  its  own  sake.  Life  is  no  *  brief  candle ' 
for  me.  It  is  a  sort  of  splendid  torch,  which 
I  have  got  hold  of  for  the  moment;  and  I  want 
to  make  it  bum  as  brightly  as  possible  before 
handing  it  on  to  future  generations." 

The  natural  accompaniment  of  his  strength 
and  his  humor  is  an  emotional  balance  so 
perfect  that  it  renders  him  vastly  patient  of 
everything  but  that  hysterical  sentimentality 
which  retards  progress  by  obscuring  the  true 
relationships  of  life.  "  No  more  frightful  mis- 
fortune could  threaten  us  then  a  general 
spread  of  fanaticism,"  he  declared  not  long 
ago.  It  is  this  balance  that  enables  him  to 
see  the  other  man's  side,  and  that  helps  him 
to  "look  all  around"  the  subject  he  is  dealing 
with.  An  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  his 
latest  volume,  which  contains  a  "Preface  on 
Doctors,"  among  other  things.  There  every 
foible  and  fault  of  the  medical  profession 
stands  mercilessly  revealed.  But  there  ap-' 
pears  also  this  unsurpassed  interpretation  of 
that  same  profession  at  its  best:  "The  true 
doctor  is  inspired  by  a  hatred  of  ill-health, 
and  a  divine  impatience  of  any  waste  of 
vital  forces." 

A   WELL-ROUNDED   DEVELOPMENT 

Because  he  is  a  genius  in  robust  health  and 
a  moralist  with  a  sense  of  humor,  Shaw  has 
escaped  the  one-sidedness  which  so  often 
limits  and  mars  even  minds  of  real  greatness. 
From  the  first  he  has  striven  for  harmonious 
development  of  all  faculties  rather  than  for 
exaggerated  accentuation  of  any  one  among 
them.     Were  it  otherwise,  he  might  have 
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ranked  higher  as  artist,  as  reformer,  or  as 
thinker.  As  it  is,  we  find  his  true  greatness 
in  an  all-sidedness  that  combines,  on  one  side, 
practice  with  theory,  on  the  other  side,  the 
qualities  of  the  artist  with  those  of  the  re- 
former and  the  philosopher.  And  Shaw  him- 
self would  be  little  loath  to  tell  you  that  this 
all-inclusive  greatness  is  greater  than  any 
other.  But  it  is  a  gift  that  renders  the  pos- 
sessor liable  to  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
misunderstanding  and  misconstruction.  Few 
men  have  been  more  heavily  punished  in  this 
way  than  Shaw,  and  none  that  I  can  think  of 
has  passed  through  the  inevitable  ordeal  with 
less  bitterness  against  the  rest  of  mankind. 

ORIGIN.VLITY 

Springing  from  the  prosperous  middle  class, 
Shaw  holds  defiantly  that  it  is  this  stock 
which  breeds  the  men  by  whom  the  world  is 
constantly  being  remade.  Left  to  himself  by 
his  parents,  and  regarding  school  as  a  mere 
"interruption  of  his  education,"  he  acquired 
early  a  spirit  of  independence  and  originality 
that  hasTemamed-oiie  of  his  chief  character- 
istics through  life.  Early  he  learned  also  the 
great  art  of  "  doing  without "  as  well  as  to  rely 
on  inner  rather  than  outside  sources  for  in- 
spiration and  consolation.  While  still  little 
more  than  a  child,  he  was  introduced  by  his 
mother  to  the  marvelous  realm  of  modem  art, 
and  particularly  to  modern  music.  And 
when,  years  later,  he  became  a  critic,  every 
line  he  wrote  proclaimed  him  a  man  who  had 
learned  by  seeing  and  hearing  and  thinking 
for  himself,  instead  of  by  committing  the 
words  of  other  men  to  heart. 

APPRENTICESHIP   TO   LETTERS 

After  five  years  of  unwilling  devotion  to 
business,  he  removed  to  London — a  boy  of 
twenty  who  had  practically  to  rely  on  his 
mother  for  a  livelihood.  Nine  years  of  seem- 
ing failure  followed.  They  were  years  of  un- 
broken growth  and  relentless  effort.  They 
were  also  the  years  when  "nobody  would  pay 
a  farthing  for  a  stroke  of  his  pen."  But 
during  those  long,  penniless  years  he  com- 
pleted fivG  big  novels  that  have  since  been 
revived  with  success.  At  last  he  found  a 
footing  in  London's  vast  world  of  letters,  and 
from  1885  to  1898  he  enjoyed  a  constantly 
growing  reputation  as  a  critic  of  music,  art, 
and  the  drama.  In  1892  he  turned  once 
more  to  imaginative  writing,  and  when  at  last 
he  abandoned  the  critic's  office  forever,  hisposi- 

-^n  as  a  playwright  was  already  established. 


A  FABIAN  SOCIALIST 

While  still  a  seeker  after  a  self-made  for- 
tune, he  became  a  Socialist  and  began  his 
career  as  a  worker  for  a  new  and  better  public 
order.  In  1884  he  joined  that  little  band  d 
talented  agitators  whose  success  at  remold- 
ing English  opinion  and  English  politics  has 
made  the  name  of  the  Fabians  famous  all  over 
the  world.  From  the  first  he  served  their 
cause  not  only  as  "pamphleteer  in  ordinar)/ 
but  as  one  of  their  most  effective  s{>eakers  and 
lecturers — a  fact  made  the  more  notable  by 
his  initial  failure  in  every  attempt  at  publK 
address.  Like  Demosthenefs  of  old,  he  strug- 
gled the  harder  the  more  he  failed.  For  a 
year  he  made  it  a  rule  to  deliver  at  least  one 
speech  in  public  every  week,  most  of  them 
reaching  the  British  public  **from  a  cart  in 
Hyde  Park."  And  in  the  end  he  won  out, 
here  as  elsewhere. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  progressive  London 
politics  he  was  elected  a  borough  coundior  for 
St.  Pancras,  and  during  his  six  years  of  service 
he  surprised  his  opponents  by  proving  himself 
"a  steady  attendant  and  a  level-headed  man 
of  business."  No  episode  in  this  phase  of  his 
life  is  more  typical  of  his  broad-minded  atti- 
tude toward  everything  and  everybody  than 
his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  London  county 
councilor  in  1904.  This  was  brought  about 
by  his  refusal  to  overlook  the  good  points  in 
the  Conservative  government's  wiucation 
bill,  about  which  the  battle  raged. 

NOVELIST,   CRITIC  AND  PLAYWRIGHT 

The  hst  of  Shaw's  writings  is  a  formidable 
one  by  this  time,  even  when  his  economic 
and  "Fabian"  essays  are  left  out  as  not  fall- 
ing within  the  plan  of  this  sketch.  Beside> 
the  novels  already  mentioned,  he  has  pro- 
duced twenty  plays,  and  to  most  of  thei* 
he  has  attached  long  "prefaces"  of  genuine 
philosophic  and  sociological  value.  I  gi\T 
herewith  the  titles  of  his  principal  creative 
and  critical  works,  with  their  respective  date^ 
of  production: 

Novels:  •'Immaturity,"  1879  (never  pub- 
lished); "The  Irrational  Knot,"  1880;  **Lo\i 
Among  the  Artists."  1881;  *'CashcI  Byron's  Pro- 
fession," 1882;  "An  Unsocial  Socialist,"  1883. 

Essays  and  Criticism:  "The  Quintessence  oi 
Ibsenism,"  1891;  "The  Sanity  of  Art,"  li<^ 
(Tucker);  "On  Going  to  Church,"  1896  (CrowcU'. 
"The  Perfect  Wagnerite,"  1898;  "Dramatic  Opir. 
ions  and  Essays,"  two  volumes,  1895-08;  "Social* 
ism  and  Superior  Brains,"  1910  (Lane;. 

Plays:  "Widowers'  Houses,"  1892;  "The 
Philanderer,"  1893;  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession/' 
1893;  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  1894;  "  Candida, ' 
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(Mr.  Shaw  was  bom  at  Dublin  on  July  26.  1856.     In  1876  he  went  to  London,  entered  journalism,  and  within  a  few 
years  became  known  as  an  active  Socialist,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  extraordinary  brilliancy) 


1894;  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  1895;  "You  Never 
Can  Tell,"  1896;  "The  Devil's  Disciple,"  1897; 
'C«sar  and  Cleopatra,"  1898;  "Captain  Brass- 
bound's  Conversion,"  1898;  "The  Admirable 
Bashville,  or  Constancy  Unrewarded,"  1901 ; 
"Man  and  Superman,"  190-5;  "John  Bull's  Other 
Island,"  1904;  "How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,'' 
1905;  "Major  Barbara,"  1905;  "The  Doctor's 
Dilemma."  1906;  "Getting  Married,"  1908;  "The 
Shewing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  1909;  "Press 
Cuttings:  a  Topical  Sketch  compiled  from  the 
editorial  correspondence  columns  of  the  Daily 
rtlpers."  1909  (to  be  published);  "The  Dark  Lady 
of  the  Sonnets,"  1910  (published  here  as  a  maga- 
zine article).* 


'  AH  of  Umbo  works  not  otherwise  designated  are  brought 
oat  hi  this  country  by  Brentano's,  New  York.  The  first 
'^vea  plays  ara  published  under   the  collective  titles  of 

Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant"  (two  volumes)  and 
"  Three  Plays  tor  Puritans." 


THE   SINCERITY   OF  HIS   ART 

"Like  all  dramatists  and  mimes  of  genuine 
vocation,  I  am  a  natural-born  mountebank," 
Shaw  wrote  once.  It  meant  only  that,  un- 
like most  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  the  courage 
and  insight  to  accept  the  humble  beginnings 
and  historical  growth  of  all  art  centering  in 
the  stage.  For  as  an  artist  he  has  proved 
himself  no  less  sincere  than  as  man  and 
social  worker.  A  master  of  form,  he  has 
always  looked  beyond  it  to  the  spirit  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  makes  all  great  art  what  it 
is.  "The  pleasures  of  the  senses  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  and  share,"  he  says;  "but  the 
substitution  of  sensuous  ecstasy  for  intel- 
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lectual  activity  and  honesty  is  the  very  devil." 
And  he  has  also  said  that  "A  statesman  who 
confines  himself  to  popular  legislation — or  a 
playwright  who  confines  himself  to  popular 
plays — is  like  a  blind  man's  dog,  who  goes 
wherever  the  blind  man  pulls  him." 

More  than  once  he  has  been  charged  with  a 
lack  of  artistic  humility.  But  what  seemed 
like  rank  arrogance — his  criticism  of  Shake- 
speare, for  example — was  merely  a  clear-eyed 
realization  of  the  need  every  new  age  feels  for 
an  art  and  a  literature  wholly  its  own.  The 
world  is  ever  moving  on  to  new  knowledge 
and  new  problems,  he  tells  us,  and  therefore 
"the  humblest  author  may  profess  to  have 
something  to  say  by  this  ^  time  that  neither 
Homer  nor  Shakespeare  said."  To  be  fully 
appreciated,  these  words  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  another  utterance  of  his: 
**The  next  Shakespeare  that  comes  along  will 
turn  these  petty  tentatives  of  mine  into 
masterpieces  final  for  their  epoch.'' 

mS   EARLIER   NOVELS 

How  much  of  his  work  will  live,  or  how  long 
it  will  live,  no  one  may  presume  to  foretell  as 
yet.  And  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  determine 
the  comparative  value  of  his  various  pro- 
ductions. Shaw  himself  has  talked  slight- 
ingly of  the  "jejune"  novels  from  his  "non- 
age," and  less  disinterested  critics  have 
accepted  his  judgment.  But  I  suspect  that 
the  future  ydW  look  upon  them  in  a  much 
more  favorable  light.  They  are  wonderfully 
vital  and  no  less  wonderfully  modem.  It 
seems  almost  beyond  reason  that  a  man  in 
the  early  twenties  wrote  them.  *'Cashel 
Byron's  Profession,"  the  first  of  Shaw's  works 
ever  published  in  book  form,  was  declared  by 
the  Saturday  Review  to  be  **the  novel  of  the 
age."  Looking  back  at  his  second  novel 
from  the  height  of  experience  gained  in  1905, 
Shaw  wrote  of  "The  Irrational  Knot"  that 
he  "found  it  fiction  of  the  first  order."  I  am 
personally  inclined  to  rank  '*  Love  Among  the 
Artists"  with  the  biggest  books  of  the  period, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  classed  among  the 
main  forebears  of  such  commanding  works  as 
Wells'  "Tono-Bungay  "  and  Bennett's  "Clay- 
hanger."  Unlike  other  forebears,  however,  it 
remains  capable  of  holding  its  own  beside  its 
offspring. 

HIS    CONTRIlil  TION    TO    THE    MODERN    DRUfA 

As  a  playwright  Shaw  has  done  more  to 
instil  new  ideas  into  the  drama  than  to  im- 
prove its  form.     He  himself  has  asserted  that 


"it  is  the  philosophy,  the  outlook  on  life,  that 
changes,  not  the  craft  of  the  playwright** 
But  for  all  that,  his  formal  perfection  has 
always  been  noteworthy,  and  more  than  ona 
he  has  broken  new  paths  in  this  line  also. 
"  Getting  Married,"  one  of  the  plays  indudd 
in  the  volume  published  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
marks  a  step  ahead  not  only  in  spirit  but  in 
execution.  Besides  being  one  of  the  finest 
and  deepest  dramas  that  ever  flowed  from  lu> 
fruitful  pen,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  de^gn. 
While  having  the  usual  length  of  a  whole 
evening  play,  it  is  drawn  together  into  a 
single  act,  thereby  gaining  a  unity  and  forcf 
rarely  surpassed  among  modem  plays.  Strind- 
berg  has  previously  worked  along  similar 
lines,  but  one  can  easily  see  that  Shaw,  as 
usual,  has  been  following  the  voice  from  with- 
in, and  not  a  pattern  imposed  from  without. 

INSIGHT  AND  EXPRESSION 

A  phase  of  his  art  that  deserves  spedal 
attention  is  his  character  drawing,  which,  I 
think,  has  few  equals  in  this  or  any  other 
period.  Here  I  can  only  instance  the  tender 
irony  surrounding  most  of  the  figures  in 
"John  Bull's  Other  Island,"  and  the  merdle&s, 
yet  comprehending,  satire  with  which  ever> 
person  in  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  has  been 
pictured.  Nor  does  Shaw  fall  short  in  that 
perfection  which  English  dramatic  traditioB 
has  placed  above  all  others — namely,  forcf 
and  beauty  of  expression.  One  must  seek 
far  and  A^ide  to  find  anything  more  deeply 
poetical  than  that  passage  which  Shaw  let> 
Mrs.  George  in  "  Getting  Married  "  utter  in  a 
trance  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Eternal  Woman 

X    DEVOTEE    OF    FRANKNESS    AND    K1NDXE<> 

Not  long  ago  Shaw  proclaimed  himself  "a 
specialist  in  immoral  and  heretical  plays." 
But  "immoral"  is  to  him  "whatever  is  con- 
trary to  established  manners  and  customs/ 
To  work  for  a  change  along  rational  lines  is 
the  supreme  duty  of  him  who  takes  his  art 
seriously.  The  directional  tendency  of  thi^ 
change  he  has  indicated  as  follows:  *'Tht 
whole  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  family  well 
is  the  difficulty  of  making  its  members  behavt: 
as  considerately  at  home  as  on  a  \Tsit  in  a 
strange  house,  and  as  frankly,  kindly,  and 
easily  in  a  strange  house  as  at  home."  Frank- 
ness and  kindness  are  to  him  the  main  \irtuc=, 
whether  only  the  family  or  society  as  a  whoJt 
be  considered.  And  he  knows  of  no  better 
means  for  their  promotion  than  being  a 
Socialist.     Marxian   economics    he  accept^. 
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It  what  he  really  aims  at  is  the  substitu- 
m  of  social  interdependence  for  individual 
If-suffidency.  He  wants  organization  and 
otherly  cooperation  above  everything  else, 
eming  "any  orthodoxy  better  than  laisser- 
ire,"  And  though  a  Socialist,  he  has  no  use 
r  **  the  modern  notion  that  democracy  means 
veming  a  country  according  to  the  igno- 
nce  of  its  majorities."  On  the  contrary,  he 
lieves  that  "we  need  aristocracy  in  the 
nse  of  government  by  the  best." 
He  has  never  wasted  any  time  on  the  build- 
g  of  Utopias,  but  what  his  mind's  eye  reads 
It  of  the  future  for  which  he  is  hoping  may 
;  concluded  from  his  recent  reference  to  the 
esent  time  as  "  the  famine  years  of  the  soul, 
hen  the  great  vital  dogmas  of  honor,  lib- 
ty,  courage,  the  kinship  of  all  life,  faith  that 
le  unknown  is  greater  than  the  known  and  is 
ily  the  As  Yet  Unknown,  and  resolution  to 
id  a  manly  highway  to  it,  have  been  forgot- 
n  in  a  paroxysm  of  littleness  and  terror." 
Tiat  strikes  one  at  once  about  this  passage 
its  spiritual,  not  to  say  mystical,  tone.  He 
pects  material  orderliness  and  efficiency 
om  the  state  that  is  to  come,  but  with  these 
one  he  will  not  be  satisfied.  Above  them  he 
aces  the  development  of  the  individual  to 
point  where  virtue  shall  come  as  naturally 
i  breathing.  Andthis  conception  of  virtue 
decidedly  austere.  He  has  written  "  Plays 
T  Puritans" — he  is  a  Puritan.  But  his 
orality  is,  first  of  all,  cleanliness — not  only 

word  and  act,  but  of  thought.  It  is  more: 
le  actual  fastidiousness  of  a  soul  whose  tastes, 
xording  to  one  of  his  biographers,  "is  by 
iture  peculiarly  free  from  what  is  gross." 

Here  we  have  a  reason  why  this  arch- 
ODodast  declares  marriage  "practically  in- 
stable" and  wants  nothing  but  to  render 

"reasonable"  by  making  divorce  easily 
btainable  and  women  economically  inde- 
endent  of  men.  Here  as  elsew^here,  he  has 
a  use  for  mere  freedom,  and  his  ideas  of 
onofr  are  as  rigid  as  those  of  any  "bour- 
tois."  His  attitude  is  well  symbolized  by 
le  manner  in  which  Hotchkiss  draws  back 
om  Mrs,  George  in  the  final  scene  of  "Get- 
ng  Married,"  while  announcing  that,  "To 
isbelieve  in  marriage  is  easy;  to  love  a  mar- 


ried woman  is  easy;  but  to  betray  a  comrade, 
to  be  disloyal  to  a  host,  to  break  the  covenant 
of  salt  and  bread,  is  impossible." 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 

His  individual  and  social  morals  are  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  his  philosophical  ideas, 
which  he  has  not  taken  ready-made  from 
others,  as  has  been  hinted  more  than  once. 
Those  ideas  have  come  to  him  just  as  they 
came  to  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche:  out  of  the  spir- 
itual atmosphere  in  which  both  he  and  they 
were  bom.  To-day  his  ideas  are  being  scien- 
tifically formulated  by  men  like  Wilhelm 
Ostwald  and  Henri  Bergson.  They  imply,  a 
new  philosophy  that  may  be  called  "psycho- 
sodological "  in  distinction  from  the  older 
theological  and  mechanical  philosophies.  As 
Shaw  sees  life,  it  is  never  purposeless,  never 
a  matter  of  chance,  never  capable  of  turning 
back  upon  its  already  covered  trail.  Its  way 
leads  ever  onward,  and  the  direction  is  de- 
termined from  within  by  a  universal  force,  the 
Life  Force — the  same  as  Bergson's  Han  vital 
— which  employs  whatever  has  being  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  own  unformulated  aims. 

It  is  this  all-compelling  force  which  Shaw 
has  in  mind  when  he  makes  Blanco  Posnei^ 
the  horse-thief,  cry,  with  the  noose  barely  off 
his  neck:  "You  bet  He  didn^t  make  me  for 
nothing;  and  He  wouldn't  have  made  us  at  all 
if  He  could  have  done  His  work  without  us." 

"This  little  play  is  really  a  religious  tract 
in  dramatic  form,"  says  Shaw  of  "The  Shew- 
ing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  and  he  speaks  the 
truth.  For  he  is  a  very  religious  man,  indeed, 
— so  much  so  that  his  life  and  his  art,  his 
morals  and  his  philosophy,  are  mere  adjuncts 
to  his  religion :  the  great  religion  of  the  Life 
Force  that  demands  of  us  at  once  so  much  and 
so  little.  What  it  does  demand  according  to 
Shaw  is  merely  that  we  learn  to  see  and  act 
upon  the  truth  that  flashed  its  illumina- 
tion into  Blanco  Posnet 's  heart  as  he  cried: 
"There's  no  good  and  bad;  but,  by  Jiminy, 
gents,  there's  a  rotten  game,  and  there's  a  great 
game.  I  played  the  rotten  game;  but  the 
great  game  was  played  on  me;  and  now  I'm 
for  the  great. game  every  time.     Amen." 
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ALABAMA  MEN  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  MIUTARY  CAMPS  OF  1861 


GLIMPSES   OF  THE   CONFEDERATE 

ARMY 

I  BY   RANDOLPH   H.  McKIM 

I  (Late  First  Lieutenant,  and  A.  D.  C.  Third  Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia) 

f       (The  two  articles  which  arc  published  this  month  in  the  Civil  War  anniversary  series  will  be  read 

I  «ith  special  interest,  we  believe,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  who  is 

I  he  well-known  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  prepared  for  the 

'Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War"  an  introductory  chapter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 

ioldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  bringing  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  war  was  waged  by  that 

inny,  and  showing  the  differences  between  those  conditions  and  the  life  and  activity  of  the  Union 

,  irmy.     From  that  chapter  we  have  selected  the  following  paragraphs  for  presentation  in  the  maga- 

1  anc  series.     Something  should  be  said  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  from  actual 

>hot(^raphs  taken  within  the  Confederate  lines  by  Southern  photographers  within  a  few  months  after 

I  he  outbreak  of  hostilities.     These  photographs  have  never  before  been  published. — The  Editor.] 


A  GLANCE  at  the  personnel  of  the  Con- 
federate  army  in  the  years  1861-65  will 
perhaps  be  instructive.  In  its  ranks  are 
serving,  side  by  side,  the  sons  of  the  plain 
farmer  and  the  sons  of  the  great  landown- 
ers—the Southern  aristocrat.  Not  a  few  of 
the  men  who  are  carrying  muskets,  or  serv- 
ing as  troopers,  are  classical  scholars,  the 
flower  of  the  Southern  universities.  In  an 
interval  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  the 
hsdtlt  of  Cold  Harbor,  a  private  soldier  lies 
on  the  ground  poring  over  an  Arabic  gram- 
mar-—it  is  Crawford  H.  Toy,  who  is  destined 
to  become  the  famous  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Harvard  University.  In  one 
of  the  battles  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  a  vol- 
anteer  aid  of  General  John  B.  Gordon  is 
severely  wounded — it  is  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  who  has  left  his  professor's  chair  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  to  serve  in  the 


field.  He  still  lives,  wearing  the  laurel  of 
distinction  as  the  greatest  Grecian  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  At  the  siege  of 
Fort  Donelson  in  1862  one  of  the  heroic  Cap- 
tains who  yields  up  his  life  in  the  trenches 
is  the  Reverend  Dabney  C.  Harrison,  who 
raised  a  company  in  his  own  Virginia  parish, 
and  entered  the  army  at  its  head.  In  the 
Southwest  a  lieutenant  general  falls  in  bat- 
tle— it  is  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  who  laid  aside 
his  Bishop's  robes  to  become  a  soldier  in  the 
field,  having  been  educated  to  arms  at  West 
Point. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  when  Virpnia 
threw  in  her  lot  with  her  Southern  sisters  in 
April,  1 861,  practically  the  whole  body  of 
students  at  her  State  University,  515  out  of 
530  who  were  registered  from  the  Southern 
States,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army. 
That    army    thus    represented    the    whole 
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Southern  people.  It  was  a  self-levy  en  masse 
of  the  male  population  in  all  save  certain 
mountain  regions  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

One  gets  a  possibly  new  and  surprising 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Southern  army  in  such  incidents 
as  the  following:  Here  are  mock  trials  going 
on  in  the  moot  court  of  a  certain  artillery 
company  and  the  discussions  are  pronounced 
by  a  competent  authority  **  brilliant  and 
powerful.''  Here  is  a  group  of  privates  in  a 
Maryland  infantry  regiment  in  winter-quar- 
ter huts  near  Fairfax,  Va.;  and  among  the 
subjects  discussed  are  these, — Vattel  and 
Philmore  on  international  law;  Humboldt's 
works  and  travels;  the  African  explorations 
of  Barth;  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
human  features;  the  culture  of  cotton;  the 
laws  relating  to  property.  Here  are  some 
Virginia  privates  in  a  howitzer  company 
solemnly  officiating  at  the  burial  of  a  tame 
crow;  and  the  exercises  include  an  English 
speech,  a  Latin  oration,  and  a  Greek  ode! 

These  Confederate  armies  must  present 
to  the  historian  who  accepts  the  common 
view  that  the  South  was  fighting  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  institution  of  slavery  a 


difficult  —  in  fact,  an  insoluble  problem. 
How  could  such  a  motive  explain  tht  sol- 
idarity of  the  diverse  elements  that  made  up 
those  armies?  The  Southern  planter  mi^t 
fight  for  his  slaves;  but  why  the  poor  white 
man  who  had  none?  How  could  slavw 
generate  such  devotion,  such  patient  en- 
durance, such  splendid  heroism,  such  un- 
conquerable tenacity  through  foui  Icn^ 
years  of  painfully  unequal  struggle?  The 
world  acknowledges  the  superb  valor  of  the 
men  who  fought  under  the  Southern  Cross,- 
and  the  no  less  superb  devotion  of  the  whole 
people  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  written,  "The  world  has  ne\Tf 
seen  better  soldiers  than  those  who  followed 
Lee,"  General  Hooker  has  testified  that 
"for  steadiness  and  efficiency"  Lee's  army 
was  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
"We  have  not  been  able  to  rival  it,"  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Whittier,  of  Massachusetts,  hai 
said.  "  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  w3! 
deservedly  rank  as  the  best  army  which  hi> 
existed  on  the  continent,  suffering  priva- 
tions unknown  to  its  opponent.  The  North 
sent  no  such  army  to  the  field." 

Now,  is  it  credible  that  such  valor  and  sud 
devotion  were  inspired  by  the  desire  to  hoiJ 
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their  fellow  men  in  slavery?  Is  there  any 
example  of  such  a  phenomenon  in  all  the 
long  records  of  history? 

Consider,  too,  another  fact  for  which  the 
historians  must  assign  a  sufficient  motive. 
On  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  memorializing  the 
students  who  fell  in  the  great  war,  there  are 
upward  of  five  hundred  names,  and  of  these 
two  hundred  and  thirty -three  were  still 
privates  when  they  fell,  so  that,  considering 
the  number  of  promotions  from  the  ranks, 
it  is  certain  that  far  more  than  half  of 
those  alumni  who  gave  up  their  lives  for 
the  Southern  cause  volunteered  as  private 
soldiers.  They  did  not  wait  for  place  or 
office,  but  unhesitatingly  entered  the  ranks, 
with  all  the  hardships  that  involved.  Prob- 
ably no  army  ever  contained  among  its 
privates  soldiers  more  young  men  of  high 
culture,  graduates  in  arts,  in  letters,  in  lan- 
guages, in  the  physical  sciences,  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  in  the  learned  professions, 
than  the  army  that  fought  under  the  South- 
ern Cross.  And  how  cheerful, — how  uncom- 
plaining,— how  gallant  they  were!  They 
marched  and  fought  and  starved  truly  with- 
out reward.  Eleven  dollars  a  month  in  Con- 
federate paper  was  their  stipend.  Flour  and 
bacon  and  peanut  coffee  made  up  their  bill  of 
fare.  The  hard  earth  or  else  three  fence  rails, 
tilted  up  on  end,  was  their  bed,  their  knapsacks 
their  pillows,  and  a  flimsy  blanket  their  cover- 
ing. The  starry  firmament  was  often  their 
only  tent.  Their  clothing, — well  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it.  I  can  only  say  it  was  '*a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,"  interspersed  with  rents. 

But  this  was  not  all.  They  had  not  even  the 
reward  which  is  naturally  dear  to  a  soldier's 
heart, — I  mean  the  due  recognition  of  gallantry 
in  action.  By  a  strange  oversight  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  Confederate  army  for  rec- 
ognizing either  by  decoration  or  by  promo- 
tion on  the  field,  distinguished  acts  of  gallantry. 
No  '*  Victoria  Cross,"  or  its  equivalent,  re- 
warded even  the  most  desperate  acts  of  valor. 

Now  with  these  facts  before  him  the  his- 
torian will  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
these  men  drew  their  swords  and  did  these 
heroic  deeds  and  bore  these  incredible  hard- 
ships for  four  long  years  for  the  sake  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Every  one  who  was 
conversant,  as  I  was  during  the  whole  w^ar, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  soldiers  of  the  South- 
ern army,  knows  that  they  did  not  wage  that 
tremendous  conflict  for  slavery.  That  was  a 
subject  very  little  in  their  thoughts  or  on  their 
lips.  Not  one  in  ten  of  those  grim  veterans 
who  were  so  terrible  on  the  battlefield  had 


any  financial  interest  in  slavery.  No,  they 
were  fighting  for  liberty,  for  the  right  of 
self-government.  They  believed  the  Federal 
authorities  were  assailing  that  right.  It  was 
the  sacred  heritage  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom, 
of  local  self-government  won  at  Runnymedt. 
that  they  believed  in  peril  when  they  fle\i'  U> 
arms  as  one  man,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  They  may  have  been  right,  or 
they  may  have  been  wrong,  but  that  was  the 
issue  they  made.  On  that  they  stood.  For 
that  they  died. 

Not  until  this  fact  is  realized  by  the  stu- 
dent of  the  great  war  will  he  have  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  is  presented  by  the 
qualities  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  Tht 
men  who  made  up  that  army  were  not  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  but  soldiers  of  duty,  who 
dared  all  that  men  can  dare,  and  endured  all 
that  man  can  endure,  in  obedience  to  what 
they  believed  the  sacred  call  of  Countr}*. 
They  loved  their  States;  they  loved  their 
homes  and  their  firesides;  they  were  no  poli- 
ticians; many  of  them  knew  little  of  the 
warring  theories  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. But  one  thing  they  |BiMnr.— 
armed  legions  were  marching  itt>QiL'.  their 
homes,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  tmi  them 
back  at  any  cost! 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  this  Sovtbern 
army  is  its  Americanism.  Go  from  diip  to 
camp,  among  the  infantry,  the  caval^^  tht 
artillery,  and  you  are  impressed  with  tfttf  faft 
that  these  men  are,  with  very  few  exc«»tion>, 
Americans.  Here  and  there  you  ynH  en- 
counter one  or  two  Irishmen.  (And,  by  the 
way.  Major  Stiles  tells  a  story  of  a  most 
amusing  encounter  between  two  gigantic- 
Irishmen  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg — the 
one  a  Federal  Irishman,  a  prisoner,  and  the 
other  a  Rebel  Irishman,  private  in  the  Ninth 
Louisiana — a  duel  with  fists  in  the  midst  of 
the  roar  of  the  battle!)  Very,  ver>-  rardy 
you  will  meet  a  German,  like  that  superb 
soldier  Major  Van  Brock,  who  so  endeared 
himself  to  Jet  Stuart's  cavalry.  But  the>e 
exceptions  only  accentuate  the  broad  fact 
that  the  Confederate  army  is  composed  al- 
most exclusively  of  Americans.  That  thrown 
some  light  on  its  achievements,  does  it  not? 
I  may  here  recall  a  good  story  told  by  Sen- 
ator Hoar  in  his  autobiography.  Henr>- 
Ward  Beecher,  some  time  in  1862,  was  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Union  in  Liverpool.  The 
audience  was  unfriendly,  and  in  the  coun* 
of  his  speech  he  was  interrupted  by  some  one 
in  the  crowd,  who  called  out,  "  You  said  you 
would  smash  up  the  Southern  army  in  ninety 
days.     Why  didn't  you  do  it?"     At   thi 
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MEN  OF  THE  NINTH  MISSISSIPPI  INFANTRY  IN  CAMP  NEAR  MOBILE,   1861 
(Photograph  taken  by  Edwards  of   New  Orleans.     The  regiment  distinguished   itself  at  Shiloh) 


here  was  a  burst  of  laughter  throughout  the 
louse,  and  many  a  gibe  was  hurled  at  the 
peaker.  Mr.  Beecher  waited  until  the  audi- 
ence had  quieted  down,  and  then  said,  **My 
riends,  if  the  rebels  had  been  Englishmen, 
ve  would  have  done  it  I "  Those  men  in  gray 
vere  Americans  of  the  purest  blood. 

I  think  the  visitor  to  the  Confederate 
ampis  would  also  be  struck  by  the  spirit  of 
>onhommie  which  so  largely  prevailed.  These 
[ohnnie  Rebs,  in  their  gray  uniforms  (which, 
is  the  war  went  on,  changed  in  hue  to  but- 
emut  brown),  are  a  jolly  lot.  They  have  a 
iry,  racy  humor  of  their  own  which  breaks 
)ut  on  the  least  provocation.  I  have  often 
leard  them  cracking  jokes  on  the  very  edge 
>f  the  battle.  They  were  soldier  boys  to  the 
fitter  end. 


General  Rodes  in  his  report  described  the 
dark  and  difficult  night  passage  of  the  Po- 
tomac on  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg.  He 
says,  "All  the  circumstances  attending  this 
crossing  combined  to  make  it  an  affair  not 
only  involving  great  hardships,  but  one  of 
great  danger  to  the  men  and  company  offi- 
cers; ])ul  be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  these 
brave  fellows,  they  encountered  it  not  only 
promptly,  but  actually  with  cheers  and 
laughter." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  from  the  remote 
country  districts  were  like  children  away 
from  home.  They  couldn't  get  used  to  it- 
and  often  they  drooped,  and  sickened  and 
died,  just  from  nostalgia.  In  many  of  the 
regiments  during  the  first  six  months  or  more 
of  the  war,  there  were  negro  cooks,  but  as 
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time  went  on  these  disappeared,  except  in 
the  officers'  mess.  Among  the  Marylanders, 
where  my  service  lay,  it  was  quite  different. 
We  had  to  do  our  own  cooking.  Once  a  week 
J  performed  that  office  for  a  mess  of  fifteen 
hungry  men.  .\t  first  we  Hvcd  on  "slap- 
jacks"— almost  as  fatal  as  Federal  bullets  I — 
and  fried  bacon;  but  by  degrees  we  learned 
to  make  biscuits — and  on  one  occasion  my 
colleague  in  the  culinary  business  and  I 
created  an  apple  pie,  which  the  whole  mess 
considered  a  chej-d^ccuvre!  May  I  caU  your 
attention  to  those  ramrods  wrapped  round 
with  dough  and  set  up  on  end  before  the  fire? 
The  cook  turns  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
when  well  browned,  he  withdraws  the  ram- 
rod, and  lo!  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  feet  long 
and  hollow  from  end  to  end  I 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Confederate 
camps  compared  unfavorably  with  those  of 
the  men  in  blue.  They  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
attracti\e  in  appearance.  The  tents  and 
camps'  equipage  were  nothing  like  so  smart, 
so  spic  and  span, — very  far  from  it  indeed! 
Our  engineer  corps  were  far  inferior,  lacking 
in  proper  tools  and  equipment.  The  sappers 
and  miners  of  the  Federal  army  on  Cemetery 
Hill  at  Gettysburg  did  rapid  and  effective 
work  during  the  night  following  the  first 
day's  battle,  as  they  had  previously  done  at 
Chancellorsville — work  which  our  men  could 
not  begin  to  match.  When  we  had  to  throw 
u[)  breastworks  in  the  field,  as  at  Hagers- 


town,  after  Gettysburg,  it  had  usually  to  be 
done  with  our  bayonets.  Spades  and  axe^ 
were  luxuries  at  such  times.  Bands  of  musir 
were  rare,  and  generally  of  inferior  quality; 
but  the  men  made  up  for  it  asfarastheycouM 
by  a-  gay  insouciance,  and  by  singing  in  camp 
and  on  the  march.  I  have  seen  the  men  df 
the  First  Maryland  Infantry  trudging  wearily 
through  mud  and  rain,  sadl\^  bedraggled  by 
a  long  march,  strike  up  with  great  gusto 
their  favorite  song,  '*  Gay  and  happy." 

"So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will. 
We'll  be  gay  and  happy  still." 

The  contrast  between  the  sentiment  of  the 
song  and  the  environment  of  the  column  was 
sufficiently  striking.  In  one  respect  I  think 
our  camps  had  the  advantage  of  the  Union 
camps, — we  had  no  sutlers,  and  we  had  no 
camp  followers. 

But  though  our  camp  equipage  and  equip- 
ment were  so  inferior  to  those  of  our  antago- 
nists, I  do  not  think  aHy  experienced  soldier, 
watching  our  marching  columns  of  infantry 
or  cavalry,  or  witnessing  our  brigade  drills 
could  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  the  spectacle  they 
presented.  Here  at  least  there  was  no  in- 
feriority to  the  army  in  blue.  The  soldierly 
qualities  that  tell  on  the  march,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  shone  out  here  conspicuously. 
A  more  impressive  spectacle  has  seldom  been 
seen  in  any  wars  than  was  presented  by  Jeb 
Stuart's  brigades  of  cavalry  when  they  pa^ed 
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in  review  before  General  Lee  at  Brandy 
Station  in  June,  1863.  The  pomp  and  pag- 
eantry of  gorgeous  uniforms  and  dazzling 
equipment  of  horse  and  riders,  were  indeed 
absent;  but  splendid  horsemanship,  and  that 
^up)erb  esprit  de  corps  that  marks  the  veteran 
legion,  and  which,  though  not  a  tangible  or  a 
\isible  thing,  yet  stamps  itself  uf>on  a  march- 
ing column — these  were  unmistakably  here. 
And  I  take  leave  to  express  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  that  the  blue-gray  coat  of 
the  Confederate  officer,  richly  adorned  with 
gold  lace,  and  his  light-blue  trousers,  and 
that  rakish  slouch  hat  he  wore,  made  up  a 
uniform  of  great  beauty.  Oh,  it  was  a  gallant 
array  to  look  upon  that  June  day  of  1863! 

Among  the  amusements  in  camp  card- 
playing  was  of  course  included;*  ''seven  up" 
and  *' vingt-et-un,"  I  believe,  were  popular. 
And  the  pipe  was  Johnnie  Reb's  frequent 
solace.  His  tobacco,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
real  thing — genuine,  no  make-believe  like  his 
coffee.  Often  you  will  see  large  gatherings 
of  the  men  night  after  inght  attending  prayer 
meetings,  always  with  preaching  added,  for 
there  was  a  strong  religious  tone  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.     One  or  two  remark- 


able revivals  took  place,  notably  in  the  win- 
ter of  1863-4. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  look  back  that  one 
of  the  things  which  stood  out  strongly  in 
the  Confederate  army  was  the  independence 
and  the  initiative  of  the  individual  soldier. 
It  would  have  been  a  better  army  in  the  field 
if  it  had  been  welded  together  by  a  stricter 
discipline, — but  this  defect  was  largely  atoned 
for  by  the  strong  individuality  of  the  units 
in  the  column.  It  was  not  easy  to  demoral- 
ize a  body  composed  of  men  who  thought  and 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  independence  in  battle. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  private 
soldier  I  recall  an  incident  to  this  effect. 
Major  General  Gordon  had  organized  a 
strong  column  to  make  a  night  attack  on 
Grant's  lines  at  Petersburg.  When  he  was 
ready  to  move  and  the  order  to  advance  was 
given,  a  big  Texan  stepped  out  of  the  ranks 
and  said:  '* General  Gordon,  this  column 
can't  move  before  i  A.  M.  The  men  have  a 
truce  with  the  Yanks,  and  it  ain't  up  till  one- 
o'clock."  The  column  did  not  move  till 
that  hour.  The  private  in  the  ranks  had 
taken  command,  and  the  Major  General 
recognized  his  authority  I 
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THE  FEDERAL  NAVY  ANDTHESOUTH 

BY  FRENCH  E.  CHADWICK 

(Rear  Admiral,  Ignited  Stales  Navy) 

[The  following  article  has  been  rontrihuted  as  an  intnxluclory  chapter  to  the  "Photographic  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  VVar."  It  presents,  in  a  striking  way,  a  Federal  naval  officer's  view  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865. — The  Editor.] 


"^TOW  that  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
•^^  the  Civdl  War,  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  we  can  deal  calmly  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  great  contest  without  too  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  feeling  which  came  near  to 
wrecking  our  nationality.  The  actualities  of 
the  struggle  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  "Photo- 
graphic History"  about  to  be  published  by 
the  Review  of  Reviews  Company.  Meanwhile 
it  is  not  amiss  to  look  into  the  causes  of  the 
South 's  failure  to  set  up  a  nation  and  to 
justify  Gladstone's  assurance  of  Southern  suc- 
cess as  expressed  in  his  Newcastle  speech 
in  1862. 

It  has  been,  as  a  rule,  taken  for  granted 
that  the  South  was  worsted  in  a  fair  tight  in 
the  field.  This  is  so  in  a  moderate  degree 
only;  for  the  fight  was  not  wholly  a  fair  one. 
Difference  of  forces  in  the  field  may  ])e  set 
aside,  as  the  fight  being  on  the  ground  of  the 
weaker,  any  disproportion  in  numbers  was 
largely  annulled.  But  the  army  of  the  North 
was  lavishly  equipped;  there  was  no  want  of 
arms,  food,  raiment,  ammunition,  or  medical 
care.  Everything  an  army  could  have  the 
Federal  forces  had  to  o\erflowing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Southern  army  was  starved 
of  all  necessaries,  not  to  speak  of  the  luxuries 
which  the  abounding  North  poured  forth  for 


its  men  in  the  field.  The  South  was  in  want 
of  many  of  these  necessaries  even  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  toward  the  end  it  was  in 
want  of  all.  It  was  because  of  this  want  that 
it  had  to  yield.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
writing  General  Beauregard  in  1808,  said 
truly:  "We,  without  the  means  of  purchasing 
supplies  of  any  kind,  or  procuring  or  repairing 
arms,  could  continue  this  war  only  as  robbers 
or  guerillas."  The  Southern  army  finally 
melted  away  and  gave  up  the  fight  because  it 
had  arrived  at  the  limit  of  human  endurance 
through  the  suffering  which  came  of  the  abso- 
lute want  brought  ])y  the  blockade. 

Some  few  historians  have  recognized  and 
made  clear  this  fact,  notably  Gen.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  himself  a  valiant  soldier  of 
the  war.  Another  is  Mr.  John  Christopher 
Schwab,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Yale  University.  The  former,  analyzing  six 
reasons  for  the  South's  failure,  given  by  a 
British  sympathizer  in  Blackwoi)d's  Magazine 
for  July,  1 866,  says:  "We  are  .  .  .  through 
elimination  brought  down  to  one  factor,  the 
blockade,  as  the  controlling  condition  of 
Union  success.  In  other  words  that  success 
was  made  possible  by  the  undisputed  naval 
and  maritime  superiority  of  the  North.  Cut 
off  from  the  outer  world  and  all  exterior 
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(The  fort  commanded  the  inner  channel  to  Pensacola  Bay) 


M)urces  of  supply,  reduced  to  a  state  of  inani- 
tion by  the  blockade,  the  Confederacy  was 
{x)unded  to  death. "^  The  "pounding"  was 
mainly  done  by  the.  army;  the  conditions 
which  permitted  it  to  be  effectively  done, 
were  mainly  established  by  the  navy. 

**The  blockade,''  says  Dr.  Schwab  in  his 
'Financial  and  Industrial  History  of  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War,"  "constituted 
the  most  powerful  tool  at  the  command  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  efforts  to  subdue 
the  South.  The  relentless  and  almost  uni- 
formly successful  operations  of  the  navy  have 
l>een  minimized  in  importance  by  the  at  times 
more  brilliant  achievements  of  the  army;  but 
we  lean  to  ascribing  to  the  navy  the  larger 
share  in  undermining  the  power  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  South.  It  was  the  blockade 
rather  than  the  ravages  of  the  army  that 
sapped  the  'industrial  strength  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

The  South  was  thus  beaten  by  want,  and 
not  merely  by  force  of  arms.  A  nation  of 
well  on  to  6,000,000  could  never  have  been 
conquered  on  its  own  ground  by  even  the 
great  forces  the  North  brought  against  it  but 
for  this  failure  of  resources  which  made  it 
impossible  to  bring  its  full,  fighting  strength 
into  the  field. 

We  know  that  there  was  a  total  of  2,841  ,qo6 
enlistments  and  reenlistments  in  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  North,  representing  some 
1,600,000  three-year  enlistments;  we  shall, 
however,  never  know  the  actual  forces  of  the 
South  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  destruc- 
tion of  the  Southern  records  of  enlistments 

•Chaiied  Francis  Adam«,  "  ProccedlnKs,  Mussachusotts 
Hktorical  Society."  100r>.  vol.  xlx.  224. 


and  levies.  That  some  1,100,000  men  were 
available  is,  of  course,  patent  from  the  fact 
that  the  white  population  of  the  seceding 
States  was  5,600,000,  and  to  these  were  added 
125,000  men,  who,  as  sympathizers,  joined 
the  Southern  army.  The  South  fought  as 
men  have  rarely  fought.  Its  spirit  was  the 
equal  of  that  of  any  race  or  time,  and  if  the 
325,000  Boers  in  South  Africa  could  put 
80,000  men  into  the  field,  the  5,600,000  of  the 
South  would  have  furnished  an  equal  propor- 
tion had  there  been  arms,  clothing,  food  and 
the  rest  of  the  many  accessories  which,  be- 
sides men,  go  to  make  an  army.  The  situa- 
tion which  prevented  an  accomplishment  of 
such  results  as  those  in  South  Africa,  and  it 
was  impossible  in  the  circumstances  that  they 
could  be,  was  the  result  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast,  a  force  the  South  was  power- 
less to  resist. 

What  has  been  said  shows  how  clear  was 
the  r61e  of  the  navy.  The  strategic  situation 
was  of  the  simplest;  to  deprive  the  South  of 
its  intercourse  with  Europe  and  in  addition 
to  cut  the  Confederacy  in  twain  through  the 
control  of  the  Mississippi.  The  latter,  gained 
largely  by  the  battles  of  Farragut,  Porter, 
Foote,  and  Davis,  was  but  a  part  of  the  great 
scheme  of  blockade,  as  it  cut  ofT  the  sup|>ly 
of  food  from  Texas  and  the  shi|)ments  of 
material  which  entered  that  State  by  way  of 
Matamoras.  The  question  of  the  military 
control  of  Texas  could  be  left  asidt*  so  long  as 
its  communications  were  cut,  for  in  any  ca>e 
the  State  would  finally  have  to  yield  with  the 
rest  of  the  Confederacy.  The  many  thousand 
troops  which  could  have  been  an  invaluable 
reinforcement  to  the  Southern  armies  in  the 
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East  were  to  remain  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  were  to  have  no  influence  in  the  future 
events. 

The  determination  to  attempt  by  force  to 
reinstate  the  Federal  authority  over  a  vast 
territory  800  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
1700  from  east  to  west,  defended  by  such 
forces  as  mentioned,  was  truly  a  gigantic 
proposition,  to  be  measured  somewhat  by  the 
effort  put  forth  by  Great  Britain  to  ,*>ubdue 
the  com  para  ti\ely  \ery  small  forces  of  the 
South  African  Republic.  The  frontier  of  the 
Confederacy,  along  which  operations  were  to 
begin,  was  1500  miles  in  length.  Within 
the  Confederacy  were  railways  which  con- 
nected Chattanooga  with  Lynchburg  in  Vir- 
ginia on  the  east  and  with  Memphis,  on  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  west;  two  north  and  south 
lines  ran,  the  one  to  New  Orleans,  the  other 
to  Mobile;  Atlanta  connected  with  Chatta- 
nooga; Mobile  and  Savannah  were  in  touch 
with  Richmond  through  the  coast  line  which 
passed  through  Wilmington  and  Charleston. 
No  part  of  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  very  distant  from  railway  transportation, 
which  for  a  long  period  the  South  carried  on 
excepting  in  that  portion  which  ran  from 
Lynchburg  to  Chattanooga  through  the 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  where  the  ix)pu- 
lation  was  in  the  main  sympathetic  with  the 
Union. 

Thus  the  South  had  the  great  advantage, 
which  it  held  for  several  years,  of  holding  and 
operating  on  interior  lines.  Its  communica- 
tions were  held  intact,  whereas  those  of  the 
Federals,  as  in  the  case  of  Grant's  advance  by 
way  of  the  Wilderness,  were  often  in  danger. 
It  was  not  until  Sherman  made  his  great 
march  to  the  sea  across  Georgia — a  march 
which  Colonel  Henderson,  the  noted  English 
writer  on  strategy,  says,  **  would  have  been 
imj^ossible  had  not  a  Federal  fleet  been  ready 
to  receive  him  when  he  reached  the  Atlantic  " 
-that  the  South  felt  its  communications 
hopelessly  involved. 


To  say  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  any 
broad  and  well-considered  strategic  plan  at 
Washington  for  army  action  would  be  an 
error.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
staff,  no  central  organization  to  do  the  plan- 
ning of  campaigns,  such  a^  now  exists.  Tht 
commanders  of  Eastern  and  Western  arnues 
went  much  their  own  gait  without  any  gdwil 
coordination.  It  was  not  until  Graal|MC- 
tically  came  to  supreme  military  conSki 
that  coordination  came.  -"    .? 

Four  Unionist  objectives,  howevexy -jljire 
clear.  The  greatly  disaffected  bordBrT^ 
which  had  not  joined  the  Confedenug^H 
be  secured  and  the  loyal  parts  of  Vi  '  "^ 
Tennessee  defended;  the  Southem 
blockaded;  the  great  river  which  di^ 
Confederacy  into  an  East  and  West  fil^lMftt 
under  Federal  control;  and  the  anx^llKJi 
defended  Richmond  overcome.  At  " 
of  two  years  the  first  and  third  had 
cured,  but  it  was  nearly  two  years  more] 
the  gallant  Army  of  Northern  Virginia': 
cumbed  through  the  general  misery  wroii 
in  the  Confederacy  by  the  sealing  of  its  ports 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  Southern- 
ers to  hold  their  own  against  the  ever-in- 
creasing, well-fed  and  well-supplied  forces  of 
the  North.  To  quote  again  the  able  English- 
man just  mentioned:  *' Judicious  indeed  was 
the  policy  which,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
war,  brought  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
sea-power  to  bear  against  the  South,  and  had 
her  statesmen  p)Ossessed  the  knowledge  of 
what  that  pressure  meant,  they  must  have 
realized  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  ordi- 
nary foe.  In  forcing  the  Confederates  to 
become  the  aggressors,  and  to  fire  on  the 
national  ensign,  he  had  created  a  united 
North;  in  establishing  a  blockade  of  their 
coasts  he  J^rought  into  play  a  force  which, 
like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  *' j^rinds  slowly,  but 
grinds  exceeding  small.'*  It  was  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  which  finally  told  and  made 
possible  the  reuniting  of  the  States. 


» i«iW  the  AtKttra/  K'ourirr,  New  Ywrk 

THE   PRODUCERS  OF   "NATOMA."   THE   AMERICAN   OPERA 

(From  left  to  right:   Joseph  D.  Redding,  who  wrote  the  "Natoma"  libretto;  Andreas  Dippel.  general  manager 
Philadelphia-Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company;  Cleofonte  Campanini.  general  musical  director  Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Grand  Opera  Company,  and  Victor  Herbert,  composer  of  "Natoma*") 

AMERICAN    OPERA    ON    AMERICAN 

THEMES 

Artistic  Significance  of  Herbert's  *'Nato.ma''  and 
Converse's  ''Sacrifice" 

BY  ARTHUR  FARWELL 


IT  is  not  often  that  one  stone  hits  as  many 
as  three  birds,  yet  that  is  what  has  hap- 
l)ened  in  the  case  of  Victor  Herbert's  grand 
opera,  "Xatoma,"  which  on  February  2}^ 
and  28,  respectively,  was  ushered  into  the 
musical  world  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
by  way  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
opera  houses. 

In  the  course  of  America's  struggle  to  be- 
conae  a  world  power  in  musical  art,  three 
hotly  contested  questions  have  successively 
served  as  the  crux  of  progress,  namely,  that 
of  the  American  composer,  of  Indian  music 
and  other  so-called  "American  folksongs," 
and  of  0F)era  in  the  English  language.  None 
ol  these  matters  has  yet  come  to  final  set- 
tlement, although  each  has  had  its  quota  of 


influence  upon  the  general  situation.  Huis 
the  American  composer,  who  can  now  not  in- 
frequently gain  a  hearing  for  his  large  or- 
chestral works,  and  not  in  vain  has  knocked 
at  the  erstwhile  closed  doors  of  the  opera 
houses,  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
musical  world,  though  Uncle  Sam  has  not 
wit  enough  to  see  precisely  what  place.  Then 
certain  of  the  critics  still  heathenishly  rage 
against  the  adoption  of  Indian  melodies  and 
the  Indian- musical  idiom  by  American  com- 
posers, protesting  and  proving  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  while  the  composers,  in  increas- 
ing numbers  and  with  increasing  popular 
success,  go  on  drawing  upon  this  rich  \  ein 
for  one  source  of  musical  inspiration  and 
color.      At    present    the    American    musical 
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world  is  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  monster  with  two  heads,  **  opera  in 
English"  and  "English  opera,"  certain  au- 
thorities holding  that  at  best  it  is  a  visionary 
beast  such  as  might  have  been  beheld  by  St. 
John  upon  Patmos,  and  others  stoutly  main- 
taining that  a  little  cultivation  would  make 
it  a  valuable  domestic  animal. 

Victor  Herbert's  opera  **  Natoma  "  assumes 
the  burden  of  all  three  of  these  questions  at 
a  stroke,  Mr.  Herbert  is  not  of  American 
origin,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  for  so  long  identi- 
fied himself  with  America,  and  has  so  sym- 
pathetically considered  American  require- 
ments in  the  nature  of  his  appeal,  that  he 
stands  to-day  nowhere  else  than  with  Amer- 
ican composers.  His  opera  is  thus  a  touch- 
stone, having  at  once  the  triple  power  to  clar- 
ify in  some  measure  the  three  questions  that 
have  caused  so  much  confusion  in  national 
musical  affairs. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  heels  of 
**  Natoma  "came  also  "The  Sacrifice,"  an 
opera  with  text  and  music  by  Frederick  S. 
Converse,  an  American,  and  which  had  its 
premiere  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on 
March  3.  It  presents  a  striking  parallelism 
with  "Natoma"  in  respect  of  scenes  and 
characters. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  had  a  varied  and  an  in- 
teresting career.  He  comes  of  a  disjtinctly 
artistic  ancestry,  being  the  grandson  of 
Samuel  Lover,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  man  who 
won  a  reputation  in  three  arts.  Moreover,  at 
his  birth  a  gypsy  fortune-teller  had  startling 
things  to  say  of  his  future  fame  as  a  com- 
poser, and  he  would  indeed  be  a  man  of  little 
spirit  who  refused  to  live  up  to  such  a  roman- 
tic circumstance.  At  the  age  of  seven  the 
young  Herbert  was  taken  to  Germany,  where 
he  shortly  afterwards  developed  with  phe- 
nomenal rapidity  as  a  'cellist,  subsequently 
making  a  successful  concert  tour  of  Europe. 

Being  offered  a  position  in  the  Royal  Court 
Orchestra  at  Stuttgart,  Herbert  took  up  his 
residence  there,  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
composition  with  Max  Seifritz.  During  this 
period  he  composed  his  well-known  'cello 
concerto,  and,  in  rapid  succession,  many  other 
works  of  serious  caliber.  In  1886  Mr.  Her- 
bert and  his  wife,  who  was  the  prima-donna 
at  the  Royal  Theater,  accepted  engagements 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 

.Among  the  other  posts  held  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert was  that  of  assistant  conductor  to  Anton 
Seidl  and  afterwards  to  Theodore  Thomas, 
conductor  of  the  2  2d  Regiment  Band,  suc- 
ceeding Patrick  Gilmore,  and  conductor  of 
♦he  Pittsburg  Orchestra. 


It  was  William  MacDonald,  of  the  Bot^- 
tonians,  who  first  turned  the  composer's  at- 
tention to  light  opera,  in  which  field  he  has 
made  so  phenomenal  a  record.  Among  his 
twenty  or  more  successful  light  opo'as  are 
'The  Serenade,"  "The  Wizard  of  the  NDe," 
"The  Fortune  TeUer,"  "The  Ameer,''  "It 
Happened  in  Nordland,"  "Babes  in  Toy- 
land,"  "Mile.  Modiste/'  and  "The  Red 
Mill."  A  symphonic  poem,  **Hero  and 
Leander,"  is  one  of  his  more  serious  com- 
positions, which  number  choruses,  cantatas, 
orchestral  pieces  and  suites,  and  other  w<Mits. 

The  story  of  "Natoma"  concerns  itself 
with  a  California  Indian  girl  who,  by  killing 
the  would-be  abductor  of  her  mistress,  saves 
her  for  the  man  whom  she  herself  loves,  and 
stoically  renounces  her  own  passion. 

Act  I  shows  the  ceremonial  home-cominj; 
of  Barbara  from  convent  school  to  the  had- 
enda  of  her  father,  Don  Francisco,  of  the  old 
Spanish  regime,  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Lieutenant  Paul  Merrill,  of  the  U.  S. 
Brig  Liberty,  trifles  with  the  passions  of 
Natoma,  and  he  and  Barbara  love  at  fiist 
sight.  A  Spanish  lover,  Alvarado,  is  repulsed, 
and  with  Castro,  a  half-breed,  plots  ven- 
geance. At  the  Fiesta  on  the  following  day 
before  the  Santa  Barbara  mission,  repre- 
sented in  Act  II,  Barbara  again  repulses  Aka- 
radoy  by  throwing  down  his  hat,  which  ha^ 
been  placed  upon  her  head  according  to  the 
custom  of  a  traditional  dance.  Castro  bids 
for  a  partner  in  the  "dagger  dance,"  and 
Naioma  responds,  but,  watching  her  chance. 
stabs  Alvarado,  who  is  attempting  to  abduct 
Barbara,  instead  of  Castro,  Father  Pertdta 
comes  from  the  church,  quells  the  excite- 
ment, and  protects  Natoma,  Within  the 
church,  in  Act  III,  Natoma  is  turned  from 
further  violent  projects  by  the  priest,  and 
placing  her  amulet  over  the  shoulders  of  Bar- 
bara, who  attends  service  with  Paul^  she 
silently  passes  out  with  the  nuns. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  worr 
festive  and  appropriate  garb  on  the  occastoo 
of  the  first  New  York  performance.  Amer- 
ican flags  were  draped  on  the  boxes,  the 
occupants  of  which  arrived  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  is  customary  for  those  who  usually  go 
late  and  depart  early  for  after-theater  su|)- 
pers.  Interest  in  the  performance  centered 
chiefly  in  the  work  of  Mary  Garden  in  the 
title  rdle,  and  with  reason,  for  although  there 
are  those  who  will  consider  the  Incfian  girl 
created  by  the  librettist  and  herself  an  im- 
possible being,  she  nevertheless  made  the 
character  a  vehicle  for  the  successful  presen- 
tation of  her  unique  and  magnetic  artistic 
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tersonality.  Her  voice,  neither  particularly 
»eautiful  nor  flexible  in  itself,  she  used  with 
harm,  and  often  with  telling  dramatic  and 
motional  power.  And,  greatly  to  her  credit 
-though  it  should  be  so  common  a  \irtue  as 
o  fail  of  invoking  praise — she  enunciated 
er  words  with  so  proper  a  respect  for  their 
rue  sound  that  much  of  what  she  sang 
ould  be  understood  even  in  the  remote  parts 
f  the  house. 

The  first  act  of  the  opera  provides  Natoma 
ath  an  impressive  narrative  concerning  the 
rigin  of  her  people;  the  second  a  musically 
ffective  prayer  to  (for  some  unexplained 
eason)  the  alien  god,  "Manitou,"  and  the 
ensational  "dagger  dance."  Act  III  opens 
rith  an  aria  for  Natoma  ranging  from  the 
uietest  to  the  most  nolent  emotions,  and 
lusically  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
pera.  Miss  Garden  made  the  most  of  these 
lajor  opportunities,  and  in  the  last  men- 
ioned  rose  to  a  memorable  height  of  sus- 
iined  emotional  power. 

The  Unsympathetic  r61e  of  Lieutenant  Paid 
lerriU  was  sung  by  John  MacCormack  in  a 
oice  of  pleasing  quality,  though  not  at  all 
imes  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  the  or- 
iiestral  tone  and  the  size  of  the  house. 
lario  Sammarco,  as  Alvarado^  was  satisfac- 
>ry  in  power  and  quality  of  tone,  and  good 
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VKTOR   HERBERT,. THE    COMPOSKR 

in  enunciation.  Lillian  Grenville*s  Barbara 
might  have  pleased  as  a  light  opera  character 
in  a  smaller  house.  Gustave  Huberdeau  and 
Hector  Dufranne,  as  Don  Francisco  and 
Father  Per  alia,  carried  their  roles  with  vocal, 
linguistic,  and  dramatic  understanding,  as 
did  Frank  Preisch  in  the  slight  role  of  Castro, 
Armand  Crabbe's  sympathetic  voice  was 
heard  to  good  advantage  in  the  r61e  of  Pico^ 
who  sings  the  "Vaquero's  Song."  . 

Many  were  the  felicitations  extended  to 
the  principals,  the  com|X)ser  and  librettist, 
conductor  Cam|>anini  and  manager  Andreas 
Dippel,  after  the  several  acts  and  at  the  close 
of  the  opera.  They  were  called  out  by  ones, 
twos,  threes,  and  by  the  half-dozen,  time  and 
time  again,  to  iicknowledge  the  ai^pliiuse  of 
the  audience.  The  temper  of  the  audience 
during  the  performance  was  sympathetic, 
interestedly  alert,  and  sometimes  enthusi- 
astic, as  at  the  dramatically  and  musically 
stirring  close  of  the  second  act,  with  its  tense 
passions  and  thrilling  "dagger  dance." 

In  composing  the  grand  opera  "Natoma," 
Mr.  Herbert,  iilreacly  famous  as  the  coni- 
IX)ser  of  many  of  the  most  popular  light 
operas  of  the  day,  removes  his  activities  from 
the  held  of  popular  stage  entertainment,  as 
commonly  understood,  to  a  field  which  it  is 
customary  to  view  from  the  stand|)oint  of 
musical  art,  despite  the  fact  that  an  unwit- 
ting cynic  recently  gained  newspaper  immor- 
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tality  by  speaking  of  "grand  opera  and  beneath  the  veneer  of  civilization  to  find  the 
music/'    It  has  also  been  customary  to  ^)eak  savage. 

of  "composers  and  light  opera  composers,"  The  music  of  "Natoma*'  is  in  two  general 
but  while  Mr.  Herbert  is  known  to  be  the  styles,  that  of  the  freely  treated  aria  and 
composer  of  serious  orchestral  works  not  free  musical  declamation  of  the  type  estab- 
sufficiently  known  to  the  public,  he  now  first  lished  by  Puccini.  Beyond  these,  the  iunt 
writes  himself  down  with  sweeping  publicity  finds  occasional  place,  and  there  is  the  con- 
as  belonging  to  the  former  class.  Moreover,  certed  vocal  writing  of  the  choruses.  Musical 
he  does  so  with  large  claims  to  success.  declamation  is  the  predominating  style,  and 

The  truest  appreciators  of  Mr.  Herbert's  is  supported  by  an  orchestral  accompanimeni 
light  operas  have  long  remarked  in  them  a  in  which  liberal  use  of  "leading  motives"  b 
quality  of  ingenuity,  taste,  and  ability,  which  made.  Some  of  these  are  brief,  after  the 
has  given  them  a  distinction  above  that  of  Wagneriah  manner,  and  some  present  more 
many  works  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  expanded  melodic  ideas.  The  composer  has 
class.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  not  been  iminfluenced  by  Puccini  in  the  na- 
him  transferring  that  ability  to  the  more  seri-  ture  of  his  thematic  treatment  and  harmonic 
ous  forms  of  writing.  In  one  sense  in  par-  style,  although  in  the  latter  respect  particu- 
ticular,  his  evolution  gives  him  an  advantage  larly  he  is  led  to  the  establishment  and  gen- 
over  those  who  have  taken  themselves  seri-  erous  employment  of  an  idiom  sugg^ted  by 
ously,  or  overseriously,  from  the  start,  the  nature  of  American  Indian  melodies. 
Emerging  from  the  field  where  spontaneity,  The  vocal  writing  of  Natoma's  part  is  also 
freshness,  immediateness  of  appeal  constitute  subtly  and  cleverly  characterized  througjwut 
the  sine  qua  non  of  music  writing,  he  brings  by  certain  considerations  of  Indian  mdodv, 
this  sense  of  freshness  with  him  into  his  more  through  which  the  audience  gains  Indian 
serious  effort,  which  thus  achieves  a  buoy-  musical  suggestiveness  from  the  singer,  as  wefl 
ancy  and  elasticity,  a  rhythmic  dash,  too  as  from  the  orchestra,  without  the  composer 
often  lacking  in  the  wqrk  of  those  who  from  having  made  a  too  serious  departure  from 
the  beginning  have  been  grained  to  a  more  familiar  styles  of  vocal  writing, 
involved  and  studious  style.  A  spontaneous  The  quality  of  musical  thought  througfamit 
artistic  flight  upward  from  the  natural  melo-  the  opera  is  in  general  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
die  subsoil  of  music  necessarily  brings  with  characteristic.  Moreover,  the  composer  shows 
it  a  greater  invigoration  than  the  too  often  himself  capable  of  subtleties  for  which  the 
heavy-winged  endeavor  to  sustain  a  high  field  of  comic  opera  writing  could  give  him 
flight  from  the  point  where  the  great  masters  little  or  no  scope.  There  is  true  musical  inv 
left  off.  There  is  thus  a  lesson  for  many  pulse  behind  the  development  of  the  themes, 
American  composers  in  Mr.  Herbert's  latest  and  the  music  is  everywhere  straightforward 
work,  and  the  virtue  indicated  in  "Natoma"  and  logical.  Where  the  composer  wishes  lo 
compensates  in  large  measure  for  the  undeni-  produce  an  effect  of  mystery,  as  where  Ar- 
able flavor  of  light  opera  which  is  to  be  no-  toma,  in  Act  I,  tells  of  the  origin  of  her  fore- 
ticed  in  the  work.  This  flavor  becomes  most  fathers  in  the  clouds,  he  inclines  to  resort  to 
pronounced  in  the  "Vaquero's  Song''  in  the  the  harmonic  scheme  contributed  to  the 
festivities  of  Act  II,  where  a  Spanish  rhythm,  world's  music  by  the  modern  Frenchmen, 
broadly  treated,  stands  boldly  and  rather  Where  the  text  has  lyrical  qualities  oC 
impudently  forth  from  the  less  primitive  rhythm,  Mr.  Herbert  is  at  hb  best  in  the 
musical  context.  The  "music-drama"  idea,  music.  He  is  hampered,  however,  by  thai 
handed  down  to  us  by  Wagner,  with  its  prin-  great  part  of  the  text  which  is  written  in  a 
ciple  of  unbroken  and  unbreakable  dramatic  totally  unrhythmic  prose,  which  would  be 
continuity,  was  here  thrown  to  the  winds,  the  despair  of  the  musician  were  he  really  de- 
The  audience,  for  the  moment  finding  itself  pendent  on  it  for  musical  inspiration.  Fortu- 
back  in  the  field  of  comic  opera,  or  at  least  nately,  Mr.  Herbert  is  not.  He  -composes 
of  old-fashioned  opera,  broke  into  applause  from  his  sense  of  the  musical  needs  of  the 
and  interrupted  the  act  for  the  sake  of  gaining  scene,  and  does  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
a  repetition  of  the  number.  Much  more  im-  the  words.  He  cannot  at  all  times,  however,  free 
pressive,  tonally,  was  the  choral  climax  of  the  his  musical  wings  from  the  burden  of  the  text 
festivities,  but  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  There  should  be  no  line  of  the  text  of  a  grand 
^ed  barbaric  rhythm  of  the  opera,  or  of  any  opera,  which  does  not  have  ib 
counted  for  much  more  rhythmic  as  well  as  its  thought  significance, 
than  sheer  tonal  mass  as  If  there  is  one  way  more  than  another  w 
need   not   probe    deep  which  the  composer's  sojourn  in  the  field  of 
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light  opera  has  militated  against  him  in  this 
first  essay  in  grand  opera,  it  lies  in  his  having 
habituated  himself  to  the  less  deep-breathed 
style  required  for  the  Hghter  forms  of  opera. 
He  achieves  many  moments  of  impressive- 
ness,  of  dramatic  intensity,  of  minor  climax, 
but  the  necessary  relaxation  between  them 
is  of  a  nature  to  prevent  them  from  contribut- 
ing to  an  entire  act  sufficiently  broad  and 
cumulative  in  its  outlines.  As  a  man  in  the 
lobby  said,  *'it  is  like  a  string  of  pearls,  on  a 
siring  that  is  too  long/'  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  text  is  equally  responsible,  perhaps 
more  so,  for  this  circumstance. 

The  orchestral  garment  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  has  clothed  his  musical  thoughts  is 
c»f  rich  color  and  skillful  weave.  The  score  is 
nothing  less  than  masterly.  The  first  part  of 
Act  I  is  rather  over-lightly  scored,  and  gives 
at  first  the  impression  that  the  composer  has 
overestimated  the  power  of  the  instruments 
and  underestimated  the  size  of  the  house.  It 
i-s  apparent  later  that  this  must  have  been 
done  purposefully,  for  the  sake  of  climax. 
The  composer's  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  capacities  of  the  instruments,  and  his 
intuitive  certainty  of  orchestral  effects  pre- 
viously untried  by  him,  serve  him  well  in 
making  a  score  beautiful  in  tonal  balance  and 
color,  and  effective  in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
according  to  the  occasion.  There  are  many 
fanciful  details  for  the  delectation  of  the  care- 
ful observer,  as  where  Naloma  in  Act  I  calls 
C astro  '*  half-breed,"  and  the  orchestra  for  sev- 
eral moments  spits  out  an  echoing  **  half-breed ! 
—half-breed!'' — in  unmistakable  accents. 

The  text,  which  is  by  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  opera  in  presenting 
scenes  sufficiently  remote  from  to-day,  and 
capable  of  being  invested  with  a  romantic 
and  a  musical  atmosphere.  It  presents  char- 
acters fully  capable  of  providing  the  neces- 
sxry  dramatic  reactions.  But  its  lyrics  take 
one  to  the  absurdities  of  old  Italian  opera  and 
the  literary  schoolroom;  its  context,  as  in- 
<iicated,  is  devoid  of  the  necessary  rhythmic 
structure;  and  it  presents  situations  which 
must  impress  the  beholder  as  absurd.  There 
are  many  operatic  conventions  with  which 
it  is  unprofitable  to  quarrel.  But,  leaving 
"music-drama"  as  conceived  by  Wagner 
aside,  later  writers  of  opera  have  shown  that 
much  may  be  accomplished  even  within  those 
conventions  by  a  proper  devotion  to  dramatic 
verities  and  ideals.  ''Natoma"  presents 
love  scenes  and  an  attempted  abduction 
under  impossible  circumstances. 

The  question  of  Indian  music  in  *'  Natoma  " 
has  been  touched  by  Mr.  Herbert  in  no^quiv- 


•RARBARa"    (LILLIAN     (iRESVlLLE)    AND    "DON     FRAN- 
CISCO"   (CUSTAN'E    HUBERDEAU)   IN   THE   OPERA 
OF    "natoma" 


ocal  way.  His  Indian  themes,  whether  bor- 
rowed entire  or  simulated,  are  authentic  in 
their  quality.  He  has  shown  remarkable  sym- 
pathy in  devising  a  scheme  of  development 
for  these  themes  which  retains  their  peculiar 
character  and  "color,"  and  his  music  in  this 
genre  is  both  impressive  and  convincing. 
Three  melodies  of  Indian  character  in  par- 
ticular are  employed;  one,  a  gentle  theme 
suggesting  Natoma  s  love;  another  of  stern 
character  indicating  her  Indian  nature;  and 
the  third  the  highly  barbaric  "dagger  dance." 
The  first  two  are  extensively  and  effectively 
employed  throughout  the  opera. 

It  is  not  to  be  overhastily  admitted  that 
the  use  of  Indian  music  in  "Natoma''  is  the 
greatest  which  can  be  made  of  it.  It  can, 
howe\er,  be  said  that  Mr.  Herbert's  success- 
ful and  convincing  employment  of  it  is  a 
thorough  justification  of  the  arduous  and 
much-contested  development  of  this  depart- 
ment of  American  music,  and  that  it  is  the 
most  important  example  of  it  on  a  large  scale 
yet  placed  before  the  American  people. 

As  to  the  question  of  grand  opera  in  the 
English  language,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that  it  cannot  become  a  vital  question  until 
it  shall  be,  proportionately,  as  common  for 
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where  he  was  no  less  successful  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Music.  The  story  of  his  life  b 
the  story  of  steady  w^ork  at  composilion, 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  taking  up  \hc 
work  of  instruction  at  the  Har\'ard  Music 
School. 

His  academic  experiences  influenced  strong- 
ly his  first  compositions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  were  a  sonata  for  \iolin  and 
piano,  and  a  symphony  in  D.  Sympathie^ 
with  the  romantic  school,  however,  soon  dr- 
fiected  his  artistic  tendency,  and,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Liszt  and  Strauss,  he  wrolf 
a  number  of  symphonic  poems,  among  them 
"The  Festival  of  Pan,"  "Endymion*s  Nar- 
rative,*'  and  **The  Mystic  Trumpeter,''  \hc 
latter  after  the  poem  of  Walt  Wliitman. 
His  obvious  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  poet 
Keats  led  him  also  to  compose  a  \ocal  and 
orchestral  setting  of  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci."  All  of  these  works,  as  well  as  others, 
have  had  hearings  through  the  Boston  Sym- 


ALICE  NIELSEN    AS      CHONITA       IN       THE   SACRIFICK    ; 
THE   NEW   OPERA    BY   CONVERSi: 

Americans  to  produce  opera  in  their  own  lan- 
guage for  their  own  people  as  it  is  now  for 
them  to  produce  and  sing  songs  in  that  lan- 
guage. As  long  as  opera  is  wholly  exotic,  it 
falls  under  the  laws  of  exotics.  Now  that 
American  librettists  and  composers  are  ap- 
parently upon  the  dawn  of  a  liberal  operatic 
productivity  and  hearing,  the  question  as- 
sumes living  significance.  In  proportion  as 
opera  in  the  vernacular  by  native  writers 
becomes  a  common  form  of  entertainment 
in  America,  the  people  will  be  likely  to  want 
to  hear  many  of  the  old  operas  in  English, 
and  will  probably  demand  such  a  hearing. 
Just  in  so  far  as  "Natoma"  proves  to  be  a 
lasting  success,  or  leads  to  future  lasting  suc- 
cesses, just  so  far  is  it  efficient  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  grand  opera  in  the  English  language. 

COMPOSER    CONVERSK    AND    HIS    WORK 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse,  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, whose  opera,  "The  Sacrifice.''  was 
|)erformed  last  month  under  brilliant  aus- 
pices at  the  Boston  Ojiera  House,  began  his 
studies  in  composition  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  graduated  with  highest  honors  in 
his  chosen  studies  in  1893,  going  to  Munich, 


florencio  coxstaxtino  as 
sacrifice' 
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hony  Orchestra  and  other  of  the  principal 
.merican  orchestras. 
The  theme  of  his  earlier  symbolistic  opera, 
The  Pipeof  Desire,"  takes  one  back  into  Cel- 
ic  fairy  lore.  It  treats  of  a  magic  pipe  which  can 
onfer  upon  its  player  the  fulfilment  of  his 
jndest  desire,  though  at  the  price  of  tragedy. 
"The  Sacrifice"  treats  of  the  conflict  be- 
ween  the  Spanish  settlers  of  Southern  Cali- 
omia  and  the  '*Gringoes,"  in  1846.     Bernal, 
Mexican  officer,  and  Captain  Burlon,  of  the 
American  forces,  are  rivals  for  the  hand  of 
^honiia,  a  young  Mexican  lady,  who  loves 
he  former.     The  action,  first  in  the  garden 
)f  Chanita's  home,  then  in  the  mission,  and 
ubsequently  in  Chonita's  bedchamber,  brings 
ibout  a  situation  in  which  Burton,  who  holds 
Hernal  as  a  condemned  spy,  is  ready  to  give 
lim  up  to  save  Chonita,  who  cannot  survive 
Bernal^s  execution,  if  he  can  find  a  way  to  do 
so  consistent  with  military  honor.     He  ac- 
x>mplish€s   this  by  allowing  himself  to  be 
killed    by   a   party   of   attacking   Spaniards 
whom  he  might  have  successfully  resisted. 
Mr.  Converse  is  known  as  the  composer  of 
ihc  unc^aci  o^K^ra,  *'Tbt'  Pipe  of  Desire,"  a 
.  niUJislii:    und   niy^tual   piece,   as   far   re- 
Acd  from  "Tht  Sacriiice"  in  character  as 
LLiuIc]  weli  be  imagined.     His  former  opera, 
vrhite  showing  high  m ll^icianship,  was  uni- 
veniadly  felt  to  be  ijiconiprehensible  to  audi- 
tuces*     The  new  ot>fra  may  be  regarded  as 
I  he  react  iun  from  an  extreme  idealistic  tend- 
ciicj%  m\  the  part  tif  the  composer,  and  an 
fodra^'or  U\  make  a  more  direct  dramatic  and 
hunKUi  uppcaf.    Iji  lfl)^  lie  is  felt  to  have  suc- 
vctded  in  a  inHcworihy  manner  in  his  third  act, 
but  to  have  fallen  shori  nf  it  in  the  first  two. 
From  the  eNidenee  oi  the  text,  with  the 
lyrics  of  which   Mr,  Jtthn  Macy  has  given 
j^-ti-^tAncc,  it  appears  tn  have  been  the  com- 
er's elf  sign   ti>  purtray  the  loves  of  the 
^fU'c  ]>rlndpal   characters,  against  a  back- 
icnmtid   i>f   racial    stru^j^le,   deepened   by   a 
Nc  of  inevitability  Lind  fate.     The  latter 
nn%  is  contributeil  ia  large  measure  by 
li^mma^  the  old  Indiiui  uoman,  who  assumes 
^TQi^hat  the  character  of  a  seer.    Mr.  Con- 
verse, in  hih  cuastnicliun  of  the  text,  has  been 
3t  .^me  pains  10  aaciuuate  this  aspect  of 
Wdiaracter,  a  procedure  which  has  resulted 
m  more  distinctly  characterising  her  than 
tk  other  perscjns  in  the  ilrama,  while  making 
her,  in  some  respects,  at  the  same  time  the 
most  anomalous. 

In  short,  a  kind  of  psychological  back- 
ground appears  to  have  been  planned,  against 
which  the  chief  characters  and  their  actions 
should    stand    vividly    forth.      Mr.    H.    T. 


MR.    FRKDI:RK"K    (ONVERSK 

(Comptjscr  <»f  "The  Sacrifice") 

Parker,  writing  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
finds  the  conception  carried  out  with  insuffi- 
cient completeness,  and  attributes  the  fault 
to  the  author's  inability  to  coordmate  prop- 
erly the  large  elements  in  his  plan,  and  to  an 
insufficiently  developed  power  of  musical 
characterization. 

A  deeper  glance  might  bring  the  whole 
matter  back  to  the  question  of  the  literary 
characterization  of  the  j)ersons  in  the  drama, 
as  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  text. 
The  book  shows  abundant  evidence  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  literary  taste  and  skill.  But 
literary  technic,  per  se,  is  something  very 
different  from  the  technic  of  verse  especially 
intended  as  the  text  of  a  music  drama.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Converse's  characters,  as 
the  book  reveals  them,  are  not  specific  in- 
dividuals, but  only  general  types, — the  Amer- 
ican officer  capable  of  noble  im])ulses,  the 
passionate  Mexican,  the  charming  Spanish 
girl,  and  so  on.  Their  speech  is  such  as  any 
other  of  their  ty|)e  might  employ;   in  fact  it 
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is  sufficiently  vague  and  general  to  be  not  in- 
frequently interchangeable  among  them.  For 
dramatic  purposes,  character  must  cut  more 
incisively.  As  presented  in  the  text,  Mr. 
Converse^s  characters  could  scarcely  stimu- 
late high  musical  characterization.  The 
difficulty  here  is  not  with  the  musician,  but 
with  the  poet;  not  \\dth  coordination,  but 
with  character  drawing.  Had  the  old  Indian 
woman's  character  as  seer  been  outlined  in 
her  speech  as  definitely  and  individually  as  a 
Cruikshank  or  a  Goya  would  have  drawn  it 
in  black  and  white,  Mr.  Parkers'  objection 
would  not  have  arisen.  An  even  partially 
accurate  musical  delineation,  if  the  character 
be  drawn  with  sufficient  individuality  of  out- 
line in  the  first  place,  will  carry  the  necessary 
human,  dramatic,  and  "atmospheric"  mes- 
sage. A  single  moment  of  intensely  poignant 
characterization  of  Tomasa  as  seer  would  ac- 
complish much  more  toward  establishing  the 
requisite  dramatic  atmosphere  than  any 
amount  of  diluted  seership  spread  out  over 


RAMON    BLANCHART    AS    "CAPTAIN    BURTON' 
"THE   sacrifice" 


whole  scenes  and  acts.     And   likewii^  til 
other   characters,   similarly    treated,  wndd 
stand  forth  with  more  vi\ddjicss,  and  refo? 
the  drama  of  Mr.  Parker's  further  chs^ 
lack  of  emotional  variety. 

The  anomaly  noted  in   the   character 
Tomasa  is  analogous  to  that  attribuubk^'^) 
the  character  of  Natoma,   namely ,  aa  i»- 
possible  religious  psychology.     ^I  he  reSpj 
of  Tomasa  approaches  vasil}  to*>  nearly  L' 
of  her  Mexican  mistress.    Evt  n  if  the  imii. 
can  be  brought  to  accept  the  white  tm* 
God  (w^hich  is  doubtful,  as  ii  h  iniposafaii 
for  him  to  conceive  Him),  It  i^  exmsDft'. 
doubtful  if  he  can  ever  be  brought  to  u  i 
ceive   of   ** loving"   Him.     The   Indian  ' 
stinctively,  in  his  deepest  self,  fears  unci  - 
prehended  powers  of  a  suptrhuniaa  i  ■ 

A  similar  criticism  might  lie  oifferL' 
the  religious  psychology  of  the  othv 
acters.     It  is  som^hing  m<ire  than  ^  : 
to   conceive  of  a  young   Catholic   ^ 
woman  extolling  the  delights  of  lo\^ 
priest,    and,  as  well,  to  find  two  soUl  /" 
that  rough  land  and  epoch  ^peaking  ^  ^>' 
stantly  of  God,  when  in  reality  they  ^twfcl 
undoubtedly  have  been  swearing. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  ntvcrtheit^-,  f 
"The  Sacrifice''  is  a  great  step  beyond  *'The 
Pipe  of  Desire"  in  directness.  And  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  author  is  the  possessor  oi 
literary  ideals,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
he  will  turn  them  to  more  effective  dramatic 
purpose  in  future  operas. 

As  with  all  Mr.  Converse's  work  in  com- 
position, the  music  of  "The  Sacrifice"  ad- 
hibits intellectual  force  and  solid  qualitift 
of  structure.  Its  plan  involves  the  use  o( 
**  leading  motives,*'  as  does  that  of  **N- 
toma,"  although  they  are  somewhat  spar- 
ingly used,  and  are  not  emphasized  or 
blazoned  forth  in  a  way  to  make  a  \-i\id  im- 
pression on  the  retina  of  the  ear.  Among; 
the  most  impressive  moments  of  the  score 
are  those  of  the  sunrise  and  the  lovers'  meetinjj 
in  Act  III.  The  opera  contains  hints  of  In- 
dian music,  and  suggestions  of  patriotic  song^ 

Mr.  Converse  would  seem  to  be  at  a  stagt 
of  his  development  where  his  capacity  f^^r 
musical  structure  and  orchestral  effectivf- 
ness  still  outweigh  his  power  of  essentially 
dramatic  musical  utterance. 

Years  ago  Walt  Whitman  wrote 

In  the  need  of  songs,  philosophy,  an  appropriate 
native  grand  opera,  shif>craft,  any  craft, 

He  or  she  is  greatest  who  contributes  the  grcau>t 
original  practical  example. 

To-day  the  principle,  in  its  operatic  bear- 
ing, is  called  into  lively  action. 


VNUAL  TRAINING  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  "UNGRADED  CLASSES"  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

(See  page  453) 


)EFECTIVE  CHILDREN   IN  SCHOOL: 
A  SOCIAL  SAFEGUARD 

BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD. DUNBAR 


I  YOUNG  woman  having  charge  of  the 
so-called  ** ungraded  class"  in  one  of  the 
iblic  schools  on  New  York's  East  Side  was 
ught  out  recently  by  a  mother  whose  tears 
id  lamentations  evidenced  her  deep  distress. 
"What  is  it  you  have  done  to  my  Harry?" 
e  woman  wailed.  "Every  day  of  his  life 
\  runs  away  from  me  and  goes  to  school. 
Iways  they  have  told  me  that  child  is  crazy 
id  I  would  not  believe  them !  Now  I  see  for 
>'self  he  is  crazy,  or  I  could  sometimes  keep 
m  away  from  school! " 
A  few  weeks  earlier  Harry  had  been  sub- 
cted  to  a  series  of  tests,  classified  as  men- 
lly  and  physically  "defective,"  and  there- 
in assigned  a  place  in  a  newly  formed  spe- 
al  class.  Daring  five  or  six  years  previous 
)  this  he  had  been  submitted  to  the  common 
ijustice  of  being  forced  into  competition  with 


normal  children.  This  meant  derision  on  the 
part  of  his  schoolmates,  continual  combats 
with  his  teachers,  and  retrogression  rather 
than  progress  for  the  unhappy  boy  himself,^ — 
with,  of  course,  a  constant  and  unconquer- 
able tendency  toward  truancy.  Suddenly  he 
found  himself  in  a  schoolroom  with  but  four- 
teen other  children, — the  classes  are  limited 
to  fifteen.  Some  were  more,  some  less  de- 
veloped than  he,  but  all  were,  in  the  rather 
pitiful  colloquialism,  "crazy."  Here  there 
were  pleasant,  interesting  things  to  do  all  day 
long,  and  nobody  imposed  the  torture  of 
keeping  still  while  one  did  them.  A  friendly 
person  who  was  called  a  teacher  but  who 
didn't  act  like  one,  suggested,  persuaded,  en- 
couraged, praised,  but  never  coerced  or  pun- 
ished. School  therefore  promptly  became 
for  Harry  a  place  one  had  to  be  coaxed  to 
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leave.  Very  naturally  his  mother  believed 
that  the  teacher  had  "put  a  spell"  upon  her 
unfortunate  child,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  explain  to  her  that  he  was  for  the  first 
time  being  scientifically  taught,  and  that  he 
liked  it. 

Instances  of  this  sort  occur  continually.  A 
teacher  often  has  to  leave  her  work  to  pacify 
an  angry  mother  whose  child  has  been  told  to 
stay  at  home  and  help  with  housework,  but 
has  obeyed  the  irresistible  lure  and  run 
to  school.  Jewish  parents  have  repeatedly  to 
be  consoled  because  their  children  obstinately 
evade  observance  of  the  religious  festivals  in 
order  not  to  miss  a  day  of  this  new  and  en- 
grossing variety  of  education.  All  the  symp- 
toms of  truancy,  in  short,  that  these  children 
exhibit  are  of  a  quaintly  reversed  order. 
Perhaps  no  children  have  ever  before  re- 
garded school  as  so  great  a  privilege. 

A  grown-up  person  who  held  the  ancient 
schoolroom  traditions  firmly  in  mind  would 
be  likely  to  feel  on  N-isiting  a  class  for  defect- 
ives that  he  was  entering  topsy-turvydom. 
Every  respectable  educational  pillar  would 
appear  to  him  to  have  been  torn  down.  He 
would  look  for  silence  and  immobility;  for 
absolute  obedience  to  Authority  seated  on  a 
platform ;  for  confinement  between  a  desk  and 
a  hard  chair,  both  screwed  tight  to  the  floor; — 
and  he  would  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  There 
might  not  even  be  a  book  in  sight,  although 
most  of  the  children  do  learn  to  read.  But  a 
book  is  certainly  the  most  formidable  object 
that  would  be  encountered.  For  furnishings 
there  are  movable  tables  and  movable  cane- 
seated  chairs,  workbenches  fitted  with  tools, 
a  sand-bench,  a  miscellany  of  kindergarten 
material,  window-boxes  with  growing  plants. 
If  this  background  is  informal,  the  pedagog- 
ical atmosphere  is  far  more  so.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  child  flatly  refuses  to  accede 
to  a  suggestion  from  the  teacher.  The  con- 
servative visitor  looks  to  see  prompt  retribu- 
tion inflicted.  What  he  does  see  is  that  the 
teacher  entirely  ignores  the  refusal  and  passes 
on  to  another  pupil.  But  the  incredible,  the 
revolutionary  thing,  from  the  older  stand- 
point, is  a  schoolroom  without  silence.  Speech, 
laughter,  and  freedom  of  motion  are  not  for- 
bidden these  children.  They  are  even  en- 
couraged; for  it  is  the  apathetic  cases  that 
cause  the  most  anxiety.  Even  if  a  child 
should  be  excessively  tumultuous,  he  would 
not  be  reproved.  He  would  merely  overhear 
the  teacher  praising  a  child  of  more  con- 
trolled behavior.  Thus  unconsciously  he 
would  come  to  form  a  standard  and  adapt 
himself  to  it. 


NEW  York's  special  classes 

As  a  development  of  the  past  ten  years,  occ 
hundred  and  ten  such  special  classes  are  ncre 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  puhlk 
schools  of  New  York  City.  Not  only  in  thr 
number  of  children  thus  cared  for,  but  in  tk 
methods  by  which  these  abnormal  cases  vf 
diagnosed,  prescribed  for,  and  classified 
New  York  is  very  much  ahead  of  any  oiIkt 
American  city.  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell,  i 
woman  of  wide  experience,  is  at  the  head  t-: 
the  entire  department  of  ungraded  cla^^c^. 
Miss  Fariiell  and  her  associate,  Dr.  IsaWj 
Smart,  who  admit  that  the  equipment  *' 
their  disposal  is  the  best  in  the  countn*,  ptv 
sonally  examine  and  test  ever\'  child  wbi)  i> 
suggested  by  the  teachers  of  the  repiLir 
classes.  Of  course  very  many  puzzling  caio 
resolve  themselves  into  a  matter  of  eyes  - 
defective  vision — or  adenoids.  Obscurer  ph)^ 
ical  difl5culties  are  treated  by  experienced 
physicians  without  any  cost  to  the  child 
Cases  where  there  are  no  physical  complio* 
tions  are  turned  over  to  an  ungraded  das? - 
an  experience  that  in  three  months  is  pretty 
sure  to  transform  them. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  classo 
do  not  usually  include  merely  backward 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  absdutd) 
hopeless  cases  are  not  admitted.  But  \hc 
idea  is  that  every  child  who  is  to  any  dcgrfr 
educable,  should  to  that  degree  be  educatel 
Rooms  are  chosen  for  these  classes  in  ihf 
public  school  buildings  in  order  that  ibc 
pupils  who  are  set  apart  may  not  suffer  froir. 
too  marked  a  sense  of  difference  and  isola- 
tion, a  certain  amount  of  contact  with  nor 
mal  children  being  considered  desirable.  The 
department  is  growing  so  rapidly  and  ik 
need  of  specially  equipped  teachers  has  b^ 
come  so  imperative  that  the  Board  of  Edi: 
cation  has  decided  to  send  thirty  yoonj 
women  teachers  to  take  a  course  at  the  Nev 
Jersey  Training  School  at  Vineland,  the  leaii- 
ing  institution  in  the  country  for  the  stud} 
of  abnormal  psychology.  It  also  expect^  t*^ 
open  this  spring  a  special  training  school  in 
Brooklyn.  So  far,  the  teachers  of  defectiNt 
classes  have  been  recruited — and  vdth  ih' 
little  difficulty,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  worV 
demands  peculiar  gifts,  as  well  as  speciJ 
training — from  the  regular  ranks. 

VARIOUS   AMERICAN   EXPERIMENTS 

In  spite  of  what  it  has  accompUshcd,  New 
York  was  by  no  means  the  first  AmericaJi 
city  to  become  interested  in  this  work.    It 
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goes  without  saying  that  Ger- 
many was  the  first  country 
to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  important  subject, — ^as 
far  back  as  1867.  Other 
leading  European  countries 
soon  followed.  The  first 
experiment  of  the  sort  in 
this  country  was  made  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1875. 
In  1896  the  first  attempt  to 
organize  such  work  in  the 
public  schools  was  made  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  Since  New 
York  made  its  beginning, 
various  other  larger  cities 
have  made  an  effort  to  in- 
clude the  care  of  defectives 
in  the  public  school  system, 
but  to  a  degree  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  need. 
Indeed,^ the  efforts  of  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco,  for  instance,  have  prop)ortionately 
been  excelled  by  smaller  municipalities,  such 
as  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Worcester,  Mass. 
As  recently  as  1907,  when  Chicago  made 
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all  branches  of  education,  this  is  the  one 
where  theories  are  the  most  misleading.  The 
things  that  we  need  to  know,  absolutely  can- 
not be  learned  from  books  and  lectures.  One 
has  to  discover  one's  own  facts,  evolve  <Hie*s 
no  provision  for  imbeciles  or  for  subnormal  own  methods,  and  then,  most  diflScult  of  all. 


children  of  the  first  degree, — that  is,  children 
who  will  not  be  able  with  special  training  to 
attain  the  equivalent  of  the  fourth  grade  at 
fourteen  years, — Los  Angeles  had  twenty 
ungraded  rooms  for  defectives  of  all  kinds. 
Worcester  has  of  course  profited  very  much 


learn  how  to  conceal  them.  Our  noisy  class- 
rooms may  not  seem  to  be  methodically  con- 
ducted, but  that  is  just  the  art  of  it.  Method 
is  really  far  more  important  with  these  unfor- 
tunate children  than  with  normal  ones,  who 
learn  in  spite  of  our  mistakes  with  them. 


by  the  presence  of  Clark  University,  famous  But  the  abnormal  child  cannot  learn  unless 


for  its  studies  in  child  psychology,  just  as  the 
defective  children  of  Philadelphia  now  profit 
by  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  Children  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that 
this  clinic,  ably  developed  by  Dr.  Lightner 
Witmer,  owes  its  origin  to  a  public  school 
teacher's  special  interest  in  a  defective  Child. 

DIFFICULTIES    IN    THE    TRAINING    OF 
TEACHERS 

How  do  the  teachers  to  whom  these  unfor- 
tunate children  are  entrusted  begin  their 
miraculous  work  of  regeneration?  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  undertaking 
is  not  a  bit  easier  than  it  sounds.    Many  of 


he  is  handled  in  precisely  the  right  fashion. ^^ 
Not  very  much  imagination  is  needed  to 
sec  that  the  greater  part  of  the  special 
teacher's  equipment  must  consist  of  patience, 
and  patience  in  an  almost  divine  degree.  One 
teacher  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a  boy 
in  her  class  could  be  taught  to  write^  Every 
day  for  a  year,  the  boy  made  meaningless 
marks  with  his  pencil.  Every  day  the  teacher 
encouraged  him,  stimulated  his  confidence 
in  himself,  and  gave  him  the  manual  train- 
ing that  little  by  little  developed  his  crippled 
brain.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  marks 
began  miraculously  to  take  the  form  of  let- 
ters, and  in  time  the  child  did  indeed  learn 
to  write, — a  wonderful  testimony  to  his 
them,  on  being  appxjinted,  find  that  they  are  teacher's  sldll.    Then  again,  almost  all  chil- 


forced  to  learn  their  trade  all  over  again. 

*'  University  study  in  abnormal  psychology 
sounds  well,''  one  of  these  teachers  confessed 
recently,  "and  of  course  it's  intensely  inter- 
esting; but  it's  really  not  of  much  direct 
help  when  one  tackles  the  actual  work!    Of 


dren,  on  entering  these  classes,  seem  sullen 
and  ill-tempered.  But  the  teacher  knows 
that  they  have  been  made  so  by  misunder- 
standing and  ridicule,  in  many  cases  by 
cruelty  and  violence,  and  that  defective 
children  are  always  happy  and  affectionate 
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when  they  are  given  a  chance.  Part  of  her 
patience,  therefore,  has  to  be  expended  in 
restoring  fifteen  temperaments  to  a  rela- 
tively peaceful  and  unharassed  state.  This 
feat  is  not  impossible.  It  is  performed  over 
and  over  again.  And  the  result  is,  of  course, 
that  these  children  cling  to  their  teacher  with 
intense  devotion,  as  to  their  one  defense  in  a 
world  that  must  have  come  to  seem  to  them 
pretty  consistently  infernal. 

Such  a  teacher  must  also  be  a  prompt  and 
wise  interpreter  of  juvenile  action.  There  are 
obviously  occasions  where  it  would  be  easy  to 
misjudge.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  a  newly  assembled  class  talked 
repeatedly  to  her  children  about  a  fern  she 
had  ordered  for  the  schoolroom,  dwelling 
enthusiastically  upon  its  beauty  and  the 
pleasure  that  might  be  taken  in  watching  it 
grow.  When,  at  last,  the  fern  was  delivered 
at  the  school,  the  children  leaped,  fifteen 
strong,  to  investigate  it,  but  after  one  look  at 
the  plant,  turned  upon  the  florist's  man  with 
fluent  outbursts  of  profanity.  An  inexperi- 
enced teacher  might  easily  have  been  dis- 
heartened by  this  episode.  But  this  young 
woman  understood  from  it  that  she  had  been 
even  more  successful  than  she  had  hoped — 
that  she  had  aroused  an  intense  and  hungry 
interest  that  an  object  so  sedate  as  a  fern  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  gratify.  The  children 
had  expected  something  at  least  as  brilliant  as 
a  geranium  or  tiger  lily,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment was  expressed  in  the  only  terms  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  the  terms  they  had 
heard  daily  all  their  lives. 

And  this  suggests  the  parenthesis  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  training  these  children 
consists  in  their  home  conditions, — which  are, 
in  most  cases,  conditions  of  brutalizing  pov- 
erty and  ignorance.  Many  of  the  children 
have  been  underfed  and  ill-used  since  their 
birth.  Many  of  them  are  accustomed  to  the 
life  of  the  streets,  by  night  and  day. 

But  even  after  the  defective  classes  have 
been  taught  all  they  can  learn,  and  their 
teachers  have  grown  wise  in  accomplishing 
it,  the  usefulness  of  these  laboratories  is  not 
exhausted.  For  there  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered the  application  of  what  is  discovered 
here  to  the  needs  of  the  normal  child.  For 
instance,  certain  teachers  have  been  bold 
enought  to  speculate  whether,  if  school  can  be 
made  a  heaven,  and  a  very  profitable  heaven, 
for  the  defective  child,  the  normal  one  cannot 
by  similar  methods  at  least  be  led  to  tolerate 
it.  Truancy  is  unknown  in  the  defective 
classes.  Cannot  the  principles  that  prevent 
it  be  applied  to  the  education  of  normal  chil- 


dren, who  at  present  know  no  keener  joy  than 
that  of  running  away  from  school?  Also, 
these  teachers  ask,  does  there  really  cjdsl  ^ 
hopelessly  *  *  bad  boy  * '  E  Individual  attentiofi 
successfully  overcomes  the  apparent  inconijji- 
bility  of  defective  children.  Why  not  apply 
similar  methods  to  children  who  are,  aflef 
all,  much  easier  to  deal  with?  Moreover, 
much  Ught  has  been  thrown  by  this  work 
upon  all  adolescent  mental  processes.  Asooe 
of  the  teachers  explained,  it  is  not  eas)'  lo 
follow  the  operations  of  a  mind  that  is  work- 
ing as  rapidly  as  an  express  train, — but  whei: 
this  speed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  defective,  is 
slowed  down,  the  mental  machinery  can  b^ 
studied  with  comparative  ease.  So  it  is  the 
problem  .of  education  as  a  whole  that  b  being 
more  or  less  consciously  worked  out  in  tht-s: 
classrooms. 

One  of  the  particularly  successful  of  New 
York^s  special  teachers.  Miss  Meta  Louise 
Anderson,  was  loaned  this  year  to  the  Newark 
schools,  where  the  system  of  defective  dassfo 
is  being  initiated,  and  where  it  is  her  compki 
function  to  show  the  newly  appointed  teadh 
ers  how  to  teach  their  apparently  ineducable 
pupils.  Being  a  high  enthusiast.  Miss  Ander- 
son likes  nothing  better  than  the  baffling 
difficulties  of  this  enterprise.  The  first  stq/ 
is  to  test  the  recommended  cases,  and,  xsoir 
much  as  there  is  not  room  for  all,  to  eliminate 
those  less  definitely  in  need  of  special  training. 
The  next  move  is  to  persuade  the  teachers  an*! 
children  not  to  be  afraid  of  each  other;  and 
the  foundation  is  laid.  There  are  at  first  a 
good  many  serious  misconceptions  on  both 
sides.  After  a  few  weeks  of  struggle,  one  ol 
the  younger  teachers  confided  with  some 
pride  to  Miss  Anderson  that  her  class  wa> 
becoming  quieter. 

"  But  don't  you  know  that's  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen ! "  Miss  Anderson  exclaimed. 
**  That's  the  very  trouble  with  them,— over 
repression.  First  they  must  be  taught  ex- 
pression,— let  them  shout,  if  they  want  lo 
Self-control  vdW  come  later  on." 

Next,  the  teachers  have  to  be  encourage"^ 
to  develop  freely  their  own  resourcefubess 
A  very  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  an 
inexperienced  teacher  would  be  to  keep  her 
class  where  she  knew  it  was  safe,  rather  than 
to  adventure  among  unfamiliar  conditiott^ 
But  they  are  shown  that  this  caution  is  not 
necessary.  Three  classes,  numbering  forty- 
five  children  in  all,  were  taken  the  other  day 
for  an  outing  to  the  woods,  the  excursion  beimr 
made  by  trolley  and  involving  several  trans- 
fers. Before  starting,  the  inspired  precau- 
tion was  taken  of  placing  the  more  developed 
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±iklreii  in  charge  of  those  relatively  helpless. 
This  worked  perfectly  and  the  expedition  was 
m  entire  success.  But  projects  far  more 
iifficult  than  this,  such  as  taking  a  class  to 
kTsit  the  toy  department  of  a  great  shop,  are 
>ften  carried  through  without  mishap.  In 
^neral,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  children 
aave  the  keenest  pleasure  in  these  experi- 
oaents.  They  do  not  suffer  greatly  from 
i«lf-consdousness;  and  it  was  a  very  unusual 
:loud  that  had  troubled  the  consciousness  of 
the  little  girl  who  came  to  her  teacher  and 
[)egged  with  pitiful  seriousness  that  the  next 
dme  they  were  taken  out,  Joseph,  a  conspic- 
uously abnormal  child,  might  be  left  behind. 
Because,  if  he  goes,  people  look  at  us  so!" 

GETTING  RID  OT  ROUTINE 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why,  as  Dr.  Andrew 
Edson  has  pointed  out,  the  mere  offer  of  a 
special  salary  is  not  enough  to  tempt  women 
teachers  into  this  speckd  work.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  courage  and  faith  are  neces- 
sary, but  a  pretty  thorough  renimdation  of 
aboost  all  pedagogical  habits  and  prejudices 
is  also  mvolved.  As  Miss  Anderscm  has 
shrewdly  observed,  many  of  the  hard-and- 
fast  laws  that  have  governed  school  life  have 
really  been  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher, 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  pupil.  Routine, 
to  a  teacher,  is  the  paramount  convenience. 
And  routine,  in  this  work,  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  cast  aside.  All  notions  of  authority  and 
discipline  are  likewise  discarded  at  the  thresh- 
old of  these  classrooms.  A  genuinely  scien- 
tific interest  in  psychology,  a  human  tender- 
ness for  the  stumbling  and  imperfectly 
equipped,  a  stoutly  durable  set  of  nerves,  and 
an  unfailing  ready-wittedness  are  some  of  the 
qualifications  demanded  by  a  work  for  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  reward. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM 

Undoubtedly  there  are  skeptical  onlookers 
here  and  there  who  will  ask,  as  is  asked  of  all 
innovations,  what  this  new  and  spreading 
system  amoimts  to,  and  how  much,  at  its  at- 
roost,  it  can  accomplish  for  the  city.  The 
question  happens  in  this  case  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  answer. 

The  first  good  that  such  a  system  accom- 
plishes is  a  thorough  medical  inspection  of 
all  doubtful  cases  in  the  schools,  with  the 
resultant  weeding  out  of  institutional  cases, 
and  with  its  incidental  treatment  of  eyes, 
throats,  etc. 


The  second  good  con^ts  in  the  benefit  to 
the  normal  children  of  having  defective  cases 
removed  from  the  regular  classrooms. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  definite  and  measur- 
able advantage  for  the  defectives  themselves. 
As  far  as  mental  training  is  concerned,  expe- 
rienced teachers  say  that  the  most  that  can 
ever  be  done  for  a  defective  human  being, 
under  the  most  fortunate  circumstances,  is 
to  bring  him  to  what  is  rated  as  the  mental 
development  of  twelve  years.  Probably  in 
the  public  schools,  with  the  serious  handi- 
caps of  wrong  home  influences,  undernourish- 
ment, and  so  on,  this  is  rarely  if  ever  done. 
The  most  hopeful  cases  are  taught  to  read 
simple  English,  and  are  able  to  master  arith- 
metic through  multiplication.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  process  of  division  is  a 
stage  beyond  the  mind  of  a  defective.  They 
are  also  taught  as  far  as  possible  to  speak 
plainly,  as  most  children  enter  these  classes 
with  imperfect  articulation. 

VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

But,  quite  naturally,  their  intellectual  pro- 
gram is  very  ^npk,  and  it  is  made  posaUe 
at  all  only  through  the  effects  of  a  great  deal 
of  manual  training,  at  which  they  are  surpris- 
ingly apt.  Almost  every  one  of  them,  their 
teachers  say,  is  capable  of  being  put  at  a 
trade.  Some  children  who  had  been  under  a^ 
special  teacher's  care  for  only  two  months 
were  found  the  other  day  producing  thor- 
oughly practical  and  coherent  results  from 
the  tools  and  materials  that  had  been  sup- 
plied them.  One  boy  had  cut  out  three  thin 
pieces  of  wood  and  constructed  a  toy  sled, 
which  he  had  afterward  painted.  The  wood 
was  evenly  cut,  the  nails  were  driven  with 
perfect  precision,  and  the  whole  p)erformance 
was  worthy  of  an  intelligent  adult. 

Here,  then,  is  a  positive  power  that  can  be 
developed  in  these  children,  and  that  should, 
of  course,  be  used ; — but  used  with  knowledge 
and  discretion,  inasmuch  as  their  teachers 
intimate  that  in  all  their  accomplishment, 
these  children  build  better  than  they  know. 
They  do  not  reason  about  their  work,  and  it 
may  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  boy  who 
can  make  a  sled  can  tell  you  how  he  has  made 
it.  It  is  of  course  essential  that  this  fact 
should  be  realized,  to  prevent  injustice.  In 
one  training-school,  for  instance,  it  was 
found  that  children  who  were  apt  at  domes- 
tic work  and  who  had  displayed  an  amazing 
proficiency  in  *^ making"  single  beds,  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  when  confronted  with  an 
unmade  double  bed.    This  fact  did  not  lessen 
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the  value  of  the  earlier  achievement;  it 
merely  illustrated  afresh  the  imperative 
need  of  guidance  that  these  human  beings 
have.  Then  there  are  cases  where  children 
can  only  be  developed  in  the  direction  of 
some  one  faculty  that  is  often  discovered  by 
accident.  A  boy  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  seemed  absolutely  ineducable  except 
for  having  an  extraordinary  and  even  beauti- 
ful sense  of  order.  His  efficiency  in  rearrang- 
ing an  untidy  room  amounted  almost  to  a 
talent.  He  could  have  been  made  useful  and 
happy  by  a  further  training  of  this  faculty. 
Another  child,  a  little  girl  in  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School,  baffled  every  effort,  until  a 
younger  child  was  placed  in  her  care.  This 
bred  a  maternal  emotion  that  so  stimulated 
her  faculties  that  for  years  she  capably  and 
devotedly  tended  her  charge;  and  when  it 
died,  her  grief  was  that  of  a  bereaved  mother. 

THE    MORAL    EDUCATION    OF    DEFECTIVES 

But  mental  and  manual  attainments  are 
after  all  considered  practically  prefatory  to 
the  real  work  that  must  be  done  with  de- 
fectives. It  is  moral  training  that  these  chil- 
dren, with  their  weak  wills  and  highly  sug- 
gestible natures,  most  need.  An  untrained 
defective  is  an  appalling  danger  to  a  com- 
munity, and  unfortunately  this  danger  is 
fairly  frequent,  since  defectives  constitute 
what  is  variously  estimated  as  from  on^  to 
three  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  every 
city.  But  the  right  teaching, — even  five 
hours  a  day  spent  in  the  care  of  a  special 
teacher, — can,  it  is  believed,  guarantee  prac- 
tical immunity  from  serious  harm,  both  to 
the  child  himself  and  to  the  society  that  he 
would  otherwise  menace, — up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Beyond  this  age,  the  schools  make 
no  provision  for  defectives. 

However,  those  who  best  understand  the 
subject  insist  that  the  story  does  not  end 
here.  It  is  obviously  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
schools  that  they  shall  give  the  defective 
child  permanent  moral  stability.  And  since 
this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  believed  that  the 
only  wise  course  is  the  segregation  of  most 


adult  defectives.  Practically  all  the  men  aAd 
women  who  have  guided  the  work  up  to  tihiE 
point  advocate  this  course  and  insist  ttaiC 
only  thus  can  the  two  great  dangers  fee 
avoided, — that  of  the  defective  becomuig  a 
prey  of  the  shrewd  criminal,  and  that  erf  his 
marrying  and  becoming  a  pwirent.  At  presr 
ent,  sufficient  facilities  for  such  s^regatkm 
naturally  do  not  exist.  But  it  has  been  shown 
that  an  institution  for  adult  defectives 
can  be  self-supporting,  inasmuch  as  they 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  practical  occi^)a- 
tions,  especially  domestic  work  and  agnctil- 
ture.  Moreover,  the  helpless  cases  are  i 
best  committed  to  the  care  of  defecti^ 
higher  grade,  who  unfailingly,  it  is  said^l 
a  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  the 
bility.  The  State  treasuries  would 
not  be  drained  by  the  indefinite  mt 
tion  of  such  homes. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  i§ 
of  parents  and  a  lack  of  necessar>^  legishifioii 
present  discouraging  barriers  to  this  aspect 
of  the  work.  Almost  universally  do  parenti 
confess  a  desire  to  see  their  defective  duldren 
married;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  do  what  they  can  to  promote  this 
social  crime.  When  the  parents  are  poor  as 
well  as  ignorant,  they  have  a  well-known 
custom  of  withdrawing  a  child  from  an  insti- 
tution as  soon  as  he  is  committed  to  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  put  him  at  factory  work 
and  profit  by  his  wages.  It  is  said  by  the 
public  school  teachers  that  parents,  whenever 
they  can,  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
special  classes  for  the  same  purpose.  That 
is  to  say,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  defective 
is  still  absolutely  uninvaded  by  law,  while  the 
liberty  of  the  sick  and  the  insane  is  promptly 
restricted.  As  Miss  Farrell  points  out,  the 
degree  of  liberty  granted  to  a  human  being 
who  may  possibly  become  a  pubhc  menace 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  competent  au- 
thorities, rather  than  by  too  fond  or  too 
avaricious  relatives.  A  group  of  sodal  work- 
ers are  now  agitating  for  legislation  that  shall 
bring  the  defective  much  more  definitely 
within  the  authoritative  charge  of  the  State, 
but  the  desired  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
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SERVING  LUNCHES  AT  COST  TO  CITY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

In  New  York  the  equipment  is  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the* serving  and  cleaning  up  is  done  by  pupils  who 

receive  meals  in  exchange  for  their  work)  ^ 


THE  VITAL   QUESTION   OF  SCHOOL 

LUNCHES 

BY  MARY  JOSEPHINE  MAYER 


TpHAT  large  numbers  of  school  children  are 
*  undernourished  is  a  statement  which 
no  longer  admits  of  dispute.  The  fact  has 
long  been  recognized  and  dealt  with  in  Eu- 
rope, and  now  we  of  the  United  States  are 
waking  up  to  conditions  that  cry  aloud  for 
action.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  probably 
2,000,000  of  our  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen  years  (nearly  1 2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  that  age)  are  underfed. 
\  recent  investigation  in  New  York  City 
warranted  the  assumption  that,  at  a  low  esti- 
mate, 10  per  cent,  of  our  school  children 
suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Do  we,  I  wonder,  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  this  fact?  The  pity  of  it  is  obvious; .  but, 
unfortunately,  the  suffering  of  the  individual 
child  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  many-sided  evil 
that  threatens  the  community  at  more  than 
one  \ailnerable  p)oint.  Food,  one  expert  tells 
us,  is  at  the  base  of  most  of  the  evils  of  child 
degeneracy.  Poor  and  inappropriate  food, 
says  another,  is  responsible  for  more  ill  health, 
classroom  stupidity,  and  backwardness  than 


any  other  one  injurious  influence  of  modem 
city  life.  And  again,  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  about  undernourished  children  is  their 
vulnerability.  They  "take'*  everything,  and 
offer  very  little  resistance  to  any  acute  in- 
fectious disease  which  they  may  contract. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  count  the  ultimate  cost 
to  society  of  these  underfed  children — in  other 
words,  the  degenerate,  the  mentally  defect- 
ive, the  tubercular,  who  form  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  child  population  of  our 
modern  city.  The  degenerate  child,  begin- 
ning as  a  moral  canker  among  its  playmates, 
ends  by  taking  the  city's  money  for  its  sup- 
port in  reformatories  and  prisons.  The  chil- 
dren who  catch  ever>'^  disease  spread  these 
diseases  broadcast  before  they  themselves  are 
gathered  into  hospitals — at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  The  tubercular,  the  anemic, 
the  mentally  deficient,  take  two  years  to  do 
one  year's  work,  or  are  taught  in  special 
classes;  all  of  which  means  extra  expenditure 
of  city  money.  In  every  case  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  expense  to  the  community — 
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expense  in  health,  in  morals,  in  money — of 
the  undernourished  child. 

POSSIBLE   INJUSTICE   IN    COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION 

But  in  emphasizing  the  social  aspect  of  the 
problem,  we  must  not  forget  the  injustice  to 
the  individual  child  of  subjecting  it,  when 
undernourished,  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools.  Professor  Darroch,  in  his 
book  **The  Children,"  says:  *'To  endeavor 
to  educate  the  persistently  underfed  children 
of  our  slums  is  to  do  them  a  twofold  injury. ' 
By  the  exercises  of  the  school  we  use  up,  in 
many  cases,  the  small  store  of  energy  lodged 
in  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  the  child, 
and  leave  nothing  either  for  the  repair  of  the 
nervous  system  or  for  the  growth  of  the  body 
generally.  At  the  same  time  that  we  neglect 
the  nutrition  of  his  body  we  expend  an  in- 
creasing yearly  sum  on  the  so-called  education 
of  his  mind."  An  experiment  undertaken  in 
Bradford,  England,  in  1906,  forcibly  illus- 
trates this  point.  Forty  children,  chosen  from 
the  poorest  cl^ss,  were  weighed  at  regular 
intervals  for  five  school  weeks,  and  found 
to  gain,  on  an  average,  one  ounce  a  week, — 
a  yearly  gain  of  three  pounds  and  four  ounces. 
These  same  children,  during  a  vacation  of  ten 
days,  freed  from  the  strain  of  school  work, 
gained  on  an  average  half  a  p>ound  apiece, — 
a  yearly  gain  of  a  little  over  eighteen  pounds. 
In  the  face  of  facts  such  as  these  we  may  well 
ask,  Have  we  the  right  to  inflict  upon  the 
undernourished  child  the  further  injury  of 
a  system  of  compulsory  education? 

KUROPE'S    EXPERIENCE    IN    SCHOOL    FEEDING 

Most  European  countries  have  answered 
this  question  in  the  negative.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  feeding  of  school  children  is  an  old 
and  tried  institution.  As  far  back  as  1790, 
the  city  of  Munich  maintained  soup  kitchens 
to  which  hungry  children  were  sent  from  the 
schools.  But  it  is  in  the  past  twenty  years 
that  the  movement  has  taken  on  a  national 
character  in  practically  all  European  coun- 
tries. Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land have  even  passed  laws  dealing  with  the 
feeding  of  school  children,  and  in  Germany 
and  Denmark  a  campaign  for  similar  legisla- 
tion is  being  carried  on. 

Methods  vary  with  the  needs  of  different 
countries  and  cities.  In  France  a  hot  lunch 
is  served  to  each  child  for  about  three  cents. 
For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  there  is 
a  system  of  free  tickets,  supplied  in  such  a 
•  that  no  one  knows  which  children  pay 


and  which  do  not.  In  Germany  it  is  nwR 
often  the  practice  to  give  breakfast,  consist- 
ing of  warm  milk  and  a  roll,  which  is  free  to 
all  who,  after  careful  investigation,  are  found 
unable  to  pay.  In  Christiania,  Trondhjon, 
and  a  number  of  other  Norwegian  dtics,  all 
children  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it  arc 
supplied  free  with  a  nutritious  midday  iqcai, 
and  in  the  little  city  of  Vercelli,  Italy,  scfcooi 
meals  are  not  only  provided  free,  hjA  art 
made  as  compulsory  as  are  the  classK-  In 
England,  since  the  passage  of  the  ProiisHni 
of  Meals  Act  in  1906,  school  boards  may  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  buildings  and  cqmp- 
ment  necessary  for  feeding  children,  anduay 
cooperate  with  voluntary  organizatisdl  in 
serving  the  food.  Here,  as  in  France,  Hmdi 
is  commonly  the  meal  pro\ided,  and  the 
necessitous  child  is  fed  free. 

The  significance  of  all  this  for  us  liesatfaf 
fact  that  every  European  countrj'^  whic&  fa? 
tried  school  feeding  as  an  experiment,  often 
in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  has  retained  it  as  an 
institution.  The  step  has  been  abundantly 
justified  by  its  results.  Dr.  Collie,  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  London  School  Committef. 
says:  "Mental  disability  is  not  only  pre- 
ventable, but  in  many  cases  curable.  In 
large  numbers  of  instances,  after  the  careful 
attention  and  midday  dinner  of  the  spedal 
schools,  the  children  are  returned,  after  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  months,  to  the  elementan 
schools  with  a  new  lease  of  mental  \Tgor 
Their  brains  have  been  starved  and  natural!) 
fail  to  react  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
elementary  teaching.''  And  to  choose  one 
more  testimony  out  of  the  abundance  that 
confronts  us,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Trondh- 
jem  on  the  school  meal  system:  **  Although 
the  scheme  was  bitterly  opposed  when  first  it 
was  proposed  by  a  small  group  of  radicals  and 
Socialists,  it  is  now  unanimously  supported  h\ 
all  sections.  Educationally  we  have  found 
that  it  pays.  It  is  possible  now  to  educate 
children  who  before  could  not  be  educated 
because  they  were  undernourished.  The 
percentage  of  backward  children  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Eventually  we  believe  that 
we  can  see  in  the  system  the  gradual  conquest 
of  pauperism  made  f)ossible." 

LIKE   CONDITIONS   IN   AMERICA 

We  of  the  United  States  are  singularly  slow 
to  realize  that  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions with  which  Europe  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  deal,  are  now  confronting  us;  and, 
granted  the  conditions,  we  are  afraid  of  the 
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obvious  remedy.  School  feeding,  it  is  urged, 
smacks  of  paternalism;  it  will  pauperize;  it 
will  undermine  parental  resjwnsibility  and 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  home — 
and  so  on. 

The  fact  is  that  objections  such  as  these 
singutarfy  miss  the  point,  for  the  state,  by  its 
system  of  compulsory  education,  has  already 
asserted  its  right  to  prepare  the  child  for 
future  citizenship.  The  question  is,  How 
much  longer  shall  we  ignore  the  plain  fact 
that  education  can  come  only  after  bread? 
Wliatever  may  be  done  to  change  condi- 
tions under  which  our  children  lack  not  only 
food,  but  other  essentials  of  life,  let  us,  the 
adults,  do  with  all  our  might ;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  work  must  be  carried  on  by 
these  same  children,  and  that  efficiency  can 
never  be  coaxed  by  schooling  out  of  underfed 
bodies.  If  only  in  the  name  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  let  us  not  persist  longer  in  the 
senseless  and  futile  attempt  to  educate  the 
undernourished  child. 

EXPERIMENTS    LN    MANY    CITIES 

Fortunately,  there. is  evidence  that  we  are 
l)eginning  to  realize  the  futility  of  our  pres- 
ent methods,  and  experiments  in  the  feed- 
ing of  school  children  have  been  tried  in  many 
of  our  cities,  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts. 
Twelve  years  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  a  char- 
itable organization  began  to  serve  penny 
lunches  in  schools  in  the  poorer  districts;  and 


this  undertaking  was  repeated  in  Chicago  in 
1902;  but  it  is  only  in  the  past  two  years 
that  interest  in  the  movement  has  become 
widespread. 

LUNCHES    SERVED  AT   COST 

In  most  cases  the  meals  are  served  entirely 
by  private  individuals  or  societies,  but  the 
schools  often  furnish  the  gas  and  equipment. 
After  eight  years  of  this  sort  of  experimenta- 
tion Chicago  took  a  forward  step,  and,  in  the 
fall  of  1910,  its  Board  of  Education  appropri- 
ated $1200  to  start  one-cent  lunches  in  six 
schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  The 
lunch  consists  of  a  nourishing  soup  with 
bread,  or  of  a  sandwich,  a  bowl  of  milk,  and 
a  small  piece  of  candy.  All  the  cooking 
utensils  are  made  in  the  manual  training 
school,  and  the  dishes  are  prepared  by  the 
cooking  teachers  and  pupils.  In  this  way  the 
lunches  are  made  self-supporting.  In  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  movement  is  still  a  private 
enterprise,  luncheons  varying  in  cost  from  one 
to  three  cents  are  served  in  ten  schook.  The 
menus  are  planned  by  an  expert  dietitian,  and 
one  cent  buys  at  least  one  hundred  calories  of 
food  value.  In  Boston  there  are  now  twelve 
schools ser\ing  one-  and  two-cent  lunches, and 
the  price,  by  extreme  care  and  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  management,  is  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  food.  In  a  dozen  or  more 
other  cities  school  meals  are  now  proving 
their  value;    and  in  at  least  thirteen  cities, 
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according  to  a  recent  report,  the  matter  of 
school  lunches  is  being  considered,  in  many 
cases  by  the  boards  of  education. 

Our  own  experiment,  in  New  York,  was 
started  in  November,  1908,  in  Public  School 
No.  51,  on  Forty-fourth  Street,  near  Tenth 
Avenue;  and  in  the  following  March  lunch- 
eons were  opened  in  School  No.  21,  on  Mott 
Street.  The  equipment, — stove,  table,  water 
and  fire, — is  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  administrative  work  and  all 
deficit  are  supplied  by  the  School  Lunch  Com- 
mittee of  the  Public  Education  Association, 
an  unofficial  body  of  volunteers.  Their  aim 
is  to  furnish  the  undernourished  children  of 
our  elementary  schools  with  a  hot  lunch  that 
shall  contain  one-third  of  the  child^s  daily 
required  food,  and  to  make  the  price  of  this 
lunch  (three  cents)  cover^the  cost  of  meals  and 
cooking.  The  lunch  consists  of  two  thick 
slices  of  bread  with  a  bowl  of  nourishing  soup, 
and  children  who  have  eaten  the  regular  meal 
may  sujjplement  it  from  a  table  of  "p>enny 
extras''  consisting  of  apples,  cake,  prunes, 
{;inger-bread,  etc.  The  ser\'ing  and  cleaning 
up  are  done  by  pupils  who  receive  a  meal  in 
exchange  for  their  work.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  gradually  decreasing 
financial  deficit,  and  enough  has  been  done  to 
demonstrate  that  when  more  children  take 
the  lunch,  as  is  bound  to  occur,  the  receipts 
will  cover  the  cost  of  the  food.     At  present 


nearly  three  hundred  children  are  send 
with  these  nutritious  lunches  daOy  in  the 
Mott  Street  school  alone. 

ONE-THIRD  OF  NEW  YORK'S  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
UNDERNOURISHED 

That  there  is  a  crying  need  for  this  step, 
and  that  results  have  already  justified  the 
experiment,  no  one  who  has  w^atched  the 
work  can  doubt.  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  a  membei 
of  the  School  Lunch  Committee,  after  a  wide 
investigation  of  the  physical  condition  d 
New  York  school  children,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  35  per  cent,  of  them  are  chron- 
ically undernourished.  This  does  not  mean 
that  so  large  a  percentage  are  in  poverty,  or 
that  they  are  consciously  hungr>'.  It  does 
mean  that  they  eat  innutritions  food,  and  suf- 
fer from  the  too  general  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 

But  in  the  congested  quarters  a  large  num- 
ber do  actually  lack  sufficient  food,  and  have 
no  hot  lunch  provided  for  them.  In  some 
cases  the  mothers  go  out  to  work ;  in  others, 
they  find  it  unprofitable  to  stop  the  sweated 
labor  of  the  tenements  Jong  enough  to  cook 
a  midday  meal.  In  most  instances  they  gi^'e 
the  children  pennies  to  be  sp>ent  as  they 
please;  and  these  pennies  are  usually  given 
in  exchange  for  candy,  ice-cream,  sandwiches, 
green  pickles,  and  other  unwholesome  wares 
of  the  neighboring  shops  and  pushcarts. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
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(Nearly  300  children  are  served  daily  in  one  of  the  public  schools) 


the  principal  of  the  Motl  Street  school  calls 
the  three-cent  hot  lunch  *^not  a  relief,  but  an 
educative,  measure."  It  trains  children  to 
eat  wholesome  food.  In  this  same  school  the 
average  gain  in  three  months  of  the  children 
taking  the  hot  lunch  was  loi  ounces;  the 
average  gain  of  the  children  not  taking  the 
lunches  was  3!  ounces.  This  shows  what 
even  one  nutritious  meal  on  only  five  days 
out  of  seven  can  do  for  a  child. 

A    STRICTLY   EDUCATIONAL   POLICY 

But,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  as  an  educa- 
tional measure  that  we  must  regard  the  feed- 
ing of  school  children.  The  English  Board  of 
Kducation  has  expressed  this  idea  in  a  circular 
to  the  local  school  authorities  on  the  Pro- 
vision of  Meals  act.  *'Its  object  is  to  insure 
that  children  attending  public  elementary 
schools  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  no  longer 
prevented  by  an  insufficiency  of  suitable  food 
from  profiting  by  the  education  offered  in  our 
schools,  and  it  aims  at  securing  that,  for  this 
purpose,  suitable  meals  shall  be  available  just 
as  much  for  those  whose  parents  arc  in  a 


position  to  pay  as  for  those  to  whom  food 
must  be  given  free  of  cost.''  These  words 
show  that  in  England  they  have  faced  a  fact 
which  we  are  slow  to  recognize, — namely,  that 
wholesome  food  is  inextricably  a  part  of  any 
system  of  compulsory  education  that  is  to  be 
really  effective. 

That,  in  the  medical  examination  of  school 
children,  and  the  teaching  of  personal  hy- 
giene, we  have  acknowledged  the  trutlBthat 
education  rests  upon  physical  fitness,  only 
emphasizes  the  inconsistency  of  stopping 
short  of  the  supremely  important  item  of 
food.  Training  in  the  proper  knowledge  of 
food  values  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  as  are  arithmetic  and  geography, 
and  the  best  way  to  begin  this  training  is  to 
sec  that  every  child  in  our  elementary  schools 
gets  at  least  one  proi)er  meal  a  day.  That 
the  practice,  followed  by  the  theory,  of 
wholesome  food  in  school  will  react  upon  the 
home,  admits  of  no  reasonable /loubt.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  our  boards 
of  education  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
dealing  adequately  with  this  vital  matter  of 
school  lunches. 
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THE  ROOSEVELT  DAM 

BY  C.  J.  BLANCHARD 

(Statistician,  United  States  Reclamation  Service) 

npHE  Roosevelt  Dam,  in  Arizona,  the  most  bodies  of  water  in  the  world.     Spread  out  a 

-■•    important  masonry  structure  yet  under-  foot  deep,  it  would  more  than   cover  the 

taken  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  was  for-  entire  State  of  Delaware, 

mally  dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of  March  Located  as  it  is,  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest 

1 8  by  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  railway,  in  a  region  heretofore  regarded  as  in* 

in  the  presence  of  the  prominent  Territorial  accessible,  the  engineering  problems  encoun- 

officers,    the    Government    engineers,    and  tered  were  diverse  and  complex  and  taxed  at 

citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest.  all  times  the  ingenuity  of  the  builders.    First 

This  dam  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  a  broad  highway  was  constructed  to  the  dam 
irrigation  structures  in  the  world  and  its  site.  This  involved  an  expenditure  of  $350,- 
construction  is  one  of  the  great  engineering  000.  For  forty  miles  or  more  the  road  was 
feats  of  the  age.  From  foundation  rock  to  excavated  literally  from  the  canyon  w^alls  or 
top  of  parapet  walls,  it  is  284  feet  high,  its  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains.  In 
length  on  crest  is  1080  feet,  and  its  cubical  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
contents  are  326,000  yards.  Its  base  covers  able  highways  in  this  country.  It  opens  to 
approximately  an  acre  of  ground.  The  first  the  traveler  a  region  of  interesting  and  varied 
stone  was  laid  on  September  20,  1906,  and  scenery,  a  succession  of  deep  gorges,  and 
the  structure  was  finally  completed  on  Feb-  numerous  prehistoric  ruins, 
ruary  5,  191 1.  Remoteness    from    transf)ortation    multi- 

The  Roosevelt  Dam  serves  a  dual  purpose;  plied  the   troubles  of  the  engineers.     The 

first  as  a  conserver  of  floods,  and  second  to  main  camp  became  a  veritable  beehive  of 

develop  power.    The  storage  reservoir  created  manufacturing  industries.     Power   was  ob- 

he  dam  is  one  of  the  largest  artificial  tained  by  constructing  a  dam  and  many  mile^ 
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A  canal.     Farms   were  irrigated  and  pro-  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  of  the  wisdom 


iuced  food  for  camps  and  forage  for  live  stock, 
rhe  Government  made  its  own  cement, 
546,000  barrels,  and  saved  more  than  $600,- 
300  by  so  doing.  A  town  was  built  with 
stores,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  to  care  for 
nearly  2000  people  engaged  on  the  work. 

Among  the  numerous  irrigated  sections  of 
the  arid  West,  few  if  any  excel  this  valley  in 
the  variety  of  agricultural  products,  in  the 
length  of  growing  season,  the  kindliness  of  its 
dimate,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Crops 
ripen  and  are  harvested  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  range  from  those  of  the  semitropic 
to  those  of  the  temperate  zones.  With  the 
water  supply  now  guaranteed  by  the  Roose- 
velt reser\'oir  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
aaes  of  this  rich  valley  will  soon  be  in  culti- 
vation. The  annual  income  from  this  land 
when  fully  developed  will  be  greater  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  whole  project,  which  is 
estimated  at  approximately  $9,000,000.  So 
rich  is  the  soil  and  so  assured  and  abundant 
are  the  crops,  it  is  conservative  to  estimate 
that  the  irrigable  area  is  capable  of  support- 
ing in  comfort  and  in  homes  of  their  own  not 
less  than  15,000  families  on  the  farms. 
The  Salt  River  Valley  irrigation  project 


of  Congress  in  enacting  the  reclamation  law. 


THE    MOUNTAIN  ROAD    BUILT    FOR    HAl'I.INC 
•     TO    THE    DAM    SITE 


UNCLE  SAM  ON  POLICE  DUTY 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 


'TpHE  United  States  has  become  the  guardian 
'^  of  the  American  continent,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  policeman  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  countries  and  islands  whose 
shores  are  washed  by  its  waters.  Although 
this  country  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nations  on  this  hemisphere  from  the  time 
the  first  republic  was  born  until  the  Spanish 
war,  that  event  has  served  to  create  a  new 
condition  and  accentuate  the  responsibility 
which  this  Government  assumed  when  it 
first  promulgated  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  a  virtual  pro- 
tectorate over  Cuba,  and  the  control  of 
Santo  Domingo  finances,  have  made  our 
interests  supreme  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Panama  Canal,  as  President  Taft  said  in  his 
message  urging  the  fortification  of  the  great 
waterway,  has  made  the  Isthmus  a  part  of 
our  coast  line,  and  in  so  doing  has  extended 
our  interests  to  a  much  greater  degree  in 
the  Central  American  republics.  Mexico  is 
yearly  claiming  more  of  our  attention  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  American  capital  invested  in 
that  country.  While  the  American  flag  may 
not  float  over  these  lands,  yet  everything 
between  our  southern  border  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  may  be  within  our  "sphere  of 
influence,"  to  use  a  term  employed  by  Euro- 
pean governments  in  Africa. 

AMERICAN   INTERESTS   IN   MEXICO 

The  interests  of  American  citizens  in  the 
other  countries  are  very  small  compared  to 
those  in  Mexico.  For  half  a  century  Amer- 
icans have  been  investing  in  Mexico,  until 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  billion  dollars 
of  American  money  in  railroads,  mines,  for- 
ests, and  ranches  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
American  capital  has  been  encouraged  by 
President  Diaz,  and  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  have  been  protected  by  the  strong 
government  he  has  maintained.  Liberal 
concessions  have  been  granted,  but,  while 
they  have  encouraged  Americans  to  locate 
and  invest  in  Mexico,  they  have  also  created 
a  condition  which  will  tend  to  increase 
OUT  problem  when  Diaz  is  no  more.  The 
liberality  toward  Americans  has  created 
a  hatred  of  them  by  the  classes  which  have 
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been  kept  down  and  ruled  by  the  iron  hand 
of  the  dictator-President.  They  only  await 
the  time  when  they  will  have  the  of^x>rtu- 
nity,  not  only  to  destroy  the  government 
which  Diaz  has  built  up,  but  also  the  Am^- 
icans  whom  he  has  favored. 

Revolutionists,  even  if  this  feeling  against 
Americans  did  not  exist,  are  no  re^^ecters 
of  the  property  rights  of  foreigners.  The 
money  and  other  property  owned  by  Amcr* 
leans  will  be  as  useful  to  them  as  if  bdong- 
ing  to  the  government.  Revolutionists  take 
no  thought  of  the  day  of  reckoning;  success 
by  any  means  is  their  aim. 

PRESERVING   STABLE   GOVERNICENT 

All  these  matters  have  received  due  con- 
sideration by  this  Government.  With  Diax 
in  control,  in  spite  of  the  sporadic  insunrec- 
tions,  American  life  and  property  have  been 
considered  safe  imtil  very  recently,  when 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  power  of  the  famous 
old  Mexican  President  was  on  the  wane.  It 
is  possible  that  Diaz  may  leave  a  govern- 
ment so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  inevitable  revolution  that  will  follow  his 
death,  but  it  is  doubtful.  In  building  saA  a 
strong  government  he  must  have  surrounded 
himself  with  a  number  of  men  who  are  thirst- 
ing for  power  and  who  hope  to  succeed  hinL 
It  is  the  history  of  the  world  that  when  a 
powerful  dictator  dies  he  leaves  among  his 
own  following  men  who  become  rivals  for 
the  place  he  has  occupied.  Strife  and  revolu- 
tion are  the  result.  Even  the  small  revolu- 
tions that  have  disturbed  Mexico  for  sevoal 
months  would  no  doubt  be  augmented  by 
men  now  close  to  Diaz,  disappointed  because 
another  had  been  able  to  seize  the  powerful 
place  they  coveted. 

If  revolution  rages  in  Mexico  after  the 
death  of  Diaz  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  this 
nation  not  only  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  own  citizens,  but  to  see  that  a 
stable  government  is  established  and  main- 
tained. We  went  to  war  with  Spain  because 
we  could  no  longer  permit  the  intolerable 
conditions  in  Cuba.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
United  States  will  ever  again  permit  like 
conditions  to  exist  on  the  American  omti- 
nent.     No  amount  of  argument  that  it  is 
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the  duty  of  this  country  to  allow  every  other 
country  and  every  people  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny  in  their  own  way  will  prevail 
against  the  present  fixed  policy  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  possible  that  the  United  States  might 
be  able  to  adjust  all  troubles  in  Mexico  with- 
out armed  interference.  The  tender  of  good 
offices  to  adjust  disputes,  or,  what  is  more 
important,  the  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  would  intervene,  might  avert  actual 
hostilities,  but  that  force  would  be  used  if 
needed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  More  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  than  the  peace  of 
all  other  countries  is  that  of  Mexico,  and  in 
policing  the  North  American  continent  this 
Government  must,  above  all  else,  preserve 
the  peace  of  Mexico  and  insure  the  safety  of 
American  citizens  and  their  property. 

OUR  DUTY  TO  ENFORCE  THE  NEUTRALITY  LAWS 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  United  States 
is  to  see  that  citizens  of  this  country  do  not 
^supply  revolutionists  with  munitions  of  war. 
The  cupidity  of  Americans  leads  them  to  take 
great  risks  in  all  revolutions  in  Latin  America. 
The  insurrection  in  Cuba  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  the  aid  of  filibusters  from 
the  United  States  who  furnished  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  insurgents. 
*  Mexico  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  gain 
by  Americans  who  defy  and  evade  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  neutrality 
than  any  other  country.  Revolutionists  in 
Mexico  are  able  to  pay  well  not  only  for  war 
supplies,  but  also  for  men  to  enlist  with  their 
forces.  Thousands  of  nondescripts  living  in 
States  and  Territories  bordering  on  Mexico 
are  willing  to  become  recruits  for  the  revolu- 
tion when  they  are  furnished  rifles,  food,  and 
clothing  and  a  little  money. 

Before  the  United  States  can  insist  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  be  preserved  by  the 
Mexican  Government  or  by  any  of  the  other 
southern  republics  it  must  first  enforce  the 
neutrality  laws  and  prevent  freebooters  un- 
der the  protection  of  American  citizenship 
from  stirring  up  and  encouraging  strife  among 
people  only  too  ready  to  revolt  against  any 
authority. 

THE   ROOSEVELT-ROOT   POLICY 

Secretary  Root  devoted  the  years  while  he 
^as  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  to 
an  effort  to  bring  about  better  relations  with 
tlie  southern  countries.  He  discouraged  the 
soldier  of  fortune  and  the  concession  hunter. 


The  swashbuckler  covering  himself  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  def)dng  constituted 
authority  found  this  Government  in  no  mood 
to  protect  him;  the  professional  claimant 
with  a  doubtful  concession  could  not  get  this 
Government  to  defend  his  "rights."  It  was 
the  aim  of  Secretary  Root  to  seciu-e  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  South  and  Central 
America  by  dealing  justly  with  them  and  not 
in  a  spirit  of  coercion  or  of  exploitation.  The 
"Big  Stick"  phrase  was  used  constantly  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  administration  in  regard  to 
our  dealings  with  the  southern  republics,  and 
yet  it  was  under  that  administration  that 
greater  advances  were  made  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  relations  than  ever 
before.  The  Root  method  tended  to  inspire 
confidence  that  our  interest  in  those  countries 
was  not  one  of  gain  or  territorial  acquisition. 
It  is  only  upon  this  basis  that  the  United 
States  can  be  successful  m  the  great  task  of 
policing  the  American  continent. 

OUR   CONTINENTAL  HEADSHIP 

That  our  relationship  with  Latin  America 
will  become  more  intimate,  even  to  the  p)oint 
of  protectorates  over  some  of  these  coun- 
tries, is  almost  certain.  In  fact  there  is  an 
irrepressible  movement  in  that  direction  and 
to-day  the  American  Government  is  bound, 
by  its  own  interests  and  implied  interna- 
tional obligations,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  whole  region.  Foreign  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  for  the  safety  of  their  citi- 
zens, the  protection  of  their  property,  and 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  their  claims. 
No  foreign  country  would  now  think  of  seiz- 
ing a  port  in  the  Caribbean  for  the  purpxjse 
of  collecting  debts,  or  landing  a  force  on  the 
shores  of  a  Central  American  republic,  as 
was  done  at  Corinto  a  dozen  years  ago, 
without  first  having  the  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

THE   VALUE    OF   AMERICAN    GUARDIANSHIP 

At  present  our  control  in  the  countries  to 
the  south  is  exercised  by  peaceful  means  and 
moral  influence,  rather  than  by  force,  but 
events  are  so  shaping  that  force  may  be 
applied,  because  of  the  increasing  interests 
which  our  citizens  are  acquiring  and  the 
obligations  which  we  have  assumed  and  are 
likely  to  assume  in  the  future.  That  stabil- 
ity of  the  governments  ^\^ll  follow  where  the 
United  States  gives  support  is  certain.  The 
governments  which  the  United  States  has 
not  approved  have  tottered  and  fallen,  while 
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those  which  ><rere  endorsed  have  survived. 
This  fact  will  naturally  make  every  man  in 
power  in  those  countries  seek  to  conduct 
his  government  so  as  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  United  States,  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  revolutions  which  this  country 
does  not  approve  are  failures.  By  this  indi- 
rect method  the  guardianship  of  our  Govern- 
ment over  those  countries  becomes  permanent. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA 

As  to  Cuba,  there  has  already  been  one 
intervention  and  men  who  know  the  condi- 
tions in  that  island  believe  that  another  is 
inevitable  in  the  near  future,  and  that  when 
it  does  come  it  will  be  for  all  time.  It  is  true 
that  our  responsibility  for  Cuba  is  greater 
than  in  regard  to  any  other  republic,  Panama 
alone  excepted.  By  treaty  obligation,  and 
the  still  greater  moral  obligation,  we  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  peace  in  Cuba  and  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
own  citizens  there  resident  and  foreigners, 
but  the  lives  and  property  of  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  island  as  well.  Outside  of 
that  element  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lust 
for  territory  is  deep  seated,  there  is  no  desire 
to  have  Cuba  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  A  strongly  conservative  sentiment, 
desiring  rather  to  be  rid  of  the  Philippines 
than  to  acquire  more  alien  peoples,  prevails 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  with  many 
regrets  that  most  of  our  people  would  see  the 
flag  again  raised  over  Havana.  At  the  same 
time,  another  intervention  is  among  the 
possibilities. 

FINANaAL  PROTECTORATES 

Santo  Domingo  finances  have  for  several 
years  been  satisfactorily  administered  by 
this  Government,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  that  island.  It  is  the 
belief  of  government  officials  that  this  peace 
and  tranquillity  will  be  maintained,  because 
the  chief  incentive  for  revolution  and  dis- 
order is  removed. 

And  this  also  applies  to  other  countries 
where  the  United  States  proposes  to  take 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  governments, 
adjust  outstanding  indebtedness,  collect  the 
customs  revenues,  and,  after  paying  the  in- 
terest and  setting  aside  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  debt,  turn  the  remainder  over  to  the 
jijovernments  for  their  maintenance.  In 
these  transactions,  the  United  States  deals 
with  customs  receipts,  which  are  the  principal 
rces  of  revenue,  as  the  internal  taxation 


does  not  amount  to  much  in  the  siaatt  re- 
publics. 

And  when  the  United  States  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts,  whether  it  be  to  for- 
eign creditors,  as  in  the  case  of  Santo  Dom- 
ingo, or  a  loan,  such  as  proposed  in  the  case 
of  Honduras,  this  Government  also  becomes 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  country 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  administra- 
tion.  Santo  Domingo  has  not  been  disturbed 
by  an  active  revolution  since  our  country 
took  control,  but,  whenever  trouble  has 
threatened,  an  American  warship  has  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  to  protect  oiu-  citizens 
engaged  in  the  Santo  Domingo  service,  and, 
as  a  result,  every  incipient  revolution  has 
died  in  its  infancy.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  the  peace  of  Santo  Domingo  shall  not 
be  disturbed,  the  United  States  first  used  its 
good  offices  and  then  a  show  of  force  to 
prevent  hostilities  against  that  country  by 
Haiti. 

Preventing  needless  conflicts,  revolutions, 
and  internal  disorders  has  become  a  part  of 
the  American  continental  j^an  formulated  , 
by  the  United  States. 

OUR  INFLUENCE  IN  CENTRAL  Alf£RICA 

Without  the  use  of  force,  but  with  war- 
ships in  the  vicinity  of  Nicaragua  portSy  the 
United  States,  by  its  influence,  has  brought 
peace  to  that  country,  which  for  years  has 
been  in  a  deplorable  condition.  It  was  the 
efforts  of  oiu"  Government  that  brought 
about  the  expulsion  of  Zelaya  and,  soon  after, 
that  of  his  equally  unpopular  successor, 
Madriz.  President  Estrada  remains  imdis- 
turbed,  and  no  doubt  t\^l  continue  to  goN'em 
as  long  as  he  has  the  support  of  the  United 
States.  As  yet  no  arrangements  have  been 
concluded  to  bring  order  out  of  the  financial 
chaos  into  which  the  many  years  of  re%-o!u- 
tion  and  turmoil  have  brought  Nicaragua, 
but  our  good  offices  have  been  and  will  be 
used  to  maintain  order,  and  so  far  as  possible 
to  prevent  further  warfare.  The  time  may 
come  when  we  shall  use  force  to  maintain  a 
stable  government,  just  as  was  done  in  Hon- 
duras when  our  warship  interfered  with  the 
plans  of  the  insurgent  gimboat. 

Costa  Rica  has  long  looked  to  the  United 
States  as  its  protector  against  the  more 
powerful  neighbors  that  have  constantly 
been  engaging  in  revolution  and  war.  On 
account  of  its  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  that  country  has  long  enjoyed 
peaceful  conditions. 

Guatemala  is  waiting  for  the  death  or 
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verthrow  of  Cabrera,  when  it,  too,  will  place 
ts  afiFairs  under  the  "sphere  of  influence" 
►f  this  Government,  which  will  mean  peace 
ar  the  country  and  will  enable  the  people 
<>  pursue  their  vocations  with  security.  The 
yrant  who  now  rules  Guatemala  has  reached 
L  stage  of  abject  fear  for  his  life.  His  old 
nother  cooks  all  his  food  and  he  forces  his 
ubinet  to  taste  il  before  he  will  touch  it.  He 
ives  in  constant  danger  of  the  assassin*s 
>ullet,  dagger  or  drop  of  poison.  A  ruler 
vho  has  so  conducted  himself  as  to  create 
uch  a  condition  is  not  one  to  bring  content- 
nent  to  his  people.  It  is  only. a  question  of 
ime  when  Cabrera  will  follow  Zelaya  and 
Vladriz  into  exile,  and  Guatemala  will  seek 
iiat  security  which  comes  to  the  republics 
iiat  have  come  under  American  protection. 

MAINTAINING  PEACE   IN   SOUTH  AMERICA 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  the  police- 
man of  the  North  American  continent,  but 
its  influence  extends  far  below  the  Panama 
canal.  When  the  waterway  across  the  isth- 
mus is  completed,  our  Government  will  be 
more  interested  than  ever  before  in  prevent- 
ing destructive  wars  and  revolutions  in 
South  America.  The  efforts,  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  peace  between  South 
American  countries  are  ably  seconded  by 
three  southern  republics,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  They  are  interested  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  South  America,  and  all  have  joined 
with  the  United  States  to  avert  hostilities 
when  threatened. 

Peru  and  Ecuador  were  about  to  go  to  war 
recently.  The  troops  of  each  country  were 
on  the  border  and  a  conflict  seemed  imminent. 
The  United  States  Government,  with  the 
three  South  American  governments  named, 
offered  their  good  ofiSces  to  adjust  the  differ- 


ences. But  the  offer  was  coupled  with  more 
than  moral  suasion.  The  two  belligerents 
were  practically  told  that  they  were  not  to 
engage  in  war;  that  the  American  continent 
was  not  in  this  day  to  be  distiu-bed  by  a 
war  between  two  countries  whose  differences 
could  be  composed  by  agreement  or  arbi- 
tration. 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of 
these  South  American  countries  alone  might 
have  prevented  war  between  Peru  and  Ecu- 
ador, the  preponderance  of  influence  that  the 
United  States  exerts  in  American  affairs  did 
much  to  averts  a  clash. 

NOT   SEEKING   TERRITORIAL   CONTROL 

By  becoming  the  Big  Policeman  of  the 
American  continent,  the  United  States  in- 
creases its  responsibilities,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  secures  an  influence  for  a  greater  good. 
When  the  people  of  all  the  American  coun- 
tries learn  that  the  assurance  given  by  Secre- 
tary Root  at  the  Rio  conference  was  made 
in  good  faith,  our  protection  will  be  largely 
sought,  instead  of  sullenly  or  passively  ac- 
cepted. When  they  realize  that  the  United 
States  seeks  no  territory  of  any  country  on 
the  American  continent,  and  that,  even  when 
in  control  of  a  country's  finances,  nothing 
but  the  welfare  of  that  country  is  sought,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  inclination  will  be 
for  our  neighbors  to  look  to  us  more  and 
more  for  support  and  protection.  When 
they  see  that  prosperity  follows  peace;  that 
there  is  more  profit  in  tranquillity  than  revo- 
lution; that  a  government  supported  by  the 
United  States  must  be  honestly  conducted, 
there  will  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
desirability  of  having  the  United  States 
police  and  protect  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 
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"TAXI,   MISTER  I    TAXICABI    TAXI.   MISTER  I" 

(The  Chicago  mayoralty  candidates  hustling  for  support  at  the  primaries) 
From  the  Inter  Ouan  (Chicago) 


"THE    PEOPLE'S    PRIMARIES" 
IN    CHICAGO 

BY  AN   INDEPENDENT  OBSERVER 


''/^IVE  the  people  a  chance  !"^  was  the  cry 
^^  of  the  friends  of  the  direct  primary  sys- 
tem in  Chicago  and  Illinois  some  years  ago, 
when  all  the  professional  politicians  were 
determined  to  prevent  that  change  in  the 
nominating  machinery  and  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter of  candidate  selection  in  their  own  hands. 
Agitation,  factional  warfare,  trickery,  in- 
trigue, and  counter-intrigue  finally  resulted 
in  the  enactment  by  the  State  Legislature  of 
a  reasonably  free  and  fair  direct  primary 
act.  But  the  courts  "killed"  that  act  and 
another  one  had  to  be  tried.  That  too  was 
annulled  on  rather  technical  constitutional 
rounds,  and  honest  men  began  to  ask  them- 


selves whether  any  direct  primary  law  was 
possible  under  the  State  constitution  as  con- 
strued by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  But 
the  Legislature  was  forced — the  press  and 
public  applying  the  pressure — to  try  once 
more,  and  to-day  we  have  in  effect  a  direct 
primary  act  which  applies  to  all  State  and 
municipal  offices.  If  anything,  the  act  ii 
too  "wide,"  too  "open";  and  enlightened, 
sincere  men  are  now  advocating  amending n^' 
limiting  its  scope  and  providing  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  municipal  officials  by  petition  os 
non-partisan  ballots. 

At  any  rate,  on  February  22,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  Chicago's  qualified  voters 
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had  "the  chance"  to  nominate  mayoral  can- 
didates for  themselves,  without  the  unsolicited 
intervention  of  bosses  and  machines  skilled 
in  the  preparation  of  "slates"  and  the  manip- 
ulation of  delegates  and  conventions.  The 
mayoral  term  in  Chicago  is  four  years,  Busse, 
the  retiring  Mayor,  being  the  first  beneficiary 
of  this  particular  piece  of  "charter  reform." 
Four  years  ago  the  people  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  selection  of  mayoral  or  aldermanic 
candidates,  and  the  nominations  were  made 
by  the  machines  and  controlled  conventions. 
This  year,  the  direct  primary  having  been 
secured,  Mayor  Busse  wisely  decided,  after 
much  anxious  reflection,  not  to  run  for  a 
second  term,  since  many  of  his  personal 
friends  knew  that  he  could  not  be  reelected. 
The  party  machines  and  "organizations" 
wished,  however,  to  put  forth  oflScial  har- 
mony tickets,  as  they  had  done  on  other  oc- 
casions, but  agreement  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible. Factionalism  was  rife  and  bitter  in 
both  parties;  Mayor  Busse*s  reluctance  and 
hesitation  embarrassed  and  hampered  other 
Republican  aspirants;  the  question  to  what 
extent,  in  what  manner — if  in  any — the  Busse 
administration  was  to  be  "indorsed"  by  the 
organization  of  his  party  was  a  very  ticklish 
and  knotty  one,  for  few  of  the  available  can- 
didates cared  to  put  the  millstone  of  such  an 
indorsement  about  their  necks.  The  "inter- 
ests" hoped  and  planned  for  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Busse  by  the  Republicans  and  for 
the  nomination  of  another  "safe"  man — a 
man  given  to  much  talk  about  business  and 
efiSciency,  but  determined  first  and  last  to 
protect  privilege  and  prevent  disturbance  of 
vested  rights  and  fixed  habits — by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  apparently  had  little  apprehension 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  direct  primary  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  the  party  and 
faction  machines  had  its  duly  labeled  and 
tagged  candidate  in  the  field.  The  mayoral 
candidate  of  the  regular  Republican  faction 
was  John  R.  Thompson,  a  restaurant  keeper 
and  politician,  a  self-made  man.  He  had  the 
backing  not  only  of  the  followers  of  Busse 
in  and  out  of  the  City  Hall,  but  of  the  frends 
of  Senator  Lorimer.  The  candidate  ot  the 
Deneen  faction  or  element — and  Governor 
Deneen  took  an  active,  direct  interest  in  the 
Chicago  mayoral  fight — was  John  F.  Smulski, 
an  American  of  Polish  extraction,  a  banker 
and  former  alderman,  and  a  great  vote- 
getter  in  his  day.  It  is  said  and  believed  that 
Governor  Deneen  induced  Smulski  to  run 
in  order  to  defeat  the  Busse-Lorimer  candi- 
fiate.  There  were  also  two  obscure  Repub- 
lican candidates  who  ran  to  advertise  them- 


selves or  their  business.  And — ^last  but  em- 
phatically not  least — there  was  Professor- 
Alderman  Charles  E.  Merriam,  who  had  en- 
tered the  race  as  the  first  of  the  Republican 
candidates. 

Mr.  Merriam  has  confounded  the  politi- 
cians, surpassed  the  fondest  expectations  of 
his  friends  and  astonished  "the  oldest  in- 
habitant." On  the  eve  of  the  primaries,  his 
closest  political  advisers  thought  that  he 
would  receive  35,000  votes  and  be  nominated 
by  a  "fair"  plurality.  He  actually  received 
over  54,000  votes,  and  his  plurality  was  over 
28,000.  He  had  more  votes  than  the  two 
machine  candidates  together  and  almost 
as  many  as  all  of  his  Republican  rivals 
combined. 

The  voters  had  their  "chance,"  and  they 
improved  it — with  a  vengeance.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Merriam  was  greatly  helped  by  a 
chapter  of  accidents — the  squabbling  and 
wrangling  of  the  factional  cliques  and  their 
bosses,  the  loss  of  time  and  confidence  and 
prestige  by  these  bosses,  the  unpopularity, 
not  to  say  the  collapse,  of  the  Busse  adminis- 
tration. But  all  this  does  not  detract  mate- 
rially from  the  splendor  and  value  of  his  per- 
sonal achievement. 

Mr.  Merriam  is  a  yoimg  man — still  under 
forty — and  he  came  to  Chicago  only  eight 
years  ago.  He  is  associate  professor  of  political 
science  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
author  of  two  or  three  modest  books  on 
phases  of  party  politics  and  political  machin- 
ery (of  which  the  best  known  is  a  fair, 
sane  exposition  of  "Primary  Elections"). 
He  was  nominated  and  elected  alderman  from 
the  University  ward  two  years* ago,  a  vacancy 
then  fortunately  occurring  by  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  a  respected  alderman.  He 
owed  that  oflice  to  his  previous  intelUgent 
work  on  a  proposed  new  charter  for  the  city 
and  to  his  earnest  and  practical  interest,  as 
a  student,  citizen  and  active  member  of  a 
committee  of  the  City  Club,  in  municipal 
and  governmental  problems.  Everyone  wel- 
comed Professor  Merriam's  entrance  into  the 
City  Council — everybody  except  the  spoils- 
men and  looters.  'Once  in  the  Council,  Alder- 
man Merriam  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit 
of  efficiency  and  economy— perhaps  I  should 
say  to  the, pursuit  of  "grafters"  and  chair- 
warmers  and  parasites  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  One  of  his  first 
notable  acts  was  the  introduction  of  a  reso- 
lution for  the  creation  of  an  "efficiency" 
commission  to  inspect  the  departments,  ex- 
amine the  payrolls,  make  savings  where 
possible,  and  eradicate  waste  and  dishonesty. 
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The  move  displeased  the  ordinary  politician, 
but  open  opposition  was  out  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Busse  had  promised  economy  and  busi- 
nesslike efficiency,  and  many  business  men 
had  trusted  him  and  continued  to  trust  him. 
The  Merriam  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, and  its  author  was  "correctly'*  made 
chairman  of  the  conunission.  The  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties 
and  in  spite  of  obstruction,  hostility,  and  in- 
difference. The  burden  fell  on  Mr.  Merriam 
and  Walter  L.  Fisher,,  the  mayor's  traction 
adviser,  whom  President  Taft  has  just  named 
as  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  commis- 
sion worked  quietly,  avoided  all  spectacular 
,  effects,  submitted  its  reports  in  the  most 
** correct"  manner,  and — put  lots  of  mcwal 
and  political  dynamite  into  them.  Thefts 
and  graft  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  uncovered;  unfit  offi- 
cials were  fearlessly  exposed;  resignations 
were  forced.  Under  another  Mayor,  dozens 
of  office-holders  would  have  been  dismissed 
and  many  reforms  instituted  as  a  result  of  the 
Merriam  inquiry.  Mr.  Busse  did  little  or 
nothing.  That,  coupled  with  other  disquali- 
fications, killed  him  politically — and  it  made 
Merriam  the  logical  anti-graft  candidate. 

Mr.  Mqrriam  was  urged  to  run  for  Mayor 
by  men  from  other  wards  than  his.  He  care- 
fully considered  the  suggestion  and  consented 
to  rim  not  because  he  was  ambitious  but  be- 
cause he  felt  that  he  could  serve  the  city  in 
an  anti-graft  campaign,  to  begin  with,  and 
later  in  the  office  of  Mayor  in  the  event  of  his 
election.  He  had  no  organization,  but  hon- 
est, progressive  and  earnest  men — rich  and 
poor — rallied  to  his  support.  His  campaign 
was  generously  financed  by  persons  who  had 
no  favors  to  ask  for  themselves  but  who 
.  ardently  desired  good  government.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  newspaper,  every  dollar  re- 
ceived and  spent  in  his  interest  was  accounted 
for  in  an  itemized  statement.  Mr.  Merriam 
had  astute  advisers  and  able  speakers  to  as- 
sist him,  but  his  campaign  was  largely  a  per- 
sonal one.  Even  the  decent  newspapers  of 
the  city  lifted  no  vigorous  voice  for  him.  He 
scored  points  daily;  he  made  friends  wherever 
he  spoke.  His  vote  represents  an  aggressive 
and  enthusiastic  sentiment  for  municipal  re- 
form. If  Mr.  Merriam  shall  be  elected 
Mayor,  the  idlers  and  parasites  will  "go," 
large  economies  will  be  effected,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  administration  will  be 
raised.  He  is  regarded  as  "the  man  of  the 
hour,"  the  man  Chicago  has  long  waited  for 


and  needed.  He  is  no  extremist,  and  he 
mak^s  few  glittering  promises.  But  he  b 
efficient,  resolute,  well  informed  and  up- 
right— and  he  owes  nothing  to  poiitidans, 
newspapers  or  machines.  He  wiU  be  May(ff 
— if  elected — by  vote  of  the  people,  with  a 
mandate  from  them  to  clean  house  and  set 
it  in  order. 

His  Democratic  opponent  is  former  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  retired 
six  years  ago  from  the  office  he  now  seeb 
again.  He  had  served  four  two-year  tenns 
He  was  an  honest  Mayor  and  he  stood  like 
an  iron  wall  in  the  way  of  traction  francbis^ 
grabbers  and  frenzied  exploiters  of  the  pub- 
lic. His  great  services  were  negative;  he  was 
neither  constructive  nor  progressive.  He 
now  stands  on  a  very  radical  and  very  con- 
structive platform,  and  his  candidacy  is  un- 
doubtedly a  formidable  affair.  He  has  the 
support  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  of  Chkago. 
Splendid  promises  are  made  for  him  and  b\' 
him,  but  many  of  his  political  backers  art 
greedy  spoilsmen  and  cheap  professional  poli- 
ticians. He  may  have  grown,  but  aggres- 
sive warfare  on  graft  and  parasitism  is  not 
among  the  probabilities  of  a  Harrison  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Harrison,  like  Merriam,  gave  his  party 
a  shock  and  surprise.  Its  "regular"  candi- 
date was  a  private  banker  and  popular  man, 
Andrew  J.  Graham.  But  Graham  was  re- 
garded as  the  candidate  of  the  gas  company 
and  other  public  service  companies,  and  <m 
primary  day  he  cut  a  sorry  figure.  His  vme 
was  a  little  over  38,000,  whereas  Mr.  Harrison 
polled  over  55,000  votes — an  astonishing 
number  considering  the  fact  that  ex-Maj'or 
Dunnfe,  who  was  defeated  by  Busse  four 
years  ago  on  the  traction  issue,  was  also  a 
candidate  and  polled  nearly  54,000  votes 
Dunne  was  strong  among  workmen,  Demo- 
cratic radicals  and  other  elements,  and  thert 
are  many  who  put  him  next  to  Merriam  in 
their  preferences.  Dimne's  vote  was  a  xt\t- 
lation,  and  so  was  Harrison's.  The  Demo- 
cratic total  vote  was  record-breaking. 

In  short,  the  people  "turned  out"  and 
voted  at  the  first  mayoral  primaries.  The 
party  machines  were  ignored  and  flouted 
The  direct  primary  "worked"  negative!) 
and  positively.  It  all  but  nominated  Dunnt 
and  it  nominated  Merriam,  progresave,  hon- 
est candidates  who  had  neiUier  organization 
nor  newspaper  support  worth  mentioning. 

And  now  the  voters  are  to  dedde  bctveen 
Harrison  and  Merriam. 


RECIPROCITY  AND  LUMBER 


A  Statement  Based  on  Official  Reports 


'T'HE  proposed  legislation  pursuant  to  the 
^  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  puts 
rough  lumber  on  the  free  list.  The  present 
law  taxes  it  $1.25  a  thousand  feet;  the  Dingley 
law  taxed  it  $2.  On  planed  lumber,  however, 
the  proposed  law  retains  charges  ranging  from 
50  cents  a  thousand  for  lumber  planed  on  one 
side  to  $1.50  for  lumber  planed  and  finished 
on  four  sides.  All  these  rates,  except  possibly 
the  50  cents  for  lumber  planed  on  one  side, 
exceed  the  whole  cost  of  planing.  For  lumber 
planed  on  four  sides,  the  duty  may  be  two  or 
three  times  the  whole  cost  of  planing. 

Shingles  were  taxed  30  cents  a  thousand  by 
the  Dingley  act,  and  were  raised  to  5©  cents 
by  the  present  law.  The  proposed  law  would 
reduce  them  to  30  cents,  the  Dingley  rate. 
Lath  paid  25  cents  a  thousand  under  the 
Dingley  act;  Uiey  pay  20  cents  at  present;  the 
proposed  law  puts  them  at  10  cents. 

Telegraph  poles,  pickets,  and  staves  pay 
10  per  cent,  at  present.  The  proposed  law 
puts  them  on  the  free  list. 

While  the  present  law  reduced  the  Dingley 
rates  on  sawed  lumber,  the  change  in  the 
quantity  imported  was  not  great.  Imports 
of  sawed  lumber  were  1,008,993,000  feet  in 
IQ06,  769,267,000  in  1908,  and  950,269,000 
in  1910.  The  latter  quantity  is  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  sawed  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  argued  that  the  residuiun  from  the 
price  received  for  lumber  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  logging,  manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion, together  with  the  usual  competitive 
"business  profit  to  the  sawmill  and  distributer, 
goes  to  the  owner  of  the  standing  timber. 
For  example:  Take  any  given  tract  of  timber, 
cut  it,  and  saw  it.  A  certain  amount  must 
be  spent  in  felling  the  trees  and  bringing  the 
logs  to  mill;  a  certain  amount  in  converting 
the  logs  into  lumber,  and  marketing  it;  a  cer- 
tain amount  will  be  reckoned  as  profit  on  the 
capital  used  in  these  \  rocesses.  Subtract 
these  sums  from  what  the  lumber  sells  for, 
and  the  remainder  is  what  the  standing  tim- 
ber has  brought.  It  may  bring  S2  a  thou- 
sand feet,  or  $5,  or  $15;  and  all  these  values 
are  actually  being  realized  to-day,  according 
to  the  location  and  quality  of  the  timber. 

Now  assimie  that  the  selling  value  of  the 
»awed  lumber  be  raised  50  cents  a  thousand 


by  a  tariff  duty.  It  still  costs  no  more  to  fell 
the  trees,  to  bring  the  logs  to  mill,  or  to  saw 
them.  The  expenses  are  no  more  than  be- 
fore, and  the  receipts  are  50  cents  a  thousand 
more.  Therefore  this  increase  is  gotten  for 
the  standing  timber.  A  general  advance  in 
the  value  of  standing  timber  therefore  follows. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  increase  due 
to  tariff  protection  goes  to  what  may  be 
called  the  residuary  legatee,  the  timber 
owner,  and  simply  serves  to  protect  an  un- 
earned increment  in  a  natural  resource  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  obtained  possession 
of  this  resource.  That  the  value  of  standing 
timber  is  nearly  all  an  imearned  increment  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  our  standing  tim- 
ber grew  in  a  state  of  nature  and  without  the 
aid  of  hmnan  effort. 

The  increase  in  value  of  this  resource  since 
its  acquisition  by  private  holders  is  shown  in 
the  Rep)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions on  the  Limiber  Industry,  where  it  is 
stated  that  of  the  Southern  yellow  pine  sold 
by  the  Government  for  $1.25  an  acre,  much 
is  now  worth  $60  per  acre.  Large  amounts  of 
Douglas  fir  in  western  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, which  the  Government  gave  away,  or 
sold  for  $2.50  an  acre,  now  range  from  $100 
to  $200  per  acre.  Practically  none  of  the 
great  forests  inr  the  public-land  States  was 
sold  by  the  Government  for  more  than  S2.50 
an  acre. 

The  foregoing  argument  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  natural 
resoiu*ce  is  owned  by  a  few  holders  as  shown 
in  the  said  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations. For  example,  three  great  holders, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company,  have  14  per  cent, 
of  the  timber  in  the  area  investigated  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  area  contains  80  per 
cent,  of  the  privately  owned  timber  in  the 
United  States.  Ninety  holders  have  40  per 
cent.,  and  1802  holders  have  69  per  cent. 
These  figures  throw  a  practical  light  on  the 
question  as  to  who  are  the  recipients  of 
the  benefits  of  lumber  duties.  In  so  far 
as  the  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  consumers,  it  goes 
to  the  timber  speculator. 

The  Commissioner's  report  states  that  thf 
present  value  of  the  privately  owned  timber 
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in  the  United  States,  not  including  the  value  Canada,  The  said  report  of  the  Commissi<»cr 
of  the  land,  is  at  least  $6,000,000,000;  and,  of  Corporations  shows  2800  billion  (2,800,- 
owing  to  the  diminishing  amount  of  the  000,000,000)  board  feet  of  such  timber  in 
resource  and  the  increasing  demand,  this  continental  United  States.  Based  on  these 
value  is  certain  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  figures,  the  timber  supply  of  Canada  is  thus 
future.  •  about  one-eighth  o^that  in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  83  of  the  Forest  Service,  issued  Because  of  this  relatively  small  amount  of  tim- 
December,  1910,  presents  a  tentative  esti-  ber,  free  Canadian  lumber  could  have  only  a 
mate  of  360  billion  (360,000,000,000)  board  very  limited  effect  on  prices  in  the  United 
feet    of    merchantable    standing    timber   in  States. 


TIMBER  CONSERVATION  AS   RE- 
LATED TO    RECIPROCITY 

BY  THOMAS  B.  WALKER 

[Mr.  Thomas  B.  Walker,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  is  the  veteran  timber  land  ownCTamJ 
lumberman  of  the  Northwest.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  individual  holder  of  pine  landd  in  the 
country.  Aside  from  his  lumber  interests,  Mr.  Walker  has  been  identified  in  a  large  variety  of  wap 
with  the  public  affairs  of  the  Northwest.  He  is  a  beloved  benefactor  of  his  adopted  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, where  he  has  built  suburbs,  street  railways,  and  business  structures,  besides  being  known  as  the 
father  of  its  public  library.  His  art  gallery,  which  he  opens  to  the  public,  contains  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  private  collections  in  the  country. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Walker  takes  the  view  that  the  admission  of  free  lumber  from  Canada  necessi- 
tates the  slaughtering  of  our  own  forests,  because  the  timber  owners  would  be  comf)elled  to  utilize  only 
the  best  parts  of  the  tree,  leaving  the  rest  to  go  to  waste.  Strong  arguments  are  urged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  but  Mr.  Walker  has  always  presented  his  views  with  sincerity  and  force,  and  he  h 
not  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  modern  forestry.  This  articfc 
of  his  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  convictions  regarding  the  preservation  of  privately 
owned  American  tracts  of  timber. — The  Editor.] 


npHE  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade  is,  in 
^  effect,  that  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  lum- 
ber to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  production, 
iind  by  thus  making  the  cutting  of  lumber  in 
the  United  States  unprofitable,  our  forests  will 
remain  to  a  large  extent  uncut  and  preserved 
for  future  use.  The  statesmanship  that 
offers  this  as  a  reason  for  the  discrimination 
against  the  lumber  industry  exhibits  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  essential  facts  and  conditions 
involved,  and  a  tendency  to  withhold  from 
those  engaged  in  it  such  fair  treatment  as  has 
usually  been  accorded  to  all  other  industries. 
The  fact  that  Eastern  Canada  is  no  longer 
a  dangerous  competitor,  by  reason  of  the 
exhaustion  of  her  timber  supply  through 
favorable  conditions  of  cheap  production  and 
delivery,  will  no  longer  be  of  benefit  to  our 
Eastern  States  of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania, 
or  to  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
for  the  forest  lands  of  these  States  have  also 
been  to  an  equal  or  even  greater  extent 
denuded.  Nor  will  it  materially  help  the 
Pacific  States,  from  which  the  principal  fu- 
ture timber  supply  is  to  come,  because  these 
Western  forests  are  being  wasted  from  the 


same  causes  and  at  about  the  same  rapid 
rate  as  have  been  the  forests  of  the  East 

In  the  report  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission to  the  President  we  find  the  following 
summary: 

The  total  yearly  growth  of  our  forests  is  less  than 
7,000,000,000  of  cubic  feet ;  we  take  from  the  forests 
each  year,  including  waste  in  logging  and  manu- 
factures, 23,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  annual  production.  Not  less  than  , 
50,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  is  burned  mtr 
annually,  and  since  1870  forest  fires  have  each  j-ear 
destroyed  an  average  of  fifty  lives  and  $50,000,000 
worth  of  timber.  One-fourth  of  the  standing  tim- 
ber is  left  or  otherwise  lost  in  logging;  the  lx)xing 
of  long-leaf  pine  for  turpentine  has  destroyed  one- 
fifth  of  the  forests  worked;  the  loss  in  the  mill  is 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  timber  sa»"ed; 
and  the  loss  in  the  mill  product,  from  seasoning  and 
fitting  from  use,  is  from  one-seventh  to  one-fourth. 
In  other  words,  only  320  feet  of  lumber  is  used  for 
every  1000  feet  that  stood  in  the  forest. 

That  is  to  say  that,  according  to  this  in- 
voice, more  than  two-thirds  of  the  available 
timber  supply  has  been  wasted.  In  the  newer 
and  larger  timber  regions  there  is  but  litdc 
difference  now  in  the  process  of  waste  ami 
practically    no    consideration    whatever  i^ 
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given  to  reforesting  or  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
luture  supply. 

Now,  why  this  waste  and  who  or  what  is 
resp)onsible  for  it?  Have  the  men  engaged  in 
manufacturing  the  lumber  wasted  it  without 
cause  or  reason?  If  a  reasonable  return  could 
have  been  obtained  through  conservative 
methods,  why  were  they  not  used?  There 
is  no  more  inclination  toward  vandalism  or 
undesirable  citizenship  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  lumber  than 
among  those  in  any  other  occupation.  The 
truth  is  that  wasting  has  not  been  optional; 
it  has  been  mandatory.  Public  policy  brought 
the  price  of  the  low  grades  of  lumber  below 
the  co#  of  pmduction,  and  to  put  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  low-grade  lumber  into  the 
market  would  have  still  further  reduced  the 
price  with  a  consequent  greater  loss. 

Had  the  methotls  pursued  in  the  past  by 
the  Government  in  managing  the  forests  been 
intentionally  designed  to  waste  the  timber 
and  render  reforesting  impossible,  no  more  cer- 
tain plan  to  accomplish  this  could  have  been 
devised.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  forestry  policies  in  force  at  present,  and 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  great  timbered 
areas  of  the  West, — whence  in  large  part  the 
national  supply  of  the  future  is  to  come, — 
will  continue  to  operate  as  they  have  in  the 
past  and  produce  the  same  results. 

A  great  error  has  been  that  the  features  of 
forestry  that  have  been  discussed  and  in- 
vestigated are  not  fundamental,  and  they  will 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
subject  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  practica- 
ble plan  of  conservation. 

The  investigation  and  discussion  of  forestry 
problems  have  been  limited  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  what  the  National  Forestry  Commis- 
sion has  named  the  invoice.  This  is  directed 
to  giving  the  exterU  and  the  detail  of  the  process 
by  which  our  forests  are  being  wasted,  but 
the  really  vital  points, — those  that  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  question  of  effective 
conservation — ^namely,  the  causes  and  the 
responsibility  for  warding  the  forests,  have 
been  largely  overlooked  Or  ignored. 

That  the  forests  have  been  cut  down,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half  of  the 
entire  supply  of  pine,  and  that  the  prevailing 
methods  of  forestry  will  rapidly  e^diaust  the 
remainder,  has  been  fully  shown.  But  that 
the  wasteful  methods  are  simply  the  result  of 
other  causes  has  not  been  recognized;  and, 
unless  these  causes  are  considered  and  reme- 
died, their  continued  existence  will  have  the 
effect  of  consuming  the  remainder  of  the 
forests. 


The  three  factors  that  have  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  wasting  of  oiu*  forests 
have  been:  (i)  The  discriminating  tariff 
schedules  on  liunber;  (2)  the  timber  land 
laws  and  the  method  of  their  administration, 
and  (3)  the  burdensome  taxation  of  stand- 
ing timber  by  States  and  counties.  And  if 
these  factors  are  not  eliminated,  they  will 
certainly  result  in  the  entire  destruction  of 
our  forests.  Each  year  that  passes  without 
the  appUcation  of  efficient  measures  of  con- 
servation will  make  it  more  difficult  to  pro- 
vide for  a  future  timber  supply.  The  single 
object  of  our  lumber  tariffs  and  forest  admin- 
istration hitherto  seems  to  have  been  to 
secure  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  lumber, 
without  regard  to  the  questions  of  economy, 
the  future  welfare  of  the  pubUc,  or  the  equi- 
table treatment  of  those  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber industry. 

The  factor  contributing  most  to  prevent 
the  economical  management  of  our  forests 
has  been  the  denying  of  adequate  tariff  pro- 
tection against  Canadian  imf)orts.  This  has 
put  American  lumbermen  at  a  disadvantage 
and  made  impracticable  the  conservative 
handling  of  our  forest  resources.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  the  extremely  favorable  treatment 
of  the  Canadian  Itmibermen  by  their  govern- 
ment in  furnishing  direct  to  them  in  large, 
compact  holdings  the  finest  bodies  of  pine 
at  nominal  prices  and  free  from  taxation. 
Discriminating  laws  have  hindered  and  handi- 
capped the  American  lumberman,  compelling 
him  to  pay  a  comparatively  high  price  for  his 
timber  supply.  This,  when  added  to  the  higher 
rate  of  taxes  and  interest  on  the  investment, 
together  with  the  greater  cost  of  produc- 
tion, should  entitle  the  lumber  interests  to  a 
larger  tariff  protection  than  exists  in  the  case 
of  any  other  commodity  produced  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  Only  by  such  larger  tariff  pro- 
tection can  the  low  grades  of  timber  bring 
sufficient  return  to  avoid  their  being  wasted 
and  the  extra  cost  of  conservation  be  paid. 

Also  greatly  harmful  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation is  the  excessive  and  discriminating 
tax  on  growing  timber.  Standing  timber  is 
subject  to  an  annual  tax  running  for  all  the 
years  that  the  milling  plant  is  in  operation 
until  the  timber  is  cut.  On  investigation 
this  taxation  has  been  found  to  be  so  excessive 
a  burden  on  the  timber  as  to  render  conserva- 
tion practically  impossible,  and  to  necessitate 
radical  changes  which  have  been  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  by  all  those  who  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.     If  the  investigation  had 
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extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  two  demands  reduced  tariffs  and  lower  costs  of 

most  fundamental  atuses  responsible  for  the  living  may  be  a  fair  sample  of  modem  politics, 

wasting  of  the  forests  in  the  past,  a  very  But  it  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  cer- 

favorable  outcome  of  the  conservation  move-  tain  reversal  of  free-trade  sentiment  which 

ment  might  with  reason  have  been  antid-  will  undoubtedly  follow  as  a  result  of  a  cd- 

pated.     For  it  is  obvious  that  these  causes  lapsed  prosperity.    Neither  does  it  take  into 

must  be  reckoned  with  in  discussing  any  account  the  more  permanent  public  senti- 

practicable  plan  for  the  conservative  handling  ment  in  favor  of  the  conservation  of  the  for- 

of  the  remaining  timber  and  for  providing  a  ests,  which  conservation  will  receive  an  ir- 

continuous  timber  supply.  remediable  setback  from  a  low  tariff  or  free 

The  National  Forest  Service,  under  the  trade.     Moreover,  the  trade  balances  now  in 

preceding  administration  as  also  under  the  our  favor  will  be  promptly  turned  against  us, 

present  one,  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  Free  trade  would  give  the  northwestern  Amer- 

radical  changes  in  the  management  of  our  ican  railroads  and  milling  interests  a  larger 

forests  and  for  cooperation  by  all  concerned,  supply  of  freight  to  carry  and  grind,  but  it 

Mr.  Graves,  the  present  head  of  the  service,  would  add  a  still  greater  final  hiHX  of^ost  to 

in  his  address  at  the  last  annual-  meeting  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests, 

the  American  Forestry  Association,  said  on  The  great  expense  of  efficient  measures  for 

this  point:  protection  against  fire,  the  extra  cost  of  re- 
foresting, added  to  that  of  conservative  log- 

The  conditions  which  prevent  private  owners  ging  and  manufacturing,  and  the  heavy  caTT)- 

from  practising  forestry  must  be  changed.     He  ing  charges  of  taxes  and  interest  on  the  invest- 

must  be  given  pubhc  aid  and  protection  from  fire;  ^"  «.     ^„„«^4.    u^   ^^^    „.u«^    ♦u^    ^^^^   f«, 

there  must  be  a  reasonable  system  of  taxation  of  ^^'^^^    ^^^^^t    be    met    when    the    pnce   for 

growing  timber.    There  must  be  cooperation  in  common  lumber  IS  legislated  down  to  a  point 

meeting  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  business  below  the  COSt  of  production.      Without  CO- 

which  tend  to  stand  in  the  way  of  conservation,  operation  and  fair  treatment  and  encourare- 

The  practice  of  forestry  by  private  owners  must  be    ^^^^   r^,  ^u«   ^^«^«^,«4.:,.«  u a\: ^f  Tk- 

brought   about   through    tlie  assistance  and   co-  "^^"^  ^^r  the  conservative  handhng  of  the 

operation   by   the  federal   c;overnment   and   the  forests,  conservation  Cannot  be  accomphshed, 

States.  and  time  will  fully  prove  it.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  practical  measures  lumbering  may  be 

The  possibilities  of  and  responsibilities  for  maintained  as  a  perp>etual  American  industr)* 
conservation  of  the  forests  rest  with  the  pub-  of  great  profit  and  importance  to  the  people 
lie.  If  the  necessity  for  cooperation  and  for  of  the  country.  But  if  such  measures  are  not 
the  providing  of  means  for  conservatively  taken,  the  industry  will  in  a  comparati\'eiy 
handling  the  forests  are  not  recognized,  the  few  years  be  in  large  part  destroyed.  That 
responsibility  will  not  be  chargeable  to  the  a  large  part  of  our  forest  resources  has  already 
lumberman.  Conservation  is  of  far  greater  been  destroyed  is  admitted  by  all,  and  that 
value  to  the  public  than  to  those  engaged  in  under  existing  conditions  the  process, of  an- 
lumbering.  The  entire  product  and  industrial  nihilation  will  continue  until  the  remainder 
advantage  go  to  the  public,  while  only  a  com-  is  also  exhausted,  is  likewise  true.  Shall  the 
paratively  small  fraction  of  profit  goes  to  the  problem  remain  unsolved?  Its  days  of  use- 
timber-land  owners.  Under  conservation  the  fulness  as  a  theme  for  orators  and  editors  are 
margins  of  profits  may  not  be  greatly,  if  any,  past.  The  time  for  devising  practical  melh- 
increased  above  the  much  greater  cost  of  ods  for  conservation  is  already  many  year^ 
conservation  methods.  The  public's  ad-  .overdue.  To  put  new  statutory  obligation> 
vantages  will  be  multiplied  or  increased  in  the  and  burdens  upon  the  timber  and  lumber  in- 
course  of  time  beyond  computation.  terests  will  only  accelerate  and  make  addi- 

And  now  to  enter  improvidently  into  a  tionally  certain  the  wasting  of  the  remaining 

more  permanent   and  unchangeable  agree-  forests.     Instead  of  piling  more  burdens  on 

ment  with  Canada  for  free  imports  of  lumber  the  industry,  some  of  the  long-existing  ont- 

and  farm  products  is  another  deadly  blow  to  must  be  removed  and  helpful  cooperation 

conservation.    To  adopt  such  a  course  under  given  if  conservation  is  to  be  made  to  an> 

pressure  of  a  temporary  public  opinion  that  great  extent  successful. 
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WHERE  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   FAIL 

EVERY  citizen  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  boy  away  from  home  for 
rkmg  generation  at  heart  wiU  endorse  ^is  holiday  with  that  of  boys  of  alniost  any  othc  r 

,7^^  *^^   il     -A      -J     ^ Vi  V.  „,.,          ^  nationahty,  to  realize  how  far  short  he  falls  m  con- 

thcdaun  made  by  President  M.  C.  Wilson,  of  sideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  even  in 

the  Alabama  State  Normal  School,  in  the  matters  of  ordinary  ^ood  breeding.     Smartne>s 

Educational  Review,   that   "the  public  cer-  and  knowineness  ^re  his  desiderata,  not  quiet  di^- 

tainly  has  the  right  to  expect  from  our  pub-  "^^^  ^"^  self-control. 

iic-school  system  approximately  some  such  ^he  same  writer  draws  an  equaUy  unfavor- 

results  as  th^:  a  preparation  for  eammg  ^ble  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  scholarship, 

a  hyeWiood,  the  devetopment  of  moral  fiber,  whereas  many  Germans  who  have  learned 

a  fau:  degree  of  scholarship,  or  at  least  a  de-  English  in  their  schools  speak  it  fairly  well, 

sire  to  learn  more  after  leavmg  school,  an  ^ead  it  with  ease,  and  consume  a  surprising 

appreciation  of  the  beautiful  mart  and  nature  amount  of  good  English  Hterature,  comparu- 

and  a  deep  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  ^j^^,    ^^^  ^|  ^ur  high-school  graduates  can 

That  these  results  have  been  attamed  m  ^^^^  German  intelligibly,  or  read  it  outside 

thousands  of  cases,  there  can  be  httle  doubt,  ^j^^jj.  text-books 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  open  question  g^^  ^^  j^^s^  -^^  ^^it  making  of  good  citizens 
whetiier  the  school  helps  a  reasonably  large  ^^^  in  creating  a  reverence  for  the  law  the 
percentage  of  children  m  these  particulars,  g^^ools  must  be  doing  their  part.  Not  so, 
That  boys  and  gu-k  come  from  the  schools  according  to  Uie  article  under  notice. 
with  little  preparation  for  work,  is  the  com- 
plaint heard  from  the  business  houses,  the  We  do  not  respect  our  laws,  unless  we  approve  of 
farms,  and  every  class  of  industry.  We  are  them;  we  openly  claim  our  right  to  violate  those 
told:  ^^^^  ^^  disapprove.     Public  officers  charged  with 

^  their  execution  plead  inability  to  enforce  them  l)c- 

The  schools  have  given  the  children  an   'educa-  cause  of  their  unpopularity.     There  is  a  strong 

tion  "  which  does  not  fit  them  to  earn  a  living,  and  feeling  that  penalties  for  crime  may  be  evaded,  and 

which  in  some  cases  even  unfits  them  for  this  de-  when  evaded,  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  felt  to 

sired  end.  .  .  .  The  boys  and  girls  starting  their  bear  with  it  no  inherent  turpitude.  ...  In  all  of 

careers  as  breadwinners  may  have  some  sort  of  the  schools  the  children  are  taught  civics  with  the 

education  that  will  help  them  in  learning  a  business  purpose  of  making  good  citizens  of  them,  but  ap- 

or  trade,  but  they  must  first  serve  an  apprentice-  parently  with  results  as  fruitless  as  those  of  efforts 

ship  on  low  wages  or  none,  before  they  arrive  at  the  jn  other  directions. 
point  to  which  the  school  is  expected  to  bring  them. 

Why  are  children  in  purely  agricultural  regions  ^s  to  the  remedy  for  Uie  existing  state  of 

eiven  the  same  course  of  study  as  those  in  mining  .,  .            ,        ^.        ,  -^  ,                      ^  •    u-u    i  • 

^ons  or  manufacturing  centers?  ...  As  far  al  ^^1"^^  educational— have  we  not  imbibed  in 

school  preparation  goes,  the  boy  from  the  school  in  our  schools  the  American  spirit  of  hurry  and 

the  mining  town  or  the  manufacturing  city  is  quite  rush?     **We  hurry  at  our  meals,  our  pleas- 

as  well  prepared  to  earn  his  bread  on  the  farm  as  ^^es,  our  devotions,  our  business,  and  our 

the  boy  from  the  niral  school.  u     i        u                J                 i         i  •          r 

'  schools,  where  we  deny  ourselves  leisure  for 

As  regards  moral  traming,  the  writer  of  the  reflection,  comparison,  digestion,  assimilation 

article   under   notice   cannot   see   that    the  and  enjoyment."   There  must  be  hurry  on  the 

schools  give  any  better  raison  d'Hre.  Part  of  both  teacher  and  scholar  to  get  the 

day's  work  through,  and  no  time  for  practical 

We  hear  it  said,  not  in  defense  but  in  the  way  of  application  of  the  day's  lessons.    What  might 

boasting,  that  our  great  public-school  system  pro-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  better  matters  is,  instead  of  droj)- 

motes  roorauty  by  demanding  punctuality  in  at-  .                   ^ .,         u*     *.   r         *i-            •     i 

tendance,  accuracy  of  work.  Lnesty,  respect  for  pmgsomeof  the  subjects  from  the  curriculum, 

the  rights  of  others,  and  subordination  of  individual  as  might  be  proposed,  to  forbear  cramming 

good  to  community  interest.  .  .  .  Teachers  know  qU  this  intellectual  food  into  each  individual, 

that  the  P^'^^^*'^^^'''^?^^^^^^^  e^sTin^l"nd  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  smaller  amounts,  so  that  some 

citing  by  its  mShalriS^l  mlt^s'^of  proZtbn,  P^rt  of  each  subject  might  be  assimilated. 
it  stifles  self-respect  by  a  kind  of  espionage,  while 

its  arbitrary  rulings  are  not  calculated  to  produce  We  might  better  follow  the  example  of  the  Or- 

morality  df'^any  shape.  ...  As  to  respect  for  the  rrjans  by  differentiating  the  schools,  having  ont- 

rights  of  others,  one  needs  only  to  compare  the  kind  for  commercial,  another  for  agricultural,  ai.- 
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other  for  trade  education,  combining  in  each' school   earn  a  livelihood^  this  or  some  kindred  plan 

work  with  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  the  work    ^^,,1^    K,.;r./»   .vi^^^.   ^c    «-u«    ^u:i^ «.^   ♦!»« 

to  be  followed  by  the  child  after  leaving  school.         would   bring  more  of    the   children    to  the 

high  school ;  for  were  the  work  mvested  with 
Besides  furnishing  the  means  of  making  our  some  Hfe,  children  would  not  be  in  a  hurry- 
schools  really  efficient  in  training  children  to   to  drop  it. 


FACTS  ABOUT   COLD   STORAGE 


A  GOOD  many  American  housekeepers  will, 
^^  we  think,  be  somewhat  confounded  when 
they  come  to  read  the  facts  presented  by  Mr. 
L.  E.  Theiss  in  his  article  on  "Cold  Stor- 
age and  the  Cost  of  Living"  in  the  Pictorial 
Review  (New  York).  These  facts  are  sub- 
mitted as  a  reply  to  some  observations  made 
by  an  imaginary  **Mr.  Brown"  to  his  wife 
concerning  the  high  prices  charged  for  cer- 
tain commodities  in  daily  use.  Brown,  on 
being  informed  by  his  better  half  that  oranges 
are  40  cents  a  dozen,  eggs  42  cents  a  dozen, 
sirloin  steak  30  cents  a  pound,  and  butter 
37  cents  a  pound,  launches  out  in  a  violent 
tirade  against  the  cold-storage  companies, 
arraigning  them  in  the  following  terms: 

"These  cold-storage  men  simply  rob  us.  I  read 
the  other  day  that  there  were  fourteen  million 
dozen  eggs  in  storage,  and  here  we  are  paying 
twice  what  eggs  are  worth.  Something  ought  to 
be  done  al>out  it. 

"  They  not  only  rob  us,  but  they  poison  us  as 
well.  I  was  reading  in  the  paper  to-day  about 
some  chickens  that  had  been  in  cold  storage  three 
years.  They  were  so  bad  they  had  turned  green; 
yet  a  butcher  was  trying  to  sell  them  at  a  high 
price.  Half  the  stuff  these  fellows  sell  is  rotten. 
They  combine  to  buy  up  all  the  poultry,  butter 
and  eggs,  and  keep  it  for  years  till  they  force  the 
price  way  up.  They  make  so  much  profit  on  it 
that  they  don't  care  if  some  of  it  does  rot.  It 
helps  to  keep  the  price  high.  And  the  packers  do 
just  the  same  with  the  meat.  I  tell  you  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done  about  it." 

Mr.  Theiss  admits  that  there  was  "a  lot 
of  truth"  in  what  Brown  said,  but  that  the 
latter,  instead  of  reasoning  out  his  conclu- 
sions, jumped  at  them.  To  begin  with,  the 
cold-storage  man  merely  does  on  a  large  scale 
what  every  good  housekeeper  does  on  a  small 
scale  when  she  buys  perishable  food  on  Sat- 
urday and  puts  it  away  in  the  refrigerator 
for  the  Sunday  dinner,  a  cold-storage  plant 
being  simply  an  enlarged  refrigerator.  The 
cold-storage  man,  too,  ''buys  food  on  the 
Saturday  of  plenty  and  holds  it  for  the  Sun- 
day of  scarcity."  Eggs  bought  in  April  are 
kept  till  December;  chickens  bought  in  the 
fall  are  stored  still  spring;  apples  stored  in 
November  are  carried  till  March. 

Thus  when  the  Sunday  of  scarcity  comes  round, 
storage  brings  about  a  condition  of  plenty. 


where  normally  there  would  be  a  dearth;  and  if 
the  cold-storage  products  have  kept  well,  they 
are  of  better  quality  than  fresh  food  produced  in 
the  current  season.  So  that  cold  storage,  in  theory 
at  least,  is  a  great  blessing.  It  saves  us  from  worry 
over  our  Sunday  dinner. 

Equally  beneficial  is  the  influence  of  cold 
storage  on  production*itseIf.  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  cold  storage,  "fish  used  to  lie  in 
mountains  on  the  wharves,  waiting  to  be 
carried  of!  by  farmers  for  fertilizer.  Com- 
mission men  will  tell  you  of  the  tons  and 
tons  of  fruit  that  used  to  rot  on  their  hands." 

Neither  the  fisherman  nor  the  farmer  got  any- 
thing for  his  labor  of  production.  The  result  was 
a  lessened  supply  for  a  time,  and  higher  prices. 
The  fat  years  were  followed  by  lean  ones.  Thus 
the  producer  was  harmed,  and  the  consumer  not 
benefited,  for  glut-time  prices  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  food  in  the  period 
of  scarcity. 

Brown's  statement,  that  the  cold-storage 
men  bought  up  food  products  and  held  them 
till  they  had  forced  the  price  up,  is  disposed 
of  by  Mr.  Theiss  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Excepting  the  big  meat  packers,  only  a  very 
few  of  the  men  who  deal  in  cold-storage  products 
own  cold-storage  plants.  New  York,  for  instance, 
is  the  center  of  an  enormous  cold-storage  fish  busi- 
ness, yet  not  at  single  fish  concern  in  New  York 
owns  a  cold-storage  plant.  Cold-storage  planrs 
are  built  and  operatecl  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sell- 
ing  refrigeration.  Anybody  can  buy  that  refriger- 
ation, just  as  anybody  can  rent  space  in  any  other 
kind  of  warehouse.  There  are  one  thousand  coU- 
storage  plants  in  America.  Each  of  these  plants 
has  scores  and  scores  of  customers,  and  each  of 
these  customers  is  in  keen  competition  with  all  his 
fellows.  To  combine  them  would  be  about  as 
difficult  as  to  combine  the  farmers.  So  that  the 
"food  trust  **  we  hear  so  much  about  is  very  largely 
a  myth. 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Brown  that  he  had  read  that  i4,cx)o,ooo 
dozen  eggs  were  held  in  storage,  Mr.  Theiss 
presents  figures,  given  to  a  United  States 
Senate  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the 
total  egg  production  for  19 10  was  21,500,- 
000,000  of  which  only  5  per  cent,  weni  into 
cold  storage.  Similarly  the  president  of  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association  testi- 
fied that  only  "4  to  6  percent  of  butter 
and  eggs  ever  got  into  storage,**     So  that 
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•*the  cold-storage  plant  is  really  a  big  food 
reservoir  that  dams  back  the  flood  in  freshet 
times  and  holds  the  surplus  for  the  season  of 
drought," 

As  dted  above,  Mr.  Brown  had  read  that 
chickens  had  been  kept  in  storage  for  three 
years.  Such  things  have  happened.  But 
usually  the  period  of  storage  is  only  a  few 
montl^.  On  this  point  the  following  table 
is  illuminating: 


Average  Storage 
Pboouct  Period 

Poultry 6  months 

EgKS 6 

fSE 6 

Fresh  meat 6 

Butter 6 

Apples 2         " 

Celery i 

Dried  fruit 6 


Maximum 

lo    months 

lO 
12 
12 
10 

6 
3 

12 


That  the  cold-storage  charges  do  not  ap- 
preciably raise '  the  cost  of  food  is  shown 
by  the  charges  themselves,  which  are:  For 
eggs,  two  cents  a  dozen  for  six  months;  but- 
ter, one-sixth  of  a  cent  a  month  per  pound; 
poultry  one  cent  per  poimd  for  six  months. 
Practically  all  of  our  meat  is  stored  by  the 
packers  themselves;  and  the  average  price 
"when  the  storage  man  is  through  with  it'* 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Theiss,  approximately 
eight  cents  a  pound.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  cold 
storage  for  the  real  cause  of  high  prices. 

Conversely,  it  may  be  asked,  if  storage 
charges  amount  to  so  little,  why  do  they 
prevent  the.  long  holding  of  food  products  ? 
The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Theiss  is  that 
food  dealers  handle  their  commodities  on  a 
very  narrow  margin  of  profit. 


JAPAN'S  SOCIAL   EVOLUTION 


\X/'HATEVER  differences  of  opinion  may 
^^  exist  with  regard  to  certain  elements  in 
the  Japanese  character,  there  is  one  feature 
concerning  which  all  must  agree,  and  that  is 
a  remarkable  quickness  to  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages of  Western  educational  and  social 
customs.  And  these  advantages  once  recog- 
nized, no  time  is  lost  in  paving  the  way  for 
their  adoption.  It  was  in  1854,  when  Japan 
was  again  thrown  open  to  Western  inter- 
course, that  reforms  of  every  sort  became  im- 
perative, if  the  nation  as  such  was  to  show  a 
united  front  in  the  face  of  imminent  dan- 
ger of  utter  wreck  and  ruin.  The  Oriental 
Economic  Review  (New  York)  admits  that 
two  important  changes  were  introduced 
mainly  through  American  influence;  namely, 
an  anti-opium  policy  and  the  proclamation  of 
religious  toleration  and  freedom.  The  dis- 
banding of  the  samurai,  or  hereditary  sol- 
diery, and  the  prohibition  of  their  wearing 
two  swords,  says  the  same  journal,  cleared 
the  way  for  the  political  equality  of  the  four 
classes — the  gentry,  the  agriculturists,  the 
artisans,  and  the  merchants;  and  this  political 
emancipation  led  to  a  national  system  of  com- 
pulsory education  enabling  the  masses  to 
choose  their  own  occupation. 

When  a  constitution  was  granted  the  people, 
they  began  the  reform  of  their  social  conduct 
independently  of  political  interference.  Con- 
cerning the  results  that  have  followed  we  read: 

One  thing  is  firmly  established  in  the  Japanese 
mind — ^the  necessity  for  the  education  of  woman. 
The  legalizing  of  the  so-called  social  evil  was  much 
criticized  at  one  time,  although  public  sentiment 


acquiesced  in  the  existing  system  with  its  strict 
segregation  and  hygienic  laws,  considering  that  the 
evil  appears  in  some  countries  in  more  demoralizing 
forms.  The  adoption  of  modern  conveniences  of 
travel  has  taught  the  propriety  of  giving  seats  to  old 
people  and  women,  and  this  is  merely  one  instance 
of  many  in  which  family  etiquette  or  class  consider- 
ation has  been  modified  to  meet  present  conditions. 

As  is  commonly  the  case  in  a  country  eager 
for  reform,  there  were  many  wild  schemes  of 
regeneration  proposed  in  Japan.  One  reformer 
suggested  the  improvement  of  the  racial 
features  of  the  Japanese  by  intermarriages 
with  Caucasians;  another,  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  transplanted  in  Japanese 
soil;  a  third,  that  English  should  become  the 
national  language.  Commenting  on  these 
the  Oriental  Economic  Review  says: 

Not  from  mixed  marriages,  but  through  sanitary 
and  hygienic  measures  is  the  physique  of  the  rising 
generation  noticeably  improving.  Instead  of  using 
religion  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  politicians, 
all  faiths  and  cults  are  allowed,  that  man  may 
be  regenerated  from  his  own  inner  consciousness. 
Linguistic  reformers  now  prop<3se  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  the  national  system  of  writing  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  or  of  a  new 
scientific  one.  The  problem  of  national  dress  is 
still  awaiting -solution  because  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  strike  the  golden  mean  which  will  com- 
bine the  grace  of  our  native  kimono  and  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  Western  clothing.  In  the  meantime 
we  cannot  but  keep  to  the  dual  arrangement  <>f 
wearing  the  native  dress  for  home  and  social  pur- 
poses and  the  other  for  public  and  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  Japanese  costume,  as  the  custom  of 
sitting,  is  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  architect- 
ure of  the  country,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  influ- 
enced by  the  volcanic  character  of  the  land. 

Both  Buddhists  and  Christians  have  organized 
temperance  societies,  and  Parliament  has  pmssed  a 
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law  prohibiting  minors  from  smoking.  .  .  .  Peace  social  reformers  that  women  should  join  their 
societies,  and  societies  for  the  humane  protection  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  so  that  the  presr 
of  animals  have  been  organized.  In  the  domain  ence  of  geisha  girls  would  no  more  be  required  as 
of  theatrical  improvement,  the  shortening  of  the  enliveners  of  the  occasion.  ...  To  the  brilliant 
hours,  the  abolition  of  tea-houses  surrounding  a  success  of  its  sanitary  plans  was  due  in  great  mea»- 
theatre,  and  the  mingling  of  actors  and  actresses  ure  the  triumph  of  the  Japanese  army  on  the  h^ttle- 
on  the  same  stage  are  among  the  points  suggested  field;  but  sanitation  is  still  an  ever-growing  prob- 
to  bring  dramatic  entertainment  within  easy  reach  lem.  The  modern  system  of  factory  labor  is  now 
of  all  and  melodrama  nearer  to  real  life.  For  urging  on  our  attention  the  need  of  protecting  work- 
dinner  parties  and  other  festivities,  it  is  desired  by  ers  in  general,  and  women  and  children  in  particular. 


IBSEN  AND  TOLSTOY:    ALIKE   YET   UNLIKE 


A  GRAPHIC  parallel  between  Ibsen  and 
^^  Tolstoy  is  suggested  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  Russian  reviews.  Says  the 
author  of  the  article,  which  by  the  way,  has 
attracted  much  attention 'in  Russia: 

Both  abounded  in  "material"  from  which  kings 
arc  made,  as  one  of  Ibsen's  dramas  is  called  the 
original,  "The  Pretenders  to  the  Throne."  Both 
had  their  own  clearly  defined  and  "truly  royal" 
task  in  life,  and  both  were  rebels.  Both  wished  to 
free  the  human  soul  from  all  that  accumulated  on 
its  outside.  Both  were  enemies  of  all  dogmas  and 
everything  dogmatic.  Both  denied  limitations, 
not  excluding  that  which  is  usually  glorified  under 
the  name  of  patriotism.  E^ch  went  through  his 
life  in  his  own  distinct  path,  and  the  precipice  be- 
tween these  two  paths  was  defined  by  the  pecuHar- 
ities  of  the  chosen  paths.  It  is  well  known  that 
Tolstoy  did  not  like  Ibsen  and  never  recognized 
him  as  a  literary  artist.  The  reason  for  this 
diversity  is  not  in  the  symbolism  and  technical 
peculiarities  of  Ibsen's  works,  but  it  is  in  the  polar- 
ity of  their  viewpoints  as  to  the  method  of  living 
which  should  be  considered  right.  One  was  the 
apostle  of  self-humiliation.  The  other  was  the 
poet  of  human  pride.  One  loved — ^always  wished 
to  love  his  neighbor,  the  "near"  man,  such  as  he 
is  now  in  the  present  moment  with  all  of  his  de- 
fects; the  other  preferred  to  see  in  his  dreams  the 
far-off  man,  such  as  he  should  become  in  the  future. 
One  dreamed  about  the  quiet  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  The  other  thought  only  of  the  proud  king- 
dom of  man  on  earth.  Thus  both  rebels  went  on 
different  roads,  although  both  directed  their  steps 
toward  the  same  distant  goal, — the  moral  libera- 
tion of  man  and  his  life,  taken  both  collectively  and 
individually.  And,  after  all,  these  two  different 
roads  actually  intersected  in  the  ^uise  of  Brand, 
Ibsen's  country  pastor.  One  "mvented"  *^''' 
type,  and  the  other  enacted  him  in  his  life. 


this 


These  are  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
article  which  appears  in  the  Rjisskoye  Bo- 
gaslrStvo,  It  was  written  a  propos  the  newly 
published  letters  of  Tolstoy,  which  as  the 
editor,  the  well-known  Russian  critic,  A.  E. 
Ryedko,  claims,  reveal  to  the  public  more  of 
Tolstoy's  inner  self  than  all  of  his  other  works 
put  together.  In  this  article  we  really  have 
a  concise  comparison  of  the  personal  ethics 
v>f  the  two  great  writers  of  the  world  whose 
deaths  are  fresh  as  yet  in  the  world's  memory, 
"he  author  assumes  most  of  Ibsen's  personal 


views  represented  in  the  character  of  Brand, 
and  those  of  Tolstoy  as  shown  in  his  letters. 
With  all  of  the  apparent  f)essimism  of 
Ibsen,  we  are  reminded,  he  was  a  man  who 
firmly  believed  in  himianity  and  in  its  essen- 
tial goodness.  Ibsen  believed  that  all  the 
evil  in  the  world  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
individual  has  not  freedom  enough,  that  the 
individual  oppresses  himself^  his  true  nature, 
because  of  the  false  social  conditions,  **  Free 
the  man,"  says  Ibsen,  "from  this  serfdom  of 
spirit,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  proud  and 
beautiful  personality  will  prevail  on  earth." 

Hence  Ibsen's  cult,  his  cult  of  the  "task  of  life" 
which  would  convert  every  life  into  the  free  wor- 
ship of  common  welfare.  Hence  his  peculiariry  of 
a  "builder."  Requiring  life  to  be  built  on  an 
ideal  foiindation,  he  fears  not  at  all  to  entrust  the 
building  of  it  to  the  free  man  possessed  of  all  of  his 
passions.  The  man  of  to-day  disposes  badly  of  his 
involuntary  work,  but  the  man  of  the  future  w\\\ 
gladly  execute  his  freely  chosen  task  of  life.  For 
it  he  will  endure  hardship  and  sacrifices  because 
this  task  will  be  the  very  best  part  of  his  own  self. 
Such  is  Brand,  the  pastor,  the  type  of  man  with 
Ibsen's  turn  of  mind  and  soul.  On  his  pastoral 
(i.  f.,  human)  way,  Brand  "falls,"  "rises,"  and 
finally  dies,  in  the  name  of  his  task,  beaten  with 
stones  and  abandoned  by  his  followers,  having  al- 
ready sarcificed  his  only  child  and  his  dearly  be- 
loved wife.  For  this  enormous  character  oif  lb- 
sen's  creation  all  of  these  sufferings  were  not  suffi- 
cient. Brand  says  in  one  place:  "Our  duty  is  to 
wish  with  all  our  souls  for  that  which  can  be  done 
either  on  a  small  or  on  a  large  scale,  within  the 
limits  of  such  sufferings,  toils,  and  struggle.  Rut 
we  must  also  stand  to  the  end,  and  l>c  ready  to 
undergo  all  trials  of  soul  and  body." 

In  all  the  views  of  Ibsen  on  that  which  is 
necessary  to  improve  universal  life  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  word  with  which  Tolstoy  would 
agree,  and  yet,  when  giving  the  characteris- 
tics of  Brand  as  of  Ibsen's  type  of  highest 
human  value,  we  have  already  entered  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  Tolstoy's  letters.  The 
innermost  code  of  ethics  to  which  *'our  pro- 
phet subjected  himself,  the  best  portrayal  of 
the  struggle  which  was  constantly  going  on 
between  his  way  of  living  and  his  ideals,  b 
given  to  us  in  these  letters  which  are  real  self- 
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revelations."    Here    are    some 
extracts  from  these  letters: 


I  am  thus  myself, — valuing  worldly  glory,  and 
yet  stmgjeling  against  it  with  all  the  fibers  of  my 
soul.     (1890.) 

I  cannot  cease  wishing  to  alter  my  life,  and  I  am 
tormenting  myself  trying  to  do  so,  for  I  puffer  from 
my  bad  life.     (1896.) 

I  am  very  much  oppressed  that  I  am  constantly 
waiting  for  the  "masters"  and  I  wish  to  have 
strength  enough  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
writing  for  Afanasy.*     (1896.) 

One  of  the  sacrifices  Tolstoy  makes  to  his 
God  of  Love  is  described  in  this  passage  of  a 
letter  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  artist,  N.  N. 
Ge,  in  1888. 

Here  [in  Moscow]  as  well  as  in  the  country  I  am 
continuing  to  abstain  from  working  with  my  pen, 

>  Afknasy  te  a  masculine  name  very  common  in  the  lower 
of  Riusla. 


illustrative  ^^^  imagine,  this  abstinence  gives  me  joy  and 
satisfaction.  Of  course  there  is  the  struggle 
against  the  habitual  egotistical  longing  to  protect 
myself  from  life  by  the  work  of  the  pen,  but  finally 
I  mastered  this  unconquerable  force  which  would 
make  me  write.  I  suppressed  this  inner  tribunal 
which  was  so  lenient  to  self,  and  which  used  to 
approve  of  all  of  my  wrongdoings. 


Tolstoy  investigated  and  considered  every- 
thing and  found  nothing  higher  than  the 
mutual  love  of  men,  says  the  author  in 
conclusion. 

This  feeling  was.  so  inexplicable  in  this  world  of 
evil  and  strife  that  he  (Tofstoy)  saw  in  it  the  li^ht 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  believed  in  it  all  his  life. 
After  he  conceived  of  this  belief  in  himself  he  gave 
up  to  it  his  life  to  the  end,  like  Brand;  and  he  com- 
pleted his  giving  on  the  25th  of  November  [when 
he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time]. 


A   REMARKABLE   LITERARY   PARTNERSHIP 

A  VERY  interesting  article  in  La  Revue  of 
^^  February  i  is  that  by  M.  Emile  Hinze- 
lin,  entitled  "The  Truth  about  Erckmann- 
Chatrian. " 

What  do  French  literary  historians  tell 
us  about  Erckmann-Chatrian?  he  asks.  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  Yet  Erckmann-Chatrian 
is  one  of  the  most  read,  and  after  Hugo  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  author  of  most  in 
demand  at  the  people's  libraries.  Erckmann 
was  bom  at  Phalsbourg  in  1822,  and  he  died 
at  Luneville  in  1898.  Chatrian,  his  collabo- 
rator, died  in  1886.  Erckmann-Chatrian  is 
described  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  histor- 
ical novel,  yet  the  personages  whom  he  makes 
live  and  speak  before  us  are  all  invented. 
All  his  works  are  pervaded  by  the  profoundest 
tenderness.  Many  a  simple  phrase  becomes 
a  secret  and  pure  source  of  tears  from  the 
reader.  He  is  a  most  impartial  witness,  and 
nothing  escapes  him.  No  one  has  surpassed 
him  in  depicting  humble  and  poignant  reality. 
Everywhere  he  shows  the  most  spontaneous 
pity  for  the  humble  and  lowly,  especially  if 
they  are  unhappy,  a?  well  as  an  ardent  faith 
in  the  regenerating  power  of  progress.  Lor- 
raine, Alsace,  and  the  Vosges  country  are  the 
localities  he  favors.  The  poet  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  he  is  also  the  poet  of  the  wandering 
life.  What  to-day  we  call  thought-transmis- 
sion, hypnotism,  auto-suggestion,  all  figure  in 
his  books. 

Because  of  his  remarkable  clearness  and  his 
great  love  for  the  people,  Erckmann-Chatrian 
is  f)erfectly  understood  by  the  people.  Never 
was  a  man  more  human.    With  every  person  in 


THE    LITERARY    FIRM    OF    ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 

his  native  place  he  is  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality.  As  to  his  language,  he  employs  only 
some  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  commonest 
words  in  use,  but  to  impart  perfect  simplicity 
and  absolute  .clearness  to  his  work  he  worked 
with  heroic  tenacity.  As  soon  as  he  had  set- 
tled on  a  subject  for  a  story  he  would  ask  his 
Paris  bookseller  to  send  him  all  the  books 
which  in  any  way  had  reference  to  it.  From 
these  he  selected  the  most  useful,  and  read 
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them  as  hastily  as  possiblQ.  Then  he  would 
inspect  the  country  and  Kve  in  it  with  his 
characters. 

The  writer  gives  a  few  notes  of  some  of 
Erckmann's  conversations.  La  Fontaine,  he 
says,  always  remains  young,  and  more  and 
more  true;  he  tells  us  when  to  smile,  when  to 
he  moved,  when  to  pardon.  And  with  how 
much  grace!  One  sees  that  he  lived  among 
charming  and  clever  women,  and  that  he 
profited  by  all  they  said  and  did  not  say. 

Erckmann  says  he  never  enjoyed  writing 
anything  so  much  as  *'The  Illustrious  Dr. 
Mathews,*'  and  he  knew  the  story  was  a  good 
one.  The  work  simply  carried  him  along. 
Every  author  who  would  succeed  should  en- 
deavor to  find  a  subject  which  he  could  make 
his  own.  He  also  advises  authors  to  write 
only  to  please  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to 
achieve  anything  of  value  if  one  is  always 
asking.  Will  this  please  this  or  that  person? 
The  author's  only  concern  is  to  please  him- 
self. Erckmann  wrote  a  number  of  stories 
about  ill-treated  Russians,  but  they  were  still 
unpublished  when  the  FraHCO-Russian  alli- 
ance was  arranged,  and  he  consigned  them  all 
to  the  flames.  Though  he  is  the  poet  of  the 
war,  he  is  also  the  poet  of  peace,  and  he  pre- 
ferred his  peace  stories.  He  liked  best  *'The 
Confidences  of  a  Clarinet  Player."  In  **Friend 
'  Fritz"  the  idea  of  Suzel  was  taken  from  a 
Greuze  picture,  "  The  Bride,"  in  the  Louvre. 

TiiE  r6le  of  chatrian 

Chatrian's  work  was  to  transcribe  the 
stories  and  make  small  modifications,  and 
then  arrange  with  the  publishers.  When 
Erckmann  as  a  youth  was  studying  law  at 
Paris  he  received  from  Phalsbourg  an  epistle  in 
verse,  in  which  the  author  compared  himself 


to  an  entrapped  deer.  On  his  return  to 
Phalsbourg  he  met  Chatrian,  the  writer  of  tk 
poem,  and  learned  that  his  father  had  been 
ruined.  Erckmann  possessed  a  little,  money, 
so  he  sent  Chatrian'  to  Paris  to  " place"  in  re- 
views or  with  publishers  whatever  he  (Erck- 
mann) wa^  able  to  write  in  his  "laboratory" 
at  Phalsbourg.  Together,  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian  became  a  great  name.  They  divided 
the  profits,  and  each  made  a  great  fortune. 

After  a  time  Chatrian,  who  had  been  Erck- 
mann's  man  of  affairs,  left  Paris,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  replace  him.  Erckmann 
entrusted  his  nephew,  Alfred  Erckmann,  with 
the  post.  When  Chatrian  rendered  his  gen- 
eral account,  he  explained  to  Erckmann  that 
as  they  had  always  shared  the  profits  on  the 
books  they  must  also  share  the  profits  on  the 
dramas  derived  from  the  stories  by  writers 
whom  Chatrian  had  remunerated  from  Erck- 
mann's  share  of  the  profits.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  but  there  were  other  errors  in  the  ac- 
count. The  case  was  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  a  sum  of  some  20,000  francs  was 
restored  to  Erckmann,  and  everything  seemed 
satisfactorily  concluded. 

Not  long  after  there  appeared  in  the  Figaro 
an  article  signed  by  Georgel,  Chatrian 's  secre- 
tary, accusing  Erckmann  of  being  a  renegade 
and  of  having  helped  to  amuse  the  German 
officers  by  singing  and  dandng  "The  Mar- 
seillaise" during  the  siege  of  Phalsbourg. 
Erckmann  brought  an  action  for  libel,  and 
easily  cleared  himself  of  the  calumny.  Cha- 
trian's  reason  had  already  left  him.  "  Prus- 
sian!" he  cried;  "to  think  I  collaborated  so 
long  with  a  Prussian!"  Georgel  realized 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  though  Erck- 
mann forgave  him,  he  never  quite  forgot  the 
injury.  Erckmann  continued  his  work  alone  to 
the  end,  over  ten  years  after  Chatrian's  death. 


YOUNG  TURKEY'S   LESSON   IN   FRENCH 

DIPLOMACY 


TTHERE  is  an  old  adage  which  runs,  "  What 
everybody  says  must  be  true."  And 
when  the  same  information  concerning  a 
particular  incident  in  the  diplomatic  world 
comes  from  places  so  far  apart,  geographic- 
ally and  politically,  as  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  correctness  of  such  information  may 
be  reasonably  assumed.  The  Vyestnik  Yev- 
r6pi  (St.  Petersburg)  recently  had  an  article 
on  "Turkish  Loans  and  French  Diplomacy," 
in  which  it  related  the  failure  of  Young  Turk- 
iw.w  ♦<,  obtain  a  loan  from  France.     France 


was  willing  to  oblige  the  Porte,  but  it  made  a 
single  stipulatioh  which  proved  so  serious  a 
hindrance  to  the  negotiations  that  they  ulti- 
mately fell  through.  This  proviso  was  that 
a  French  official  be  appointed  to  share  in 
advising  the  Porte  in  financial  affairs.  Young 
Turkey  had  placed  a  higher  rating  than  -this 
on  its  financial  standing  among  the  nations; 
and  Djavid  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  had  journeyed  to  Paris  to 
arrange  the  loan,  curtly  declined  the  French 
proposal,  and  turned  for  aid   to  Germany. 
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In  the  St.  Petersburg  journal  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made  we  read: 

Of  course  the  new  constitutional  Turkey,  with  a 
responsible  ministry,  is  far  more  justified  in  de- 
manding confidence  in  financial  matters  than  was 
the  Turkey  of  Abdul  Hamid.  Accordingly  the 
French  capitalists  do  not  demand  from  her  sub- 
stantial security  for  loans  —  securities  such  as  a 
chaiige  on  the  tariff  or  on  other  sources  of  revenue, 
but  are  satisfied  with  a  guaranty  of  economy  in 
expenditures  and  of  satisfactory  accountancy,  so 
painfully  lackirig  in  the  old  Turkish  Government. 
The  Young  Turkish  party,  however,  thought 
that  even  this  guaranty  would  not  be  insisted 
upon,  and  she  nursed  the  hope  that,  if  neces- 
sary, she  could  raise  the  loan  elsewhere  than  in 
France. 

This  hope  proved  to  be  illusory.  The 
Austro-German  banks  offered  instead  of  a 
real  loan,  an  advance  of  £6,000,000  at  6  per 
cent,  interest,  for  a  period  of  six  months  only — 
a  term  so  short  that  at  its  expiration  Turkey 
must  of  necessity  secure  another  loan,  which 
will  cost  her  in  the  end  much  more  than  an 
original  long-term  loan  from  France,  the 
interest  on  which  would  have  been  only  4 
per  cent.  The  Vyistnik  YevrdpVs  comment 
upon  the  Paris  money  market  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  European  capitals, 
is  as  follows: 

The  German  and  Austrian  banks  cannot  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  Paris  money  market, 
which  is  the  richest  depository  of  free  capital  in 
rontinental  Europe.  The  Turks  will  have  to  look 
to  France  for  a  loan;  and  the  political  prestige  of 
both  Austria  and  Ciermany  cannot  fail  to  be  low- 
ered in  the  eyes  of  Young  Turkey  by  reason  of  this 
incident. 

As  pertinent  to  the  subject  the  same  jour- 
nal dtes  the  recent  refusal  of  France  to  grant 
a  loan  to  Hungary  of  560,000,000  crowns 
($112,000,000)  on  the  ostensible  ground 
"that  the  Austrian  Government  had  in  cer- 
tain instances  allowed  itself  to  trespass  on 
French  interests." 


A  British  View 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon  gives  a  much  more  circumstantial 
account  of  the  Turko-French  fiasco  in  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  loan.  Dr.  Dillon's 
sources  of  information  are  always  of  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive.    He  writes: 

Young  Turkey  and  Germany  are  at  present  fast 
frieods,  whom  outsiders  suspect  of  being  secret 
allies.  The  alliance,  however,  is  a  legend.  When 
the  time  comes  for  military  action,  Turkey  will  be 
^t  to  judge  for  herself  on  which  side,  if  either,  it 
will  be  to  her  advantage  to  be  found.     That  is  all 


that  Germany  wants:  a  willing,  not  a  reluctant 
ally.  Meanwhile,  say  what  one  will,  the  moral  and 
political  influence  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  subjects  in 
Turkey  is  enormous.     . 

The  loan  was,  he  says,  the  outward  sign  of 
Turko-German  friendship.  As  to  why  France 
did  not  advance  the  money  on  acceptable 
terms,  the  main  facts,  as  related  by  Dr. 
Dillon,  are  as  follows: 

Djavid  Bey,  on  his  arrival  in  the  French  capital, 
oF>ened  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  loan. 
Between  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which  usually  ar- 
ranges Turkish  loans,  and  the  Turkish  Finance 
Minister  there  was  no  love  lost;  for  Djavid  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  its  rival,  the 
bank  founded  a  short  time  ago  by  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel.  When  the  Ottoman  Bank  declined,  in 
December,  1909,  to  find  money  for  Turkey  without 
reasonable  guaranties,  the  National  Bank  under- 
took to  supply  the  sum  and  to  take  the  mere  word 
of  the  State  as  adequate  guaranty.  This  year 
the  experiment  was  tried  again.  Diavid's  inten- 
tion was  to  get  a  promise  from  the  National  Bank 
that  it  would  obtain  for  him  the  money  if,  after 
having  tried  his  luck  with  the  regular  money- 
lenders, he  should  find  their  terms  too  onerous. 
The  terms  on  which  the  Ottoman  Bank  was  willing 
to  lend  the  money  were  reasonable;  but  to  Djavid 
Bey,  who  wished  to  allow  the  bank  no  control  over 
Turkish  finances,  they  appeared  unreasonable. 
His  friend.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  probably  advised 
him:  "It  would  be  a  huge  mistake  to  negotiate  the 
loan  out  of  France.  If  when  all  has  been  said 
and  done,  you  cannot  raise  the  money  in  France, 
then,  of  course,  you  may  count  on  my  bank  to 
provide  it." 

This  promise  was  all  that  Djavid  Bey 
wanted.  He  listened  to  Sir  Ernest's  ad\icc, 
and  then,  to  use  Dr.  Dillon's  words,  *'went 
forward  rapidly  and  butted  his  head  against 
the  stone  wall  raised  by  M.  Laurent."  M. 
Laurent  is  the  representative  and  adviser  of 
the  French  Government  in  Constantinople. 
The  gist  of  his  message  to  Djavid  Bey  was 
something  like  this: 

France,  as  you  know,  is  actuated  by  genuine 
friendship  for  Turkey.  .  .  .  Thus  last  year 
we  gave  you  money  without  counting  it,  so  to  say. 
.  .  .  You  were  grappling  with  a  set  of  condi- 
tions which  were  not  of  your  own  making.  .  .  . 
We,  accordingly,  supplied  you  with  the  money  you 
required.  But  we  did  not  mean  that  to  be  used 
as  a  precedent. 

Our  next  financial  transaction  had  to  l)e  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  conditions.  We  had  to  know  exactly  how  we 
stood,  how  high  your  credit  had  risen,  and  what 
your  outlook  was  for  the  near  future.  Now  all  that 
implied  acquaintance  with  your  finances,  and  that 
is  more  than  you  or  I  possess.  Can  you  tell  me 
exactly  the  total  of  the  floating  debtr  No,  you 
cannot.  .  .  .  Last  year  you  had  a  deficit. 
You  then  told  us  that  the  shortage  was  the  result 
of  your  inheritance,  and  would  not  again  occur; 
and  we  accepted  your  explanation  and  your  prom- 
ise.    Since  then  a  twelvemonth  has  elapsed,  but 
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the  revenue  and  the  outlay  are  not  evenly  bal- 
anced. Again  there  is  a  deficit.  And  this  time  a 
much  greater  one  than  a  year  ago.  The  ratio  of 
this  shorta^^e  to  the  national  revenue  is  about  one- 
third.  Now  that,  as  you  must  admit,  is  enormous. 
And  what  makes  it  much  worse  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  expenditure  in  question  represents  money 
sp^t  on  military  matters — therefore  unproduc- 
tively.  You  have  not  made  any  provision  what- 
ever for  the  cultural  needs  of  the  population,  which 
are  many  and  pressing.  You  lack  a  good  system 
of  administering  justice.  Again,  education  is  a 
prime  necessary  of  national  life  to-day.  Yet  you 
are  withholding  it  from  the  nation  for  lack  of  funds. 
In  lieu  of  speedy  justice  and  elementary  technical 
instruction,  you  are  giving  the  people  heavy  guns, 
ammunition  and  useless  warships. 

If,  then,  we  advance  you  more  money,  we  must 
ask  for  guaranties.  And  when  you  object  that  the 
whole  Ottoman  Empire  guarantees  the  loan,  we 
answer  '  No,*  because  the  credit  of  the  empire  is 
not  adequate,  owing  to  the  opinion  prevalent 
abroad.  The  Ottoman  Finance  Minister,  if  he 
affirms  that  everything  is  in  order  and  an  era  of 
national  prosperity  is  about  to  begin,  will  speak  to 
deaf  ears,  even  though  his  statement  represents 
solid  facts.  That  may  be  unfair  to  Turkish  min- 
isters, but  it  is  a  fact  and  therefore  must  be  rec- 
koned with.  Hence  we  ask  <hat  a  foreign  financier 
be  apf>ointed  to  advise  the  Ottoman  Government, 
and  as  France  is  the  nation  that  provides  the 


money  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  a  Frenchimn 
were  appointed.  Let  the  Ottoman  Bank  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  in  due  time  the  Ottoimo 
nation  will  have  good  ground  for  self-congratub- 


Such  was  Monsieur  Laurent's  view,  such 
his  advice.  It  grated  on  the  «ar  of  iht 
statesman  who  heard  it.  To  the  hyp^ 
sensitive  amour-propre  of  Young  Turkey  it 
was  irritating.  Djavid  Bey  soon  found  him- 
self negotiating  with  financial  institutions  not 
of  the  highest  dass.  Unsuccessful  with  these, 
he  fell  back  on  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  the  Na 
tional  Bank;  but  the  British  Government 
stepped  in  and  vetoed  the  promised  loan  by 
that  institution.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
accept  the  assistance  promised  him  by  some 
German  financial  institutions,  the  net  result 
being  that  in  lieu  of  11,000,000  Turkish 
pounds  which  Young  Turkey  would  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Ottoman  Bank,  she  will 
receive  from  her  German  friends  only  8,381,- 
000  Turkish  pounds — a  severe  enough  lesson 
-at  the  hands  of  French  diplomacy  even  for  the 
self-confident  new  regime  at  Constantinople, 


THE  IMMIGRATION  SYSTEM  OF  ARGENTINA 


'^O  countiy  on  earth  seems  to  take  better 
''^^  care  of  immigrants  coining  to  its  shores 
than  does  Argentina,  according  to  the  Tiempo 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  law  of  the  Argentine  Republic  consid- 
ers as  immigrants  not  only  steerage  passen- 
gers but  second-class  passengers  as  well. 
Immediately  after  landing,  immigrants  are 
examined  by  an  inspector  of  immigration,  a 
physician  from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a 
representative  of  the  naval  prefecture.  This 
commission  ascertains  whether  all  the  regula- 
tions as  to  hygienic  accommodations,  food, 
number  of  passengers,  fire  appliances,  etc., 
have  been  observed  on  board  the  ship.  The 
immigrants  themselves,  furthermore,  are 
invited  to  report  any  case  of  unfair  treat- 
ment they  may  have  observed  during  the 
passage. 

They  are  then  submitted  to  an  examination 
as  to  the  object  of  their  voyage  and  their 
plans  for  the  future.  Those  who  desire  to 
waive  the  advantages  the  immigration  laws 
insure  them  are  left  to  their  own  devices.  The 
others  are  taken  to  the  Immigration  Hotel, 
where  they  are  kept  free  of  charge  for  five 
days.  They  are  served  every  day  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  meat,  a  pound  of  bread,  one 
quarter  pound  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 


tables, one  quarter  pound  of  rice,  one  ounce  of 
rye,  and  one  half  ounce  of  coffee. 

The  National  Labor  Department  then 
helps  the  immigrant  to  find  a  position  suited 
to  his  training  and  ability.  Those  of  the 
newcomers  who  wish  to  locate  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  country  are  supplied  with  all 
available  data  as  to  labor  conditions  in  that 
region.  After  making  their  choice  they  are 
forwarded,  at  the  state's  expense,  by  train 
or  by  boat  to  the  particular  spot  where  they 
are  to  settle.  Special  guides  see  to  it  that 
they  reach  their  proper  destination  and  are 
turned  over  to  a  local  immigration  commi^r 
sion  which  takes  care  of  them  and  supplies  all 
their  physical  wants  for  a  period  of  ten  day^- 
This  gives  the  newcomer  time  to  find  work  at 
his  special  trade,  and  greenhorns  are  saved 
from  the  wiles  of  scheming  sharks  by  which  so 
many  would  otherwise  be  victimized. 

The  Department  of  Immigration  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  the  most  remarkable  amount  of 
statistical  data  on  hand,  for  through  it5 
agency  almost  every  immigrant  is  pro^ided 
with  a  position.  A  complete  record  of  the 
positions  thus  secured  is  kept,  and  one  of  the 
functions  of  that  department  consists  in 
arbitrating  all  difficulties  which  may  arise 
between  the  inmiigrant  and  his  first  emplo>'cr. 
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IS  IT  REALLY  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO? 


npHERE  is  probably  no  man  in  the  United 
*    States  who  feels  more  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  Mexico,  or  can  speak  with  more 
authority,  than  Carlo  de  Fornaro. 

This  gentleman,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  artist-writer  who,  a  year  or  so  ago,  was 
convicted  of  libeling  one  Espindola,  a  Mexican 
politician,  and  served  a  year  in  jail  therefor. 

Fomaro  was  the  owner  and  editor  of  a 
Liberal  paper  in  Mexico  City,  in  which  he 
kept  up  a  \igorous  campaign  against  the 
government  for  its  alleged  **  despotic  op- 
pression." When  he  found  he  would  be 
gagged,  he  left  for  the  United  States,  and 
wrote  his  book,  "Diaz,  Czar  of  Mexico."- 
President  Diaz  seized  upon  an  unimportaiK 
passage  and  had  Fornaro  convicted  by  an 
American  court  for  criminal  libel  of  Espin- 
dola. It  was  charged  at  the  trial  that  the 
big  American  interests  and  persons  close  to 
high  American  officials  showed  extraordinary 
zeal  in  helping  Diaz  convict  Fornaro.  Re- 
fusing all  offers  of  pardon,  Fornaro  served 
his  term  of  a  year. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Fornaro,  dealing 
^-ith  the  conditions  and  events  leading  up 
to  the  present  revolutionary  movement, 
with  the  political  status  of  the  various  par- 
ties in  Mexico  and  with  the  international 
complications  that  have  arisen  or  arc  likely 
to  arise,  are  appearing  in  the  new  Socialist 
monthly,  Ike  Masses. 


In  the  first  article,  which  appears  in  this 
well-edited  monthly  in  its  issue  for  March, 
Fornaro  sets  forth  his  general  thesis.  As  to 
President  Diaz  and  his  regime,  the  writer, 
naturally  a  partisan,  says: 

As  long  as  Diaz  was  in  complete  possession  of 
his  physical  and  mental  alertness,  there  was  small 
chance  of  his  defeat  in  the  game  of  politics.  Mexi- 
ico  seems  to  have  had  no  man  his  equal  in  playing 
it.  But  as  he  aged,  his  splendid  physique  degen- 
erated, he  became  senile,  and  he  lost  that  wonder- 
ful grip  he  had  had  on  men  and  affairs  which  is 
necessary  for  despotic  rule.  He  remained  the 
nominal  autocrat,  but  the  actual  burden  of  gov- 
ernment fell  upon  less  sturdy  shoulders  than  were 
Diaz's  in  his  prime,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
beautiful  bureaucracy  he  had  organized  became 
thoroughly  demoralized.  A  tyrannical  govern- 
ment at  its  best  is  odious  to  a  modern  civilized 
p)eople.  It  is  an  anachronism,  an  anomaly,  a  mon- 
strous relic  of  the  past.  But  when  to  the  general* 
evils  of  a  despotic  form  of  government  are  added 
the  mismanagement,  the  arbitrariness,  and  the 
blunders  of  incompetency,  then  it  becomes  intol- 
erable. The  people  of  Mexico  grew  more  and  more 
restless  under  the  wrongs  and  persecutions  of  the 
bungling,  inefficient  coterie  of  officials  and  advisors 
with  whom  Diaz  surrounded  himself.  And  finally 
they  broke  out  into  a  revolution. 

After  reviewing  the  political  history  of 
Mexico  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  Fornaro 
has  this  to  say  of  the  American  investments 
in  the  country,  and  how  Diaz  has  used  them: 

When  Diaz  could  not  catch  the  political  offend- 
ers in  Mexico  he  followed  them  into  the  United 
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States,  and  flooded  that  country  with  spies  and  Senor  Foraaro  believes  that  it  is  real  revo- 
secret  service  men  He  used  the  American  gov-  ^^tion  we  are  witnessing  in  the  republic 
emment  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  ^i      r  t-  j  ^i_    ^  t*       .  .        •« 

him,  and  spent  millions  on  literature  extolling  south  of  1  exas,  and  that  Xheanswrrecios  y:^ 
himself  and  his  government.  He  sold  concessions  never  cease  lighting  until  they  have  won  for 
to  foreigners^  and  gave  away  land  to  prominent 
Americans.  He  flattered,  cajoled,  and  bought 
them  until  every  foreigner,  American  or  Euro- 
pean, who  had  been  befriended  by  him,  became 
his  great  advertising  medium  at  home  and  else- 
where. The  legend  of  Porfirio  Diaz  went  abroad 
like  an  echo  that  rejjeats  itself.  It  is  a  stupid 
legend,  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning.  The  credit 
of  Diaz's  government  was  based  entirely  upon  a 
fictitious  peace  and  upon  the  ignorance  of  foreign 
investors  concerning  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
Mexico. 


While  the  Mexican  people  fear  the  rule  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  they  fear  even  more  **  the  clique 
of  financial  buccaneers  surrounding  him." 

This  financial  ring  is  called  the  cientifico  party. 
Cienlifico  means  scientific,  and  the  party  derives 
its  name  from  its  alertness  in  the  gentle  art  of 
grafting.    They  have  reduced  graft  to  a  science. 

With  the  inauguration  of  Diaz's  third  term 
"a  systematic  policy  of  repression  was 
begun." 

This  system  can  be  compared  only  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Russian  revolutionists  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  All  the  Liberal  newspapers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  papers,  have 
been  suppressed,  and  the  editors  and  members  of 
the  Reyist  and  Maderist  clubs  have  been  sent  to 
prison  or  killed  or  forced  to  flee  to  the  United 
States.  But  the  Liberal  movement  could  not  be 
suppressed.  The  government  succeeded  only  in 
fanning  the  flame  of  rebellion,  until  it  broke  out 
into  a  conflagration,  and  the  logical  outcome  was 
an  armed  revolution. 


^cjus;;^ 


FORNARO  S  IDEA   OF       THE  DOUBLE-FACED  DIAZ 
From  The  Masses  (New  York) 

Mexico  a  truly  modern  government.  While 
the  "autocrat'*  in  the  Capital  City  is  "de- 
ceiving himself  with  the  belief  that  the  rebels 
are  being  crushed,"  in  reality  the  power  of 
Diaz  is  already  broken. 

The  bonds  are  falling,  national  credit  is  crum- 
bling away,  Diaz's  army  is  beaten,  outgeneraled, 
slowly  goin^  to  its  destruction;  his  friends,  his 
compeers,  his  creatures  are  taking  French  leave. 
And  there  in  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  the  Grand 
Old  Man  still  hangs  on  to  his  power  with  a  bull- 
dog's grip,  giving  orders  to  his  subordinates  to 
destroy  the  rebel  army  and  shoot  them  all  "red- 
handed."  Then  he  sits  down  and  weeps.  Let 
him  weep  for  once.  He  cannot  in  the  short  time 
of  life  still  left  to  him — no,  not  even  if  he  had  a 
thousand  lives  to  live — wash  away  with  his  tean» 
the  bloody  stains  upon  his  cruel,  inhuman  reign. 


(  op.  r.i<iii  Im   tli<r  Am,,  r  .  .iii  Vn-^s  Assoc:  Hi  on.  N.   V. 

MEXICAN  INSURRECTOS  IN  A  SKIRMISH  WITH  THE  FEDERALS 
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A  POSSIBLE,  BUT  PREVENTABLE,  LEGACY  OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

IF  the   "proper  authorities**  concerned  in  another  the  representatives  of  the  naval  powers, 

the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health  will  Then  came  various  merchant  vessels,  their  crews 

i_        7«    ^  *^^?         •  ^  J  manning    the    riggmg    and    shoutmg    themselves 

remember  that  *.^  there  is  many  a  true  word  hoarse  in  their  excitement.    When  the  sun  slid 

spoken  in  jest,"  and  will  take  to  heart  the  over  the  distant  horizon,  thirty-six  keels  had  made 

lesson  conveyed  by  Mr.  Forbes  Lindsay  in  the  passage  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

his  storiette  "A  Harvest  of  Tares,"  which  J^^r''^  ^Y-  ^^^  ^'^^"""^  ^""/t  ""^  ^"l*'^''".  '^^ 

r  -^  ^-       aaj     ^x.    ^        '^          -11  1-  at  La  Boca,  takmg  m  cargo;  and  at  sunset  a  stow- 

appears  in  LtpptncoWs,  that  writer  will  have  ^way  slipped  aboard, 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  service 

he  has  rendered  humanity  in  general  and  the  The   stowaway    was   a    mosquito,    which 

citizens  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  quickly  settled  down  to  sleep  through  the  ten 


The  following  prefa- 
tory note  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  tale 
is  constructed: 

Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
one  of  the  world's  great 
authorities  on  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  by 
mosquitoes,  recently  de- 
clared in  a  public  ad- 
dress: "  My  belief  is  that, 
if  precautions  are  not 
taken  in  time,  both  of 
these  diseases,  yellow 
fevcrand  malaria,  will  ex- 
tend their  range;  that, 
with  the  opening  up  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and 
by  the  repeated  passage 
of  rapid  steamers  across 
the  Pacific,  yellow  fever 
will  be  introduced  into 
Hawaii,  Manila,  and  the 
continent  of  Asia." 

The  story  begins 
with  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  Panama 
Canal,  **as  perfect  a 
piece  of  work  as  the 
mind  of  man  could  con- 
ceive or  the  hand  of 
man  execute."     The 


CopyrfKht  by  UnderwocKl  an.l  Underw.it.d 

COL.  WILLIAM  C.  CORGAS 
(Chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone) 


days'  voyage.  Arrived 
in  Manila  the  stow- 
away awakes,  drops 
to  the  lighter  which 
comes  alongside  to 
take  off  the  cargo,  and 
when  the  lighter  enters 
the  Pasig  seizes  the 
first  opportunity  to  es- 
cape to  the  shore.  The 
*' subsequent  proceed- 
ings "  may  best  be  de- 
scribed in  the  narra- 
tor's own  words: 

She  was  ferociously 
hunj^ry,  and  ten  thou*/ 
sand  germs  within  her , 
wriggled  to  be  set  free. 
She  lit  upon  the  first  man 
she  encountered  and 
promptly  buried  her 
bill  in  his  flesh  .*  She 
sucked  with  the  aban- 
donment of  starvation, 
and  with  languid  delight 
felt  her  sides  distending. 
The  man  was  generally 
indifferent  to  m  o  s  q  u  i  - 
toes,  but  this  one  was 
too  intrusive  to  escape 
attention.  He  flung  a 
hand  to  his  neck,  and 
the  stowaway's  travels 
But 


''greatest  achievement  in  the  history  of  the  were   brought   to  an    abrupt    termination 

world"  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  American  her  niission  had  been  accomi)lishcHi. 

nA^rxi         1?     ^      11          4.        r   4^u            *u    u  I  he  mans  name  was  Dunga   Pat.     He  was  a 

people      From  all  parts  of  the  earth  have   ^^^^^ That    night    he    got    unrestrainedly 

come  thousands  to  witness  the  opening  cere-  drunk  and  lay  out  upon  the  Luneta,  where  hun- 

niony.     The  warships  of  all  nations  and  many  drcds  of  mosquitoes  battened  on  him  without  let 

merchantmen  are  waiting  to  pass  through  the  ''^,  ^^"'^P"^S*-    J^^":   "^^^   morning    Dunga    Pat 

Po^  I           -.u      J           r   'T     J   J*     *•        ?     i.1-  sailed  with  his  ship  for  Hongkong.     Two  days  out 

Unal  on    ^e   day  of   its   dedication    to    the  he  had  to  take  to  his  bunk.      He  died-the  doctors 

worlds  traflac.     The  actual  opening  is  thus  disagreeing  as  to  the  cause  at  the  quarantine  sta- 

forecasted:  tion — j^ut  not  before  many  mainland  m<:hquitoes 

had  derived  nourishment  from  his  blood. 

As  the  sunrise  gun  boomed  out  on  the  morning  The  Manila  mosfjuitoes  which  had  feasted  upon 

of  January  I,   1915,  the  President  of  the  United  Dunga   Pat   may  not   have  noticed  anything  un- 

States  dropped  his  hand  on  an  electric  knob,  and  usual   about   their   repast.      Nevertheless,   it   was 

^e  huge  gates  of  the  Gatun  I^ock  swung  open,  essentially  different  from  anything  that  they  or 

The  procession   moved   forward,   headed   iDy   the  their  kind  in  that  part  of  the  world  had  ever  before 

latest  vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy — the  great  experienced.     These  mosquitoes  were  stegomyia, 

f^ttlcship  Neverfunk.     With  bands  playing,  and  the  spcnries  which  alone  possesses  the  faculty  of 

I'lindng  bloi^nng  in  the  breeze,  followed  one  after  transmitting  yellow  fever.     For  the  first  time  the*- 
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were  impregnated  with  the  virus  of  that  disease, 
which  had  never  before  visited  the  Orient. 

Soon  the  dreaded  Yellow  Jack  "swept  the 
Philippines  like  a  whirlwind."  Few  of  the 
doctors  knew  how  to  treat  the  scourge;  and 
the  people  succumbed  without  a  struggle. 
"Thousands  died  in  Manila,  and  hundreds 
in  every  considerable  town  in  the  interior." 

Hongkong  had  hardly  heard  with  horror  of  the 
plight  of  the  Archipelago  when  she  found  herself  in 
the  clutch  of  the  fearful  pestilence.  Dunga  Pat 
had  barely  been  laid  in  the  ground  when  one  of  the 
quarantine  surgeons  was  stricken.  In  quick  suc- 
cession, one,  two,  three,  of  the  hospital  attendants 
were  seized  with  the  same  symptoms.  In  a  few 
days  cases  developed  in  the  city,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  victims  rapidly  ran  into  the  tens  and  hun- 
dreds. Vessels  snunned  the  port.  Business  was 
Caralyzed.  Those  who  could  fled  into  the  interior, 
ut  scarcely  faster  than  the  scourge  pursued. 
'*Come  over  and  help  us!"  the  cry  went  out  to  the 
experts  of  the  New  World. 

At  Panama  Colonel  Gorgas  boards  the 
steamer  which  is  carrying  Sir  Patrick  Manson 
to  the  scene.  The  malarial  fever  mosquito 
expert  and  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  expert 
meet  in  the  smoking-room;  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensues.  Projecting  the  finger  of 
derision  at  the  American  expert,  the  Baronet 
cries: 

"Ah,  you  mischief-makers!  This  is  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  you've  set  a-boiling." 

"I  suppose  we  must  plead  guilty,"  replied 
Gorgas.  But  I  think  that  we  can  advance  a  plea 
of  extenuating  circumstances.  You  know  we  went 
a  long  way  toward  eradicating " 

"Why.  there's  the  rub!  Why  the  deuce  didn't 
you  go  the  distance,  with  the  post  in  sight?     Of 


course  I'm  not  sending  that  to  your  personal  ad- 
dress. Colonel — I  know  what  you  would  have  done 
if  they'd  let  you.  We're  both  in  the  comfortable 
position  of  being  able  to  say,  *  I  told  you  so.'  We 
warned  *em  years  ago  to  look  out  for  this." 

"  But  what's  to  be  the  outcome.  Colonel.^"  asked 
the  Baronet. 

"The  worst,  I  fear.  We  can't  hope  to  fight  it 
down.  It  has  firm  foothold  in  the  Philippines  and 
China,  and  has  probably  been  carried  to  Japan  and 
India  by  this  time.  You  know  the  conditions  to 
those  countries  better  than  I  do,  Sir  Patrick." 

"Ah,  yes!  Congested  cities;  crcwdcd  villages; 
a  tank  water  supply;  dense  superstition;  long  dis- 
tances; and  the  devil  knows  -what  not.  Every  con- 
dition adverse — worse  luck.  1  he  thing  m  ill  spread 
from    Kasauli   to  Colombo  in    no  time.     As  for 

China "    He  broke  off  with  an  eloquent  shrug 

of  the  shoulders. 

"Lord!  Lord!  What  bunglers  we  are  at  best! 
Such  a  splendid  chance  gone  for  all  time.  The 
thing  can  never  be  wif>ed  out  now."  And  the 
Colonel  sighed  at  thought  of  his  suddenly  dissi- 
pated dream  of  a  world  freed  forever  from  y^dlow 
fever.  He  had  seen  it  within  the  bounds  of  caku- 
lable  possibility.  If  his  advice  had  been  taken,  the 
thing  would  surely  have  been  an  accomplished  fact 
ere  then. 

"Cheer  up.  Colonel!"  cried  Sir  Patrick.  "Let's 
hope  for  the  best.    Steward!" 

The  glasses  having  been  filled,  Sir  Patrick 
toasts  his  fellow  expert: 

"  Here's  to  the  nation  that  blindly  bhinders  into 
all  sorts  of  scrapes  and  cheerfullv  flounders  out  of 
them.  Here's  to  the  nation  whose  monumental 
good  luck  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  never  yet 
failed  it  in  a  tight  place."  And  he  added:  "I 
can't  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  downed  by  a 
mosquito,  Colonel." 

Only  one  short  comment  on  Mr.  Lindsay's 
admirable  little  skit  is  necessary:  "A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 


A  FIVE-DAY  ROUTE  FROM  EUROPE  TO  SOUTH 

AMERICA 


A  CCORDING  to  the  latest  news  from  the 
^^  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  North  Amer- 
ican merchants,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  lose 
their  South  American  trade,  will  have  to 
**stir  their  stumps."  The  United  States 
consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  Frank 
D.  Hill,  calls  attention  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  describing  a  quick 
route  from  Europe  to  South  America  by 
means  of  a  railway  to  be  constructed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.     We  read: 

The  I bero- Afro- American  railway,  as  proposed, 
will  run  alon?  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Gorec- Dakar  or  Bathurst — 
that  is,  to  the  point  which  is  nearest  South  America. 
The  crossing  from  Goree-Dakar  or  Bathurst  to 
Pernambuco    occupies    only    three    days    on    the 


quietest  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  always  free 
from  fog  and  ice.  The  crossing  from  Gibraltar  to 
Africa,  about  lo  miles,  can  be  made  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  and  cars  will  probably  be  ferried  across 
to  avoid  transshipment.  The  building  of  the  pro- 
jected railway  will  reduce  the  journey  from  Europe 
to  South  America  to  five  days. 

As  the  railway  will  follow  the  coast,  it  will 
be  possible  to  begin  work  at  several  points  at 
the  same  time;  the  cost  of  rights  of  way  will 
be  insignificant;  and,  judging  from  experi- 
ence with  certain  building  operations  in 
Morocco,  labor  will  be  cheap.  The  cost  of 
building  such  a  road  is  estimated  at  $i3S'" 
000,000,  or  approximately  $75,000  a  mile,  the 
distance  from  Gibraltar  to  Goree-Dakar  be- 
ing about  1 740  miles.     If  Bathurst  should  be 
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chosen  as  the  terminus  the  road  would  be  125 
miles  longer. 

The  impetus  which  such  a  route  would 
give  to  South  American  trade  would  be 
enormous.  A  large  part  of  Morocco  would 
be  opened  up,  besides  the  West-African 
colonies  of  England  and  France.  Also,  the 
distance  to  the  Kongo  and  to  South  Africa 
would  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  project  of  the  new  railway  was  brought 
up  by  the  Spanish  representative  at  the  Al- 
geciras  conference,  and  is  now,  according  to 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitungy  being  pushed  by  a 
Spanish  committee.  The  intention  is  to 
make  the  new  road  strictly  international  in 
character;  and  to  this  end,  and  to  avoid 
possible  conflicts  between  interested  powers, 
it  has  been  suggested  by  the  committee  that 
the  Swiss  Government  take  the  initiative  of 
calling  a  conference  to  study  the  subject  and 
eventually  to  lead  to  the  organization  of  an 
international  company  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  road. 

Germany  is  not  so  directly  interested  in  the 
project  as  England,  France,  and  Spain;  but 
the  new  railway  would  assist  her  materially 
in  developing  her  African  colonies,  and  would, 
besides,  augment  her  already  rapidly  growing 
trade  with  South  America. 

Expensive  items  in  the  construction  of 
the  railway  would  be  material  and  its  trans- 


portation and  supplies  for  the  laborers. 
Portions  of  the  route  would  have  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  a  permanent 
water  supply  would  have  to  be  installed 
throughout  the  line;  but  beyond  these 
there  are  no  natural  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted. 


THE   REAL  YELLOW   PERIL— THE   PLAGUE 


T^HE  so-called  pneumonic  plague,  which 
*  made  its  appearance  in  Northern  Man- 
churia during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  past 
year,  has  spread  with  great  rapidity  along 
the  principal  lines  of  transportation  and 
travel,  until  last  month  it  had  become  a 
serious  menace,  not  only  to  China,  but  to 
Russia,  to  Japan,  and  to  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East.  A  recent  news  des- 
patch said: 

The  plague  has  already  entered  Russian  Siberia, 
and  several  cases  have  occurred  in  Blagovcstchensk 
north  of  Harbin.  The  chief  commercial  centers  of 
northern  Manchuria  are  affected,  the  worst  being 
Aschiho,  with  500  victims  every  day.  Plunder 
and  plague  go  hand  in  hand.  In  every  afflicted 
city  bands  of  workless  coolies  assemble  and  rob 
towns,  villages,  and  farms  alike.  Hulantchen, 
v)uth  of  Harbin,  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  these  bands.  The  plague  has  put  a  complete 
stop  to  all  kinds  of  business,  and  there  are  fears  of 
a  meat  famine.  The  migration  of  Chinese  into 
the  Amur  region  is  forbidden.  All  along  the  Russo- 
Chinese  frontier  Cossacks  stand  on  guard,  with 
orders  to  shoot  any  Chinese  who  refuse  to  Ik'  turned 
l)ack  from   the  frontier.     China   has  already  ex- 


pended $800,000  on  relief  and  precautionary 
measures.  The  number  of  cases  in  Mukden  is 
decreasing.  Some  1500  more  dead  bodies  have 
been  cremated.  In  Tientsin  the  deaths  to  date 
have  numbered  forty.  Pekin  is  apparently  clear 
of  the  disease  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  (Government. 

This  plague,  according  to  medical  reports, 
is  not  the  bubonic,  but  the  pneumonic  epi- 
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demic.  This  pneumonic  plague,  says  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  the  Swedish  explorer,  in  his  new 
work,  "Overland  to  India,"  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, worse  than  the  bubonic. 

It  is  the  form  of  disease  which  attacks  the  lungs, 
and  is  almost  always  fatal,  because  the  microbes 
are  there  safe  from  the  cells  which  destroy  them. 
The  doctor  is  more  exposed  to  dan^r  near  such  a 
patient  than  anywhere.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
give  him  the  disease  is  that  the  patient  should 
cough  and  the  smallest  particles  of  expectoration 
light  in  the  doctor's  eye,  where  the  microbes  can 
thrive  in  moisture.  If  he  has  the  smallest  scratch 
in  the  conjunctiva,  caused,  for  example,  by  a 
minute  grain  of  sand,  the  microbes  enter  and  do 
their  work. 

One  of  the  doctors  operating  in  Manchuria 

^has  died  owing  to  a  patient  coughing  upon 

him  unexpectedly  when  he  was  unprepared. 

Japanese  and  Russian  official  authorities 
are  awake  to  the  danger.  Although  there 
have  been  charges  that  the  agents  of  the 
Mikado  are  using  the  crisis  as  an  excuse  for 
acquiring  "control"  over  certain  Chinese 
territory,  the  testimony  is  quite  general  to 
Japan's  i>rogressive  and  disinterested  fight- 
ing of  the  plague.  Although  superstitious 
methods  still  exist  in  remoter  parts  of  Japan, 
the  e<lucated  class  believe  and  practice  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  medical  science. 


In  the  war  with  Russia  the  diseases  which 
usually  decimate  armies  were  kept  at  bay. 
At  the  present  moment  railway  carriages  ud 
the  Japanese  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  are  being  disinfected  in  the  incst 
thorough  manner  with  the  latest  disinfectants 
by  the  Japanese  medical  staff,  who  superin- 
tend the  operations  with  their  noses,  ears, 
and  mouths  covered  with  cotton  wool. 

How  the  Disease  Spreads 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  plague,  the  Ntfrtk 
China  Herald  (Shanghai)  says,  in  a  recent 
issue: 

It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  among  Chinese 
employed  in  hunting  an  animal  known  in  the  native 
dialect  as  "Han  T*a,**  resembling,  but  larger  than. 
a  marmot.  The  skins  were  being  collected  by  a 
trader  for  export  to  America,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  animal  is  held  to  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  form  of  plague  endemic  in 
Mongolia  that  the  rat  bears  to  bubonic  plague,  the 
Chinese  not  only  collected  the  skins,  but  used  the 
animals  for  food  as  well.  They  proved  by  their 
habits  and  absence  of  physique  excellent  subjects 
for  plague,  while  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived  supplied  the  means  for  propagating  the  dis- 
ease. The  epidemic  is  understood  to  have  made 
its  appearance  first  in  northwestern  Manchuria, 
south  of  Khailar  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Steps  were  taken  to  cop)e  with  it  by  the  Russian 
authorities  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  towns  on  the 
line,  but  failure  to  regard  it  as  seriously  as  the 
conditions  warranted,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
Chinese  in  that  region  to  all  considerations  of  hy- 
giene and  to  ordinary  precautions  against  the  dis- 
ease, allowed  the  plague  to  spread.  It  has  now 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  country  that  even  the 
Chinese  official  has  been  stirred  to  action,  while 
the  people  at  large,  in  their  helplessness  and  igno- 
rance, either  submit  passively  to  its  ravages  or 
blindly  seek  to  escape  from  the  sphere  of  infection. 
The  danger  to  other  parts  of  China  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  free  access  being  aflforded  to  inhabitants 
of  the  infected  area.  For  this  reason  the  vigordus 
measures  now  being  adopted  in  the  north  to  draw 
a  cordon  round  central  and  northern  Manchuria 
must  meet  with  general  approval,  and  it  will  be 
hop)ed  that  they  will  achieve  the  desired  end. 

A  Russian  ^Vaming 

Mr.  N.  S.  Arevief,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  City  Council  of  Harbin,  which  is  un- 
der Russian  government,  to  make  a  study  of 
plague  conditions  along  the  river  Sungari,  has 
written  a  letter  of  warning  to  the  Russian 
people,  which  is  published  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg journal,  the  Reilch,  partly  as  follows: 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  living  in  tranquil 
security  in  the  far  distance,  I  feel  impelled  to  cry 
out,  **  Be  on  your  guard!"  The  black  death  is  at 
your  door  as  well  as  at  ours.  Give  attention  to  ih« 
things  that   are   happening   in   Manchuria,  even 
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though  they  are  beyond  the  limits  of  your  actual 
vision.  The  streets,  the  fields,  and  the  ice  of  the 
rivers  here  are  strewn  with  plague-infected  corpses. 
The  ignorant  Chinese,  who  are  incapable  of  under- 
>tanding  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  the  danger 
attending  it,  conceal  their  sick,  and  either  hide  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  or  throw  them  out  to  be  eaten 
by  dogs  in  the  fields  or  on  the  ice  of  the  rivers.  In 
the  spring  these  dead  bodies  will  be  carried  down 


to  the  Amur  and  thence  to  the  ocean.  The  whole 
civilized  world  has  commercial  relations  with  Man- 
churia, and  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  join  in  the  fight 
against  this  terrible  epidemic.  With  the  beans  or 
the  wheat  that  foreigners  import  from  here,  they 
may  receive  death.  There  should  be  international 
action  now,  in  winter,  before  the  rivers  open  and 
rpread  the  disease  by  carrying  down-stream  the 
infected  bodies  of  the  dead. 


CHINESE  REFUGEES  ON  THE  BORDER 
(Russian  troopi^guard  the  Siberian-Chinese  frontier  and  turn  back  all  fugitives) 
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THE  GERMAN  POLICE  DOG  AND  WHAT  HE  DOES 


p\R.  H.  GROSS,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law 
"■^  at  the  University  of  Gratz  (Austria), 
very  early  expressed  the  belief  that  the  dog 
may  prove  to  be  of  considerable  usefulness  to 
the  policeman  and  the  ofl5cer  of  public  secur- 
ity. That  was  about  15  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  German  Government  has  taken 
the  matter  up,  has  investigated  and  experi- 
mented in  its  usual  thorough  manner,  and 
to-day  over  400  police  stations  in  German 
cities  are  provided  with  so-called  police 
dogs  {Polizeihunde), 

The  results  obtained  with  these  four-legged 
detectives  has  created  an  interest  in  them 
that  is  growing  and  spreading  constantly, — 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries. 
Only  recently  the  Japanese  sent  a  commission 
of  dog  experts  to  Berlin,  to  study  the  police 
dog  system  with  a  view  of  introducing  it  in 
their  own  country.  Quite  a  number  of  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  training 
these  dogs  and  on  practical  experiments  by 
which  to  test  their  ability,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  several  other  countries  as  well. 

Shepherd  dogs  and  sevecal  species  of  ter- 
riers are  mostly  used  as  police  dogs.  Their 
training  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  process,  but 
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when  completed  it  makes  the  police  dogi0t 
more  useful  animal  than  the  American  tdHHIl' 
hound.  The  police  dog  will  follow  his  i^jkr 
on  his  round,  will  call  his  attintion  to  aiy- 
thing  suspicious,  will  locate  hid(  ]  t  n  ^ll2abon^i^, 
will  hold  a  fugitive  at  bay  and  1:11:1  rd  hin 
during  transportation,  will  deKnti  his  mttslcr 
against  an  attack,  >\iil  rescue  the  druiWDK^ 
hunt  for  lost  articles,  carry  messages  I*  tfc^ 
police  station  and  return  with  an  ansiwj;  tfj 
fact,  he  will  display  almost  liuman  intdU- 
gence,  and  his  service  will  often  be  of  gnatcr 
help  to  his  master  than  that  i  jf  one  or  ev^ 
two  policemen.  Experience  has  shown  Ait 
an  inconsiderate  and  curious  crowd  is  ibc 
worst  enemy  of  the  police  dog  and  the  best 
ally  of  the  criminal.  Through  untimely  inter- 
ference, a  crowd  often  makes  it  extremdy 
difficult,  nay  impossible,  for  the  dog  to  oper- 
ate successfully.  The  training  of  the  public 
is  therefore  of  the  same  importance  as  that 
of  the  dog,  if  the  animal  is  to  be  made  effi- 
cient in  his  work. 

In  a  series  of  illustrations  accompanying  an 
article  in  Reclames  Universum  (Leipzig),  from 
which  we  have  digested  the  forgoing  para- 
graphs, the  px)lice  dog  is  shown  at  work.  We 
see  how  he  is  set  on  the  track,  how  he  follows 
a  track,  takes  a  stone  wall  nine  feet  high, 
jumps  over  a  solid  board  fence  that  offers  no 
foothold  whatever,  clings  to  his  man  under 
difficulties  and  even  climbs  a  tree  to  get  hold 
of  the  fugitive. 

The  following  occurrence  shows  how  a  po- 
lice dog  of  the  German  capital  procured  the 
evidence  necessary  for  the  conviction  of  the 
criminal,  which  human  skill  had  been  unable 
to  obtain: 

In  a  village  near  Berlin  fruit  had  frequently  been 
stolen  from  different  orchards.  The  police  dog, 
Prinz,  sent  from  Berlin  to  "work  up  the  case," 
followed  the  track  of  the  thief  from  the  orchard  to 
a  pile  of  manure  and  then  to  a  tenement  house 
occupied  by  a  number  of  imported  farm  hands. 
Taken  into  the  house  the  dog  crept  under  a  bed  in 
the  last  room  he  entered  and  brought  forth  a  shirt 
and  a  paper  bag  full  of  gooseberries.  He  then  was 
taken  out  to  the  field  where  the  residents  of  the 
tenement  house  were  at  work  and  immediately 
located  the  owner  of  the  bed.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  shirt  belonged  to  another  work- 
man, from  whom  it  had  been  stolen  together  >>ith 
30  marks  wrapped  up  in  it.  The  stolen  money 
was  found  in  the  manure  pile.  The  suspected 
farm  hand  confessed  both  the  stealing  of  the  fruit 
and  of  the  money. 

Simply  marvelous  must  have  been  the  in- 
telligence of  the  police  dog  which,  not  long 
ago,  met  a  cryin^little  girl  in  the  street,  took 
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the  scent  from  her,  went  back  on  her  track,  of  a  safe-blower  who  had  left  no  other  trace 
and  a  few  minutes  later  returned  with  the  behind  him  than  a  few  matches 'that  he  had 
dollar  that  the  little  girl  had  lost.  Another  lighted.  Many  other  striking  illustrations 
dog  brought  about  the  arrest  and  conviction  might  be  dted. 


GARDENING— A   KINGDOM    OF   HAPPINESS 

IF,  with  the  approach  of  spring,  the  gentle  darkness  before  subjecting  them  to  the  next  day's 

*  art  of  gardening  does  not  gain  many  new  heat    transplant  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or  ^ 

J        s.  's.       '11        -.   u      *i-      r     1*      r   TViT  fnendly  moon;  who,  with  shnnking  thumb  and 

devotees,  it  will  not  be   the   fault  of  Mrs.  forefinger,  strip  the  roses  of  millions  of  aphis,  or 

Margaret  Deland,  who  in  Country  Life  in  shake  powdered  sulphur  over  mildewed  leaves— 

America  writes  of  "The  Joys  of  Gardening"  and  brush   it   out   of   their  own   hair  afterward; 

in  such  a  delightful  vein  as  to  make  one  long  ^^^^  ^J^  ^^fy  ^T.^^  .^"^  ^\  ^'^>  ^  dull  spade  and 

,      ^,       ,  ^,  i_      ji    L  J  scant   breath,   dig  deep  holes  m  which  to  plant 

tor  the  days  when  one  can  handle  hoe,  spade,  ^heir  perennials;    nay,  who  stagger  along  with  a 

or  rake,  and  emulate  the  example  which  she  wheelbarrow  full  of  malodorous  dressing  which 

has  so  successfully  set.     After  poking  a  little  must  Ik?  put  into  the  holes  first;  these  have  bcH.n 

fun  at  Madam  Croesus,  who  has  to  ask  her  Z^'^l^':^r^Z:^^^1>^^ 

lord  gardener  the  name  of  this  or  that  plant,  worms— yes,    and    about    seedsmen    whose    seeds 

who  "  can't  go  down  on  her  knees  on  the  damp  did  not  come  up.    These  persons,  sunburned,  moist 

earth'*  because  she  wears  an  embroidered  of  forehead  and  upper  lip,  with  a  crick  in  their 

irown "a  rvior  creature  who  has  naid  some-  b^^^s-   w*^*^  dew-soaked   skirts,  with   unanswered 

pwn  a  poor  creature  wno  nas  paia  some  ^^^^^^^  j^^^p^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^„^  unmade- 
body  to  take  joy  out  of  her  hands— actually  these,  and  only  these,  understand  the  joy  of  a 
paid  him  to  dig  and  perspire,  to  mourn,  to  garden.  They  have,  through  much  tribulation, 
rejoice  for  her,"  and  who  "can  never  have  the  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Gardening, 
faintest  idea  of  what  a  garden  means,"  Mrs.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  once  said  that, 
Deland  observes  that  *'as  the  handicap  of  when  it  came  to  art, 'inspiration  was  pcrspi- 
wealth  lessens,  the  climb  to  happiness  be-  ration";  and  the  same  may  be  said  about 
gins."  And  by  and  by  the  top  is  reached—  gardening:  ''happiness  is  — perspiration." 
'*a  top  of  hope.  In  fact,  hope  is  the  first  *'When  you  think  how  much  there  is  to  do 
blessing  that  a  garden  grants."  There  is  even  in  a  little  garden— if  you  are  stingy 
nothing  on  earth,  Mrs.  Deland  thinks,  that  enough  to  keep  all  the  work  to  yourself— it  is 
"encourages  hope  more  persistently  and  il-  obvious  that,  from  frost  to  frost,  happiness 
l^jgically  than  does  a  garden."     The  creatures  need  never  end."     Then  there  are  the  seeds- 


of  hope  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  deeds. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  them: 

They  are  they  who  weed  in  the  burning  sun; 


men's  announcements  to  feed  the  flame  of 
hope.     One  never  loses  belief  in  these  **  mad- 
dening, beguiling  catalogues  that  begin  to  pile 
who.  to  gain  for'their  seedlings  some  hours  of  cool   up  on   tables  and  desks  about  the  first  of 
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February."  We  go  on  "  believing — and  buy- 
ing"; and  when  we  do  this  **it  is  evident  that 
besides  hope  the  garden  is  cultivating  in  us 
the  noble  virtue  of  trust  in  our  fellow  men." 
And  when  our  flowers  and  plants  fall  measur- 
ably short  of  the  promises  held  out  in  the 
catalogues;  when,  for  instance,  the  Lilium  stU- 
phureum,  described  so  glowingly  as  reaching 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  attains  but  four  inches 
we  decide  *'ic  must  have  been  our  own  fault 
because  we  planted  it  too  deep,  and  we  resolve 
to  try  again  next  spring.  '  Thus,  "besides 
hopefulness  and  trust,  the  garden  develops  in 
the  gardener  humility." 
In  April,  the  fourth  garden  blessing  is  de- 


veloped, namely,  patience, 
land: 


Says  Mrs.  Dc 


Up  in  Maine  we  learn  this  lesson  especially  wbfs 
we  sow  our  seeds.  We  plant  them,  and  that  vrry 
night  we  lie  awake  to  listen  to  the  spund  of  rain  oa 
the  roof,  and  think  of  the  seeds  lying  in  the  »ann 
darkness  of  the  newly  dug,  fragrant  earth;  u-e  f«tl 
the  thrill  of  life  that  begins  to  stir  in  them;  it  i* 
so  exciting  that  the  very  next  morning  some  d 
us  arc  so  weak-minded  as  to  rush  out  to  see  n 
something  hasn't  sprouted! 

And  if  the  seeds  do  not  come  up  at  all,  it 
will  only  "make  us  work  harder  next  year; 
and  the  harder  the  gardener  works,  the 
happier  he  is." 


IDEAS  ABOUT  WOMEN 


TIT^E  are  inclined  to  think  of  our  women  as 
^^  Sir  Charles  Adderly  thought  of  the 
farmers  of  Warwickshire,  namely,  that  they 
are  "  the  best  breed  in  the  world."  That  this 
smug,  Angelican  complacency  is  but  a  blind- 
ness which  insists  on  a  superiority  that  does 
not  exist,  is  the  contention  of  several  promi- 
nent writers  on  social  and  ethical  problems. 
Marian  Cox,  whose  astounding  book,  "The 
Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman, "  was  a  liter- 
ary sensation  of  the  past  year,  writes  in  the 
March  Forum  a  stinging  satire  on  the  Amer- 
ican women  of  wealth  and  social  position. 
It  is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of 
an  international  marriage  between  Cynthia 
Marlowe,  an  American  heiress  to  many  mil- 
lions, and  Prince  Dolmar,  a  fortune-hunting 
nobleman. 

THE    WOMAN    IN   PROFILE 

All  goes  Well,  the  contracts  are  signed, 
the  dowry  agreed  upon,  even  the  wedding 
ceremony  rehearsed,  when,  without  reason. 
Prince  Dolmar  shuts  himself  within  his  rooms 
and  refuses  to  see  his  fiancee.  A  friend  and 
adviser,  Sidney  Waite,  who  has  backed  his 
pursuit  of  American  dollars,  seeks  him  out 
to  discover  the  reason  for  his  action.  Prince 
Dolmar  confesses  that  he  is  at  last  in  love, 
hopelessly,  irreparably  in  love,  with  a  woman 
whom  he  does  not  know,  and  whom  he  has 
only  seen  from  the  window  of  his  apart- 
ment,— the  **  Woman  in  Profile."  In  excuse 
for  his  conduct  he  begs  his  friend  to  look  from 
the  window  upon  her  beauty.  Across  the 
court  that  separates  Prince  Dolmar*s  suite 
from  another  building,  they  gaze  at  the  pro- 
file of  a  ravishingly  beautiful  woman  who  is 
"*ing  in  a  window. 


In  the  description  of  this  impossible  crea- 
ture, Mrs.  Cox  permits  herself  to  soar  away 
into  the  domain  of  the  exotic.  The  "Woman 
in  Profile"  is — "impassive  as  though  sculp- 
tured and  yet  aglow  with  the  tints  of  life"; 
her  tresses  "cradle  each  other  in  a  slumbroib 
vivacity  like  that  of  covied  serpents,  her 
lashes  lay  like  a  black  butterfly  upon  her 
cheek."  The  story  turns  to  satire  by  the 
timely  discovery  of  the  friend  that  the 
charmer  of  Prince  Dolmar  is  only  a  beautiful 
wax  dummy,  the  plaything  of  an  elderly  and 
eccentric  nobleman.  The  Prince  then  re- 
turns to  his  heiress  with  the  remark  that, 
"after  all,"  this  nobleman  is  "the  only 
happy  man,  because  no  one  has  disturbed  his 
illusions."  His  friend  advises  him  to  turn 
his  eyes  in  the  future  upon  the  only  woman- 
in-profile  upon  whom  it  is  "safe  to  found  a 
romance,  the  woman  on  the  American  dollar." 
Apropos  of  this,  the  author  asks  concerning 
the  American  woman:  "Is  there  more  than  a 
profile  to  her?  Or  is  she  really  a  metallic 
goddess  blank  on  the  other  side?  There  is 
something  about  her  so  callous  and  yet  so 
artificial,  so  piquantly  naive  and  yet  so 
poseuse."  Mrs.  Cox  in  her  description  of  the 
heiress,  Cynthia  Marlowe,  summarizes  the 
symptoms  of  the  insidious  disease  that  has 
attacked  the  American  woman  of  exalted 
position. 

Cynthia  Marlowe  in  j>ersonaHty  was  stanch, 
sallow  and  strident;  and  affected  the  extreme  o^ 
smartness  in  attire  and  manner.  She  had  watch- 
ful eyes,  an  indiscreet  mouth  unable  to  close  o\rt 
its  stores,  and  a  shapely  nose,  whose  nostrils  ha«i 
each  a  little  nick  in  them,  as  though  worn  there 
by  her  constant  scenting  for  victims  for  snubs.  la 
character,  she  was  the  typical  American  woman 
as  the  possession  of  great  wealth  evolves  her.  She 
was  enpanoplied  in  suspicion  regarding  ever>'ibing 
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Lif  her  own  nationality  and  was  so  much  like  all 
her  social  compatriots  that  her  chief  aim  in  life 
was  to  distinguish  herself  from  them.  Thus  she 
expended  her  energies  and  time  in  a  calculating  vigil 
(if  life.  She  was  vigilant  against  any  abrogation 
of  her  wealth  and  social  position,  a  thing  so  pre- 
i^rious  in  the  headless  chaos  of  New  York  society 
that  its  quest  wholly  consumes  the  feminine  nature 
in  futile  strife  with  each  other,  and  refused  to  know 
any  one  whose  limitations  of  purse  or  visiting  list 
opened  them  to  the  suspicion  of  wanting  some- 
thing from  her.  Americans  want  so  much  that 
they  cannot  tolerate  any  want  in  another.  But 
vigilance  absorbed  only  a  portion  of  her  energies; 
the  rest  was  expended  in  calculations  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  procuring  more  self-aggrandizement. 
She  was  a  (>atronizer  of  the  arts,  like  all  the  ambi- 
tious plutocrats  of  her  country,  but  not  a  patron: 
that  is,  she  would  give  a  surplus  of  admiration  or 
money  to  any  form  of  art  or  artist  already  in  their 
ultimate  of  rank,  beyond  any  need  of  her  or  of 
others,  but  had  no  more  perception  or  regard  for 
the  uncirculating  mintage  of  art's  gold  than  has  a 
cowslip  for  a  comet.  Philanthropy,  also,  she 
adopted;  for  it  was  fashionable  and  kept  her  name 
and  picture  in  the  papers;  but  she  made  her  secre- 
tary select  all  the  philanthropies  to  which  she  so 
liberally  contributed  and  protect  her  vigorously 
from  learning,  reading  or  hearing  anything  about 
them.  She  had  now  been  out  five  seasons  in  New 
York  society  and  had  concluded  that  no  fields  to 
conquer  were  there, — everything  was  too  readily 
and  exclusively  accorded  to  the  open  sesame  of 
wealth.  She  resolved  upon  a  marriage  that  would 
transplant  her  into  vast  alien  spheres,  whose  re- 
luctance to  absorb  her  would  stimulate  all  her 
energies  and  faculties.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
American  woman's  love  of  deracination.  She  must 
have  something  to  overcome;  some  antagonism 
to  arm  her.  The  Father  of  her  Country  is  suitably 
emblemized  by  an  axe  and  this  little  implement 
dancing  in  her  corpuscles  is  the  root  of  her  wander- 
lust and  activities. 

Another  Viewpoint 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin's  article 
'*  Women  and  Wealth/'  in  Scribner^s  for 
February,  is  by  no  means  satirical;  it  is 
intelligently  analytical  of  the  conditions  that 
surround  the  American  woman  of  superior 
resource.  He  notes  that,  along  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  desire  for  distinction  that  invari- 
ably accompanies  affluence,  we  have  a  great 
shifting  of  standards  and  lowering  of  ethical 
ideals.    In  his  own  words: 

In  this  pitiful  social  climbing,  in  this  devastating 
social  rivalry,  in  which  certain  requirements  have 
inc  force  of  tyrannical  despotism,  and  in  which 
fharacter  dwindles  to  the  unconscious  imitation 
01  what  is  supposed  to  be  "the  thing,"  the  quality 
or  many  well-to-do  women  is  very  plainly  deteri- 
orating. Among  them  courses  of  action,  personal 
^imates  are  not  based  on  conscious  reflection,  on 
tests  of  right  and  wrong,  on  a  judicial  balancing  of 
nght  and  wrong,  but  almost  entirely  on  what 
"others,  will  think";  that  is,  on  the  tyranny  of 
chance  opinion  in  the  social  set,  which  they  value 
"»ore  than  their  own  souls. 


MRS.  MARIAN  COX 
(Who  has  written  satirically  on  the  woman  question) 

Professor  Laughlin  attributes  this  deteri- 
oration of  women  of  wealth  to  their  attitude! 
of  mind,  which  out  of  its  emptiness  and  selfish 
idleness  asks,  "What  am  I  getting  out  of 
life?"  not  "What  am  I  putting  into  it?*' 
Nor  does  he  think  this  condition  of  mind, 
this  weakening  of  moral  fiber  confined  by  any 
means  to  women  alone;  the  idle  sons  of  the 
very  rich  are  not  more  immune  from  this 
subtle  degeneracy  than  the  idle  daughters. 
In  a  broad  sweep  of  perspective  he  brings  the 
responsibility  back  in  large  measure  to  the 
husband  and  the  father,  for  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  wife  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  are  colored  to  no  uncertain  degree 
by  the  ethical  standards  of  the  husband  and 
the  father.  The  American  man  of  wealth  has 
abundantly  looked  after  the  physical  need  of 
the  American  woman,  but  he  has  left  her 
mind  and  soul  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  she  preys  upon  man  with  her  false  stand- 
ards of  vanity,  extravagance  and  foolish 
emulation,  it  is  man  who  must  shoulder  part 
of  the  blame,  for  he  has  instilled  into  her 
shallow,  childlike  mind  these  same  preda- 
tory instincts. 

Professor  Laughlin  docs  not  think  the 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  can  exist 
either  in  woman  suffrage  or  in  a  change  of 
government;  he  looks  with  serene  hopeful- 
ness to  the  dissemination  of  higher  ideals  and 
the  subsequent  regeneration  of  society.  Just 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  insist  that  we  are 
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the  "best  breed*'  in  the  world,  just  so  long 
as  we  have  not  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
and  a  humility  of  spirit,  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  what  the  catechism  terms  **our  immor- 
tal souls."  There  are  but  few  who  can  steady 
themselves  in  this  busy  age  and  look  upon 
life  with  anything  akin  to  clear  vision.  To 
those  who  can,  however,  there  is  no  fear  of 
the  permanent  deterioration  of  the  American 
woman.  To  quote  Mr.  Laughlin  again: 
"  As  yet  the  human  race  seems  unable  to  keep 


its  virility  when  given  unlimited  satisfactioBs. 
Fortunately  riches  are  not  universal,  and  tbe 
mass  of  mankind  are  under  the  spur  of  neo^ 
sity  to  high  thinking  because  it  is  essential  \.<k 
their  material  existence.  Fortunately,  also, 
it  lies  in  the  power  of  each  woman  to  dedda 
for  herself  whether  she  will  be  weakly  swq)t 
along  by  the  prevailing  current  of  self-indul- 
gence  or  whether  she  will  rise  totheresponsi 
bility  of  setting  higher  the  ethical  standard- 1 
of  our  social  life." 


A  POLITICAL  EXECUTION  IN  A  RUSSIAN  PRISON 

A  DRAMATIC  portrayal  of  a  Russian 
^^  p>olitical  execution,  by  Leonide  Semenov, 
is  printed  in  the  Open  Court;  and  prefixed  to 
it  is  the  following  note  by  the  late  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  dated  January,  1910: 


The  account  which  follows  shows,  it  seems  to 
me,  remarkable  literary  workmanship.  It  is  full 
of  feeling  and  artistic  imagination.  It  should  be 
given  the  widest  publicity.  This  wish  of  mine 
recalls  a  conversation  which  I  once  had  with  Os- 
trovsky,  the  dramatist.  I  had  just  written  a  play, 
"The  Contaminated  Family,"  which  1  read  to 
him,  remarking  that  I  should  like  to  see  it  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  ix)ssible.  He  thereupon  replied: 
"Why,  are  you  afraid  people  are  going  to  become 
more  intelligent?"  These  words  were  quite  to  the 
point  in  this  matter  of  my  poor  play.  But  in  this 
other  matter  .the  situation  is  quite  different.  To- 
day nobody  can  help  hoping  that  men  may  become 
more  intelligent  and  that  the  horrors  described  be- 
low cease,  though  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  such  will  be  the  case.  Hence  it  is  that  I  esteem 
most  usefql  every  word  raised  against  what  is  now 
going  on  in  Russia. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

The  narrative  of  the  execution  opens  with 
a  description  of  the  prison,  with  **the  same 
walls,  the  same  barred  windows,  the  soldiers 
lolling  about,  smoking,  telling  stories,  and 
laughing." 

The  political  prisoners  were  in  a  nervous  state. 
Now  they  would  go  pacing  forward  and  back  in 
their  narrow  cells;  then,  on  a  sudden,  they  would 
tremble,  would  listen  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
then  begin  once  more  their  endless,  aimless  tramp. 
And  all  around  them  was  hideous,— the  dirty  walls 
i)f  the  prison  and  the  awful  stench. 

There  are  five  victims  in  all.  One  is  an 
enj^ineer;  a  second  is  a  young  college  boy  of 
eighteen;  another  is  one  Klemenkine,  a  man 
of  southern  type  with  a  fine  face  and  thick 
hair;  a  fourth,  the  son  of  a  deacon;  and  the 
other  a  workman. 

engineer  sighed  and  threw  himself  down  on 


the  boards  which  served  as  a  bed.  He  was  a  uH 
thin  man  with  high  cheek  t>ones  and  weary,  sad 
eyes.  His  nerves  were  unstrung  and  hi5  u-faJe 
body  worn  out.  One  thought  never  left  hu  hcaii 
where  it  clung  most  pertinaciously. 

During  the  past  few  days  he  had  tried  with  all  Kb 
strength  to  put  away  from  him  all  feeling.  He  ha'l 
become  quite  indifferent  to  death, — "a  slight  nec- 
essary operation,"  he  would  often  say  to  himseU 
while  smoking  a  cigarette.  "And  afterward,  whai' 
Nothing." 

So  the  engineer  would  read  and  smoke.  Then 
he  would  pace  his  cell  to  begin  reading  again. 

The  disgust  and  terror  of  the  officials  them- 
selves are  thus  depicted  ^ 

The  night  of  this  same  day,  when  the  condemned 
men  were  waked  up  for  execution,  all  the  officials 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  lugubrious  affair 
were  seized  with  a  feeling  of  terror  and  anguish. 
The  sub-director  of  the  prison,  a  young  officer  00 
duty  that  night,  with  a  very  handsome  and  some- 
what effeminate  face,  while  hastening  through  the 
prison's  somber  passageways,  lighted  by  little 
petroleum  lamps,  felt  much  as  he  used  to  feel  as  a 
child  when  alone  in  the  woods,  trembling  at  evcr>' 
sound,  at  every  tree,  as  though  they  boded  danger. 
He  imagined  now  that  a  thousand  invisible  aod 
terrible  eyes  were  staring  at  him  from  every  side, 
surprising  him  in  the  act  of  committing  a  baie  and 
terrible  crime.  He  had  just  been  appointed  sub- 
director,  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  was  to  take 
part  in  an  execution. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  prisoners  arc 
aroused  from  their  bunks,  pale  and  tired. 
They  look  dazedly  about  them.  They  art 
ordered  to  make  haste.  Everybody  \v-ants 
the  terrible  business  over  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  engineer  had  fallen  asleep.  He  had 
smoked  so  much  during  the  day  that  hi> 
nerves  were  overexcited.  When  called,  he 
started  up  and  ran  his  fingers  through  hi> 
hair.  He  said  to  himself ,.**  Only  death  re- 
mains and  then  all  is  ended.  A  little  opera- 
tion, that  is  all."  He  would  have  liked  to 
tarry;  but  the  soldiers  yell:  **Get  read) 
Hurry!" 
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The  prisoners  are  hurried  to  the  prison 
egistry  to  have  their  names  taken.  They 
valk  like  somnambulists,  between  two  rows 
)f  soldiers.  The  most  terrified  was  the  young 
x)llege  boy,  who  was  sobbing  in  spite  of  his 
evident  efforts  not  to  break  down.  At  length 
le  stammers,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I — I  want 
I  priest."  Whereupon  the  deacon's  son  ex- 
rlaims  with  an  oath,  "  I  want  a  cigarette."  A 
eeling  of  pity  comes  over  the  engineer;  and 
le  says  to  the  officer:  *' Would  it  not  be  best 
to  hang  the  boy  first?  I  am  ready  to  wait.  It 
«dll  be  easier  for  the  child."  Then  comes 
ihe  final  act. 


going  to  die,  that  in  a  moment  all  would  be  over, 
both  tears  ancj  what  produced  them.  Twice  he 
looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  stars 
seemed  to  tell  him  the  same  thing.  For  the  last 
time  he  drew  into  his  lungs  a  long  draught  of  the 
cold  fresh  air  and  then  he  himself  kicked  away  the 
stool  on  which  he  was  standing. 

Klemenkine,  enervated  and  deeply  affected  by 
this  scene  of  the  college  boy,  yelled  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  and  shouted  out  that  this  act  would  never 
be  pardoned  these  "villains  and  brutes." 

At  this  imprecation,  the  Judge  Advocate  and  all 
the  others  trembled.  But  they  said  nothing, 
knowing  that  the  hour  for  discussion  had  ended. 

The  workmen  shook  with  cold,  and  the  son  of 
the  deacon  tried  to  say  something,  but  his  eyes 
were  haggard  and  no  words  would  come. 


It  was  a  terrible  scene.  Tears  were  in  all  eyes. 
\11  felt  that  it  should  be  ended.  So  the  hangman 
seized  the  lad  the  first,  who  then  suddenly  became 
Ulent  and  swooned. 

While  entering  the  courtyard,  the  engineer  had 
irged  that  everything  possible  should  t^  done  for 
the  boy,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  were  five 
ftcaffolds,  he  grew  still  calmer.  Again  the  old 
feeling  of  the  littleness  of  everything  took  still 
stronger  hold  upon  him  so  that  the  sobs  of  the  boy 
no  longer  touched  him.    He  knew  that  they  were  all 


Twenty  minutes  later,  twenty  long  minutes, 
during  which  the  Judge  Advocate  and  the  others 
stamped  about  impatiently  in  the  snow,  they 
turned  away  from  the  hanging  men,  freezing  witn 
cold.  The  young  officer  and  the  director  looked 
at  their  watches.  The  doctor,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  moved  from  one  corpse  to  the  other  hastily 
feeling  their  legs,  though  scarcely  touching  them. 
Then  he  murmured: 

**  Yes,  they  are  all  dead,  quite  dead.  We  can  go 
now,  and  I  will  sign  the  document  to  this  effect. 


ENGLISH   ARISTOCRACY  FROM   A   GERMAN 

POINT  OF  VIEW 


T*HE  leading  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
*  Maximilian  Harden 's  weekly,  the  Zu- 
kunft,  gives  a  spirited  survey  of  the  present 
status  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  writer 
points  to  the  striking  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Government's  engines  having  been 
directed  against  the  House  of  Lords,  twice 
within  a  year  the  Liberal  majority  has  re- 
mained about  the  same,  indicating  the  hold — 
though  a  waning  one — that  the  nobility  still 
has  upon  the  English  people.  He  contrasts 
this  feeling  with  that  prevaihng  in  Prussia 
toward  the  Junker,  who,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

The  reform  year  1832  left  the  Upper  House 
what  it  was  when  the  first  royal  writs  sum- 
moned the  lords  of  the  soil  to  represent  their 
feudatories— a  Senate  with  the  good  and  the 
bad  features  of  a  strictly  privileged  body.  Eng- 
land's nobles  have  in  the  centuries  which  have 
wrought  such  vast  changes  in  their  own  and 
other  lands,  scarcely  altered  their  mode  of  life. 

Poggio-Bracciolini,  the  papal  secretary,  writing 
^our  hundred  years  ago,  upon  a  visit  to  England, 
fcmarked  that  the  English  aristocracy  disdained 
to  live  in  towns  but  did  not  disdain  to  reap  profits 
ffom  husbandry,  and  were  inclined  to  recognize 


the  very  rich  as  belonging  to  the  highest  class.  It 
is  just  about  the  same  to-day.  Their  visits  to  town 
are  not  so  rare,  its  attractions  being  greater.  They 
may  be  seen  in  season  at  the  opera,  the  Derby, 
etc., — even  at  times  in  Parliament,  where  no  one 
is  surprised  to  find  but  half  a  dozen  lords  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  day  in  conversational 
tones.  Their  power  is  still  most  strongly  rooted 
in  the  country-seats,  the  homes  of  their  ancestors, 
where  every  foot  of  soil  is  rich  with  their  memories. 

In  wealth  the  British  peerage  "compares 
with  that  of  Rome." 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Bed- 
ford, and  Sutherland  were  credited  with  an  income 
of  from  four  to  six  million  marks  [$1,000,000  to 
$1,500,000],  and  it  was  said  that  the  Marquis  of 
Bredalbane  could  ride  with  a  swift  horse  thirty- 
three  hours  in  a  straight  line  without  crossing  the 
boundary  of  his  domains.  Lord  Northampton 
owns  250  acres  of  land  in  London  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  nearly  400  acres;  while  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  property  on  the  Strand  is  said  to  yield 
him  a  yearly  income  of  over  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  These  are  the  crowning  points,  but  riches 
are  plentiful  below  them,  too.  Senatorial  wealth 
does  not  necessarily  imply  senatorial  arrogance 
and  exclusiyeness — England's  nobility,  as  a  whole, 
has  never  in  a  niggardly  spirit  shirked  its  social 
duties.  Nor  have  they  disdained  to  mate  with 
rich  heiresses  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  to  accept  fat 
benefices.  Instead  of  pursing  the  evolution  which 
gives  the  nation  new  strength,  like  the  leading  Gcr- 
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man  landed  nobility,  and  decrying  it  as  the  fore- 
runner of  revolution;  instead  of  bewailing  the 
rapid  rise  of  industry,  the  increased  abandon- 
ment of  country  life,  labor  agitation,  etc.,  the 
peers  apprentice  their  sons  to  great  merchants, 
with  the  result  that  they  benefit  by  the  new 
movements. 

There  has  happened  in  England  what  al- 
ways happens  when  a  right  outlives  the  glory 
which  gave  it  birth,  continues  this  writer. 

The  privileges  of  a  caste  w!K)se  achievements 
gradually  faded  from  memory,  became  onerous. 
Because  the  nobility  realizes  this  it  prevailingly 
favors  a  daring  policy  which  may  enable  its  mem- 
bers to  shed  new  luster  on  their  names  as  soldiers 
or  diplomats.  The  country  has  reaped  even 
greater  benefits  from  this  eagerness  for  expansion 
than  the  aristocracy  itself.  But  rancor  ceases  in 
face  of  fine  achievement.  The  Briton  regards 
envy  as  the  meanest  of  vices.  He  can  look  with- 
out jealousy  at  his  richer  neighbor,  thinking  the 
plain  man  with  a  moderate  wage,  right  treatment, 
an  occasional  holiday,  not  so  badly  off  after  all. 
And,  finally,  class  distinctions  there  must  be:  as 
in  the  family,  so  in  the  state — men  who  are  not 
bound  and  harrowed  by  necessity,  men  taught  by 
spotless  family  tradition  to  rule  and  conduct 
affairs.  Even  in  the  latter  days  of  Victoria  a  man 
like  Proudhon,  with  his  idea  of  equal  property, 
small  holdings,  would  have  found  no  hearing. 
Since  then,  after  a  long  period  of  peace  (the  Boer 
War  added  little  glory  to  the  nobility),  faith  in  the 
use  of  an  aristocracy  has  waned.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous members  are  idlers  who  have  married  for 
money  and  care  nothing  for  the  public  welfare. 
What  has  become  of  the  army  under  their  lead 
was  shown  in  the  Transvaal.  Kinship  to  a  duke 
opens  the  way  to  high  places  in  the  Government. 
Slowly,  under  the  influence  of  Socialist  criticism 
and  increased  political  demands,  public  sentiment 
is  changing.  Not  much  more  is  to  be  reaped  from 
foreign  parts.    The  navy  and  the  army  involve  an 


annual  expenditure  of  about  $500,000,000.  1% 
rich,  backed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  fHttii 
against  new  taxation,  and  the  taxes  will  not^ 
as  in  former  days  in  spite  of  martial  equipiael 
— be  lowered.  Asquith  had  dared  to  prockii 
that  the  nation  will  no  longer  submit  to  hei^ 
divided  into  three  classes,  two  of  which,  til 
bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat,  groan  under 
shameful  yoke. 

Twice  within  a  year  the  same  Liberal  maj* 
ity!  To  estimate  how  remote  even  to-^ 
such  a  thing  as  a  fierce  aversion  to  the  hcfetS- 
tary  nobility  is  in  a  Briton,  we  must  imapne 
what  would  happen  in  Prussia  should  V.t 
liam^s  ministers,  as  did  George's,  summon  tta 
people  to  battle  in  strident  tones  rcsoundaj 
through  the  land,  backed  by  all  the  Go\cTft-, 
ment  agencies.  The  Junker,  whose  achieve 
ments  for  his  country  certainly  equal  thcs.- 
of  the  English  nobility,  would,  with  the  mo^i 
strenuous  efforts,  save  perhaps  a  dozen  sca:^ 
in  the  Landtag. 

A  nobility  that  in  such  a  storm  i^-as  not  tt*i 
by  its  roots  from  the  popular  favcr  rr.ust  fca'* 
retained  a  political  sagacity  almost  unpreccdenaJ 
in  history.  The  House  of  Lords  is  much  the  sas" 
as  in  the  days  of  Edward  I :  it  is  still  wide  open  t-» 
the  heads  of  the  nobility  and  church  dignitan», 
The  Lords  need  only  to  declare  themselves  in  fa\</ 
of  Home  Rule — they  could  then  retain  a  port  d 
their  veto  power.  For  without  the  Irish  >'ot'> 
Asnuith  can  accomplish  nothing  against  tbcic; 
and  the  Irish,  if»self -govern ment  with  a  ParliamecJ 
in  Dublin  were  granted  them,  would,  as  conseryi- 
tive  landowners,  have  no  interest  in  curtaifin^ 
the  power  of  the  peers.  This  certainty  might '> 
a  Tory  genius  point  the  way  to  a  new  salvati^a 
before  the  winter's  close;  the  Tory  party,  hov- 
ever,  lacks  a  statesman  of  that  caliber. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  JAPANESE  COURAGE 


PDUARDO  HERVEVA  DE  LA  ROSA, 

attache  of  the  Spanish  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
has  communicated  to  the  Revisia  General  de  la 
Marina  of  Madrid,  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment found  in  the  pocket-book  of  Ensign 
Sakuma  who  died  from  suffocation  with  all 
the  crew  of  Submarine  No.  6  when  his  craft 
failed  to  come  to  the  surface  in  the  course  of 
maneuvers  on  the  coast  of  Suwa  several 
months  ago.  It  illustrates  fittingly  the  grim 
determination  and  scorn  of  death  which 
Japanese  soldiers  have  always  displayed  in 
the  hour  of  danger.     It  begins  thus: 

This  is  the  testament  of  Sakuma,  officer  in  com- 
mand. I  really  have  no  excuse  for  having  let  one 
of  His  Majesty's  submarines  sink  and  for  having, 
out  of  carelessness,  cut  short  the  life  of  my  sub- 
ordinates.    Kvery  member  of  the  crew  has  faith- 


fully fulfilled  his  duty  and  proceeded  with  be 
various  tasks  in  perfect  calm  until  the  hour  of  hi* 
death.  We  are  dying  for  our  country,  doing  our 
duty,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  rc^t.  Tbf 
only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  this  accident  may 
be  misrepresented  and  may  hamper  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  submarine  type  of  vessels. 
I  beseech  my  superiors  and  my  colleagues  to  go  (^ 
working  with  zeal  and  not  to  misinterpret  thi' 
accident,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  study  as  care- 
fully as  possible  the  development  and  progress  ot 
the  submarine.  Then  we  will  have  nothing  u 
regret. 

The  document  then  proceeds  to  explain 
with  all  technical  details  the  causes  of  the 
accident  and  describes  the  process  of  gradual 
disruption  of  the  ship  by  the  pressure  of  the 
sea.     We  quote  further: 

Water  is  flowing  in  and  the  men  are  wet  ami 
cold.     I  have  always  advised  the  crew  to  attend 
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cHe  moet  insignificant  details,  to  retain  their 
crontrol  and  to  work  with  energy.  It  may  be 
t  some  people  will  laugh  at  my  words  after  this 
dent,  but  1  am  convinced  that  I  am  right.  .  .  . 
r  dial  on  the  tower  indicates  a  depth  of  52. 
bough  we  have  done  our  best  to  pump  out  the 
er  there  has  not  been  any  change  since  twelve 
oc*k-  .  .  .  The  depth  here  must  be  about  ten 
10ms.  ...  I  don't  think  I  am  mistaken.  .  .  . 
?  officers  and  crew  of  submarines  must  be  se- 
ct! among  men  of  great  courage  and  superior 
Jities;  otherwise  they  would  encounter  many 
iculties  in  cases  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Fortunately, 
ry  man  on  board  of  this  submarine  has  done 
duty.  ...  I  am  satisfied.  Every  time  I  loft 
ne  I  expected  to  meet  death,  and  that  is  why 
will  is  now  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  my 
sser  in  Karasagi.  (It  deals  only  with  private 
lirs  which  I  need  not  mention.)  Mr.  Taguchi 
inii  please  be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  my 
her. 


The  document  closes  with  these  sentences: 

OFFICIAL  TESTAMENT.  With  the  deepest 
reverence  I  beseech  his  Majesty  to  bestow  his 
high  protection  so  that  the  families  of  my  subor- 
dinates do  not  find  life  too  much  of  a  burden.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  only  thought  which  worries  me.  .  .  . 
My  regards  to  the  following  gentlemen  (I  hope  to 
be  excused  if  I  do  not  name  them  in  the  proper 
order):  Minister  Saito;  Rear  Admiral  Shimamura; 
Rear  Admiral  Fuju;  Captain  Nawa;  Captain 
Yansashita;  Captain  Nahita.  (The  air  pressure 
increases  and  I  feel  as  though  my  eardrums  were 
ready  to  burst.)  Captain  Ojuri;  Captain  Ide; 
Lieutenant  Matsumura  (Junichi)  Captain  Mat- 
sumura  (Kiku)  he  is  my  older  brother;  Captain 
Furra  Koshi;  Professor  Nalita  (iotaro;  Prolessor 
Ikuta  Kokinji;  .  .  .  Twelve  thirty,  breathmg  ex- 
tremely painful  ...  I  thought  the  gasolene  had 
blown  out ;  but  now  I  am  being  upset  by  the  gasolene 
.  . .  Captain  Nacano.  ...  It  is  now  twelve  forty. . . . 


WHAT  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  REALLY  IS 


^REMISING  that  a  population  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  dependents, 
enders,  and  savers,  and  setting  aside  the 
St  two,  Dr.  William  Kerby  in  the  Catholic 
arid  discusses  the  organization  of  property 
>m  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  saver. 
e  posits: 

Some  thrifty  soul  saves  $500.  What  is  to  be 
»ne  with  it?    It  b  not  worth  much  for  purposes 

investment  in  land,  in  the  hope  of  an  unearned 
crement.  It  is  not  worth  much  to  start  an  inde- 
:ndent  business  unless  the  saver  borrow  some 
ore.    He  may,  it  is  true,  buy  a  little  fruit  stand 

venture  to  open  a  tiny  grocery  store,  but  he 
x>bably  lacks  the  knowledge  and  experience 
icessary  to  make  either  venture  a  success.  Any 
uticular  thing  to  which  our  saver  could  turn  his 
ind  and  work  efficiently .  with  $500  would  be 
cceptional  rather  than  typical.  The  course  that 
resents  itself  to  him  as  most  feasible  is  to  deposit 

in  a  bank  or  to  buy  some  kind  of  industrial 
scurity,  known  as  stocks  or  bonds.  He  does 
lis,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  do  it,  until 
le  tiny  streams  of  saving  become  great  rivers 
iirough  which  power  is  furnished  for  the  whole 
idustrial  world. 

Now,  in  present-day  life,  industries  are 
Missive.  The  capital  reqiured  for  an  average 
ndustry  is  much  greater  than  that  com- 
aanded  by  one  individual  and  too  great  for 
•ne  individual  to  risk. 

It  is  found  best  from  every  standpoint  to  draw 
n  capital  from  many  sides;  in  01  her  words,  to 
•^MTow  from  the  public.  The  capital,  therefore, 
W  is  usually  required  to  conduct  a  typical  mod- 
^  industry  is  divided  into  a  definite  number  of 
marcels  or  shares  which  are  sold  indiscriminately 
■0  individuals.  The  individuals  who  purchase 
'^  are  among  the  savers. 

Corporations  replace  the  individual  employer, 
^»undreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  in  capi- 


tal arc  invested  in  single  enterprises,  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  workmen  replace  the  ten  or  the 
twenty,  and  the  continent  replaces  the  town  as  a 
field  of  op>eration,  and  the  market  is  the  world 
itselL 

These  corporations  attract  the  savings  of 
men  and  women  generally;  and  the  oppor-. 
tunity  for  investment  is  ofiFered  even  to  the 
modest  saver  of  $500.  Dr.  Kerby  traces  the 
distinctive  features  of  private  property  as  it 
is.     He  says  in  substance: 

First:  The  saver  who  invests  in  industria'  securi- 
ties (which  are  taken  as  typical)  becomes  part 
owner  in  one  or  many  enterprises  without  l)eing 
complete  owner  in  any.  If  a  railroad  has  40,000 
stockholders,  it  has  40,000  partial  owners.  If 
20,000  persons  hold  its  bonds,  it  has  20,000  cred- 
itors. Whether  a  steel  plant,  a  department  store, 
or  a  bakery,  in  all  cases  we  have  stock  com()anies 
or  corporations,  total  capital  divided  into  parcels, 
and  scattered  ownership.  Individuals  are  part 
but  never  complete  owners. 

Second:  It  is  of  course  impracticable  for  40,000 
or  20,000  or  even  500  joint  owners  of  any  industry 
to  attempt  to  manage  it.  They  must  manage 
through  boards  of  directors,  which  will  be  selected 
from  the  stockholders.  Ownership  is  thus  sepa- 
rated from  management. 

Third:  The  joint  owners,  that  is  the  stock- 
holders, tend  to  become  indifferent  to  manage- 
ment, and  exercise  practically  no  control.  If  the 
dividends  be  high,  the  directors  may  do  as  they 
please.  In  most  cases  the  joint  owners  know 
nothing  about  the  business. 

Fourth:  In  corptjrations  a  tendency  usually 
appears  to  accumulate  51  per  cent,  of  the  stock  into 
the  hands  of  one  perst)n,  clique,  or  group,  which 
will  thereby  secure  practically  absolute  control. 
In  an  issue,  49  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the  stcxk- 
holders  will  have  no  more  to  say  than  the  Emperor 
of  China  about  the  spirit  in  which  their  projKTty 
shall  l)e  managed. 
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Fifth:  The  individual  who  is  part  owner  of  one 
of  these  enterprises  tends  to  act  and  think  as 
though  he  were  the  sole  owner,  and  thus  reacts  on 
public  opinion. 

Sixth:  Interests  are  now  so  highly  differenti- 
ated that  one  depends  on  half  a  dozen  others  for 
its  successful  issue.  Steel  plants  depend  on  rail- 
roads; railroads  depend  largely  on  crops  and  on 
industrial  output  for  their  freight.  Our  Civil  War 
affected  England  because  it  interrupted  the  grom'th 
of  cotton  which  kept  the  wheels  moving  over  there. 

Further,  a  shareholder  may  become  a  director 
in  each  of  the  corporations  or  companies  in  which 
he  has  investments.  Thus  one  individual  may  hold 
directorships  in  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  companies; 
and  his  interest  in  each  will  be  exercised  with  due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  other  corporations 
with  which  he  is  allied.  Some  years  ago  lOO  in- 
dividuals were  reported  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate as  holding  over  2,000  directorates  in  American 
corporations. 

Thus,  says  Dr.  Kerby,  we  have  a  new  fea- 
ture of  modern  property  organization. 
The  industrial  processes  together  with  the 


mechanism  of  credit  and  finance  have  madta 
fundamental  unity  in  property;  and  to-day  c 
is  property  as  one  monstrous  power,  and  Mt 
millions  of  small  holdings,  that  is  distincti\t:l\ 
the  subject  of  controversy  and  the  basis ««( 
attacks  made  by  organized  labor  and  bj 
Socialism.  The  timid  owner  of  $500  is  w 
being  to  be  afraid  of.  He  offers  no  menace  to 
our  institutions.  He  has  no  temptations  u* 
undermine  the  institutions  of  govermMiu. 
It  is  the  individual  who  through  master)  ti 
property  becomes  master  of  men  and  institu- 
tions who  is  held  in  mind  in  the  denunciation 
of  capital  and  capitalism.  It  would  be  wcS 
observes  Dr.  Kerby,  for  us  to  keep  this  is 
mind  in  our  defense  of  private  property.  V\  t 
tend  too  much  to  argue  in  defense  of  the  sma! 
owner,  and  to  overlook  the  complicated 
mechanism  by  which  private  property  i* 
completely  revolutionized. 


A  TRIO  OF  FRENCH  CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS 


I N  a  country  whose  past  is  old  and  complex 
^  there  are  often  many  contradictions.  In 
France,  for  instance,  side  by  side  with  the 
modem  Frenchman,  Republican  of  to-day, 
stands  the  Frenchman  of  the  aristocratic 
eighteenth  century,  traditionalist  and  mon- 
archist. Next  to  him,  on  the  other  side,  is 
the  Imperialist,  somewhat  more  transitional, 
but  removed  from  the  currents  of  the  present 
also.  Then  there  is  the  man  of  to-morrow, 
the  revolutionist,  ardent  and  idealistic,  lured 
by  the  chimera  of  a  reign  of  fraternal  justice. 
In  the  different  groups  there  is  a  variety  of 
sentiment;  and  much  of  the  finest  and  most 
philosophical  French  thought,  and  the  most 
himianly  generous,  emanates  from  those  so- 
cialists who,  accepting  to-day,  labor  to  dis- 
engage a  more  liberated  to-morrow.  These 
characterizations  and  differentiations  are 
made  by  Mme.  Julia  Gagey-McAdoo,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly ^  in  her  critique  on 
three  noted  French  writers,  MM.  Emile 
Faguet,  Georges  Renard,  and  J.  H.  Rosny, 
the  elder. 

It  is  to  the  class  of  traditionalists  that  Mme. 
Gagey-McAdoo  assigns  M.  Faguet,  whom  she 
terms  '*the  greatest  of  living  French  critics." 
His  quality  is  "the  fioresccne  of  those  influ- 
ences that  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a 
monarchical  and  catholic  France.  In  his 
eyes  the  Third  Republic  is  distasteful;  he 
deplores  the  democratization  of  his  country; 
anri  Vi^  has  no  faith  in  the  idea  of  democracy 


itself  as  a  governing  principle."  He  gi\^ 
expression  to  his  view  of  democracy  in  hi- 
recent  volume,  Le  CuUe  de  VIncompHem 
(**The  Creed  of  Incompetence"),  the  m^ 
volimie  of  a  series  of  critical  studies  in  what 
concerns  French  civilization  of  to-day.  I" 
this  work,  to  quote  Mme.  Gagey-McAdoo. 

M.  Faguet  offers  an  analysis,  that  cx)mes  B«r 
being  an  arraignment,  of  democracy.  Notwith- 
standing its  ideal,  altogether  praiseworthy,  tc 
stand  for  virtue,  in  its  actual  workings  democratic 
social  or  governmental  "control"  cultivates  in- 
competence. Democracy  is  afraid  of  "incompf 
tencies";  for  democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  peo|)ir 
and  the  people  fear  those  representatives  who,  h 
their  superior  talents,  sec  beyond  the  popular 
passions  and  refuse  to  voice  them.  The  peopif 
accordingly  elect  only  those  whom  they  consi<ier 
incapable  of  outstripping  them.  Hence  govefP- 
mental  incompetence,  fluctuating  laws,  social  in- 
stability. Like  the  legislator,  the  magistrate  b 
condemned  to  incompetence.  The  magistracy  » 
an  administration,  like  the  army — named.  [^^ 
advanced,  and  revoked  by  the  government,  l^ 
pendent  on  this  government  .  .  .  the  judiciaf) 
power  is  not  independent.  Its  moral  compctcw^ 
is  sadly  diminished;  for  the  fear  of  reversal  in 
fluenccs  the  justice  it  deals  out  .  .  .  The  ri'fu^t 
of  "competence"  in  a  democratic  regime  is  ifi^ 
private  professions  .  .  .  But  in  France,  at  lca*t. 
the  jealous  eye  of  the  people  pursuers  this  thrrii 
of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  thus  forming  on  tb< 
margin  of  its  authority.  The  people  demand  a 
socialism  which,  by  absorbing,  and  administcri'^ 
all  the  forms  of  labor,  will  tend  more  and  more '" 
reduce  the  soaring  of  individual  talent,  and  «'^ 
equalize  all  mankind  in  one  uniform  block.  ^' 
Faguet    suspects   that   socialism,   established  jnd 
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iumphant,  will  resolve  itself  into  an  oligarchv 
id  a  very  merciless  one.  The  remedy  in  M. 
aguet's  opinion,  is  the  consent  on  the  part  of 
•mocracy  to  abandon  the  dream  of  absolute 
quality  and  the  giving  of  a  place  to  competence. 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  thought  just 
iscussed  is  that  of  Prof.  Georges  Renard  of 
\it  College  de  France,"  the  man  of  to-morrow, 
f  the  unknown  social  horizons."  He  repre- 
ents  a  philosophical  and  carefully  ripened 
odaiism.  His  career  is  picturesque  and 
iteresting.    We  read: 

Banished  from  France  for  having  had  part  in 
he  Commune,  that  revolutionary  movement  of 
he  Parisians  in  1871  in  the  anticipated  effort  of 
he  (people  toward  democracy,  his  exile  came  to  an 
nd  by  a  circumstance  altogether  delicious.  From 
he  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  he  competed  anony- 
Dously  for  a  prize  for  poetry  offered  by  the  French 
Vcadcmy.  The  prize  was  accorded  to  him;  and, 
fc'hen  the  name  was  made  public,  there  was  noth- 
ng  for  a  government  with  the  slightest  sentiment 
)f  wit  and  "apropos"  to  do,  but  to  welcome  back 
o  his  country  one  who  had  thus  honored  her  in 
he  field  of  letters. 

Mme.  Gagey-McAdoo  recommends  to 
American  readers  M.  Renard's  "Social  Dis- 
cussions of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow,"  of 
s^-hich  the  author  himself  says: 

It  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  French 
thought  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  ...  Most  of 
the  problems  which  in  this  lapse  of  time  have 
been  put  before  unquiet  France  are  far  from  being 
settled;  they  will  for  long  be  very  real  problems, 
and  remain  more  than  ever  questions  of  to-day. 

Professor  Renard  analyzes  **  the  curious  in- 
filtration of  the  catholic  spirit  in  the  present 


republican  France,  so  diflferent  from  the 
tendencies  of  the  country  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Revolution."  The  "Discussions" 
is  a  series  of  assaults  against  the  clericalism 
of  thought,  essentially  unsocial  and  unsocial- 
istic.  **  Toward  liberty  by  social  organiza- 
tion "  is  M.  Renard's  watchword. 

The  third  of  the  trio  of  French  writers  dis- 
cussed in  Mme.  Gagey-McAdoo's  article  is 
M.  J.  H.  Rosny,  the  elder,  whose  La  Vague 
Rouge  (The  Red  Wave),  a  "romance  of 
revolutionary  morals  and  manners,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  French  syndicates,'^  is  described 
as  worthy  of  Zola  himself .     Our  critic  writes: 

The  proletariat  of  twentieth-century  France 
takes  breath  and  form  before  our  eyes.  The 
struggle  of  the  "exploited"  against  the  "exploit- 
ers,* the  multitude  of  workers,  dimly  conscious 
of  their  strength  and  attempting  to  organize  col- 
lectively in  an  effort  toward  individual  emancipa- 
tion, the  sorrow,  the  sordidness,  the  prejudices, 
and  also  the  sense  of  comradeship  and  the  moral 
beauty  that  ride  hi^h  U|X)i}  the  onward  crest  of 
the  red  wave  of  united  labor — all  this  M.  Rosny 
brings  palpitating  intensely  before  our  vision. 
The  author  has  taken  a  series  of  typ)es  of  Parisian 
working  men  and  women,  and  sketched,  with  a 
consummate  art,  their  portraits.  He  has  given  us 
the  more  exalted  figure  of  the  socialistic  prophet, 
leader  of  the  mob,  achieving,  as  he  thinks,  the 
liberation  of  the  laborer  in  the  unchaining  of 
trades-union  strife. 

Another  of  M.  Rosyn's  books  recommended 
by  his  critic  to  American  readers  is  his 
Marthe  Baraquitiy  a  story  of  the  condition  of 
the  unprotected  working  girl  of  Paris. 


THE  ALMANAC   OF  THE   CELESTIALS 


I X  this  section  of  the  Review  for  January 
last  we  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
China's  claim  to  have  the  oldest  newspaper 
is  beyond  dispute.  In  the  matter  of  alma- 
nacs also  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  any 
other  country  can  substantiate  an  earlier 
claim  to  priority.  According  to  the  Rev. 
Ernest  Box,  writing  in  the  National  Review, 
which  bears  the  singular  superscription 
"China,  4  February,  191 1,"  the  early  astro- 
nomical and  astrological  ideas  of  the  Chinese 
are  traceable  to  a  Chaldean  source  either 
from  Babylonia  itself  or,  as  seems  probable, 
through  Persia.  Among  other  ideas  intro- 
duced into  China  at  different  points  in  its 
history  are: 

The  connection  of  the  five  planets  and  the  sun 
ajd  moon,  called  the  Seven  Regulators,  with  a 
Pjanetary  week,  with  traces,  still  found  in  some 
Chinese  almanacs,  of  a  Sabbath — a  Mih  or  Sun- 


day— marked  as  inauspicious  for  doing  work.  The 
Ten  Celestial  Stems — representing  the  Father 
Heaven  or  male  principle.  The  Twelve  Earthly 
Branches — representing  the  Mother  Earth — the 
female  principle,  and  also  standing  for  the  Twelve 
Signs  or  Palaces  in  the  Zodiac  which  are  of  uneven 
size.  They  are  represented  by  symbolical  animals. 
These  animals  are  also  used  to  name  the  years,  so 
that  if  a  person  is  asked  his  age  he  may  reply  that 
he  belongs  to  the  Rat  or  Monkey  year  and  you 
have  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  by  mental 
arithmetic,  goin^  through  the  series.  For  in- 
stance, if  he  replies  Monkey  and  the  present  year 
is  Rat.  you  count  back  eight  points  to  Rat  and 
then  add  the  requisite  number  of  twelves — guess- 
ing, say  fifty-six  or  sixty-eight,  if  he  is  well  on  in 
years. 

The  Chinese  year  is  lunar,  but  its  com- 
mencement is  regulated  by  the  sun,  the  new 
year  falling  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the 
sun  enters  Aquarius.  Practically  the  Chinese 
almanac  is,  under  government,  the  monop- 
oly of  a  Fukien  firm,  the  Cantonese  ones 
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being  authorized  by  them,  and  others  being 
unauthorized  and  the  trade  in  them  illicit. 
The  official  Almanac  contains  a  number  of 
charts.  One  of  these  shows  when  and  where 
the  good  and  evil  Star  Gods  may  be  met. 
According  to  this  chart,  those  seeking  the 
God  of  Happiness  on  New  Year's  Day,  1910, 
had  to  go  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction 
in  order  to  find  him.  To  go  north  was  most 
unpropitious.  Another  chart  gives  lucky 
and  imlucky  days  for  washing  the  hair.  This 
is  consulted  chiefly  by  women — ^if  men  use 
it,  they  are  chaffed  as  womanish. 

If  you  wash  your  hair  on  the: 

1st  day — Your  life  will  be  shortened. 

2d  day — Very  propitious  results  may  be  expected. 

3d — Riches  and  honor  will  accrue. 

4th — Your  face  will  get  a  bad  color. 

5th — Your  hair  will  fall  off. 

6th — Pimples  will  appear  on  your  face. 

9th — You  will  have  a  good  sweetheart. 
I  ith — Your  eyes  will  brighten. 
13th — An  heir  will  be  born. 
28th — Domestic  quarrels  will  be  numerous. 

Another  chart  shows  lucky  days  for  cutting 
out  bridal  clothes,  or  for  a  wife  to  make 
clothes  for  her  husband.  Certain  days  are 
unlucky  in  regard  to  clothes.    Thus: 

5th — Clothes  will  be  stolen. 

6th — Clothes  will  be  suddenly  torn. 

7th — Their  wearer  will  get  a  sickness. 


9th — The  clothes  will  be  borrowed  and  not  btj 
returned. 

Then  various  omens  are  interpreted,  sud! 
as:  Twitching  of  the  eyes;  singing  of  ilw 
ears;  ears  burning;  flushing  of  thefaa; 
pot  or  kettle  making  a  cracking  noise  on  the 
fire;  fire  suddenly  flaring  up;  dog  biting; 
chattering  of  a  magpie.  There  is  a  curioui 
chart  showing  the  unlucky  days  for  \isitin» 
the  sick.     For  example: 

3d — Must  enter   by  side  entrance,  not  thrcNi«:li 

main  entrance. 
13th — Can  call  to  inquire,  but  must  not  enter 
17th — Must  not  sit  on  sick  person's  bed. 
25th — You  may  visit,  but  be  careful.    Hell's  de- 
tective is  lying  in  wait. 

The  chart  of  a  child's  fortune  shows  do 
fewer  than  26  "barriers"  or  crises  in  x 
child's  life.    Some  of  these  are: 

13th— Bath  Tub  Peril. 
14th— Cod  of  Thunder  Peril. 
15th— Short  Life  Peril. 
16th — Bridge-breaking  Peril. 

The  Almanac  closes  with  a  daily  calendar 
giving  a  list  of  things  lucky  or  unlucky  to  be 
done,  from  starting  on  a  journey  to  repairinj^ 
your  cooking-stove.  Almanacs  are  used  as 
charms  to  keep  away  evil  spirits;  it  is  a 
common  sight  in  China  to  see  a  little  chiW 
with  a  small  almanac  hanging  from  its  neck. 


THE  GREATEST   OF  ALL  THE   BENGALEES 


I N  chronicling  the  death  of  its  founder,  the 
^  late  Babu  Shishir  Kumar  Ghose,  the 
Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine  (Calcutta)  calls 
him  the  greatest  Bengalee  who  ever  lived. 

The  article  opens  with  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  deceased's  claims  to  reverence: 

Babu  Shishir  Kumar  Ghose,  the  editor  and 
founder  of  this  journal,  passed  to  spirit  life  on 
February,  the  loth,  at  1.35  P.  M.,  at  the  a|;e  of 
seventy-one  years  and  six  months.  Our  gnef  is 
too  deep  and  too  fresh  for  utterance;  but  that  is 
a  personal  matter.  The  loss  which  India,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  the  worid  at  large,  has  sus- 
tained by  the  departure  of  this  noble  soul  is  simply 
incalculable.  He  was  truly  a  great  man.  That 
he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Bengalees,  of  all  time, 
admits  of  no  question.  He  dedicated  his  life,  when 
yet  in  his  teens,  to  the  service  of  suffering  human- 
ity; and  for  fifty  years  or  more  he  played  the  rSle 
of  a  practical  philanthropist,  a  fervent  patriot,  a 
religious  teacher,  a  pious  and  premie  (God-loving) 
Vaishnava,  and  an  expounder  of  high  spiritual 
truths. 

While  still  quite  a  youth  he  resolved  to  go 
to  America  to  investigate  spiritualism,  but 
was  persuaded  to  remain  at  home  and  study 


the  subject  in  India.     Later  he  became  a 
well-known  medium  himself. 

A   TRIBUNE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  lad  had  not  attained  his  twentieth 
year  when  he  took  a  leading  part  in  a  great 
popular  revolt  against  the  oppression  prac- 
tised on  the  ryots  by  the  indigo  planters. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  Babu  Shishir 
Kumar  was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  helping  the 
ryots  who  had  been  groaning  under  the  tcrriblt 
oppressions  of  the  indigo  planters.  About  five 
millions  of  them  had  risen  against  the  latter  and 
taken  the  vow  of  not  sowing  indigo  again.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  touch  the  poison 
again,  though  many  of  their  leaders  were  thrown 
into  prison,  handcuffed,  and  shackled,  and  though 
their  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
planters,  their  wives  and  children  roaming  all 
over  the  country  without  food  and  shelter.  The 
noble  and  almost  godly  spectacle  of  passive  re- 
sistance which  the  down-trodden  indigo  ryots  dis- 
played in  1858,  when  the  indigo  planters  were  aD- 
poweriul  in  Bengal  and  practicallv  ruled  the 
rrovinge,  has  no  parallel  in  the  world.    Gte  it  said 
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tere  to  the  glory  of  England  that,  as  soon  as  her 
espoasible  ministers  saw  that  five  millions  of 
yots  had  combined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
>lanter  rule,  they  came  to  their  rescue,  and  the 
odigo  planters  had  to  leave  Bengal,  bag  and  bap;- 
^age,  never  to  return  here  again!  The  ryots,  m 
oken  of  their  gratitude  to  Babu  Shishir  Ku- 
nar,  called  him  **Sinni  Babu" — the  God-favored 
ucky  Babu,  whom  luck  always  followed. 

HIS  CAREER  AS  A  JOURNALIST 

In  1863  he  established  a  fortnightly  liter- 
iry  and  scientific  paper  called  Amritd  pro- 
bahinee  Patrika,  the  first  newspaper  ever 
published  in  a  Bengal  village.  It  soon  died, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Babu  lost  his  first 
wife  that  he  founded  a  weekly  paper,  the 
Amritd  Bazar  Palrika,  In  this  journal  Shis- 
hir Kumar  first  propounded  the  doctrine  of 
Indian  nationalism:  that  the  Indians  had  an 
entity  as  a  nation;  that  they  must  assert 
their  political  rights;  and  that  they  must  learn 
to  grow  under  British  rule.  The  Government 
of  the  time  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  policy, 
and  the  result  was  a  criminal  defamation  case 
against  the  journal,  before  it  was  five  months 
old,  by  a  European  Deputy  Magistrate.  He 
escaped  imprisonment,  but  he  was  ruined 
financially.  He  then  transferred  the  paper  to 
Calcutta,  where  it  was  so  successful  that  the 
Vernacular  Press  Act  was  passed  to  stifle  it: 

Shishir  Kumar  saved  his  journal  by  coming  out 
entirely  in  an  English  garb  on  the  day  following 
that  on  which  the  act  was  passed,  as  the  measure 
did  not  affect  papers  conducted  in  the  language 
of  the  rulers.  This  marvelous  feat  of  journalism 
in  the  then  backward  condition  of  India  created  im- 
mense sensation  as  also  admiration  for  Shishir  Ku- 
mar through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

.   AN  ARDENT  PATRIOT 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  wrote  the  Babu's  life  as 
that  of  a  man  who  "molded  that  new  India 


which  has  given  birth  to  those  patriotic  as- 
pirations which  find  their  mouthpiece  in  the 
Indian  National  Congress": 

It  was  he  who  was  the  father  of  mass  meetings 
in  this  country.  Through  his  powerful  Calcutta 
organization,  the  Indian  League,  he  first  estab- 
lished political  associations  in  the  districts  and  as- 
serted the  rights  of  the  middle  classes,  the  real 
backbone  of  society  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
He  was  held  in  esteem  by  such  distinguished  Vice- 
roys as  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Dufferin.  He  was 
the  right-hand  man  of  the  former  when  his  lord- 
ship introduced  his  famous  Local  Self-Government 
measure  in  India.  In  a  word,  Shbhir  Kumar 
managed  to  make  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
political  figure  in  Calcutta  within  five  years 
of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  simply  by  his  own 
merit,  without  the  help  of  anybody  except  what 
he  derived  from  the  affections  of  his  own  brothers, 
whom  he  dearly  loved. 

HIS  REUGION 

In  his  old  age  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
revivification  of  the  religion  of  Vaishnavism 
and  to  the  editing  of  the  Hindoo  Spiritual 
Magazine,  In  his  last  illness  he  talked  much 
about  spiritual  matters  with  his  friends.  He 
told  them,  "Never  did  I  realize  the  presence 
of  God  so  vividly  as  I  do  now.*'  On  the  eve 
of  the  day  he  breathed  his  last  he  talked  and 
talked  about  the  beauty  and  love  of  the  Father 
of  all  nations,  and  was  so  powerfully  moved 
that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  in  which 
he  had  often  been  found  of  late.  "Lord, 
this  is  my  last  work  in  this  life,"  said 
Shishir  Kumar,  when  he  had  finished  cor- 
recting the  final  proofs  of  the  last  form  of 
the  volume  which  completes  his  "Life  of 
Sri  Gauranga"  in  Bengali  only  two  hours 
before  he  passed  on.  His  admirable  monthly 
will  in  future  be  edited  by  his  brother,  Babu 
Motilal  Ghose. 


MORLEY   ON   BRITAIN'S  PROBLEM   IN  INDIA 


IN  years  to  come  the  one  name  associated 
with  British  rule  in  India  which  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  above  all  others, 
alike  by  the  natives  of  India  and  by  the 
British  themselves,  will  probably  be  that  of 
Viscount  Morley  ("Honest  John  Morley"). 
The 'reform  scheme  introduced  by  him  in 
1909  opened  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  India.  Till  then,  the  three  hundred 
millions  or  more  of  East  Indians  had  prac- 
tically nothing  to  say  in  the  administration 
of  their  laws  or  the  spending  of  their  rev- 
enues.    Lord  Morley's  scheme  changed  all 


that.  Native  members  were  placed  in  the 
majority  in  the  pro\incial  legislative  coun- 
cils, and  the  four  largest  of  the  provinces 
contributed  each  one  native  to  the  provincial 
executive  council.  Further,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Morley,  two  native  East  Indians  were 
taken  in  as  members  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India's  Council,  and,  as  noticed  in  the 
Review  of  February  last,  a  native  Indian  was 
appointed  to  the  Law  Membership  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  India,  the 
highest  ofiice  yet  thrown  open  to  natives. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  any  utterances 
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of  Lord  Morley's  on  Indian  affairs  have  a 
weight  peculiarly  their  own;  and  for  this 
reason  his  article  in  the  NineteetUh  Century 
and  After  on  **  British  Democracy  and  In- 
dia" is  the  most  important  of  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  of  the  difficult 
problem  which  the  British  have  on  their 
hands  in  the  Far  East. 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  London 
Times  some  remarkable  letters  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Valentine  Chirol,  which  have  recently 
been  republished  in  a  volume  entitled  "In- 
dian Unrest";  and  it  is  this  book  which  Lord 
Mprley  makes  the  basis  of  his  article,  remark- 
ing that  "whatever  the  proportion,  depth, 
and  vitality  of  unrest  in  India,  all  will  agree 
it  is  in  spirit  near  enough  to  downright 
revolt  to  deserve  examination."  The  new 
regime  in  India  has  removed  from  that  coun- 
try the  stigma  of  being  governed  by  an  autoc- 
racy; but  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  forced  the 
question  how  the  omnipotence  of  democracy 
and  all  its  influences  direct  and  indirect  are 
likely  to  affect  Indian  rule.  Self-government 
in  India,  says  Lord  Morley,  means  two  things. 

In  one  sense,  it  touches  the  relations  of  the 
indigenous  population  to  European  authority.  .  .  . 
In  another  sense,  it  concerns  the  relations  between 
both  people  and  the  organs  of  European  authority 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  organs  of  home  govern- 
ment on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  f)opular  claim  under 
the  first  head  is  easy  to  understand:  it  founds  it- 
self on  democratic  principles  borrowed  from  our- 
selves both  at  home  and  in  the  self-governing 
dominions.  The  second  is  different.  It  has  not 
yet  taken  formidable  shape,  but  it  soon  may.  The 
ruling  authority  in  India  is  sure  to  find  itself  forti- 
fied by  pressure  from  the  new  councils  in  forcing 
Indian  mterests,  and,  what  is  more,  the  Indian 
view  of  such  interests,  against  any  tendency  here 
in  England  to  postpone  them  to  home  interests. 

Mr.  Chirol  in  his  book  "looks  forward  to 
the  government  of  India  assuming  on  many 
vital  questions  an  attitude  of  increased  inde- 
pendence toward  the  Imperial  Government." 
The  Indian  newspapers  are  daOy  sho\\ing 
more  of  the  practical  handling,  determina- 
tion, and  persistence  that  gives  the  press  its 
influence  elsewhere;  and  while  in  sdl  times 
and  places  intelligence  and  self-reliance  must 
be  \irtues,  the  problem  \it11  be,  as  Lord  Mor- 
ley remarks,  "how  to  keep  this  intelligence 
and  self-reliance  in  step  ^\ith  kindred  quali- 


fications in  all  the  governing  forces  of  su 
many  kinds  in  England."  A  section  of  Mr. 
Chirol's  book  to  which  Lord  Morley  gives 
particular  attention  is  that  in  which  he  in- 
sists "that  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  combined 
with  caste  ambitions."  In  his  introduction 
to  Mr.  Chirol's  volume,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  says: 

We  have  the  strange  spectacle  in  certain  pan* 
of  India  of  a  party  capable  of  resorting  to  methods 
both  reactionary  and  revolutionary,  of  men  wfeo 
offer  prayers  to  ferocious  divinities  and  denofmce 
the  Government  by  seditious  journalism,  preach^ 
ing  primitive  superstition  in  the  very  modera 
form  of  leading  articles.  The  mixture  of  religioa 
with  politics  has  always  produced  a  highly  ex- 
plosive compound,  especially  in  Asia. 

On  this,  Lord  Morley  comments  that  "the 
Indian  leaders  proclaim  that  their  commo- 
tion is  in  no  sense  due  to  Brahminical  re- 
action, but  is  a  normal  movement  forward." 

What  did  we  learn,  they  go  on,  from  Engli^ 
literature?  Patriotism,  nationality,  freedom — in 
a  word,  Emancipation.  You  suppose  that  ideas 
like  these,  everyday  commonplaces  uith  jxhi, 
must  be  universals.  They  were  not  always  so  with 
you.  With  you  they  are  not  so  many  centuries  old- 
With  us  they  are  brand  new,  they  are  drawn  from 
your  great  books.  .  .  .  What  you  call  unrest  is 
not  political  demoralization  .  .  .  still  less  is  it 
crafty  religious  reaction  using  the  natural  dislike 
of  alien  rule.  Unrest  has  a  spiritual  inwardness 
that  you  never  try  to  understand,  and.  whatever 
else  it  i?,  do  not  describe  it  as  Neo- Hinduism  or 
Brahminical  reaction.  .  .  .  English  thought  is 
p>ermeating  India,  and  has  brought  about  a  silem 
change  in  Hindu  ideas  which  all  the  persecution 
of  Mohammedan  conquerors  failed  to  eiffect.  You 
have  shown  yourselves  less  ^nerous  than  the  Mo- 
guls and  Pathans.  .  .  .  Hmdus  who  were  willing 
to  embrace  Islam,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  Moslem 
regime,  became  the  equals  of  the  dominant  net. 
With  you  there  has  been  no  assimiUtion.  You 
did  not  seek  it;  you  repulsed  it.  The  Indian  mind 
is  now  set  in  a  direction  of  its  own.  The  reverence 
for  authority  is  being  discarded.  In  its  place  has 
come  the  duty  of  independent  judgment  in  even 
sphere  of  thought:  is  not  that  your  sense  of  dut>% 
too? 

Though  this  is  the  frame  of  mind  with 
which  dhe  English  have  in  important  parts 
of  India  to  d^,  "those  who  know  best  and 
latest  believe  that,  in  spite  of  much  to  dis- 
courage, there  is  more  to  encourage."  '*  With 
candor  and  pjatience,"  observes  Lord  Morle>', 
"we  are  justified  in  good  hope  for  the  years 
immediately  before  us." 
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INVESTORS'  PROTECTION 

WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 


Why  People  Buy  Doubtful  Stocks 

COPHISTICATED  folks  are  apt  to  turn  up 
^  their  noses  at  the  weakness  of  such  invest- 
ors as,  having  parted  with  money  in  exchange 
for  pieces  of  paper,  find  they  cannot  change 
back  again.  But  the  wonder  is  not  that  so 
many  make  the  mistake,  but  that  so  few  do. 
A  recent  experience  of  the  staff  of  this 
dep>artment  will  illustrate.  An  impressive, 
well-attired  personage  called  with  a  grievance. 
He  felt  that  a  letter  answering  a  certain  in- 
quiry about  a  mining  stock  was  unfair.  He 
announced  himself  as  no  less  a  person  than  the 
xice-president  of  the  very  company  criticized. 
He  was  assured  that  fairness  is  the  primary 
aim  of  the  department,  and  he  was  asked  to 
repeat  the  statements  complained  of,  furnish- 
ing phrases  which  he  considered  more  just, 
in  writing.  This,  however,  the  vice-president 
absolutely  refused  to  do. 

Any  financial  editor  of  experience  knows 
that  people  who  will  not  reduce  matters  of 
investment  importance  to  writing  are  rarely 
heard  of  again  in  the  same  connection.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  investors  have  not 
learned  this — or  have  learned  it  at  heavy  cost. 
Now,  the  imposing  vice-president  whose  call 
has  been  referred  to  would  have  had  little 
trouble  with  the  average  citizen  in  carrying 
his  point — that  a  personal  explanation  of  the 
engineering  methods  and  wealthy  potentiali- 
ties of  his  mine  was  in  order.  But  any  finan- 
cial editor,  having  passed  through  scores  of 
like  experiences,  knows  how  few  essential 
facts  come  out  in  such  an  interview.  It  is 
a  conflict  of  personalities — with\'ictory  pretty 
certain  for  the  personality  compelling  enough 
to  have  worked  its  way  up  to  the  head  of  the 
arduous  business  of  selling  stock  of  no  market 
value. 

This  particular  promoter  carried  his  insist- 
ence to  a  point  of  noise  and  abuse  where  it 
became  necessary  to  use  something  other 
than  mere  persuasion  to  rid  the  oflSce  of  his 
presence.  It  is  obvious  that  the  widow  with 
the  legacy,  the  minister,  the  school  teacher  or 
other  salaried  and  saving  worker  is  proWded 
with  neither  the  facilities  for  special  research 
nor  the  other  means  necessary  to  recognize  the 
{utility  of  the  situation  and  to  take  thesum- 
naary  action  which  such  circumstances  justify. 


The  old-fashioned  book  agent's  or  can- 
vasser's methods,  when  applied  to  the  selling 
of  stocks,  are  extremely  dangerous  to  every 
community  visited.  The  story  of  the  partic- 
ular stock  in  question  will  emphasize  this. 

The  Story  of  One  Promoter 

TEN  or  eleven  years  ago  a  man  living  in  a 
little  Western  dty  found  himself  out  of  a 
job.  He  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
New  York,  and  thither  he  joiuneyed  with  a  lot 
of  self-confidence  and  a  reputation,  gained 
through  some  newspaper  experience,  for 
writing  good  "copy."  He  rented  desk  room 
for  $8  a  week  and  set  up  in  the  advertising 
business.  He  was  successful — for  he  made 
money. 

But  he  soon  found  that  his  clients  were 
reaping  relatively  the  greater  rewards  from 
his  talent  for  getting  people's  attention.  So 
he  began  to  "promote"  and  to  advertise  him- 
self among  investors  as  the  veritable  well- 
spring  of  Prosperity. 

Among  the  first  of  his  really  ambitious 
projects  was  a  large  building  to  be  erected  in 
the  heart  of  the  Metropolis  and  to  be  devoted 
to  Exposition  purpos^.  A  company  was  duly 
organized,  stock  and  "bonds"  were  sold,  the 
promoter  gained  something  in  affluence — but 
that  was  all. 

Next  a  patent  medicine  promotion  was 
tried;  then  a  patent  health  food.  These 
fields  of  enterprise  were  soon  abandoned, 
however,  and  in  the  brief  space  of  five  years 
thereafter,  the  promoter  engaged  successively 
in  the  fields  of  publishing,  real  estate,  trans- 
portation and  manufacturing.  He  is  said  by 
those  who  know  him  best  to  have  built  a  part 
of  the  foundation  of  his  present  snug  fortune 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  in 
a  "bubble"  soap  company. 

Then  there  came  the  lure  of  gold — ^inexi- 
tably.  What  real  promoter  has  not  felt  it! 
What  could  offer  to  the  followers  of  him 
whose  fortunes  we  are  following  a  better 
opportunity  to  retrieve  former  losses?  Ac- 
cordingly a  mining  "claim"  was  purchased, 
a  company  was  formed  and  the  sale  of  stock 
began. 

Some  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  appeals 
to  prospective  investors,  which  are  peculiarly 
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characteristic  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  are 
found  in  connection  with  this  enterprise. 
Here  is  one  of  them: 

"The  element  of  gamble  enters  into  it  only 
as  to  the  amoimt  of  profit,  not  as  to  certainty. 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  guessing  about  this.  I  am  telling  you 
simply  what  I  absolutely  and  positively  know 
to  be  the  facts — I  believe  that  every  dollar 
you  put  in  now  will  bring  you  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  year  income  after  the  property  is 
fully  developed,  and  forty  days  after  your  last 
payment  is  made  I  expect  to  send  your  first 
dividend  check. ^*  But  here  is  what  an 
authority  has  to  say  about  it  now: 

"The  company  never  paid  a  dividend  and 
is  a  dead  one." 

A  Mountain  that  Turned  Out 
a  Molehill 

CTILL  the  imagination  of  the  advertising 
^  man  had  not  reached  its  sublimest  height. 
It  remained  for  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
"discover"  something  which,  if  their  own 
words  are  to  be  taken  for  it,  promised  profits 
greater  than  the  richest  gold  mine,  more  fab- 
ulous than  the  most  prolific  diamond  mine. 
They  purchased  for  a  few  thousands  a  small 
mountain  out  in  Colorado.  They  did  not  pay 
real  money  for  it,  but  gave  in  exchange  some 
bonds,  the  interest  on  which  they  succeeded 
in  having  deferred  for  a  year — or  until  they 
could  get  their  stock-selling  campaign  under 
way.  They  capitalized  their  property  even- 
tually for  $10,000,000  and  again  appealed  to 
investors  by  means  of  such  "  statistics  "  as  the 
following  (note  billions,  not  millions  merely) : 

Value  of  product $2,800,000,000 

Cost  of  production i  ,400,000,000 

Net  value  of  product i  ,400,000,000 

Actual  assets  behind  each  dollar  of 

total  capital 140 

Annual  profit 3,120,000 

Annual  surplus  after  paying  30% 

per  annum  in  dividends 120,000 

Possible  profits  per  annum  to  be 

secured   merely   by   increasing 

output 100% 

"This  sounds  big,"  declared  the  promoter- 
in-chief,  !*but  it  is  just  as  practicable  as  saw- 
ing wood.  To  one  who  has  seen  the  property 
these  figures  are  more  reasonable  than  smaller 
ones." 

Five  years  or  more  ago  he  said  in  a  circular 
appeal  for  more  subscriptions:  "And  here  is 
a  point  I  want  to  emphasize — that  this  is  not 
a  proposition  where  you  have  to  wait  and 
wait  and  wait  for  returns  on  your  money. 
We  are  right  up  to  the  production  point  now 


and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  compaoy 
should  not  be  on  a  big  dividend-earning  baas 
well  inside  the  present  fiscal  year." 

Some  money  was  spent  in  a  plant  and  pro- 
duction was  begun — ^it  is  still  going  on.  Bat 
there  have  been  no  dividends  because  the 
company  cannot  make  money.  It  is  costing 
more  to  produce  and  to  get  the  product  tc 
market  than  competition  will  permit  to  be 
charged  for  it.  The  company's  officers 
won't  tell  you  this — they  never  have  issiod 
a  financial  statement  of  any  kind — but  there 
is  plenty  of  expert  testimony  on  the  point. 
Incidentally,  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago  tbit 
some  one,  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  cm  1 
small  note,  had  to  attach  part  of  those  "bil- 
lions" of  assets. 

The  company  continues  to  sell  more  stock 
— the  very  stock  that  was  fathered  by  tk 
vice-president  who  came  to  this  office  with 
a  grievance.  And  this  is  in  part  the  recwti 
of  that  man's  boss. 

James  J.  Hill  on  ''Cheap  Money*' 

npHE  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Northwest, 
*  builder  of  railroads,  creator  of  Industrie, 
fosterer  of  agricultiu*e  and  author  of  epigrains 
sparkling  with  timely  truths — who  does  not 
recall  his  vigorous  swinging  of  "red  lights" 
before  the  1907  panic  came  along  or  his  pro- 
test against  "the  cost  of  high  living"?— -this 
foremost  American  has  again  given  utterance 
to  a  paradox  which  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant  and  the  landowner  must  ha^v 
relished. 

The  newspapers  were  daily  chronicling  the 
accumulation  of  money  in  New  York,  and 
the  difficulty  of  lending  it  even  at  absurdly 
low  rates  because  there  were  no  borrowers. 
This  sounded  quite  unreal  to  the  Illinois  man- 
ufacturer or  the  Nebraska  jobber  or  the  South- 
ern cotton  grower  who  had  tried  to  find  some 
of  this  overflow  of  funds. 

Mr.  Hill  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
when  he  said,  in  effect :  "  Money  is  ver>'  cheap 
in  Wall  Street — until  you  try  to  borrow  it. 
It  is  cheap  only  to  some;  you  or  I  could  not 
get  any  of  it." 

Many  readers  of  this  magazine  hzxt  been 
perplexed  by  the  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  rates  quoted  for  money  in  New 
York  and  those  named  by  their  local  banks. 
Some  have  harbored  a  grievance  against  their 
banker;  they  have  had  a  suspicion  that  he 
wanted  to  charge  them  usurious  rates  for 
accommodation. 

"If  he  hasn't  the  money  on  hand,  why 
doesn't  he  get  plenty  from  New  York,  where 
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costs  only  half  what  I'm  willing  to  pay?" 

the  tenor  of  certain  complaints. 

Yet  the  out-of-town  banker  is  usually  not 
)  blame.  If  James  J.  Hill,  master  of  proper- 
es  worth  hundreds  of  millions,  friend  and 
ssociate  of  financiers,  cannot  borrow  this 
tieap  money,  how  can  the  ordinary  Western 
r  Southern  banker — with  a  capital  and  sur- 
lus  of  perhaps  only  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
irs — ^hope  to  partake  of  the  monetary  feast? 
or  him  there  may  be — probably  is— a  mone- 
ary  famine. 

Money  in  Wall  Street  is  to-day  cheap — but 
>nly  to  some. 

Misleading  Money  Quotations 

pRICES  for  the  use  of  money,  as  quoted 
^  regularly  in  the  financial  colmnns  of  the 
lewspapers,  mislead  most  readers.  It  is  pos- 
ible  to  explain,  in  the  simplest  of  terms,  just 
vhat  the  money  prices  mean  and  what  they 
io  not  mean. 

Here  is  the  range  of  quotations  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  half  of  March:  **  Call  money 
opened  at  2}i%,  the  maximum  was  2^%, 
the  minimum  2%  and  the  ruling  rate  2}^%. 
Rates  for  time  money  are:  2)^  to  25^4%  for 
Do  days,  2^%  for  90  days,  3%  for  four 
montt^,  3}/i%  for  five  and  six  months  and  4% 
for  over  the  year.  Commercial  paper:  2>^i 
^^  4l^%  ^or  prime  four  to  six  months*  single- 
name  bills  and  60  to  90  days'  endorsed  bills 
receivable." 

These  quotations  are  absolutely  honest. 
Yet  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  of 
nine  people  out  of  ten.  The  average  business 
man  who  tried  to  get  facilities  for  sixty 
days  at  2j^  per  cent,  or  for  a  year  at  4  per 
cent. — "because  the  article  said  so" — would 
be  laughed  at.  These  low  charges  are  avail- 
able only  for  the  elect.     Who  are  they? 

Wall  Street's  money  rates  are  for  Wall 
Street  only.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  gives  the 
whole  situation  in  its  true  light.  The  phrase 
*'call  money,"  though  used  in  other  cities, 
such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto,  fits  the  conditions  in  the 
Metropolis  only.  It  means  that  the  lender 
can  call  for  his  money  without  any  notice  at 
any  time  after  the  day  the  loan  is  made;  and 
can  demand  immediate  payment.  *'Day  to 
day"  loans  these  are  often  termed. 

In  New  York,  such  loans  are  constantly  be- 
ing called  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
but  in  these  other  centers  the  borrower  ex- 
pects and  usually  receives  adequate  notice 
from  the  lender  before  the  return  of  the  money 
i^  insisted  upon.     Knowing  that  he  can  se- 


cure his  funds  at  any  instant,  the  banker  likes  . 
to  keep  a  percentage  of  his  resources  "on 
call."    The   Canadian   banks   carry   many, 
many   millions   in    New    York    imder    this 
arrangement. 

The  borrower  of  both  call  and  time  money, 
however,  must  produce  the  very  finest  of  col- 
lateral to  safeguard  the  lender  against  all 
possible  loss.  For  instance,  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  offer  only  the  securities  of  our  indus- 
trial corporations  paying  handsome  dividends ; 
if  he  wants  money  on  such  securities,  special 
terms  have  to  be  arranged  for  an  "all-indus- 
trial loan."  No,  the  borrower  must  present 
thoroughly  sound  bonds  or  gilt-edged  railroad 
stocks.  Their  market  value  has  to  be  a  very 
comfortable  percentage  above  the  sum 
wanted,  and  should  the  stock  market  decline 
severely,  extra  collateral  *is  demanded.  If 
the  borrower  cannot  live  up  to  the  most  rigid 
of  stipulations,  or  if  he  cannot  repay  promptly, 
then  all  his  securities  can  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  retained  in  suflScient  amount  to  sat- 
isfy the  loan. 

Bankers  are  often  quite  fastidious  as  to 
whom  they  will  lend  their  money.  This  sea- 
son there  have  been  many  complaints  on  this 
score  from  individuals.  Business  has  been 
done  mostly  with  trustworthy  Stock  Ex- 
change firms  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
financial  district  and  therefore  within  easy 
reach  should  imtoward  developments  arise. 

Conmierdal  paper,  though  quoted  at  4  per 
cent.,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  negotiable  at  so  low  a 
figure  except  in  the  case  of  very  powerful 
drawers.  Concerns  enjoying  the  very  finest 
credit  can  have  their  bills  accepted  on  these 
terms,  but  here  again  the  average  merchant 
must  not  expect  to  participate.  He  should 
consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  secure 
facilities  for  six  months  at  4}/^  to  5  per  cent. 
Indeed,  unless  he  is  favorably  known  in  finan- 
cial circles,  he  \\ill  encounter  diflSculty  in 
having  his  bills  discounted  at  any  reasonable 
figure. 

New  York  bankers,  in  short,  demand  high 
insurance  rates  from  those  outside  the  finan- 
cial zone  and  often  refuse  to  do  business  save 
with  their  own  friends. 

Money  is  cheap — to  some. 

"From  Shirt-Sleeves  to  Shirt- 
Sleeves'* 

"  F7R0M  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves  in 
"  three  generations"  has  been  applied  to 
the  brief  cycle  of  fortimes  and  their  inheritors. 
Like  most  popular  sayings,  it  contains  an  ele- 
ment of  truth,  but  must  not  be  interpreted  too 
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literally.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  public 
mind  recently  by  events  in  the  railroad 
world. 

When  Edward  H.  Harriman  was  in  his 
prime,  conquering  one  financier  after  another 
and  gaining  a  foothold  in  property  after 
property,  it  was  beginning  to  look  as  if  he 
would  overthrow  the  power  bequeathed  by 
the  famous  Conmiodore  Vanderbilt.  But 
Mr.  Harriman's  insatiable  ambition  pro- 
pelled him  forward  faster  than  his  frail 
physique  could  bear,  and  he  died  in  the  thick 
of  his  financial  warfare.  Since  then  the 
Vanderbilt  family  has  rehabilitated  its  posi- 
tion in  the  railroad  world  and  has  formed 
a  valuable  alliance  with  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
the  bankers  who  worked  with  Mr.  Harriman 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  in 
acquiring  other  railroads. 

The  properties  left  by  Jay  Gould  have 
fared  less  fortunately.  The  second  genera- 
tion have  not  proved  conspicuously  success- 
ful in  earning  dividends  for  the  stocks  of  com- 
panies controlled  by  them.  One  by  one  divi- 
dend payments  were  stopped.  At  the  open- 
ing of  this  year,  only  one  so-called  Gould  rail-* 
road  was  making  disbursements  to  stock- 
holders— and  this  only  a  4  per  cent,  preferred 
payment.  The  climax  came  some  weeks  ago 
when  George  J.  Gould,  after  a  series  of  confer- 
ences with  representatives  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.  and  the  Rockefellers,  announced  that  he 
would  relinquish  the  presidency  of  the  Mis- 
souri Padfic  Railroad.  Other  members  of  the 
Gould  family  later  "showed  fight"  and- they 
actually  succeeded  in  changing  somewhat  the 
personnel  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  origi- 
nally drawn  up.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  unchallenged  reign  of  the  Gould 
family  has  passed. 

The  great  stretch  of  country  served  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
the  Western  Pacific,  Texas  &  Pacific  and 
allied  roads  will  reap  lasting  benefits  from  the 
change  of  control.  The  Gould  credit  had 
suffered  so  much  that  it  was  becoming  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  raise  additional  amounts 
of  capital  for  sorely  needed  improvements, 
whereas  the  Rockefeller-Kuhn-Loeb  combina- 
tion will  see  to  it  that  scores  of  millions  are 
forthcoming  to  develop  facilities.  Every 
farmer,  every  factory  owner,  every  merchant 
along  the  Gould  Unes  can  now  look  forward  to 
an  era  of  progress.  What  the  Canadian 
Pacific  has  done  for  Canada,  the  Hill  roads 
for  the  Northwest  and  the  Harriman  system 
for  the  country  traversed  by  it,  the  regener- 
ated Gould  network  of  lines  will  do  for  the 
tes  it  covers. 


Foreign  Trade  Scales  Tip  in  Our 
Favor 

THE  scales  employed  to  weigh  our  tnde 
with  other  nations  began  to  move  a^aicst 
us  at  this  time  last  year,  much  to  the  alarm  c: 
our  financiers.  Throughout  the  next  sk 
jnonths  the  returns  continued  highly  imsatis- 
factory.  But  the  United  States  has  since 
demonstrated  its  infinite  capacity  for  reoi- 
peration,  for  surviving  and  surmounting  set- 
backs, for  forging  ahead  with  renewed  encrg} 
and  determination. 

At  the  end  of  August  we  actually  owed 
foreign  countries  a  small  balance  on  our  trad- 
ing for  1 910.  At  the  end  of  February  thej* 
owed  us,  for  the  eight  months  of  the  currfri 
fiscal  year,  no  less  than  $418,145,155. 

Some  records  have  meanwhile  been  broken. 
The  February  exports,  valued  at  $175,996467, 
have  never  been  equaled  for  that  month  of 
the  year.  From  September  to  December 
last,  we  shipped  merchandise  to  the  aggregate 
of  $811,505,789,  a  figure  without  i>aralld  for 
any  other  four  months  in  our  history.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  start  this  fiscal  year— 
the  Government's  year,  of  course,  nms  from 
July  I  to  June  30 — the  excess  of  exports  o\-er 
imports  is  the  largest,  with  only  three  ci- 
ceptions,  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  The  Feb- 
ruary balance  reached  the  imposing  total  of 
$54,230,183,  a  showing  surpassed  but  once 
(in  1908)  since  the  United  States  joined  the 
family  of  nations.  A  year  ago  we.scrfd  dur- 
ing the  month  $5,559,950  less  than  we  bought 
— a  violent  movement  of  the  scales,  it  will 
thus  be  realized. 

What  we  have  done  once,  we  may  do  again^ 
As  a  people,  we  had  become  intoxicated  with 
prosperity  and  had  indulged,  as  our  foreign 
trade  statistics  reflect,  in  unwonted  extrava- 
gance, buying  more  of  Europe's  luxuries  than 
we  could  rightly  afford  and  selling  less  than 
we  ought.  But  necessity,  the  most  effective 
of  taskmasters,  has  caused  us  to  sober  do^Ti, 
to  return  in  earnest  to  work,  to -increase  our 
production,  to  spend  less  and  to  save  more 
wherever  this  has  been  possible  in  face  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  result  has  been  salutary  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Not  only  has  our  foreign  trade 
balance  moved  drastically  in  our  favor,  but 
the  increased  efl5dency  of  labor,  the  lessened 
consumption  of  goods  and  the  economy 
practised  on  all  sides  has  brought  down 
prices  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that  to-day 
public  discontent  is  less  bitter  than  it  was 
a  year  ago  and  the  country  can  look  forward 
to  a  fresh  era  of  prosperity. 
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King  Cotton  to  the  Rescue 

T^ING  COTTON  came  nobly  to  the  rescue 
-*^  of  our  foreign  trade — more  nobly,  in 
fact,  than  ever  before. 

During  the  six  months  ended  February — 
the  cotton  year  begins  on  September  i — the 
United  States  exported  the  staple  to  the  value 
of  $473,288,323,  a  simi  not  merely  unprece- 
dented for  the  half  year,  but  actually  greater 
than  the  previous  best  total  for  an  entire 
twelve  months.  That  statement  is  worth  re- 
reading. It  at  once  illumines  our  interna- 
tional trade  position  and  affords  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  for  expecting  big 
things  from  the  South,  that  vast  territory  so 
rich  in  potentialities,  so  vibrant  with  an  en- 
ergy quickened  by  industrial  and  railroad 
progress  and  destined  to  rival  in  due  course 
the  great  textile  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  Old  World. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  from  foreign  buyers  of 
our  cotton!  That  will  be  the  record  achieved 
at  the  opening  of  April.  It  is  both  inspiring 
and  staggering. 

In  twenty  years  we  have  received  for  ex- 
|X)rted  cotton  the  stupendous  sum  of  $6,264,- 

928,955. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity, 
value  and  price  per  pound  of  cotton  (exclu- 
sive of  the  Sea-Island  product)  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  each  cotton  year  since 
1902: 

Price 
Value  Per  Pound 

Bales  Dollars  Cents 

1892  5*893.868    256,998.351      8.7 

1893  4,473.206    189,016,511      8.5 

1894  5.300458    205,350,022      7.8 

1895  6,850,327    197.973.698      5  7 

1896  4,701,791    191,164,549     8.1 

1897  6.036,713    223,776,966      7.4 

1898  7.648.699    229,951,989      5.9 

1899  7.420,239    209,891,357      5.5 

1900  6,009,757    242,678,333      7.9 

1901  6,617,464    315.879.294      9  3 

1902  6,709,276    283,039,261      8.3 

1903  6,716,323    306,398,639      8.9 

1904  6,080,452    372,501,491     12.0 
"905    8.732,661    399,898,721      8.9 

1906  6,722,440  381,918.542  ii.o 

1907  8,483,048  470,006,654  10.7 

1908  7.540,063  440,037,612  1 1. 4 

1909  8,547,883  417,678,436  9.4 

1910  6.309,763  457,480,206  14.1 

191 1  6,330,261  473.288,323  14.5 


Total  133,124.692   6.264,928,955 
Average  6,656,235    313,246,448 
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America's  Present  Power  Over 
Europe's  Gold 

/^REAT  is  the  f)ower  of  the  purse.  The 
^^  Rothschilds  have  been  described  as  the 
arbiters  of  Europe^s  peace  and  wars.  It  will 
interest  a  great  many  people  to  know  that  the 
United  States  to-day  exercises  an  altogether 
unusual  influence  in  the  financial  centers  of 
Europe  and  that,  should  occasion  arise,  our 
bankers  could  instantly  draw  millions  of  gold 
across  the  Atlantic. 

In  our  merchandise  operations  alone  for  the 
last  eight  months,  Europe  has  become  in- 
debted to  us  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $420,- 
000,000.  Almost  half  a^  much  more  has  been 
credited  to  us  through  the  sale  of  new  bonds, 
short-term  notes  and  stocks  to  Europeans  by 
our  international  bankers.  In  addition,  New 
York  financial  institutions,  finding  they  could 
not  lend  their  excessive  reserves  of  cash  at 
home  at  profitable  rates,  sent  upwards  of 
$50,000,000  abroad,  mostly  to  London  arid 
Berlin. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs. 
Money  in  new  countries  like  America  is 
nearly  always  worth  more  than  in  such  cred- 
itor nations  as  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany,  yet  during  recent  months  rates 
abroad  have  been  higher  than  at  home. 
Hence  the  operations  described. 

The  securities  bought  have  been  duly  paid 
for  at  the  other  side,  but  the  money  was 
deposited  there.  It  w^ould  have  been  poor 
banking  business  to  bring  over  funds  to  New 
York  and  lend  them  at  23^2  P^r  cent,  from  day 
to  day  when  more  attractive  rates  were 
obtainable  in  Europe.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, the  corporations  that  issued  the  securi- 
ties will  want  their  money.  What  will  hap- 
pen when  it  has  to  be  sent  hither?  Already 
the  foreign  exchanges  have  neared  the  gold- 
import  level,  and  prominent  bankers  say  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  worth  while  to  take  gold,  the 
precious  metal  will  be  forthcoming. 

This  is  a  comfortable  position.  It  has 
much  to  do  with  the  cheerfulness  of  financiers 
this  winter  as  compared  with  a  few  months 
ago,  when  we  were  importing  more  merchan- 
dise than  we  were  exporting  and  when  Euro- 
pean investors  would  not  buy  out  securities. 
A  new  or  debtor  nation  cannot  long  neglect 
to  take  action  when  creditor  countries  show 
reluctance  to  accept  "promises  to  pay.*^ 
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r)ISCRIMINATING  readers  in  "these  States." 
^^  alert  for  the  really  significant  thing;s  amid  the 
welter  of  current-day  fiction  which  hourly  engulfs 
the  unwary,  could  a  p>oll  of  such  alert  readers  be 
taken,  undoubtedly  would  vote  "The  Old  Wives* 
Tale"  the  most  remarkable  English  novel  (from 
an  unknown  hand)  of  the  year  1909;  and  again  that 
"Clayhanger"  is  the  most  imposing  piece  of  fic- 
tion by  a  British  authof  among  all  such  published 
in  America  in  1910.  Each  of  these  tales  is  almost 
inordinately  long  for  these  days  (though  neither 
of  them  attains  to  quite  two-thirds  of  the  gigan- 
tic length  of  the  masterworks  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens),  but  each  is  a  big  novel — the  two  terms 
are  not  synonymous,  gentle  reader. 

These  two  novels  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  are 
significant  of  several  things  besides  the  fact  that  a 
new  master  in  English  fiction  has  arrived.  In 
themselves  they  typify  the  very  newest  of  the 
new  tendencies  in  the  slow  but  ceaseless  devel- 
opment of  the  English  novel  into  a  document 
of  prime  importance  concerning  human  nature. 
They  exemplify  the  return  to  favor  of  the  life-long 
novel — the  supplanting  from  its  dominion  of  pop- 
ularity (at  least  for  the  immediate  present)  of  the 
episodic,  short-story  type,  whatever  its  actual 
length,  the  crisp  dramatic  sketch  dealing  with  a 
few  characters  in  a  single  situation,  by  the  neces- 
sarily longer,  more  detailed,  slower,  more  leisurely 
narrative  which  attempts  to  depict  life  in  all  its 
manifold  phases,  attempts  to  tell  "the  whole 
truth."  In  the  method  chosen  by  their  author  for 
his  endeavor  to  make  his  readers  "see  life  clearly 
and  see  it  whole"  they  are  significant  of  the  tri- 
umphant rise  of  Realism  out  of  "the  slough  of 
Zolaism"  toward  light  and  air.  And  they  again 
exemplify  the  return  to  another  of  the  older  ideas 
dominating  the  best  fiction,  pretty  much  lost  sight 
of  in  recent  years,  namely,  that  much  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  environment  is  necessary  to  a  faith- 
ful and  convincing  portrayal  of  the  novel's  pro- 
tagonist. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  these  novels 
exemplify  the  working  out  of  a  new  theory  in 
fiction:  that  in  these  democratic  (and  sociological) 
times  the  life  of  a  whole  community,  rather  than 
the  life  of  a  single  individual,  is  the  novelist's  best 
theme. 

Those  whose  appreciation  of  cither  one  of  these 
decidedly  noteworthy  novels  pricked  on  curiosity 
concerning  their  author  to  consult  "Who's  Who" 
for  information  about  him  learned  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Bennett  was  no  novice  in  authorship.  He 
had  published,  in  England,  many  books  before  he 
wrote  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale" — novels,  fantasias, 
short  stories,  essays,  plays.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  none  of  the  literary  magazines,  American 
or  English,  has  ever  printed  an  article  about  him; 
and  the  afore- named  fat  authority  on  contempo- 
rary biography  contains  little  more  than  an  in- 
complete list  of  his  publications.  Before  he  gained 
international    recognition    by    his    big,    whole-life 

>vels,  he  wrote  quantities  of  the  episodic  short 
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story  which  originated  in  journalism,  and  before 
he  began  to  write  fiction  he  was  a  repwrter  for  an 
English  provincial  newspaper.  He  says  that  the 
school  of  journalism  gave  him  his  literary  train- 
ing, teaching  him  enthusiasm  and  piassionate  curi- 
osity as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  world  aboot 
him — the  first  requisite,  he  believes,  for  any  writer. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  this  reporter  into 
one  of  the  leading  novelists  of  his  time  should  pro- 
vide interesting  matter. 

Enoch  Arnold  Bennett  was  born  in  the  pottcr>' 
district  of  North  Staffordshire,  the  region  whidi. 
for  the  purf)oses  of  his  fiction,  he  has  named  "The 
Five  Towns,"  on  May  27,  1867.  He  received  his 
schooling  at  Newcastle  Middle  School  (Edwin 
Clayhanger's  "historic  Middle  School  of  OW- 
castle"). 

After  a  brief  experience  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
he  went  to  London  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office, 
devoting  his  leisure  time  to  writing  free-lance  arti- 
cles and  studying  French  fiction.  **  During  all 
this  time,"  he  says,  "I  was  absorbing  French 
fiction  incessantly;  in  French  fiction  I  include  the 
work  of  Tourgenev,  because  I  read  him  always 
in  French  translations.  Tourgenev,  the  brothers 
DeGoncourt  and  DeMau|>assant  were  my  gods. 
I  accepted  their  canons  and  they  filled  me  with  a 
general  scorn  of  English  fiction  which  I  ha\*e  never 
quite  lost."  It  was  while  under  these  formatixt 
foreign  influences,  to  which  later  was  added  that 
of  Flaubert,  that  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  his  first  novel. 
The  law  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  when, 
after  two  or  three  years  of  legal  drudgery  and 
freelance  writing,  a  position  was  offered  him  as 
assistant  editor  of  a  London  women's  paper  called 
Woman,  he  accepted  it  with  aUicrity.  That  was 
in  1893.  "I  learnt  a  good  deal  about  frocks,"  he 
says,  "household  management  and  the  secret  na- 
ture of  women — especially  the  secret  nature  of 
women."  So,  by  his  own  confession,  it  was  by 
editing  a  women's  paper  that  Arnold  Bennett 
trained  himself  for  the  authorship  of  "The  OW 
Wives'  Tale."  He  succeeded  to  the  editorship  in 
December,  1896.  In  1900  he  resigned  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  literature. 

Meanwhile,  his  first  published  novel,  "A  Man 
from  the  North,"  had  appeared  in  1898,  and  "Po- 
lite Farces"  a  book  of  plays,  in  1899.  In  1901  he 
published  "Fame  and  Fiction,"  a  volume  of  es- 
says. "The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel,"  a  fantasia, 
and  the  novel  "Anna  of  the  Five  Towns"  followed 
in  1902;  "The  Truth  about  an  Author  "and  "Leo- 
nora" in  1903;  "A  Great  Man"  in  1904;  "Sacred 
and  Profane  Love"  and  a  collection  ot  "Tales  of 
the  Five  Towns"  in  1905.  His  next  novel,  "Whom 
God  Hath  Joined"  (1906),  more  than  the  others 
revealed  the  atmosphere  he  had  breathed  as  a  law 
clerk.  "The  Grim  Smile  of  the  Five  Towns,"  an- 
other volume  of  short  stories,  appeared  in  1907. 
In  1908  came  "Cupid  and  Common  Sense,"  a 
play,  and  "Buried  Alive"  (published  in  America 
in  1910),  an  entertaining  satirical  extravaganza  ex- 
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tracted  from  the  old  device  of  the  master  changing 
places  with  his  servant:  upon  the  death  of  his 
valet.  Priam  Farll,  the  greatest  of  modern  painters, 
but  a  man  too  shy  to  trouble  to  correct  the  misun- 
derstanding, steps  forth  into  London^  a  discharged 
middle-aged  valet.  Priam  Farll  is  dead.  Un- 
known in  England  save  as  a  signature  on  sundry 
much-talked-of  masterpieces,  buried  alive,  he  en- 
joys the  experience  of  reading  his  own  obituary  in 
the  newspapers;  but  he  is  somewhat  f>erturbed 
by  attending  his  own  funeral  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  learning  that  his  large  fortune  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  foundation  of  a  gallery  of  great  mas- 
ters. Then  it  is  that  Mrs.  Alice  Chalice  comes 
with  healing  balm  to  his  rescue. 

*'The  Human  Machine"  and  "How  to  Live  on 
Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day,"  two  stimulating  little 
homilies  on  the  supreme  importance  of  mental 
concentration,  and  "The  Old  Wives*  Tale,"  also 
issued  from  the  press  in  England  in  1908,  but  none 
of  them  reached  these  shores  until  many  months 
later.  In  1909  Mr.  Bennett  published  "What  the 
Public  Wants"  a  witty  play  satirizing  his  old  pro- 
fession of  journalism,  and  "The  Glimpse:  an  Ad- 
venture of  the  Soul,"  a  brilliant  tour  de  force,  pre- 
senting the  case  of  a  Londoner  devoted  to  art  and 
literature  who  is  stricken  witK  ap>oplexy  and  left 
for  dead,  when  in  reality  he  is  conscious  but  unable 
to  move.  In  that  state  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  the 
world  to  come,  which  the  author  amplifies  with 
skill  and  imagination.  Besides  "Clayhanger," 
1910  witnessed  the  publication  of  "Helen  with 
the  High  Hand,"  a  capital  piece  of  fun  which  has 
been  characterized  not  inaptly  as  a  humorously 
charming  pendant  to  his  gloomy  large-scale  de- 
pictions of  the  Five  Towns,  and  "The  Deeds  of 
Denry  the  Audacious, "  another  Five  Towns  book  in 
the  lighter  vein.  Still  other  books  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  which  the  dates  of  publication  are  not  available 
at  this  writing,  are  "The  Gates  of  Wrath,"  "Te- 
resa of  Watling  Street,"  "The  Loot  of  Cities," 
"Hugo,"  "The  Ghost,"  and  "The  City  of  Pleas- 
ure," classed  by  their  author  as  fantasias;  and  in 
belUs  lettres  "Journalism  for  Women,"  "How  to 
Bea>me  an  Author,"  "Literary  Taste,"  and  "The 
Reasonable  Life."  Also,  several  years  ago,  he 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  in  the  writ- 
ing of  two  romances  entitled  respectively  "The 
Sinews  of  War"  and  "The  Statue.' 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  enumeration  com- 
pletes the  full  tale  of  his  publications;  for,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  proba- 
bly no  English  novelist  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
so  prolific.  Those  who  would  get  at  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  ability  to  turn  out  such  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  work  will  find  some  hint  of  it  in 
"The  Human  Machine."  This  is  no  surreptitious 
jest;  Mr.  Bennett's  stories  are  never  "machine- 
made." 

But  large  and  rapid  productivity  does  impose 
its  penalties,  and  readers  whose  supreme  delight 
is  in  distinction  of  style  and  a  fastidious  choice 
of  words  should  be  forewarned  that  such  graces  of 
artistry  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  best 
of  this  man's  books.  His  style  is  a  journalistic 
style,  diffuse,  loosely  knit,  careless  of  those  nice- 
ties of  precision  which  are  necessary  to  convey 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  and  of  those  restraints 
-;-"the  removal  of  surplusage" — which  are  requi- 
site to  the  fashioning  of  fine  prose.  He  is  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  first  word  that  will  serve 
his  purpose.  He  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  reporter. 
Having  said  which,  one  must  hasten  to  add  that, 
a  vital  interest  in  the  very  fact  of  existence  being 
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the  source  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  succeeds  some- 
how in  interesting  his  readers  in  even  the  appar- 
ently unimportant,  apparently  trivial  facts  of 
life,  side-lights,  glints  and  squints,  which  he  re- 
ports. Whatever  his  faults  of  style,  in  his  later 
novels  at  least  he  is  master  of  all  his  material. 
"The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  and  "Clayhanger"  are 
character  studies  in  four  dimensions;  besides  the 
p>osscssion  of  corporeal  being,  the  characters  these 
books  acquaint  us  with  are  human  souls  which  live 
and  grow  as  we  read  about  them. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Bennett's  study  of  French 
fiction  is  shown  in  other  things.  He  has  learned 
"the  lesson  of  Balzac"  and  found  romance  in 
ordinary  life.  And  just  as  many  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  fiction  take  women  for  their  chief 
characters,  half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Bennett's  novels 
are  devoted  directly  to  women  and  women's  prob- 
lems. In  these  tales  of  women  he  has  managed  to 
combine  British  self-poise  and  morality  with  femi- 
nine exactitude  for  detail  and  with  touches  of 
French  vivacity.  The  best  of  them,  and  artis- 
tically the  best  thing  he  has  produced  thus  far, 
"The  Old  Wives'  Tale,"  is  a  brace  of  the  separate 
histories  of  two  sisters  born  and  bred  in  the  Five 
Towns.  In  the  book's  early  chapters  they  are 
pictured  in  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  their  late 
teens,  and  the  tale  does  not  end  till  both  have 
grown  to  sad  old  age  and  finally  passed  to  their 
reward.  The  life  depicted  is  commonplace,  pro- 
saic, somber,  even  the  experiences  of  one  of  the 
sisters  throughout  the  Paris  Commune.  It  is  de- 
scribed minutely,  vividly,  pitilessly.  There  is  no 
caricature,  but  there  is  biting  satire  on  almost 
every  page.     Yet  it  is  all  deeply  interesting  by 
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reason  of  the  author's  unusual,  almost  uncanny, 
ix)wer  of  making  us  see  things  through  the  eyes  of 
nis  characters. 

"Clayhanger"  is,  artistically,  only  a  huge  frag- 
ment— the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  having  for  its  cen- 
tral theme  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  spirit  by 
the  new  in  the  central  provinces  of  England.  The 
whole  work,  the  other  two  sections  of  which  are 
not  yet  written,  is  to  give  the  history  of  Edwin 
Clayhanger's  life:  first,  as  it  looks  to  himself;  sec- 
ond, as  it  looks  to  the  woman  who  is  to  become  his 
wife;  and  third,  as  it  looks  to  them  both  after 
their  marriage.  This  first  part  is,  therefore,  not  a 
complete  novel  at  all,  despite  its  698  pages  (it  is 


too  long;  the  exercise  of  a  rigorous  compressioQ 
would  have  improved  it  greatly).  It  brings  us 
almost  within  sound  of  marriage  bells,  but  it  i% 
most  unsatisfactory  in  what  it  does  not  tell  as 
about  the  young  woman  Eldwin  is  to  wed.  The 
character  of  Hilda  Lessways  remains  throughout 
too  shadowy  and  indefinite.  But  the  book  is, 
nevertheless,  an  amazing  and  an  absorbing  tran- 
script from  a  life  of  intense  inner  drama  in  a  setting 
of  outward  monotony.  Barring  its  artistic  incom- 
pleteness, it  is  a  bfook  of  surpa^ing  sincent>'. 
truthfulness  and  insight.  Its  promise  is  big  for  the 
monumental  greatness  of  the  trilogy  when  that 
shall  be  finished. 
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pARTICULARLYinterestingand  timely  just  now 
is  Mr.  James  Creelman's  graphic  study  of  "Diaz, 
Master  of  Mexico."  *  Mr.  Creelman  says  in  his  pref- 
ace that  he  has  endeavored  to  explain,  not  to  attack 
or  defend  "the  most  interesting  man  of  the  most 
mistaken  and  misrepresented  country  of  the  world.*' 
As  he  points  out  truly,  the  thrilling,  dramatic  life 
story  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  while  told  many  times, 
has  always  been  recounted  detached  from  Mexican 
history  with  a  result  that  has  often  been  confusing 
and  generally  misleading.  The  student  of  Mexi- 
can history  and  conditions  should  always  remem- 
ber how  severe  a  strain  was  put  upon  the  principles 
of  Democratic  government  when  the  Mexican 
statesmen  of  1824  made  their  "raw  attempt  to 
apply  the  perfected  institutions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  to  the  descendants  of  the  dusky  races 
which  inhabited  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus."  Diaz,  "summoned  to 
power  from  youth  of  poverty  and  obscurity  by  the 
necessities  of  his  divided  and  demoralized  coun- 
try, is  as  truly  a  creation  of  the  weakness  of  his 
people  as  the  peaceful  and  progressive  Mexican 
of  to-day  is  largely  the  product  of  his  strength 
and  common  sense."  In  these  times  of  radical 
agitation,  says  Mr.  Creelman,  "when  sentimental 
democracy  screams  its  epigrams  against  the  hard, 
rough,  slow  work  that  confronts  organized  so- 
ciety in  all  countries,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
in  the  life  of  this  greatest  Latin-American  leader, 
from  his  brilliant,  fighting  youth  to  his  white  old 
age,  in  which  he  sits  acknowledged  master  of 
progress  and  comparative  plenty."  Mr.  Creel- 
man had  the  privilege  of  many  conversations 
directly  with  President  Diaz,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  book  had  access  to  the  President's 
private  memoirs  and  the  government  archives. 
The  volume  is  appropriately  illustrated.  It  is 
vividly  written.  Particularly  illuminating  and 
instructive  is  the  account  of  the  French  interven- 
tion in  1867,  and  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Maxi- 
milian, in  which  Diaz  bore  so  prominent  and 
creditable  a  part. 

The  concluding  volume  of  "The  Works  of  James 
Buchanan,"*  compiled  and  edited  by  Prof.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  contains  President  Buchanan's 
own  defense  of  his  administration  on  the  eve 
of   the  Rebellion    (written  in   1865),  an  autobi- 

>  Diaz.  MaHter  of  Mexico.  By  James  Creelman.  Apple- 
ton's.     442  pp.     S2. 

*  The  WorkB  of  James  Buchanan.  By  John  Bassett 
Moore.     Lippincott.     498  pp.     $5. 


ographical  sketch  of  his  early  life,  and  a  biog- 
prahy  by  James  Buchanan  Henry.  All  these 
materials  are  of  great  value  in  any  study  of  the 
war  p>eriod. 

An  extended  account  of  the  assassination  erf 
President  Lincoln*,  detailing  the  flight,  pursuit, 
capture  and  punishment  of  the  conspirators,  with 
many  illustrations,  has  been  UTitten  by  Osbom 
H.  Oldroyd.  This  writer,  while  adding  nothing 
to  what  is  already  known  of  the  tragedy  of  April, 
1 861,  has  made  a  useful  compilation  fortified  by 
documentary  evidence. 

BOOKS  CONCERNING  RELIGIOUS  FAITHS 

In  "Modern  Thought  and  Traditional  Faith,"* 
Dr.  George  Preston  Mains  has  endeavored,  so  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  show  that  biblical  scholars 
and  critics  "have,  for  some  time,  realized  that,  de- 
spite traditions,  "nothing  in  the  last  resort  is  of 
value,  and  nothing  will  finally  stand  sa\'e  the 
truth."  The  Bible,  in  its  passage  to  us  from  the 
early  middle  ages,  "has  had  foisted  upon  it  many 
traditional  errors  and  false  interpretations.  It 
has  been  the  mission  of  criticism  to  free  the  Bible 
from  these  obscuring  errors."  And  the  Chuirh 
"ought  to  welcome  and  to  encourage  a  reverent, 
yet  a  free,  untrammeled,  critical  investigation  in 
all  fields  of  religious  truth." 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  editor  of  the  Open  Court,  con- 
siders, in  a  newly  issued  volume,  "Truth  on  Trial."' 
Beginning  with  a  critique  of  pragmatism  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  late  Professor  William  James, 
its  leader.  Dr.  Carus  proceeds  to  consider  what  he 
calls  the  philosophy  of  the  personal  equation,  and 
the  general  nature  of  truth  in  its  relation  to  life 
and  intellectual  progress.  Dr.  Carus's  writings 
are  for  the  elect  to  whom  philosophy  and  science 
are  as  an  open  book. 

An  estimate  of  Indian  character  which  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  *madc 
by  an  Indian  himself,  is  Dr.  Charles  Alexander 
Eastman's  "Soul  of  the  Indian."*  Not  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  prejudices  and  legends  which  pre- 
vail in  the  mind  of  most  white  men  concerning 
the  Indian,  Dr.  Eastman  is  able  to  give  us  a  clear 
idea  of  what  the  red  man  really  thinks  and  feels. 
He  considers  the  Indian's  religion,  his  moral  code. 

•  Assassination  of  Abraham  LlncMiln.  By  Oabom  H. 
Oldroyd.     O.  H.  Oldroyd,  Washlnflrton.     305  pp..  UL 

« Modem  Thought  and  Traditional  Palth.  By  Gears*  P- 
Mains.     Eaton  &  Mains.     279  pp.     $1.50. 

» Truth  on  Trial.  By  Paul  Oarus.  Open  Court  Publisb- 
Ing  Co..  Chicago.     138  pp.     $1. 

•  The  Soul  of  the  Indian.    By  Charles  Alexander  I 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.     170  pp.     $1. 
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and  his  general  social  and  family  relations.  So 
much  has  been  written,  says  Dr.  Eastman,  *'by 
strangers,  of  our  ancient  faith  and  worship  that 
treats  it  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  1  should 
like  to  emphasize  its  universal  quality." 

Mr.  James  M.  Pryse's  *'The  Apocalypse  Un- 
sealed*** is  an  esoteric  interpretation  of  ''The 
Revelation  of  St.  John,"  with  an  entirely  new 
translation  of  the  text.  It  endeavors  to  reconcile 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testaments  and  the 
Buddhistic  and  Brahmanical  scripture  unto  a 
common  esoteric  basis,  and  to  teach  the  psychic 
and  spiritual  unfoldment  of  man  on  the  hypothesis 
that  St.  John's  book  of  mystery  is  an  account  of 


ADAMS   AND   "  BEN   FRANKLIN  " 
(From  "  The  Adventtires  of  James  Capen  Adams  ") 

the  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  higher  life  upon  celes- 
tial planes.  Now  that  the  world  is  growing  in 
tolerance,  and  when  it  shows  itself  among  religion- 
ists, in  the  sects  and  churches,  in  the  coming  to- 
gether of  science  and  religion,  we  owe  to  every 
effort  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  life  intelligent  and 
respectful  consideration.  It  remains  difficult  to 
judge  where  exact  knbwledge  ends  and  intuitive 
speculation  steps  in  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pryse's 
thesis,  but  it  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  scholarly 
of  conception.  It  repudiates  the  conception  of  an 
anthropomorphic  God;  it  explains  the  nature  of 
"Christos"  and  "the  old  Serpent,  who  is  the  Devil 
and  Satan'*;  and  to  the  mind  that  permits  itself 
to  rise  beyond  the  processes  of  mere  intellection, 
purports  to  reveal  the  "Word  that  was  God." 
There  is  an  artistic  colored  frontispiece  and  nu- 
merous zodiacal  tables  and  charts  accompanying 
the  lucid  text. 


*  The  Apocmlypae  Uiuealed, 
York:  John  M.  Pry>e. 
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Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  remem- 
ber our  appreciative  reference,  some  months  ago, 
to  Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  remarkable  volume  on 
religious  conversion  which  was  entitled  "Twice- 
Born  Men."  Mr.  Begbie  has  brought  out  another 
book  on  the  same  subject  with,  as  far  as  we  can 
detect,  the  same  power  and  feeling.  He  has  called 
it  "Souls  in  Action — Studies  of  Christianity  Mili- 
tant."' "Twice-Born  Men"  recorded  the  testi- 
mony of  men  of  the  humbler  classes,  some  of  them  of 
the  very  dregs  of  society;  "Souls  in  Action,"  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  with  persons  of  the  higher  strata 
of  society.     The  book  has  a  real  sociological  value. 

WESTERN  ADVENTURES  RETOLD 

"The  Adventures  of  James  C.  Adams,  Moun- 
taineer and  Grizzly  Bear  Hunter  of  California"' 
by  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  constitutes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  new  book,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  American  reading  public  of  to-day.  Vet  the 
volume  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction,  so  far  as 
type,  illustration  and  binding  are  concerned,  of 
the  work  as  published  at  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  i860,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  Business  troubles  at  that  time  caused 
publication  to  be  discontinued  and  the  book  went 
out  of  print.  After  a  life  of  stirring  adventure  in 
the  West,  Adams  became  an  animal  showman,  and 
it  was  while  he  was  giving  an  exhibition  of  his 
animals  in  San  Francisco  that  Mr.  Hittell  made 
his  acquaintance  and  procured  from  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences.  Later  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  exhibited  his 
animals  in  New  York  City. 

SOCIOLOGY:  ECONOMICS 

A  new  book  by  Ellen  Key  is  a  literary'and  social 
event  of  world  interest.  This  Swedish  authoress 
is  gradually  taking  a  hold  upon  the  reading  public 
of  the  United  States.  All  over  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  her  own  native  Sweden,  her  name  holds 
an  nonored  place  as  a  representative  of  progressive 
thought.  Her  books,  "The  Century  of  the  Child" 
and  "The  Education  of  the  Child,  *  have  already 
been  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  present  volume: 
"Love  and  Marriage,"*  translated  from  the  Swed- 
ish by  Arthur  G.  Chater,  is  a  discussion,  in  frank, 
wholesome,  stimulating  language,  of  the  complex 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  in  the  control  of  these  relations, 
and  of  the  organization  of  the  family  as  the  foun- 
dation of  society.  Ellen  Key's  main  theme  is  that 
the  ignoring  of  an  evil  does  not  dispose  of  it,  and 
"that,  so  far  from  preserving  society  from  its  in- 
fluence, the  burying  of  an  evil  merely  tends  to  in- 
crease its  corrupting  and  demoralizing  results." 
There  is  an  appreciative  introduction  to  this  vol- 
ume by  Havelock  Ellis. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer 
to  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburg  Survey,  as  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Probably  there  never 
before  has  appeared  in  print  a  more  dramatic 
story,  or  one  of  greater  social  and  economic  sig- 
nificance, than  that  of  the  workers  in  the  industries 
that  have  Pittsburg  for  their  center.  These  vol- 
umes are  not  a  dry,  statistical  record,  but  an  in- 

« Souls  In  Action.  By  Harold  Bogble.  0«org«  H. 
Doran  Co.     310  pp.     $1.25.  .  ,  ., 

•  The  Adventures  of  James  C.  Adams.  Mountaineer  and 
Grizzly  Bear  Hunter  of  California.  By  Theodore  H. 
Hlttelf.     Charira  Scribner's  Sons.     373  pp.,  ill.     $1.60. 

« Love  and  Marriage.  By  EUen  Key.  O.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     399  pp.     $1.75. 
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tensely  vivid  presentation  of  living  facts.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  stoiv  of  "The  Steel  Work- 
ers"* by  John  A.  Fitch.  The  account  that  this 
writer  gives  of  the  basic  industry  of  steel  is  of  far 
more  than  local  significance,  for  whatever  concerns 
so  important  an  industry  certainly  concerns  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  A  good  deal 
has  been  written,  at  one  time  and  another,  about 
the  steel  industry  from  various  points  of  view,  but 
in  this  book  Mr.  Fitch  tries  to  tell  what  the  in- 
dustry means  to  the  men  who  are  employed  in  it, 
and  who,  in  years  past,  have  seldom  had  a  spokes- 
man. 

The  life  of  the  mill  workers  in  the  Pittsburg  steel 
district  is  still  further  interpreted  in  Miss  Margaret 
F.  Byington's  study  of  "Homestead:  the  House- 
holds of  a  Mill  Town."  »  While  Mr.  Fitch's  volume 
deals  with  wages  and  general  labor  conditions  in 
the  steel  industry.  Miss  Byington  analyzes  the 
various  factors  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  wage- 
earning  population — housing,  sanitation,  and  pub- 
lic education.  In  gatherinp:  material  for  this 
study  Miss  Byington  investigated  ninety  house- 
holds, using  as  a  basis  for  comparison  her  acquaint- 
ance with  tenement  conditions  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 

If  any  topic  of  the  day  stands  in  need  of  clear 
and  comprenensive  treatment  it  is  the  income  tax. 
There  has  heretofore  been  no  adequate  discussion 
of  this  subject,  at  least  in  the  English  language,  for 
many  years.  The  available  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  made  up  of  monographs  on  special 
aspects  of  the  income  tax,  and  comparatively  few 
of  these  were  of  recent  date.  The  lack  has  now 
been  supplied  as  fully  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  any 
single  volume  by  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man's  book,  entitled  "The  Income  Tax:  A  Study 
of  the  History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Income 
Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad."  *  Professor  Selig- 
man  began,  seventeen  years  ago,  to  make  researches 
into  the  history  of  taxation  in  the  Anierican  col- 
onies and  States  with  reference  to  the  income  tax. 
The  adverse  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1895 
caused  temporary  cessation  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  with  the  renewed  agitation  which  eventu- 
ated in  the  submission  of  the  sixteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  Professor  Seligman 
returned  to  his  earlier  researches,  completed  them, 
and  brought  them  up  to  date.  It  is  Professor  Selig- 
man *s  belief  that  we  shall,  before  long,  have  a 
Federal  income  tax  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  written  his  book  with  a  view  to  aiding  the 
legislator  in  constructing  a  workable  scheme. 
Those  readers  who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  give 
the  time  required  for  a  study  of  the  whole  seven 
hundred  pages  of  Professor  Seligman 's  rather 
elaborate  treatise  may  find  the  main  outlines  of  the 
problem  very  clearly  stated  in  the  introduction  and 
conclusion  of  the  volume. 

NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  WAR  AND  PEACE 

The  literature  of  war  and  its  causes,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  peace  lover  who  believes  that 
human  strife  is  illogical  and  unnecessary,  is  in- 
creasing in  volume  with  every  month.  We  have 
noticed,  in  these  pages,  Mr.  Norman  Angell's 
two  volumes  on  what  he  calls  the  "Optical  Illu- 
sion" of  Europe  and  the  world  in  general,  on  the 
subject  of  war.     Three  recently  issued  volumes 
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take  up  the  subject  of  war  from  a  slightly  differ- 
ent standpoint.  Dr.  J.  Novic6w,  Vice  Presides 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology,  aad  a 
writer  of  several  volumes  and  many  magaanf 
articles,  discusses  "War  and  Its  Alleged  BeocSts."* 
The  English  translation,  which  is  by  Mr.  Thoaa5 
Seltzer,  shows  that  Dr.  Novicow  is  a  close  reasoaer. 
and  knows  how  to  wield  a  sharp,  clear,  facile  pcA 
In  "Universal  Peace — War  is  Mesmerism,"* Ar- 
thur Edward  Stilwell,  banker  and  finandal  a> 
pert,  appeals  to  the  civilized  world  to  awake  from 
Its  mesmeric  sleep  and  face  the  reality,  which  is 
that  war  is  just  what  General  Sherman  said  it  was 
The  preface  consists  of  an  op»en  letter  addressed 
to  King  George,  Emperor  William  and  Ciar 
Nicholas,  as  the  three  great  war  lords  "serving 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  could,  if  they  wouW. 
end  war  on  the  planet."  General  Hiram  M.  Chit- 
tenden, in  his  essay  "War  or  Peace:  A  Present 
Day  Duty  and  a  Future  Hope,"  'opposes  war  on 
pi^ctical  as  well  as  on  ethical  grounds.  Wliile  no( 
advocating  complete  disarmament  by  this  or  any 
other  nation,  he  does  offer  some  suggestions  for 
the  furtherance  of  universal  peace. 

APPRECIATIONS.  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  eiven  us  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  and  work  of  W^illiam  Blake.Mn 
the  form  of  an  extended  essay  freely  illustrated 
with  reduced  facsimiles  of  about  forty  of  Blake's 
curious  drawings.  Whatever  William  Blake's 
message  was, — and  there  arc  those  who  disagree 
heartily  as  to  its  content, — Mr.  Chesterton's  inter- 
pretation of  Blake's  system  of  symbolism  has  been 
equaled  in  sincerity  and  sympathy  only  by  that 
of  the  Irish  poet  Yeats.  Swinburne,  Gilchrist  and 
the  Rossettis  helped  to  make  Blake's  narae  known 
to  the  world;  but  whether  they  placed  a  correct 
estimate  upon  the  labors  of  the  great  mystic  and 
symbolist  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Chesterton  as  a 
matter  of  doubt.  That  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood, which  acknowledged  Blake  as  its  father, 
confused  the  simplicity  of  his  message,  the  "per- 
sonal statement  of  universal  truths,  *  seems  en- 
tirely probable.  Chesterton  points  to  a  single 
thread  of  interpretation  that  will  ^ide  us  to  an 
understanding  of  all  Blake's  intricate  ima^er>, 
namely,  that,  "the  more  we  know  of  higher  things 
the  more  palpable  and  incarnate  we  shall  find 
them;  that  the  form  filling  the  heavens  is  the 
likeness  of  the  appearance  of  a  man."  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's comment  on  Blake  the  artist,  with  the 
compxarisons  between  that  artist  and  Bumc-Jones 
and  Audrey  Beardsley,  will  delight  those  who  are 
content  to  look  at  this  single  phase  of  Blake's 
work.  That  the  man  was  mad,  whose  last  drawing 
was  a  gigantic  Man-God  marking  out  the  heavem 
with  a  compass,  Mr.  Chesterton  freely  admits. 
What  he  denies  is  that  Blake's  madness  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  of  his  being  a  splendid 
draughtsman.  He  advises  those  who  have  any 
doubt  of  this  statement  to  study  Blake's  drawing 
of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

Besides  Mr.  Chesterton's  most  excellent  essay 
on  William  Blake,  he  has  issued  a  collection  of 
his    prefaces  to  the  separate  books  of   Dickens, 
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rx.-viousIy  published  in  one  of  the  extensive, 
iieap  editions  of  the  classics,  which  editions  Mr. 
hesterton  thinks  one  of  the  real  improvements 
f  modem  times.    To  lovers  of  Dickens  this  vol- 


reator  of  the  inimitable  Mr.  Micawber,  is  care- 
Lilly  considered  in  relation  to  his  times  with  a 
eriousness  of  intention  that  belies  the  opinion, 
Itogether  too  common  in  these  days,  namely, 
hat  Dickens  was  a  somewhat  vulgar  caricaturist. 
'be  particular  preface  written  for  David  Copper- 
eld  reveals  Mr.  Chesterton's  analytical  critical 
owers  at  their  best,  and  also  with  a  foundation 
f  sure  knowledge  separates  the  Dickens  biography 
rum  the  Dickens  creative  imagination  as  regards 
he  character  of  **  Davie."  All  that  Dickens  meant 
o  teach  in  his  works,  perhaps  more  than  he  meant, 
»ut  nevertheless,  what  he  really  did  teach,  is  best 
tated  in  the  appreciation  of  that  half  forgotten 
ittle  volume,  the  **  Child's  History  of  England." 
To  quote  one  admirable  phrase  anent  this  history: 
'  Science  and  art  without  morality  are  not  danger- 
dis  in  the  sense  commonly  supposed.  They  are 
iot  dangerous  like  a  fire,  but  dangerous  like  a 
og.  A  nre  is  dangerous  in  its  brightness;  a  fog  in 
ts  dullness;  and  thought  without  morals  is  merely 
lull  liltt  a  fog.  The  log  seems  to  be  creeping  up 
he  street;  putting  out  lamp  after  lamp.  But 
his  cockney  lamp-post  which  the  children  love 
s  still  crowned  with  its  flame;  and  when  the 
athers  have  forgotten  ethics,  their  babes  will  turn 
ind  teach  them.*  Mr.  Chesterton  also  states 
srith  admirable  insight  that  while  Thackeray  has 
t)ecome  a  classic,  Dickens  has  done  more:  he  has 
remained  modem. 

George  Eliot  was  a  native  of  that  midland 
rounty  of  England  lying  close  upon  the  Welsh 
border,  Warwickshire.  We  have  only  come  tardily 
to  realize  just  how  much  English  literature  is  in- 
debted to  this  midland  county,  wherein  was  per- 
fectly blended  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  genius 
to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  our  language  and 
literature  for  all  time  to  come.  Shakespeare  was 
a  Warwickshire  man.  From  the  folklore  of  his 
native  'shire  he  drew  the  folklore  and  fairy  legend 
that  sparkles  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
and  "The  Tempest."  A  study  of  the  names  in 
Shakespeare  plays  will  reward  the  student,  for 
two-thirds  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  parish 
records  of  Warwickshire  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
In  the  town  of  Coventry  in  this  midland  county, 
George  Eliot  went  to  school  and  received  the 
indelible  impressions  that  enabled  her  to  write 
of  rural  England  with  an  intimacy  no  other  author 
may  hope  to  rival.  Charles  S.  Olcott  has  written 
a  delightful  book  upon  this  "greatest  English 
woman  born,"  entitled  "George  Eliot  and  Her 
Times."*  It  is  wisely  illustrated  with  many  photo- 
graphs of  the  actual  scenes  of  George  Eliot's  life, 
and  also  the  settings  of  her  books.  There  is  the 
"Bede  Cottage"  and  the  Trent  River,  the  orig- 
inal of  "The  Floss":  there  is  a  copy  of  an  old 
print  of  the  "  Execution  of  Savonarola  '  and  numer- 
ous portraits  of  George  Eliot  at  different  periods 
of  her  life.  Mr.  Olcott  frees  all  doubters  of  any 
misconceptions  as  regards  the  union  of  George 
Eliot  with  Mr.  Lewes.  He  reveals  her  as  a  de- 
voted wife,  and  stepmother  to  Mr.  Lewes  three 
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boys,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  a  woman  who 
was  above  all  else  the  exponent  of  "true  woman- 
liness." 

Frankly  expressed  opinions  of  men  who  have  not 
revealed  their  actual  value  by  reason  of  the  lack 
of  that  perspective  which  time  alone  can  give, 
merit  admiration  not  alone  for  the  author's  opinions 
but  also  for  his  courage  in  expressing  them.  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Vedder  writes  in  his  second  edition  of 
"American  Writers  of  To-day," »  on  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  Francis  Parkman,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Mark  Twain,  and  on  down  the  roll  call  of 
our  literary  hall  of  fame.  Several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  text  since  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared some  sixteen  years  ago;  new  names  have 
been  added  and  increased  reputations  have  received 
due  comment.  While  this  volume  is  useful  and 
worthy  in  every  respect,  it  is  regrettable  that  we 
must  have  such  a  flood  of  books  written  upon  the 
books  of  others;  and  it  is  painful  to  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  for  our  authors  to  be  elucidated  in  order 
that  we  niay  understand  them.  Does  this  quan- 
tity of  critical  and  analytical  literature  presage 
culture  in  tabloid*  form?  We  hope  not,  for  what 
we  might  then  receive  could  not  be  dignified  by  the 
name — literature.  There  is  a  law  of  leisure  that 
governs  this  esthetic  art;  when  leisure  is  no  more 
then  literature,  as  such,  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

NEW  VOLUBCES  OF  POETRY 

Many  of  the  poets  of  this  age  are  quiet  poets.  In 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  sea-girt  lands 
they  sit  and  weave  their  fancies  into  poesy,  asking  no 
meed  of  praise  or  trump  of  glory  to  flaunt  their 
rhymes  abroad.  If  we  say  this  is  not  a  poetic  age, 
it  IS  because  we  will  not  listen  to  these  quiet  voices 
nor  turn  our  eyes  to  the  slender  volumes  that  pour 
forth  from  friendly  presses  year  after  year.  Per- 
haps the  saddest  thing  in  our  short-siented  vision 
is  for  a  poet  to  die  not  knowing  whether  scorn  or 
commendation  await  the  singing  children  of  his 
brain.  But  who  dies  thus,  joins  a  brave  company: 
he  may  stand  with  Chatterton,  Sidney,  Keats  and 
the  immortal  Shelley;  and  surely  no  man  could  ask 
more  noble  comradeship.  This  month's  gathering 
of  verse  brings  to  us  a  posthumous  book  of  poems: 
** Orpheus  and  Other  Poems,"*  by  Dr.  Willis  Hall 
Vittum  of  St.  Paul.  This  volume  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  Dr.  Vittum's  friends,  as  it  was  not 
known  that  he  cherished  literary  ambition,  so  care- 
fully did  he  guard  his  productions  from  the  public 
eye.  "Orpheus"  is  the  classic  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  retold  in  rich  measures  of  genuine 
poetic  feeling.  The  sonnets  farther  on  in  the  col- 
lection are  excellent  and  studiously  correct;  but  the 
truest  note  of  poesy  lies  within  some  of  the  lyrics. 
There  are  few  lines  more  lovely  in  poetic  simplicity 
than  these  from  "The  Primal  Strain": 

I  hold  it  true  that  every  man 
Has  deep  within  that  breast  of  his, 
A  strain  that  reaches  back  to  Pan 
And  stirs  at  woodland  mysteries. 

From  Edward  Cale  Rice  we  have  "The  Immor- 
tal Lure."  In  this  book  there  are  four  dramatic 
poems:  "Giorgione,"  "Arduin,"  "O-ume's  Gods," 
and  the  title  poem,  "The  Immortal  Lure."  Mr. 
Rice's  work  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of 
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Stephen  Phillips,  and  in  many  ways  there  is  a  great 
resemblance,  namely,  in  their  expression  of  high 
vision  and  in  their  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Rice's 
technique  is  sure  and  scholarly;  his  knowledge  of 
his  settings  fla\vless  and  impeccable.  In  spite  of  a 
sense  of  labored  lines  here  and  there,  one  feels 
sincerely  the  passion  and  power  and  senuous  beauty 
of  the  whole.  "Arduin"  is  the  story  of  the  man 
'*  Arduin  of  Provence"  who  lives  in  old  Egypt,  and 
lives  only  that  he  may  delve  into  the  secrets  of  al- 
chemy in  order  to  restore  to  life  his  beloved  wife 
'*  Rhea,"  whose  mummy  he  has  kept  always  in  his 
room  within  a  stone  sarcophagus.  His  brother 
Ion,  in  attempt  to  cure  him  of  this  madness,  intro- 
duces behind  the  curtains  that  shield  the  sarcopha- 
gus, his  sweetheart  Myrrha,  who  is  the  image  of  the 
dead  "  Rhea."  She  it  is  who  rises  out  of  the  vapor 
of  Arduin's  incantations.  Arduin  thinks  her  his 
beloved  Rhea,  but  the  violence  of  his  joy  frightens 
the  girl  into  confession  that  she  loves  not  him,  but 
his  brother.  Ion;  and  Arduin,  deeming  the  arisen 
"Rhea"  false,  strangles  her.  As  he  drags  her 
back  to  the  stone  sarcophagus  and  discovers  there- 
in the  mummy  undisturbed  Ion  enters  to  see  the 
slain  body  of  his  Myrrha.  This 4s  perfect  tragedy, 
as  rounded  as  a  sphere,  as  terrible  as  death 
itself. 

And  yet  after  all  the  conning  of  the  poets  and 
poems  of  to-day,  we  have  but  to  turn  back  to  the 
great  Elizabethans  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  still 
regard  poetry  as  a  thing  extraneous  to  life.  Where 
is  the  crystalline  passion  of  Marlowe  and  the  pas- 
toral sweetness  of  Greene;  where  is  the  luxury  of 
Spenser  and  the  infinite  variety  of  Shakesp>eare? 
Some  "wind  has  blown  them  all  away,"  and  yet 
now  and  again  they  return  to  us  in  a  new  dress 
with  lengthy  prefaces  and  voluminous  notes.  This 
month  we  have  a  reprint  of  the  poems  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,*  who  was  the  very  flower  of  English 
chivalry  in  the  great  Elizabethan  days.  There  is 
a  most  worthy  critical  introduction  by  John 
Drinkwater,  which  may  be  highly  recommended  to 
those  who  may  desire  to  study  Sidney's  achieve- 
ments and  his  contribution  to  poetical  literature. 
The  actual  poems,  the  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  and 
the  woodland  notes  from  the  "Arcadia,"  are  for  the 
"seeker";  for  him  who  dreams  that  the  "way  to 
Arcady"  is  not  yet  lost.  To  those  who  care  to 
dwell  analytically  upon  Sidney,  Mr.  Drinkwater 
advises  a  perusal  of  the  monograph  upon  Sidney 
by  John  Addington  Symonds. 

A  series  of  prose  poems  written  in  Walt  Whitman 
style,  which  show  a  remarkable  spontaneity  of 
fancy  and  sanity  of  judgment,  and  an  impres- 
sive insight  into  human  nature,  have  been  col- 
lected together  by  Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  general  title  "Optimos."*  The 
Philosophy  is  summed  up  in  these  words:  "Before 
ooks  and  after  books  is  the  human  soul."  Mr. 
Traubel  was  a  lifelong  friend  and,  for  many  years, 
a  close  associate  of  Whitman.  An  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  author  is  the  frontispiece  to  the 
volume. 

t  Poema  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.    Dutton.   320  pp.   60  cents. 
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THREE  GREAT  >VORKS  OP  RSPBRBNCB 

Regarding  the  eaeerly  awaited  eleventh  editiis 
of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"*  of  which  the 
first  fourteen  volumes  have  come  from  the  prt^s, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  matters  of  typography,  ilb>- 
tration,  and  maps,  the  work  fully  measures  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  eariier  editions,  and  ta 
many  respects  shows  marked  improvement.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  text,  it  is,  of  course,  too  cart>- 
to  express  a  general  opinion  of  the  work,  but  mam 
of  the  special  articles  in  the  volumes  already  patv 
lished  are  models  of  their  kind.  Possibly  some  <i 
the  more  special  and  technical  subjects  are  lea 
elaborately  treated  than  in  earlier  editions,  bat 
this  lack,  if  it  is  a  lack,  is  far  more  than  offset  b> 
the  fuller  treatment  of  many  popular  topics  here- 
tofore ignored  and  by  the  inclusion  of  biographiGJ 
sketches  of  living  persons.  We  shall  have  more  u 
say  of  this  epoch-marking  edition  of  the  **  Britaa- 
nica'*  in  subsequent  numbers  of  this  Review. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  "Catholic  Enc^xb- 
pedia  "  *  concludes  with  an  excellent  six- page  artidc 
on  Cardinal  John  Henry  NeuTnan.  This  sketch  d 
the  great  Cardinal  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Wllliiia 
Barry  of  Leamington,  England.  It  is  accoo- 
panied  by  a  full-page  portrait  of  Newman  reprtv 
duced  through  the  p|ainting  by  Ouless. 

With  the  publication  of  the  ninth  volume  of  tht 
"New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,"  *  it  is  announced  that  three  more  vtA- 
umes  may  be  expected,  probably  within  the  >'ear, 
to  complete  this  great  work.  In  the  volume  under 
review  the  article  likely  to  prove  of  chief  intcfca 
to  the  clergy  is  entitled  "The  History  of  Preach- 
ing" and  occupies  thirty-two  pages.  There  b  afc-' 
in  this  volume  a  detailed  history  of  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Topics  less  closely  related  to  strictly  reli- 
gious discussion  are  "  Prison  Reform";  *'The  Re^ 
Cross  Society";  "Religious Dramas  "  (including tb^ 
Passion  Play); " Portugal," and  "The  Philippines," 

TWO  VOLUMES  OF  HI8TORY 

The  volume  of  "Minutes  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Province  of  New  York,"  •  published  b>' 
the  State,  is  most  creditable  to  its  editor.  Star? 
Historian  Paltsits,  who  has  himself  copied  tbf 
body  of  the  manuscript  printed  in  this  volume,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  the  accompan>'ing  docu- 
ments, and  has  reviewed  and  revised  all  transcripts 
directly  from  the  orip^nals. 

A  useful,  informational  history  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries,'  by  Dr.  Raymond  McFarland,  of 
Middlebury  College,  traces  the  development  of 
the  entire  fisheries  industry  from  the  eariiest  times 
to  the  present.  There  are  maps  and  a  useful  series 
of  notes  and  documents  in  the  appendix. 

•  The  Encyclopedia  Britannlca.  Vol  I.  Ectited  bf 
Hugh  Chifihoun.  Cambridge  University  Proas.  956  p{L. 
ill.     $4. 

«  The  OathoUc  Bncydopedla.  Vol.  X.  Robert  Apple(«« 
Go.     800  pp..  iU.     $6. 

» The  New  Schaff-Hersog  Encyclopedia  of  RqUs*<m* 
Knowledge.     Vol.  IX.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    600  pp.   «& 

•  Minutes  of  the  Ezecutiye  Council  of  the  Provuio*  ^ 
New  York.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltadu.  8UW 
Historian.  Published  by  the  SUte  of  Now  York.  Albanj. 
386  pp..  m. 

T  A  History  of  the  New  England  Fisheries.  By  Raymond 
McFariand.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  D.  Appletoa  * 
Co..  Agents.     4fi7  pp. 
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VETERANS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "SEVENTH  REGIMENT"  OF 
NEW  YORK  PARADING  ON  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ITS  DEPARTURE  FOR  THE  FRONT.  APRIL  19.   1861 

(On  the  19th  of  last  month  the  "Old  Seventh'*  observed  the  semi-centennial  of  the  proudest 
day  in  its  long  and  distinguished  history,  that  day  when  in  answer  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
defenders  of  the  I'nion  it  marched  down  Broadway,  1200  strong,  to  embark  for  Washington, 
"knowing  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  but  only^  one  Union."  The  elderly  men  in 
the  carriages  are  survivors  of  those  gallant  defenders  of  the  flag  who  fifty  years  before  had 
marched  along  this  same  street  from  the  regiment's  armor>'.  The  large  upf)er  flag, — thirty-five 
stars, — is  the  same  one  that  had  waved  there  on  that  April  morning  of  1861,  This  house  is  in 
the  "Colonnade,"  once  the  most  aristocratic  residence  block  in  New  York,  The  photograph 
was  taken  from  the  steps  of  the  Astor  Librar>%  which  had  been  vacated  four  days  before  after 
serving  the  New  York  public  continuously  for  nearly  sixty  years.  The  active  members  of  the 
Seventh  stand  at  "present  arras"  as  the  veterans  pass.  On  page  551  we  reproduce  a  contem- 
norary  picture  of  the  march  down  Broadway  in  1 861) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


^^^^^  The  curiosities  of  American  law- 
FriiiM  to  a  making  have  not  been  few  or  far 
^^"^  ^'^^  between.  The  student  of  our 
legislative  annals  can  cite  absurd  instances  by 
the  himdred.  But  the  future  inquirer,  look- 
ing back  upon  the  pathway  of  our  amazing 
enactments  in  the  field  of  revenue  legislation, 
will  doubtless  linger  upon  the  story  of  the 
American-Canadian  reciprocal  tariff  law  of 
191 1  as  one  of  the  most  notable  bits  of 
topsy-turvy  action  ever  obediently  entered 
upon  by  any  legislature  in  our  history.  This 
tariff  measure  was  negotiated  wholly  from  the 
stan(^)oint  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  If 
the  Republicans  had  carried  the  country  last 
November, — ^and  if  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
had  thus  been  accepted  by  public  opinion  as  a 
measure  likely  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  or 
twelve  years, — nothing  could  have  been 
more  logical  than  a  series  of  reciprocity  agree- 
ments with  different  countries,  altering  the 
standard  tariff  in  special  ways.  But  the 
Democrats  were  successful  last  November  in 
electing  a  Congress  that  is  now  in  session,  and 
the  Democrats  were  expected  to  change  the 
Pa)me-Aldrich  tariff  beyond  all  recognition. 
The  pending  Canadian  tariff  arrangement  is 
almost  wholly  without  meaning  except  as  it 
relates  to  the  Pa)aie-Aldrich  measure;  yet 
the  Democrats  decided  to  adopt  this  Cana- 
dian measure  first,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
tear  down  the  general  tariff  which  gives  the 
reciprocity  bill  its  only  intrinsic  significance. 


rA«  Logiwl 
Ordf 


The  Canadian  bill,  because  of  its 
international  bearings,  had  to  be 
Dif90Qrdii  ijjtiated  through  diplomatic  chan- 
neb.  "But  when  it  reaches  Congress  it  becomes 
simply  a  tariff  bill  with  a  vast  number  of 
details;  and  it  is  properly  subject  to  all  those 
processes  of  study,  debate,  and  amendment 
which  are  applied  to  any  other  tariff  bill  that 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee.  Close  trade  relations  with  Can- 
ada are,  indeed,  to  be  wished  for.  Many 
years  before  the  existing  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington were  in  public  office,  this  magazine 
was  advocating  such  relations  with  the  Do- 
minion. But  there  is  an  orderly  way  in 
which  revenue  legislation  and  tanff-making 
ought  to  proceed;  and  the  natural  plan  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  postponement  of  spe- 
cial tariff  arrangements  with  particular  coun- 
tries until  after  all  general  tariff  adjustments 
had  been  agreed  upon.  For  example,  all 
tariff  reformers  of  all  parties  have  for  several 
years  promised  to  put  wood  pulp  and  ordi- 
nary printing  paper  made  from  piUp  upon  the 
general  free  list.  But  if  these  articles  are  to  go 
almost  at  once  upon  the  general  free  list,  they 
can  have  no  place  in  a  special  agreement  with 
a  particular  country. 

utth9  Nevertheless,  Congress  had  been 
'^^Hau^^'    called  in  special  session  by  au- 

Metfiod  thority  of  the  President,  charged 
with  the  solemn  duty  of  modifying  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  as  respects  one  particular  coun- 
try. The  Democratic  House,  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  temper  never  previously  exhibited 
under  similar  party  conditions,  made  answer 
that  it  would  pass  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration's reciprocity  bill  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life,  and  without  giving  the  slight- 
est attention  to  its  contents.  The  Democratic 
leaders  declared,  somewhat  contemptuously, 
that  to  pass  this  Canadian  bDl  at  the  present 
time  could  have  no  other  result  except  to 
hasten  the  swift  destruction  of  the  whole 
edifice  of  Republican  high  protection  as  seen 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  measure, — a  measure 
that  Mr.  Taft  himself  had  extolled  as  the 
very  climax  of  good  tariff  construction.  Thus 
in  the  apparently  illogical  and  topsy-turvy 
procedure  of  the  new  Democratic  House, 
there  is  in  reality  a  masterful  method,  though 
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it  has  little  to  do  with  Canada.  The  Demo- 
crats declare  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  tear 
down  rapidly  the  high  tariff  wall  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  maintained  ever  since  the 
Civil  War.  From  the  standpoint  of  Repub- 
lican protectionism,  President  Taft  is  re- 
garded as  having  made  a  profound  mistake 
in  going  forward  with  the  Canadian  negotia- 
tions after  the  Democratic  victory  of  last 
November.  He  had  staked  everything  upon 
pushing  this  Canadian  measure  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion. But  he  had  thereby  precipitated  an 
immediate  reopening  of  the  tariff  question 
all  along  the  line,  when  it  would  have  been 
better  Republican  policy  not  to  have  called  a 
special  session,  and  not  to  have  put  any 
particular  urgency  into  an  attempt  to  force 
immediate  Canadian  reciprocity  through  a 
Democratic  House. 

r/—  o^..,  --  It  is  true  that  the  Democrats  are 

Fin9  Courage  n     i     i  i  .1 

in  a  Sudden  compelled,  by  the  special  session, 
^"'  to  act  quickly.  But  this  very 
necessity  of  quick  action  seems  to  have  lent 
them  fine  qualities  of  decision,  courage,  and 
breadth  of  view  that  might  have  failed,  in 
some  degree,  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  regular  session  next  December.  If 
their  tariff  program  had  awaited  the  long 
session,  it  would  have  been  dragged  inevit- 
ably by  Senate  debating  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  conven- 
tions of  191 2.  Since  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try do  not  like  the  reciprocity  bill,  they  will 
scarcely  be  appeased  until  they  have  helped 
the  Democrats  to  put  all  sorts  of  manufac- 


'fm*mnt' 


A    WILLING    EAR    AT    LAST! 
From  the  Traveler  (Boston) 


tured  articles,  which  farmers  buy,  upon  a  basis 
of  greatly  reduced  tariff  charges,  if  not  upon 
the  free  fist  itself.    Before  reporting  the  reci- 
procity bill  for  its  second  swift  passage  through 
the  House,  Chairman  Underwood  of  the  Wa\^ 
and  Means  Committee  announced  a  long  list 
of  articles  which,  he  declared,  would  at  once 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  way  of  com- 
pensating the  farmers  for  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  them  in  the  Canadian  measure. 
Considered,  therefore,  upon  its  own  merits  as 
a  permanent  arrangement  ^ith  Canada,  the 
pending  reciprocity  measure  cannot  be  taken 
seriously.    Democratic  members  of  Congress 
last  month,— highly  intelligent  members,  more- 
over,— were  admitting  in  private  the  absurd- 
ity of  passing  a  special  tariff  measure  apply- 
ing to  one  country,  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  vast  number  of  changes  were  about  to  be 
made  in  the  general  tariff.     They  further  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  not  read  the  Canadian 
agreement  and  did  not  care  to  give  themsel\Ts 
that  much  trouble.    They  were  seizing  upon 
it,  however,  with  much  joy  as  an  instrument 
forged  by  their  political  enemies  and  put  in 
their   hands   as   admirably   designed   for  a 
battering  ram  with  which  to  begin  the  gen- 
eral assault  upon  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Republican  tariff. 

Unexpected  ^^  ^^  r>lain  that  the  country  is  not 
Demand  for  in  a  partisan  mood,  and  that 
Reform  i^^^^j^^^^  interests  of  all  sorts- 
including  agricultural — would  have  preferred 
a  quiet  year,  free  from  political  and  legis- 
lative agitation.  Neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  desired  the  extra  session.  But 
since  the  President  insisted  upon  calling  it, 
the  country  is  plainly  won  over  to  the  idea  of 
encouraging  a  great  deal  of  rapid  and  some- 
what radical  tariff  legislation.  If  there  had 
been  no  extra  session,  and  the  Canadian 
agreement  had  not  been  pressed,  the  countr>' 
would  have  been  entirely  ready  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Tariff 
Board  to  proceed  in  its  own  methodical  fash- 
ion, and  to  bring  forward  reports  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future  upon  which  to  base  tariff 
revision,  one  schedule  at  a  time,  ^ith  cautious 
sliding-scale  reductions  running  through  a 
series  of  years.  But  against  its  preferences, 
the  country  found  itself  with  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  upon  its  hands.  And  it  discovered 
a  courageous  and  harmonious  Democratic 
majority,  willing  to  face  the  responsibility  of 
tariff  reduction.  And  so  there  was  a  quick 
veering  about  of  public  opinion  last  month, 
and  an  obvious  relish  in  all  quarters  for  the 
idea  of  a  very  considerable  tariff  reduction. 
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It  was  commonly  held  that  the  needed  infor- 
mation was  already  well  enough  in  hand. 
The  farmers  and  consumers  were  heard  de- 
manding an  average  level  of  tariff  rates  at 
least  30  or  40  per  cent,  below  the  existing 
altitudes.  Courageous  persons  were  propos- 
ing the  immediate  elimination  of  a  number 
of  tricks  and  complications  that  have  been 
charged  against  various  schedules. 

8€naf  £jr-  '^^^^^  scems  to  be  quite  as  much 
p«<rt»</ to  CrtfcA  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
tif  mood  ^Yiis  sort  of  tariff  revision  among 
the  Republican  voters  of  the  country  as 
among  the  Democratic.  It  is,  of  course, 
evident  that  a  series  of  measures  passed 
swiftly  through  the  new  Democratic  House 
will  be  subjected  to  strong  challenge  and  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  Senate.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  revision  of  textile  duties,  and 
some  other  tariff  schedules,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  progressive  Republican  Senators  who 
refused  to  vote  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  on 
its  final  passage  will  be  supported  by  their 
home  constituents,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  in  helping  to  bring  about  sub- 
stantial tariff  reductions.  The  tariff  question 
is  no  longer  a  sharp  issue  as  between  parties. 
The  country  has  developed  far  beyond  the 
need  of  the  sort  of  legislation  embodied  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  measure.  That  bill  two  years 
ago  was  created  by  a  log-rolling  of  sectional 
and  locality  interests,  and  a  lobbying  of  com- 
bined private  interests. 

y  ^^  There  was  no  aroused  spirit,  two 
Ago,  and  Mouf,  years  ago,  in  favor  of  tariff  reform 
-a  Contrast  ^^^^  ^^^  Standpoint  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  If  Mr.  Taft  at  that  time  had 
possessed  the  experience  that  he  has  since 
acquired,  and  had  realized  the  sweeping 
nature  of  those  executive  powers,  that  he  no 
longer  hesitates  to  use  in  all  directions,  he 
would  doubtless  have  instructed  Congress 
broadly  and  thoroughly  as  to  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  a  general  tariff  revision.  The 
results  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  coun- 
try as  disposing  of  the  issue  for  another  ten 
years.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  There 
was  nobody,  excepting  a  handful  of  insurgent 
Senators,  who  spoke  powerfully  for  the  broad 
national  view.  Even  the  Democratic  States 
of  the  South  were  more  concerned  with  get- 
ting their  particular  products  protected  in 
the  tariff  than  with  advocating  a  general  re- 
vision. Their  answer  to  this  charge,  how- 
ever, is  a  reasonable  one.  They  assert  that 
the  country  was  not  holding  them  responsi- 
ble for  a  tariff  revision  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 


HE  can't  stop  now! 

From  the  DispaUh  (St.  Lotiis) 

Mr.  Taft,  and  the  Republicans  had  promised 
to  grant  in  case  of  a  party  victory  in  1908. 
The  situation  has  entirely  changed,  how- 
ever, and  the  Democrats  are  now  responsible 
for  all  initial  proceedings.  The  country, 
furthermore,  is  aroused  in  favor  of  real  tariff 
reform;  and  in  so  far  as  Democratic  bills 
passed  through  the  House  are  sincere  and 
reasonable  in  their  nature,  the  Senate  will  not 
be  expected  by  the  country  to  reject  those 
bills  merely  because  of  their  Democratic 
origin.     Some  of  them  should  become  laws. 

The  House  Democrats  have  an- 
M^S/r/Si     nounced   that   when   they  have 

passed  a  certain  number  of  bills 
which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  weeks  or  months  to  come,  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  expenditures  and 
methods  of  the  executive  departments.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  this,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  do 
it  with  great  thoroughness.  A  Republican 
administration,  like  the  present  one,  which 
has  had  every  opportunity  to  render  the 
country  faithful  and  honorable  service,  should 
welcome  investigation  and  should  have  pride 
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in  making  an  exhibit  of  all  its  expenditures 
and  transactions.  The  Post-OflSce  Depart- 
ment, for  example,,  should  be  glad  to  make  the 
fullest  showing  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
used  its  opportunities  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  should  welcome  the  chance  to  give 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  many  activi- 
ties that  the  country  would  like  to  know 
about.  Mr.  Aldrich,  as  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Senate,  declared  that  proper  busi- 
ness methods  in  the  departments  would  save 
Uncle  Sam  several  hundred  million  dollars 
each  year.  It  would  be  useful  to  see  if 
candid,  searching,  friendly  inquiry  by  Demo- 
cratic committees  of  the  House  might  not 
help  to  bring  about  important  economies. 

8on,e  ninas  E^^^P^  ^^^  ^r.  Cleveland^s  two 
to  6«       separated   terms   of   four   years 

Looked  Mo  ^^^^  ^^  RepubUcans  have  held 
continuous  executive  authority  for  exactly 
fifty  years.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since 
the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  term.  In  al- 
most every  department  and  bureau  of  the 
executive  government,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there 
has  been  continuous  improvement  in  the  in- 
telligence and  efficiency  with  which  public 
business  is  transacted.  But  many  parts  of 
the  executive  machinery  are  overloaded  with 
supernumerary  and  inefficient  people,  while 
other  parts  are  undermanned.  The  most  up- 
right and  painstaking  department  head  finds 
himself  heir  to  conditions  that  he  is  without 
power  to  reform.  Some  of  these  situations, 
— freely  mentioned  as  they  are  in  private  con- 
versation among  conscientious  officials  in  the 
present  administration, — ^might  be  radically 
improved  as  a  result  of  Democratic  investiga- 
tion, which  could  be  drastic  without  being 
unjust.  We  have  reached  a  period  when  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  put  efficiency  into 
the  work  of  popular  government  all  along  the 
line,  from  our  local  and  city  administrations 
up  to  the  national. 

tnoe^iaation  ^akc,  for  example,  the  public 
oft/i€      service  that  is  of  the  most  wide- 

Po9tai  Struiet  gp^g^ J  popular  interest,  namely, 
the  Post-Office.  The  people  of  the  country 
are  clamoring  for  great  extensions  of  the 
work  of  this  department.  They  desire  a  par- 
cels post,  they  have  committed  themselves  to 
a  general  system  of  postal  savings-banks,  and 
frequent  arguments  are  heard  or  read  in 
favor  of  the  addition  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  to  our  postal  service,  as  in  various 
foreign  countries.  But  how  can  we  intrust 
these  added  responsibilities  to  the  Post-Office 
rtment  until  we  give  it  a  modem  busi- 


ness organization?  From  top  to  bottc»n  it  is 
permeated  with  politics.  A  bi-partisan,  joint 
commission  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
recently  investigated  the  Post-Oflhx  De- 
partment, as  regards  various  aspects  of  its 
business,  with  unusual  thoroughness.  Hk 
report  of  that  commission  declared -that  a 
business  reorganization  of  the  Post-^Qffice 
Department  was  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
starting  point  for  all  other  reforms  and 
changes.  As  now  carried  on,  the  depaitmeDt 
is  unbusinesslike,  chaotic,  and  without  rdi- 
able  statistics  of  its  own  transactions.  Judge 
Moon,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Post-Office 
Committee  of  the  House,  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  that  made  thi«^  im- 
portant report.  Nothing  could  be  more  val- 
uable from  the  standpoint  of  the  dtizendiip 
of  the  entire  coimtry  than  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  Judge  Moon  and  his  committee 
to  pass  a  bill  reorganizing  thoroughly  the 
work  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  pro- 
viding for  a  permanent  Director  of  Posts  with 
a  group  of  competent  assistants. 

Bu8int88  ^^  ^^»  ^^  course,  well  imderstood 
Mtthoda  that  the  Democrats,eitherthrou^ 
Nfdtd  ^g  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Post-Office  Department,  or  otherwise, 
are  expecting  to  investigate  many  phases  of 
the  recent  activities  of  the  Departmoit 
Resolutions  to  that  end  have  been  passed,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  House  have  annoimced 
their  intention.  It  might  be  profitable  for 
this  committee  to  ascertain  what  influences 
have  prevented,  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
all  progress  with  this  scheme  of  business  re- 
organization that  was  so  generally  favored 
and  that  was  the  outcome  of  so  imix>rtaDt 
and  costly  an  investigation.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  render  obsolete  the  work  of  that 
joint  commission.  Chairman  Weeks,  of  the 
House,  succeeding  Chairman  Overstreet, 
showed  the  fullest  respect,  as  everyone  knows, 
for  conclusions  which  he  himself  was  pre- 
pared to  push.  In  the  other  House,  Senator 
Penrose,  as  chairman,  and  Senator  Carter  as 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Post- 
Office  Committee,  were  official  sponsors  of  a 
measure  which  (as  pending  last  year)  bore 
Senator  Carter's  name.  The  time  would 
seem  to  have  come  for  a  serious  revival  of  this 
necessary  project.  Judge  Moon*s  member- 
ship in  the  former  commission,  and  his  chair- 
manship of  the  present  committee,  render  it 
especially  fitting  that  he  should  press  forward 
the  cause  of  business  methods  as  against  po- 
litical methods  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 
These  things  belong  primarily  to  Congress, 
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f*lio;o|frAptis  ojpyrinht  liv  ll.irns  »V  liwiii^,   Wasliimftoi 
S.  M-  SPARKMAN,  FLORIDA      JOHN  LAMB,  VIRGINIA 
(Rivers  and  Harbors)  (Agriculture) 


H.  D.  CLAYTON,  ALABAMA 
(Judiciary) 


JOHN  A.  MOON,  TENNESSEE 
(Post-offices) 


SOME  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  CHAIRMEN  OF  IMPORTANT  HOUSE  COMMITTEES 


^     ,  The  Democratic  House  promptly 

of  the  showed  Its  tendency  towards  re- 
''^"**  trenchment  and  reform  by  its 
caucus  exposure  of  a  great  number  of  useless 
salaried  places  on  the  list  of  the  employees  of 
the  House  itself.  The  details  of  this  expos- 
ure are  so  ridiculous  as  almost  to  challenge 
credulity.  So  much  pressure  for  appoint- 
ments to  office  was  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
Democratic  member  that  it  was  exidently 
going  to  be  a  painful  process  to  abolish  the 
sinecures.  Nevertheless,  the  battle  was  vir- 
tually won  when  the  facts  were  brought  out 
into  public  view.  Democrats  are  inherently 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  Republicans. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  change  of  party  con- 
trol often  gives  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
abuses  that  have  grown  up  almost  unper- 
ceived.  Clean-cut  reform  in  the  patronage 
of  the  House  itself  would  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  if  the  House  were 
proposing,  through  its  committees  on  ex- 
penditure in  the  executive  departments,  to 
recommend  similar  abolition  of  sinecures  in 
various  services  or  bureaus. 

Dtmocrata  ^hc  Democrats  had,  on  AprU  i 
Accordant  and  met  in  caucus  and  prepared 
themselves  for  the  opening  of  the 
Sbcty-second  Congress  on  April  4.  It  would 
seem  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  previous 
Congressional  caucus  had  ever  accomplished 
so  much  important  business  in  one  day.  The 
committee  a.ssignments,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
were  accepted  with  less  disturbance  than  has 


usually  attended  the  making  up  of  the  com- 
mittees by  a  Speaker.  Rules  w^ere  adopted 
for  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  differing  in 
some  very  important  respects  from  those 
of  the  Sixty-first.  A  program  of  legislation 
for  the  special  session  was  presented  and 
adopted.  Eight  matters  were  listed  in  this 
program:  First,  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people;  second,  publicity  of 
campaign  funds  before  and  after  election; 
third,  various  matters  of  tariff  and  revenue 
legislation;  fourth,  reapportionment  of  seats 
in  the  House  under  the  Thirteenth  Census; 
fifth,  resolutions  having  to  do  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  executive  departments;  sixth, 
the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
as  States;  seventh,  any  deficiency  appropria- 
tions that  conditions  may  require;  eight, 
legislation  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  changes  in  the  rules  are  exceed- 
ingly important  and  are  intended  to  facilitate 
a  radical  cutting  down  of  expenditures  and  a 
successful  handling  of  particular  parts  of  the 
tariff  without  obstructive  amendments  not 
germane  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand. 

j.^^  Among  the  leading  chairmen  of 
New  House  committees  are  to  be  men- 
^•"^"''  tioned  the  following:  Ways  and 
Means,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama ;  Ap- 
propriations, John  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York ; 
Judiciary,  Henry  D.  Clayton,  of  Alabama;  In- 
terstate Commerce,  William  C.  Adamson,  of 
Georgia;  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman,  of  Florida ;  Agriculture,  John  Lamb, 
of  Virginia;  Foreign  Affairs,  William  SuIzer,of 
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(The  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  of  the  new  House) 

New  York;  Military  Aflfairs,  James  Hay,  of 
Virginia;  Naval  Affairs,  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  of 
Tennessee;  Post-OflSce  and  Post  Roads,  John 
A.  Moon,  of  Tennessee;  Public  Lands,  Joseph 
T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas;  Indian  Affairs, 
John  H.  Stephens,  of  Texas ;  Territories,  Henry 
D.  Flood,  of  Virginia;  Insular  Affairs,  Will- 
iam A.  Jones,  of  Virginia;  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Arsene  P.  Pujo,  of  Louisiana;  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick,  of  Georgia;  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Joshua  W.  Alexander,  of  Missouri; 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Morris  Shep- 
pard,  of  Texas;  Pensions,William  Richardson, 
of  Alabama;  District  of  Columbia,  Ben 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky;  Irrigation,  William 
R.  Smith,  of  Texas;  Immigration,  John  L. 
Burnett,  of  Alabama.  As  mentioned  in  these 
pages  last  month.  Robert  L.  Henry,  of  Texas, 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Although  the  Southern  men  seem  to  have 
nearly  all  the  important  chairmanships,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  due  to  their 
longer  service  in  Congress.  The  new  Demo- 
crats from  Northern  States  were  given  better 
committee  assignments  than  the  new  Demo- 
crats from  the  South,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Underwood's  committee  was 
commended  on  all  hands.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  several  committees  on  expenditure 
in  the  executive  departments  may  assume 
**  Tomewhat  unanticipated  prominence. 


SpMhw  Clark  '^^  Honorable  Champ  Clark  of 
anti  th9  Missouri  was  at  once  dected 
M€a»ag9  Speaker  upon  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  April  4.  His  speech  reminded  us 
that  the  Democrats  have  not  controlled  the 
House  for  sixteen  years,  and  called  upon  his 
associates  to  meet  faithfully  the  test  to  whidi 
they  would  be  subjected.  He  elaborated 
somewhat  upon  the  points  in  the  legislati^T 
program  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  cau- 
cus of  April  I.  It  was  thought  rather  curious 
that  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  one  matter 
concerning  which  the  special  session  was 
called.  President  Taft's  message  was  read 
to  Congress  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
very  brief,  and  merely  called  attention  to  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  which  had 
been  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Sixty-first 
Congress  on  January  26.  The  last  para- 
graph of  this  brief  message  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  constrained  in  deference  to  popular  senti- 
ment and  with  a  realizing  sense  of  my  duty  to  the 
great  masses  of  our  people,  whose  welfare  is  io- 
volved,  to  urge  upon  your  consideration  caH> 
action  on  this  agreement.  In  concluding  the  nego- 
tiations the  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
bound  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  tariff  changes  prox-ided  for  in  the 
agreement  by  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington 
and  Ottawa.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  therefore  not 
to  acquiesce  in  relegation  of  action  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  Congress  in  December,  but  to  use  roy 
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constitutional  prerogative  and  convoke  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  in  extra  session  in  order  that  there 
shall  be  no  break  of  continuity  in  considering  and 
acting  upon  this  most  important  subject. 

Mr  Mann  ^^^  Republicans  of  the  House 
ojid  the  had  chosen  James  R.  Mann,  of 
R^puMcan8  juinois,  as  their  Ieader,this  being 
an  excellent  selection  in  view  of  Mr.  Mannas 
particularly  gallant  qualities  as  a  fighting 
parliamentarian.  Mr.  Mann  has  declined  to 
serve  upon  any  committee  and  will  give  his 
whole  energy  to  the  minority  leadership. 
The  Republican  caucus  authorized  Mr.  Mann 
to  assign  the  Republican  members  to  the 
minority  places  left  for  them  on  the  various 
committees  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  Thus 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  York  is  the  leading  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  ex-Speaker  Cannon  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  preparing  his  assignments 
Mr.  Mann  gave  full  recognition  to  the  so- 
called  Republican  insurgents  of  the  House, 
and  the  cleavage  line  has  for  the  present 
disappeared.  The  Republicans  complained 
that  the  Democrats  were  not  allowing  them 
a  sufficient  number  of  places  on  the  large 
conunittees;  but  this  protest  was  more  for 
the  sake  of  party  form  than  because  there  had 
been  any  real  injustice. 


•--*-.^/*«  Within  a  week  the  House  was 
^j>  th*  well  nr^ani;^i(i  and  m  good  work- 
*^« «"•  t n g  s h aj ) e .  1^ h r  k eciprocity  bill  was 
introduced  by  Chairman  Lnderwood  on  April 
1 2,  was  reported  favorably  from  the  committee 
130  the  following  day  t  luid  was  under  lively  de- 
viate on  the  15th,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  l>e  passed  within  a  few  days.  The  star 
speakers  of  iht  first  da>'  were  Mr.  Kitchin,  of 
North  Carolina, and  Mr.  Asher  Hinds,  the  new 
incmtHT  from  Maine,  u  hi  1  lias  been  the  chief 
adviser  of  former  Speaker^  on  parliamentary 
law.  Mr.  KitchiniK>inte(Jt  Hit  Republican  tariff 
tnc4>risistencies  in  u  s[jctcb  of  much  shrewd- 
Fii*^&  and  humor,  while  Mr  Hinds  presented 
Li  thoughtful  and  elii borate  discourse  upon 
the  rdation  of  the  protective  policy  to  our 
;i^?pcuJture,  ari^ujng  with  much  learning  and 
^4'riousness  against  the  [jending  measure. 
.Vlthouijh  some  of  the  leading  Republican 
Conjgressnien  though  it  best  to  support  the 
aijteemcnt,  a  majority  of  them  stood  with  ex- 
Speakcr  Cannon,  Mr.  Pii\  ne,  and  Mr.  Dal- 
^ell  in  unyielding  oppc-iiiiun.  Mr.  Cannon 
spoke  against  the  bill  on  the  19th  in  an  elab- 
^■^^-lu*  (Jcfi  imp  iif  gen*  ril  Republican  policy, 
occupying  several  hours.  The  whole  of  the 
20th  was  occupied  with  the  reciprocity  de- 
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bate,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  April  2 1,  after 
Mr.  Dalzell  had  opposed  the  bill  and  Mr. 
McCall  and  Mr.  Underwood  had  defended  it. 
At  the  White  House,  where  close  track  is 
now  kept  of  the  position  of  members  of  Con- 
gress on  pending  measures,  it  was  asserted 
that  fifty-seven  Senators  were  pledged  to 
support  the  Reciprocity  bill.  Since  there  are 
ninety-two  seats  in  the  Senate,  It  would  seem 
reasonably  certain  of  becoming  a  law. 

Again,  the  ^^  ^P"^  ^3,  by  a  vote  of  297  to 
Election  of  15,  the  Housc  passcd  a  resolution 
Senator,  pro^^j^i^g  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  fifteen  opponents  were  Repub- 
licans, nearly  all  of  them  men  of  prominence 
and  of  conviction.  Mr.  Cannon,  as  repre- 
senting these  objectors,  did  not  protest 
against  the  popular  choosing  of  Senators  but 
only  against  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
takes  away  from  Congress  the  right  to  exer- 
cise authority  as  to  the  manner,  time,  and 
place  of  holding  the  elections.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  a  similar  resolution 
was  under  debate  in  the  Senate  in  February 
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it  failed  of  passage  because  of  the  so-called 
Sutherland  amendment,  which  reserved  to 
Congress  the  right  of  supervising  elections  of 
members  of  either  House  of  Congress.  South- 
ern Democrats  prefer  that  the  control  of  elec- 
toral conditions  should  be  left  to  the  States 
themselves.  It  is  probable  that  the  Senate, 
with  its  change  of  membership,  will  adopt  the 
resolution  as  passed  by  the  House,  but  not 
without  debate  upon  the  same  lines  as  that 
of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  Minne- 
sota Legislature  last  month  provided  for 
something  like  the  Oregon  method;  and  what 
New  Jersey  has  done  will  be  found  in  a  para- 
graph on  another  page  of  this  Review. 


Campaign 
Publicity 


Mr.  Rucker  of  Missouri,  who  had 
been  prominent  as  presenting  the 
bill  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators,  was  also  at  the  front  with  the 
measure,  which  passed  on  April  14,  requir- 
ing publicity  of  campaign  contributions  be- 


fore as  well  as  after  election.  A  Republican 
insurgent,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Kansas,  prc^x)sed 
that  publicity  should  also  be  given  to  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  primary  elections. 
The  Republicans  and  a  large  Democratic 
minority  succeeded  in  adding  this  scheme  to 
the  Rucker  bill.  But  the  Southern  Demo- 
cratic leaders  did  not  wish  federal  interfer- 
ence in  their  typical  preelection  contests, 
and  in  turn  were  convincing  enough  to  haw 
the  amendment  withdrawn.  The  practical 
object  of  the  measure  as  passed  is  to  prev'ent, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  the  collection  of  large  and 
mysterious  campaign  funds  for  the  Presiden- 
tial and  Congressional  elections  of  1912. 
While  such  attempts  to  emancipate  our  elec- 
tions from  the  undue  use  of  money  can  be 
evaded  in  many  ways,  they  have  undoubtedly 
some  deterrent  value.  The  New  Jersey  law, 
as  just  adopted,  is  explained  on  page  527. 

89nau      The  Senate,  as  our  readers  must 
'''TSSid'^  remember,  still  remains  Repub- 
standing    lican  by  a  majority  of  nine.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  very  wide  difference  of 
view  between  the  so-called  "Old  Guard"  or 
*' stand-pat"  Republicans  and  the  well-organ- 
ized group  of  Republican  progressives.    These 
progressives  are  now  in  a  position  to  turn  the 
scale.    The  masterful  leaders  of  high-church 
Republican  orthodoxy  are  no  longer  in  the 
Senate,  and  their  remaining  adherents  are 
more  tolerant  and  accommodating.     It  has 
begun  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  certain 
Eastern  Senators  that  the  so-called  "insur- 
gents" are  representative  of  large  masses  of 
intelligent  Republican  voters.    It  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  these  progressi\*e  Repub- 
licans were  solemnly  declared  to  be  excom- 
municated by  the  real  heads  of  the  party. 
All  aid  and  comfort  was  withdrawn  from 
them.     The   fires   of   the   inquisition   were 
cheerfully  lighted  in  many  States  in  order 
that  the  insurgents  might  perish  for  their 
sins  of  non-conformity.    But  so  swiftly  have 
things  changed  that  it  almost  makes  one 
dizzy  to  keep  up  with  the  evolutions  of  Re- 
publican faith  and  practice.     The  head  of 
the   party,   having   excommunicated    Cum- 
mins and  the  Republican  progressives  who 
did  not  like  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  has  now 
called  the  Democratic  Congress  in  special 
session  to  hasten  the  battering-down  of  that 
very  tariff  wall;  and  so  far  has  the  overturn 
gone  that  Cummins  and  the  insurgents  have 
already  become  the  chief  reliance  of  those 
Republicans  who  wish  to  save  tariff  protec- 
tion as  a  principle  and  to  some  extent  as  a 
practical  policy. 
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Recognized    ^^  ^^  reorganization  of  the  Sen- 

/»  ail       ate  committees,  the  Progressives, 

commftteee   ^j^^  j^^^^   heretofore   been  left 

out  in  the  cold,  are  amply  recognized.  The 
Conunittee  on  Committees  itself,  with  Mr. 
Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire  as  chairman, 
includes  Messrs.  LaFollette,  Bourne,  Cum- 
mins, and  Bristow,  all  of  them  insurgents  of 
the  most  flagrant  character.  The  so-called 
Steering  Committee,  with  Mr.  CuUom  of 
Illinois  as  chairman,  includes  progressives 
like  Borah  of  Idaho  and  Brown  of  Nebraska, 
together  with  strong  progressive  sympa- 
thizers like  Nelson  of  Minnesota  and  William 
Alden  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  was  definitely 
agreed  that  the  progressives  should  have 
their  ample  share  of  chairmanships  and  im- 
portant assignments.  Thus  Mr.  Cummins 
and  Mr.  LaFollette  were  to  go  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Mr.  Clapp  of  Minnesota  was 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Bourne  of  Oregon  was  slated 
for  the  Post-Office  Committee,  and  so  on. 

A  Choice  While  the  progressives  were  com- 
PrSj^HHiZd  Polled  in   the   last   Congress   to 

Disaster  hold  themselves  as  a  fairly  dis- 
tinct group,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  intol- 
erance which  had  placed  them  in  that  posi- 
tion was  felt  or  shown  by  all  of  the  Senators 
who  usually  voted  with  the  majority.  Thus 
Senator  Root,  with  his  strong  position  against 
Lorimer,  was  in  certain  matters  working 
with  the  progressives;  while  in  nothing  was 
he  of  a  factional  spirit  or  an  intolerant  mind. 
Even  Mr.  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  who  now 
becomes  a  very  strong  organization  leader, 
is  able  to  perceive  that  the  progressive  Re- 
publicans are  the  true  representatives  of  sev- 
eral important  Republican  States.  When 
the  Republican  party  becomes  reactionary, 
Whiggish,  and  wholly  bound  up  with  finan- 
cial and  corporate  interests,  there  can  be 
nothing  ahead  of  it  but  disastrous  defeat. 
It  began  its  career  as  a  progressive  and 
reforming  party, -setting  broad  national  in- 
terests over  against  local  conservatism  and 
selfishness.  The  colossal  Republican  mis- 
takes of  the  year  1909  are  not  likely  to  be 
retrieved  at  once.  High  statesmanship,  true 
courage,  and  the  keen  sense  of  respx)nsibility 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  place  in  the  dominant 
councils  of  the  Republican  party.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  become  impa- 
tient of  old  and  established  party  methods, 
and  they  are  going  to  try  some  new  and  so- 
called  progressive  experiments,  which  may 
not  be  wholly  wise  but  which  have  sincerity 
and  conviction  behind  them. 


SENATOR  CUMMINS,   OF   IOWA 

(Who  has  now  taken  a  leading  place  in  the  management  of 

the  Senate) 

Party  changes  in  three  or  four 
inZTenate  States  wUl  give  the  Democrats 

a  majority  in  the  Senate  as  well 
as  in  the  House.  It  is  impx)rtant,  therefore, 
to  know  whether  the  Democratic  Senators 
are  to  be  as  untrammeled,  and  as  responsive 
to  the  new  demands  of  public  opinion,  as  the 
Democrats  of  the  House  are  showing  them- 
selves to  be.  Apparently  the  progressive 
Democrats  are  not  going  to  control  their 
own  party  in  the  Senate  without  some  strug- 
gle. In  the  minds  of  everybody  in  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Bailey  of  Texas,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  either  party,  represents  in  the 
Senate  the  point  of  view  of  those  important 
business  interests  that  are  supposed  to  have 
been  behind  Mr.  Lorimer  of  Illinois,  of  whom 
Bailey  was  the  chief  defender.  Mr.  Bailey's 
aflSliations,  w^hatever  they  may  be,  are  re- 
garded as  rendering  him  imfit  to  be  the  open 
and  avowed  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  although  he  is  considered  their  ablest 
debater.  Those  who  might  have  been  glad 
to  support  Bailey  for  the  leadership  agreed 
upon  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Will- 
iam J.  Bryan  had  made  his  appearance  in 
Washington,  and  he  took  an  active  and  open 
part  in  this  struggle,  seeking  to  defeat  the 
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j.^^  As  this  Review  declared  last 
Lorfmer  Case  month,  the  votc  of  the  Senate  in 
Open  Again  ^ecUning  to  unseat  Lorimer,  d 
Illinois,  was  by  no  means  final,  inasmuch  as 
the  Senate  could  open  the  case  at  any  time. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent session  Senator  LaFollette  introduced  a 
resolution  naming  a  number  of  new  Senators 
as  a  committee  to  investigate  the  case  in  the 
light  of  new  evidence  brought  fon^^ard  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald y  had  declared  that  a 
fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been 
raised  to  elect  Lorimer.  A  prominent  and 
respected  business  man  appeared  before  the 
Illinois  investigating  committee  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  Kohlsaat's  informer  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  asked  to  subscribe 
to  the  corruption  fund.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  seat  will 
be  declared  vacant,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  corruption  fund 
may  be  brought  to  light.  Several  new  Sen- 
ators, like  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  come  with  the  firm 
purpose  to  declare  the  Lorimer  seat  vacanf. 


SENATOR  JACOB   H.    GALLINGER,   OF   NEW    HAMPSHIKE 
(Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Committees) 

Bailey-Martin  combination.  Those  opposed 
to  Martin  agreed  upon  Senator  Shively  of 
Indiana.  The  new  Senators  showed  a 
marked  tendency  to  support  Shively  and  the 
progressive  wing.  Thus  Senator  Kern  of 
Indiana,  who  ran  on  the  ticket  with  Bryan 
in  1908,  was  active  in  working  for  Shively, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  significant  that  Judge 
0*Gorman,  the  new  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new  Senator  from 
Maine,  were  numbered  with  the  sixteen  who 
voted  ifor  Shively,  and  who  were  defeated  by 
the  twenty-one  who  voted  for  Martin.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all  of  the  men  who  voted 
for  Martin  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
progressive  Democrats  represented  by  Stone 
of  Missouri,  Owen  and  Gore  of  Oklahoma, 
and  others.  The  country  at  this  moment  is 
more  interested  in  principles  than  in  parties, 
and  the  work  of  the  Senate  this  year  will  not 
be  judged  from  the  standix)int  of  party  ex- 
pediency. Thus  if  the  Democrats  of  the 
House  make  some  good  tariflf  changes,  the 
country  will  not  wish  to  see  such  reforms 
obstructed  by  the  Senate  merely  because  it 
is  Republican  while  the  House  is  Democratic. 
But  the  Senate  debates,  and  is  slow. 


CwpyngUt  by  Hjirr  4  A:  hwing.  vv  Avh'D^uo 

SEXAtOR   MARTIN,   OF  VIKGINIA 
(Chosen  Democratic  leader) 
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(Photograph  from  a  painting  by  A.  Benziger) 


Activity  In  ^^^  Senate  was  slow  in  complet- 
tfi9  ing  its  committee  organization, 
*•*"**  having  occupied  about  three 
weeks  of  the  session  with  preliminaries. 
Senator  Cummins  had  announced  that 
when  the  reciprocity  bill  came  over  from 
the  House  he  would  move  to  amend  it  by 
adding  a  great  many  articles  to  its  free  list, 
including  lumber,  coal,  iron  ore,  textiles  and 
clothing,  meat  and  flour,  and  various  manu- 
factures, such  as  agricultural  implements. 
This  announcement  would  show  that  the  pro- 
gressive Senators  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
House  Democrats  at  least  half-way  in  the 
business  of  general  tariff  revision.  Senator 
Cummins  also  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  report  of  the  national  Monetary  Com- 
mission in  December  and  its  abolition  at  that 
time.  Senator  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Vreeland 
have  undoubtedly  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice on  that  commission,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  membership  is  regarded  as  nominal 
rather  than  active.   The  commission  has  been 


in  existence  more  than  three  years,  and  the 
time  has  come  when  its  final  conclusions 
ought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  valiant  at- 
tempt in  Congress  to  reform  our  monetary 
and  banking  systems. 

Th9  N9W  York  ^^^  country  is  rightly  interested 
Saiuitoriai  in  knowing  about  the  new  Senator 
EiBction  ^^^^  ^^^  York.  Quite  regard- 
less of  the  personal  fitness  of  Mr.  Sheehan, 
whose  candidacy  deadlocked  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  for  so  many  weeks,  it  was  felt  by 
Democrats  all  over  the  country  that  there 
were  circimistances  surrounding  Sheehan  *s 
selection  by  the  caucus  which  must  render  his 
success  harmful  to  the  party.  While  the 
Sheehan  candidacy  was  brought  forward  and 
maintained  by  Murphy,  the  Tammany  boss, 
it  was  not  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  any 
fondness  for  Sheehan  himself.  There  were 
large  business  interests,  apparently,  which 
had  brought  Sheehan  forward  and  had  se- 
cured Murphy's  promise  of  the  Senatorship. 
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It  is  not  necessary  in  these  condensed  pages 
to  review  the  long  story  of  the  breaking  of  the 
deadlock.  The  Hon.  James  A.  O'Gorman,  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  in  New  York  City, 
was  suddenly  elected.  A  new  caucus  had 
been  held  on  March  27,  and  Sheehan  had  been 
dropped.  The  Republicans  had  offered  to 
join  the  insurgent  Democrats  in  selecting  a 
Democratic  Senator  of  independent  character 
and  high  repute.  If  the  majority  Demo- 
crats had  not  dropped  Sheehan  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Republicans  would  have 
helped  to  elect  a  man  like  Osborne.  It  is  true 
that  Judge  O' Gorman  had  been  identified 
with  Tammany  Hall  and  at  one  time  was  the 
grand  sachem  of  that  famous  society.  But 
his  advancement  both  in  politics  and  in  his 
profession  seems  to  have  been  due  wholly  to 
his  genuine  merits.  For  eleven  or  twelve 
years  he  has  served  as  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, and  his  reputation  among  lawyers  of  all 
parties  is  very  high.  Since  Tammany  is  in 
point  of  fact  the  largest  part  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  New  York,  it  must  be  expected  that 
the  Tammany  members  of  the  Legislature 
will  have  a  leading  part  in  the  choice  of  a 


Democratic  Senator.  What  the  countr}' 
wishes  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  man 
chosen  is  fit  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  0'Gorman*s  larger  reputation 
is  yet  to  be  made.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  were  in  almost  total  ignorance  of 
him  when  he  was  elected.  What  they  have 
learned  of  him  by  diligent  inquiry  since  his 
election  has  been  very  favorable  as  to  his 
character  and  his  intelligence.  He  is  under 
no  obligations  to  take  orders  from  anybody, 
and  he  has  an  untrammeled  opportunity  to 
serve  his  State  and  his  country  on  a  high 
plane  of  statesmanship. 

Senator  ^ow2L  has  been  having  a  hard 
Kenyan,  of  time  ovcr  the  successorship  to 
'^"'"  the  late  Senator  DoUiver.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  had  appointed  the 
picturesque  and  eloquent  Lafayette  Young, 
editor  of  the  Capitaly  to  fill  the  place  until 
the  Legislature  should  act.  Senator  Young 
stayed  on  through  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress and  held  his  place  in  the  early  days  of 
the  present  session  because  the  Legislature 
at  Des  Moines  was  deadlocked.    After  nearly 
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three  months  of  balloting,  a  choice  was 
reached  on  April  12,  when  William  S.  Ken- 
yon,  of  Ft.  Dodge,  was  elected.  Mr.  Kenyon 
is  forty-two  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
College  at  Grinnell,  and  an  excellent  lawyer 
who  had  for  some  years  been  general  attorney 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  was 
DoUiver's  fellow- townsman  and  close  friend, 
and  is  a  warm  friend  of  Senator  Cummins, 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  his  election. 
Mr.  Kenyon  belongs  to  the  progressive  wing 
of  the  party,  and  his  appearance  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  DoUiver.  For  some  months 
past  Mr.  Kenyon  has  been  one  of  the  law- 
yers of  the  Department  of  Justice  aiding  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  and  particularly  in  the  cases  against  the 
beef-packers'  combination.  He  will  hold  the 
Senate  seat  until  March,  1913.  The  Repub- 
licans of  Iowa  will  nominate  his  successor  in 
general  primary  election  in  June  of  next 
year.  Senator  Lafe"  Young,who  is  regarded 
as  ha\ing  the  especial  support  of  President 
Taft  and  the  "stand  pat"  Republicans,  de- 
clares that  he  will  enter  the  primaries  next 
year  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  large 
popular  majority.  Mr.  Kenyon  will  pre- 
sumably be  a  candidate  also,  and  in  that 
case  would  have  to  rely  upon  the  support 
of  the  progressives  who  have  stood  behind 
Mr.  Cummins  and  the  late  Mr.  DoUiver. 

7H9  tfieoMB  ^^^  income-tax  amendment  to 
Tax  M  tka  the  federal  Constitution  is  faring 
L^is/aturea  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  5^^^^  legislatures 

than  was  predicted  last  year.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  jiassage  by  Congress  of  the 
rcsoiution  submitting  this  amendment,  State 
legislatures  ha\  e  been  in  session  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  Alabama  voted  in  favor 
of  ratification  in  itp9,  iuid  in  1910  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  OkJahuma,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas  approved  thi'  amendment,  while 
Ixmisiana,  Massachusi'tts,  New  York,  Rhode 
I^and,  and  Virginia  rL^jected  it.  The  elec- 
tions of  last  No\  ember  so  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  legislature's  that  it  seems  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  jsrobability  that  both 
Massachusetts  and  Xtvs^  York  may  reverse 
their  earlier  votes.  Sitice  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary the  Icpslatures  of  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Idkho,  Imiiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mon- 
tana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota 
and  Tennessee  haxu  \'oted  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  while  the  legislatures  of  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  New  Ham pshire,Utah, Vermont, 
and  We&t  Virginia  ha\  e  acted  adversely. 
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HON.    WILLIAM   S.  KENYON 
(The  new  Senator  from  Iowa) 

Neufjeraeu  ^^^  whole  country  has  been  in- 
Eieonon  tercstcd,  during  the  past  few 
Reforms  months,  in  the  somewhat  radical 
legislation  of  the  conservative  old  State  of 
New  Jersey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  campaign  of  last  fall  Governor  Wilson 
went  beyond  his  party  platform  in  his  prom- 
ises to  remedy  what  had  come  to  be  generally 
conceded  as  serious  and  \dtal  defects  in  the 
State's  election  laws.  In  his  capacity  as 
party  leader,  Governor  Wilson  has  strenu- 
ously insisted  that  those  prohiises  should  be 
kept.  The  passage  of  the  so-called  Geran 
bill  is  certainly  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Governor's  will  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  legis- 
lative councils  of  the  State.  No  other  East- 
ern State  has  thus  far  attempted  changes  so 
fimdamental  in  its  election  system.  Indeed 
the  ultimate  effect  of  this  new  law  must  be 
a  transformation,  not  only  of  the  electoral 
machinery  of  New  Jersey,  but  of  party 
methods  and  organization  as  well.  We  can 
summarize  here  only  a  few  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  law.  One  of  these, 
which  we  believe  is  an  innovation  in  State 
regulation  of  elections,  is  the  requirement  that 
election  officers,  after  nomination  by  party 
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committees,  shall  be  subject  to  acivil-semce 
examination  as  to  their  qualifications.  The 
law  also  extends  the  system  of  direct  primaries 
to  include  candidates  for  Governor  and  for 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  provides 
for  a  popular  referendum  of  preference  on 
United  States  Senators,  adopting  the  Oregon 
plan  of  requiring  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  declare  before  election  whether  they 
will  regard  the  result  of  this  referendum  as 
mandatory  or  not. 

Party  organization  in  New  Jersey 
Methods  ^^  directly  affected  by  two  meas- 
ures that  have  already  become 
familiar  in  several  of  the  progressive  States  of 
the  West.  One  of  these  pro\ddes  for  the 
choice  of  members  of  county  and  State  com- 
mittees at  the  primaries,  while  the  other  sub- 
stitutes for  the  old  form  of  State  convention 
a  new^  convention  of  each  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  a  party  platform,  this 
convention  to  consist  of  the  candidates  who 
have  just  been  nominated  at  the  primaries  for 
Governor  and  for  members  of  the  Legislature, 
or  the  Governor  himself  in  years  when  no 
governorship  election  is  held,  the  holdover 
members  of  the  State  Senate,  and  members 
of  the  State  committee.  Wisconsin  has  been 
working  under  such  a  system  as  this  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  for  the  {politicians  of  New 
Jersey  it  has  a  decided  novelty.     Upon  the 


adoption  and  application  of  these  new  meth- 
ods in  New  Jersey  politics,  Governor  Wilson 
has  courageously  staked  his  political  future. 
Far-reaching  as  are  the  changes  likely  to  be 
effected  by  this  law,  they  are  not  as  ftmda- 
mental  as  the  reforms  that  are  sought  in  the 
"corrupt-practices"  legislation  that  passed 
the  New  Jersey  Senate  and  last  month  was 
under  debate  in  the  lower  House.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  is  far  more  drastic  than  any 
laws  of  the  kind  thus  far  enacted  by  any  State 
of  the  Union.  It  practically  prohibits  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  election  day  for  any 
political  purpose.  Furthermore,  it  not 
only  limits  the  amount  of  money  a  candi 
date  may  spend  in  his  campaign,  but  pre- 
scribes the  way  he  may  spend  it,  as  well 
as  the  way  he  cannot  spend  it,  and  deag- 
nates  the  persons  through  whom  all  cam- 
paign money  may  be  sp>ent. 

N9Uf  Some  of  those  who  opposed  the 
"%Tu!ford'  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Ap- 
Notch  palachian  and  White  Mountain 
Forest  Reserve  bill  argued  that  federal  legis- 
lation of  this  character  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  State's  initiative  and  make  the  States 
dependent  upon  the  national  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  scenic  parks  within  their 
boundaries.  In  one  notable  instance  this 
prediction  has  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  with  com- 
mendable promptness,  has  provided  for  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  the  forests  of  the 
famous  Crawford  Notch  in  the  heart  of  the 
White  Mountains.  If  this  action  had  not 
been  taken  those  picturesque  mountain  slq)e$ 
would  soon  have  been  denuded  of  timber,  for 
lumbermen  had  already  begun  cutting  trees, 
and  were  persuaded  to  desist  only  when  the 
movement  for  the  purchase  of  these  forest 
areas  by  the  State  was  started. 

Progress  ^^^  Chicago  mayoralty  campaign 
in  San      which  was  described  by  a  well- 

Frane/sco  j^formed  writer  in  our  April 
number,  afforded  additional  evidence  of  the 
growing  popular  interest  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment throughout  this  country.  Develop- 
ments in  the  same  direction  in  the  **new" 
city  of  San  Francisco,  within  the  past  few 
months,  are  perhaps  equally  noteworthy, 
although  they  have  attracted  comparati\-ely 
little  attention  in-  the  East.  We  refer  to  the 
popular  vote  on  amendments  to  the  San 
Francisco  charter,  at  a  special  election  held 
on  November  15  last,  and  to  the  ratification 
of  these  amendments,  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  by  the  California  Legislature.  One  of 
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these  amendments  establishes  an  easily  work- 
able system  of  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall,  the  referendum  being  limited  to  such 
legislation  as  transfers  vested  rights.  An- 
other amendment  establishes  a  simple  system 
of  nominating  candidates  for  office,  on  the 
request  of  from  ten  to  twenty  sponsors,  who 
certify  to  the  fitness  of  their  candidate.  A 
majority  is  required  to  elect,  and  if  such 
majority  is  not  secured  at  the  first  election  the 
names  of  the  two  highest  candidates  only  go 
on  the  ballot  for  a  second  election.  Similar 
provisions  are  made  for  a  recall  election, 
instead  of  permitting  election  by  a  plurality, 
as  in  the  recall  systems  adopted  by  other 
cities.  These  provisions  show  very  dearly  a 
strong  tendency  for  popular  government. 
Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  also 
strongly  suggested  in  the  amendment  which 
provides  a  system  of  granting  franchises  of 
street  railways,  by  which  the  city  may  buy  in 
the  property  if  so  desired.  Another  provision 
bars  street-railway  companies  from  monopo- 
lizing tunnels  built  at  public  expense.  The 
prison  doors  have  at  last  closed  upon  Ruef, 
who  has  been  under  prosecution  for  the  past 
two  years  as  one  of  the  chief  offenders  in 
the  notorious  San  Francisco  graft  cases.  The 
city  has  evidently  determined  to  set  her 
house  in  order  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Exposition. 

piv  TimM  ^^  ^^  Chicago  municipal  elec- 
ifayor  of  tion  of  April  4,  the  Hon.  Carter 
Chicago  jj  Harrison  was  elected  Mayor 
for  the  fifth  time  by  a  plurality  of  about 
17,000  votes.  Mr.  Harrison,  thus  equals  the 
record  of  his  father,  who  was  elected  to 
the  same  office  five  times,  but  the  term  for 
which  the  son  has  just  been  elected  will  be 
four  years  instead  of  two,  so  that  his  total 
period  of  service,  should  he  live  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  will  have  been  twelve 
years  instead  of  ten.  This  is  truly  a  remark- 
able record,  probably  unequaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  municipalities.  Mr.  Har- 
rison's opponent.  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  made  a 
most  vigorous  campaign,  and  his  managers 
had  counted,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
support  of  those  Democrats  who  had  favored 
the  nomination  of  ex-Mayor  Edward  F. 
Dunne.  The  defections  of  these  Dimne 
Democrats  from  the  Harrison  ticket  failed 
to  materialize,  while  the  undisguised  hos- 
tility of  many  organization  Republicans  to 
the  Merriam  leadership  was  a  significant 
element  in  the  election.  Mr.  Harrison  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Hearst  news- 


Copvright  by  Muffett.  ChicaKO 
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papers,  while  the  Tribune  and  the  Record- 
Herald,  which  had  been  not  unfriendly  to 
Mr.  Harrison  while  he  was  in  office,  gave 
their  support  this  year  to  Professor  Merriam. 

D9atha*of  '^^'^  Sacrifice  of  145  lives  in  a 
Factory  Ncw  York  factory  fire  on  March 
Workers  ^^  ^,^g  ^  costly  reminder  of  the 
community's  negligence.  Nobody  can  say, 
after  a  study  of  the  facts,  that  in  this  instance 
a  single  death  was  necessary  or  unprevent- 
able.  The  stem,  brutal  truth  is  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  make  the  exit  of  employees 
in  an  en^ergency  either  safe  or  practicable. 
There  had  been  no  fire  drills  for  the  500  women 
and  girls  of  various  nationalities  who  toiled 
daily  at  machines  100  feet  or  more  above  the 
street  level, — beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire- 
men's ladders.  The  one  fire-escape  was  in  a 
court,  and  those  on  the  ninth  floor  who  at- 
tempted to  use  it  were  cut  off  by  the  flames 
from  the  eighth.     Doors   to  the  stairw^ 
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were  locked,  and  in  front  of  these  doors,  after  the  modern  steel  and  stone  structure  of  its 
the  fire  had  been  put  out,  were  found  the  class.  The  frightful  loss  of  life  resulted  no^ 
charred  bodies  of  a])out  loo  wretched  victims  from  any  fault  in  construction,  but  from  a 
of  the  flames,  while  more  than  forty  had  culpable   indifference   on    the   part    of   thi* 

authorities  to  the  use  that  was  made  of  the 
building  and  the  risk  of  human  life  attendant 
on  such  use. 

Property      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  mCthods  of 

Versus      safeguarding  life  are  still  in  a  very 

Human  Life     ^^^^^    ^^^^       ^j^^    j^    ^^    ^^^ 

noticeable  in  a  congested  manufacturing 
center  like  New  York,  where  large  numbers  of 
employees  in  some  trades  are  herded  together 
with  only  scant  provision  for  personal  safety. 
A  few  years  ago  a  vigorous  campaign  was 
waged  in  New  York  against  the  "sweat- 
shop" evil,  with  the  result  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  articles  of  clothing  was  brought 
under  improved  sanitary  conditions.  Large. 
substantial  buildings  were  erected,  in  which 
entire  floors,  sometimes  loo  feet  square,  were 
equipped  with  machinery  for  garment-mak- 
ing. These  workrooms  were  far  better  than 
the  old,  unsanitary  "sweat-shops"  of  twenty 
years  ago,  but  one  thing  was  overlooked. 
The  new  buildings  were  in  the  heart  of  New 
York,  many  of  them  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
Broadway,  the  great  artery  of  metropolitan 
trade.  The  land  on  which  they  stood  was 
valuable  and  to  be  profitable  they  had  to  be 
from  ten  to  twenty  stories  high.  A  factory 
employing  hundreds  of  women  and  young 


A   CHICAGO   SUGGESTION   OF  A  WAY  TO  MAKE   FACTORY 
BUILDINGS   SAFE 

(Employers  could  not  get  help  in  a  building  placarded 

as  unsafe) 

From  the  Daily  News  (Chicago) 

leaped  to  a  horrible  death  on  the  sidewalk  or 
street  pavement  below.  When  it  was  all  over 
the  building  itself  remained  little  damaged, 
for  it  was  of  the  "fireproof"  type  and  as 
capable  of  resisting  intense  heat  as  are  any  of 
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girls,  at  such  an  elevation,  faces  peculiar 
problems  as  regards  the  safety  of  employees. 
The  materials  handled  in  the  garment  trades 
are  of  a  highly  combustible  nature,  and  the 
male  workers  have  been  permitted  in  many 
instances  to  smoke  cigarettes  on  the  premises. 
A  fire  like  that  of  March  25  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  a  visitation  of  Pro\ddence. 


What 
Can  Bm 
Don9? 


After  a  fatal  factory  fire  in  New- 
ark last  January,  Chief  Croker 
of  the  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment, had  given  warning  of  the  danger. 
There  is  no  reason  why  fire  drills  should  not 
have  been  held  in  all  factories  employing  any 
considerable  numbet  of  girls.  Such  drills  are 
required  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
are  recognized  as  necessary  measures  to  fore- 
stall panic.  Yet  in  the  cloak-  and  suit-makers* 
trade,  out  of  over  1200  shops  in  New  York, 
it  was  found  in  the  course  of  a  recent  investi- 
gation that  only  one  maintained  a  fire  drill. 
Any  building  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  factory  should  be  subject  to  a  spedal  form 
of  inspection  and  the  municipal  authority 
over  such  buildings  should  be  so  concentrated 
that  a  single  official  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  life-saving  equipment  of  the  building. 
It  is  not  enough  to  put  laws  on  the  statute- 
books,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  must 
be  entrusted  to  some  officer  with  undivided 
authority,  who  can  be  held  accountable  to 
the  community.    Some  of    Chief   Croker's 
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CHIEF  CROKER,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
(Who  has  recently  resigned  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
seven  years) 

suggestions  for  fire  prevention  are  set  forth 
in  an  article  from  which  we  quote  on  page 
626  of  this  number. 

Loss  of  ^^^  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
a  Valuable    New  York  State  Library  in  the 

Library  ^^pitol  at  Albany  on  the  morning 
of  March  29  was  another  sacrifice  to  official 
negligence  and  public  indifference.  This  was 
a  priceless  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts,— one  of  the  four  or  five  most  valuable 
libraries  in  the  country,  in  some  departments 
unexcelled.  The  State  should  never  have 
placed  such  a  collection  in  peril  of  destruction. 
The  fact  that  the  capitol  building  itself, — a 
$25,000,000  monument  to  the  extra vaga^ice, 
and  worse,  of  a  whole  generation  in  New  York 
politics, — remains  intact,  is  small  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  a  literary  heritage  that  can 
never  be  replaced.  And  a  hand  extinguisher, 
or  even  a  bucket  of  water,  within  reach  when 
the  fire  broke  out,  would  have  saved  it  all! 
The  ancient  Dutch  archives  and  other  manu- 
script treasures  can  never  be  duplicated,  but 
the  State's  generosity  will  doubtless  provide, 
in  time,  a  new  library  that  may  serve  to 
remind  the  people  in  some  degree  of  the  treas- 
ures that  have  been  lost.  The  new  State 
Library  is  to  be  housed  in  a  building  that  has 
been  in  course  of  construction  for  several 
years  and  would  have  been  occupied  by  the 
old  library  before  the  date  of  the  fire,  but  for 
imforeseen  delays  in  the  completion  of  the 
builder's  contract. 
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A  Qraat       ^  ^9^  ^^^  REVIEW  WaS  FCport- 

Expanaion  ing  Striking  reversals  of  the  usual 
in  Exporta  relations  between  our  export  and 
import  trade.  The  sudden  falling  off  of  our 
favorable  balance  with  foreign  countries, — 
this  "favorable  balance"  being  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports, — was  considered  by 
many  observers  an  ominous  matter,  and  a 
commentary  frequently  heard  was  that  the 
loss  of  the  usual  great  balance  in  our  favor 
was  to  be  a  permanent  loss,  due  fundamen- 
tally to  the  fact  that  we  were  using  our  food- 
stuffs at  home,  leaving  no  considerable  part 
of  them  to  be  sold  abroad.  The  history  of 
trade  balances  shows,  however,  as  we  pointed 
out  two  years  ago,  very  curiously  sudden 
changes.  Such  a  change  has  come  within  the 
past  eight  months.  In  that  period  our  ex- 
ports have  increased  from  $1,157,000,000  in 
1908-9  to  $1,433,000,000  in  1910-11.  An 
examination  of  the  items  which  go  to  make 
up  this  total  shows  that  the  contention  of  the 
prophets  of  a  disappearing  export  balance 
was  partly  correct,  in  that  this  great  expan- 
sion of  our  sales  to  foreigners  has  come  in 
spite  of  a  continuing  tendency  toward 
smaller  exports  of  foodstuffs.  While  the 
recent  lower  prices  of  such  commodities  in 
this  country  have  brought  some  small  in- 
crease in  sales  of  foodstuffs  abroad,  the  year, 
as  a  whole,  shows  that  it  is  in  line  with  the 
four  or  five  past  years  in  the  movement 
toward  the  consumption  of  so  much  of  our 
grain  and  meat  at  home  that  there  is  a  con- 
stantly decreasing^balance  for  sale  in  Europe. 
The  magnificent  expansion  of  the  export 
trade  is  due,  then,  entirely  to  the  sale  of 
manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  ard- 
cles,  which  account  this  year  for  no  less  than 
$150,000,000  of  the  increase  over  1909. 

Thacro  I^^^ing  the  past  weeks  the  in- 
Promtaaa  vestment  markets  and  the  indus- 
^*"''®''  trial  world  have  been  chiefly 
anxious  concerning  two  developments  of  the 
future, — first,  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  the  cases  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
second,  the  progress  of  the  crops  to  be  har- 
vested in  191 1.  Doubtless  the  discussions  of 
the  coming  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
been  overdone  and  their  actual  importance 
exaggerated  as  affecting  the  present  plans  of 
industrial  concerns.  The  strength  of  the 
harvest  factor,  in  its  bearing  on  the  dull  state 
of  investment  and  industry,  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  probably  been  underestimated.  The 
month  of  April  brings  the  first  seasonal  news 
of  value  as  to  the  crop  promise.    The  govern- 


ment report  of  last  month  showed  a  very  satis* 
factory  condition  of  winter  wheat,  the  pes* 
centage  being  83.3,  as  against  80.8  on  Aimi* 
1 910  and  an  average  conditon  percenta(«rf 
86.9  for  the  past  ten  years.  Two  facts  i 
this  showing  better  than  a  first  glance  ' 
indicate:  the  acreage  planted  in  winter  i 
this  year  has  been  enormous,-^ a 
acres  more  than  last  year's  large  planla^ 
and  the  condition  this  April  shows  an  ixnpfOV* 
ing  tendency  from  the  earlier  winter  coofi- 
tion,  as  against  a  normal  decline  from  Deoon- 
ber  to  April.  The  price  of  the  wheat  stttk 
has  been  steadily  declining  in  response  to  tte 
news  of  the  large  crop  promise  which  HM 
aided  by  the  record  stocks  of  wheat  caawl 
over  from  last  year  in  both  Europe  WoA 
America.  Unofllicial  statements  from  Ae 
captains  of  the  great  granger  railroads  sop* 
plement  the  Government's  report  in  indicftt^ 
ing  a  busy  and  productive  year  for  the  facoi- 
ers  of  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest. 

PoorRaaunaofY^^V^^^^^  the  banking  situattai 
thaBankOuar^m  Oklahoma  mdicate  that  the 
antaapian  *^ guarantee"  plan  that  has  been 
followed  in  that  State  since  February,  1908, 
is  meeting  with  many  of  the  troubles  its 
critics  predicted.  Under  the  law  the  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  contribute  to  the 
guarantee  fund  i  per  cent,  of  their  average 
deposits,  new  institutions  adding  to  the  fund 
3  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock.  When  a 
bank  or  trust  company  fails,  the  depositors 
are  immediately  paid  from  this  fimd,  the 
State  then  having  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of 
the  insolvent  corporation.  A  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  State  banks  came  after  the 
plan  was  put  into  operation.  It  is  said  that 
in  one  village  of  150  inhabitants  two  banks 
were  started,  with  aggregate  deposits  of  only 
$15,000.  Irresponsible  promoters  rushed  into 
the  banking  business,  and,  too,  the  national 
banks  themselves  were  forced  in  many  in- 
stances to  become  State  institutions  by  the 
advantage  the  latter  held  in  bidding  for  de- 
posits. But  the  cost  of  the  guarantee  system 
has  been  found  too  burdensome,  chiefly  o\iing 
to  the  assessments  which,  by  the  law,  had  to 
be  made  when  the  guarantee  fund  was  drawn 
too  low.  Now  the  rush  is  the  other  way. 
Not  only  are  the  former  national  banks, 
which  had,  under  pressure  of  the  guarantee 
plan,  become  State  institutions,  reincorporat- 
ing under  the  Federal  law,  but  many  original 
State  banks  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
process  recalls  the  experiences  of  three  other 
States,  New  York,  Vermont  and  Michigan, 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
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filled  by  a  new  man,  ex-Goveraor  Curtis 
Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  app>ointment 
was  announced  on  April  12. 


Progra8§  of 


THE  NEW    AMBASSADOR  TO*  RUSSIA 

(Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who 

has  been  appointed  by  President  Taft  to  succeed 

Mr.  Rockhill  at  St.  Petersburg) 

0«rimur      ^^^n,  on  April  14,  Dr.  David 
Approval     Jaync  Hill's  resignation  as  Amer- 
of  Or,  Hill    i^j^  Ambassador  to  Germany  was 
made  public,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mild 
surprise   reflected   in   the   European   press. 
Without   exception,    the    German    journals 
whose  conunents  on  th^  subject  have  been 
reported,  highly  commend  Dr.  Hill's  services 
to  his  country  and  his  eminent  acceptability 
to  the  government  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.    At 
the  German   capital  Ambassador   Hill   has 
borne    himself   with   conspicuous   tact  and 
dignity  on  all  occasions.   The  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive   journal,   the    TageblaU,   refers    to 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  solid 
personalities  in  American  diplomacy,"  while 
the  Kreuz-Zeitungy  the   organ   of   the  con- 
servatives, says:  "His  departure  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  Germany,  especially  the  intellec- 
tual  world    which    he    notably    adorned." 
This  journal  adds  that  the  cause  of  German- 
American  relations  "demands  that  the  real 
reasons  for  his  sudden  retirement  be  publicly 
and  promptiy  cleared  up."    Other  important 
diplomatic  changes  recorded  last  month  were 
the  appointment,  to  succeed  Oscar  Straus  as 
Ainbassador  at  Constantinople,  of  Mr.  Rock- 
tiU,  who  is  to  be  transferred  from  St.  Peters- 
burg.   The  Russian  ambassadorship  is  to  be 


The  decision  of  the  Democratic 
Re'eJi'rociiy'at  caucus  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
^°"'"  sentatives,  on  April  1 2,  to  take  up 
Canadian  reciprocity  as  one  of  the  first  items 
on  its  program,  at  once  greatly  improved  the 
position  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  The  opposition »  at 
Ottawa,  which  has  been  aggressively  against 
reciprocity  from  the  first,  had  confidently 
expected  that  the  Democrats  at  Washington 
would  delay  ratification  of  the  agreement 
until  they  had  carried  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  legislative  program,  or  that  they 
would  combine  the  consideration  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement  with  a  modification  of  the 
wool  schedule  or  some  other  contemplated 
tariff  changes.  The  plan  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  push  forward  a  reciproc- 
ity agreement,  which  is  in  all  except  phrase- 
ology identical  with  the  bill  introduced  on 
January  26  by  Representative  McCall,  sim- 
plified the  situation  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. It  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  de- 
bate at  Ottawa,  which  had  already  been  long 
protracted.  The  Dominion  Parliament  ad- 
journed on  April  1 2  for  the  Easter  recess.  It 
was  confidently  expected  by  Premier  Laurier 
that  soon  after  its  reassembling,  on  April  19, 
Parliament  would  ratify  the  agreement.  The 
party  tactics  of  the  Democrats  in  introducing 
at  the  same  time  as  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, the  so-called  "free  list"  bill,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  satisfy  the  farmer  opponents  of  a 
freer  trade  with  the  Dominion,  have  been  met 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  by  the  announce- 
ment that,  after  the  reciprocity  agreement 
has  been  concluded,  it  "will  probably  be 
necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  to  test  the  advantage  of  the  British 
preferential  rates."  This  will  be  done  to 
placate  the  Dominion  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure now  under  such  heated  discussion. 

Our  Course  In  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  CentUry 

tha^Maxiean  have  the  relations  between  the 
^°''  United  States  and  Mexico  been 
so  strained  as  they  became  during  the  past 
month,  when  the  injuries  to  American  dti- 
zens  and  property  in  Douglas,  Arizona,  as  the 
result  of  the  two  batties  of  Agua  Prieta, 
forced  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  conditions  on  the  border.  The 
War  Department  bulletins,  based  on  reports 
from   Colonel  Shunk,  in  command  of  t'^'* 
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United  States  cavalry  at  Douglas,  were  re- 
ported to  President  Taft,  and  the  substance 
of  them  communicated  to  the  Senate.  On 
April  17  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  member  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  introduced  a  resolution 
directing  that  an  investigating  committee  be 
appointed,  because 

conditions  of  turbulence  and  disorder  prevail  in 
the , Republic  across  the  Rio  Grande,  the  life  of 
American  citizens  and  the  property  of  Americans 
are  in  jeopardy  from  irresponsible  persons  roving 
about  Mexico;  work  on  the  dam  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  has  been  retarded,  and  Americans  on  this 
side  of  the  boundary  have  been  killed  and  wounded 
by  flying  bullets. 

Two  resolutions  substantially  the  same  as 
Senator  Stone's  were  introduced  in  the  House. 
President  Taft  let  it  be  known  that  he  would 
not  move  a  single  soldier  across  the  boundary 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  Congress. 

ThePreai'  ^wice,  early  last  month,  Presi- 
d9nt  warn$  dent  Taft,  through  the  State  De- 
^*''^  partment,  made  representations 
to  the  Mexican  Gk^vemment  to  the  effect  that 
affairs  like  those  at  Douglas  and  Agua  Prieta, 
involving  injury  to  American  life  and  prop- 
erty, must  not  be  repeated.  At  the  same 
time  formal  warnings  were  issued  to  the 
Federal  and  insurrecto  commanders  that  they 
would  be  held  to  a  strict  observance  of  the 
neutrality  laws.  The  President  asked  for 
immediate  assurances  that  there  be  no  more 
fighting  that  might  endanger  Americans  in 
the  border  towns.  Information  was  also  re- 
quested as  to  what  measures  the  Federal 
authorities  had  already  taken  to  prevent 
further  combats  of  this  kind.  On  April  18 
President  Diaz  informed  Ambassador  Wilson 
that  Mexico  would  observe  "a  distinct  re- 
strictive policy  hereafter  for  the  zone  of  hos- 
tilities along  the  international  border."  The 
official  reply  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
President  Taft's  formal  note  was  received  at 
the  State  Department  two  days  later.  From 
the  summary  given  out  at  that  time  it  was 
seen  that,  while  it  was  friendly  in  form  and 
substance,  the  reply  laid  at  the  door  of 
American  citizens  much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  injuries  complained  of  by  the 
President.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for 
fighting  to  go  on  close  to  a  boundary  line 
such  as  divides  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  from  Mexico,  without  some  dam- 
age to  life  and  property  on  the  American 
side.  It  may  be,  as  has  been  claimed,  that 
the  insurrectos  purposely  take  {positions 
which  force  the  Federal  troops,  in  attacking 


them,  to  fire  into  American  territory.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  Americans  are 
not  keeping  away  from  the  line  in  orda-  to 
be  safe.  Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  central  authorities  at  Mexico  Qty, 
and  they  must  be  held  strictly  accoimtable 
for  all  damage  done  to  American  interests 
by  their  own  or  the  insurgent  troops. 

i8  the  inaur-  ^^  ^^  middle  of  last  month 
reotion  Nouf  actual  civil  War  was  being  waged 
a  War"?  ^  more  than  one  part  of  the 
country.  The  insurrection  was  gaining  ground 
daily.  Only  one  line  of  railway  conimunicati<» 
was  open  between  Mexico  and  the  north,  and 
there  was  more  or  less  vague  talk  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  revolution- 
ists by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
would  have  seemed  preposterous  a  month 
before.  A  few  more  engagements  like  those  at 
Agua  Prieta,  with  further  injury  to  American 
life  and  property,  would  imdoubtedly  convince 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  that  the  time  had 
come  to  demand  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment give  some' recognition  to  the  claims  of 
the  disaffected,  and  if  unable  to  subdue  them 
or  appease  them  by  further  concessions  than 
those  already  made,  that  the  differences  be 
submitted  to  some  impartial  arbitrator. 

PMct  ^^^  month  there  were  se\'eral 
Confer-  proposals  for  peace  conferences 
•"*'•*  between  Gen.  Francisco  Madero, 
"Provisional  President"  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  agents  of  the 
central  government.  There  were  also  con- 
ferences in  Washington  between  the  Mexican 
Minister  and  Dr.  Vasquez  Gomez,  the  Ma- 
derist  representative  in  this  country.  None 
of  these,  however,  appears  to  have  resulted  in 
any  substantial  progress  toward  peace.  It 
was  reported  on  April  18  that  Seflor  de  la 
Barra,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  con- 
sented to  an  armistice  during  which  a  peace 
conference  would  be  held.  The  insurrectos, 
instead  of  being  appeased  by  the  govern- 
ment concessions,  have  apparently  regarded 
these  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  erf 
their  opponents,  and  a  promise  of  their  own 
ultimate  success.  For  thirty  years,  says 
Senor  Madero,  the  government  at  Mexico 
City  has  been  promising.  "The  Mexican 
people  now  want  some  performance."  The 
revolutionists,  Madero  insists,  will  not  lay 
down  their  arms  imtil  last  year's  elections  are 
declared  null  and  void,  and  new  ones  ordered 
with  a  free  ballot  guaranteed.  The  proposed 
land-reform  project,  further,  "is  a  good  one 
but  in  bad  hands." 
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SCCNE  OF  TH2  MEXICAN    "WAR"    DURING   THE  PAST  FEW   WEEKS 
(Showing  El  Paso  and  Juarez  and  Douglas  and  Agua  Prieta.  where  important  engagements  took  place) 


The  most  serious  engagements  of 
Agfa'prltta  ^^^  insuFFection,  approaching  real 

battles,  occurred  on  April  13  and 
17,  between  the  Federal  and  insurrectionary 
forces,  numbering  each  about  a  thousand  men, 
it  Agua  Prieta,  a  small  mining  town  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Arizona  state  line.  Agua 
Prieta  is  directly  across  the  boundary  from 
Douglas,  Arizona,  the  two  forming  practi- 
cally one  urban  center.  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
on  ^e  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railway.  On 
April  13  the  insurrectos  captured  the  town 
after  some  severe  fighting.  Five  days  later 
the  Federal  army  attempted  to  retake  it,  and 
a  fierce  battle  ensued,  lasting  from  early 
morning  until  sundown.  The  Federals  used 
machine  guns,  but  the  insurrecto  cavalry  and 
sharpshooters  soon  disabled  the  gunners  on 
the  national  side,  and  finally  repulsed  them. 
Later,  however,  the  insurgents  evacuated  the 
to^-n  and  the  Federals  reoccupied  it.  During 
the  fighting  bullets  constantly  fell  in  Douglas 
and  some  of  the  steel  missiles  from  the  Fed- 
eral machine  guns  badly  damaged  buildings 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  including  the 
United  States  custom  house.  Six  persons 
were  wounded  while  walking  in  the  streets. 
The  American  cavalry,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Shimk,  patrolled  the  line,  discharging 
with  vigor,  yet  justice  and  propriety,  their 
extremely  delicate  task  of  giving^  the  utmost 


protection  possible  to  American  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the 
adventurous  Arizonians,  all  eager  for  a  fight, 
from  crossing  the  border  and  casting  in  their 
lot  with  the  insurgents. 

Chang*  of  ^^  Commenting,  last  month,  upon 
cibinet     the    Strength    and    influence    of 

in  Mexico  g^^^j.  Limantour,  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Finance,  we  noted  the  probability 
that,  upon  his  return  to  Mexico  City,  there 
would  be  important  changes  in  the  cabinet. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Finance  Minister  at  the  capital,  on  March 
24,  the  entire  cabinet  of  President  Diaz  re- 
signed. It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
ministry  gave  up  from  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  Diaz,  but  upon  some  intimation  from  him 
that  the  situation  throughout  the  nation 
required  them  to  make  the  sacrifice.  There 
had  long  been  much  popular  opposition  to  some 
of  the  ministers,  particularly  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Corral,  who,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Seftor  Cor- 
ral  sailed  for  Europe  early  in  April. 


Diaz's 

New 

Ministers 


The  retiring  ministry  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Interior  (and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic),  Ra- 
mon Corral;  Foreign  Affairs,  Enrique  Creel; 
Finance    and    Public     Credit,    Jose    Yv^ 
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.ntvHir;  Justice,  ]usto  Fernandez;  Public 
l-i^^^^^lions   and    Fine   Arts,   Justo   Sierra; 
1»^^ \.oti^^"»   OU^ario   Molina;   Commumca- 
l^«^^*.    juid  Public  Works,  Leandro  Fernan- 
t»^^*\'*  War    and    Marine,    Gonzalez    Cosio. 
iH*^^\jjont  Diaz  refuseil  to  accept  the  resigna- 
l'**^*,,  of  Scftores  Limantour  and  Cosio.     In 
t»*^^*^j'^^.>v  cabinet  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  for  the 
t^'^*'^^.  tNVO  vears  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
i^^'.^^ni  States,  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
V'  *^:  otVu ial  Premier.     Demetrio  Sodi  has  be- 
i^*^^  ^^  Minister  of  Justice;  Manuel  Marro- 
^'^'*\i  y  Hi  vera,  Minister  of  Promotion;  Vera 
*V^*nin^>^'  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  and 
t*y*  herto  Dominguez,  Minister  of  Communica- 
N  ^*         Scftor  de  la  Barra  has  been  succeeded 
ti*^U/n8hington  by  Dr.  Manuel  de  Zamacona 


y  Inrian,  f onneily  Mexican  financial  agqit  at 
Ixwi/ikm.  Dr.  Zamacona's  father  was  ^linisttr 
to  the  United  States  in  the  early  seventies  d 
the  past  century.  The  new  Ambassador  b 
an  independent  in  politics,  with  a  leaning,  it 
Is  reported,  toward  the  position  taken  by  tk 
insmrectos.  He  has  been  Postmaster  Genenl 
ind  Treasurer  of  the  Republic 

1^         ^lien     the     Mexican     Coogres 
■ji  ■■■'<•    opened  on  April  2  President  Diaz 
"*  '"     announced   that,  having  accMn- 
plished  the  first  step  in  his  reform  program  by 
making  important  changes  in  the  cabinet,  be 
would  outline  the  measures  which  he  r^arded 
as  necessary  for  "  the  administrative  regenera- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  governments." 
The  aged  President  stood  unassisted  for  mac 
than  two  hours,  and  read  in  a  firm  vcnce  one 
of  the  longest  messages  ever  addressed  to  a 
Mexican  Ccxigress.     He  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  legjslati<Hi  forbidding  the  reelectioQ 
of  a  President  and  also  for  rotation  in  tbe 
offices  of  cabinet  members  and  State  gov- 
emcxs.    He  announced  his  firm  intention  of 
raned>'ing  deficiencies  complained  of  in  local 
administration,  of  amending  the  election  laws 
and  of  reforming  the  federal  judiciary.  He  also 
fledged  himself  to  bring  about  the  divi^on  oi 
the  large  country  estates  "  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity to  the  owners  and  to  those  who  desire  to 
purchase  small  parcels  of  lands  and  place 
them  under  cultivation." 

^^  ^       After  paying  high  tribute  to  the 
AmMhtam     loyalty  and  valor  of  Mexican  sol- 
"'•'•"^^"diers,  General   Diaz   referred  to 
the  filibustering  from  American  territory  and 
stated  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  re- 
peatedly called  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  these  acts.     "That 
Government,"  said  he, "  acting  by  xortue  of  its 
laws  of  neutrality,  at  once  adopted  such  meas- 
ures as  it  deemed  adequate,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  recognizes  and  appreci- 
ates."   As  to  the  "imusual  concentration* 
of  American  forces  near  the  border,  General 
Diaz  referred  to  the  message  from  President 
Taft  assuring  Mexico  that  this  concentration 
meant  no  unfriendly  act.    The  insurrection 
itself  President  Diaz  referred  to  as  largely 
brigandage,  which,  he  insisted,  "cannot  but 
provoke  the  utmost  indignation  throughout 
the  country."    The  message  virtually  com- 
plied with  all  the  terms  of  compromise  asked 
by  the  insurrecto  leaders  except  the  general 
amnesty.    The  government  annoimced  that 
this  would  be  proclaimed  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  insurrectos  laid  down  their  arms. 
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ment  coaling  privileges  at  one  of  the  Pacific 
coast  ports.  As  yet,  we  are  told,  no  answer 
whatsoever  to  this  latter  request  has  been 
made  by  the  Mexican  Government.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  American- Japanese  commercial  treaty,  on 
April  4,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  President 
Taft  took  occasion  to  express  sentiments 
of  the  utmost  cordiality  of  one  country  to 
the  other.  On  later  occasions  Ambassador 
O^Brien  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Komura,  indirectly  and  in  diplo- 
matic language,  denounced  what  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  characterized  as  "the  per- 
nicious criminal  activity  of  certain  individuals 
and  interests  to  prejudice  the  relations  be- 
tween America  and  Japan." 

What  the  I^^^pite  those  German  experts 
Troops  in  Texas  who  find  our  troops  in  Texas 
Have  Learned  ^'sijpshod,  useless  and  badly  ofii- 
cered,"  and  the  critics  at  home  who  point  to 
some  slight  disorder,  last  month,  on  the  part 
of  a  negro  regiment  at  San  Antonio,  as  an 
evidence  of  lack  of  discipline  or  the  preva- 
lence of  unfortunate  race  feeling,  the  President 
and  the  War  Department  have  expressed 
themselves  as  more  than  satisfied  with  the 


There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  within  the 
next  few  weeks  all  the  measures  proposed  by 
President  Diaz  will  be  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress,  and  the  Mexican  Government  will 
have  changed  from  a  one-man  power  to  a 
government  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
insurrectos  still*  insist  that  nothing  short  of  the 
resignation  of  Diaz  himself  will  satisfy  them. 
It  was  reported  a  number  of  times  last  month 
that  the  aged  President  had  determined  to 
resign,  but  not  imtil  the  present  rebellion 
against  the  government  had  been  subdued. 

Tk9  *' Secret     ^  Sensational  newspaper  story 

Treaty "  ufitk  was  published  last  month  to  the 
Japan  effect  that  it  was  the  discovery  of 
a  secret  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Diaz 
government  that  led  to  President  Taft's 
action  in  mobilizing  20,000  American  troops 
in  Texas.  The  government  at  Tokyo,  accord- 
ing to  this  story,  had  asked  President  Diaz  for 
a  coaling  station  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. The  Mexican  President,  realizing  the 
extent  to  which  the  Japanese  emigration  to 
his  country  has  increased  during  recent  years, 
and  knowing  that  Japanese  agents  had  se- 
cretly mapped  the  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
hesitated.  At  this  point  the  story  related 
how  Ambassador  Wilson  secured  a  copy  of  a 
secret  agreement  which  Diaz  was  about  to 
make,  hkd  it  photographed,  and  brought  it 
posthaste  to  Washington,  where  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Cabinet. 
Finally,  said  the  story,  the  United  States, 
once  in  possession  of  the  information  from 
Ambassador  Wilson,  intimated  that  Japan 
must  not  be  permitted  to  secure  any  foothold 
on  Mexican  territory.  Thereupon  Diaz  in- 
formed Japan  that  he  did  not  care  to  "lease 
any  part  of  the  country  to  a  foreign  power." 
Then  came  the  movement  of  the  United 
States  troops  to  the  border. 

Immediate   and   categorical   de- 
^JjJi      nials  of  the  truth  of  this  story 

were  made  by  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  and  the  Japanese 
Minister  at  Mexico  City.  Secretary  Knox 
and  other  government  officials,  including 
all  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  also  denied  that  the  al- 
leged Japanese  treaty  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  movement  of  American  troops.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record,  however,  that  Japanese 
colonists  have  received  grants  of  tracts  for  uncle  sam  and  mexico— from  a  south  American 
cotton  and  com  raising  in  several  of  the  Pa-  point  of  view 

rifir  <tatp<;  nf  MpYirn  It  iq  aUn  a  farf  ffiaf  Uncle  Sam  (speaking  through  the  window  to  the  Mexican 
anc  SiaieS  01  jyieXlCO.  11  is  aiSO  a  laCt  tnai  Federals  and  insurrectos):  'Don't  let  me  interrupt  you.  I 
one    of    the    subsidized    Japanese    steamship    a™  just  taking  a  disinterested,  friendly  interest  in  what 

lines  has  requested  from  the  Mexican  Govern-  ^°"  ^""^  ""'"prom  Caras  y  Caretas  (Buenos  Aires) 
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.^-^  to  crette  enough  new  peers  to 
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government  to  this  proposition,  Lord  Morley 
stated  that  the  ministry  would  offer  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lansdowne  proposal.  "  But,"  he 
ijvent  on  to  say,  "in  assenting  to  this  proposal 
the  government  does  not  pledge  itself  in  any 
way  in  regard  to  any  future  advice  it  may 
offer  the  sovereign  when  the  time  comes." 
The  position  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Upper 
House  has  been  much  strengthened  recently 
by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Haldane,  Secretary 
of  War,  to  the  peerage.  He  now  becomes 
Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan.  The  new  Peer 
has  always  been  a  Liberal  Vnd  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  present 
government. 

ThrnQTiman  ^^  referred  last  month  to  the 
ckanc€iioron  widespread  discussion    in   Great 

AtMration  g^jj^j^  ^^d  ou  the  Continent  over 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  reference  to  President  Taft*s 
unlimited  arbitration  suggestions.  Sir  Ed- 
ward heartily  concurred  in  Mr.  Taft*s  general 
proposition  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  for 
international  peace  if  "we  [the  United  States] 
can  negotiate  and  put  through  a  positive 
agreement  with  some  other  nation  to  abide 
by  the  abjudication  of  an  international  arbi- 
tral court  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  negotiations,  no  matter  what  it 
involves,  whether  honor,  territory  or  money." 
The  arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  the  President 
had  [particularly  in  mind  when  he  spoke,  is 
now  being  drafted  by  Secretary  Knox  and 
Ambassador  Bryce.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent outlook,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  about  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  On  the  continent  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  discussion  has  been  aroused. 
France,  which  is  about  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty,  is  enthusiastic  for  the  principle. 
The  official  German  attitude  was  set  forth  in 
a  declaration  in  the  Reichstag  by  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  on  March  30.  While 
in  general  approving  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, the  Chancellor  declared  ithat  if  this 
principle  is  expected  to  lead  to  general  dis- 
armament, Germany  cannot  favor  it.  "Dis- 
armament is  a  dream,  an  insoluble  problem 
so  long  as  men  are  men."    He  continued: 

If  any  nation  feels  that  it  is  unable  longer  to 
spend  certain  sums  for  defensive  purposes  it  will 
inevitably  drop  to  the  second  rank.  There  will 
alwa^  be  a  stronger  one  ready  to  take  its  place. 
We  Germans  in  our  exposed  situation  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  this  dire  reality,  only  so  far  as  we  can 
maintain  peace.  .  .  .  The  nations,  including  (Ger- 


many, have  been  talkins:  disarmament  since  the 
first  Hague  conference,  but  neither  in  Germany 
nor  elsewhere  has  a  practical  plan  been  proposed. 
Great  Britain  wishes  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
but  simultaneously  wants  a  superior  or  equal  fleet. 
Any  conference  on  this  subject  is  bound  to  be 
fruitless.  No  standard  for  a  limitation  can  be 
found,  and  any  conceivable  proposal  would  be 
shattered  on  the  question  of  control. 

A  German  I^^P^^^  ^^^  somcwhat  Warlike 
CottoeMion  tone  of  the  Chancellor's  address, 
to  England    j.jjg,.g  y^^  q^^  paragraph  at  the 

end  which  English  statesmen  welcome  as  most 
important.    Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  said: 

The  English  Minister  (Sir  Edward  Grey]  gave 
expression  to  the  idea  that  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  England  and  Germany  with  regard 
to  their  shipbuilding  might  give  security  against 
surprises  and  strengthen  in  both  countries  the 
conviction  that  neither  desires  secretly  to  over- 
trump the  other.  By  this  exchange  of  information 
the  other  countries  also  would  be  informed  with 
regard  to  the  relative  position  of  England  to  Ger- 
many, and  that,  it  is  said,  would  serve  the  general 
interests  of  peace.  We  have  been  able  to  fall  in 
with  this  idea  all  the  sooner  as  our  navy  construc- 
tion program  lies  open,  as  it  has  always  done, 
to  all  the  world.  We  have,  therefore,  declared  our 
readiness  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  England 
about  this  matter,  in  the  hope  that  by  these  means 
the  expected  calming  of  public  opinion  in  England 
will  set  in. 

This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the 
naval  attaches  of  both  England  and  Germany 


^TLdT^-r.,  ij. 


DISARMAGEDDON 
London  Punch's  happy  presentation  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween President  Taft  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the 
subject  of  unlimited  arbitration 
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EXPOSinoN  INTERNATlONAlE 

ART  CONTtnPfJj?AlN  ET  RMKOSPIXllF 
nVSlQVE  ART  DRAHATIOVT  ARC  HCO LOCI t 
rTMHOGlMPtllt  ITAliFNNF-f  ONiiRF^S  ^ SPORTS 


Fifty  YtarB  ^^^  Kingdom  of  Italy  celebrates 
of        her  jubilee  as  a  united  nation  by 

United /to/ u  •^.  i         .  i 

an  exposition  showing  her  prog- 
ress in  the  fine  arts,  a  cabinet  crisis,  and  the 
spectacular  trial  in  a  court  of  law  of  one  of 
the  most  notorious  criminal  organizations  in 
human  history.  On  March  27,  at  midnight, 
a  gun  fired  from  the  Janiculum  Hill  inau- 
gurated the  ceremonies  in  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of 
a  united  Italian  peninsula.  Elaborate  cere- 
monies marked  the  opening,  including  the 
presentation  to  the  nation  of  busts  of  the  four 
creators  of  modern  Italy:  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Cavour,  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  The  cele- 
brations continued  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  last  month.  Ofiicial  representatives 
of  most  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  m 
attendance.  It  was  hoped  that  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  of  Germany  and  Kaiser  Franz  Jose{A  of 
Austria-Hungary  would  accept  the  invitatioii 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  be  present  in 
Rome,  when  he,  their  partner  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  commemorated  .the  Italian  semi- 
centennial. But  neither  of  his  brother  mon- 
archs  attended,  although  they  sent  cordial 
messages.  Their  absence  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  which  can- 
not forget  nor  forgive  the  loss  of  its  temporal 
power.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  this  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  ci\il  war  to  maintain 
a  union  threatened  with  dismemberment, 
Italy  was  combining  all  her  scattered  forces  to 
cement  a  union  which  has  since  grown  in 
strength  and  prosperity. 


THE    POSTER     OF    THE     EXHIBITION     AT     ROME, 

COMMEMORATING  THE   SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF 

ITAUAN   UNITY 


will  have  practically  free  entrance  to  each 
others'  dockyards,  so  that  each  will  be  kept 
in  touch  with  what  the  other  is  doing.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  an  end  of  the  prepetual 
alarms  based  on  inaccurate  information  that 
have,  during  the  past  few  years,  made  such 
mischief  in  both  countries.  The  German 
Chancellor  had  to  announce  this  to  the 
Reichstag,  but  was  very  much  afraid  that  if 
he  did  so,  his  own  jingoes  would  turn  against 
him.  He,  therefore,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  dis- 
course which  attacked  arbitration  and  dis- 
armament, and  under  cover  of  this  demon- 
stration, he  smuggled  in  his  announcement. 
Despite  this  the  German  jingoes  are  growling 
at  the  concession.  But  there  has  been  a  real 
gain  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 


Giolitti 
Premier 
Again 


After  remaining  out  of  politics  for 
two  years,  Signor  Giovanni  Gio- 
litti once  more  becomes  Premier 
of  Italy.  The  ministries  of  Luzzatti  and 
Sonino,  which  have  filled  in  the  period  since 
Giolitti's  last  premiership,  have  been  recog- 
nized as  temporary  expedients.  Giolitti  b 
undoubtedly  the  strongest  political  leader  in 
Italy  at  present.  Both  Luzatti  and  Sonino 
fell  because  of  a  combination  of  domestic  and 
foreign  problems.  Signor  Luzatti  endeavored 
to  reform  the  Italian  senate,  a  reactionary 
body  chosen  by  methods  now  recognized  as 
out  of  date.  A  committee  of  investigation 
last  year  reported  in  favor  of  many  changes, 
but  the  senate  refused  to  accept  these  recom- 
mendations, and  there  is  no  method  at  pres- 
ent by  which  the  lower  house  in  Italy  can 
overrule  the  upper.  The  condition  of  the 
railway  workers  throughout  the  Kingdom 
was  another  problem  which  confronted  and 
effectively  baffled  the  ex-Premier.  Railway 
workers  in  Italy  are  badly  paid,  and  they 
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TRYING  THE  CAMORRA.   ITALY'S   NOTORIOUS  CRIMINAL  ORGANIZATION 

K  acene  at  the  famous  trial  of  Erricone  Alfano  for  murder,  at  Viterbo.  Italy.     The  figure  to  the  left  in  clerical  robes  is  the 

priest.  Father  Vitozzi,  accused  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  Camorra.  The  large  cage  in  the  center  is  used  alternately  for 

heading  witnesses  and  prisoners.     The  smaller  cage  to  the  right  is  for  the  informer.  Gennaro  Abbatemaggio) 


lave  been  striking  and  generally  interfering 
dth  the  transportation  business  for  several 
ears.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
propriation for  increased  salaries  made  by 
he  government  (Italian  railways  are  state- 
twned)  and  acts  of  disorder  and  sabotage 
je  being  reported  frequently  from  various 
>arts  of  the  country. 


Hi9 

Pr—Ming 
Prob/€ms 


The  issue  upon  which  the  Luzatti 
cabinet  actually  fell  was  vaguely 
known  as  electoral  reform.  Fail- 
ng  to  secure  a  vote  of  confidence,  Signor 
!.uzatti  and  his  Ministers  resigned,  and,  on 
Vf arch  29,  Signor  Giolitti  formed  a  new  min- 
stry,  himself  taking  the  portfolio  of  the  inte- 
ior.  The  new  Premier  is  a  man  of  vigor  and 
>atriotism.  His  declaration  of  policies  in  the 
Chamber,  on  April  8,  secured  the  support  of 
dl  parties,  including  the  Socialists.  The  ac- 
:eptance  of  the  Premiership  by  Giolitti,  with 
•eHance  mainly  on  the  Radical  groups  in  the 
Parliament  for  his  working  majority,  is  said 
Lo  be  due  almost  entirely  to  the  persuasions 


of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  GioUtti  might 
have  made  a  deal  with  the  moderate  and 
some  of  the  conservative  elements  of  the 
Chamber  which  would  have  carried  him  along 
for  some  time.  But  apparently  the  King 
thought  this  would  be  opposing  the  real  tend- 
encies of  the  country.  He  therefore  sent 
for  Bissolati,  the  Socialist  deputy,  a  man  of 
the  Briand  type  of  evolutionary  rather  than 
revolutionary  socialism,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  him.  Bissolati  is  said  to  have 
laid  down  several  demands  as  conditions  of 
Socialist  support  for  the  new  ministry. 
Universal  suffrage  and  restriction  of  army 
and  navy  expenses  were  leading  points,  and 
these  Giolitti  accepted,  as  his  inaugural  state- 
ment to  Parliament  indicates.  A  number  of 
the  former  ministers  have  been  induced  to  re- 
tain their  positions,  chief  among  them  being 
the  Marquis  di  San  Guliano,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  foreign  affairs  department.  In  her 
international  relations  Italy  of  late  y^ars  has 
been  exhibiting  a  restlessness  that  seems  to 
presage  her  breaking,  in  the  not  far  distant 
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future,  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  casting 
in  her  lot  with  France.  Austro-Italian  rela- 
tions have  been  strained  for  many  years.  The 
Kingdom  is  almost  at  the  point  of  an  open 
rupture  with  Turkey  over  conmiercial  ques- 
tions centering  in  Tripoli;  and  German  com- 
mercial policies  are  gradually  elbowing  her 
out  of  the  Balkans. 


Trying 
Camorra 


When,  two  years  ago,  Petrosino, 
the  American-Italian  detective, 
while  on  duty  in  Italy,  was  mur- 
dered by  agents  of  the  Camorra,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Western  world  was  drawn  anew 
to  this  remarkable  criminal  organization, 
which  has  supplied  the  bravos,  the  banditti, 
the  white  slavers,  the  burglars,  and  the  gen- 
eral assassins  of  Italy  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  Camorra,  a  secret  society  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  poor  criminal  classes  banded 
together  to  evade  and  defy  the  law,  originally 
confined  its  energies  to  extortion,  blackmail 
and  smuggling.  Later  it  added  murder  to 
its  list.  Its  members  are  held  together  by 
stern  and  severe  discipline  and  rigidly  en- 
forced secrecy.  Ten  years  ago  the  Italian 
Government  first  began  to  actively  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Camorra,  which  had  by 
that  time  assumed  the  proportions  and  activ- 
ities of  a  political  party,  with  the  Black 
Hand  and  the  Mafia  as  its  "foreign  aflSlia- 
tions."  Owing  to  the  rigid  discipline  and  de- 
votion of  the  Camorrists  their  apprehension 
has  always  been  difficult.  During  the  past 
month,  however,  there  has  been  going  on 
at  Viterbo,  an  ancient  little  town  northeast 
of  Rome,  a  trial  which  seems  likely  to  result 
in  the  speedy  extinction  of  this  notorious 
band  of  organized  lawbreakers. 

Features  With  the  details  of  the  accusation 
If  the  against  Erricone  Alf  ano,  the  leader 
'^'''"'  of  the  Camorra,  for  murder,  we 
are  not  particularly  concerned.  More  than 
four  years  of  patient  work  on  the  part  of  the 
police  and  the  military  gendarmerie,  known  in 
Italy  as  the  Carabinieri,  resulted  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  alleged  leaders  of  the  Camorra. 
Five  have  either  died  in  prison,  been  released 
or  escaped.  The  other  thirty-six  are  now  on 
trial.  Seven  hundred  witnesses  have  been 
called  during  the  case,  which  is  expected  to 
last  at  least  a  year.  The  prominent  figures 
of  the  trial  are  this  Alfano,  Gennaro  Abbate- 
magf^o,  the  informer  who  turned  state's  evi- 
dence, and  the  priest  Vitozzi,  charged  with 
being  in  the  pay  of  the  Camorra.  The  pro- 
(<!edings  so  far  have  emphasized  the  differ- 

-**.  between  Italian  judicial  methods  and 


those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  progress 
of  the  trial  is  recognized  by  the  European  press 
generally  as  a  real  educating  influence  for  tbe 
nation,  just  as  (to  quote  the  Paris  Temps)  **m 
another  way  the  Drejrfus  afiFair  educated 
France."  In  the  latter  case  "it  was  the  ar- 
chaic laws  and  race  prejudice  nouridbed  by 
them  that  needed  correction.  Here  it  is  tk 
traditions  of  a  people  finding  archaic  espns- 
sion  because  of  laxity  of  law  and  order."  F« 
the  first  time,  saj^  the  Tribune  of  Rome,  "tk 
real  heroes  and  darlings  of  the  people  arc  the 
Reali  Carabinieri.  ...  It  looks  as  thoogb 
the  trial  would  mean  the  regeneraticm  of 
Southern  Italy." 

J     Premter     When  ou  March  20  it  was  an- 
stoiypin     nounced  that  Premier  StolypiD  of 
aetigne     Ryggja  had  resigned,  after  bcn^g 
for  fotu*  years  at  the  head  of  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment, the  Western  workl  was  in  doulH  as 
to  whether  to  regard  his  fall  as  an  indication 
of  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  reactioni^ 
or  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  Czar  Nicholas  in 
favor  of  more  liberal  policies.     Three  days 
later,  Dr.  Stolypin  was  persuaded  to  with- 
draw his  resignation  and  again  assume  the 
duties  of  Premier.    The  principal  reason  for 
his  resignation,  we  were  told,  was  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  Council  of  the  Empire  of  his  hiD 
for  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  Zemst\'o 
system  of  government  into  the  western  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.    It  is  not  easy  at  this 
distance  to  understand  the  exact  significance 
of  the  legislative  measures  introduced  by  the 
Government  of  Russia.     At  first  glance,  it 
might  have  been  assumed  that  Premier  Stdy- 
pin's  bill  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  western  provinces 
by  giving  them  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves in  purely  local  matters  through  popu- 
larly elected  district  and  provincial  assemblies. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  defeat  of  this 
measure  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Russian 
parliament  would  be  regarded  as  a  triumph 
of  the  reactionaries  over  a  liberal  premier. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stolypin  is  not  a  liberal 
in  any  true  sense.     His  measure  to  establish 
Zemstvos  in  the  western  provinces  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  ciu'tail  the  power  of  the 
Poles  in  that  part  of  the  empire.    The  pro- 
posed Zemstvo  election  law  would  decrease 
the  number  of  Polish  representatives  in  the 
Upper  House  (the  Council  of  the  Empire)  by 
so  apportioning  the  right  of  franchise  among 
the  different  classes  of  the  population  as  to 
give  the  dominant  political  power,  not  to 
the  most  numerous  or  to  the  most  intelli- 
gent classes,  but  to  a  small  group  of  Russian 
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landed  proprietors,  the  class  that  would  most 
readily  support  the  government's  policies  of 
Russification  and  subjection^!  the  peasants. 


But   ft9' 


Stolypin  reconsidered  his  resigna- 
tion on  the  one  condition  that 
the  Zemstvo  bill  be  enacted  into 
law  over  the  rejection  of  the  Council.    Since 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  give  the 
monarch   power   to   promulgate   legislation 
only  when  parliament  is  not  in  session,  the 
Czar  prorogued  both  houses  for  three  days, 
and  then  promulgated  the  Zemstvo  bill  by 
imperial  ukase  as  an  "emergency"  measure. 
Tlus  autocratic  action  raised  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation and  protest.    Upon  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  House,  the  action  of  the  Czar  was 
approved  by  only  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary.     One  more  adverse  vote  would 
have  actually  compelled  the  monarch  to  re- 
consider the  measure.    Premier  StolyjMn  was 
openly  attacked,  and  the  President  of  the 
Duma,  Alexander  Guchkov,  resigned.     His 
successor.  Dr.   Rodziano,  is  a  partisan  of 
Stolypin,  but  a  man  of  courage  and  inde- 
pendence.   An  incidental  result  of  this  en- 
counter between  reaction  and  constitutional- 
ism has  been  the  virtual  effacement  of  those 
two  violent  advocates  of  despotism  and  the 
old  order  generally.  General  Trepov  (brother 
of  the  late  Governor  of  Moscow)  and  P.  N. 
Durnovo,  the  real  leader  of  the  avowed  re- 
actionaries.   In  order  to  get  Stolypin  to  re- 
assume  the  duties  of  Premier,  Czar  Nicholas 
had  to  plainly  agree  "not  to  further  consult 
or  hearken  to"  either  Trepov  or  Durnovo. 

/•  Reaction  ^°  Russia's  general  internal  con- 
LMing  oround  ditions  there  are  signs  of  better 

M/?««/a7  ^j^gg  The  long  apathy  follow- 
ing the  unsuccessful  attempt,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  overthrow  despotic  rule  and  introduce 
modem  governmental  methods  into  the 
Empire  seem,  at  last,  to  be  passing  away. 
Just  as  in  foreign  affairs,  the  Russian  people 
are  again  assuming  an  active,  aggressive  atti- 
tude, threatening  China  in  Western  Man- 
churia and  opposing  Turkey's  policies  in  Per- 
sia, so  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  with 
regard  to  domestic  problems.  The  press, 
conservative  as  well  as  liberal,  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  signs  and  rumblings,  the  prelude, 
it  would  seem,  to  another  revolutionary  out- 
break. The  popular  disappointment  at  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  third  Duma  (see  our 
summary  on  another  page  this  month),  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  increasingly  conserva- 
tive do-nothing  policy  of  the  Octobrists,  the 
majority  party  in  it,  is  now  being  translated 


PREMIER   STOLYPIN   OF   RUSSIA 

(Who,  last  month,  employed  some  sensational  parliamentary 

tactics  in  the  Duma) 

into  action.  The  government  is  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  universities,  and  the  student 
demonstrations  all  over  the  Empire,  called 
forth  principally  by  the  death  of  Tolstoy, 
have  already  completely  disorganized  the 
Russian  education  system.  More  than  120 
university  chairs  have  been  declared  vacant 
by  the  government,  and  more  than  1000  stu- 
dents are  in  jail  for  taking  part  in  the  disturb- 
ances. Even  the  semi-official  organs  admit 
a  dangerous  state  of  mind.  They  go  further; 
they  use  the  word  revolution  freely.  The 
new  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Kasso,  insists 
that  the  universities  should  confine  them- 
selves to  classical  training,  and  should  not 
introduce  utilitarian  studies,  or  permit  stu- 
dents to  agitate  on  political  questions.  The 
council  of  ministers  has  restricted  the  per- 
centage  of  Jews  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  take 
state  examinations.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  bill  before  the  Duma  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Pale.  Meanwhile,  thousands  of 
Jews  who  have  peacefully  resided  without  the 
Pale  for  many  years,  have,  during  the  past 
months,  been  expelled  \^^th  great  severity. 

Changing    ^^^ty  Hues  in  the  Duma  itself 
Party  Lines  have  bccome  confused.    The  new 
in  Duma     manifestation  of  public  sentiment 
the    Empire    has 


throughout 
aroused   the 


Empire    has    thoroughly 
Octobrists,  those  who    claim 
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to  be  working  fpr  the  accomplishment 
of  the  reforms  set  forth  in  Czar  Nicholas' 
manifesto  of  October  30,  1906.  The  more 
progressive  element  accuse  the  Octobrists  of 
permitting  the  "uninterrupted  murder  of 
human  offenders"  and  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners,  claiming,  further, 
that  the  dominant  party  has  killed  every  lib- 
eral measure  in  the  Duma,  and  has  failed 
to  carry  out  every  promise  to  give  political 
liberty  to  Russia.  The  Octobrists,  we  now 
learn,  are  quarreling  among  themselves.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  party 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  according  to  an  account 
which  we  find  in  Novoye  Vremya,  the  reac- 
tionary daily,  the  more  progressive  members 
of  the  party  were  bitter  in  their  criticism  of 
the  majority.  Such  words  as  the  following 
are  new  at  Russian  political  meetings: 

Has  not  the  Duma  been  transformed  into  a 
superfluous  department  of  the  government,  and 
are  not  its  members  men  who  have  remained  stick- 
ing in  the  mud  of  the  former  regime?  What  do 
you  present  to  the  people  on  the  eve  of  the  new 
election?  What  sort  of  a  face  can  you  show  them? 
What  have  you  done  for  the  people?     Do  you 


Tl  RKKV  vv.  ALBANIA:  "Jn  tlie  name  of  liberty. " 

A   CYNICAL   AUSTRIAN   VIEW   OF   SOME   STRAINED 

IN-TERNATIONAL   SITUATIONS 

(Showing  the  continental  European  view  of  the  "civilizing 

missions"  of  (i)  Russia  in  China;  (2)  America  in 

Mexico;  (3)  Turkey  in  Albania) 

From  Mushete  (Vienna) 


think  it  is  easy  to  live  in  the  provinces  without 
strict  legal  security,  in  constant  dependence  upoo 
the  humors  of  the  government  administration, 
upon  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  a  corrupt  and  all- 
powerful  police?  If  you  cannot  secure  all  the  ci\'il 
rights  which  are  not  a  revolutionary  dream  but 
which  you  were  called  to  secure  by  the  Czar  him- 
self, then  the  people  will  have  nothing  else  to  do 
but  place  power  in  the  hands  of  firmer  and  more 
insistent  representatives. 

Constitutionalism  gains  only  very  slowly  in 
Russia,  but  it  does  gain.  With  each  month 
the  progress  is  noted. 

Two  Yearg    ^"  ^^^  twenty-sevcnth  day  of  last 

of  the       month  the  new  Turkish  regime, 

Young  TurkM  ^^^^  ^^  leadership  of  the  Young 

Turk  party,  completed  its  second  year  of 
existence.  It  was  on  April  27,  1909,  that 
Abdul  Hamid  was  deposed,  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment, with  Sultan  Mohammed  V.,  at  its 
head  began  its  reform  work.  It  will  be  usdul 
at  this  time,  to  sum  up  the  acti\aties  of  the 
first  modem  government  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire has  ever  had.  There  has  been  much 
criticism  of  the  activities  of  the  Young  Turk 
party,  and  many  times  has  the  question  been 
repeated,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  HaN-e 
the  Young  Turks  made  good?  A  summing 
up  of  the  reforms  actually  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  enormous  obstacles  will,  we  believe, 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Some  ^^^  complete  liberation  of  Mace- 
Soiid  donia  from  European  control,  an 
'•*'*'•*'•'"•''*•  achievement  of  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  a  great  \dctory  for  the 
Turks.  It  is  true  that  Ottoman  finances  have 
not  yet  been  completely  reorganized,  but 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
From  impartial  and  reliable  authority  we 
learn  that  the  dvil  and  military  officials  arc 
promptly  paid;  that  the  collection  of  taxes 
is  being  made  justly  and  regularly;  that  the 
revenue  has  thereby  been  increased  by  25  per 
cent,  during  the  past  eighteen  months;  and 
that  the  general  economic  situation  has  im- 
proved greatly.  Many  important  pubbc 
works  have  been  begun,  including  the  en- 
larging and  deepening  of  harbors;  the  build- 
ing of  electric  and  other  railroads;  the  estab- 
lishment of  electric  lighting  plants;  and  the 
general  encouragement  of  all  sorts  of  business 
and  industrial  establishments.  Within  re- 
cent weeks  a  French  syndicate  has  begun  the 
construction  of  highways  on  a  large  scale 
throughout  European  Turkey,  which  when 
completed  (within  four  years),  will  bring  the 
present  total  of  12,000  kilometers  up  to 
30,000  kilometers.  Concessions  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  have  been  made  on  fair 
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axid  progressive  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  open 
xip  new  sections  rich  in  natural  resources. 
The  famous  Bagdad  railway,  about  which 
Germany,  Russia  and  En^and  have  dis- 
puted so  lorijl^is  already  a  settled  matter,  as 
tlie  present  government  in  Turkey  has  come 
to  an  agreement  with  all  parties.  The  ar- 
rajigement  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
probably  at  Koweit,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  settle- 
ment, as  both  parties  are  showing  a  concilia- 
tory spirit.  It  is  expected  that  the  railroad 
will  be  finished  within  the  next  five  years.  It 
will  throw  open  great  trade  centers  and  will 
unite  Emx)pe  to  Asia.  It  will  make  Mesopo- 
tamia, if  the  plans  of  Sir  William  Willcox,  the 
British  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  are  carried  out,  literally  a  new 
Eden.  The  English  scheme  contemplates  the 
irrigation  of  the  actual  spot  upon  which 
antiquarians  believe  the  original  Garden  of 
Eden  stood.  The  only  point  of  disaffection 
at  home  now  disturbing  the  government  at 
Constantinople  is  the  revolt  of  the  Albanians 
for  a  larger  measure  of  local  autonomy. 
This  revolt  had  assumed  rather  serious  pro- 
lx>rtions  last  month. 

„  .  ,  Chronic  budget  deficits  have  been 
oMd  Military   a  national  disease  m  Turkey.    To 

ff€form»  remedy  these  the  government  has 
recently  made  arrangements  with  a  syndicate 
of  German  and  Austrian  bankers  for  a  loan 
of  $55,000,000,  which  was  successfully  floated 
in  March.  At  the  same  time,  Djavid  Bey, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  the  help  of 
the  Ottoman  bank  and  other  powerful  finan- 
cial establishments,  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing current  financial  operations  upon  a 
modem  basis.  The  government  is  also  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  approval  of  the  powers 
to  a  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  imports  and 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  so-called  capitula- 
tions. The  largest  portion,  by  far,  of  the 
annual  appropriations  and  the  new  loans  are 
to  be  used  for  the  reforms  agreed  upon  and 
contemplated  in  the  army  and  navy,  "which 
are  to  be  the  guarantee  against  internal  and 
foreign  enemies."  Under  the  management 
and  at  the  initiative  of  War  Minister,  Mah- 
moud  Chefket  Pasha,  with  the  assistance  of 
Marshal  von  der  Gdltz  Pasha  and  other 
German-Turkish  officers,  the  army  has  been 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  its  discipline  and 
equipment  vastly  improved.  A  military 
authority  in  Berlin  is  quoted  as  admitting 


that "  its  efficiency  is  fast  approaching  that  of 
the  German  army."  Government  appropria- 
tions and  popular  subscriptions  have  been 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy  also. 
Several  cruisers  and  a  number  of  gim  boats 
and  torpedo  boats  have  been  bought  abroad, 
while  an  elaborate  plan  has  been  prepared, 
which  will,  before  long,  give  Turkey  "a  navy 
justified  by  her  geographical  position."  At 
its  last  session.  Parliament  voted  $25,000,000 
for  the  navy.  Last  month  a  contract  was 
signed  with  the  English  house  of  Arm- 
strongs for  the  construction  of  three  battle 
ships  of  16,500  tons  and  for  many  smaller 
vessels. 

A  Neiv  System  '^^^  internal  administration  of 
of  the  government  has  vastly  im- 
Education  p^Qyg^  New  progressive  gov- 
ernors have  been  appointed  in  the  provinces. 
The  press  has  been  elevated  [and  made  more 
free.  Many  laws  improving  municipal  ad- 
ministration have  been  passed,  and  at  the 
present  session,  there  is  a  general  measure 
under  consideration  to  give  more  complete 
local  government  to  the  municipalities.  The 
city  police  and  the  rural  gendarmerie  have 
been  much  improved,  and  trade  unions  have 
been  formed  among  many  classes  of  laborers. 
The  system  of  justice  has  been  overhauled. 
The  new  dvil  procedure,  under  a  thoroughly 
modern  code,  went  into  effect  several  months 
ago.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  shameful  ju- 
dicial procedure  which  has  heretofore  been 
the  rule  in  Turkey.  During  the  present  ses- 
sion Parliament  will  also  pass  laws,  it  prom- 
ises, reorganizing  other  phases  of  dvil  pro- 
cedure; government  accounting;  the  admin- 
istration of  agricultural  legislation;  the  con- 
duct of  national  mines;  the  preservation  of 
the  forests;  the  regular  taking  of  the  census; 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  Cheri  or  reU- 
gious  courts.  In  the  face  of  the  most  serious 
obstades,  the  government  has  been  effecting 
a  most  radical  change  of  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  public  instruction.  Many  normal 
schools  for  both  sexes  have  been  established, 
and  the  ministry  of  education  is  sending 
students,  designated  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, to  Europe  and  America,  to  study.  A 
new  law  comprising  more  than  300  artides 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament  at  the 
present  session,  dealing  with  the  higher, 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  building  of  himdreds  of  new 
edifices  for  public  instruction. 
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CONSECRATION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  NEW  YORK 

QTY.  ON  APRIL  19 

(Procession  leaving  the  Cathedral  after  the  services) 

RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

{From  March  21  to  April  20,  jgji) 


PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONGRESS 

April  4. — The  Sixty-second  Congress  meets  in 
special  session.  .  .  .  Champ  Clark  (Dem.,  Mo.)  is 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  he  outlines  the 
Democratic  program. 

April  5. — The  President's  message,  urging  ap- 
proval of  thji  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  is 
read  in  both  branches.  ...  In  the  House,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  forces  the  adoption,  without  amend- 
ment, of  the  code  of  rules  prepared  by  its  Rules 
Committee. 

April  6. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  Follette  (Rep., 
Wis.)  introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  another 
investigation  of  the  Lorimer  briber>'  charges. 

April  II. — The  House  approves  the  personnel  of 
the  standing  committees  as  selected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  by  Mr.  Mann  (Rep.,  III.),  the 
minority  leader. 

April  12. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Unde^^•ood  (Dem., 
Ala.),  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, introduces  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill 
and  a  measure  placing  on  the  free  list  more  than  a 
hundred  articles  used  by  farmers. 

April  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem., 
Md.)  commends  the  attitude  of  President  Taft 
toward  the  Mexican  insurrection.  .  .  .  The  House, 


by  vote  of  296  to  16,  passes  the  bill  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  Senators  without  federal  con- 
trol; the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill  is  favorably 
reporte<l  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

April  i;^. — The  House  unanimously  F>asses  the 
Rucker  bill  providing  for  publicity  of  campKaign 
contributions  before  and  after  national  elections. 

April  15. — The  House  begins  the  debate  on  the 
Canadian  ReciprcK'ity  bill,  Mr.  Kitchin  (Dem., 
N.  C.)  speaking  in  favor  of  it  and  Mr.  Hinds  (Rep., 
Me.)  against  it. 

April  17. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(Dem.,  Ore.)  defends  the  principle  of  the  recall 

Provisions  of  the  Arizona  constitution The 
[ouse  debates  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill. 

April  18. — ^The  House  considers  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  measure. 

April  19. — The  House  continues  the  debate  on 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill,  ex-Speaker  Cannon 
(Rep.,  111.)  criticizing  it;  the  Farmers  Free  List 
bill,  which  would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  revenue 
of  $10,000,000,  is  reported  from  committee. 

April  20 — In  the  House,  general  debate  on  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  measure  is  closed;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Census  reports  a  Reapportionment  bill 
enlarging  the  membership  of  the  House  to  433. 
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Copyriglit  by  the  American  Pm«  Associaiiun,  N.  Y. 

THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  STEAMSHIP  "PRINZESS  IRENE"  AGROUND  ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND 

COAST  LAST  MONTH 

(About  1700  passengers  were  transshipped  to  New  York  before  the  ship  was  floated) 


POLITICS    AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

March  24. — The  New  York  State  workmen's 
compensation  law  is  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

March  26. — The  Postmaster-General  announces 
that  after  July  i,  magazines  will  be  transported  in 
carloads  as  fast  freight. 

March  28. — The  Minnesota  House  passes  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  the  resolution  endorsing  the 
income-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
^  March  29. — Governor  Foss  appoints  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  the  development  of  inland  water- 
ways along  the  Massachusetts  coast. .  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent nominates  Francis  W.  Bird  for  Appraiser  of 
the  Port  of  New  York. 

March  30. — The  Maine  Legislature  ratifies  the 
income-tax  amendment,  reversing  its  previous 
action  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Plaisted. 

March  \i. — The  New  York  Legislature,  after  a 
deadlock  lasting  ten  weeks,  elects  Supreme  Court 
Justice  James  A.  O'Gorman  (Dem.)  to  succeed 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  (Rep.)  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

April  I. — A  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  adopts  a  legisla- 
tive program;  the  majority  members  of  standing 
committees  are  announced. 

April  3. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  under  the  commodities  clause  of  the 
Hepburn  act  the  railroads  must  be  actually  inde- 
pendent of  the  coal  companies. 

April  4. — Carter  H.  Harrison  (Dem.)  is  elected 
mayor  of  Chicago  for  the  fifth  time,  defeating 
Charles  E.  Merriam  (Rep.).  .  .  .  Mayor  J.  Barry 
Mahool  is  defeated  in  the  Democratic  mayoralty 
primar>'  in  Baltimore  by  the  organization  candidate 

Charles   D.  Hilles  becomes  Secretary  to  the 

President. 

April  6. — ^The  Tennessee  Senate  endorses  the 
income-tax  amendment,  completing  ratification  by 
that  State.  .  . .  The  New  Hampshire  Senate  passes 


the  House  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  Crawford  Notch,  with  its  extensive  forests. 

April  7. — Thomas  S.  Martin  (Dem.,  Va.)  is 
chosen  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

April  8. — Federal  Judge  Sanborn,  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  at  St.  Paul,  decides  the  Minnesota 
rate  case  in  favor  of  the  railroads. 

April  10. — The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
reverses  the  decision  in  the  Danbury  hat  case, 
whereby  the  boycotting  union  was  assessed 
$232,000  damages. . .  .  The  new  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  renders  a  decision  which  in  effect  affirms 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  a  reciprocal 
tariff  arrangement  with  Canada. 

April  1 1 . — A  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  decides  that  reciprocity  with  Canada 
and  a  farmers'  free  list  will  be  the  order  of  business. 

April  12. — William  S.  Kenyon  (Rep.),  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney-General,  is  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  after  a 
twelve-weeks  deadlock. 

April  14. — The  resignation  of  David  Jayne  Hill 
as  ambassador  to  Germany  is  announced  at 
Washington. 

April  15. — The  Sixth  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Dcs 
Moines,  la.,  is  ordered  to  Arizona  to  protect  the 
lives  and  prof>erty  of  Americans  along  tne  Mexican 
border. 

April  17. — Edward  F.  Croker  resigns  as  chief  of 
the  New  York  Fire  Department  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  private  bureau  of  fire  prevention.  .  .  .  The 
income-tax  amendment  is  ratified  by  the  lower 
houses  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Florida  legisla- 
tures and  by  the  Arkansas  Senate. 

April  19. — Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  signs 
the  Geran  primary  and  election  bill.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Senate  ratifies  the  federal  income-tax  amend- 
ment. 

April  20. — The  stingent  Corrupt  Practices  bill 
passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  is  sighed  by 
Governor  Wilson. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

March  21. — It  is  announced  from  Honduras  that 
during  a  riot  of  revolutionists  near  Tegucigalpa, 
Generals  Lara  and  Palma,  and  forty  of  the  Govern- 
inent  soldiers  under  them,  lost  their  lives.  .  . .  The 
Canadian  immigration  department  takes  steps  to 
bar  165  negro  emigrants  from  Oklahoma. 

March  24. — ^The  members  of  the  Mexican  cab- 
inet hand  their  resignations  to  President  Diaz. 

March  25. — Senor  de  la  Barra,  Mexican  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  accepts  the  minis- 
try of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  Diaz  cabinet. 

March  27. — The  personnel  of  the  Mexican  cab- 
inet is  announced;  Manuel  de  Zamacona  y  Inclan 
succeeds  Seiior  de  la  Barra  as  ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

March  28. — Several  thousand  wine-growers  at 
Bar-sur-Aube  protest  against  the  recent  law  which 
excludes  Aube  from  the  champagne  region.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  Duma  accuses  the  (Government  of  un- 
constitutional practice  in  promulgating  the  Zemst- 
vo  bill.  .  . .  The  Spanish  cabinet  unanimously  ap- 
proves the  proposed  measure  regulating  religious 
associations. 

March  29. — The  Japanese  Privy  Council  ratifies 
the  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  cabinet  of  Premier  Giolitti,  in  Italy,  includes 
most  of  the  members  of  the  former  ministry. 

March  30. — The  lower  house  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath  is  dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered. 

March  31. — The  German  Reichstag  calls  upon 
the  Government  to  arrange  other  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration similar  to  the  Anglo-German  agreement. 

April  I. — President  Diaz,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Mexican  Congress,  outlines  his  plan  for  govern- 
mental reform,  including  the  principle  of  a  single 
term  in  office The  new  Dutch  tariflf  bill,  pro- 
viding an  increase  of  $4,000,000  in  the  revenue,  is 
introduced  in  the  p>arliament.  .  .  .  The  Spanish 
cabinet  under  Premier  Canalejas  resigns  after  a 
debate  upon  the  Ferrer  controversy. 

April  2. — Senor  Canalejas  consents  to  remain 
Premier  in  Spain,  being  permitted  to  reorganize 
his  cabinet. 

April  3. — An  imperial  edict  in  China  emphasizes 
the  need  of  a  large  army  and  appoints  the  Regent 
as  commander-in-chief. .  .  .  Turkish  troops  defeat 
the  insurgents  in  Scutari,  Albania,  with  great 
slaughter. 

April  4. — Premier  Canalejas  announces  in  the 
Spanish  Chaml^r  that  he  will  carry  out  unchanged 
the  program  of  the  former  ministry.  ...  A  surplus 
of  $30,000,000  is  shown  at  the  close  of  the  Canadian 
fiscal  year. 

April  5. — Debate  upon  the  rcciprtx-ity  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  is  resumed  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament;  the  New  Brunswick  legis- 
lature refuses  to  endorse  the  agreement. 

April  6. — The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire 
attacks  the  (iovernment,  for  the  first  time,  for 
promulgating  the  Zcmstvo  bill  during  an  artifi- 
cially created  rt^css  of  the  Duma. 

April  7. — The  Albanian  rebels  defeat  the  Turk- 
ish tnx)ps  after  several  days  fighting. 

April  9. — The  debate  on  the  Ferrer  case  in  the 
Spanish  Chamber  ends  without    decisive    action. 

April  10. — A  Spanish  republic  is  proclaimed 
after  an  uprising  at  Canillas  de  Aceituna,  in  the 
province  of  Malaga. 

April  11-12. — After  the  passage  by  the  French 


Senate  of  a  measure  abolishing  territorial  deltiniu- 
tions  for  the  production  of  champagne,  the  wine^ 
growers  of  the  department  of  Marne  riot  in  protest; 
many  establishments  are  burned  and  thousands  fi 
gallons  of  champagne  are  destroyed. 

April  12. — The  budget  committee  of  the  Duma 
approves  a  provision  of  $75,000,000  for  defenses  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

April  13. — A  serious  uprising  is  reported  at  Fci, 
the  Moroccan  troops  temporarily  defeating  the 
rebellious  tribesmen. 

April  14. — Order  is  restored  in  the  defkaxtxneflt  d 
Marne,  France,  several  of  the  wine-growers  beiog 
sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 

April  17. — Elections  for  a  constituent  ajisembK 
are  held  in  Nicaragua,  the  Liberals  refusing  to  vote. 

April  19. — The  terms  of  the  decree  of  sepandaa 
of  church  and  state  in  Portugal  are  announced; 
Catholicism  is  no  longer  to  be  the  state  relig^oo, 
and  entire  liberty  of  all  creeds  is  granted. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

.April  3. — A  treaty  of  trade  and  navigation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan  is  sig^ned  at  Li»i>- 
don,  providing  reductions  in  the  tariff  on  textile 
and  metal  imports  into  Japan.  ...  It  is  announced 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  h^vt 
agreed  to  arbitrate  the  Webster  claim,  involx-ing 
the  ownership  of  millions  of  acres  of  laiid  in  Nrv 
Zealand. 

April  4. — Ratifications  of  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can commercial  treaty  are  exchanged  at  Tolc>'o. 

April  14. — President  Taft  warns  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  insurgents  that  they  must  not 
endanger  the  lives  of  Americans  by  fighting  near 
the  border. 

April  15. — ^The  $50,000,000  loan  to  China,  par- 
ticipated in  by  American,  British,  French,  and 
German  bankers,  is  signed  at  Peking. 

April  17. — During  an  engagement  between  (im- 
emment  troopw  and  the  insurgents  in  Mexico,  near 
the  border,  several  non-combatant  residents  of 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  are  injured  by  stray  bullets. 

April  18. — The  Mexican  Government  assures 
President  Taft  that  fighting  near  the  Americao 
border  will  be  restricted. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

March  21. — The  Turkish  army  and  navx-  loan  of 
$31,500,000  is  heavily  oversubscribecl  in  feerlin. 

March  22. — Germany's  first  turbine  battlesihip, 
christened  the  Kaisfr  by  the  Empress,  is  launched 
at  Kiel. 

March  24. — Roger  Sommcr,  at  Mouzon,  France, 
carries  thirteen  persons  in  his  biplane,  the  aggre- 
gate weight  being  1436  jwiinds. 

March  25. — A  factory  fire  in  New  York  City  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  145  persons,  most  of  them 
women;  many  are  forced  to  jump  from  the  upper 
stories  owing  to  inadequate  means  of  escape. . . . 
The  steamer  Sechelt  founders  off  Vancouver  island, 
twenty-six  persons  being  drowned. 

March  27. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  formally  in- 
augurates the  celebration  of  Italian  unity,  at  Rome 

March  29. — The  State  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  V., 
is  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  many  valuable  his- 
torical documents  in  the  State  Library  are  burned. 
...  A  mass-meeting  b  held  at    London    in  com- 
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I  rom  a  ««•»  ins  pubii-.t)etl  in  Harptr' r  Wet*  y 

A  SCENE  OF  APRIL.  1661.  COMMEMORATED  LAST  MONTH— THE  MARCHING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
SEVENTH  REQMENT  FROM  ITS  ARMORY  TO  EMBARK  FOR  THE  QVIL  WAR 

(See  frontispiece  of  this  number) 


memoration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible;  a  letter  from  President  Taft 
is  warmly  received. 

March  31. — ^The  last  obstruction  in  the  Loetsch- 
berg  tunnel  through  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  third 
longest  in  Europe,  is  pierced. 

April  1-2. — Nine  hundred  meetings  are  held  in 
Circat  Britain  to  further  the  arrangement  of  an 
Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty. 

April  3. — A  hundred  deaths  from  the  plague  are 
rejwrted  from  Eastern  Java. 

April  6. — ^The  Transatlantic  liner  Prinzess  Irene, 
^ith  1700  passengers,  runs  aground  on  the  Long 
Island  coast  during  a  fog. 

April  7. — Seventy-three  men  and  boys  lose  their 
lives  in  a  fire  at  the  Pancoast  Colliery,  Scranton. 

April  8. — ^The  Archaeological  Exhibition,  one  of 
the  features  of  the  Italian  jubilee,  is  opened  at 
Rome. .  . .  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  coal 
rainers,  most  of  them  convicts,  are  kill^  by  an 
explosion  in  the  Banner  mine  near  Littleton,  Ala. 

April  10. — ^The  small  coast  steamer  Iroquois 
founders  off  Coal  Island,  B.  C,  twenty  lives  being 

^t A  workingmen's  strike   at    Lima,    Peru, 

causes  cessation  of  business  there  and  at  Callao. 

April  II. — ^The  proprietors  of  the  Triangle  Shirt- 
J^'aist  Company,  in  New  York  City,  are  indicted 
lor  manslaughter  in  connection  with  the  fire  which 
<^used  the  death  of  145  of  their  employees. 

April  12. — Pierre  Prier  flies  in  a  monoplane  from 
1-ondon  to  Paris  without  stop;  the  290  miles  were 
covered  in  4  hours  and  8  minutes. 


April  18. — ^A  Committee  on  Safety  is  organized 
in  New  York  City  for  better  protection  against  loss 
of  life  in  fires. 

April  19. — The  Seventh  Regiment,  of  New  York 
City,  parades  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  enlistment  at  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers.  .  .  .  The  completed  portion  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  New  York 
City,  is  consecrated. 

OBITUARY 

March  22. — Desire  (iirouard,  senior  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  75. 

March  23. — Louis  Oscar  Roty,  a  noted  French 
engraver  of  medals,  65. 

March  24. — Stanley  Robison,  the  St.  Louis  base- 
ball magnate,  54.  .  .  .  C.ideon  B.  Thompson,  a 
well-known  Indiana  newspaper  man,  71. 

March  26. — Rev.  Dr.  PIdward  Payson   Crowell, 

frofessor  emeritus  of  Latin  at  Amherst,  81.  .  .  . 
lenry  Mitchell  Whitney,  head  of  the  Blackstone 
Memorial  Library  at  Branford,  Conn.,  68.  .  .  . 
Brig.-Gen.  Ira  J.  Bloomficid,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  76. 

March  27. — George  Hall  Baker,  librarian  emer- 
itus of  Columbia  University,  60.  .  .  .  James  Jack, 
treasurer  of  Utah  for  twenty  years,  82.  .  .  .  Col. 
Thomas  K.  Irwin,  president  of  the  Mobile  Cotton 
Exchange,  76.  .  .  .  Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  of  New 
York,  an  inventor  of  coal-handling  apparatus,  70. 

March  28. — Samuel  Franklin  Emmons,  the 
eminent  Government  geologist,  70.  .  .  .  Sydney 
Brough,  the  English  actor,  42. 

March  29. — Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  until 
recently  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
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Art  in  New  York  City,  65.  .  .  .  Young  John  Pope, 
former  chief  justice  of  the  South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  70. 

March  30. — Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant,  the 
noted  French  organist,  74.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  expert  in  sanitary  chemistry*,  68. 

March  31. — Gen.  Alfred  Iverson,  of  Alabama,  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Confederate  wars,  82. 
.  .  .  Otto  Ringling,  the  circus  man,  52. 

April  I. — Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  an  expert  on  Southern  crops,  78. 

April  2. — Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Samuel  Hastings, 
formerly  president  of  the  I'nion  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City,  83. 

April  4. — Dr.  Charles  Talbot  P(K>re,  an  eminent 
New  York  surgeon,  71. 

April  5. — Charles  Frederic  Moberly  Bell,  man- 
aging director  of  the  London  Times,  64.  .  .  .  Ex- 
Congressman  Henry  Bacon  Lovering,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 70. 

April  6. — Hiram  Knowles,  former  Cnited  States 
District  Judge  for  Montana,  76.  .  .  .  Craige  Lip- 
pincott,  the  Philadelphia  publisher,  64.  .  .  .  Gen. 
Henry  Clay  Young,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  73. 
.  .  .  Col.  Alexander  Savage,  of  Virginia,  a  noted 
Confederate  soldier,  79. 

April  7. — George  Prentiss  Butler,  a  prominent 
New  York  financier,  48. 

April  8. — Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver,  a  noted  Phila- 
delphia eye  sp>ecialist,  57-  .  .  •  Ex-Congressman 
John  J.  Kleiner,  of  Indiana,  66.  .  .  .  William  A. 
Elmendorf,  pioneer  sleeping-car  manufacturer,  82. 


DE.NMAN    THOMPSON    As  "  JOSH    WHITCOMB  ' 
(In  his  famous  play.  "  The  Old  Homestead  ") 


THE   LATE   DR.  SEAMAN    A.  KNAPP 

(Dr.  Knapp  organised  and  directed,  for  the  IX'p^irtro  •' 
of  Agriculture,  the  remarkable  Farmers'  Codperative  D«n- 
onstration  work,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  RE>nrn 
OF  Reviews  for  November,  19 10.  He  did  much  to  stimulate th« 
growing  of  rice,  cot  ton.  com.  and  other  Southern  crops  and  h*i 
an  expert's  acquaintance  with  the  agriculture  of  the  Par  East ' 

April  10. — Tom  L.  Johnson,  four  times  mayor  «>f 
Cleveland,  57  (see  page  558).  .  .  .  Sam  Loyd.kno^Ti 
as  the  "puzzle  king,**  70.  .  .  .  Prof.  John  C.  Fw-- 
man,  head  of  the  department  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  69. 

April  II. — Lucien  Muratore,  the  French  tenor. 
33.  .  .  .  Martinez  Campos,  president  of  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  S[>ain. 

April  12. — Rev.  James  A.  Doonan,  forroerl> 
president  of  Georgetown  University,  69. . . . 
Major-C»en.  James  F.  Wilson,  a  distinguished 
Canadian  soldier,  59. 

April  13. — John  McLane,  former  Governor  c^ 
New  Hampshire,  59.  .  .  .  (^eorge  Washington  Glick. 
former  Governor  of  Kansas,  83.  .  .  .  William  Keith, 
of  C\ilifornia.  a  noted  landscape  painter,  72. 

April  14. — Denman  Thompson,  the  actor,  noted 

for  his  production  of  **The  Old  Homestead,"  77 

George  Car\'  Eggleston,  the  author  and  lonncr 
newspaper  editor,  of  New  York,  72.  .  .  .  George  S 
Terry,  .Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  Frank  W.  Benson,  Secretary  of  State  and 
former  Ciovernor  of  Oregon,  53.  .  .  .  Miss  Ex-elyn 
S.  Hall,  principal  of  Northfield  Seminary  (Massa- 
chusetts), 57. 

April  15. — Col.  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  ci 
State  of  Massachusetts,  65.  .  .  .  Mme.  Norman 
Neruda  (Lady  Halle),  the  European  N-iolinist,  71. 

April  18. — Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  an  author- 
ity on  railway  safety,  65. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  DONKEY 

The  Donkey  likes  the  Reciprocity  salt,  but  craves  a  nibble  at  the  tariflF  reduction  thistlt^. 
From  the  Saturday  GInhe  (TJtica) 


O^ 


|F  course  the  Democratic  House  of  Rej^re- 
sentatives,  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
elected  with  a  clear  mandate  to  reduce  the 
tariflf,  will  not  stop  wath  Canadian  reciprocity. 
Indulging  its  impulses  somewhat  further  in 
the  direction  of  tariff  reduction,  it  has  al- 


ready framed  a  considerable  "free  list*'  of 
articles  for  farmers'  consumption.  This  is, 
perhaps,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
stout  gentleman  labeled  "Big  Interests," 
who  would  like  to  captiire  the  dear  old  lady 
"Democracy." 


AUNT  DEMOCRACY  ADDS  AN  EGC.  OR  TWO  TO 
THE   ''setting" 
Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


IN    WASHINGTON 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 
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A    DISTURBING   VISITOR 
Fn.m  LaFolletU's  Wefkly  Xfagatittf  (Madison) 


THE    VSLRPER 
From  the  Ohio  SlaU  Journal  (Columbus) 

The  Democratic  Congress  in  the  r6le  of 
"Stepfather,"  seems  about  to  a[)ply  the  rod 
of  reduction  to  the  much  pampered  tariff 
child.  Mr.  Bryan  was  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Congress — hence  his  designation 
as  "The  Usurper."  The  cartoons  below  refo" 
to  the  expected  reopening  of  the  Lorimer 
case  and  to  the  enactment  of  Governor  Wil- 
son's election-reform  measure  in  New  Jersey. 


"^AVF    1   c;OT   TO   SCRUB   THAI    BOY   AtiAlSf 
Prom  the  Travtler  (Boston) 


**MY   TURN   TO   RIDE   NOW" 
Prom  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jentty  City) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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THE  WHITE-HOUSE  MANS  BURDEN 

Uncle  Taft  (on  Mexican  frontier):  "Who  goes  there?". 

Filibuster:    **I  do!" 

Uncle  Taft:    "Guess  you  can't." 

Filibi'ster:    "Well,  who  are  you.  anyhow?" 

Uncle  Taft:   "That's  my  business.     All  this  hemisphere  is  my  business." 

From  Punch  (London) 

The  cartoon  above  reflects  the  American  at-  cartoon  below  refers  to  the  failure  of  a  reported 
titude  toward  filibustering,  while  the  juggler  secret  treaty  between  Mexico  and  Japan. 


DID   HE   SEND   FOR  THE   DOCTOR? 
Prom  the  Journal  (Atlanta) 


THE   JUCGLER   DROPPED   ONE 
From  the  American  (Baltimore) 
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THE  PREMATURE  REJOICINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  REFORMERS 

(Mr.  Balfour  and  his  fellow  mariners  on  the  good  ship  Tariff  Reform  celebrating  Canada's  concessions  to  British  xx^M 

by  a  bonfire  to '*  Imperial  preference."      Suddenly  they  learn  that  the  supposed  island  is  in  reality  a  firii,  **  Rcciproaty,'* 

which  presently  casts  them  indignantly  into  the  waves.)     From  the  Westminister  GazeUc  (London) 

The  above  cartoon  amusingly  portra>'s  an 
English  phase  of  Canadian  reciprocity. 

In  the  small  locomotive  cartoon  is  showD 
an  Italian  view  of  Austria's  belated  efforts 
to  secure  a  share  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway. 

The  crowning  of  King  Labor  in  Australia  is 
a  very  appropriate  idea,  for  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  organized  labor  so  powerful  in  politics 
as  in  Australia.  The  Labor  ministry  directs 
its  national  policies  and  initiates  most  of  its 
legislation. 

AUSTRIA   ALWAYS   LATE 
From  Kikeriki  (Vienna) 


CROWNING    KING    LABOR    IN    AUSTRALIA 
From  Punch  (Melboumo) 


ENGLAND  S  GREETING  TO  ITALY  ON  HER  FimSTH 
BIRTHDAY 
Mr.  Planch  (to  United  Italy):  "Madam,  my  most  affec^ 
tionate  congratulations.  Britannia  and  I  wer«  tibe  fint  to 
salute  you  at  your  d6but "  (referring  to  the  cartoon  that  ap- 
peared in  Punch  on  March  30,  1861;. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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EUROPE  AND  DISARMAMENT 

The  military  Powers  are  feigning  friendship,  but  are  jealous  of  one  another's  armaments.     Each  tries  to  reduce  that  of  his 

neighbor,  but  in  the  background  they  are  menaced  by  terrible  disturbances. 

From  Papagallo  (Bologna) 


AH! 

The  Powers:    "  So^now  we  are  in  agreement? " 
Pbacs  Angel  Above:  "Aboat  disarmament? " 
The  Powers :   "No.  certainly  not ! ' ' 
Prom  Ulk  (Berlin) 


THE   GERMAN   EMPEROR'S   GARDENING 
The  Angel  of  Peace  (to  the  Kaiser):    "Why  don't  you 

plant  some  olive  branches  ?  " 
The  Kaiser  :      '  I  can't  get  them  to  grow  in  my  garden." 
From  Pasquino  (Turin) 


Cupyii^hi  l>y  1<.  Vau  Ui  )cii 

THE  LATE  TOM  L.  JOHNSON  IN  HIS  OFFICE  AS  MAYOR  OF  CLEVELAND 

TOM  L.  JOHNSON'S  ACHIEVEMENTS 
AS   MAYOR   OF   CLEVELAND 

BY  EDWARD  W.   BEMIS 


(Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Water  Department,  1901-8) 


I 


N  the  untimely  death  of  Tom.  L.  Johnson 
the  country  has  lost  the  greatest  adminis- 
trator, the  most  efficient  executive,  that  the 
radical  movement  has  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. No  exception  can  be  made  of  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Altgeld,  Pingree,  or  Jones. 

In  the  city  which  is  mourning  for  its  famous 
mayor  and  great  political  leader,  the  papers 
have  been  full  of  his  personal  traits  of  love 
for  the  people,  vision  of  freedom,  courage, 
magnetism,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
heroic  fight  for  life.  At  his  grave  his  desire 
for  economic  justice  and  his  close  friendship 
for  Henry  George,  who  inspired  his  public 
service,  were  also  emphasized. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  dwell  not  so  much 
upon  what  he  was  or  what  be  believed  as 
upon  what  he  did. 

Having  with  rare  discernment  selected  his 
heads  of  departments,  such  as  Baker,  Cooley, 
Springborn,  and  Kohler,  he  gave  them  almost 


complete  control  of  the  appointment,  remo\'a] 
and  discipline  of  their  men  Efficiency  ^'^ 
ranked  far  above  party.  His  cooperation  in 
all  wise  plans  was  gladly  given. 

An  effort  will  here  be  made  to  chron- 
icle a  few  of  the  results  that  folJowed 
these  unusual  policies.  Cleveland  soon  sur- 
passed most  cities  in  all  lines  of  administra- 
tion. The  development  and  popularization  of 
its  parks  and  playgrounds,  the  success  of  the 
city  purchasing  department,  the  abolition  of 
grade  crossings,  the  development  of  a  group 
plan  for  public  buildings,  the  work  of  thf 
health  and  building  departments,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  sewerage  system,  the  excellence 
and  cheapness  of  the  city  garbage  and  ash 
removal  and  of  the  street  paving  and 
cleaning,  and  many  other  forward  steps, 
might  be  noted.  A  few  advances  were  of 
so  unique  a  character  as  to  require  spedal 
mention. 


THE  COUNTRY'S  DEBT  TO  MAYOR  TOM  L.  JOHXSOX 
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Under  Mayor  Johnson  Cleveland  became 
he  one  city  in  America  to  follow  and  in  some 
espects  to  excel  Europe  in  farm  colonies  for 
uvenile  delinquents,  adult  criminals,  the 
KK>r  and  the  tuberculous.  The  2300  acres  of 
he*ie  colonies,  located  several  miles  from  the 
ity,  attracted  ^jvidespread  attention. 

Gambling  houses  and  graft  in  the  police 
leimrtment  were  abolished  as  perhaps  in  no 
it  her  large  city  in  the  country;  and  arrests 
or  minor  offenses  were  wonderfully  reduced 
vithout  increase  of  lawlessness  or  of  serious 
rime.  Xo  city  in  the  country  became  so 
ree  from  graft  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
ind  the  making  of  contracts  as  did  Cleveland 
inder  Mayor  Johnson. 

The  city  has  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
ill  experts  as  the  great  example  of  success  in 
municipal  reduction  of  garbage  to  fertilizers 
ind  oils,  on  a  paying  basis. 

Mr,  Johnson  hoped,  through  his  own  power 
)f  leadership,  to  jump  at  once  to  the  most 
advanced  methods  of  successful  administra- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  municipal  ownership  of  street 
railways  and  lighting,  by  showing  that  the 
only  municipal  industry  owned  by  the  city  at 
the  beginning  of  his  nine  years  of  adminis- 
tration, the  supply  of  water,  could  be  run  on 
the  best  business  and  scientific  principles. 
Even  in  the  heat  of  campaigns  and  with  the 
coming  into  power  a  year  ago  of  a  hostile 
administration,  no  one  has  challenged  the 
success  of  the  Mayor's  efforts  in  this  respect. 
As  the  one  who  was  called  upon  to  execute 
this  work,  the  writer  can  bear  the  fullest 
tribute  to  the  Mayor's  absolute  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  disinterestedness  in  it  all. 

Few  realized  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  struggle  which  this  required  of  the  Mayor. 
To  be  maligned  by  one's  opponents  may  be 
expected;  to  be  misunderstood  and  even  de- 
serted at  the  critical  moment  by  many  of 
one's  own  friends,  as  was  the  Mayor  in  this 
and  other  fights,  is  among  the  greatest  dis- 
appointments of  life.  Yet  he  never  flinched, 
for  the  cause  was  dear  to  him.  When  the 
fight  was  at  its  thickest,  and  the  majority  of 
his  party  in  the  Council  turned  against  him 
because  of  his  efforts  for  the  merit  system,  he 
remarked  with  much  feeling,  "I  believe  it  is 
^ood  politics;  but  anyway  it  is  decent,' * 

His  support  of  eflSciency  in  the  water  de- 
partment rendered  possible  the  introduction 
of  universal  metering  and  other  forms  of 
waste  detection,  which  reduced  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  water  in  Cleveland 
including  leakage  and  waste,  from  165  gallons 
[)er  day  per  capita  to  90  gallons,  in  a  city 


where  50  gallons  is  used  through  meters  for 
business  purposes. 

Another  important  accomplishment  was 
thus  described  ,by  a  Cleveland  writer.  Dr. 
Ha  worth,  who' was  not  in  sympathy  with- 
some  of  the  Mayor's  street-railway  policies: 

His  greatest  triumph  has  been  that  he  has 
aroused  in  Cleveland  "a  civic  sense."  He  has 
made  the  people  realize  that  the  affairs  of  the  city 
are  their  affairs.  Such  a  realization  is  as  valuable 
an  asset  as  a  city  can  fx>ssess,  for  it  is  on  indiffer- 
ence that  misgovernmcnt  and  corruption  thrive. 
It  was  this  interest  in  their  own  affairs  that  in  the 
last  referendum  campaign,  on  one  of  the  hottest 
nights  of  the  year,  held  twelve  thousand  perspiring 
people  breathlessly  attentive  in  and  about  a  tent 
in  which  the  Mayor  and  an  opponent  for  two  long 
hours  discussed  the  dry  details  of  franchises  and 
traction  management.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  thing  would  have  Iman  possible  in  any  other  city 
in  the  country. 

AN     ECONOMICAL    ADmNISTRATOR 

It  was  charged  that  Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
gressive policies  were  very  expensive.  This 
was  thoroughly  disproved  by  the  yearly 
volumes  of  the  United  States  Census  Depart- 
ment on  the  statistics  of  cities.  The  report 
just  issued  for  1908  shows  that  the  per  capita 
payments  for  all  operating  expenses  in  Cleve- 
land were  lower,  with  three  exceptions,  than 
in  any  other  of  our  sixteen  largest  cities. 
Indeed,  if  the  expenditures  for  schools,  libra- 
ries, art  galleries,  and  museums  be  excluded, 
none  of  which  was  under  his  control,  the  per 
capita  expenditures  of  Cleveland  were  the 
lowest  of  the  entire  group. 

It  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  the  Mayor's 
policies  were  keeping  back  the  growth  of  the 
city.  But  when  the  census  for  19 10  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  growth  of  47  per  cent, 
in  the  past  ten  years, — a  growth  exceeded  by 
only  5  cities  out  of  the  twenty-eight  having 
over  200,000  population,  this  particular 
charge  was  dropped. 

A     REFORMER     OF     TAX    SYSTEMS 

The  influence  of  Henry  George's  teachings 
upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Johnson,  aside  from 
creating  an  enthusiasm  for  public  work  for 
the  people,  was  chiefly  seen  in  his  taxation 
and  street-railway  policies.  In  the  very  first 
year  of  the  Mayor's  administration  and  prob- 
ably without  full  authority  of  law,  he  began 
an  investigation  of  the  value  of  land  as  dis- 
tinct from  improvements,  and  in  so  doing  also 
adopted  the  so-called  unit  system  of  valuation 
of  land  which  recently  had  been  tried  in 
St.  Paul  and  is  now  recognized  as  the  most 
satisfactory  method. 
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Under  the  able  leadership  of  Peter  Witt, 
later  Clerk  of  the  Council,  facts  were  pro- 
duced which  so  greatly  impressed  the  then 
president  of  the  New  York  City  tax  depart- 
.ment  and  the  people  throughout  Ohio,  as  to 
lead  to  the  present  admirable  system  of 
assessments  in  those  places.  Its  relation  to 
the  Henry  George  movement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  separates  the  assessment  of  land  from 
improvements,  gives  the  only  scientific  method 
known  of  arriving  at  the  vsdue  of  the  former, 
and  thus  furnishes  the  basis  of  any  subse- 
quent increase,  should  the  people  wish  it, 
of  taxes  upon  land  instead  of  upon  improve- 
ments or  personal  property.  Through  the 
MfCyor's  efforts,  also,  the  taxation  of  rail- 
roads and  other  public-service  corporations 
was  doubled. 

THE    FIGHT    FOR   THREE-CENT    FARES. 

Mr.  Johnson*s  achievements  in  his  nine 
years  of  fierce  street-railway  struggle  have 
never  been  known  outside  of  Cleveland. 
That  his  successes  far  outbalanced  his  de- 
feats is  becoming  more  evident  with  every 
passing  month  of  continuance  of  universal 
three-cent  fares  throughout  the  dty 

He  forced  the  company  to  wring  most  of 
the  water  out  of  its  stock,  and  to  limit  its 
returns  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  rest,  which  is  a 
better  settlement  than  Massachusetts  cities 
have  secured  after  forty  years  of  State 
regulation. 

For  over  a  year  the  fare  within  the  dty  has 
been  only  3  cents,  with  i  cent  for  transfers, 
while  the  average  fare,  including  a  5-cent  fare 
in  some  of  the  suburbs,  has  been  less  than 
3^  cents  per  passenger,  or  2^  cents  includ- 
ing transfers. 

The  Mayor  was  right  in  holding  that  pay- 
enter  cars  and  low  fares  would  greatly  stim- 
ulate revenues  and  traffic.  The  average  in- 
crease of  business  during  the  sixteen  years 
ending  with  1909  was  8  per  cent,  yearly  com- 
pounded, but  under  the  reduced  fares  since 
February,  1910,  the  increase  has  been  over 
18  per  cent. 

He  provided  the  way,  also,  for  munidpal 
ownership  whenever  the  State  law  would  per- 
mit, and  at  a  cost  of  only  about  30  per  cent, 
above  the  physical  value.  His  one  failure  in 
this  matter  consisted  in  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  execution  of  his  low-fare  program  to  the 


old  company,  though  under  some  munid- 
pal supervision.  This  company  has  ahrajs 
claimed  that  low  fares  were  impossible.  Pride 
of  opinion,  the  pressure  of  other  street-rail- 
way-companies,  and  the  interest  whidi  its 
large  stockholders  and  directors  have  in 
other  street  railways,  heavily  handicap  tla 
scheme. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  planned  the  only  logical 
arrangement,  which  was  a  holding  componj 
pledged  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  the  success 
of  low  fares.  That  plan  was  indeed  put  into 
operation  in  1908,  but  was  ultimately  rejected 
by  a  one-per-cent.  majority  on  a  referendum 
vote.  The  immediate  causes  of  that  vote 
were  a  strike  and  some  mistakes  of  tact  and 
judgment,  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  eis- 
bittered  vested  interests.  The  cause  back  of 
it  all,  however,  and  understood  by  very  few 
at  the  time,  was  a  catastrophe  as  tragic  as  the 
physical  ailment  which  predpitated  Napo- 
leon's defeat  at  Waterloo.  This  was  the  dcvd- 
opment  of  the  insidious  disease  which,  in  con- 
nection with  financial  and  other  misfortunes 
that  overtook  the  Mayor  in  1908,  depri\'wl 
the  dty  of  some  of  the  wonderful  tact  and 
dearness  of  vision  for  which  he  had  alwa>'s 
been  justly  famous.  Even  many  of  his 
closest  friends  and  he  himself,  as  he  after- 
ward told  the  writer,  did  not  appreciate  until 
too  late  what  had  happened.  The  Mayor 
regained  his  old  time  poise  and  attitude  of 
mind,  but  it  came  too  late  to  control  the 
elections  of  1908  and  1909. 

Even  to-day,  however,  when  the  Clevdaiid 
Railway  Company  is  asking  the  City  Council 
for  some  modification  of  its  franchise,  it  is  not 
proposing  a  higher  rate  of  fare  than  is  now 
charged.  There  is,  moreover,  every  indica- 
tion that  Clevdand  was  preparing  to  reelect 
Mr.  Johnson  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
November,  as  Detroit  was  preparing  to  do 
in  the  case  of  Mayor  Pingree  when  the  latter 
passed  away  in  London.  There  is  much 
pathos  in  our  frequent  failure  to  appreciate 
our  great  men  until  they  are  gone. 

It  is  too  early  yet  for  the  country  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  results  of  Mr.  Johnson's  work, 
but  it  is  already  evident  that  his  hold  on  his 
home  dty  will  be  increasingly  fdt  in  the 
settlement  of  every  big  problem  of  its  great 
future;  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  whole  country  will  realize  its  indebted- 
ness to  him. 


'>r2-«tiv'-  owuedaHd  copvnslucii  i*y  Tim*  I'dtrnit  Puoli>>hinie  Cu..  nprmi^eld,  MakSr. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  A.  CUSTER  AND  GEN.  ALFRED  PLEASANTON  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

AT  FALMOUTH,  VA:.  IN  APRIL.  1863 

(About  two  months  after  this  photograph  was  taken  General  Pleasanton — the  fiKure  at  the  right — was  placed  in  cm- 
rand  of  the  cavalry  corjxs  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  Captain 
Custer — the  figure  mounted  on  the  black  horse  at  the  left — was  soon  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  head 
"f  a  brigade  of  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry  distinguished  hitnself  at  the  battle  of  Crettysburg  and  later  in  Sheridan's  Virginia 
campaigns.  In  1876  General  Custer  and  five  companic^  of  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry  were  surrounded  and  killed  by  Sioux 
Ir-^ians  on  the  Little  Big  Horn) 

THE  CAVALRY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Its  Evolution  and  Influence 
BY  GENERAL  THEO.  F.  RODEN BOUGH,  U.S.A.  (RETIRED) 

(This  article  forms  the  introductory  chapter  of  a  voiumc  in  the  "Photographic  History  of  the 
Civil  War"  (Review  of  Reviews  Company),  comprising  detailed  accounts  of  the  organization,  arma- 
ment, equipment  and  conspicuous  achievements — together  with  sketches  of  the  more  famous  leaders — 
of  the  cavadry  of  both  sides,  contributed  in  collaboration  by  Federal  and  Confederate  survivors  of  thv 
i*"ar  of  1861-65,  who  have  thus  joined  hands  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  valorous  deeds  and  patriotic 
-ien-ice  in  which  all  Americans  should  have  an  equal  pride.  The  illustrations,  with  one  exception, 
—the  sketch  on  (Kige  567 — are  from  war-time  photographs. — The  Editor.] 


IT  may  surprise  non-military  readers  to 
*  learn  that  the  United  States,  unprepared 
us  it  is  for  war,  and  unmilitary  as  are  its 
people,  has  yet  become  a  model  for  the  most 
IX)werful  armies  of  Europe,  at  least  in  one 
respect.  The  leading  generals  and  teachers 
in  the  art  and  science  of  war  now^  admit  that 
our  grand  struggle  of  1861-65  was  rich  in 
examples  of  the  varied  use  of  mounted  troops, 
in  the  field,  which  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
Lieutenant  General  von-Pelet-Narbonne, 
in  a  lectiu-e  before  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  emphatically 
maintains  that  "in  any  case  one  must  remem- 
ber, that  from  the  days  of  Napoleon  until  the 
present   time,   in   no   single   campaign   has 


cavalry  exercised  so  Aast  an  influence  over 
the  operations  as  they  did  in  this  war,  where- 
in, of  a  truth,  the  personality  of  the  leaders 
has  been  very  striking;  such  men  as  in 
the  South  the  God-inspired  Stuart,  and  later 
the  redoubtable  Fitzhugh  Lee;  and  on  the 
Northern  side  Sheridan  and  Pleasanton." 

For  a  long  time  after  our  Civil  War,  except 
as  to  its  political  or  commercial  bearing,  that 
conflict  attracted  but  httle  attention  abroad. 
A  great  German  strategist  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  *'the  war  between  the  States 
was  largely  an  affair  of  armed  mobs" — a 
report,  by  the  way,  unverified,  but  which 
doubtless  had  its  effect  upon  military  stu- 
dents.    In  the  meantime  other  wars  came  to 
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OKNKRAL   FITZHn.H    LEE 


GENERAL   J.  E.  B.  STUART 


GENERAL   WADE 


(;em:r\l  john  h.  morgan  (.knkral  n.  b.  rokiusT  general  Joseph  wiieellr 

DISTINGUISHED  CAVALRY  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY 

((n-nerals  Stiiarl.  Lee.  and  Wheeler  wt-re  West   Pointers.     A  Reneration  after  the  war  Generals  L«e  and  Wheeler  ree.itrre-J 

the  Ft'<!eral  army,  serving  in  the  war  with  Spain.    General  Stuart,  who  has  been  pronounced  the  most  briliiant  ca\u]r>  - 

man   of  hi';  time,   was  mortally   wounded   in   the   battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,   near   Richmond,  in    1864. 

Morgan,  the  raider,  was  killed  by  Union  tnKjps  in  Tennessee,  in  September.  1H64) 


pass  in  succession — Austro-Prussian  (i8()6); 
Franco-German  (1870) ;  Russo-Turkish  ( 1877 ) 
and  later  the  Boer  War  and  that  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  In  none  of  these  cam- 
paigns were  the  cavalry  ojyerations  conspicu- 
ous for  originality  or  imjwrtance. 


Meanwhile,  the  literature  01  the  American 
war — official  and  i)ersonal — began  to  be 
studied,  and  its  campaigns  were  made  sub- 
jects for  text-books  and  monographs  by 
British  authors  which  found  ready  publishers. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  cavalrv  methtxl 
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GENERAL   SHERIDAN        GENERAL   FORSYTH         GENERAL    MERRITT  GENERAL   DE\  IN  GENERAL   CUSTER 

A  GROUP  OF  FEDERAL  CAVALRY  LEADERS  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  CAMPAIGN 


has  not  gained  ground 
abroad  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  failure 
of  cavalry  in  recent  Euro- 
pean wars  to  achieve  suc- 
cess has  been  made  use  of 
by  one  class  of  critics,  who 
hold  that  "  the  cavahy  has 
had  its  day'^  that  ''the 
improved  rifle  has  made 
cavalry  charges  impracti- 
cable"; that  it  has  degen- 
erated into  mere  mounted 
infantry,  and  that  its  value 
as  an  arm  of  service  has 
been  greatly  impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  i- 
held  by  the  principal  ca\- 
alry  leaders  who  have  seen 
service  in  the  tield — Field 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
Generals  French,  H  a  m  i  1  - 


GENERAL   JOHN    BUFORI) 
(One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Federal  cav- 
alry commanders.  Died  December  lO.  1863) 


ton,  and  Baden-Powell  (of 
Boer  War  fame),  de  Negrier 
and  Langlois  of  France, 
and  von  Bernhardi  of  Ger- 
many, and  others,  (i)  that 
wliile  the  method  of  using 
modern  cavalry  has 
changed,  the  arm  itself  is 
more  important  in  war 
than e\er ; ( 2 )  that  i ts sco[)e 
is  broadened;  (3)  that  its 
duties  require  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  and 
training  of  its  personnel — 
officers  and  men;  and  (4) 
above  all,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  turn  out  a  mod- 
ern horse-soldier,  armed 
with  saber  and  rifle,  who 
will  be  equally  efficient, 
mounted  or  dismounted. 
Still   the  battle  of   the 
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r,:^.vis  of  the  Americans,  who  luiderstood  jht- 
iVv't'.y  how  to  use  them." 

In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nc^sexr,  IxMlies  of  horsemen  similarly  armcil 
were   readily    formed,    who,    if    ignorant  of 
aiN-alr\-  maneuvers,  yet  with  little  prepara- 
tion became  the  hnest  mounted  infantry  the 
^orid  has   ever   seen;    distinguishing   them- 
selves in  numerous  affairs,  notably  at  King's 
Mountain,  S.  C,  September  25,  1780,  where 
.T^-.:^c^  ^Ve    -000  sturdy '' Mountain  Men,"  hastily  assem- 
^~  J cvu-'^rv 'o^'^rtv>  bled    under    Colonels    Sex-ier,    Shelby,    and 
'    t— vii\e:  it   will   Campbell,  surrounded  and  almost  annihilated 
-^  V  r  :iTVAt   dnc  r.  force  of  1 200  men  (i  20  being  regulars)  under 
;;.  ^  ...r  (:v^-lie^   Major  Ferguson  of  the  British  army.    Marion 
-  ^ '  -     Wvxx  in  the  i>artisan  led  a  small  brigade  of  mounted 
"        tr.v-...n.   in{antr>',  who  generally  fought  on  foot,  al- 
V  *^^,;v:   though  at  times  charging  and  firing  from  the 
.     -\vx-   >.\ddle.     There    were    also    small    bodie>  ol 
A   vi   cji\-alry  proper,  using  the  saber  and  pistol, 
with  effect,   against  the   British  cavalry  in 
:ranv  dashing  combats. 

The  War  of  1S12  was  not  conspicuous  for 
nu>unted  operations,  but  the  irregular  war- 
tare    which    preceded     and    followed    that 
•difference''  with  the  mother  country  fur- 
iher   demonstrated    the    value   of  the   dual 
^...vv  aiui   armament  of  saber  and  rifle.     The  cavalrv 
\NUh    the  ixuticularly  distinguished   itself  m   General 
\Va\Tie*s    campaign    of    1794     against    the 
-.  iVMu;uu; me  op-   Northwestern    Indians,    and    again    under 
iv>  both  in  tactical    Harrisim  in  the  historic  battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
-    -  .,  ,  .o__      ^|.   ^)^^  battle  of  the 

a  decisive  charge 

..1^  Luuc    .iiavi^  by  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  cavalr)' 

i  nut  on  t\>:ht  there  was  mu  a  rifle  in   against  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians 

^>r  the  British  army,  when  the  war   was  successful,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 

^^rrNV-    there    were    plentv    in    the   enemy  and  death  of  the  famous  chieftain, 
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^;  i»\o  ivi".-!K  >Miv>  iHHh  m  tactical  Harnsi^n  m  me  iumuh^  uo-lum 
t  1  ;^  *^  J.^a  aN^.^i'^-^^^t  wen-  very  interior  to  November  7,  1811,  At  tb 
--•^  /tv-«»-^  IMiiiv^K.  I'orteseue.  an  Kng-  Thames,  October  5,  1813,  a 
••*^\      ^  lovx^ril- the  fact  that  *^\t  the  time   made  by  a  regiment  of  Kc 
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AT  PROSPECT  HILU  NEAR  WASHINGTON.  IN  1865 

Tecumseh.  General  Jackson's  campaigns 
( 1 813-14)  against  the  Creek  Indians  were 
marked  by  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the 
mounted  volunteers. 

In  1833  Congress  reorganized  the  regular 
cavalo'  by  creating  one  regiment,  followed  in 
1S36  by  another,  called,  respectively,  the 
First  and  Second  United  States  Dragoons. 
The  First  Dragoons  was  sent  to  the  South- 
west to  watch  the  PawTiees  and  Comanches. 
On  this  expedition,  it  was  accompanied  by 
Catlin,  the  artist,  w^ho  made  many  of  his 
Indian  sketches  then.  These  regiments  have 
been  in  continuous  service  ever  since. 

The  first  service  of  the  Second  Dragoons 
was  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida, 
and  for  seven  years  the  regiment  illustrated 
I  he  adaptability  of  the  American  soldier  to 
scr\'ice  in  the  field  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  "There  was  at  one  time  to 
be  seen  in  the  Everglades,  the  dragoon  (dis- 
mounted) in  water  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep;  the  sailor  and  marine  wading  in  the 
mud  in  the  midst  of  cypress  stumps;  and  the 
infantr>^  and  artillery  alternately  on  the  land, 
in  the  water,  or  in  boats."  Here  again,  the 
combined  mounted  and  dismounted  action  of 
cavalry  was  tested  in  many  sharp  encounters 
with  the  Indians. 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  close  of  the 
Florida  war  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  1846-47. 
The  available  American  cavalry  comprised 
the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  and  seven  new 
regiments  of  volunteers.  The  regular  regi- 
ments w^ere  in  splendid  condition.  The  most 
brilliant  ex-ploit  was  the  charge  made  by 
May's  squadron  of  the  Second  Dragoons  upon 
a  Mexican  light  battery  at   Resaca  de  la 


Palma,  May  9,  1846,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  battery  and  of  General  La 
Vega  of  the  Mexican  artillery.  This  dashing 
affair  was  afterward  to  be  duplicated  in  the 
great  struggle  between  the  North  and  South. 
The  sphere  of  action,  however,  which  had 
the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  cavalry 
operations  of  the  war  was  that  known  as 
*'the  Plains."  The  experience  gained  in  the 
twelve  years  from  1848  to  i860,  in  frequent 
encounters  with  the  restless  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Southwest,  the  long  marches  over  arid 
wastes,  the  handling  of  supply  trains,  the 
construction  of  military  roads,  the  exercise  of 
command,  the  treatment  of  cavalry  horses 
and  draught  animals,  and  the  numerous  other 
duties  falling  to  officers  at  frontier  posts,  far 
distant  from  railroad  or  telegraph,  all  tended 
to  temper  and  sharpen  the  blades  that  were 
to  point  the  "path  of  glory"  to  thousands 
destined  to  ride  under  the  war-guidons  of 
Sheridan,  Stuart,  Buford,  Pleasanton,  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  Stanley,  WUson,  Merritt,  Gregg 
and  others — all  graduates  of  the  service 
school  of  *^  the  Plains." 

CIVIL   WAR   CONDITIONS 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  mili- 
tary conditions  in  the  two  sections  were  very 
unequal.  The  South  began  the  struggle 
under  a  commander-in-chief  who  was  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point,  had  seen  service  in  the 
regular  army,  had  been  a  Secretary  of  War 
(possessing  much  inside  information  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  United  States  forces)  and 
who,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  was  supreme 
in  the  selection  of  his  military  lieutenant?, 
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rounded  by  office  seekers— especially  th,w 
claiming  high  military  command  as  a'rvwanl 

1  crieral  Governm.-nt  [K.ssessed  a  small,  well- 


OfclNKKAL  grant's   PONY,  "JEFF  DAVIs" 
,,    ,,,tv»ro<l    by  a  scx>ming  party  on   the  plantation  Wloi,^.inii 
f»     ^^*'  bn^thor  of  jrfferwn  Da\-is.  Prt-sident  of  the 
C  -oDfo'iiarN.  .UiriTi^  ih.   VirksSuri;  rampai^MD 

•iiul  i*'^  ^**^  matters  relating  to  the  organization 
•u\cl    eciui[>nient  of  the  Confederate  trot)ps. 

On  t  he  other  hand  the  North  lacked  similar 
idvantapies.  Its  new  President  was  without 
inilitary  trauunjr,  eml)arrassed  rather  than 
x\kW<\  ^>y  '^  ^**^'*}"^*^  ''^  lawyers  and  politicians 
M^    military    advisers,   captains  of    the    pen 


A   TROOPER    OF   THE    ARMY   OF   ^E    POT^S:,T;u™ 
HIS    MOt-NT 


niiiiiii»>    ..v....vi>,   capuuns  oi    the    pen  his  moi-vt  

I^er  than  ol  the  sword, -blind  leaders  of  the   tnined   irmv   ^v.•tl.   ,i 

l,r  >'-^-o,n  found  himself  J- ^^z' i:::^ \:2''J^^ ^^y:^!if ^ 


l)iin<l- 


Mr.     Lincoln     found    himself    -r-   ofTicers  an<l^.early  alT^^^  (h^^/i^ 

loyal   to  their  colors,  which. 

together  with  a  few  thousand 
organized  militia,  would  have 
formed  a  xaluable  nucleus  for 
war  had  it  been  properl)  util- 
ized at  the  start.  From  its 
ranks  some  were  selected  who 
achieved  distinction  as  lead- 
ers when  not  hampered  bv 
association  with  incomjH^tenl 
''generals/'  For  at  least  one 
year,  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  the  Xorth  were 
wasted  for  w^ant  of  compe- 
tent military  direction  and 
training. 

If    these    field    condiUons 
marked  the  genesis  of  the  Cinl 
VA'arin  all  arms  of  service  they 
were  esjjecially   true   of   the 
mounted  troops.    In  i860  the 
;'  athletic  wave  "had  not  made 
Its  appearance  in  the  I'nited 
States,  and  out-of-door 
amusements  had  not  btTome 
popular  above  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  In  the  more  thick- 
ly settled  North   the  young 
men    of    cities     and    \oyms 
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"^  >"  two  of'tK  ^^'"'''■'''  ^^'^'>f'f'-  He  nasar  the  battle  of 
no  seven  rlays'  f^K'htinK  around  Richmond  in 
^^  J  UK-  second  battle  of  Bui!  Run;  at  South  Moun- 
.rul  '7  ?r''^'"''>'  ^voun.U.I:  at  the  battles  of  Freder- 
^j  ^j-  jMTtvsburk'.  wlu-c  ho  was  aj^ain  woun.?.-.». 
.^         ""f  to    Dk-   rravc    i::    iSyj.   anri    survived   h\< 
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GENERAL  STUART  WITH  HIS   CAVALRY  SCOUTING   IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  CULPEPER  COURT   HOUSE 

(From  a  sketch  by  the  special  artist  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.     The  writer  of  this  article  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  of 
the  Confederate  cavalry  and  vouches  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  drawing) 


rather  took  to  commercial  and  indoor  pur- 
suits; in  the  South  the  sports  of  a  country 
life  appealed  to  young  and  middle-aged  alike 
and  the  rifle  and  the  saddle  furnished  con- 
tinued attractions  to  a  large  majority.  So 
it  hapf)ened  that  the  Confederates  (their 
President  an  erstwhile  dragoon)  had  only  to 
mobilize  the  cavalry  companies  of  the  militia 
scattered  through  the  seceding  States,  and 
muster,  arm  and  equip  the  thousands  of 
young  horsemen,  each  bringing  his  own  horse 
and  eager  to  serve  the  Confederacy. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1861,  that  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  reluctantly  au- 
thorized the  organization  of  a  regiment  of 
volunteer  cavalry  from  New  York  with  the 
proviso  that  the  men  furnish  the  horses,  an 
allowance  being  made  for  use  and  mainte- 
nance. This  system  applied  in  the  South,  but 
was  soon  abandoned  in  the  North.  The  door 
once  open  other  regiments  were  speedily 
formed,  containing  at  least  the  crude  elements 
of  efficient  cavalry.  As  a  rule  the  men  re- 
garded the  horses  with  mingled  curiosity  and 
re^ject,  and  passed  through  a  purgatory  of 
training — **  breaking  in,"  it  was  sometimes 
caOed — ^before  they  had  acquired  the  requi- 
site confidence  in  themsehes,  plus  horses  and 
arms.     All  too  soon  they  were  ''pitchforked " 


into  the  field,  often  to  fall  victims  to  some 
roving  body  of  Confederates  who  were  eager 
to  appropriate  the  superior  arms  and  equip- 
ments of  the  Federals. 

Within  a  year  in  the  rough  school  of  war 
these  same  helpless  recruits  became  fairly 
efficient  cavalry,  at  home  in  the  saddle,  able 
to  deliver  telling  blows  with  the  saber,  and  to 
ride  boot-to-boot  in  battle  charges.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  Confederate 
cavalry  exercised  a  nwral  effect  out  of  due 
proportion  to  its  physical  accomplishment. 
Beginning  with  the  cry  of  "The  Black  Horse 
Cavalry,''  at  the  First  Bull  Run,  so  terrible 
to  the  panic-stricken  Federal  troops  in  their 
race  to  Washington  and  safety;  Mosby's 
frequent  dashes  at  poorly  guarded  Union 
trains  and  careless  outposts,  and  Stuart's  pic- 
turesque and  gallant  promenade  around  Mc- 
Clellan's  encampment  on  the  Chickahominy, 
in  1862  (the  fame  of  which,  like  the  "Charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava,"  has  out- 
Uved  many  more  important  cavalry  achieve- 
ments), the  war  record  of  the  Southern  horse, 
notwithstanding  its  subsequent  decline  and 
the  final  disasters  of  1864-65,  will  always  il- 
lumine one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  cavalry 
history. 

The  Gettysburg  campaign,  June  i-July  4, 
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1863,  was  exceptionally  rich  in  examples  of  the 
effective  use  of  mounted  troops.  Beginning 
with  the  great  combat  of  Beverly  Ford,  Va., 
J  une  oth,  in  which,  for  twelve  hours,  eighteen 
thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  horsemen  of  the 
armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, in  nearly  equal  proportions,  struggled 
for  supremacy,  with  many  casualties,'  parting 
by  mutual  consent  at  the  close  of  the  day; 
closely  followed  by  a  series  of  daily  skirmishes 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  in  efforts 
to  penetrate  the  cavalry  screen  which  pro- 
tected each  army  in  its  progress  northward, 
culminating  on  the  first  day  of  July  at  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  here  that  General  Buford,  by 
the  masterly  handling  of  two  small  brigades 
t)f  cavalry,  delayed  the  advance  of  a  division 
of  Confederate  infantry  for  more  than  two 
hours,  winning  for  himself,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  foreign  military  critic, Hhe  honor  of  Hav- 
ing *'with  the  inspiration  of  a  cavalry  officer 
and  a  true  soldier  selected  the  battlefield 
where  the  two  armies  were  about  to  measure 
their  strength."  The  important  actions  on 
the  third  day  comprising  that  in  which 
Gregg  prevented  Stuart  from  penetrating 
the  right  rear  of  the  Union  line  (largely  a 
mounted  combat  with  saber  and  pistol)  and 
the  affair  on  the  Emmittsburg  Road  on  the 

I  The  Hecond  U.  S.  Cavalry  alone  IcxsinK  57  per  cent.  (kUled 
and  wounded)  of  iu  oflHcers  engaged. 

:  The  Comte  de  I»arl«  In  "  The  Civil  War  In  America." 


same  day  where  Merritt  and  Farnswortli 
menaced  the  Confederate  left  and  according 
to  General  Law*  neutralized  the  action, ol 
Hood's  Division  of  infantry  of  LongstieCtV 
Corps,  by  bold  use  of  mounted  and  it^ 
mounted  men,  contributed  in  no  smaBjUk* 
gree  to  the  general  result.  J]^ 

In  the  West,  during  the  same  perio4»4F 
cavalry*  conditions  were  not  unlike  thostflk 
the  East,  except  that  the  field  of  openid& 
extended  over  five  States  instead  of  one,  SA 
that  numerous  bands  of  irregular  cavaby  or 
mounted  riflemen  under  enterprising  leados 
like  Forrest,  Morgan,  Wharton,  ChalmgB» 
and  Wheeler  of  the  Confederate  army,  for  tiib 
years  had  their  own  way.  The  Union  gan- 
erals,  Lyon,  Sigel,  Pope,  Rosecrans,  and 
others,  loudly  called  for  more  cavalry,  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  for  horses  to  mount  infantr)*. 
Othen^ise,  they  agreed  '*it  was  difficult  to 
oppose  the  frequent  raids  of  the  enemy  on 
communications  and  supply  trains.'' 

Ultimately,  Generals  Grant  and  Rose- 
crans initiated  a  system  of  cavalry  concentra- 
tion under  Granger  and  Stanley  and  greater 
eflSciency  became  manifest.  About  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Stone's  River,  or  Murfrees- 
boro,  the  Federal  horse  began  to  show  con- 
fidence in  itself  and  in  numerous  encounters 
with   the  Confederates — mounted  and  dis- 


•  BattU>s  and  Leaders  of  the  C\y\\  War  '•  (N*.  V.) 


'.,ii\f  <,«nr.!  anil  copyriihtc-l  by    Ilic  I'.Uriiit  TuMKliin'^  Co..  Si)rin,rttcM.  M.isn. 

•GIMLET,*  A  WELL-KNOWN  CAVALRY  HORSE.  ON  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK.  IN  OCTOBER.  1862 
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A  FEDERAL  CAVALRY  COMPANY.  DISMOUNTED 


mounted — acquitted  itself  with  credit,  fairly 
dividing  the  honors  of  the  campaign.  The 
names  of  Grierson,  Streight,  Wilder,  and 
Minty  became  famous  not  only  as  raiders  but 
as  important  factors  in  great  battles,  as  at 
Chattanooga,  where  the  "obstinate  stand  of 
two  brigades  of  (Rosecrans')  cavalry  against 
the  Confederate  infantry  gave  time  for  the 
formation  of  the  Union  lines/' 

During  the  years  1862-63,  the  forays  of  the 
brilliant  and  adventurous  Morgan  attracted 
world-wide  attention.  Like  many  similar 
e\|>editi()ns — on  ])oth  sides — these  exercised 


a  moral  effect,  at  least,  on  the  region  invaded. 
In  September,  1862,  Morgan  threatened  Ohio 
in  a  way  that,  repeated,  later  on  led  to  his 
ultimate  downfall.  In  that  State  the  great- 
est alarm  was  felt.  The  people  were  aroused 
to  defend  their  homes.  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Military  Service  Institution  at  Govern- 
or's Island,  New  York,  is  deposited  an  en- 
graved certificate  of  discharge  from  "The 
Squirrel  Hunters,''  signed  by  the  War  Gov- 
ernor, Tod.  It  sets  forth  that  "Cincinnati 
was  menaced  by  the  enemies  of  our  Union. 
Dinid  Tod,  Governor  of  Ohio,  called  on  the 


\ 
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Minute  Men  of  the  State  and  the  Squirrel 
Hunters  came  by  thousands  to  the  rescue." 
Accompanying  this  quaint  document  is  an 
engraved  letter  of  transmittal  reciting,  in 
eloquent  words,  the  terrible  things  which 
threatened  the  peaceful  citizens. 

The  most  conspicuous  cavalry  operations 
of  the  war  were  those  of  1864-65:  Sheridan's 
*' Richmond  Raid,"  in  which  the  South  lost 
the  brilliant  and  resourceful  Stuart;  the  har- 
assing flank  attacks  on  Lee's  army  in  advance 
of  Grant's  infantry,  ending  in  the  spring 
campaign  at  Appomattox,  simultaneously 
with  Wilson's  successful  "Selma  Raid," 
marked  the  collapse  of  the  war.  Under  most 
discouraging  conditions  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry disputed  every  inch  of  territory  and  won 
the  sincere  admiration  of  their  opponents. 

Major  McClellan,  of  Stuart's  staff,  thus 
impartially  summarizes  the  situation': 

CAVALRY  CONDITIONS  AT  CLOSE  OF  WAR 

The  services  rendered  by  the  cavalry'  of  the 
armies  contending  UF>on  the  soil  of  Virginia  have 
not  !x?en  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  as 
\\i  attempted  the  story  of  the  war.  During  the 
iast  two  years  no  branch  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  contributed  so  much  to  the  overthrow  of 
l.t'c's  army  as  the  cavalry',  both  that  which  oper- 
ated in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  that  which  re- 
mained at  Petersburg.     But  for  the  efficiency  of 
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this  force  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  war  wooVl  bivf 
been  indefinitely  prolonged.  From  the  time  tlut 
the  cavialry  was  concentrated  into  a  corps  until  tbt 
close  of  the  war,  a  steady  progress  was  made  io 
discipline,  esprit  de  corps  and  numbers.  Notko: 
was  spared  to  render  this  arm  complete.  Breed; 
loadings  arms  of  the  most  approved  pattern  vm 
provided,  horses  and  accoutrements  weie  ■€%« 
wanting,  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  Sim 
idan  commanded  as  fine  a  body  of  troops  as  evrr 
drew  sabers. 

On  the  other  hand  two  causes  contributed  stead- 
ily to  diminish  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  tk 
Confederate  cavalry.  The  Government  com- 
mitted the  fatal  error  of  allowing  the  men  to  o«>. 
their  horses,  paying  them  a  per  diem  for  their  ast, 
and  the  muster  valuation  in  cases  where  they  vcr 
killed  in  action;  but  giving  no  compensatioo  fof 
horses  lost  by  any  other  casualties  of  a  campa^r 
If  a  man's  horse  was  killed,  disabled,  or  worn  out 
in  the  service  he  must  return  to  his  home  to  pfT^ 
cure  another;  and  the  strength  of  the  command  «33 
constantly  reduced  below  its  reported  "effectivi 
total"  by  the  large  number  of  men  absent  uf>*^ 
"horse  details,"  as  they  were  called.  Toward  tbr 
close  of  the  war  many  were  unable  to  rerooam 
themselves  and  hundreds  of  such  dismounted  inrD 
were  collected  in  a  useless  crowd  which  was  duWxx 
"Company  Q."  The  second  cause  was  the  failun 
or  inability  of  the  Government  to  supply  good  arm- 
and  accoutrements.  Our  breech-loading  arm- 
were  nearly  all  captured  from  the  enemy  and  \h>: 
same  may  be  said  of  the  best  of  our  saddles  aud 
bridles.  From  these  causes,  which  were  be>ttfxi 
the  fK)wcr  of  any  commander  to  remedy,  there  wa^ 
a  steady  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  Confederait 
cavalry  and  as  compared  with  the  Federal  cavalry 
a  decline  in  efficiency. 
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'T^HE  author  of  the  foregoing  article,  Gen- 
*  eral  Rodenbough,  is  himself  a  distin- 
guished veteran  of  the  cavalry  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  has  given  much  study  to  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  that  service.  Ten 
years  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  his  book 
entitled  "  Everglade  to  Canon "  (New  York, 
1S75)  General  Rodenbough  expressed  himself 
as  follows: 

Put  improved  small  arms  in  the  hands  of  such 
mm  as  repulsed  a  part  of  Lee's  infantr>'  at  Cold 
IIarl)or  and  Five  Forks  and  upon  more  than 
ofU'  occasion  in  the  Shenandoah,  and  are  they 
not  a  ver>'  respectable  substitute  for  foot-troops? 
Mount  the  same  men  and  behold  the  active,  wiry, 
irri'sistible  cavalry  which,  under  Buford,  (»regg, 
r<»rlK'rt,  Merritt  and  Custer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Stuart,  Fitz  Lee,  Hampton  and  Robertson  on  the 
other,  were,  during  the  four  years  of  war,  by  turns 
\  i(  torious. 

Instead  of  losing  its  prestige  and  importance  as 
,in  auxiliary  in  modern  warfare,  it  has  arrived  at 
I  hat  perio<i  in  its  development  when  it  is  absolutely 
I  -ncntial  to  the  completeness  of  great  militar>' 
oinrations.  Nay,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that, 
"  i•^^  a  large  and  well-organized  cavalry  command 


and  a  fair  proportion  of  horse  artillery,  a  good  gen- 
eral may  go  anywhere  in  a  hostile  country-,  acctJin- 
plishing  by  its  aid  the  greatest  results. 

In  comment  on  this  publication  the  late 
General  Merritt,  one  of  the  ablest  cavalr}' 
leaders  of  his  time,  spoke  of  it  as  "a  really 
wonderful  prediction  and  another  proof  that 
our  experience  during  the  Civil  War  was  a 
lesson  that  needs  study  and  that  what  we 
learned  then  is  well  worth  while  preser\ing 
and  improving." 

Twenty-eight  years  later  Lord  Roberts,  in 
an  official  memorandum  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  army,  said: 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cai-alry*  lead- 
ers ver>'  early  recognized  the  increase  of  power  to 
be  gained  by  arming  their  men  with  a  rifle  in  addi- 
tion to  the  saber.  Their  tactics  against  both  cav- 
alry' and  infantry  were  a  combination  of  fire  and 
shock,  and  their  achievements  were  far  more  bril- 
liant than  those  of  the  Ciermans  in  1870.  .  .  . 

It  was  only  by  adopting  these  tactics  that  Sberi 
dan's  cavalr>'  brought  about  the  dispersal  of 
Early's  army  on  the  Shenandoah,  in  1864,  and  iHt- 
surrender  of  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox,  in  1865. 
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T^  HIS  year  we  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of 
*  the  so-called ' *  Authorized  Version ' '  of  the 
tible.     This  wonderful  book,  by  the  bond  of 

common  heritage,  unites  practically  the 
rhole  English-speaking  race  throughout  the 
rorld  and  has  for  300  years  exercised  on 
ilnglish  character  an  influence  not  merely 
cligious  (that  goes  without  sa>ing)  but  even 
odal  and  political, — an  influence  that  can 
lardly  be  overestimated.  In  spite  of  its 
iefects,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on,  we 
io  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  compared  with 
Ul  other  books,  compared  even  with  all  other 
Bibles,  it  is  the  most  noble,  beautiful,  and 
wonderful  book  which  the  world  holds  to-day. 

The  German  Bible  is  the  work  of  one  man, 

Luther.     The  English  Bible  is  the  work  of 

many  generations  of  Englishmen.    Caedman 

and  Alfred,  Bede  and  Wycliffe,  Tyndale  and 

Coverdale  handed  on   the  torch  from  one 

generation  to  another  and,  from  Wycliffe's 

day  at  least,  handed  on  the  words  and  phrases 

and  forms  of  expression  which  have  largely 

influenced  the  making  of  the  English  lan- 

l^ge.     The  history  of  the  Book  for  many 

centuries  is   interwoven   with   the   national 

history  of  freedom  and  independence  and 

personal  religion.     Therefore  it  is  to  us  of  the 

English  race  not  only  the  Word  of  God,  but 

also  and  essentially  our  National  Book. 


I 


We  glance  here  briefly  at  its  history.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  this  fact  that 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  ver- 
sions were  mere  fragmentary  translations,  and 
that  their  circulation  was  very  limited.  It 
seems  pretty  late  to  wait  for  Wycliffe,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  give  us  our  first  com- 
plete Bible  in  the  people's  language.  But 
v^e  must  remember  that,  in  the  earlier  days, 
very  few  people  except  the  clergy  could  read 
^d  that  every  book  had  to  be  written  in 


manuscript  and  was  therefore  costly  and  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  There  was  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  a  people's  Bible.  It  was  not  an  open 
Bible  that  ignorant  people  wanted,  but  a 
church  with  its  worship  and  teaching  and 
rules  of  obedience.  The  gospel  of  Christ's 
atonement  was  found,  not  in  an  open  Bible, 
but  in  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The 
simple  instruction  was  given  in  the  preaching 
of  the  local  priest  and,  later  onf  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  religious  mystery  plays.  It  is  rather 
an  anachronism  to  talk  of  the  need  of  the  open 
Bible  in  those  early  ignorant  days.  The  early 
translations  w^re  therefore  mere  fitful  ef- 
forts and  dealt  only  with  small  portions  of 
Scripture. 

It  is  now  1 200  years  since  on  a  winter  night 
a  poor  Saxon  cowherd  lay  asleep  in  the  stable 
of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Whitby.  Suddenly, 
says  the  legend,  a  heavenly  glory  lighted  up 
the  stable.  One  api3eared  who  had  been 
cradled  in  a  stable  600  years  before.  "  Sing, 
Caedmon,"  he  said.  "  Sing  some  song  to  me." 
"W^hat  shall  I  sing?"  "The  beginning  of 
created  things."  Thus  begins  the  story  of 
Caedmon's  Paraphrase,  through  which  for 
many  years  our  rude  ancestors  heard  the 
Bible  story  sung  to  strains  of  the  old  Saxon 
minstrelsy.  In  the  eighth  century  Eadhelm, 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  translated  the  Psalms 
into  Anglo-Saxon  and  Egbert,  Bishop  of 
Holy  Island,  gave  a  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels still  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  they  were  soon  overshadowed  by  a 
greater  contemporary. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day,  A.  D. 
735,  and  in  his  quiet  cell  in  the  monastery  of 
Jarrow  the  aged  Bede  lay  dying.  We  have 
a  touching  story  of  his  deathbed  in  an  epistle 
from  his  disciple  Cuthbert.  *'  Our  father  and 
master  whom  God  loved  had  translated  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  as  far  as  *what  are  these 
among  so  many'  when  he  began  to  suffer 
much  in  his  breath  and  we  besought  him  to 
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rest."  The  letter  goes  on  affectionately  de- 
scribing the  working  and  resting  till  the  last 
sentence  of  the  Gospel  was  dictated.  "It  is 
finished,  master!"  cried  the  exultant  scribe. 
*' Aye,  it  is  finished,"  echoed  the  d>ing  saint. 
*'Now  lift  me  up,  place  me  at  that  window 
where  I  have  so  often  prayed  to  God,"  and 
with  a  joyous  commendation  of  his  soul  to 
God  the  old  man  passed  into  the  unseen  land. 
Such  were  the  men  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  England,  were  counted  fit  to  give  God*s 
word  to  the  people.  After  the  \''enerable 
Bede  came  King  Alfred  and  Archbishop 
Aelfric.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  existing 
manuscripts  the  translations  were  intended 
for  reading  in  church  in  the  people's  simple 
tongue.  A  centurion  was  a  *'  hundred  man  " ; 
the  man  with  the  dropsy  **the  water-seoc 
man  " ;  the  Sabbath  was  the  *'  reste  daeg " ;  the 
woman  cast  her  mites  **into  the  gold-hoard." 


II 


We  pass  over  600  silent  years.  After  the 
early  Anglo-^axon  versions  comes  a  long 
pause  in  the  history  of  Bible  translation. 
Amid  the  disturbance  resulting  from  the 
Danish  invasion  there  was  little  time  for 
thinking  of  translations  and  manuscripts;  and 
before  the  land  had  fully  regained  its  quiet 
the  fatal  battle  of  Hastings  had  been  fought, 
and  England  lay  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the 
Normans. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  when  the  language 
blended  of  Norman  French  and  Saxon  was 
ready,  came  the  man.  John  Wycliffe  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  ''Schoolmen,"  a  student 
and  learned  professor  at  Oxford  up  to  1366. 
In  his  quiet  parsonage  at  Lutterworth,  with 
the  sounds  of  the  fierce  storms  raging  around 
him,  he  labored  at  the  great  work  of  his  life 
till  the  whole  Scriptures  had  been  translated 
into  the  "  moder  tonge,"  and  England  received 
her  first  complete  Bible  in  the  language  of 
the  people. 

This  honor  is  sometimes  denied  to  Wycliffe, 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  But  More  gi\'es  no  means  of  testing 
his  statement  and  the  fullest  investigation 
gives  no  trace  of  anything  but  separate 
fragments  before  Wycliffe's  time.  A  few 
partial  translations  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  previous  century  by  Scorham,  Rolle  of 
Hampole,  and  others,  but  they  were  little 
known.  Wycliffe's  constant  complaint  is  that 
there  is  no  Bible  in  English. 

Like  all  the  earlier  English  translations, 
Wycliffe's  Bible  was  based  on  the  Latin  Vul- 

'-  -f  St.  Jerome;  and  this  is  the  great  de- 


fect in  his  work,  as  compared  with  the  vi- 
sions that  followed.  He  was  not  capable  d 
consulting  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew 
even  if  he  had  access  to  them — in  fact,  there 
w  as  probably  no  man  in  England  at  the  tioc 
capable  of  doing  so;  and  therefore,  though  he 
represents  the  Latin  faithfully  and  wdl,  he 
of  course  handed  on  its  errors  as  faithfully  dS 
its  perfections.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  1  &k 
specimen  of  fourteenth  centur>'  Engilsh.  He 
translated  not  for  scholars  or  for  noUes,  but 
for  the  plain  people^  and  his  styic  was  sud 
as  suited  those  for  whom  he  wrote — pUiL, 
\1gorous,  homely,  and  yet,  with  all  its  homeli- 
ness, full  of  a  solemn  grace  and  dignity,  whidi 
made  men  feel  that  they  were  reading  cw 
ordinar>'  book, 

III 

After  Wycliffe  there  Ls  an  inter\-al  01  a 
hundred  years  before  we  come  to  the  ncxi 
great  version  of  the  Bible.  But  with  W)\ 
liffe^s  days  this  toilsome  manuscript  perial 
closes  forever.  The  printing  press  had  conn- 
to  revolutionize  the  history  of  the  Bible  and 
the  history  of  the  world.  And  ^ith  the  print- 
ing press  came  also  the  reWval  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  Europe.  *'  Greece  rose  from  the  gnve 
with  the  Xew^  Testament  in  her  hand.'*  S^ 
so  it  was  now  possible  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  directly  from  the  original,  and 
when  translated  to  produce  it  in  enormous 
quantities  at  a  trifling  cost.  Thus  came  i 
mighty  change  in  the  history  of  the  Bible. 

At  this  crisis  came  forth  the  man  who  wu5 
to  use  those  new  advantages  with  great  re- 
sults in  the  service  of  the  Word  of  God  In 
1483,  the  year  after  the  birth  of  Luther  and 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Wydiffc, 
William  Tyndale  was  born.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished student  at  Oxford  and  afterwards 
moved  to  Cambridge,  where  he  met  with 
Erasmus,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  the 
day,  who  had  just  completed  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment from  a  comparison  of  andent  manu- 
scripts. Tyndale  quickly  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  this  Greek  Testament,  and  by 
God's  grace  the  impulse  came  strongly  on 
him  to  translate  it  into  English.  Wycliffe'^ 
Bible,  being  in  manuscript,  had  but  a  small 
circulation,  and  so  many  popies  had  been 
destroyed  that  it  had  comparatively  little 
influence  at  this  time.  So  the  need  for  a 
Bible  was  very  great,  especially  as  the  people 
were  becoming  fitted  to  read  it. 

We  cannot  follow  the  interesting  story  f^^ 
Tyndale's  disappointment  in  England,  where 
he  perceived  there  was  no  chance  of  attempt* 
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kg  his  work,  then  his  flight  to  Hamburg,  and 
l^n  to  Worms  amid  repeated  risks  and  fail- 
res.  Suffice  to  it  say  that  in  1526  the  printed 
ke-w  Testament  began  to  arrive  in  England. 


fat  Century 
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DHGRAM    SHOWIXO    THK    HISTORY    OF    THK    "AITIIOR- 

ized"  and  '*reviskd"  versions 

The  leaders  of  the  English  Church  set  them- 
selves against  its  circulation,  partly  because 
it  was  an  unauthorized  translation,  partly 
because  Tyndale,  like  Wycliflfe  before  him, 
had  become  strongly  anti-clerical,  and  in  the 
marginal  notes  of  his  Testament  hit  out 
pretty  sharply  against  the  church  and  its 
rulers. 

Long  years  he  had  labored  for  this,  a 
weary  exile  in  a  far-off  German  town,  but 
now  when  it  came  his  heroic  life  was  over. 
On  Friday,  the  sixth  of  October,  1536,  he 
was  strangled  at  the  stake  and  then  burned 
to  ashes,  fervently  praying  with  his  last 
words,  *'Lord,  op>en  the  King  of  England's 
eyes!" — a  prayer  that  was  nearer  to  its  an- 
swer than  the  martyr  deemed. 

Tyndale's  translation  is  not  only  the  first 
which  goes  back  to  the  original  tongues,  but 
it  is  so  noble  a  translation  in  its  "mingled 


tenderness  and  majesty,  its  Saxon  simplicity,*' 
and  its  smooth,  beautiful  diction  that  it  has 
been  but  little  improved  on  since.  Every 
succeeding  version  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
\ision  of  Tyndale's.  Even  the  Authorized 
Version  owes  to  him  chiefly  its  wonderful 
ease  and  beauty. 

After  Tyndale  came  the  Coverdale  and 
Mathews  Bibles,  being  attempts  to  produce 
under  proper  authority  a  Bible  to  supersede 
Tyndale 's  unauthorized  version.  But  they 
are  really  Tyndale  slightly  re\*ised.  TheJi 
came  the  Great  Bible,  a  copy  of  which,  by 
royal  command,  was  chained  in  the  churches 
for  the  people  to  read.  Then  the  Puritan 
exiles  at  Geneva  issued  the  Genevan  Bible,  a 
very  good  and  convenient  and  popular  work, 
only  marred  by  the  bitterly  anti-church  notes 
in  the  margin.  Of  these  we  have  no  space  to 
speak  in  detail.  We  come  now  to  the  great 
book  whose  tercentenary  we  are  celebrating 
— the  Authorized  Version  of  161 1. 


IV 


In  January,  1604,  a  conference  of  bishops 
and  clerg>'  was  held  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Hampton  Court  under  the  presidency  of 
the  King  (James  I).  Among  other  subjects 
of  discussion  there  was  rather  unexpectedly 
brought  up  that  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
current  translations  of  Scripture.  England 
had  then  three  different  versions.  The 
Genevan  was  the  favorite  of  the  people  in 
general,  the  Bishop's  Bible  was  supiK)rted  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  while  the  "Great 
Bible"  of  Henry  VHI  might  still  be  seen 
chained  to  a  desk  in  many  of  the  country 
churches.  But  none  of  these  was  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  the  Bible  of  the  English  nation. 

There  was,  therefore,  plainly  a  need  for  a 
new  version  which,  being  accepted  by  all, 
should  form  a  bond  of  union  between  different 
classes  and  rival  religious  communities.  Yet 
when  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  leader  of  the  Puritan 
party,  put  forward  such  a  [)roposal  at  the 
Conference,  it  was  very  coldly  received,  Ban- 
croft, bishop  of  London,* seeming  to  express 
the  general  feeling  of  his  party  when  he 
grumbled  that  "if  every  man  had  his  humor 
about  new  versions,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
translating."  Probably  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
posal having  come  from  the  Puritans  had  also 
some  effect  00  this  conservatism  of  the  bishops ; 
in  any  case  it  seemed  that  the  project  must 
fall  through  for  want  of  their  sup|Kirt. 

There  was  one  man  in  that  assembly  who 
looked  with  special  favor  on  the  new  pro^wsal, 
and  that  man  was  the  royal  pedant  who  pre- 
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ubAlbc)^vr^-W(rr^T?ktr  •»!  VinuiK  '\ 
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b-i'^'J*  ^*»  ^bi  I**.' t^.'.^itb'Hi  ai»>jb;  ixi- 
>;in."   »   jflh  •.fk.i.-^  I'lribrm  ai*.''.^ 
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i  scurities  either  in  the  Hebrti 
or  the  Greek,  or  touching^) 
difficulties  or  mistakings  i\ 
the  former  English  transia 
tions,  which  we  have  do^ 
commanded  to  be  thoroughl) 
viewed  and  amended,  an! 
thereupon  to  earnestly  cham 
them,  signifying  our  plea- 
ure  therein,  that  they  se&i 
such  their  observ'ations  i* 
Mr.  Lively,  our  Hebrew  reaii 
er  in  Cambridge,  or  to  Dr 
Harding,  our  Hebrew  reader 
in  Oxford,  or  to  Dr.  Andrewv 
Dean  of  Westminster,  to  U 
imparted  to  the  rest  of  thtir 
several  companies,  that  ^' 
our  said  intended  translatii'n 
may  have  the  help  and  fur 
therance  of  all  our  prindpi' 
learned  men  within  this  our 
kingdom." 

An  admirable  set  of  rult*> 
was  drawn  up  for  the  instan:- 
lion  of  the  revisers,  directing 
amongst  other  things  that  Uk 
Bishops'  Bible  should  be  u>f  1 
as  a  basis,  and  departed  fn»ni 
only  when  the  text  require] 
it;  that  any  competent  sch()l 
ars  might  be  consulted  alx>ui 
special  difficulties;  that  dii 
ferences  of  opinion  should  h^ 
settled  at  a  general  meeting; 
sided.  A  Bible  translation  made  under  his  that  divisions  of  chapters  should  be  as  bltJe 
aus[)ices  would  greatly  add  to  the  glory  of  his  changed  as  possible,  and  marginal  refereDce> 
reign,  besides  which,  to  a  man  whose  learning  should  be  given  from  one  scripture  to  another; 
was  really  considerable,  and  who  was  spe-  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  that  there 
( ially  fond  of  displaying  it  in  theological  should  be  no  marginal  notes,  except  for  the 
matters,  the  direction  of  such  a  work  would  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words, 
he  very  congenial.  Fifty- four  learned  men  Never  before  had  such  labor  and  care  been 
were  selected  impartially  from  High  Church-  expended  on  the  English  Bible.  The  reviscr> 
men  and  Puritans,  as  well  as  from  those  were  divided  into  six  companies,  each  o( 
who,  like  Saville  and  Boys,  represented  schol-  which  took  its  own  portion,  and  every  aid 
arship  totally  unconnected  with  any  party,  accessible  was  used  to  make  their  work  a 
And  in  addition  to  this  band  of  appointed  thorough  success..  They  carefully  studied  the 
rrviscrs,  the  king  a^o  designed  to  secure  the  Greek  and  Hebrew;  they  used  the  best  com- 
( (xiperation  of  every  Biblical  scholar  of  note  mentaries  of  European  scholars;  the  Bibles  in 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  German  were 
Cambridge  was  desired  to  name  any  fit  man  examined  for  any  help  they  might  afford  in 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  Bishop  arriving  at  the  exact  sense  of  each  passage; 
haru  roft  received  a  letter  from  the  king  him-  and  when  the  sense  was  found,  no  pains  were 
ilf,  directing  him  to  '*move  the  bishops  to  spared  to  express  it  in  clear,  vigorous,  idit>- 
inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned  men  matic  English.  All  the  excellences  of  lb<^ 
ujlbin  their  sev^eral  dioceses  as,  having  espe-  previous  versions  were  noted,  for  the  pur- 
<  iai  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  pose  of  incorporating  them  in  the  work,  and 
have  taken  pains  in  their  private  studies  of  even  the  Rhemish  (Roman  Catholic)  tran^ 
"riptures  for  the  clearing  of  any  oh-   lation  was  laid  under  contribution  f or  soro«J 
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expressive  phrases  which  it  contained.    "  Nei-  \ 

ther,"  says  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  in  the  preface, 

**  did  we  disdain  to  revise  that  which  we  had  If  the  Authorized  Version  is  so  admirable  a 
done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  an\il  that  production,  why  should  we  want  any  further 
which  we  had  hammered,  fearing  no  reproach  versions?  Because  (i)  we  now  have  access  to 
for  slowness  nor  coveting  praise  for  expedi-  many  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions  and 
lion";  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  quotations  from  the  early  Fathers  which  were 
this  splendid  Authorized  Version  of  which  not  accessible  in  1611.  Because  (2)  the  whole 
Englishmen  to-day  are  so  justly  proud.  science  of  textual  criticism  which  teaches  the 

For  more  than  two  centuries  English  value  and  best  methods  of  dealing  with  these 
Churchmen  and  English  Protestant  writers  documents- has  entirely  sprung  up  since.  Be- 
of  all  reh'gious  bodies  have  spoken  of  it  in .  cause  (3)  more  accurate  scholarship  enables 
terms  of  almost  unanimous  praise — its**  grace  us  better  to  distinguish  delicate  shades  of 
and  dignity,"  its  ** flowing  words/'  its  "mas-  meaning  in  the  original  tongues.  And  lastly 
terly  English  style."  Even  a  Roman  Catholic  (a  reason  much  more  important  than  is  gen- 
di\dne.  Dr.  Geddes  (1786),  declares  that  "if  erallysupposed)  because  in  the  natural  growth 
accuracy  and  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  F.njjlish  language  some  very  important 
of  the  text  be  supposed  to 
con^itute  an  excellent  ver- 
sion, this  is  of  all  versions 
the  most  excellent."  And 
an  almost  touching  tribute 
is  paid  it  by  one  who  evi- 
dently looked  back  on  it 
with  yearning  regret,  after 
having  exchanged  its  beau- 
ties for  the  uncouthness  oi 
the  Roman  Catholic  version. 

"Who  will  say,"  writt's  Fa- 
ther Faber,  "that  the  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  marvellous 
Knj^lish  of  the  Protestant  Bilile 
is  not  one  of  the  great  strong- 
holds of  heresy  in  this  country.-' 
It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  mu>ic 
that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like 
t  he  sound  of  church  bells,  which 
the  convert  scarcely  knows  how 
he  can  forego.  Its  felicities 
seem  often  to  be  almost  things 
rather  than  words.  It  is  pari 
of  the  national  mind,  and  the 
anchor  of  the  national  seriou>- 
ness.  Xay,  it  is  worshipped 
with  a  positive  idolatry,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  whose  fanaticism 
its  intrinsic  beauty  pleads  avail- 
ingly  with  the  scholar.  Thi- 
memory  of  the  dead  passes  into 
it.  The  potent  traditions  of 
childhood  are  stereotyped  in 
its  verses.  It  is  the  represen- 
tative of  a  man's  best  moments; 
all  that  there  has  been  about 
him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and 
pure,  and  penitent,  and  good 
speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his 
English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred 
thing,  which  doubt  never 
dimmed  and  controversy  never 
'oilcfl;  and  in  the  length  and 
l)readth  of  the  land  there  is 
not  a  Protestant  with  one 
spark    of    religiousness    about 
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words  in  the  Authorized  Version  have  largely 
changed  their  meaning  since. 

For  this  and  all  the  other  reasons  men- 
tioned the  obligation  still  rests  on  our  Biblical 
scholars  which  Tyndale  imposed  on  those  of 
his  own  day  "  that  if  in  any  place  the  version 
has  not  attained  unto  the  very  sense  of 
Scripture  or  has  not  given  the  right  English 
word  that  they  should  put  to  their  hands  and 
amend  it  remembering  that  so  is  their  duty 
to  dor 

Hence  the  new  Revised  Version  of  1880. 
It  ought  to  have  been  a  great  success.  It  had 
more  in  its  favor  than  any  previous  version : 
the  very  flower  of  English  scholarship,  the 
critical  results  of  a  century  of  study  of  the 
original  text,  different  schools  of  thought 
represented  to  avoid  all  risk  of  even  un- 
conscious theological  bias.  And  to  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  here  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  similarly  constituted  com- 
pany cooperated,  criticizing  the  work  and 
suggesting  emendations,  so  that  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  ripest  scholars  in  England 
and  America  had  to  do  with  this  revision. 

And  yet  after  thirty  years  we  have  to  say 
that  the  beautiful  old  Authorized  Version, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  fully  holding  its  ground, 
selling  every  year  ten  times  the  number  sold 
of  the  Revised  Version. 

The  old  version  holds  the  ground  not  only 
by  the  familiarity  of  its  phrases  but  by  its 
wonderful  charm.  It  is  universally  accepted 
as  a  literary  masterpiece,  as  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  book  in  the  world.  The  new 
version  is  more  valuable,  more  accurate,  more 


scholarly.  But  it  avails  not.  It  lacks  tlit 
literary  charm.  The  verdict  of  the  peopk  s 
"  The  old  is  better."  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  m 
that  much  of  the  changes  objected  to,  and 
much  of  what  is  called  defective  style,  come* 
from  the  scholarly  desire  to  be  very  accuritf 
The  Revised  Version  places  the  reader,  as  lai 
as  an  English  version  can  do,  on  a  level  with 
the  reader  of  the  original  languages.  A  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  force  of  the  Grwi 
article,  the  different  tenses  of  verbs  and  tbe 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  particles  an-i 
prepositions,  accounts  for  many  of  the  minor 
changes.  Then  the  revisers  determined  that 
the  same  Greek  word  must  always  be  reprt> 
sen  ted  by  the  same  English  word,  which  b  i 
loss  in  smoothness  and  beauty  of  diction,  but 
a  great  gain  in  accuracy.  For  example,  ^ 
have  in  the  Authorized  Version  "comfbHer" 
and  "advocate" — ** eternal"  and  ** everlast- 
ing " — " count "  and  " impute "  and  ''reckon ' 
— as  respectively  renderings  of  the  same  Greei 
word,  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  only 
one  example,  the  word  "ordain"  is  made  to 
stand  for  ten  different  words  in  the  origiiial 
Greek.  This  makes  smoother  reading,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  accurate  scholarship. 

On  the  whole  we  may  assume  that  far  into 
the  twentieth  cenjtury  the  Authorized  Version 
will  still  remain  the  popular  Bible.  The  ver- 
sion that  is  to  supersede  it  will  come  some  day, 
but  when  it  does  it  will  have  more  than  ac- 
curate scholarship.  It  will  have  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  the  literary  charm  and  beauh 
which  for  300  years  has  brought  the  whole 
English  world  under  the  sj^ell  of  the  old  Bible. 


^vAv^f  jt.S  tf^f,.  Hht'  ^%r  n'»*Vl«y  6|it»i>.^  rm^^V 
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EUROPEAN   WATERWAYS— THEIR 
LESSONS   FOR  AMERICA 

BY  HUBERT  BRUGE  FULLER 


npHE  decadence  of  American  river  traffic 
'-  has  become  both  a  tragedy  and  an  eco- 
nomic misfortune.  Yet  within  the  last  few- 
years  there  has  arisen  a  general  demand  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  waterway  commerce  in 
the  United  States. 

Railroad  rates  are  felt  to  be  excessive,  and 
the  railroads  themselves  have  been  mani- 
festly unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  notably  in 
the  fall,  when  crop  movements  have  threat- 
ened to  paralyze  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  nation.  The  railroad  facilities  of  the 
country  approximate  only  60  per  cent,  of  the 
development  required  for  the  proper  and 
speedy  handling  of  our  freight.  Despite 
this  condition  the  railroads  have  bitterly 
opposed  every  effort  to  rehabilitate  the 
waterways  of  the  country  as  factors  in  the 
transportation  equation.  Every  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  competition  has  been  brought 
into  requisition  in  the  effort  to  throttle  river 
boat  lines.  Insolent  in  their  power  and 
haughty  in  their  monopoly,  they  have  been 
blind  to  inexorable  economic  laws.  But  the 
demand  has  been  insistent  for  the  improve- 


ment and  maintenance  of  the  dual  system 
of  transportation  by  water  and  by  land. 

Europe's  experience 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  problem  of 
waterways  in  Europe  antedated  the  Amer- 
ican agitation  by  a  generation  or  more.  It 
was  aroused  in  the  first  place  by  the  excessive 
charges  of  the  railroads  and  fostered  by  the 
conception  that  an  harmonious  and  effective 
cooperation  between  the  two  systems  of 
transportation — waterway  and  rail — would 
conspire  to  the  commercial  advantages  of 
the  country.  Statesmen  of  Europe  conceived 
the  idea  that  commerce  would  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  facilities  provided 
for  transportation.  In  Europe  the  same 
conditions  formerly  existed  which  now  pre- 
vail in  the  United  States.  The  railroads 
combined  a  monopoly  of  opportunity  with 
an  insolent  exercise  of  power.  The  excessive 
freight  rates  and  the  manifest  inability  of  the 
railroads  to  cope  with  traffic  demands,  par- 
ticularly at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in- 
spired an  insistent  demand  for  the  restora- 
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lion  of  the  waterways — both  natural  and 
artificial — as  effective  factors  in  the  problem 
of  transportation. 

This  sentiment  seems  to  have  crystallized 
in  the  various  leading  countries  of  Europe  at 
about  the  same  time.  It  was  noted  that  the 
history  of  waterway  decadence  in  all  coun- 
tries was  marked  by  the  same  general  phe- 
nomena— that  it  was  normal  and  a  resultant 
incident  of  railroad  domination.  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  among  other  nations 
of  continental  Europe,  sought  to  reach  some 
practical  solution  of  the.  problem  by  which 
the  waterways  might  be  restored  as  a  co- 
efficient of  the  railroads  in  the  transportation 
equation.  A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of 
restoring  European  waterways  to  their  earlier 
estate  is  of  practical  interest  as  suggesting 
the  possible  solution  of  the  transportation 
dilemma  in  the  United  States. 

THE   BF.LGIAN    SYSTEM    OF    STATE-OWNED 
WATERWAYS 

The  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  inland 
navigation  has  undoubtedly  been  reached  in 
Belgium.  With  an  area  of  11,373  square 
miles,  she  has  a  total  railroad  mileage  of  ap- 
proximately 2600  miles.  These  railroads  are 
almost  wholly  owned  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Yet  the  principal  means  of  trans- 
|M)rtation  in  Belgium  is  the  magnificently 
developed  canal  system.  The  total  length 
of  the  canals  and  navigable  waterways  ap- 
proximates 1370  miles,  of  which  more  than 
'S5  per  cent,  are  owned  by  the  state.  Al- 
though there  is  a  certain  measure  of  competi- 
tion, they  are  not  in  reality  conducted  in 
hostility  to  the  railroads.  The  state  rail- 
roads do  not  try  to  compete  with  the  canals 
for  carrying  certain  classes  of  goods  which 


naturally  belong  to  the  waterways.  There 
is,  however,  no  legislation  regulating  the 
relations  between  rail  and  inland  water  sj-v 
tems  of  transportation.  The  waterways  art 
owned  by  the  state  and  tolls  are  levied  for 
their  maintenance  upon  the  bar]ges  usin^ 
them.  The  boat  lines  being  owned  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  the  freight  rates  arc  con- 
trolled by  competition  between  the  variou> 
vessel  owners.  Thus  the  railroad  rates  arr 
determined  by  the  government,  while  the 
canal  rates  are  subject  to  the  fluctuation  of 
individual  competition. 

CONNECTIONS     W^ITH     FRENCH,     DUTCH,     AND 
GERMAN   WATERWAYS 

Belgium  possesses  the  most  scientific  and 
complete  natural  and  artificial  waterway 
system  in  the  world.  The  Scheldt,  the  Sam- 
bre,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Lys  constitute  a 
natural  endowment.  These  natural  streams 
have  been  improved  and  connected  by  a 
wonderful  system  of  canals.  The  go\'em- 
ment  has  sought  to  bring  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  country  in  direct  touch 
with  the  large  cities  of  Belgium,  with  the  sea- 
board, and  with  the  manufacturing  centers 
of  other  neighboring  countries.  Thus  the 
waterways  of  Belgium  have  an  international 
as  well  as  a  national  importance.  Important 
canals  connect  Belgium  with  many  European 
countries.  There  are  some  seven  waterway 
routes  by  which  commerce  can  be  trans- 
ported from  Belgium  to  France.  An  inti- 
mate relation  exists  between  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  waterways.  This  international  traffic 
is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  barges  with- 
out transshipment.  Many  of  the  Bdgiura 
barges  travel  great  distances  into  the  interior 
of  France  and  Germany. 
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INLAND   WATER  TRAFFIC 

The  Ghent-Bruges  Canal  and  the  River 
Scheldt  are  the  two  principal  waterways  in 
Belgium,  connecting  the  cities  of  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Antwerp.  The  distance  from 
Ghent  to  Bruges  is  thirty-one  miles  by  water, 
and  the  principal  commodities  transported 
on  these  waterways  are  coal,  rags,  paper- 
stock,  threads,  yarns,  cotton,  plants  and  mis- 
cellaneous wares  and  merchandise. 

The  inland  water  traffic  is  increasing  enor- 
mously each  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  port 
of  Ghent  in  1908  was  double  that  of  1900. 
Transportation  charges  on  inland  waterways 
are  in  ever>'  instance  approximately  fifty 
per  cent,  lower  than  on  railroads. 

MODERNIZED  TERMINAL  FACILITIES 

The  Belgian  Government  has  spent  about 
Si. ^0,000,000  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  her  waterways  since  1875. 
In  no  other  countr>'  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  such  perfect  water  terminal  and  dock- 
age facilities.  All  termini  belong  to  the 
state.  They  are  provided  with  warehouses 
and  sheds,  ample  side-tracks,  hydraulic  and 
rolling  electrical  cranes  for  loading  and  un- 
loading shipments. 

The  Ghent-Terneuzen  Canal,  one  of  the 
most  important  artificial  waterways  in  the 


country,  is  used  principally  for  international 
traffic.  Twenty  miles  long,  ten  and  one-half 
miles  are  in  Belgium  and  nine  and  one-half 
miles  in  Holland.  Regular  steamship  lines 
now  run  through  this  canal  and  the  North 
Sea  between  Ghent  and  other  Eurojiean 
ports.  The  locks  and  bridges  are  all  worked 
by  electricity. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  comparison 
is  between  Brussels,  with  its  rolling  electric 
cranes  and  perfected  terminal  systems,  and 
the  port  of  New  York  City.  Scarcely  second 
to  Brussels  is  the  port  of  Ghent,  where  e\'ery 
facility  is  offered  for  the  transfer  of  freight 
from  boats  to  the  railroads,  the  latter  run- 
ning alongside  the  vessels. 

AN   OBJECT-LESSON    FOR   NEW   YORK 

In  New  York,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rail- 
road terminals  on  the  active  portion  of  the 
waterway  front,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
maintain  an  extensive  and  costly  lighterage 
system  in  the  port.  It  is  officially  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  of  lighterage  service  at 
the  port  of  New  York  is  over  $50,000,000. 
Further,  most  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the 
piers  on  Manhattan  Island  is  carried  by 
drays.  The  annual  drayage  bill  is  declared 
to  be  $35,000,000.  These  expenses  for  light- 
erage and  drayage  could  probably  be  reduced 
one-half    by    modem    terminal    equipments 
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TOWING  RHINE  BARGES 

(These  barges  carry  the  immense  coal,  iron  and  grain  traffic  of  the  German  ports) 

The  Elbe  carries  20,000,000  tons  of  freight  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  passing  through 
a  year.    The  Oder  River  at  its  upper  end  at  the  Soo  was  56,705,967  tons. 
Breslau  and  Kosel,  even  in  these  shallow 

reaches,  carries  3,500,000  tons  of  freight  a  Berlin  as  a  canal  center^ 

year.     This  little  river  carries  more  traffic 

each  year  than  the  entire  Mississippi.  The  The  city  ,of  Berlin  is  to-day  the  center 
reason  is  that  the  German  people  use  sane  and  market-place  of  ^a  labyrinth  of  canals 
methcxls,  modem  barges  and  towboats,  and  and  canalized  water  courses.  The  Spree  and 
efficdent  terminal  handling  apparatus.  Havel,  with  their  network  of  canals  reaching 

The  traffic  on  the  Rhine  is  largely  through  to  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  have  made  possible 
traffic,  such  as  coal  and  iron  ore  coming  in  at  the  prosperity  of  modern  Berlin.  These 
Rotterdam  and  carried  by  barges  destined  rivers  and  tributary  and  connecting  canals 
for  the  furnaces  at  Essen  and  elsewhere,  are  at  all  times  crowded  with  boats  bringing 
Much  of  this  ore  is  unload-  - 

ed  and  replaced  by  coal  at 

the  port  of  Duisburg-Ruh- 

rort,  Germany.  The  port  of 

Mannheim,  located  on  the 

Rhine     about    300    miles 

above  the  German  frontier, 

is  the  largest  grain-import- 
ing port  in  Germany.  This 

is  practically  all  carried  on 

the  famous  Rhine  barges. 

On  the  other  hand,  such 

waterway  commerce  as  we 

have  on  American  waters  is 

almost  entirely  local  traffic. 

The  volume  of  traffic  on  the 

Rhine  is  not  equaled  by 

that  of  any  inland  water- 
way of  Europe  and  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Great 

Lakes  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  season  of  1910        lock,  or  navigable  pass,  of  the  rhine  river.  Germany 
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the  coal  and  briquettes  of  Silesia,  timber, 
stone,  bricks,  lime,  fruit,  and  other  heavy 
freights  from  the  interior,  and  give  Berlin 
direct  water  communication  with  Hamburg 
and  Stettin.  Modern  Berlin,  with  its  2,cxx),- 
ooo  inhabitants  and  its  vast  industries, 
would  never  have  been  possible  except  for 
the  combination  of  natural  and  artificial 
water  courses  w^hich  have  given  easy  and 
cheap  transportation  for  fuel,  building,  and 
other  raw  materials.  The  Maerkischen 
Wasserstrassen,  or  marsh  canals,  which  lead 
from  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  to  Berlin,  are  none 
of  them  more  than  six  feet  deep.  Yet  they 
carr>'  13,000,000  tons  of  freight  each  year. 
In  Germany  it  was  evident  that  if  the 
railroads  were  allowed  to  engage  in  competi- 
tion with  the  waterways  they  would  drive 
the  traffic  from  the  rivers  and  canals.  The 
railroads,  being  owned  by  the  state,  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  the  coarser  and  heavier 
classes  of  freight.  These  are  reserved  for 
the  waterways.  The  result  is  that  the  rail- 
roads of  Germany  to-day  carry  78  per  cent, 
of  the  total  traffic  of  the  country  while  the 
waterways  carry  22  per  cent. 

THE    KIKL   SIIIP   CAXAL 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent 
waterway  ventures  of  Germany  is  the  Kaiser- 
Wilhelm  or  Kiel  Canal,  fifty-three  miles  in 
length,  connecting  the  Xorth  Sea  with  the 
Baltic.  By  this  canal  vessels  bound  from 
the  English  Channel  to  the  Baltic  avoid 
navigating  the  narrow   waters  about   Den- 


mark and  save  a  distance  of  200  mil^.  The 
canal  can  now  accommodate  vessels  of  tht 
largest  class,  but  is  being  deepened  still  fur- 
ther in  view  of  the  increasing  size  of  wax  ves- 
sels. In  constructing  this  canal  the  com- 
mercial aspect  was  merely  incidental  to  |ls 
military  and  strategic  importance. 


FRENCH  WATERWAY    ENTERPRISE 


S 


The  French  waterway  system  possesses  Ifee 
same  general  characteristics  as  those  of  Ac 
other  continental  nations.  The  rivers  are  iai- 
proved  and  united  by  canals.  The  main  arteries 
of  the  French  system  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
the  Seine,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Garonne, 
together  with  their  navigable  tributaries. 

Like  Germany,  France  had  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  waterways  as  an  aid  tu 
railroads  in  the  transportation  of  commerce. 
Despite  the  financial  depression  resulting  from 
the  disastrous  Prussian  War,  France  at  once 
undertook  an  ambitious  and  expensive  plan  of 
improWng  its  natural  and  expanding  artificial 
waterways.  Next  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  a 
larger  proportion  of  all  traffic  is  carried  by 
internal  waten\ays  in  France  than  in  any 
other  European  countr\'.  In  France  the 
water  tonnage  is  about  25  |>er  cent,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  waterway  enterprise  which 
France  has  undertaken  is  that  connecting 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  countr}. 
This  canal  promises  to  answer  no  less  fcr 
militar}'^  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
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THE    SEINE, — PARTLY    RIVER,    PARTLY    CANAL 

There   is   in  France  no  other  trunk-line 
waterway  so  important  as  the  River  Seine 
between  Havre  and  Paris,  a  distance  of  231 
miles  by  river  and  142  miles  by  rail.    This 
river,    connecting   not   only   Paris   but   the 
richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  interior 
France  with  the  seaport  of  Havre,  is  a  strik- 
ing  example  of  a  waterway  in  which  the 
services  of  canal  and  river  are  directly  com- 
bined.    At  Havre  and  from  that  port  to 
Rouen  it  has  the  maritime  aspect;    from 
Rouen  to  Paris  it  is  the  river;  beyond  Paris 
for  approximately  120  miles  it  is  the  canal  or 
canalized  river  to  Mery-sur-Seine,  the  head 
of  its  navigation.    Its  total  navigable  length 
is  345  miles  (563  kilometers).     The  work  on 
the  Seine  itself  has  involved  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  825,000,000. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  railroad  rates  and 
the  rates  on  the  canals  and  rivers  of  France 
are  fixed  by  the  government  and  hence  do 
not  show  the  results  of  natural  competition, 
it  is  interesting  to  study  the  rail  and  water 
rates  between  Paris  and  Havre;  for  exam- 
ple, flour  by  water  $1.93  per  ton,  by  rail 
$1.93;  grain  by  water  $1.93,  by  rail  Si. 93; 
lumber  by  rail  $1.64,  and  $1.54  by  water; 
wine  $4.05  by  rail  and  $3.47  by  water. 
This  traffic  all  passes  via  the  Tancarville 
Canal.  , 

The  work  on  the  Seine,  together  with  the 
construction  of  the  great  Eastern  Canal 
(Canal  de  TEst),  was  undertaken  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  upon 


the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  HI.  This  Canal 
de  I'Est  is  only  nominally  a  canal.  It  in- 
cludes the  improved  sections  of  the  Meuse 
and  Saone  connected  by  canal.  The  entire 
route  is  268  miles  and  the  work  cost  about 
100,000,000  francs  ($20,000,000). 

From  Paris  traffic  from  the  northern  pro\'- 
inces  and  Belgium  goes  through  the  Seine,  as 
does  the  traffic  intended  for  the  west  via 
Rouen  and  Havre.  The  traffic  of  the  Seine 
has  trebled  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
waterways  of  northern  France  handle  the 
export  and  import  business  to  and  from  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Germany  as  well  as 
other  foreign  countries  reached  through  the 
Frehch  ports  along  the  English  Channel. 

THE   RHONE    MADE   NAVIGABLE 

The  Rhone  River  in  southern  France  pre- 
sents an  ideal  type  of  the  canalized  river. 
Rising  in  the  Swiss  Alps  and  running  nearly 
south,  through  southwestern  France  into  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  its  numerous  rapids  and  swift 
current  made  navigation  impossible  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  stream  pre- 
sented the  most  difficult  problem  of  France 
to  the  w^aterway  engineers.  The  water  of 
the  Rhone  has  been  confined  in  a  narrow 
channel  deepened  by  longitudinal  dams.  In 
order  to  conserve  the  supply  and  reduce  the 
current,  transverse  dams  have  been  em- 
ployed where  needed.  By  this  important 
piece  of  work  a  river  which  was  naturall}' 
almost  worthless  for  navigation  has  been 
converted  into  an  important  waterway. 
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KASAN    PASS,  DANLliL    kl\i:.< 
lU  JNOUS    RAILROAD    COMPKTITION 

In  Germany  and  Belgium  the  active  com- 
pclition  of  railroads  with  waterways  is  regu- 
lated and  restrained  by  government  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads.  In  France  the  situation 
is  controlled  by  legislation,  and  for  carrying 
certain  classes  of  freight  particularly  adapt- 
able to  the  waterways  the  railroads  are  com- 
pelled to  charge  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
rates  charged  by  the  boats.  In  this  way 
alone  were  the  waterways  able  to  withstand 
the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  drive  them  out 
of  business  by  ruinous  competitive  rates. 
A  number  of  years  ago  the  Midi  railroad  sys- 
tem and  the  Canal  du  Midi  engaged  in  a 
bitter  competition  for  traffic,  which  ended 
in  a  complete  victory  for  the  railroad,  to 
which  the  canal  was  at  length  leased.     The 


result  was  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  coti- 
stantly  seen  under  similar  conditions  in  thf 
United  States, — the  railroad  took  all  the 
business.  Pressure  so  strong  was  exerted, 
however,  as  to  compel  the  cancellation  of  the 
lease  and  the  canal  was  again  ojx-ned  for 
Ijusiness. 

THE  Danube's  internatiun  \l  ikaffic 

No  country  in  Europe  is  giving  grealtr 
attention  than  Austria-Hungary  to  iht 
problems  of  waterway  transjwrtation.  Au>- 
tria  looks  to  the  southeast  for  the  develofv 
ment  of  her  commerce.  The  Danube  River, 
1800  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  from  its 
mouth  at  the  Black  Sea  well  into  the  interior 
of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most  impwrtant 
streams  in  the  world  by  reason  of  its  length, 
the  volume  of  water,  and  its  economic  and 
military  significance.  Beyond  the  German 
frontier,  the  Danube  is  connected  with  the 
Rhine  by  an  efficient  canal.  The  statesmen 
of  Austria  look  to  a  future  when  the  Danube 
will  be  the  highway  which  will  canry  the 
commerce  of  Austria  to  Bulgaria,  Senia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  even  Russia,  .Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Far  East.  The  Alissis- 
sippi,  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Yangtze,  of  China,  alone  compare  with  the 
Danube. 

During  the  last  half-century  Austria  has 
expended  rather  more  than  $100,000,000 
upon  river  improvement.  At  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  present  centurx'  a  further  scheme 
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f  waterway  expansion  and  improvemtiit 
ras  inaugurated  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
5o,ooo,ocx>  additional.  The  greatest  obsta- 
le  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  at 
)rsova  in  southeastern  Hungary  near  the 
K>rcler  line  of  Roumania.  The  river  here 
Kisses  through  a  series  of  rapids  and  cata- 
acts  with  a  swift  and  dangerous  channii 
tudded  with  a  remarkable  formation  of 
x^cks  known  as  the  **Iron  Gates."  At  this 
>oirit  the  Hungarian  Government  has  cx- 
>encied  approximately  $10,000,000  for  the 
ontrol  and  improvement  of  the  river  and 
the  works  constructed  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  kind  ever  undertaken. 
In  twenty  years  the  progressive  waterway 
system  of  Austria-Hungary  has  resulted  in 
doubling  its  water  tonnage. 

L>UTCII    RAILRO-\DS    NEED    PROTECTION    FROM 
THE   CANALS  I 

In  contrast  with  the  history  of  Belgium, 
Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  Holland 
alone  of  all  European  countries  presents  a 
situation  where  the  railroads  require  protec- 
tion from  the  competition  of  the  canals. 
Holland  thus  reverses  the  general  rules  which 
apply  in  all  other  countries.  Railroad  de- 
velopment was  remarkably  slow  in  Holland. 
The  first  Dutch  railroads  were  short  local 
lines  while  the  waterway  system  was  exten- 
sive and  strongly  entrenched. 

At  length,  convinced  that  she  could  not 
keep  pace  with  other  European  countries  by 
her  waterway  system  alone,  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment constructed  an  ambitious  line  of 

railroads  connecting  with  the .  international 

lines  of  Europe.     The  railroads  were  l^uilt 

not   with    any  expectation 

that  they  would  be  profit- 
able as  investments,  but  be- 
cause they  were  considered 

absolutely  necessary  to  save 

the  country  from  industrial 

decadence.     Holland  Ls  the 

only  country  in  the  world  in 

which  the  state  has  provided 

both  rail  and  water  highways 

substantially  free  of  capital 

charge.     The  railroads  are 

now  operated  at  a  loss  to 

supplement  the  waterways, 

which  carry  90  per  cent,  of 

the  traffic  of  Holland. 


ENGLAND  S   EXPERIENCE 
UKE   OUR   OWN 

Great  Britain  is  of  only 
negative  interest  in  any 


HYURALMC    FLOATING,    CKANi:    ON    THE    NORTH 
SKA    CANAL 


Study  of  European  waterway  conditions. 
Before  the  era  of  railroads,  canals  in  England 
were  profitable,  .such,  for  example,  as  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  Canal,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  industrial  great- 
ness of  Manchester.  With  the  building  of 
railroads,  the  passenger  traffic  was  lost  to  the 
waterways  and  the  freight  tonnage  rapidly 
decreased.  It  was  impossible  to  interest 
capital  in  the  building  and  development  of 


'HE  ORANGE  SLUICE,  LEADI\G  »N10  THE  ZUIDER  SEA 

(  The  waterways  carry  (jo  per  cer.t.  >>i  H(il!and*s  freight  traffic) 
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canals.  In  time  the  canals  were  either  bought 
or  leased  by  the  railroad  interests  and  prac- 
tically retired  as  competitors  in  the  struggle 
for  trafl5c.  Great  Britain  to-day  faces  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions  as  those  which 
confront  the  United  States,  where  the  neces- 
sity for  upbuilding  the  waterways  is  obvious 
and;  the  task  onerous. 

LESSONS  FOR   THIS   COUNTRY 

The  United  States  has  much  to  learn  from 
the  experience  of  the  leading  European  na- 
tions in  the  development  of  waterways. 
First  of  all,  waterw^ays  cannot  maintain  their 
position  as  factors  in  the  commercial  equa- 
tion against  the  imrestrained  competition 
of  railroads.  We  have  been  appropriating 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements  and  then  permitting 
the  railroads  to  drive  commerce  from  the 
improved  streams  by  all  the  weapons  known 
to  industrial  warfare.  This  is  regulated  in- 
Europe  and  should  be  r^ulated  in  the 
United  States.  Meantime  our  river  com- 
merce is  rapidly  declining  and  our  invest- 
ments are  well-nigh  wasted. 

REGULATING   COMPETITIGN 

In  the  Court  of  Commerce  act,  which  was 
passed  toward  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  the  great- 
est authority  in  America  on  waterways,  se- 
cured the  incorporation  of  the  following 
amendment: 

Whenever  a  carrier  by  railroad  shall  in  competi- 
tion with  a  water  route  or  routes  reduce  the  rates 
on  the  carriage  qi  any  species  of  freight  to  or  from 
competitive  f)oints,  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease such  rates  unless  after  hearing  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  it  shall  be  found  that 
such  prop>osed  increase  rests  upon  changed  con- 
ditions other  than  the  elimination  of  water  com- 
petition. 

This  bit  of  legislation,  occupying  six  lines 
upon  our  statute  books,  promises  to  do  more 
to  rehabilitate  our  waterway  commerce  than 
the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
ui>on  our  rivers  and  harbors  under  the  condi- 
tions which  have  always  prevailed  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  it  has  been  the 
unbridled  railroad  competition  and  not  the 
lack  of  a  channel  which  has  driven  commerce 
from  the  Mississippi  River. 

TAKE    POLITICS    OUT    OF    RIVER    AND   HARBOR 
BILLS 

The  strict  enforcement  of  this  law  will 
Hpmonstrate   the  possibilities   of   waterway 


commerce  in  the  United  States  under  ocmnal 
conditions  of  equal  competition.  The  next 
reform  of  our  methods  must  be  along  prac- 
tical lines.  We  must  eliminate  the  **pork" 
from  our  river  and  harbor  bills.  ImprtwT- 
ments  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  commerce  rather  than  of  politics. 
Bills  should  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
sound  principle  of  dealing  with  projects  on 
their  merits  alone  rather  than  with  a  view 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  gratuities 
among  Congressional  districts.  This  mi^t 
be  accomplished  in  part  by  giving  to  the 
President  the  power  to  veto  any  single  iten 
or  items  in  a  river  and  harbor  biQ  or  to  le- 
duce  the  amount  of  indi\idual  approprift- 
tions.  The  only  real  cure  for  this  situatioii 
must  be  through  a  popular  sentiment  which 
will  condemn  the  waste  of  public  money 
upon  worthless  local  ventures. 

As  an  example  of  the  follies  which  have 
existed  under  our  system  of  waterway  im- 
provements, but  which  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  the  progressive  European  countries, 
the  Ohio  River,  a  great  trunk  stream,  has  a 
channel  of  but  four  feet  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  while  the  Green  River,  a  branch  of  tlic 
Ohio,  has  a  channel  of  from  six  to  eight  feet, 
A  boat  drawing  six  feet,  coming  down  the 
Green,  would  be  unable  to  enter  the  Ohio. 
In  an  article  recently  published  I  enumerated 
a  great  many  examples  showing  the  crimiuai 
folly  of  our  system  of  making  political  river 
improvements.  The  whim  of  a  member  of 
Congress,  the  demand  of  a  constituency  in  a 
locality,  rather  than  the  serious  engineering 
aspects  of  the  case,  has  constituted  the  rule 
of  action.  River  and  harbor  improvements 
in  Europe  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  medium 
for  putting  government  money  into  local 
circulation. 

LOCAUTIES    BENEFITED  SHOLTJ)   CONTRIBUTE 
TO  IMPROVEMENTS 

Another  feature  of  European  waterway 
control  which  the  United  States  should  adopt 
is  the  method  of  local  and  national  {participa- 
tion in  improvements.  This  policy  prevails 
particularly  in  France,  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  France  interested  localities  are  required  to 
contribute  at  least  one-half  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  construction  of  new  water- 
ways. The  government  then  gives  to  the 
contributing  localities  the  privilege  of  lev}'- 
ing  tolls  on  the  traffic  over  the  new  con- 
struction to  reimburse  themselves  for  the 
funds,  principal  and  interest,  so  advanced. 
As  soon  as  the  debt  and  interest  are  paid  the 
right  to  collect  tolls  ceases  and  is  not  re- 
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BARGES  AND  WAREHOUSES.  MANCHESTFJ^  SHIP  CANAL 


lewed.  In  Germany,  the  construction  of 
nland  harbors  is  usually  left  to  the  munici- 
)alit]es,  corporations  and  other  interested 
)arties,  who  also  own  the  sheds,  warehouses, 
ind  docks.  For  the  construction  of  new 
vorks,  the  provinces  and  corporations  are 
equired  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  admin- 
stration,  working  and  maintenance,  and  also 
o  guarantee  the  yearly  3  per  cent,  interest 
»n  about  one-third  of  the  estimated  capital, 


and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  sinking  fimd 
from  the  sixteenth  year  onward. 

The  success  with  which  this  method  has 
been  attended  in  Europe  demands  that  it  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
place,  the  federal  Government  should  not 
impose  a  tax  on  the  country  at  large  for  the 
benefit  of  a  single  locality.  Many  projects 
now  most  insistently  demanded  would  not 
be  advocated  if  the  localities  interested  were 
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to  be  taxed  for  th'eir  share  of  the  cost.  This 
method  of  cooperation  between  the  central 
government  and  the  specific  localities  has 
been  followed  with  most  beneficial  results  in 
Europe. 

An  equitable  system  of  apportionment  of 
cost  has  been  adopted  in  the  enormous  work 
of  building  levees  and  revetments  on  the 
Theiss  and  Danube  rivers  in  Austria.  Briefly 
their  system  is  as  follows:  First,  the  abutting 
property  is  divided  into  three  classes, — (i) 
created  or  reclaimed  land,  that  is,  land  which 
will  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  pro- 
posed work;  (2)  land  which  is  periodically 
overflowed  by  the  river;  (3)  that  land  which 
is  subject  to  frequent  or  occasional  overflow. 
An  estimate  is  then  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
improN'cment.  From  the  total  cost  of  the 
improvement  is  deducted  the  estimated 
benefit  to  the  neighboring  highways  or  rail- 


roads belonging  to  the  public,  and  the  bil- 
ance  is  assessed  against  the  abutting  prc^- 
erty,  in  the  proportion  of  six  units  to  \iat 
first  class  of  property,  three  units  to  the 
second  class  and  one  unit  to  the  third  dast. 

After  the  improvement  has  been  oois- 
pleted  the  land  is  reassessed  and  one-half  *i 
the  tax  on  the  increment  is  paid  into  the 
general  treasury  and  the  other  half  ini 
amortizement  for  retiring  the  bonds  whicii 
were  issued  for  making  the  impro\-eni€«L 

If  this  practice  is  adopted  we  may  iol 
to  see  a  great  reform  in  our  river  and  harbcr 
bills.  It  will  automatically  prevent  moit  t: 
the  jobs  and  steals,  it  will  keep  the  fcii»i 
boomers  from  annoying  Congress,  iiwt  Tt"' 
confine  appropriations  to  the  legitimate  fcl«i 
of  improving  harbors  and  deepening  ^Sbo^ 
rivers  which,  owing  to  their  position,  arc 
arteries  of  a  promising  commerce.  It  will 
eliminate  the  "pork''  from  our  bills,  which 
after  all  is  their  greatest  vice. 

THE   DEMAND  FOR   IMPROX'ED   TERMINALS 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  greatest 
handicap  under  which  American  waterwa>'s 
operate  is  the  lack  of  suitable  terminals.  For 
example,  it  is  reliably  estimated  that  the 
terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at 
Chicago  compare  in  value  with  all  the  rest  of 
its  line  to  New  Orleans.  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt  stated  that  the  New  York  Central  lines 
below  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  bridge  reprt^ 
sented  more  value  than  all  the  portion  of 
their  lines  from  the  Spuyten  Du>'^'il  bridge 
to  Rochester. 


THE  GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  DOCKS  ON  THE  RIVER  CLYDE 
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THE  VOLGA  RIVER  AT  NUNl  NOVGOROD.  RUSSIA 
(Showing  the  manner  of  anchoring  barges  during  the  season  of  low  water) 

The  Mississippi  River  is  a  typical  instance  no  terminal  facilities.    The  river  boats  merely 

jf   the  lack  of  suitable  waterway  terminals  run  their  prows  into  the  banks  of  the  stream, 

ind   machinery  for  loading  and   unloading  throw  out  a  gang  plank,  and  the  freight  is 

freight  upon  American  waterways.     Along  loaded  and  unloaded  by  men  instead  of  the 

this  river,  except  at  New  Orleans,  there  are  rolling  electrical  cranes  to  be  found  in  Eu- 


THE  ELECTRIC  CRANE  USED  FOR  HANDUNG  WATER  FREIGHT  IN  FRANCE.  GERMANY. 
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meet  in  long  towages  the  most 
highly  developed  typies  d 
towboats  and  barges;  on  the 
Mississippi  the  old  flat-bot- 
tom stern-wheel  boat  which 
plied  the  stream  more  than 
thirty  years  ago. 

Meanwhile  the  railroads  di 
the  country  are  admittedly 
unable  to  handle  our  enor- 
mous traffic.  We  need  to 
develop  our  waterwajfs  as 
positive  factors  in  the  tiMjiS- 
portation  equation.  As  SOn- 
ister  Budde,  formerly  Prus- 
sian minister  of  public  works, 
declared,  the  assistance  of  the 
waterways  is  necessary  to 
rope,  where  the  railroads  are  invariably  the  railroads  in  order  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
located  on  terminals  of  waterways,  permit-  increasing  traffic.  The  waterway  system  is 
ting  direct  transfer  between  railroad  and  not  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  railroads; 
water  lines.  on   the   contrary  the    two  systems  comple- 

The  docks  in  our  largest  cities  are  for  the  ment  each  other, 
most  part  under  the  control  of  railroads  The  normal  function  of  internal  water 
which  refuse  to  share  their  use  with  water-  transportation  is  to  relieve  the  railroads  of 
way  companies.  As  ex-President  Roosevelt  superabundant  raw  materials  and  other  low- 
said  in  a  public  speech  at  St.  Louis,  on  grade  freights,  while  the  railroads  should 
October  ii  last,  *' Control  your  waterway  carry  the  more  precious  and  lucrative  prod- 
terminals  or  the  railroads  will.  This  control  ucts  of  manufacture,  agricultural  produce, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  service  from  and  other  forms  of  merchandise  which  from 
the  waterways."  In  the  United  States  the  their  nature  require  prompt  deliver}', 
railroads  and  private  corporations  do  con-  The  railroads  of  the  United  States  now  in- 
trol  the  terminals.  sist  that  they  are  forced  to  raise  freight  rates 

in  order  to  meet  present  economic  conditions. 
Thus  we  are  unable  to  look  for  any  relief 
from  them  from  the  present  high  freight 
The  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  rates  and  congestion  of  traffic.  The  only  re- 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  European  country,  lief  for  which  we  can  hope  along  the  line  of 
In  Europe,  the  railroad  mileage  is  only  0.5  of  securing  lower  transportation  rates  anrf 
a  mile  per  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation, while  in  the  United 
States  it  is  2.6  miles.  Even 
in  so  thickly  settled  a  country 
as  Belgium  the  railroad  mile- 
age is  only  0.7  of  a  mile  per 
thousand.  In  Euroj^e,  in  spite 
of  the  greater  density  of  pop- 
ulation the  railroad  mileage 
is  but  live  miles  per  hundred 
miles  of  area  against  six  miles 
in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been 
essentially  a  nation  of  railroad 
development  and  waterway 
decadence.  In  Europe  we  see 
excellent  terminal  facilities, 
in  the  United  States  an  utter 
lack  of  suitable  docks  and 
terminals;  on  the  Rhine  we  A  RUSSIAN  FLOATING  DOCK 


TIIE     WATERWAYS    COMPLEMENT 
ROAD    SYSTEM 


THE     RAIL- 
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THE  HENNEPIN  CANAU  BUILT  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AT   A   COST  OF  $6,000,000- 
AN  ENGINEERING  TRIUMPH  AND  A  CX)MMERCIAL  FAILURE 

greater  facilities  for  moving  the  enormous  plished.    We  must  incorporate  their  methods 

and  increasing  traflfic  of  the  country  is  by  into  our  legislation.    Only  thus  can  we  look 

developing    our    waterways    into    efficient  for  relief  from  the  present  conditions  which 

factors.     The  experience  of  Europe  teaches  seriously  threaten  to  arrest  our  industrial 

the  method  by  which  this  may  be  accom-  and  commercial  expansion. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

(TUib  m-^ier:!  city  has  no  wharves  worthy  of  the  name,  and  river  freight  is  still  loarlcd  .md  unloa'lefj  over  iiar.^i-planks    by 
negroes,  as  in  primitive  times.     C-'ntrast  with  Gla^«<-,\v  flov:k  sec:  (  "::  ik.^h-  5SS)     • 


WHY  FIRE  INSURANCE    RATES  ARE 

HIGH 

'  BY  CHARLES  FREDERICK  CARTER 


'^'O  argument  is  needed  to  con\ince  those 
who  have  to  pay  for  fire  insurance  that 
the  rates  are  high.  The  general  storekeeper 
occupying  a  frame  building  in  a  row  of  similar 
structures  in  a  small  town  without  fire  pro- 
tection, who  is  obliged  to  pay  43^2  per  cent, 
for  his  insurance,  is  free  to  say  that  the  rates 
are  outrageous.  His  assertion  is  corroborated 
by  the  merchant  who  occupies  a  brick  build- 
ing in  a  town  with  some  fire  protection,  who 
pays  I  per  cent. ;  by  the  Ohio  farmer  who  pays 
I  per  cent,  for  three  years  and  by  the  Tennes- 
see farmer,  who  pays  i  J^  per  cent,  for  the  same 
period.  City  folk,  no  less  than  their  country 
cousins,  are  con\anced  that  rates  are  high. 
A  certain  candy  factory  in  a  ten-story  fire- 
proof building  having  a  floor  area  of  7000 
square  feet  in  New  York  City  pays  30^^  cents 
per  $100  on  the  building  and  893^2  cents  on 
the  contents.  A  gas-fixtures  factory  also 
occupied  by  a  single  tenant  in  a  non-fireproof 
building,  six  stories  high,  area  4600  square 
feet,  pays  60  cents  per  $100  on  the  building 
and  86  cents  on  the  contents.  A  fireproof 
building  eight  stories  high  with  an  area  of 
21,000  square  feet,  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers,  occupied  by  a  paper-box  factory 
and  a  printing  establishment,  pays  12.2  cents 
per  $100  on  the  building  and  21.4  cents  on  the 
contents.  Fireproof  apartment  houses  more 
than  ten  stories  high  pay  10  cents  per  $100  on 
the  building  and  14  cents  on  the  contents, 
while  an  ordinary  city  dwelling  occupied  by  a 
single  tenant  pays  12  cents  per  $100  on  the 
building  and  16  cents  on  the  contents. 

*'thi:  insurance  trust" 

Neither  is  the  average  policy  holder  in  any 
doubt  about  the  reason  why  rates  are  high. 
He  has  heard  that  fire  insurance  is  controlled 
by  a  trust;  and  to  the  popular  mind  that 
monosyllable  is  a  full  explanation  of  all  that 
goes  wrong.  Still,  a  belief  is  not  necessarily 
true  because  it  happens  to  be  widely  held. 
Possibly  a  better  explanation  for  excessive 
rates  may  be  found  by  tracing  the  hundreds 
of  millions  paid  annually  as  premiums  for  fire 
insurance  to  their  final  destination. 

Superficially  the  facts  appear  to  bear  out 
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the  popular  idea  of  the  reason  why  insorance 
is  so  costly.  The  New  York  Fire  Insiffance 
Exchange  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
substantially  ev^ery  company  admitted  to  eio 
business  in  the  State  and  operating  in  Ae 
city  is  included  in  its  membership.  It  is  xk) 
less  freely  admitted  that  the  Exchange  exists 
for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  rates  to  br 
paid  by  policy  holders  and  controlling  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  brokers  and 
agents,  both  of  which  powers  might  appear 
to  be  high  handed.  Also,  it  may  be  learned 
through  the  Exchange  that  no  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  money  received  as  premiums 
for  insuring  property  in  New  York  City  is 
paid  out  for  expenses.  The  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
WTiters  shows  that  in  1909,  38.50  per  caiV  of 
all  the  premiums  paid  for  fire  insurance  in  the 
United  States  was  consumed  in  expense;  in 
1908,  40.47  per  cent,  was  so  consumed,  whfle 
for  the  entire  period  from  i860  to  1909  the 
average  was  36.07  per  cent. 

LARGE  PERCENTAGE   OF   EXPENSE 

Such  an  extraordinary  ratio  of  legitimate 
expenses  to  receipts  hardly  seems  possible  to 
the  property  owner,  w^ho  is  likely  to  think,  if 
he  considers  the  matter  at  all,  that  the  simple 
process  of  filling  out  the  blanks  in  a  printed 
policy  form  by  an  agent  constitutes  the  whole 
process  of  fire  insurance.  The  situation 
seems  suggestive  of  scandal  and  comiptioiL 
Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  by 
the  New  York  State  Insurance  Dq>artment 
in  October,  1909,  disclosed  disbursements  for 
promoting  or  retarding  legislation  which  led 
to  a  general  public  investigation  beginning  in 
March,  19 10.  Results  of  this  investigation 
showed  that  money  contributed  by  the  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  the 
State  was  used  to  influence  legislation  between 
1 90 1  and  1909.  Some  of  this  money  was 
traced  to  the  Republican  State  Committee  in 
recognition  of  the  interest  of  certain  com- 
mitteemen at  the  time  various  bills  were 
passed.  Other  |x>rtions  of  the  fund  were 
traced  to  prominent  politicians  and  others 
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ritb  influoice.  Many  interestii^  details  of  r^ulating  insurance  companies  in  1909 
rere  also  developed  concerning  '^stnke''  bills  was  $226,000.  The  corporation  tax  exacted 
nA  the  log-rolling  of  such  bills  in  and  out  of  from  insurance  companies  imder  section  187 
ommittees  responsive  to  the  influence  of  of  the  tax  law  in  1909  was  $1,236,973.  Be- 
:>bbyists  and  l^;islative  agents.  sides  this  a  so-called  reciprocal  tax  imposed 

But  the  aggregate  of  the  legislative  funds  upon  companies  of  other  States  amounted  to 
or  the  nine  years,  so  far  as  they  could  be  $427,074.  Even  this  is  not  all,  for  the  local 
raced  by  the  Insurance  Department,  was  authorities  of  every  municipality  in  the  State 
»nly  Si5o,ooo,  or  an  average  of  $16,500  a  having  a  fire  department  have  the  power  to 
rear,  of  which  a  part  was  us^  for  the  travel-  levy  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross  pre- 
ng  expenses  of  individuals  and  delegations,  miums  cdlected  by  foreign  companies  within 
etainers  of  regular  counsel,  and  other  per-  the  limits  of  the  municipality.  Data  for  all 
eciiy  proper  and  necessary  outlays  for  large  the  cities  in  the  State  are  not  available;  but 
rorporations  whose  welfare  may  be  jeopard-  in  New  York  City  this  special  tax  amounted 
zed  by  inexpert  or  ill-advised  legislation.  The  to  $301,577,  which  added  to  the  other  items 
Lmount  used  for  improper  purposes,  there-  makes  a  total  of  $1,965,000.  This  is  not  all 
ore,  constituted  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  taxes  collected  but  only  such  as  can  be 
iie  $25,000,000  in  premiiuns  collected  an-  accounted  for.  Deducting  the  cost  of  State 
aually  in  New  York,  which  seems  to  show  regulation  there  remains  $1,739,000,  which,  if 
that  legislators  must  be  cheap.  In  the  pres-  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  policy  holders,  would 
snt  connection,  though,  this  fact  is  less  inter-  have  made  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  rates. 
esting  than  the  failure  of  corrupt  expendi-  As  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  given 
lures  to  account  for  the  extremely  high  cost  year's  business  results  in  a  net  loss  for  all  the 
of  doing  business.  The  reasons  must  be  companies,  they  actually  pay  the  tax  collector 
sought  dsewhere.  •  for  the  privilege  of  losing  money.    In  1893, 

for  example,  the  fire  insurance  business  of  the 
TAXATION  OF  COMPANIES  nation  showed  a  loss  of  $10,410,102,  yet  the 

companies  paid  $2,961,571  in  taxes  just  the 
A  liberal  share  of  the  expenses  of  insurance  same.  Adding  the  losses  for  the  four  years, 
comp>anies  can  be  accounted  for  promptly  1889,  1891,  1892,  and  1898,  in  which  the  bal- 
under  the  head  of  taxes.  Of  the  $1,255,486,-  ance  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
068  collected  in  fire  premiiuns  in  the  United  aggregate  loss  for  the  five  years  was  $33,- 
States  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1909  no  296,021.  For  these  five  years  the  taxes 
less  than  $33,476,213  was  consumed  by  taxes,  levied  on  the  insurance  companies  amounted 
This  amounted  to  2.67  per  cent,  of  the  gross  to  $14,554,941.  Of  course  both  the  losses 
amount  of  premiiuns  collected.  But  as  and  the  taxes  had  to  be  recouped  and  the  only 
8736,911,795  in  fire  losses  were  paid  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  make  the  poHcy  holders 
taxes  rq)resented  6.45  per  cent,  of  the  pre-  foot  the  bill.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
miums  remaining  after  the  losses  had  been  1906,  when  the  San  Frandsco  fire  bankrupted 
deducted;  or  in  other  words,  6.45  per  cent,  of  some  companies  and  pushed  all  the  oUiers 
the  expenses.  Since  insurance  is  nothing  hard.  In  that  year  $245,387,087  was  col- 
more  nor  less  than  a  method  of  levying  taxes  lected  in  fire  premiums,  of  which  $235,290,029 
in  order  to  distribute  the  losses  by  fiure,  the  went  to  pay  losses,  leaving  the  companies 
States  are  simply  levying  taxes  upon  taxes,  $10,097,058  to  apply  toward  the  payment  of 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  adding  an  extra  expenses.  Out  of  this  sum  $6,525,369  was 
burden  to  that  already  imposed  by  the  de-  paid  out  in  taxes.  In  other  words  the  fire 
struction  of  wealth.  For  it  must  not  be  for-  insurance  com{>anies  that  year  paid  six  mil- 
gotten  that  an  insurance  company  cannot  pay  lions  and  a  half  for  the  privilege  of  achieving 
out  what  it  does  not  take  in.  The  taxes  paid  bankruptcy  or  near-bankruptcy.  The  sur- 
by  insurance  companies  are  simply  add^  to  vivors  increased  the  rates  in  the  "San  Fran- 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  policy  holders.  dsco  advance,"  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
On  the  theory  that  those  who  pay  for  in-  enormous  losses.  There  was  no  other  way. 
surance  shall  be  guaranteed  the  protection 

for  which  they  pay  the  insurance  business  has  maintenance  of  salvage  corps 

been  subjected  to  regulation  by  the  State 

governments.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Another  large  part  of  the  policy  holders' 
States  that  the  cost  of  regulation  should  be  money  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
bome  by  the  companies  and  paid  for  by  the  ance  companies  for  illogical  purposes,  thus 
policy  holders.    In  New  York  State  the  cost  helping  to  maintain  high  rates.    Many  of  the 
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things  the  insurance  companies  do,  collecting 
pay  therefor  from  the  policy  holders,  ought 
properly  to  be  performed  by  the  municipal 
or  State  governments.  One  of  these  items  of 
expense  is  the  maintenance  of  the  salvage 
corps  in  large  dties.  These  corps  respond  to 
fire  alarms  without  knowing  or  caring  whether 
the  fire  is  on  insured  premises  or  not.  They 
render  important  service  in  preventing  the 
destruction  of  goods  by  water  and  smoke; 
they  are  under  the  orders  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  there  is  exactly  the  same  reasons 
for  supporting  them  at  public  expense  as  for 
maintaining  engine  and  hook  and  ladder 
companies  by  that  method.  Yet  the  insur- 
ance companies  pay  the  bills  with  the  policy 
holders*  money.  In  New  York  City  the 
support  of  the  salvage  corps  eats  up  i  per  cent 
of  the  expense  fund. 

DETECTION  OF  CRIMINALS  AND  INVESTIGATION 
OF  MATERIALS 

Another  task  which  should  be  performed  by 
the  State  oflScers  who  are  paid  for  it,  is  that 
of  detecting  and  punishing  the  crimes  of 
incendiarism  and  arson.  Yet  a  committee  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
interests  itself  in  the  work,  of  course  at  the 
expense  of  the  policy  holders.  Since  1873 
the  committee  has  offered  rewards  for  the 
conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  arson  aggre- 
gating $1,982,225,  though  unfortunately, 
only  $83,719  has  been  earned  through  277 
convictions. 

Still  another  function  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  insur- 
ance business  but  which  is  performed  by  the 
companies  and  paid  for  by  the  policy  holders, 
because  no  one  else  does  the  work  as  it  should 
be  done,  is  the  testing  of  building  materials, 
heating  and  lighting  devices,  and  appliances 
for  extinguishing  fires,  through  the  medium 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
laboratories  at  Chicago.  The  laboratories 
also  inspect  goods,  devices  and  materials 
entering  into  the  fire  hazard.  Goods  made  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  board 
may  have  aflixed  the  official  label  of  the  lab- 
oratories. Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
inspection  work  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  19 10, 
16,815,920  labels  were  used. 

The  board  also  maintains  at  the  expense  of 
the  policy  holders  a  staff  of  some  twenty  men 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Fire 
Prevention  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
conditions  pertaining  to  water  supply,  fire 
departments,  and  structural  conditions  of 
cities.    Upwards  of  nine  himdred  cities  and 


towns  have  been  inspected.  The  «q)eiises  d 
the  conunittee  in  the  last  six  years  amoantBd 
to  $432,742.  The  Committee  on  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings,  with  the  aid  of  an  emiDeBl 
architect,  prepared  a  standard  building  code 
which  the  board  recommends  for  adc^tioD  h 
all  dties.  More  than  ten  thousand  copb 
of  this  code  have  been  distributed  free,  in 
addition  to  which  the  committee  mainUmf 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  municipal' 
ities  relative  to  building  codes.  Also  the 
board  emplo3rs  a  committee  of  consulting 
engineers  on  hazards,  devices  and  mataiak 
Finally,  there  is  the  Underwriters  Natkaui 
Electric  Association  to  formulate  unifora 
rules  to  minimize  the  hazard  of  dectridty. 
To  sum  up,  the  National  Board  d  Fire 
Underwriters  is  very  actively  engaged  is 
inculcating  the  principles  of  sound  construc- 
tion and  in  guiding  the  public  in  the  sdectufl 
of  devices. 

In  other  lands  most  of  these  things  are 
regulated  by  laws  which  are  enforced  at  pcb- 
lic  expense  instead  of  at  the  cost  of  polky 
holders.  Indeed,  in  American  cities  there  b 
a  pretense  of  performing  many  of  these  duties 
by  public  officials  who  are  supposed  to  see 
that  whatever  laws  designed  to  prevent  fires 
may  happen  to  be  in  existence  are  re^)ccted; 
but  there  is  so  much  of  pretense  and  so 
little  of  genuine  efficiency  about  these  wt 
nicipal  efforts  that  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  do  the  work  all  over 
again,  so  that  the  policy  holders,  who  an? 
also  taxpayers,  enjoy  the  privil^e  of  loo^ 
the  same  bill  twice. 

OTHER  EXPENSES   OF  THE  BUSINESS 

.  About  5  per  cent,  of  the  premium  is  ^^ 
quired  for  adjusters  and  special  a^ts, 
traveling  experts,  and  their  hotel  and  other 
traveling  expenses  for  supervising  the  busi- 
ness. Ten  per  cent,  goes  to  pay  the  officii] 
staff  at  headquarters,  clerks,  bookkeq)ffS 
rent,  advertising,  postage,  expressage,  ^^' 
ing,  stationery  and  genersd  office  expenses. 

The  largest  single  item  of  expense  is  lb* 
conunission  to  brokers  and  agents,  whid 
ranges  from  5  per  cent,  to  37)^  per  cent 
Lest  all  our  readers  should  be  tempted  to  bej 
come  insurance  agents,  it  may  be  explains 
that  the  maximum  conmiission  is  only  p*^*^ 
on  risks  so  small,  scattering,  and  hard  to  get 
that  an  industrious  agent  cannot  make  a  liv- 
ing on  them  exclusively.  The  scale  of  coin- 
missions  is  so  carefully  adjusted  that  the 
possible  annual  income  that  may  be  earo^^ 
only  sufficient  to  induce  the  right  sort  of  m*** 
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>  remain  in  the  business,  agents  being  con- 
dered  necessary  evils. 

THE  YKAKLY  FIRE  WASTE 

The  real  cause  of  high  rates  is  the  unneces- 
iiy  waste  by  fire,  which  in  the  last  thirty- 
ve  years,  exclusive  of  forest,  mine,  and 
larine  fires,  amounted  to  $4,906,619,240.  In 
907,  a  normal  year,  recorded  fire  losses  were 
215,084,709,  while  fire  defense  cost  $241,- 
01,191.  The  siun  of  the  two  items  was 
qual  to  half  the  value  of  new  buildings 
rccted.  The  fire  loss  alone  in  the  United 
•tates  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1907 
veraged  $3.02  per  capita  per  annum,  while 
he  per  capita  loss  in  six  nations  of  Eurppe, 
[iciuding  Germany  and  France,  for  the  same 
period  averaged  33  cents  a  year.  Matters  are 
:rowing  worse  instead  of  better,  for  whOe  the 
K>pulation  increased  73  per  cent,  between 
880  and  1909,  the  fire  loss  increased  134 
>er  cent.  These  facts  sufl5ciently  explain 
rhy  during  the  half-century  ending  with  1909 
in  average  of  58.43  per  cent,  of  premiums 
vas  required  to  pay  losses.  It  also  indicates 
he  obvious  way  to  reduce  rates. 

With  58.43  per  cent,  of  premiums  required 
0  pay  losses  and  an  average  of  36.07  per  cent, 
or  expenses,  there  isn't  much  left  for  the 
nsurance  companies.  In  fact,  the  pickings 
ire  growing  scantier  every  year;  for  while  the 
iverage  expense  ratio  for  fifty  years  is  36.07 
it  shows  a  steady  growth  from  31.06  for  the 
iecade  from  i860  to  1870  to  39.24  in  1908 
and  38.50  in  1909.  Ofl&dal  figures  gathered 
by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment for  the  eighteen  years  from  1891  to  1908 
show  that  an  average  of  only  3.06  per  cent, 
trf  the  premiimis  remained  with  the  companies 
as  profits  each  year. 

HOW   RATES  ARE   MADE 

An  average  profit  of  3.06  per  cent,  through- 
out a  period  of  eighteen  years  is  hardly  com- 
patible with  accepted  ideas  of  trust  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  insurance  trust.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  has  compelled  the  various  com- 
panies to  pull  together  in  certain  specific 
things  for  the  common  good;  but  aside  from 
these  each  company  works  out  its  own  salva- 
tion. These  specific  things  include  the  educa- 
tional pro{>aganda  and  the  fire  prevention 
campaign  conducted  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  as  already  indicated,  the 
Hmiting  of  commissions  and  the  making  of 
rates.    State  rate-making  seems  to  be  im- 


practicable. Texas  tried  it,  but  gave  it  up. 
Kansas  tried,  but  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
limits  State  intervention  substantially  to  in- 
quiries and  recommendations.  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  tried  its  hand  at 
rate-making,  but  abandoned  the  task  as 
beyond  its  powers  in  1888,  and  has  since 
restricted  its  efforts  to  other  matters  of  com- 
mon interest. 

Neither  can  any  single  company  undertake 
to  make  rates  for  itself  without  inviting  ruin 
for  the  sufl&dent  reason  that  it  cannot  have 
in  its  own  field  broad  enough  experience  upon 
which  to  base  a  rate  both  high  enough  for 
safety  and  low  enough  to  attract  business  in 
competition  with  other  companies. 

Since  conditions  vary  widely  in  different 
localities,  so  that  a  rate  which  might  be 
equitable  in  Boston,  for  example,  might  be 
imjust  either  to  the  policy  holders  or  the  com- 
panies in  St.  Louis,  the  only  way  out  was  to 
create  local  boards  in  the  various  cities  to 
deal  with  rates.  This  method  has  received 
the  indorsement  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Legislature,  which  in 
its  report  filed  on  February  i  expressed  the 
belief  that  rate  wars  in  fire  insurance  tend 
only  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  indemnity 
purchased.  On  the  same  principle  rebating 
should  be  prohibited  xmder  heavy  penalties. 
Under  the  terms  of  several  of  the  bills  pro- 
posed by  this  committee,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  would  have  increased 
powers,  including  the  right  to  define  what 
shall  be  known  as  the  "  congested  value  dis- 
tricts" of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country, 
and  to  secure  an  annual  report  from  all  the 
companies  doing  business  in  New  York, 
specifying  the  amount  of  their  risk  in  such 
districts. 

The  only  other  changes  of  importance  rec- 
ommended by  the  conmiittee  were  to  place 
the  rate-making  power  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance;  to 
require  brokers  and  agents  to  procure  licenses 
from  the  insurance  department  instead  of  the 
exchanges;  and  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  a  fire  marshal  who,  with  two  deputies,  is  to 
investigate  suspicious  fires  and  enforce  regula- 
tions to  prevent  fires. 

The  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
endeavors  to  apportion  rates  so  that  each 
class  of  risks  may  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  payment  of  its  own  losses  and  contribute 
its  just  proportion  toward  expenses,  profit, 
and  reserve  accounts,  distinguishing  between 
individual  risks  of  the  same  class  so  that 
proper  credit  will  be  given  for  variations 
above  the  standard  of  the  average  risk  of  that 
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class,  and  pr<^r  charges  made  for  variations 
below  the  standard.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  rate-making  power  to  enable  every  prop- 
erty owner  to  see  why  his  insurance  costs  more 
or  less  than  his  neighbor's,  so  that  the  suspi- 
cion, as  well  as  the  practice,  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination  may  be  removed. 

To  the  country  merchant  occupying  a  frame 
building  with  other  frame  buildings  on  both 
sides  it  is  explained  that  the  exposure  risk  is 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  his  friend  across 
the  street  who  occupies  a  good  brick  building, 
and  that  he  must  pay  for  this  extra  risk.  The 
coimtry  shopman  or  the  farmer  who  installs 
a  gasolene  motor  is  made  to  see  that  he  ther^ 
by  increases  the  fire  hazard  which  necessitates 
a  higher  rate.  Iowa  and  Illinois  farmers 
must  pay  extra  because  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  lightning  causes  more  fires 
there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
while  in  the  South,  where  negro  labor  is  em- 
ployed, the  fire  hazard  is  shown  by  experience 
to  be  greater  than  elsewhere.  In  short,  the 
insurance  companies  are  at  pains  to  make 
clear  to  their  patrons  the  fact  that  there  are 
substantial  reasons  why  rates  vary  widely. 

City  policy  holders  are  led  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  fire  prevention  when  they  are  taxed 
for  failure  to  install  safeguards.  For  exam- 
ple, a  certain  building,  fireproof,  seventeen 
stories  high,  in  New  York  City  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  mercantile  firms  would 
pay  243^2  cents  per  Sioo  on  the  building  were 
it  not  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers  and 
automatic  fire  alarms.  As  it  is  it  pays  lo 
cents.  The  toi>floor  tenant  woiild  have  to 
pay  $1,533  per  $100  on  his  stock  if  it  were  not 
for  the  automatic  sprinklers,  alarms,  and 
watchmen;  but  now  he  gets  of!  with  a  rate 
of  70  cents. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  rate-making  function 
to  bring  to  bear  every  proper  kind  of  pressure 
and  inducement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hazard  and  the  reduction  of  the  fire  waste. 


So  successful  has  this  work  been  that  Man- 
ager Robb  was  able  to  report  last  October 
that  the  Exchange  had  done  almost  mort 
than  any  other  agency  both  to  improve  tk 
quality  of  so-called  fireproof  constnicticm  by 
charging  for  defects  and  encouraging,  by  ib 
low  fireproof  building  rates,  the  muJti{^ 
tion  of  standard  fireproof  structures  and  tk 
breaking  up  of  great  areas  of  conflagratioi 
breeders. 

Undoubtedly  insurance  rates  are  a  great 
deal  higher  than  they  should  be,  but  it  is  ik% 
the  fault  of  the  insurance  companies.  Tk 
way  to  reduce  rates  was  pointed  out  to  tk 
National  Conservation  Congress  at  St  Pai 
last  September  by  a  special  committee  <^  tk 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  tk 
following  reconunendations: 

1.  The  public  should  be  brought  to  understaisi 
that  property  destroyed  by  fire  is  gone  forever  tod 
is  not  replaced  by  the  distribution  of  insurance, 
which  is  a  tax  collected  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  States  should  severally  adopt  and  p- 
force  a  building  code  which  shall  require  a  h^ 
type  of  safe  construction,  essentially  following  the 
code  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwntefs. 

3.  Municipalities  should  adopt  ordinances  gov- 
erning the  use  and  keeping  of  explosives,  espeaall) 
inflammable  commodities  and  other  special  hazards, 
such  as  electric  wiring,  the  storing  of  refuse,  waste, 
packing  material,  etc.,  in  buildings,  yards  or  area- 
ways,  and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  such  onii- 
nances. 

4.  The  States  should  severally  establi^  and 
supp>ort  the  office  of  fire  marshal  and  confer  on  the 
fire  marshal  by  law  the  right  to  examine  under 
oath,  to  enter  premises  and  to  make  arrests,  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  examine  into  the 
cause  and  origin  of  all  fires,  and  when  crime  ha*^ 
been  committed  requiring  the  facts  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  grand  jury  or  proper  indicting  bod). 

5.  In  all  cities  tnere  should  be  a  paid,  well- 
disciplined  non-political  fire  department  adequateh.' 
equipped  with  modern  apparatus. 

6.  An  adequate  water  system  with  proper  de- 
tribution  and  pressure  should  be  installed  and 
maintained.  In  the  larger  cities  a  separate  higJ^ 
pressure  water  system  for  fire  extinguishing  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  to  diminish  the  extreme  imnu- 
nence  of  general  conflagrations. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  INSANITY 

BY  HOMER  FOLKS 

(Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York) 


i  MONG  the  stories  and  traditions  which 
^  make  up  the  gossip  of  every  hamlet  and 
illage,  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  is  that 
30ut  the  man  who  "  went  crazy."  The  men 
>  they  talk  at  their  work,  the  women  in  their 
oiiseholdSy  and  the  children  on  their  way  to 
nd  from  school,  pass  on  from  one  to  another 
le  account  of  the  strange  doings  of  a-  man 
ho  tried  to  harness  his  team  to  the  wagon, 
Tong'-end  foremost,  or  to  drive  into  the  barn 
dthout  opening  the  doors,  or  who  thought 
he  angels  were  talking  to  him,  or  that  dev- 
s  were  after  him,  or  who  chased  children, 
^r  who  imexpectedly  attacked  a  friend.  The 
edtal  usually  ends  with  the  phrase,  **and 
hey  had  to  take  him  ofif  to  an  asylimi." 

It  is  for  many  reasons  imfortimate  that 
hb  kindly  removal  of  the  afflicted  person  to 
I  hospital  in  which  he  may  be  humanely  cared 
or,  iMt)tected  from  injury  to  himself  or  others 
md  receive  the  best  of  medical  treatment, 
removes  him  from  further  observation  by  the 
:ommunity.  The  lessons  which  would  be 
learned  by  each  community  if  its  insane  were 
cared  for  in  its  own  sight,  so  to  speak,  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable.  If  p)eople  generally 
saw  more  of  the  insane  after  the  first  onset  of 
the  disease  they  would  learn  many  things 
which  now  are  known  only  to  a  few.  They 
would  learn,  for  instance,  that  most  of  the 
insane  are  practically  harmless;  that  mental 
troubles  differ  greatly  in  degree  and  in  kind; 
and  that  patience,  kindness,  and  sympathy 
are  the  chief  factors  in  heahng  the  diseases  of 
the  mind  as  in  healing  many  other  ills.  The 
seriousness  of  the  affliction,  and  the  burden 
which  it  imposes  on  the  community  would  be 
inore  fidly  realized,  and  there  woiild  be  read- 
ier appreciation  of  the  importance  of  any  new 
light  thrown  by  science  upon  the  nature, 
origin,  and  preventability  of  insanity. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  most  persons  to 
know  that  the  number  of  insane  persons  in 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  on  January  i, 
1904  (no  later  figures  are  available  for  the 
country  as  a  whole)  was  not  less  than  150,151. 
This  was  more  than  double  the  number  in 
1890,  which  was  74,028.  From  1904  to  1910 
the  insane  in  hospitals  in  New  York  alone 
increased  25  per  cent.    It  is  safe  to  say  that 


the  insane  now  in  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  number  at  least  200,000.  These  un- 
fortunates, if  gathered  together  in  one  place, 
would  make  up  a  city  approximately  the  size 
of  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Denver,  or 
Louisville,  The  population  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  in  1910  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  number  of  insane  in  the  United  States 
in  1904.  The  population  of  Nevada  and 
Wyoming  in  19 10  together  is  about  equal  to 
the  population  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  the  United  States.  The  total  annual  cost 
of  caring  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000  per  year. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
It  is,  of  course,  entirely  impossible  for  any 
one  of  us  to  appreciate  such  totals.  If  we 
recall  the  distress  in  any  household  in  which 
insanity  has  developed,  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  the  anguish  of  his  family  and  friends, 
the  loss  of  his  earnings,  with  in  many  cases 
the  resulting  pinch  of  poverty,  we  will  ac- 
knowledge our  inability  to  fully  measure  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  calamity  in 
one  single  instance.  By  what  process  of 
mental  arithmetic  shall  we  multiply  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  one  such  story  of  loss 
and  suffering? 

WHAT  DO  WE   KNOW  ABOUT  THE  CAUSES   OF 
INSANITY? 

If  we  have  the  least  sympathy  with  our 
fellow  human  beings  upon  whom  this  afflic- 
tion may  fall  directly  or  indirectly,  or  if  we 
think  of  the  extraordinary  results  in  social 
betterment  which  could  be  had  from  the 
expenditure  of  this  $50,000,000  per  annum, 
if  it  could  be  used  for  the  common  good,  we 
must  quickly  see  that  the  phrase,  **the  pre- 
vention of  insanity*'  expresses  a  hope,  the 
fulfillment  of  which  would  be  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  the  human  race.  Important, 
if  true.  Skepticism  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
first  impression  of  many.  Of  all  the  ills  that 
afflict  human  kind,  insanity  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  most  mysterious;  sudden  in 
its  onset,  proceeding  from  no  known  cause, 
irrational,  unpredictable,  indefinable;  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mysterious  en- 
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trance  into  the  human  frame  of  devils  or  the 
influence,  unseen,  mysterious,  but  effective 
and  terrible,  of  witches.  All  the  force  of  tradi- 
tion and  instinctive  feeling  is  against  the 
probability  of  the  preventability  of  insanity. 

The  writer,  accustomed  to  visiting  public 
institutions  of  all  kinds  for  two  decades,  casu- 
ally remarked  to  the  medical  superintendent 
of  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane  which  he 
was  inspecting  some  two  years  ago,  looking 
about  at  hundreds  of  patients,  "  I  suppose  you 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  what  brings 
all  these  people  here/* 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  superintendent,  "we 
know  perfectly  well  what  brings  many  of 
them  here.  As  to  others,  we  can  make  a  good 
guess,  and  as  to  still  others,  we  know  but 
little."  He  then  detailed,  in  the  course  of 
two  hours*  conversation,  something  of  the 
extent  and  limitations  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  insanity.  Other  physi- 
cians, experienced  in  the  care  of  mental  dis- 
ease, were  questioned  and  a  surprising  agree- 
ment was  found.  All  of  the  physicians  con- 
nected with  hospitals  for  the  insane  or  having 
a  large  practice  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  seemed  to  be  in  entire 
accord  as  to  the  direct,  specific,  immistakable 
causes  of  certain  forms  of  insanity.  In  talking 
about  these  causes  they  used  language  which 
the  layman  could  understand  perfectly.  In 
speaking  of  certain  other  causes  their  language 
was  involved,  technical,  peculiar,  and  left 
upon  the  layman  the  final  impression  that, 
perhaps,  after  all,  they  did  not  really  know. 

SERIOUS  EFFORTS  FOR   PREVENTION 

To  one  engaged  for  years  in  practical 
efforts  for  social  betterment,  it  is  instinctive 
that  knowledge  should  be  applied.  If  the 
causes  of  insanity  are  now  known,  it  admits 
of  no  argument  that,  if  these  causes  are  within 
human  control,  a  serious  effort  should  be 
made  forthwith  to  control  them.  Here  and 
there,  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and 
elsewhere,  this  set  of  facts  has  been  recog- 
nized at  about  the  same  time,  and  this  recog- 
nition has  crystallized  into  definite  move- 
ments for  the  "prevention  of  insanity,"  not 
of  all  insanity,  of  course,  but  of  such  insanity 
as  is  due  to  causes  which  are  known  and  which 
are  removable. 

In  New  York  this  movement  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  including  men  and  women, 
laymen  and  physicians.  Another  Committee 
of  this  same  association  has  carried  on  for 
the  past  three  years  a  particularly  successful 


camjmign  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
which  was  described  in  the  Review  of  R£r 
VIEWS  for  April,  1910.  Through  the  vohm- 
tary  contributions  of  individuals  a  fund  d 
$10,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  three  yeaxs 
is  being  collected  for  the  prevention  oi  m- 
sanity,  or  for  the  promotion  of  mental  health; 
and  an  executive  secretary  has  been  at  wort 
for  several  months.  A  serious  effort  is  beiiig 
made  to  change  the  current  of  tradidon  and  tbr 
attitude  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  Empin: 
State  toward  the  subject  of  mental  disease. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  these  causes  01 
insanity?  While  the  layman  is  apt  to  speak 
of  insanity  as  though  it  were  some  one  dis- 
ease, the  physician  instinctively  refers  to  it 
in  a  manner  which  suggests  a  group  of  more  or 
less  imrelated  diseases,  proceeding  from  dif- 
ferent causes,  running  chfferent  courses,  dif- 
fering widely  as  to  curability,  and  having  in 
common  only  the  fact  of  mental  disturbance. 

THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  PARESIS 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  '"»rms  erf 
insanity  is  that  which  is  popularly  kn  ^wn  as 
"softening  of  the  brain"  and  is  known  sden- 
tiffcally  as  paresis,  or  general  paralysis.  This 
particular  form  of  insanity  is  absolutely  incur- 
able by  any  means  now  known  to  the  medical 
profession.  Those  afflicted  with  it  suffer  grad- 
ual but  complete  mental  and  physical  decay. 
Xhe  very  substance  of  the  brain  and  its^pcir- 
ance  become  changed.  These  unfortunates 
live  but  a  few  years.  During  the  past  year, 
600  men  were  admitted  to  State  ho^itals  i<s 
the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York,  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease, — 17  per  cent,  of  all  the 
men  who  were  admitted;  and  263  women,  or 
8  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  admitted. 

The  medical  profession  knows  that  of 
which,  to  the  present  time,  the  avoage  lay- 
man has  had  no  intimation  whatever,  that 
this  disease  is  in  substantially  every  case,  if 
not  in  every  case,  caused  by  an  earlier  disease 
which  untU  just  now  it  has  been  thought 
improper  to  mention  in  polite  society  and 
which  most  newspapers  will  not  refer  to, 
sj^hilis.  Sj^hilis  is  a  germ  disease.  It  is 
usually  acquired  in  the  course  of  immoral 
habits,  though  one  may  get  it  innocent'- 
Every  man  and  boy  should  know  that  by 
yielding  to  the  temptation  which  comes 
sooner  or  later  to  almost  every  man  and  boy, 
to  go  with  immoral  women,  he  is  exposing 
himself  to  the  probability  of  getting  tlus  dis- 
ease, which  may  result  years  after  in  incur- 
able insanity.  One  of  the  most  rqrataUe 
physicians  in  New  York  City,  of  wide  experi- 
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tee  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  vouches  for 
le  truthhihiess  of  the  following  statement: 

Recently,  there  died  in  one  of  the  private  insti- 
ttons  for  the  insane  in  this  State,  a  man  in  the 
ime  of  life,  who  had  previously  had  vigorous 
Alth,  and  was  temperate,  of  good  character, 
Lpfttly  married,  and  the  father  of  a  child.  He 
as  a  graduate  of  a  large  universitv,  and  had  large 
eans  which  he  had  inherited  and  had  added  to  by 
icceas  in  business.  The  infection,  of  which  gen- 
al  paralysis  was  the  final  outcome  several  years 
ter  he  was  considered  perfectly  recovered  from 
le  infection,  was  contracted  when  he  entered  col- 
ge  and  was  the  result  of  a  reprehensible  prank 
'  some  of  his  fellow  students.  They  undertook  to 
litiate  him  into  some  of  the  demoralizing  features 
hich  occasionally  enter  into  student  life,  and,  to 
is  undoing,  ended  by  leaving  him  in  a  state  of 
icohotic  intoxication  in  a  disorderly  house. 

Over  the  door  of  every  immoral  resort 
light  truthfully  be  himg  '^  Incurable  insanity 
lay  be  contracted  here."  If  self-respect,the 
lesire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  influ- 
nce  of  religious  training,  and  the  attractions 
iC  home  life  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
ind  of  wrong-doing,  the  danger  of  con- 
tacting a  disease  which  may  result  in  incur- 
ible  insanity  should  be  sufficient.  Who  can 
bubt  that  if  these  facts  were  generally 
mown  to  the  public,  as  they  are  known  to 
>hyadaiis  familiar  with  mental  disease, 
hey  would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
.'onduct  of  the  average  man? 

THE  RELATION  OF  ALCOHOL  TO  INSANITY 

Among  the  various  types  of  insanity,  of 
which  at  least  a  dozen  might  be  enumerated, 
three  are  so  directly  traceable  to  a  particular 
cause  that,  though  differing  in  important 
aspects,  they  are  known  collectively  as  the 
dcokoUc  insanities.  No  hospital  physician 
questions  the  direct  relation  of  cause  and 
^ect  between  alcohol  and  these  three  types 
of  insanity.  There  are  other  forms  of  insan- 
ity to  which  the  use  of  alcohol  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  contributing  cause  to  an  extent 
as  yet  imdefined  and  imcertain.  But  as  to 
these  three  types  of  insanity  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinicm.  They  are  due  directly 
and  exclusively  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  Its 
discontinuance  may  be  followed  by  recovery; 
its  continued  use  means  to  these  patients 
insanity  and  early  death.  Here  again  the 
proportion  of  men  admitted  to  hospitals  for 
the  insane  suffering  from  the  alcohoUc  insani- 
ti«  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  women, 
Wng,  roughly  speaking,  20  per  cent,  of  the 
men  admitted  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  women. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
the  other  organizations  engaged  in  the  pre- 


vention of  insanity  are  not  temperance 
societies;  they  were  not  formed  in  die  first 
instance  by  people  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  temperance  question;  or  k 
so  interested,  that  interest  found  e:q)ression 
in  other  directions.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, when  every  person  desirous  of  promot- 
ing the  health  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  men 
and  in  preventing  disease,  and  especially  the 
great  scourges  of  tuberoilosis  and  insanity, 
must  join  hands  in  furthering  whatever 
methods  stand  the  test  of  practicability  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  exploitation  of 
the  weakness  of  human  beings  for  profit.  Let 
us  recognize,  once  for  all,  that  liquors  are  not 
made  to  be  drunk,  but  to  be  sold;  that  the 
most  difficult  factor  in  the  problem  of  intem- 
perance is  not  the  man  who  wants  to  drink, 
but  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  drinks. 

VAKIOUS     TENDENCIES     AND     ABNORMALITIES 

There  is  another  group  of  causes  of  insanity 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  by-products  of 
other  diseases.  Typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
influenza,  fever  following  childbirth,  and 
some  other  diseases,  occasionally  leave  the 
system  so  weakened  that  the  poison  produced 
within  the  body  interferes  with  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain.  A  nervous  and  men- 
tal breakdown  follows  the  earlier  disease. 
Particularly  when  such  a  disease  is  accom- 
panied by  profoimd  discouragement,  anxiety, 
fear  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  family  or  f  rien<b, 
or  fear  of  the  poorhouse,  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  mental  disturbance.  In  fact, 
every  effort  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
public  health,  the  control  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, the  securing  of  a  pure  food  and  water  sup- 
ply, of  healthful  conditions  of  work  in  factories, 
and  of  sanitary  conditions  in  homes,  hdps  to 
prevent  mental  as  well  as  physical  diseases. 

Certain  other  forms  of  insanity,  which  are 
not  clearly  imderstood,  appear  to  be  due  to 
what  are  called  "bad  mental  habits."  The 
healthy  and  usual  state  of  mind  is  one  of  at 
least  moderate  satisfaction  with  life.  Diffi- 
ctdties,  troubles,  obstacles,  and  anxieties 
come  to  us  all,  but  ordinarily  we  overcome 
them  and  find  satisfaction  and  reasonable 
comfort  in  our  every-day  occupations.  We 
enjoy  our  work,  our  homes,  our  social  life. 
To  some  persons,  however,  the  bad  in  life 
seems  to  outweigh  the  good.  Reflection 
tends  to  become  attracted  to  the  things  that 
are  morbid,  depressing,  disturbing,  not  to  the 
things  that  are  restful,  elevating,  inspiring. 
Along  with  this  goes  the  tendency  to  conceal 
one's  inner  thoughts,  to  be  unusually  sensi- 
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tive,  suspicious,  to  cherish  slights,  injuries, 
disappointments,  to  lose  interest  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  in  simple  pleasiu*es, 
and  to  delight  in  the  things  that  are  secretive, 
forbidden,  unnatural,  solitary. 

All  these  things  are  part  of  a  process  of 
deterioration  which,  if  continued,  tends  to 
develop  insanity.  Whether  they  are,  as 
many  believe,  actual  causes,  or  whether  they 
are  but  the  symptoms  of  imderlying  causes 
far  down  in  our  physical  or  mental  make-ups, 
we  are  not  sure.  Every  one  of  us  knows, 
however,  that  to  some  extent  our  "feelings" 
are  subject  to  control,  that  we  can  "give  up 
to"  our  feelings  of  disappointment,  weari- 
ness, and  anxiety;  or  we  can  "throw  them 
off"  and  resolutely  go  about  our  duties  and 
"lose  ourselves"  in  our  work  and  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  What  is  not  generally 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  apparently  these 
very  processes  of  "giving  up  to"  our  feelings, 
of  cherishing  slights,  of  brooding,  of  solitari- 
ness, are  departiures  from  the  normal  life  which, 
if  persisted  in,  do  actually  result  in  profound 
and  often  irreparable  mental  disturbances. 

There  are  two  facts  which  to  the  average 
man  and  in  the  current  tradition  are  supposed 
to  account  for  a  large  volimie  of  insanity. 
These  are  overwork  and  heredity.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  these  fac- 
tors ever  directly  causes  insanity.  Work, 
even  severe  and  long  continued,  imaccom- 
panied  by  worry,  is  rarely  a  cause  of  nervous 
or  mental  disease. 

Heredity  plays  an  important  but  a  second- 
ary r61e.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  number 
of 'persons  actually  directly  inherit  insanity. 
One  may  inherit  mental  instability,  a  tend- 
ency toward  insanity,  just  as  he  may  in- 
herit a  tendency  toward  weak  lungs.  If,  in 
my  ancestors,  there  were  cases  of  mental  dis- 
ease, there  is  every  reason  on  my  part  for 
taking  special  care  of  my  health,  but  there  is 
also  every  reason  for  not  being  unduly  or 
e^^ecially  alarmed.  This  tendency  toward 
insanity  may  and  probably  will  lie  dormant 
during  my  entire  life,  if  I  take  pains  to  con- 
serve my  bodily  strength  and  vigor,  to  form 
healthful  and  temperate  habits,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary anxiety,  and  to  live  a  simple,  nor- 
mal life.  The  great  majority  of  my  ancestors 
were  sane,  the  great  trend  of  my  inheritance, 
therefore,  is  toward  health  and  sanity  and 
not  toward  disease. 

PRACTICAL  PREVENTIVE   WORK 


It  would  be  impossible  to  find  eight  ©ec 
whose  names  would  carry  greater  weight  with 
These  being  the  causes  of  insanity,  what  the  medical  profession  in  the  Empire  State  (W 
can  be  done  about  them?    How  far  can  this  any  subject  having  to  do  with  nervous  ^ 


knowledge  find  actual  application?  If  pn^ 
ventable,  how  can  insanity  be  preveoted'' 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  goieial  od- 
line  between  the  movement  for  the  prevca- 
tion  of  tuberculosis  and  that  for  the  pcevt& 
tion  of  insanity.  Probably  this  will  ako  hdc 
true  of  future  movements  for  the  prevcntica 
of  other  diseases.  Two  distinct  lines  arc  iii- 
dicated  from  the  outset.  One,  the  gcoen 
education  of  the  public  as  to  the  natmt 
cause,  and  modes  of  prevention  of  the  disca«. 
and  the  other  its  earlier  detection  and  treat 
ment.  The  one  proceeds  upon  the  perfecth 
safe  assumption  that  if  p>e(^le  generally 
understand  the  facts  they  iwll,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  adjust  their  lives  accordingly. 
People  prefer  health  to  sickness,  sanity  tc 
insanity,  freedom  to  incarceration.  If  mc! 
and  boys  know  that  consorting  with  prosd- 
tutes  is  very  likely  to  mean  syphilis,  and  tlut 
syphilis  may  mean  paresis  and  eariy  dcatfc 
there  will  be  less  of  consorting  with  prosu- 
tutes.  If  people  generally  know  that  tk 
habitual  and  excessive  use  of  alcohol  leads 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  every  year  t" 
the  doors  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  thst 
will  be  fewer  instances  of  the  habitual  and 
excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Man  is  a  reasoning 
animal.  He  does  not  bum  his  finger  twice 
in  the  same  fire.  He  is  not  wholly  rationi 
but  he  tends  to  be  rational,  and  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  inform  him. 

AN   EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

On  this  safe  and  sure  basis  the  State  Chan- 
ties Aid  Association,  has  outlined  and  is  cam 
ing  into  effect,  a  movement  for  popular  edu- 
cation, along  scientific  lines  and  by  soudc 
psychological  methods,  as  to  the  causes  anji 
prevention  of  insanity.  As  one  factor  in  tht 
educational  movement,  a  short  leaflet  hat 
been  prepared,  stating  in  simple  language  tht 
essential  facts  as  to  ^e  causes  of  insanity  *^ 
far  as  they  are  now  known.  This  leaflet  f 
imique  in  that,  though  dealing  with  a  subject 
of  exceptional  complexity  and  obscurity,  it 
bears  the  following  endorsement: 

We  have  read  the  foregoing  pamphlet  and  find  « 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  present  scientific  »b- 
thority: 

Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D.  Fred.  Peterson, M.D. 

Albert  Warren  Ferris.  M.D.  Wm.  L.  Russell,  M-D 
August  Hoch,  M.  D.  Bernard  Sachs,  M.D 

William  Mabon,  M.D.  M.  A.  Starr,  M.D. 
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mental  diseases.  Drs.  Dana,  Sachs,  and  Starr 
are  all  eminent  experts  in  mental  diseases. 
Dr.  Ferris  is  president  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Limacy,  and  Drs.  Peterson  and 
Mabon  have  each  held  this  office.  Dr. 
Russell  was  formerly  State  Medical  Inspec- 
tor. Dr.  Hoch  is  Director  of  the  Psychiatric 
Institute  on  Ward's  Island.  The  fact  that 
tiiey  have  been  able  to  agree  on  such  a  state- 
ment is  in  itself  of  tremendous  significance. 
The  average  medical  practitioner,  and  cer- 
tainly the  average  layman,  may  well  accept 
without  anxiety  or  question  a  pronouncement 
from  such  a  source. 

This  leaflet  is  being  printed  not  by  hun- 
dreds, or  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  is  being  plg^ced  in  the  hands  of 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  through  every 
form  of  organization  willing  to  help  in  distrib- 
uting it.  It  has  been  sent  to  every  physician 
in  the  State,  to  the  principal  of  every  public 
school,  to  all  clergymen,  college  presidents 
and  faculties,  superintendents  of  dty  schools, 
health  officers,  county  school  commissioners, 
secretaries  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  to  officers  of  labor 
unions,  proprietors  of  factories,  department 
stores,  laundries,  to  dty  offidals,  officers  of  the 
local  granges,  officers  of  fraternal  orders;  in 
short,  to  all  the  various  t)rpes  of  organizations 
that  are  willing  to  promote  such  an  effort 
for  the  public  good.  • 

The  newspapers  of  the  State  are  being  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time  with  material  stating 
and  restating  the  essential  facts.  Not  too 
frequently,  for  those  concerned  in  this  move- 
ment are  aware  that  it  might  be  quite  possible 
for  the  commimity  to  thmk  too  much  about 
its  mental  health.  The  campaign  must  pro- 
ceed with  all  i>atience.  The  adjustment  to 
the  newer  attitudes  must  be  made  slowly. 
We  are  not  yet  consulting  the  monthly  record 
of  admissions  to  State  hospitals  hoping  to 
6nd  any  diminution  due  to  oiu-  efforts,  and 
shall  not  do  so  for  many  weary  but  hop>eful 
months  to  come. 

TRAINING  IN  DETECTION  OF  SYMPTOMS 

As  in  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  so  also  in 
the  insanity  campaign,  a  second  line  of  effort, 
paralleling  the  first  from  the  start,  is  the 
establishment  of  specific  agendes  for  the 
earlier  detection  of  the  disease  and  its  earlier 
treatment.  Just  as  the  average  practitioner 
does  not  recognize  tuberculosis  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  the  average  man  does  not  know 
that  anything  is  wrong  with  him  until  it  is 
often  too  late  for  him  to  regain  the  lost 
ground,  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis;  so  in  the 


case  of  insanity.  The  average  medical  prac- 
titioner knows  very  little  of  the  early  symp- 
toms of-  mental  disorder.  The  average 
household,  office,  or  workshop  thinks  only 
that  this  or  that  individual  is  queer  or 
moody,  but  does  not  regard  these  facts  as 
requiring  any  further  attention,  or  as  p)Ossibly 
suggesting  conditions  that  need  treatment. 
Just  as  the  layman  has  to  be  taught  that  a 
persistent  cough,  a  little  fever  each  afternoon 
and  a  general  feeling  of  weariness  may  mean 
tuberculosis,  so  he  must  be  taught  that  cer- 
tain other  things  may  mean  a  departure  from 
the  normal  mental  life,  and  require  skilled 
help  and  a  change  in  the  manner  of  living. 
Just  as  every  dty  is  coming  to  have  its  tuber- 
culosis dispensary  at  which  any  person  may 
secure  expert  examination  of  his  lungs,  so 
every  considerable  center  of  population 
shoidd  have  an  agency  to  which  any  person 
could  be  taken  quietly  and  unobtrusivdy  for 
advice  as  to  peculiarities  in  mental  habit  or 
disposition  or  attitude  toward  life,  which  may 
incficate  the  beginnings  of  mental  disorder. 
Spedal  dispensaries  for  the  earlier  recognition 
and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  exist  in 
many  fordgn  dties  and  in  a  few  American 
dties.  They  have  a  clear  field  of  usefulness 
and  undoubtedly  as  the  medical  profession 
plants  such  outposts  in  that  little  explored 
field,  the  congested  centers  of  dty  popula- 
tion, the  dispensary  or  dinic  for  nervous  and 
mentaPdiseases  will  be  one  of  its  important 
fadlities. 

KEEP  TIIE  DEVILS  OUT 

No  other  fact  in  modem  sodal  life  is  so 
hop>eful  as  these  various  movements  for  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Piously  daiming  to 
value  human  life  above  all  else,  we  have  for 
generation  after  generation,  by  our  acts,  de- 
nied our  words.  We  have  failed  to  do  the 
things  which  would  preserve  human  life. 
The  little  white  hearse  calls  at  the  door  for  one 
in  five  of  the  babies  bom  in  the  great  dties. 
The  great  white  plague  has  taken  from  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  of  all  those  dying  in  middle 
life.  Insanity  has  filled  great  hospitals  imtil 
teeming  p)opulations  are  thus  set  apart.  We 
have  suffered  all  these  things  to  be  done  be- 
cause the  lines  of  responsibility  were  not 
clearly  defined, — ^because  the  facts  were  not 
clear  beyond  all  p>ossibility  of  doubt.  This 
comfortable  margin  of  uncertainty  affords  us 
refuge  no  longer.  Sdence  points  at  us  its 
finger  and  says,  "Thou  art  the  man.  Thou 
art  thy  brother's  keeper."  We  now  know 
not  only  that  we  are  our  brother's  keepers. 
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but  we  know  how  to  keep  him ;  how  to  pro-  years  are  to  be  pitied,  chiefly  because  they  vil 

tect  him;  how  to  conserve  his  life  forces.    We  not  live  to  see  the  wonders  which  will  be  ac- 

know  how  to  build  up  a  strong,  vigorous  race,  complished  within  the  next  quarter-ceBtwy 

fit  to  live;  fit  to  build  up  a  great  nation;  fit  in  the  contrc^  of  the  great  ills  which  have 

for  great  deeds  of  constructive  social  life;  fit  afficted  mankind  through  centuries  of  wewi- 

to  promote  the  education,  uplifting,  strength-  ness  and   of   suffering,    and    among    than 

ening  of  the  masses,  not  simply  of  the  few.  insanity.    The  devils  are  not  to  be  cast  o«t. 

Those  who  have  already  passed  threescore  they  are  to  be  kept  from  getting  in. 


THE   FEDERAL   REGULATION   OF 
AMERICAN   RAILROADS 

BY  CHARLES  H.  MARSHALL 


[The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  had  much  experience  in  dealine  with  the  traffic  problems  of 
Western  railroads.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  under  tbc  btt 
CoUis  P.  Huntington,  and  later  served  as  General  Eastern  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  (in  New  Yoct) 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad. — Thb  EorroR.] 


pRIOR  to  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate 
^  Commerce  law,  April  5,  1887,  railroad 
traffic  rates  (both  passenger  and  freight)  were 
administered  through  traffic  associations. 
These  assemblies  were  composed  of  traffic 
officials  who  were  in  charge  of  specified  terri- 
tories. For  instance,  the  traffic  east  of  the 
Mississq>pi  River  was  governed  by  a  body 
of  railroad  men  known  as  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  by  various  organizations,  which  in- 
cluded the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Asso- 
ciation, the  Colorado  and  Utah  Traffic  Bu- 
reau, the  Texas  Traffic  Association,  and  the 
Transcontinental  Association. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  traffic  organ- 
izations were  the  Joint  Traffic  Association, 
governing  rates  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  the  Transcontinental  Association. 

The  results  'anticipated  by  both  the 
freight-traffic  officials  and  the  passenger- 
traffic  men  of  the  roads  comprising  these 
associations,  were  not  only  to  maintain  rates 
but  to  augment  freight  tonnage  and  passen- 
ger receipts,  respectively. 

RATE-CUTTING  UNDER  THE   OLD  REGIME 

To  accomplish  these  things  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  many  representatives  of  both 
departments  of  the  railroad  traffic  in  the 
field.  These  representatives  were  empow- 
ered to  cut  freight  rates;  and  passenger  rev- 
enues also  suffered  for  a  similar  reason. 
Weekly   and    monthly   meetings   of    traffic 


officials, — ostensibly  held  for  the  purpose  <rf 
maintaining  rates, — became  simply  deaum^ 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  passing  accusatioBS 
between  the  members,  one  against  another, 
as  to  the  violations  of  tariff  agreements;  and 
ended  with  promises  to  maintain  thercftfter 
the  integrity  of  published  rates. 

Every  ^bordinate  freight  and  ptassenf^ 
man  was  accoimtable  to  his  higH^  traffic 
official,  who  in  turn  was  responsible  to  the 
president  of  each  road,  for  shrinkage  d 
freight  tonnage  and  passenger  revenues. 

Freight-traffic  representatives  would  Xtayt 
traffic  meetings  pledging  maintenance  of  rates 
and  deliberatdy  go  to  shippers  and  tie  up 
business  for  weeks  and  even  months  in 
the  future  at  contract  concessions  from  the 
tariff. 

Passenger-traffic  officials  would  leave  thdr 
organization  meetings  and  deliver  bundles 
of  tickets  to  scalpers  and  brokers  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  price  lower  than  that  for  which 
the  public  could  piu"chase  them  at  the  au- 
thorized offices  of  the  various  roads. 

Also,\  the  ticket  agents  of  Eastern  roads 
were  authorized  to  cut  rates  on  passengo^ 
traffic  beyond  Chicago  and  the  Missbsippi 
River,  for  passenger  business  to  be  routed 
by  sp>edal  lines;  and  these  ticket  agents 
were  paid  monthly  vouchers  by  such  West- 
em  connecting  lines.  These  vouchers  agg^^ 
gated  large  amounts  and  were  commissiaits 
for  routing  the  business  over  such  lines  as 
were  competing  for  the  passenger  tral&c 
There  were  many  instances  where  ticket 
agents,  whose  monthly  salaries  were  nominal, 
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"eceived  checks  from  Western  connections 
ihat  augmented  their  income  into  the  thou- 
;ajids  per  month. 

Freight-traffic  wars  occurred  so  frequently 
that  there  were  almost  constant  calls  for 
meetings  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Hew  York,  and  other  centers  most  accessible 
to  traffic  officials. 

In  1883,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Eluntington  Southern  Pacific  route  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  the  other  transcontinental  roads 
then  existing,  namely,  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  F^, 
became  aware  that  their  tonnage  was  be- 
ing diverted  to  the  water-route,  through 
New  Orleans. 

In  those  days  rates  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  the  Pacific  Coast  were  based  on  a 
first-class  rate  of  six  dollars  per  one  hundred 
pounds  and  the  traffic  revenue  resultant 
therefrom  was  well  worth  fighting  for. 

During  1884-85,  a  freight  war  was  inau- 
giuated  that  reduced  freight  rates  to  a  basis 
of  about  one  dollar  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
without  regard  to  classification,  and  fifty 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  iron  and 
steel  products;  and  this  tremendous  shrink- 
age in  revenue  from  traffic  was  wasted  by 
the  transcontinental  transportation  com- 
panies. 

Similar  conditions  were  operative  on 
freight  traffic  between  competitive  points 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  tnmk-line 
railroad  agents  contracting  for  whatever  busi- 
ness they  could  secure,  at  rates  lower  than 
the  published  schedule. 

The  steamship  lines  operating  between 
Atlantic  ports  and  Gulf  ports; — assisted  by 
their  railway  connections  running  west  from 
New  Orleans  and  north  from  the  Texas 
coast, — were  constantly  fighting  for  the  ever- 
increasing  freight  traffic  to  Texas  points 
and  the  territory  beyond.  Rates  were  cor- 
re^x)ndingly  disturbed  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  interior  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centers  to  these  same  points 
of  destination.  A  general  chaotic  condition 
of  rate  demoralization  from  and  to  all  de- 
fined territories  within  the  United  States  ex- 
isted from  each  year's  beginning  to  its  end 
and  tranquillity  was  imknown. 

Aside  from  the  direct  cutting  of  rates,  an- 
nual passes  over  all  the  roads  were  demanded 
by  the  larger  shippers  and  trip  passes  could 
be  had  for  the  asking.  The  passenger  de- 
partments of  all  the  great  railway  systems 
were  being  operated  at  a  loss.  No  concep- 
tion of  these  dwarfed  revenues  is  possible 


without  considering  the  free  transp)ortation 
to  politicians  and  office-holders  of  every  de- 
gree in  the  nation.  States,  municipalities, 
villages,  and  counties, — ^also  passes  to  the 
clergy  and  their  families,  to  the  newspapers, 
for  advertising  and  other  considerations,  to 
the  employees  and  families  of  employees  of 
other  roads,  to  shipping  clerks,  traveling 
salesmen,  and  others. 

DISREGARD    OF    LAW 

These  were  the  prevailing  conditions  be- 
fore the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
act,  which  as  originally  framed  was  sufficient 
to  encompass  the  protection  of  the  stock- 
holders and  bond-holders  of  the  railroad ., 
with  the  elimination  of  such  ruinous  con- 
fficts  for  traffic.  But  since  then  we  have 
had  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  the  Elkins 
law  and  the  Hepburn  act,  every  one  of 
which  accelerates  the  power  and  forcefulness 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

For  many  months  and  even  years  after  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  law  was  passed  some 
railroads  disregarded  entirely  the  penalties 
connected  with  its  violation,  and  continued 
to  pay  rebates  on  freight,  commissions  to 
ticket  agents  and  "scalpers,"  and  to  give 
free  transportation  to  those  who  could  con- 
trol freight  tonnage. 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  few  of 
the  railways  gave  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
new  order  of  things  made  mandatory  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law,  until  the  indict- 
ment, prosecution,  and  conviction  of  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way at  St.  Louis,  for  giving  rebates,  early  in 
President  Harrison's  administration.  The 
moral  effect  of  this,  however,  yielded  no 
lasting  correction  of  these  illegal  practices, 
and  not  long  thereafter  the  situation  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  before  the  statute  became 
operative;  and  the  complexities  of  the  ques- 
tion of  distribution  of  tonnage  between  com- 
peting lines  again  confronted  the  railway 
traffic  associations.  At  about  this  time  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  entered  the  field 
as  a  competitor  for  transcontinental  business 
within  the  United  States,  and  a  new  problem 
was  introduced  to  the  transcontinental  lines 
of  this  country. 

After  these  periodical  belligerent  struggles 
between  the  railways  for  tonnage  had  run 
their  profitless  coiurse,  traffic  managers  would 
meet,  dismiss  their  latent  irritation,  and 
adopt  some  cohesive  plan  for  restoring  pub^ 
lished  rates;  and  the  " rate  war  "  would  again 
be  an  event  of  the  past,  until  implacable  dis- 
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trust  of  each  other  on  the  part  of  these  offi- 
cials would  project  another  rate  war. 

Actual  reformation  was  never  possible 
through  the  illogical  makeshifts  of  these  oft- 
recurring  conferences.  Adequate  relief  could 
be  sectured  only  through  the  masterful  en- 
forcement of  Uie  Conmierce  act,  and  this 
actually  has  come  to  pass  after  the  lapse  of 
years, — through  the  painstaking  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission. 

-  ENFORCEMENT  SECURED  BY  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

Rebates  and  free  transportation  now  exist 
only  as  history,  and  have  been  expunged 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  railroad  man,  as 
well  as  the  shipper.  All  of  the  old-time  sub- 
terfuges for  manipulating  rates  have  been 
abandoned,  such  as  free  storage  of  freight  on 
docks,  in  cars  or  in  freight  stations;  absorp- 
tion of  demurrage  and  lighterage  charges; 
absorption  of  fictitious  "  arbitraries,"  from 
so-called  p)oints  of  origin,  up  to  steamship 
piers  on  freight  for  shipment  via  "water  and 
rail";  under-billing  in  weight  and  under- 
classification;  false  description  of  contents  of 
packages;  filing  of  fictitious  claims  for  loss 
or  damage  and  their  payment  through  con- 
nivance of  the  railways.  All  these  unlawful 
expedients  to  stimulate  business  were  made 
impossible  by  the  never-ending  vigilance  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
recruited  a  detective  or  investigating  force 
from  experienced  railroad  traffic  men  through- 
out the  United  States.  By  this  plan  the 
technical  unraveling  of  violations  of  the  Com- 
merce act  was  centered  in  the  hands  of 
trained  men. 

OLD  ABUSES  DONE  AWAY  WITH 

The  indiscriminate  issuance  of  passes  to 
public  officials,  politicians,  shippers,  consign- 
ees, "drummers,"  and  railroad  employees 
without  official  title,  has  absolutely  ter- 
minated. Special  legislation  has  driven  the 
ticket  "scalper"  from  his  occupation.  The 
luxury  and  celerity  and  safety  of  traveling 
have  been  augmented  emphatically. 

Railway  traffic  associations  are  now  bu- 
reaus, devoted  to  uniformity  and  unanimity 
of  legal  action;  the  standardizing  of  tariffs 
and  division  sheets;  and  the  non-combative 
adjustment  of  perplexing  problems.  The 
traffic  manager  is  no  longer  harassed  by  the 
question  of  a  shrinkage  in  freight  tonnage  or 


in  passenger  revenues,  for  the  reason  that 
his  chief  executive  has  already  tested  the 
pulse  of  business  conditions  and  cia 
interpret  the  correct  causes  ther^cx*  b 
advance. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  ail  the  nil- 
ways  willingly  conformed  eventually  to  those 
sections  of  the  Commerce  act  repreasbf 
rebates  and  free  tran^>ortation.  Thdr  ac- 
ceptance of  conditions  was  gradual,  but  ulti- 
mately enforced  upon  them  by  the  tremendous 
number  of  indictments  and  convictions  and 
penalties  assessed  imder  the  provisions  <tf 
the  Commerce  act. 

Competitive  traffic  is  sought  for  much 
more  actively  now  than  ever  before,  but 
upon  the  advanced  ideas  of  superiority  d 
service  and  facilities,  whilst  the  personality 
of  freight  and  passenger  men  and  their  activ- 
ities figure  not  a  little  in  the  results. 

AUGMENTED  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

It  is  not  doubted,  but  is  in  fact  well  known, 
that  the  railways  have  expended  vast  sums 
for  improvements  during  the  past  decade. 
But  what  has  become  of  the  enormous  sums 
that  have  been  saved  by  the  increased 
receipts  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
since  the  roads  abandoned  their  practices 
of  formidable  waste  through  unlawf id  manip- 
ulation  of  rates  and  revenue?  Their  reckless- 
ness and  extravagance  have  been  unparal- 
leled in  these  respects.  A  large  {^ropcMtioo 
of  improvements  by  the  railroads  have  been 
independently  financed  and  there  is  appar- 
ently an  abundance  of  excess  funds  in  this 
country  for  future  demands  of  this  character. 
Local  as  well  as  competitive  traffic  is  increas- 
ing amazingly  and  thus  automatically  pro- 
vides the  railways  with  increased  busincs 
and  augmented  earnings,  no  portion  of  which 
is  now  wasted  by  rate  manipulation. 

The  decision  of  February  24,  191 1,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  denying 
certain  railroads  the  authority  to  advance 
their  freight  rates  between  certain  defined 
territories,  cannot  but  be  characterized  as 
just — ^and  will  eventually  be  so  regarded  by 
the  companies  affected  by  the  decision. 
This  is  inevitable  because  of  the  clause  in  the 
decision  conceding  the  advance  to  the  roads 
if  the  latter  are  fortified  to  conclusivdy  prove 
its  necessity. 

This  decision  confirms  the  belief  that  there 
is  operative  federal  regulation  of  the  rail- 
ways,— and  hence  at  once  annihilates  all 
question  of  federal  ownership. 
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WOMAN  AS  A  FACTOR   IN  THE   PEACE 

PROBLEM 


I 


T  is  a  useful  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  in  the  publication,  month  after 
nonth,  of  a  pamphlet  on  some  topic  calcu- 
ated  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
ion.  The  March  issue,  on  "  Woman  and  the 
Cause  of  Peace,"  by  the  Baron  d'Estour- 
lelles  de  Constant,  derives  additional  inter- 
est from  the  recent  visit  to  the  United  Stated 
>f  its  distinguished  author.  The  baron 
irges  that  in  man's  own  interest  it  is  most 
mportant  that  woman  should  be  free,  be- 
rause  it  is  man  who  is  most  degraded  by  the 
>resent  state  of  affairs.  After  remarking  that 
iie  real  Frenchwoman — ^not  the  Frenchwom- 
en of  the  novelists — ^is  "lost  to  view  behind 
iie  shining  personality  of  her  husband,  her 
ather,  her  son,"  and  that,  "subordinated  as 
;he  is  by  custom  and  law,  she  is  satisfied  if 
ihe  is  politely  treated  in  society  and  respected 
it  home";  that  the  Englishwoman  "de- 
nands  more;  she  worries  little  about  her  wel- 
are,  but,  in  the  middle  class  and  in  the  aris- 
locracy,  at  any  rate,  she  receives  more 
ronsideration,"  he  has  this  to  say  about 
tvoman  in  America: 


In  America  and  in  the  English  colonies  her 
:riumph  is  complete.  In  a  country  peopled  by  im- 
migration the  position  of  woman  rises  rapidly  as 
he  result  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  the  full 
:;xercise  of  her  responsibility.  She  could  not  live  at 
ill  if  the  general  interest  did  not  protect  her  ener- 
getically against  the  rigors  of  the  new  environ- 
ment. Through  her  are  kept  alive  the  memories 
ji  the  dbtant  fatherland,  of  the  forefathers,  of  the 
Abandoned  hearth;  she  is  the  hope  of  the  new  race; 
^he  is  the  Good  Fairy;  she  represents  comfort,  to 
say  nothing  of  charm.  It  is  not  astonishing  that 
she  should  turn  this  reversal  of  position  to  her  own 
profit  and  to  the  profit  of  her  children.  Within  a 
few  years,  I  have  seen  the  accomplishment  of  great 
idvances  in  America  in  the  education  of  women  and 
3f  children,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  in 
education  toward  Peace.  Nothing,  indeed,  com- 
pares in  importance  with  this  fundamental  work. 

Woman  now  rules  her  husband  and  the  child 
rules  the  household.  This  change  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  charming  story  of  an  American  grand- 
father at  a  family  dinner.  When  asked  if  he  liked 
the  chicken's  wing,  he  replied:  '*  I  have  never  tasted 
it.  When  1  was  a  youngster  it  went  to  our  parents; 
to-day  it  goes  to  our  children."  These  children, 
spoiled  though  some  of  them  may  be,  are  free 
beings.  At  a  memorable  meeting  in  New  York, 
when   I  spoke  to  an  audience  of  children,  they 


seemed  to  me  to  be  direct  heirs  of  the  generosity  of 
their  forefathers;  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
perhaps,  did  more  for  the  liberators  than  for  those 
who  were  freed. 

Baron  d^Estoumelles  believes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  woman  to-day  is  spreading,  and 
that  it  is  secretly  working  against  war,  as 
Joan  of  Arc  years  ago  worked  openly;  and 
this,  he  thinks,  is  why  the  influence  of  woman 
has  always  been  antagonized;  why  it  is  an- 
tagonized to-day  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
He  adds: 

It  is  not  enough  to  dominate  woman,  to  take 
advantage  of  her,  to  thrust  her  to  the  second  place. 
The  way  to  reduce  her  to  absolute  powerlessness 
and  to  take  from  her  the  right  and  even  the  desire 
to  protest,  is  to  bury  her  under  flowers,  to  debase 
her.  Of  course,  this  corruption  is  encouraged  by 
all  those  who  profit  by  it,  beginning  with  the  rich 
men's  sons  who  must  have  their  fling.  These  must 
sow  their  wild  oats,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  ' 
some  youth  is  hkving  its  fling  at  the  cost  of  other 
youth.  Thus  there  is  developed  a  whole  more  or 
less  unconscious  system  of  corruption,  working 
from  above  down,  from  those  who  ought  to  be 
furnishing  a  better  example.  There  is  actually  a 
business  of  pornography,  through  which  large  cor- 
porations are  enriching  themselves,  just  as  in  every 
country  the  city,  or  the  State  itself,  waxes  rich 
from  alcohol.  We  preach  abstinence,  and  we  de- 
nounce the  poison,  but  we  sell  it. 

Naturally  it  is  the  children  of  the  poor  and  de- 
fenseless wno  are  the  victims,  not  those  of  the  rich 
and  protected.  Young  girls,  hardly  more  than 
children,  fall  by  millions  into  the  net  which  is 
spread  forth  to  catch  them.  At  the  doors  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  workshop  they  are  greeted  by  a 
special  type  of  illustrated  literature  designed  to 
emphasize  their  isolation  and  unhappiness,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  turning  them  from  honest  lives. 
And  this  is  possible  because  of  the  indifference  of 
respectable  women,  who  sit  at  home,  and  of  the 
public  at  large,  who  know  nothing  about  it.  And 
still  people  are  astonished  when  in  revenge  some  of 
those  wretched  creatures,  before  being  cast  aside  as 
spoiled  food  and  swept  into  the  stream  of  oblivion, 
have  incited  the  "Apaches"  against  the  "Bourgeois." 

Hitherto  the  women  have  not  known  how, 
or  have  not  wished,  to  organize  themselves 
in  their  own  defense.  This  has  encouraged 
man  in  his  error.  The  march  of  events,  how- 
ever, must  soon  bring  the  women  together; 
and,  far  from  being  an  anarchic  element  in 
society,  the  influence  of  woman  would  prove 
to  be  its  safety,  just  as  to-day  it  is  the  safety 
of  the  family. 
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WAR  ON  THE  HOOKWORM-THE  ROCKEFELLER 
SANITARY  COMMISSION 


IT  is  exactly  nine  years  ago  (May,  1902) 
that  Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles  published 
a  little  two-page  pamphlet  announcing  the 
new  American  hookworm,  which  he  later 
called  the  Necatar  Americanus,  the  "Amer- 
ican murderer."  In  October,  1909,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Rockefeller  gave  $1,000,000,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  eradication  and  prevention  of 
the  hookworm  disease.  The  administration 
of  this  fund  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  a  number  of  well-known 
physicians,  educators,  and  publicists,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Sdles  and  Mr.  WickMe  Rose,  who 
became  administrative  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. At  first  known  as  the  Rockefeller 
Hookworm  Commission,  it  later  adopted  the 
official  title  The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm 
Disease,  with  the  short  title  Rockefeller  Sani- 
tary Commission.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly y  Prof.  William  H.  Glasson  gives  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  conunission  to 
the  end  of  last  year,  and  as  introductory 
thereto  describes  the  work  of  the  Legislature 
of  Porto  Rico  in  regard  to  hookworm  disease. 
We  read: 

The  organized  campaign  on  American  soil  for 
the  eradication  of  hookworm  disease  began  in  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  living  conditions  for  the  masses  in 
that  island  were  bad  because  of  the  war  and  of  a 
failure  to  make  crops.  In  August,  1899,  while  the 
military  government  was  in  control,  a  terrible 
cyclone  visited  the  island.  The  loss  of  life  was 
great,  and  there  was  a  general  condition  of  destitu- 
tion among  the  poorer  inhabitants.  Dr.  Bailey 
K.  Ashford,  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  large  field 
hospital  to  aid  in  caring  for  the  sufferers.  He  was 
feeding  many  f)eople  who  were  said  to  be  starving 
but  he  did  not  find  that  they  improved  as  he  ex- 
pected. Abundant  food  failed  to  produce  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  prevalent  anemia. 
Therefore  Dr.  Ashford  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  existed  some  other  cause  not  only  for 
the  condition  of  these  patients  but  also  for  that 
of  the  great  number  of  aneftiics  found  throughout 
Porto  Rico.  After  investigation  of  many  cases, 
he  was  led  to  examine  the  feces  of  the  patients, 
found  eggs  present,  and  established  the  fact  that 
the  hookworm  was  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

As  the  result  of  Dr.  Ashford^s  researches, 
a  conmiission  was  appointed  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Porto  Rico  in  February,  1904,  appro- 
priated $5000,  in  1905  $15,000,  and  in  1906 
$50,000,  creating  in  the  last-named  year  a  p>er- 
manent  Porto  Rico  Anemia  Conmiission.  The 
Porto  Rican  campaign  against  the  hook- 
worm is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  dis- 


pensaries at  various  points  in  the  i^and 
At  these  dispensaries  every  sufferer  may  ob- 
tain a  microscopic  diagnosis,  a  free  spedk 
for  his  disease,  together  with  printed  matter 
and  verbal  explanation.  In  the  five  yrais 
up  to  Jime  30,  1909,  there  were  between  40 
and  50  per  cent,  of  complete  cures,  and  in 
November,  191  o,  the  total  nimiber  of  persoDs 
treated  in  Porto  Rico  had  reached  287,00a 

The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  his 
its  headquarters  in  the  dty  of  Washington. 
Its  operations,  as  the  name  indicates,  fie  b 
the  (Erection  of  the  prevention  of  disease  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  sanitary  pre- 
cautions to  the  absence  of  which  the  propap- 
tion  of  the  hookworm  disease  has  been  so 
largely  due.  The  Commission  cooperates 
with  the  State  health  authorities,  making  an 
appropriation  to  the  State  board  of  h^th 
for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  disease. 
The  board  elects  an  executive  officer.  The 
State  is  divided  into  districts,  and  physicians 
are  appointed  as  inspectors  to  locate  in- 
fected persons.  Where  possible,  the  treat- 
ment is  by  the  family  physician;  and  vari- 
ous methods  are  used  to  provide  for  the 
indigent. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  hook- 
worm infection  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  the  Conmiission  reports: 

The  examinations  being  made  at  the  State 
laboratory  are  demonstrating  that  the  infection 
is  widespread — much  more  so  than  any  of  us  sus- 
pected one  year  ago.  The  infection  has  in  this 
short  time  been  demonstrated  in  91  out  of  a  total 
of  100  counties  in  Virginia;  in  97  out  of  the  9B 
counties  in  North  Carolina;  in  22  out  of  43  coun- 
ties in  South  Carolina,  and  these  dbtribut«i  over 
the  whole  State;  in  108  of  the  145  counties  in 
Georgia;  in  63  of  the  67  counties  in  Alabama;  in 
Louisiana  two  months*  work  has  demonstrated 
infection  in  23  parishes;  in  Mississippi  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  65  of  the  76  counties;  in  Arkan- 
sas, in  20  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  where  the  survey  has  been  made  by  per- 
sonal inspection  with  microscopic  examinations; 
in  Tennessee,  which  has  no  State  laboratory,  mi- 
croscopic examinations  by  the  State  director  and 
his  staff  have  demonstrated  the  infection  in  5* 
of  the  96  counties,  and  these  situated  in  exxry 
section  of  the  State. 

These  examinations  being  made  at  the  labora- 
tories are  showing  also  that  very  many  people  arc 
infected.  The  North  Carolina  State  laboratory 
has  just  completed  an  examination  of  5556.P^ 
pie,  taken  by  groups  without  reference  to  clinical 
symptoms.  These  people  are  college  studcntSj 
soldiers,  orphans,  public-school  children  of  aB 
ages  and  conditions.  The  records  show  thai 
of  the  5556  persons,  2408,  or  43  per  cent.,  ait 
infected. 
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These  two  groups  of  facts  are  growing  in  volume   munity  of  having  every  carrier  of  infection  exam 
liaily ;    being  the  records  of  microscopic  examina-   ined  and  treated. 
tions  made  by  experts,  their  accuracy  cannot  be 
questioned.    They  show  that  the  infection  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  people,  that  all  classes  of 


IS 


The  Florida  State  Department  of  Health 
continuing    an    independent    campaign 


people  are  subject  to  it,  and  that  it  is  distributed  against  hookworm  disease,  which  had  been 

over  large  areas  of  each  of  the  States;  they  bring  ,  °         ,    ,        ^,  .      '.         r  -ll     ▼>     i 

home  to  the  people  living  in  these  infected  areas  begun  before  the  organization  of  the  Rocke- 

tlie  importance  to  the  individual  and  to  the  com-  feller  Commission. 


THREATENED  REVOLUTION  IN  SOUTH 

CAROLINA 


¥N  the  South,  in  spite  of  some  inevitable 
^      social  differences,  there  is  much  that  is 
common  to  all  white  men;  and  their  p)Overty, 
the  misfortunes  they  have  suffered,  and  the 
dangers  they  have  faced  have  welded  them 
together  and  saved  them  from  the  cruel  dis- 
sensions usually  incident  to  material  progress 
under  competitive  conditions.     Shall  this  im- 
munity continue?    As  the  sun  of  a  new  day 
rises  to  enfold  the  clear  prospect  of  a  splendid 
prosperity  is  it  possible  that  it  may  be  en- 
joyed without  the  attending  miseries  of  class 
divisions  that  so  often  have  made  prosperity 
unreal  elsewhere?    With  strikes  of  weekly  or 
daily  occurrence  in  one  or  another  part  of  the 
North  to  admonish  them  of  the  dangers  of 
what  we  carelessly  call   "prosperity,"  can 
they  do  nothing  to  ward  them  off?    Is  it  not 
possible  for  the  South  to  furnish  the  world 
with  the  spectacle  of  prosperity  that  is  not 
wholly  selfish  and  unequal  as  between  man 
and  man?    These  are  questions  propounded 
in  the  Sewanee  Review  by  Mr.  William  W. 
Ball,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  who  traces 
the  industrial  conditions  of  his  State  for  the 
past  quarter-century,  and  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  "in  the  midst  of  an  indus- 
trial revolution."    He  writes: 

Instead  of  a  dominating  landowning  class,  we 
have  two  classes  of  people,  landowners  and  other 
rapitalists  (the  owners  of  stores,  mills,  and  shops), 
and  a  white  wage-earning  class,  and  the  latter  is 
swelling  immensely  in  numbers  and  political  po- 
tency. ...  It  is  too  early  to  say  that  the  white 
laborers  on  the  farms  (exclusive  of  landowning 
laborers)  will  reach  numerical  importance,  but  the 
drift  is  in  that  direction.  That  the  town  and  vil- 
lage laboring  class  is  large  and  growing,  is  the  pres- 
ent fact. 

Some  loose  commentator  has  said  that  a  political 
revolution  is  due  in  South  Carolina  at  the  end 
of  thirty-year  periods,  speaking  roundly.  If  we 
reckon  1890  as  such  an  event, — and  this  I  deny, 
—another  is  to  be  expected  in  1920, — and  this 
I  do  not  prophesy, — ^but  it  is  reasonable  to 
prophesy  that  when  next  there  shall  be  a  cleavage 
m  tne  body  politic  in  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  on 
the  lines  of  capita!  and  labor — the  landowners 
frjrming    the    center    of    the    capitalistic    array 


and   the  wage-earners  of  every  sort   uniting  in 
opposition. 

In  1885  there  was  the  stagnation  of  despair  in 
politics,  to  be  followed  by  the  commotion  among 
the  landowners  five  years  later.  In  19 10  we  have 
the  same  stagnation  on  the  part  of  the  landowners, 
but  from  an  opposite  cause.  The  farmers  are  not 
and  cannot  be  aroused  to  acute  political  activity, 
because  they  are  contented;  but,  if  there  be  no  out- 
ward unrest  on  the  j>art  of  wage-earners  now,  that  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  show  itself  at  any  moment. 

Personally,  Mr.  Ball  avows  the  belief  that 
the  race  sympathy  is  so  strong  among  the 
whites  of  tie  SoutJi  that  serious  and  perma- 
nent division  with  regard  to  the  negro  as  an 
incident  cannot  take  place,  at  least  within 
this  century  or  the  next.  There  is,  however, 
this  difiFerence  between  the  conditions  of  1890 
and  this  nejt  political  rending:  uncon- 
sciously, the  factions  felt  the  shallowness  of 
their  bickerings,  and  the  great  sound,  healthy,  ' 
white  body  politic  held  firmly  together. 
There  was  but  one  class  of  white  people  in 
1890.  With  two  classes  of  white  people,  the 
danger  of  coalition  by  one  or  the  other  with 
a  third  class  apart  and  aloof  (that  third  part 
being  the  negroes)  is  trebled.  Two  of  these 
classes  will  have  in  common  one  of  the  strong- 
est motives,  if  not  the  strongest,  known  to  the 
human  heart — the  motive  to  get  the  most 
bread  and  meat  for  a  day's  work.  Obviously, 
says  Mr.  Ball,  if  any  conscienceless  dema- 
gogue should  arise  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  white  unity,  the  way  would  be 
clearer  for  his  knavishness  than  it  has  been 
heretofore. 

In  furthering  the  industrial  development  of 
South  Carolina,  the  duty  of  press  and  public 
alike  should  be  to  prevent  political  division. 
To  quote  the  same  writer  further: 

This  consummation  is  to  be  effected  by  develop- 
ing the  man  as  the  industrial  unit.  To  my  mind, 
a  community  of  1000  heads  of  families  owning 
their  own  homes  is  superior  in  every  desirable  way 
to  another  having  10,000  heads  of  families  of  whom 
1000  own  homes.  The  ownership  of  a  home  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  good  citizenship.  Increase  of 
town  population  is  a  boon,  first  of  all  to  the  real- 
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estate  holder  who  has  land  to  sell,  and  then  to  the 
merchant,  hotel  keeper,  and  every  other  capitalist, 
including  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  town  market; 
but  to  the  wage-earner,  who  has  only  labor  to  sell  and 
its  price  to  buy  with,  it  may  be,  it  usually  b,  the  re- 
verse. Arguing  from thlspremi8e,the  first  step  should 
be  to  encourage,  to  stimulate,  to  enable,  so  f afas  pos- 
sible, the  wage-earner  to  become  a  capitalist ;  that  is, 
to  stake  himself  in  the  community  by  buying  a  home. 

There  is  much  meaningless  talk  about 
"trusts";  but  the  monster  trust  is  the  land 
trust.  When  the  price  of  land  has  mounted 
so  high  that  the  poor  cannot  own  farms,  and 
the  large  domains  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  average  man 


to  better  himself.  What  the  State  should  do 
is  to  make  the  landless  South  Carolinisfl 
a  landlord;  and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  make 
him  an  expert  farmer  so  that  he  can  earn  a 
livelihood  on  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.  As 
Mr.  Ball  here  remarks,  when  the  man  has 
been  industrially,  developed  so  as  to  diare 
fairly  in  the  resources  of  the  State,  the  gams 
of  political  evil  are  eradicated  in  him.  If  there 
are  any  signs  of  a  political  revolution  to  result 
from  the  laboring  man's  discontent  the  wise 
policy  is  to  meet  it  and  check  it  by  helping  him 
to  become  a  small  capitalist,  a  home-owner  in 
the  town  or  a  landowningf  armer  in  thecountry. 


RABIES-PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE 


'npHAT  rabies,  or  hydrophobia — to  give  the 
^  disease  its  popular  name — ^is  a  real  evil  in 
the  community,  calling  for  suppression  and 
eradication,  the  figures  presented  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Walsh,  of  Chicago,  in  the  current  Forum 
incontestably  demonstrate.  In  States  as 
widely  separated  as  New  York  and  Indiana 
rabies  has  been  rampant  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  The  incomplete  records  of  New 
York  show  that  during  the  past  three  years 
there  were  bitten  by  mad  animals: 

105  person^,  of  which  number  12  died. 

10  horses      "       **  "         5     '* 
68  cattle      "       "  "      38     " 

11  swine       *'       '*  **       10     " 

In  the  State  of  Indiana  since  1906  there  have 
been  bitten  by  mad  animals  165  persons  and 
vast  numbers  of  live  stock,  one  lone  mad  dog 
in  Richmond  putting  to  death  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  of  a  herd  of  choice  dairy  cows. 
Although  our  friend  the  dog  is,  of  all  domestic 
animals,  the  oftenest  afficted  with  madness, 
many  of  the  lower  animals  develop  rabies. 
For  example,  in  Paris,  of  a  list  of  1903  cases 
of  bites  by  animals  suspected  of  madness,  833 
were  by  dogs,  247  by  horses,  6  by  cats,  and 
7  by  various  other  animals.  In  Prussia, 
bites  by  mad  deer  have  been  recorded;  and  in 
Russia,  as  also  in  some  of  oiu:  Western  States, 
rabid  wolves  have  been  especially  destructive. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dog,  though  not 
the  only  offender,  leads  all  the  others  by  a 
large  plurality.  As  Dr.  Walsh  truly  remarks, 
if  we  can  rid  the  dog  of  rabies,  the  greatest 
soiu-ce  of  danger  to  the  human  being,  as  re- 
gards this  particular  disease,  is  forever  re- 
moved. Equally  pertinent  is  his  assertion 
that  *'the  whole  problem  is  not  a  medical,  but 
a  socio-political  one.  It  is  well  enough  for 
medical  men  to  handle  the  individual 


cases  that  have  been  bitten,  but  if  the  disease 
is  to  be  prevented  and  suppressed,  it  will  not 
be  done  by  the  medical  profession."  To 
quote  him  further: 

Let  us  not  mince  matters.  .  .  .  EN-ei^'  dog  with- 
out an  owner,  every  stray  dog.  and  every  ua- 
muzzled  dog  regardless  ot  ownership,  moat  be 
rounded  up  and  painlessly  put  out  of  the  way;  doC 
merely  during  the  midsummer  months,  but  duriag 
all  the  winter  months  as  well;  for  our  vifilaorc 
cannot  safely  be  relaxed  for  one  single  hour,  m  any 
one  month,  week,  or  day  of  the  entire  y^.  That 
is,  if  we  wish  to  exterminate  the  terrorizing,  de- 
structive nuisance.  Unless  the  policy  suggested,  or 
a  better  one,  be  carried  into  effect,  and  especially 
in  those  States  already  mentioned,  where  rabies  is 
epidemic,  we  may  expect  its  ravages  to  increase,  or 
forever  go  on  unnecessarily.  There  is  no  room  for 
sentiment  in  any  discussion  of  the  matter:  the 
stray,  ownerless  dog  must  go.  It  will  be  dmng  the 
homeless  canine  a  find  turn,  anyway. 

Dr.  Walsh  would  also  make  the  owners  of 
dogs  help  in  the  remedial  effort.     He  says: 

There  is  another  thing  which  would  be  a  useful 
pleasure  to  see  accomplished:  that  is,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  making  the  owner  criminally  nespoa- 
sible  for  any  overt  act  on  the  part  of  his  dog,  par- 
ticularly when  that  dog  goes  mad.  This  wookl 
have  sufficient  force  to  make  the  owner  exceed- 
ingly  careful  in  seeing  that  his  dog  was  muzzled,  or 
cause  him  to  get  rid  of  the  animal  altogether.  In 
either  case,  the  public  would  receive  the  benefit. 
This  would  apply  very  aptly  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, where  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  enforce 
rigidly  the  law  which  requires  all  dogs  to  be  muz- 
zled. The  entire  question  is  a  sodalone,  and  the 
means  for  its  solution  lie  near  at  hand,  within  the 
grasp  of  the  people. 

England  b  held  up  as  the  exemj^ar  in  this 
matter.  Our  Briti^  cousins  have  stamped 
out  the  disease  completely;  and  the  chances 
of  its  ever  again  implanting  itself  in  England 
are  very  small,  as  no  dog  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  into  the  country  without  undergoing 
a  lengthy  quarantine. 
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HOW  TARIFFS  SHOULD   NOT   BE   MADE 

T^HE  \'iews  expressed  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taus- 
*  sig  in  his  article  "  How  Tariffs  Should  Not 
be  Made,"  in  the  first  number  of  thie  Amer- 
ican Economic  Review ,  will  receive  the  hearty 
approval  of  a  very  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans. There  is  undoubtedly,  as  he  suggests, 
a  general  conviction  that  our  legislative 
methods  should  be  changed  so  far  as  the  tariflf 
is  concerned.  There  is  also  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  country  should  know  more 
about  the  details  of  tariff  legislation,  and 
should  know  about  them  in  advance.  As  he 
observes,  **  if  increases  of  duty  arc  to  be  made, 
let  them  be  made  openly,  and  let  the  reasons 
be  stated.  If  a  domestic  producer  is  to  be 
helped  by  a  handicap  on  foreign  competitors, 
let  it  be  made  clear  from  the  start  just  what 
is  to  be  done  for  him  and  just  what  a  given 
tariff  provision  means.  Let  there  be  no  more 
jokers.'*  The  distinguished  Harvard  expert 
in  economics  describes  four  episodes  char- 
acteristic of  our  tariff-making  methods  which 
he  encountered  in  the  course  of  inquiries  into 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Tariff  act  of  igog; 
namely,  the  changes  in  the  duty  on  (i)  struc- 
tural steel,  (2)  cotton  gloves,  (3)  nippers  and 
pliers,  and  (4)  razors;  and  he  calls  attention 
to  the  different  methods  adopted  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  respectively  with  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  the  tariff  hills.  Whereas  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held 
many  hearings  and  printed  ever>'  document 
submitted  to  it,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  held  no  hearings  and  published 
nothing. 

In  1897  the  duty  on  structural  steel  had 
been  1^0  c.  per  jwund.  In  the  act  of  1909 
the  duty  was  fixed  at  1%  c.  per  pound  on 
structural  steel  valued  up  to  iV  c.  per  pound, 
and  A  c.  per  pound  valued  at  over  1^0  c. 
on  **  beams,  girders,  joists  .  .  .  together  with 
all  other  structural  shapes  of  iron  and  steel  or 
iron,  not  assembled,  or  manufactured,  or  ad- 
vanced beyotid  hammering,  rolling,  or  casting.'^ 
Nothing  being  said  about  the  duty  on  steel 
that  was  ** assembled  or  manufactured," 
Professor  Taussig  inquired  of  the  Treasury, 
and  was  informed  that  such  steel  would  have 
to  come  in  under  the  clause  *'  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  not  otherwise  pro\'ided  for,"  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  House  bill  had 
proposed  /o  c.  per  pound;  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  what  happened  in 
the  Senate  committee,  which  inserted  the 
italicized  clause,  or  what  the  reasons  were  for 
the  substantial  increase  of  duty  there  pro- 
vided for. 


PROII..'..Ok   r.   \V.   TAUSSIG   OF   HARVARD 

Under  the  Dingley  act  (of  1S97)  cotton 
gloves  had  come  in  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent . 
as  *'  manufactures  of  cotton  not  othervvi>e  pro- 
vided for."  The  House  bill  of  1909  had  left 
this  unchanged;  but  a  new  clause  ^\:ls  inserted 
in  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and, 
as  passed,  the  act  fixed  the  duty  at  50c.  |)er 
dozen  plus  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  gloves 
having  a  value  of  S6  or  less  a  dozen  pairs, 
and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  without  any  sup- 
plement of  specific  duty  on  gloves  \alued  at 
over  $6  per  doztn.  The  insertion  of  the 
specific  duty  brings  a  great  advance  on  cheaj) 
gloves,  the  total  duty  becoming  on  some  of 
them  as  much  as  90  percent,  on  the  value. 
W^hen  the  change  attracted  Professor  Taus- 
sig's attention,  he  wrote  to  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  trade  and  found  this  curious 
situation: 

The  chtapor  j^loves  are  worth  at  whoksiilc  one 
dollar  a  doz*  n,  or  thereabouts.  The>'  an  iiii|>orte<l 
largely  from  (iermany.  They  are  used  for  the 
most  part  by  policemen,  marines,  and  miliiia,  for 
dress  occasions;  they  are  l>oiight  prinripalh  by 
public  officials.  The  duty  was  insi^rted  in  the 
Senate  through  the  activity  of  a  jxTson  well 
known  in  the  trade.  He  had  got  ihe  lar  of  a 
New  England  senator,  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  had  secured  for  hi^  pruiegc  the 
increase  of  duty. 
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A  «4li)ve  importer  who  was  conversant 
with  the  facts  wrote  as  follows: 

For  years  wc  ha\  c  boiij^ht  men's  and  boys'  cheap 
cotton  gloves  wholesale  from  Si.i2)'2  to  Si. 25, 
from  Germany,  but  on  account  of  the  extra  special 
duly  of  50c.  per  dozen,  it  has  been  absolutely  im- 
possible to  continue  buying  these  goods  abroad. 
.   .   .   We  have  been  obliged  to  place  our  orders  with 

Mr. .     He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  . 

who  are  making  a  very  cheap  domestic  glove  and 
reaping  the  direct  benefits  of  the  tariff  which  Mr. 

was  instrumental  in  placing  on  these  goods. 

He  was  in  our  store  last  Saturday,  soliciting  more 
business  and  states  that  he  has  received  some  very 
large  contracts  from  the  I'.  S.  Army.  One  of  his 
orders  for  this  spring  was  for  over  200,000  pairs. 
So  that  not  only  the  public  but  the  I'.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  contributing  to  his  supp<jrt  through  the 
new  tariff." 

It  should  be  noted  that  i)rivate  protests  to 
the  Senator  in  charge  secured  a  modification 
of  the  bill  to  the  e.xtent  of  exempting  gloves 
for  women,  which  were  allowed  to  come  in  at 
the  old  rate.  Most  i>ersons  will  agree  with 
Professor  Taussig  when  he  says: 

It  may  be  thought  humiliating  for  this  great 
country  that  our  soldiers  should  wear  on  dress 
(>(■(. ision  cheap  cotton  gloves  made  l)y  cheap  (ier- 
man  labor;  it  ma\  e\'en  be  thought  that  their 
martial  spirit  would  be  enfeebled.  For  myself,  I 
am  able  to  face  the  possibility  without  a  shock  to 
m\  feelings  of  |)at  riot  ism.  But  it  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  the  mo\  ing  force  in  bringing  about  the 
new  dut\   was  mn  the  ntnii-military  consideration. 

i>ut    pressure   from    the    interested    Mr. .      If 

changes  in  dut\  such  as  this  are  to  be  made,  should 
the>-  not  be  deliberately  reported  and  publicly 
considered? 

On  nippers  and  pliers  the  House  proposed 
ni)  change  of  the  old  duty  of  45  per  cent.    The 


Senate  committee  also  pro|X)sed  no  alteration; 
but  in  the  Senate  "a  well-known  official,  not 
a  Senator,  stood  sponsor  for  the  change  to  Sc. 
per  pound  plus  40  per  cent."  Persons  who 
protested  against  this  were  told  that  "it 
really  was  of  little  consequence  what  they 
might  say  or  present.  So  long  as  this  states- 
man was  insistent  in  requesting  the  increased 
new  duty,  it  would  remain.  And  remain  it 
did."  Professor  Taussig  was  informed  that 
the  new  duty  had  been  put  in  **at  the  request 
of  a  Utica  manufacturing  concern." 

As  regards  the  duty  on  razors  it  may  l)e 
said,  without  giving  the  details,  that  the  com- 
bination of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rales* 
conceals  and  at  the  same  time  achieves  duties 
of  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  "Where/*  re- 
marks the  Professor,  *'  the  domestic  jiroducers 
ask  for  so  great  a  handicap  on  their  foreign 
competitors,  the  presumption  is  against  them. 
Either  they  arc  trying  to  do  work  for  which 
our  resources  and  our  ways  are  not  fitted,  or 
they  arc  not  abreast  of  f)rogress  in  their  own 
industry." 

Two  questions  come  u[>  for  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  cases  under  notice:  one,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  advances  in  duty, 
and  the  other  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
these  adxances  were  brought  about.  The 
answer  to  the  tirst  will  turn  on  one's  opinions 
as  to  the  advantages  of  protective  duties. 
On  the  second  the  protectionist  will  probably 
say:  "Our  legislative  methods  are  in  ever}* 
direction  unsystematic  and  irresponsible.  We 
cannot  escape  log  rolling,  private  inter\'iews 
with  influential  politicians,  settlement  of  de- 
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tails  in  quiet  committee  meetings."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opponent  of  protection  will 
smell  corruption,  though  he  is  probably  mis- 
taken on  this  score.  But,  apart  from  private 
interests,  there  is  a  strong  conviction  that 
publicity  in  tariff  matters  should  be  secured 
through  some  agency  other  than  the  House 
and  Senate  committees.  A  permanent  body 
is  needed,  "equipped  to  make  investigation, 
and  to  make  a  judicial  report  as  to  the  sig- 
m'ficance  of  proposed  changes." 

The  New  Economic  Review 

The  American  Economic  Review,  in  the 
first  number  of  which  appears  Professor 
Taussig's  article,  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  taking 
the  place  of  the  bulletin  and  monographs 
heretofore  issued  by  that  body.  It  will  ap- 
pear quarterly,  and  will  contain,  besides 
contributed  articles,  reviews  and  annota- 
tions of  books,  abstracts  of  documents,  and 
general  news  notes  in  the  field  of  economics. 
In  the  current  number,  in  addition  to  Pro- 
fessor Taussig's  discussion  of  tariff-making, 
the  leading  articles  are:  "Some  Unsettled 
Problems  of  Irrigation,"  by  Prof.  Kath- 
erine  Coman;  "Seasonal  Variations  in  the 
New  York  Money  Market,"  by  Prof. 
E.  W.  Kemmerer;  and  "The  Promotion  of 
Trade  with  South  America,"  by  Prof. 
David  Kinley,  In  addition,  there  is  a  com- 
mimication  on  East  Indian  Immigration  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  by  H.  A.  Millis,  and  notes  on 


PROFESSOR  DAVIS  R.  DEWF.Y 

(Managing  Editor  of  the  American  Economic  Reviao) 

workmen's  compensation  bills.  The  Review 
is  conducted  by  a  board  of  editors  chosen 
by  the  Economic  Association,  the  managing 
editor  being  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


HOW  JAPAN   IS  AMERICANIZING  MANCHURIA 

T^HE  modern  dictionaries  define  the  verb  first  cable  order  for  American  locomotives  and 

*       "Americanize"  as  "to  render  Ameri-  railway  material  to  be  landed  in  Port  Arthur 

can,"  "to  stamp  with  American  character."  for  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 

That  is  just  what  Japan  is  doing  with  Man-  Railway  across  Manchuria.     No  time  was 

churia,  and  doing  it  with  startling  rapidity,  lost  in  filling  it.     We  read: 

She  is  creating  city  after  city  patterned  after  sixty  days  later  the  first  shipment  of  American 

the   American   model.      V/here   twelve   years  railway  material  to  enter  Manchuria  arrived. 

ago  were  mud  huts,  palatial  hotels  now  raise  made  good.    XVithin  a  year  or  two  some 
their  heads  high  ih  air;    an  electric  park, 
the  amusement  place  of  Dairen  (Dalny),  now 
occupies  the  site  of  a  former  fishing  village 
on  Talienwan  Bay;    and  the  entire  region 

seems  to  have  been  touched  by  a  magician's  ?"^'  "^^*  ^^e  Russians,  we  reckoned  without  the 

J       x'l -A  u      i_                1        'J       J  A         •  Japanese.      1  u-dav  Japan  owns  the  Chmese  Last 


It 
I200 

miles  of  American-built  and  equipped  railway 
stretched  acrcss  until  then  unknown  Manchuria, 
Ever\onc  in  America  began  talking  of  the  Ameri- 
can conquest  of  the  Far  East,  and  1  made  my  debut 
in  McClure's  as  a  magazine  writer  on  this  subject. 


wand  until  it  has  been  modernized  and  Ameri- 
canized out  of  all  possible  recognition.  So 
writes  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  in  the  new 
Mid-Pacific  Magazine  (Honolulu), of  which  he 


ern  Railway  in  Southern  Manchuria. 

In  1899  what  is  now  known  as  Dairen  was 
a  barren  waste.     The  Czar  created  the  spot 


is  publisher  and  editor.     Twelve  years  ago  a  metropolitan  city,  the  terminus  of  the  7,000- 
Mr.  Ford  wrote  out  and  put  into  cipher  the  mile-long  trans-Asian    railway,    naming    it 
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Dalny,  or  **Far  East."  In  less  than  three 
years  the  Russians  laid  out  and  built  up  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  the  Far  East,  with  parks 
and  roads,  cathedral,  mansions,  wharves  and 
warehouses.  The  Japanese  occupied  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and 
changed  the  name  of  it  to  "  Dairen."  To-day 
it  has  a  population  of  6o,cxx>.  The  town  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  gas,  and  has  ample 
telephone  facilities;  electric  tramways  trav- 
erse the  main  streets;  the  roads  are  macad- 
amized and  lined  with  shade  trees;  the  usual 
social  organizations  exist,  such  as  the  Dairen 
Club  and  the  Dairen  Golfing  Association;  and 
the  wharves,  with  a  frontage  of  over  6,000. 
feet,  can  accommodate  steamers  of  28  feet 
draught.  The  laborers'  homes  are  of  con- 
crete, and  resemble  the  most  modern  apart- 
ment houses. 

In  contrast  to  the  Russian  passport  system, 
the  Japanese  entice  the  tourist  to  travel  over 
the  Manchurian  railway,  and  issue  guide- 
books to  the  passengers. 

The  great  financial  power  in  the  Far  East 
to-day  is  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Com- 
pany. This  company  was  organized  in  1906 
with  a  capital  of  200,000,000  yen  (Si 00,000,- 
000)  to  operate  that  portion  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  system  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  Japan  by  Russia  under  the  terms  of 
the  Portsmouth  Convention  of   IQ05.     The 


main  line  to  Chang-chun  connects  there  with 
the  trans-Siberian  route;  and  there  is  a  bi- 
weekly steamer  service  to  Shanghai,  which  can 
be  reached  in  about  forty- three  hours.  Tbeit 
is  also  rail  connection  with  Korea.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  Ford  observes,  Japan  is  waking  q» 
everything  in  the  Far  East. 

The  historic  Port  Arthur  has  also  become 
an  important  city  under  Japanese  direction. 
Mr.  Ford  says  of  it: 

One  May  dav  a  little  over  a  decade  ago  I  n«Uf 
out  from  the  Afanchu  town  of  Port  Arthur  on  tlH- 
first  locomotive  to  turn  wheels  toward  Mukden  aod 
Siberia.  Our  hotel  was  then  a  one-story  building. 
the  floor  of  the  dining-room  was  the  bare  mud.  awl 
stray  dogs  the  dishwashers.  For  aggregate  filrh 
Port  Arthur  took  the  palm,  and  the  \fanchus  an»' 
Russians  were  content.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  »ar 
and  its  historic  siege,  and  once  more  the  JapancM: 
entered  Port  Arthur,  this  time  for  keeps.  A  nc« 
city  has  been  constructed,  and  real  hotels  an*! 
theaters  grace  the  main  streets,  and  the  touri?*  i< 
abroad  in  all  the  highways  and  bywaj-s.  Pnn 
Arthur  is  only  38  miles  away  from  Dairen,  scarcel> 
more  than  an  hour  by  fast  train.  .  .  .  The  tnJlev 
will  doubtless  soon  bowl  along  beaches  and  battle- 
fields. .  .  .  Japan  is  planting  modem  Anieriran 
so-called  civilization  in  the  deadest,  most  slecp> 
and  forgotten  part  of  all  Asia. 

It  seems  probable  that  ten  years  of  Japan 
in  Manchuria,  will,  as  Mr.  Ford  obsentsi, 
work  wonders  that  a  cycle  has  not  accom- 
plished in  conservative  Russia. 


THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNORS  HOUSE  AT  DAIREN  (DALNY) 

(One  of  the  American  type  of  buildings  the  Japanese  are  erecting  in  Manchuria) 
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WHY  A  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  WAR  IS 
"IMPOSSIBLE" 


'T^HE  ever-recurring  question  of  the  possibil- 
*  ity  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Deuische  Revue  (Berlin)  by  Baron  Alexander 
von  Siebold,  a  painstaking  Germkn  student  of 
-war.  He  declares,  in  a  vigorous  and  con- 
vincing manner,  that  "the  prospect  of  such 
a  calamitous  event  is  based  on  very  slender 
foundations." 

Next  to  Holland  the  United  States,  he  re- 
minds us,  is  Japan's  oldest  friend.  It  was 
through  American  interposition,  even  if  an 
indirect  one,  that  the  Japanese  nation  was  not 
only  drawn  into  the  circle  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion but  that,  consequent  upon  it,  the  shogim- 
ate  was  overthrown  and  supreme  power  re- 
stored to  the  Mikado, — referring,  of  course, 
to  Perry. 

The  United  States  displayed  a  most 
friendly  spirit,  says  this  German  writer,  par- 
ticularly after  the  restoration  of  monarchical 
power,  toward  the  just  wishes  of  the  Japa- 
nese, recognizing  claims  that  were  based  upon 
the  progress  they  had  achieved.  Himdreds 
of  Japanese  students  found  their  way  to  this 
coimtry,  while  American  missionaries  and 
professors  codperated  in  the  Japanese  re- 
forms. How  is  it  possible  that  discord  should 
have  broken  out  between  two  nations  having 
such  intimate  intercourse  and  such  mutually 
beneficial  trade  relations! 

There  are,  in  Baron  von  Siebold's  opinion, 
only  two  questions  that  have  caused  the 
tension. 

These  points  at  issue  arc  Japanese  immigration 
in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  of  the  **open  door"  (that 
is,  equal  opportunities  for  trade  and  settlement  to 
all  foreigners  admitted  by  treaty)  in  Manchuria. 
Sensational  journalists  have  thought  to  conjure  up 
a  third  issue,  which  in  reality  does  not  exist — 
supremacy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  first  question — Japanese  immigration 
in  California — is  less  than  was  formerly  sui>- 
posed  in  Japan,  one  of  race  than  of  labor  com- 
petition. The  labor  party  having  gained 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  Legislature, 
utilized  it  to  curtail  the  rights  of  cheap, 
namely  Asiatic,  labor. 

Cheap  Chinese  labor  had  furnished  tremendous 
competition,  and  when  the  Japanese  began  to  ar- 
rive that  party,  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  were 
fundamentally  different  from  the  Chinese,  lumped 
them  all  together.  The  President  was  unable  on 
account  of  constitutional  restrictions  to  "rescue  the 
situation.*'     This  indefensible  position,  confined  as 


it  was  to  a  single  State,  was  not  interpreted  in  an 
unfriendly  spint  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and. 
with  a  wish  to  preserve  its  long  friendship  with  this 
country,  it  proceeded  to  regulate  and  check  emi- 
gration. If,  however,  the  emigration  objectionable 
to  the  Laborites  was  thus  limited  and  comparative 
quiet  reigned  in  California,  public  opinion  in  Japan 
would  not  be  placated.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
new  regulations,  the  emigration  to  the  United 
States  was  not  only  reduced  in  1908  and  1909  but 
the  number  of  those  returning  to  Japan  exceeded 
that  of  the  emigrants  from  there.  Aside  from  the 
fact,  then,  that  there  is  question  of  but  a  small  an- 
nual Japanese  immigration — perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand — statistics  likewise  clearly  show  that  the 
number  of  Japanese  remaining  here  will  diminish 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  senous  competition  of 
labor  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  issue.  Mean- 
while a  careful  investigation  of  the  Japanese  labor 
question  in  California  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has,  surprisingly,  shown  that  in  fruit 
raising  and  horticulture  trained  Japanese  labor  is 
indispensable  to  the  future  of  that  State.  Whether 
such  labor  will,  under  existing  conditions,  be  ready 
to  cooperate  further  is  doubtful,  as,  since  the  an- 
nexation to  Korea,  Japanese  emigrants  find  better 
protection  under  their  own  colonial  government 
than  in  California,  where,  at  best,  they  are  only 
tolerated. 

As  to  the  oi)en  door  in  Manchuria,  history 
shows  that  it  was  only  through  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Railway  and  its  occupation  by 
Russia  after  the  Boxer  uprising  that  attention 
was  called  to  the  region  that  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  contention  of  all  commercial  nations. 
The  United  States,  says  Baron  von  Siebold, 
promptly  sent  consular  representatives  there 
to  protect  American  trade. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  Russia 
was  by  no  means  willing  to  abandon  to  general 
competition  the  fruits  of  her  great  sacrifices  in 
connecting  herself  with  China's  unexplored  terri- 
tory. It  was  only  after  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
that  Manchuria  was  effectually  opened  to  world 
commerce.  Japan,  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty, 
received  no  war  indemnity;  her  sole  compensation 
was  a  few  kilometers  of  the  Russian  railway,  with 
its  accompanying  rights.  Naturally,  Japanese 
citizens  had  made  it  a  [x)int  to  study  the  resources 
and  trade  conditions  of  the  countr\',  and  they 
hastened  to  gain  a  firm  fmjting  there  l)efore  those 
of  other  commercial  nations  stepped  in.  Coupling 
this  with  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese* 
have  the  same  literar>'  language,  it  is  readily  com- 
prehensible that  the  former  had  a  tremendous  start 
of  the  other  foreigners.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
though  the  open  dt)or  has  not  In^en  cIos<"d,  its  utili- 
zation cannot  Ik*  equal  for  all  concerned.  In  spite 
of  all  the  attacks  of  the  American  press  on  this 
point,  it  has  adduced  no  pr(K)f  of  unfair  conijK-tition 
or  that  the  Japanese  (jovernment  has  renrlercd 
the  open  d(K>r  illusory.  According  to  latest  re- 
ports, moreover,  American  interests  in  Manchuria 
are  insignificant:  in  1907  there  were  but  36  Ameri- 
can citizens  there  and  only  12  more  in  1908,  \\hile 
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the  Japanese  immigrants  numbered  70,000  perma- 
nent, settlers.  Secretary'  Knox's  proposal  to  neu- 
tralize the  railway  has  reminded  Russia  as  well  as 
Japan  that  they  represent  a  common  interest  in 
Manchuria.  Russia  justly  insists  upon  retaining 
its  road  to  Vladivostok,  its  only  I'acific  port;  while 
Japan  cannot  forget  that  every  kilometer  of  the 
line  in  its  possession  was  won  by  the  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  patriot  sons.  The  proposal,  then,  was 
neither  fortunate  nor  opportune.  The  sphere  of 
American  interests,  for  that  matter,  lies  less  in 
Manchuria  than  in  other  fx»rtions  of  the  vast  Chi- 
nese Empire;  American  trade  with  that  realm  has 
developed  immensely  in  the  last  years.  We  sc»e. 
therefore,  how  greatly  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
I'nited  States  to*  maintain  peace  in  the  East — 
Asia.  If  tile  Chinese  boycott  caused  a  heavy  loss  to 
American  export  trade,  a  great  complication  in  that 
section  would  naturally  ruin  that  trade,  which  rose 
from  $9,992,000  in  1898  to  $22,343,000  in  1908. 
And  Japan  would  gain  just  as  little  by  a  war  with 
this  countr>',  since  the  latter  is  its  best  customer. 
The  Japanese  are  as  ill  fitted  as  the  Caucasians  to 


pursue  agriculture  in  tropical  climates.  ShouVl 
they,  at  Ix^st,  gain  possession  of  the  Philippines,  h 
would  never  repay  the  sacrifices  of  a  great  war. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  sums  up  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  follows: 

It  has  been  shown  that  of  the  three  question> 
that  have  arisen  or  may  arise  between  Japan  an-l 
the  United  States,  the  first,  the  immigration  ques- 
tion, has  been  actually  solved.  The  second,  that 
of  the  open  door  in  Manchuria,  cannot  be  a  sub- 
ject of  concern  because  it  is  not  an  acute  one  and  b 
always  capable  of  being  settled  amicably  by  dipJ«>- 
macy.  The  third  point,  supremacy  in  the  Paciiu 
is  a  fanciful  one,  as  neither  country  aims  to  assert  it 
or  is  in  a  position  to  do  s<j.  Ever>thing  points  i" 
a  continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  whii"fe 
have  existed  between  the  two  nations  for  well-nigh 
fifty  years,  despite  the  baiting  and  scheming  bv  the 
press  and  irresponsible  persons,  >\'iio  are  chiefly  t' 
blame  for  the  unfortunate  "discordance." 


CHINA'S    OWN   OPIUM   WAR 


IT  is  now  five  years,  less  (v\t  months,  since 
the  famous  Anti-Opium  decree  was  pro- 
mulgated in  China  (September  20,  1906); 
and  in  the  interim  China  has  had  on  her 
hands  a  veritable  "opium  war"  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  those  known  by  that 
name  in  histor>'. 

As  early  as  1729  an  edict  prohibiting  the  use 
of  opium,  and  ordering  the  closing  of  the 
dens,  had  been  issued;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  was  ever  enforced.  How  lucrative 
the  British  found  the  trade  in  the  drug  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total  gain 
from  Indian  opium,  or  the  amount  paid  by 
China  and  Eastern  Asia  for  the  commodity 
above  its  cost  price,  between  1773  and  1906, 
has  been  estimated  at  $2,ioo,xx)o,ooo.  The 
annual  revenue  from  the  drug  at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  the  Anti-Opium  decree  was 
$,^0,800,000;  and  that  sum  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  from  other  sources  of  income.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  China  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  her  action  in 
the  matter.  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  writing  in  Every- 
body's of  the  war  which  China  is  waging  on 
the  opium  evil,  says  that  four  years  ago 
22,000  tons  of  the  drug  was  absorbed  annu- 
ally by  the  Chinese,  most  of  it  being  con- 
verted into  thick  smoke  and  inhaled  by  at 
least  25,000,000  smokers.  He  thinks  that 
the  pipe  has  a  peculiar  seduction  for  the  Chi- 
nese because  their  lives  are  so  bare  of  interest. 


to  their  twin  vices — opium-smoking  and  gambling; 
— as  a  relief  from  the  drear>'  flatness  that  result^ 
from  casting  aside  most  of  the  things  which  malr 
life  interesting,  in  the  mad  endeavor  to  maintain 
the  largest  possible  numl)er  of  human  beings  on  ibt- 
minimum  area. 

Thus  the  Anti-Opium  edict,  commanding 
as  it  did  that  the  growth,  sale,  and  consump- 
tion of  opium  should  cease  in  the  empire 
A^ithin  ten  years,  was  **  undoubtedly  the  most 
extensive  warfare  on  a  vicious  private  habit 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.''  To  quote 
Professor  Ross. 

The  colossal  conflict  has  rage<l  over  a  territoo  ^* 
vast  as  the  I'nited  States.  Hundreds  of  thousand> 
of  officials,  gentr>',  students,  merchants,  and  dco- 
keepers  have  been  drawn  into  it.  Blood  has  U*n 
shed  and  property  has  been  destroyed  on  a  great 
scale.  The  stake  is  the  lives  of  some  millions  trf 
opium-users,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oncoming  gen- 
erations. The  guerdon  of  victory  is  the  assua**! 
independence  of  the  yellow  race  and  its  ex-entual 
participation  on  eijual  terrhs  with  the  white  raa 
in  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  planet. 

Professor  Ross  gives  some  amusing  ac- 
counts of  attempts  made  to  evade  the  re- 
quirements of  the  edict.  The  most  elaborate 
ruse  was  worked  last  season  in  the  great  in- 
terior province  of  Szechuan,  in  every  county 
but  one  of  which  the  energetic  viceroy  had 
stamped  out  the  poppy.  In  this  county  — 
Fu-chow  — four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area 
was  in  poppy  last  spring.  The  scheme  \va> 
worked  in  this  manner: 


They  indulge  in  none  of  that  inrnxcnt  asscK'ia-  In  January,  the  taotai  at  Chungking,  hearing 
tion  of  men  and  women  which  contributes  such  that  poppy  had  been  sown  despite  the  prohibitioo. 
a  charm  to  the  life  of  the  West.     The  Chinese  take    visited    Fu-chow  with  soldiers,  deposed  the  local 
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( •  »«ij^istraic, fined  him  three  thou- 
^^c  nci  dollars,  and  sent  thesoldiers 
t  «  »  rut  down  the  poppy.  But  the 
fo.rmers  covered  with  earth  the 
>^f>routs  just  coming  up,  and 
^v  here  the  soldiers  did  see  poppy 
j^Tx>wing,  they  cut  off  the  tops, 
l>ut  took  care  to  cut  high  enough 
■lot  to  kill  the  plant.  No  doubt 
t  here  were  ''inducements." 
When  the  taotai  departed,  the 
farmers  hastened  to  uncover  the 
?^prouts.  Then  they  planted  peas, 
bneans,  or  wheat,  so  that  the 
growth  of  these  crops  should  hide 
the  poppy  bloom  from  any  dis- 
tant view.  Of  course  there  was 
t  he  new  mandarin  to  be  reckoned 
vw'ith.  But  he  .  .  .  announced 
that  he  would  make  a  personal 
inspection  in  June.  If  he  found 
any  poppy  then,  he  would  con- 
fiscate the  land,  and  have  the 
owners  beaten.  Dear  man !  He  knew  quite  well 
that  by  June  all  the  poppy  crops  would  be  har- 
vested and  out  of  sight! 

Such  wiles  can  be  worked  once  and  no  more. 
The  solid  fact  remains  that  in  Szechu^n,  which 
was  raising  a  third  of  the  opium  produced  in  China, 
the  acreage  has  been  cut  down  by  80  per  cent. 
No  more  incontestable  evidence  of  suppression  can 
1>e  offered  than  the  great  upward  leap  in  the  price 
of  opium. 

Evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  put  down  the  national  evil  is 
forthcoming  on  every  hand.  The  mandarins 
themselves  set  the  example.  Officials  over 
sixty  who  found  themselves  unable  to  give  up 
the  habit  of  opium-smoking  were  tolerated; 
others  were  given  a  stated  term  in  which  to 
reform.  If  at  the  end  of  that  term  they  were 
not  cured,  they  were  obliged  to  resign.  At 
Fu-chow,  when  Professor  Ross  visited  it  last 
May,  no  one  might  smoke  opium  without 
taking  out  a  permit,  after  proving  that  he  had 
the  habit.  The  number  of  the  permit  was 
posted  outside  his  house.  In  Anhwei  an 
official  who  went  out  one  night  disguised  as 
a  coolie  and  found  eight  dens  filled  with 
p)eopIe,  had  the  offenders  bambooed  on  the 
spot,  the  proprietor  receiving  300  blows  and 
the  smokers  200.  Numerous  anti-opium 
societies  have  sprung  into  existence  and 
cooperated  with  the  officials.     We  read: 

The  societies  collect  and  break  up  paraphernalia 
seized  in  their  raids  or  given  up  by  reformed  smok- 
ers. From  time  to  time  the  stock  on  hand  is 
stacked  up  in  a  public  place  and  solemnly  burned 
to  signalize  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  Ten 
such  burnings  have  taken  place;  and  the  pipes, 
bowls,  plates,  lamps,  and  opium-boxes  j^icrificed 
by  fire  numlx^r  upward  of  25,000. 

A  year  ago  the  founder  of  the  Anti-Opium 
League  reported  that  "  between  1,000,000  and 
2,000,000  places  for  the  smoking  of  opium 
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have  been  removed."  It  is  now  coming  to  be 
"bad  form"  to  smoke  opium.  Millions  are 
breaking  off  because  the  price  of  the  drug  has 
risen  "dear  out  of  their  reach";  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  for  the  same  reason  the  num- 
ber of  attempts  at  suicide  has  decreased. 
"When  suicide  costs  as  much  as  ten  cents,  it 
is  a  luxury  few  can  afford." 

The  Chinese  reformers  now  feel  that  their 
work  will  be  impeded  unless  the  production 
of  Indian  opium  is  reduced  far  more  rapidly 
than  at  pi'esent ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Eng- 
land will  see  her  way  to  lend  her  aid. 

But  for  this  privileged  trade,  which  China  may 
not  touch,  opium  might  receive  its  finishing  stroke 
this  year  instead  of  in  19 16,  as  originally  contem- 
plated. More  and  more  clearly  it  is  this  imported 
opium  that  blocks  the  way  just  when  victory 
seems  within  the  grasp  of  the  reformers.  This  is 
a  great  pity,  for  it  is  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 
Chinese  that  has  rushed  the  anti-opium  program, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  wait. 
Pu!)lic  opinion  is  at  a  high  pitch,  but  such  intensity 
is  difficult  to  maintain  over  lonu  jcriocis.  Delay  is 
(lanj;erous.  Some  think  the  ^r  ;.r  crusade  is  near- 
\n^  its  crisis.  With  the  smokin*;  habit  kept  alive 
among  the  |X'ople  by  the  privili^^cd. importation; 
with  Turkish  and  Persian  opium  brought  in  to  meet 
the  shortening  of  the  supply;  with  the  temptation 
to  illicit  poppy-growing  doubling  and  trebling  as 
the  price  of  opium  jumps  higher  and  higher,  the 
government  may  fail  unless  England  aids. 

Professor  Ross,  besides  adorning  his  tale, 
points  a  moral.     He  says: 

Now,  liquor  is  to  us  what  opium  is  to  the  yellow 
man.  If  our  public  opinion  and  laws  had  been  so 
long  inert  with  respect  to  alcohol  as  China  has  been 
with  respect  to  opium,  we  might  have  suffered 
quite  as  severely  as  have  the  Chinese^  The  lesson 
from  the  Orient  is  that  when  society  realizes  a  de- 
structive private  habit  is  eating  into  its  vitals,  the 
question  to  consider  is  not  whether  to  attack  that 
habit,  but  hmv. 
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FACTS  AND    FALLACIES    CONCERNING 

ALCOHOL 


'f1l7HILE  physicians  and  laymen  alike  are 
^  ^  agreed  as  to  the  dire  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  men  as 
to  its  legitimate  use.  Prof.  Graham  Lusk,  of 
Cornell  University,  in  his  annual  address 
before  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Society  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  the 
Popular  Science  MofiihJy,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  "alcohol  may  have  a  very  con- 
siderable value  as  food."  As  is  generally 
known,  the  motions  of  the  cells  of  the  body, 
which  motions  constitute  life,  are  maintained 
at  the  exp)ense  of  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
Professor  Lusk  relates  the  following  interest- 
ing exjieriment  in  the  substitutitm  of  alcohol 
for  nutriment  of  an  ordinary  nature: 

Atwatcr  and  Benedict  gave  a  man  ordinary  food 
for  thirteen  days.  The  food  contained  2496  calo- 
ries, and  the  man  destroyed  materials  within  him- 
self, so  that  he  daily  produced  2221  calories.  On 
this  diet,  he  retained  within  his  body  33.7  grams 
of  fat  daily.  Then  the  same  man  was  given  a  diet 
for  ten  days  which  had  the  same  numl)er  of  calories 
as  before,  but  only  1996  of  these  were  in  the  ordi- 
nary food  materials,  whereas  500  calories  were  in 
alcohol.  This  quantity  of  alcohol  is  what  would 
be  found  in  a  bottle  of  clarei.  The  alcohol  was 
given  in  six  small  doses  daily.  .  .  .  The  heat  pro- 
duction during  this  second  period  amounted  to 
2221  calories  daily,  or  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  normal  experiment.  The  quantity  of  fat 
retained  by  the  patient  on  the  alcohol  days 
amounted  to  34.1  grams  daily.  It  is  evident  from 
this  experiment  that  alcohol  can  replace  fat  or 
carbohydrates  in  metabolism  in  accordance  with 
its  heat  value.  So  we  can  say  that  the  cells  of  the 
organism  may  In?  maintained  in  their  vital  activities 
by  alcohol  instead  of  by  normal  nutrient  sub- 
stances. ...  If  an  alcoholic  l)everage  should  con- 
tain materials  other  than  alcohol,  such  as  the  ex- 
tractive materials  in  Bavarian  Iwer,  the  fotxl  value 
rises  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  Thus,  a  liter 
of  Bavarian  l>eer  contains  450  calorics.  These 
facts,  however,  do  not  at  all  justify  the  substitu- 
tion of  alcohol  for  carbohydrates  and  fats  in  the 
dietary. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  a[)petite,  a  single 
glass  of  wine  containing  between  5  and  10  per 
cent,  alcohol  has  induced  a  tlow  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  has  proved  as  effective  as  a  sto- 
machic as  when  much  larger  quantities  were 
ingested.  On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  causes 
a  change  in  the  organism  which  renders  it  less 
capable  of  resistance  to  disease.  The  pro- 
fessor cites  certain  experiments  on  rabbits  in 
which  a  quantity  of  whiskey  corres[K)nding  to 
between  4  and  5  ounces  daily  for  a  man  was 
administered.  The  results  showed  that  the 
animals    were    much    more    susceptible    to 


pathogenic   bacteria   than    normal    animiii-. 
Alcoholic  dogs,  too,  showed  dimini^shed  rt 
sistance  to  distemp)er  as  compared  with  noii- 
alcoholized  animals. 

Some  time  ago  we  noticed  in  this  section  **' 
the  Re\tew  the  assertion  of  Dr.  John  J.  Al>-1 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  that: 

both  science  and  the  experience  of  life  ha\'e  im- 
ploded the  pernicious  theory  that  alcohol  giN'cs  ar) 
persistent  increase  of  muscular  power.  .  .  .  It  .• 
well  understood  by  all  who  control  large  bodi^» » 
men  engaged  in  physical  labor,  that  alcohol  aiv 
effective  work  are  incomf)atil)le. 

Professor  Lusk  writes  to  the  same  efftxt 
He  says: 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  taking  alcohol,  ir 
has  iK'cn  found  that  a  larger  quantity  of  physicdl 
work  may  l>e  performed.  This  is  followed,  bom- 
ever,  by  a  period  of  depression  during  which  ihi- 
quantity  bf  mechanical  energy  which  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  individual  is  greatly  reduced.  Tl»t 
sum  total  of  the  effect  is  ver>'  decidedly  to  rcdtxr 
the  amount  of  mechanical  work  which  can  be  v 
complished  during  the  day.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  alcohol  is  no  longer  given  to  soldiers  on  tht 
march  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  endurana-. 
The  actual  result  would  be  quite  the  contrar>-. 

Experiments  made  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  on  the  acti\*ity  of  the  brain 
show  similar  results. 

Typesetters  were  used  a^  subjects.  It  was  fouiKi 
that  those  who  had  partaken  of  alcohol  niadr  a 
greater  number  of  errors  and  worked  less  rapidl) 
than  those  who  were  abstemious.  Kraepelin  h^ 
found  that  this  effect  lasts  as  long  as  twenty -four 
hours  after  alcohol  has  been  taken.  Curioo<l> 
enough,  those  who  had  taken  alcohol  thought  tbc> 
were  doing  their  work  to  better  advantage  than 
those  who  had  not. 

Other  experiments  have  been  made  upon  pcopk-. 
the  test  being  the  length  of  time  which  was  n^ 
quired  to  memorize  twenty-five  lines  of  pocir> 
Here,  when  alcohol  was  taken  before  breakfast,  ix 
was  found  that  the  length  of  time  required  to  memo- 
rize was  increased  69  per  cent.  Also,  when  thr<- 
individuals  were  requested  to  repeat  the  lim-* 
which  they  had  learned,  it  was  found  that  they  ditl 
so  less  readily  and  made  more  errors  when  they  hiitl 
I)revi()usly  taken  aIcf)hoI.  than  when  they  were  fnn 
from  the  effect  of  thi^  drug.  It  is  ver\'  appan-nt 
from  such  experiments  as  these,  that  alcohol  dix-^ 
not  stimulate  to  mental  activity. 

As  to  the  general  effects  of  the  abuse  ul 
alcohol — the  60  |>er  cent,  of  crimes  of  \iolence 
due  to  it,  besides  its  various  activities  which 
break  up  homes — Professor  Lusk  cites  the 
contention  of  Cushny,  that  "if  alcohol  wert 
a  new  synthetic  drug  imported  from  Germany 
and  a  few  cases  of  alcoholism  had  been  di>- 
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covered  as  resulting  from  it,  there  would  be 
such  an  outcry  against  it  that  it  would  be 
forever  prohibited."  He  cannot  think  that 
any  one  can  listen  to  an  exposition  of  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol  without  being  willing  to  join 


in  a  movement  for  its  entire  prohibition, 
provided  such  a  prohibition  can  be  really 
effective.  The  trouble  with  such  move- 
ments has  been  that  prohibition  has  not  in 
reality  prohibited. 


GUILMANT,  A  GREAT  ORGANIST 


r>  Y  the  death  of  Alexandre  Guilmant,  the 
^  dean  of  French  organists,  both  music  and 
the  musical  world  have  sustained  an  irrei)ar- 
able  loss.  The  number  of  noted  organists  is 
comp>aratively  few  at  any  time;  and  by  com- 
mon consent  Guilmant  had  for  many  years 
been  accorded  the  first  position  among  organ 
\'irtuosi.  Mr.  William  C.  Carl,  himself  a 
well-known  organist,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Guilmant,  contributes  to  the  Musical  Courier 
a  sympathetic  sketch  of  his  old  master,  from 
which  we  gather  some  interesting  details. 

Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant  (to  give  him  his 
full  name)  was  born  March  12,  18,^7,  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  for  nearly  fifty  years 
his  father,  Jean  Baptiste  Guilmant,  played 
the  organ  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Alexandre  stucliccl  harmony  with  (uistavo  (*ar- 
ulli  and  organ  with  Lemmens,  was  an  eager  student 
of  musical  literature,  and  practised  diligently  on 
the  organ,  often  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  time,  with 
lockcKJ  doors,  tiring  out  a  succession  of  blowers. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  !)egan  to  substitute  for 
his  father;  at  sixteen  he  became  organist  in  Si. 
Joseph's  at  Boulogne,  and  began  composing  organ 
music,  his  first  composition,  a  solemn  mass,  being 
performed  at  St.  Nicholas*  when  (iuilmant  was 
but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Other  works  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  and  in  1857.  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  appointed  choirmaster  of  Si. 
Nicholas,  conductor  of  a  local  music  s<M:iely,  and 
teacher  in  the  Boulogne  Conservatory. 

In  1 87 1  Guilmant  settled  in  Paris;  and  here 
his  playing  at  the  inaugurations  of  the  organs 
at  St.  Sulpice  and  Notre  Dame  led  to  his 
appointment  as  organist  of  La  Trinite,  where 
he  succeeded  Chauvet.  From  this  time  for- 
ward his  career,  both  at  home  and  on  his 
concert  tours,  was  a  succession  of  triumphs. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Bach,  and  his  playing  of 
the  works  of  that  great  master  was  a  revela- 
tion. Guilmant  will,  however,  be  best  re- 
membered for  his  improvisations.  In  ex- 
tempore playing  he  stood  alone.  When  he 
played  at  Windsor  Castle,  it  was  a  specimen 
of  his  skill  in  improvisation  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria especially  requested.  Guilmant's  activ- 
ity was  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  organist  and  teaching — 
from  1896  to  his  death  he  was  professor  of  the 
organ  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire — he  found 


ALEXANDRE    (UII.MANT 

(The  eminent  orRanist  who  died  last  m«»nili) 

time  for  com  posit  ion  St  hat  run  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds. On  one  of  his  American  tours,  he  wrote 
an  organ  piece  while  traveling  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia.  His  "Fugue  in  I)  Major"  was 
written  in  a  single  evening,  and  the  "Second 
Meditation  "  one  morning  before  breakfast. 

Guilmant  visited  America  three  times:  first 
for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  where  he 
played  on  the  great  organ;  again,  in  i8g8;  and 
the  last  time  for  his  recitals  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

The  intiuenre  and  importanre  of  thes<'  visits  ran 
prol)ably  never  be  fully  estimated.  From  his  first 
appearaiues  in  Chicago,  followed  by  those  in  New 
York,  Bo>ton,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  organ 
playing  began  to  take  on  a  new  as|:)ect,  and  haj> 
steadily  grown  up  to  the  present  high  standard  dt- 
manded  and  maintained  in  this  country.  lie 
taught  a  dec[)er  Iessr>n  than  admiration — one  of 
steadiness  and  stability  and  accurate  knowledge  <i> 
the  necessary  basis  from  which  may  arise  inspira- 
tions of  genius.  .  .  .  Sc*veral  >'ears  ago  the  Amer- 
ican students  of  the  master  formed  themselves  into 
the  (iuilmant  Club,  which  perpetuates  his  work 
and  memorv. 
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Of  the  personal  side  of  his  master's  char- 
acter Mr.  Carl  writes: 

( iuilmant  was  the  most  lovable  of  men.  All  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  felt  the  force  of  his  won- 
derful nature  and  personality.  His  vitality  was 
unusual.  He  was  always  young,  one  who  never 
felt  the  weight  of  years.  His  method  of  life  and 
habits  were  such  as  to  keep  him  young  in  spirit  and 
activity.  When  he  played  his  brains  were  behind 
his  fingers,  and  his  audiences  always  felt  it. 

For  many  years  Guilmant's  studio  was  in 
the  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris,  near  La  Trinite. 

The  organ,  a  one-manual,  was  made  by  his  father 
and  used  by  him  during  his  early  studies.    Then, 


in  turn,  his  own  students  were  taught  upon  ir. 
Although  the  instrument  had  but  four  stops,  i: 
would  show  up  one's  faults  more  than  the  largcs 
organs  of  modem  build.  Later  he  installed  a  Urgt 
Cavaill^-Coll  organ  in  the  new  music  room  in  the 
Villa  Guilmant,  and  an  electric  motor  as  vdL 
From  that  time  the  Paris  studio  was  abandoocfl. 
and  his  students  gladly  followed  him  to  Meudon. 
a  ride  of  twelve  minutes  from  the  Gare  Mooi- 
parnasse.  Here  he  gave  recitals  and  could  accocn- 
modate  four  hundred  at  a  time. 

Many  of  his  American  friends  will  recall  the 
time  spent  in  his  beautiful  villa  and  tlie  Cor- 
dial reception  accorded  them.  It  wmsk  hfxt 
that  the  end  came  suddenly  on  Mattfc  g^ 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  POLAND'S  GREAT 
PAINTER— JOSEPH  BRANDT 

r\¥  the  great  groups  of  Polish  masters  of  oirs  of  Pasek,"  and  finally  the  magnificent 
^^  the  pencil  which  a  decade  ago  included  battle  scene,  "Chodkiewicz  at  the  Battle  of 

Chocim," — which  not  only  popularized  the 

name  of  the  painter  in  his  own  country,  but 

also  gained  distinction  for  him  in  Western  art 

It  was  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  that 

Brandt  decided  to  enter  the  field  of  art,  but 

his  talent  was  such  that  in  a  few  years  his 

exceptional  ability  was  recognized.     In  1865 

ceasing  to  be  a  symbol  0I  life,  fervor,  rapture  and  he  received  a  gold  medal  in  Paris,  and  four 

youth.     This  long  and  glorious  career  of  the  distin-   years  later  he  won  the  highest  prize  at  the 


Julius  Kossak,  Simmler,  Gerson,  Szermen- 
towski,  and  then  Matejko,  Grottger  and 
Brandt,  there  remains  now  only  Joseph 
Brandt. 

In  the  aureola  of  his  world-wide  renown,  in  the 
luster  of  his  great  talent,  the  name  of  Brandt  has 
shone  for  Polish  painting  for  fifty  years,  without 


guished  artist  is  a  continuation  of  victories,  a  chain 
of  noble  snatches  of  inspiration,  in  fine,  a  great  love 
of  the  Fatherland  expressed  in  plastic  language. 

**In  the  creative  power  of  no  other  Polish 
painter  perhaps,"  observes  Mr.  Piatkowski, 
a  writer  in  the  Tygodnik  lUustrowany  (War- 
saw), from  whom  we  have  quoted  the  above, 


universal  exposition  in  Munich. 

Brandt's  artistic  work  has  been  at  the 
same  time  a  patriotic  work.  Although  he  has 
passed  his  entire  creative  career  abroad,— 
living  continuously  in  Munich  for  the  last 
fifty  years, — he  has  not  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
be  a  loyal  son  of  his  Fatherland.  By  signing 
'is  there  apparent  in  so  high  a  degree  as  iii  every  work  of  his*' Jozef  Brandt  zWarszawy" 
that  of  Brandt  the  tradition  of  the  idea  of  (Joseph  Brandt  of  Warsaw),  he  has  popular- 
beauty  on  Polish  soil."  ized  abroad  Polish  art  as  well  as  his  own  name. 


In  Brandt's  creativeness  there  is  most  apparent 
the  direct  rise  of  his  personality  from  the  veins  of 
the  native  sod.  The  horse  and  rider,  the  move- 
ment and  bustle  of  war, — the  fundamental  factors 
of  the  Brandtian  scenes, — here  is  an  atom  of  the 
Polish  soul  that,  like  a  great  ribbon,  winds  through 
the  entire  course^  of  Polish  history,  that  leads  our 
knightly  hosts  upon  the  field  of  glory,  and  thrills 
with  a  sympathetic  note  every  Polish  heart. 

After  a  series  of  youthful  aquarelles,  with 
which  he  made  his  debut  in  i860  in  the 
Warsaw  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Polish  Art,  Brandt,  we  are  told  by  the  writer 
already  quoted,  created  a  whole  series  of 
remarkable  pictures, — "The  March  of  the 
Lisowski  Troop,"  "The  Return  of  the  Tartars 
from  the  Battle  of  Tychin,"  "Rap,  Rap,  at 
Window,"  "An  Episode  from  the  Mem- 


It  fell  to  the  share  of  Brandt  to  be  during  his 
entire  life  a  link  of  Poland  with  universal  art.  His 
pictures  have  been  on  exhibition  in  Vienna,  Paris, 
Berlin, — wherever  Polish  artists  could  attain  profit 
and  rcx-ognition.  Among  foreigners,  Brandt  enjo)-* 
great  authority,  not  only  as  an  artist  but  as  a 
man. 

Brandt's  inward  personality,  continues 
Mr.  Piatkowski,  consists  primarily  of  a  great 
natural  talent,  "of  a  wide  scale,  in  which  are 
comprised  feeling  and  poetical  flight  and  the 
expression  of  life  taken  in  the  very  act  in  its 
most  various  phases  and  the  gift  of  character- 
ization and  the  ability  to  sense  the  states  of 
nature  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  spedfic 
moods. '*  This  talent  is  manifested  in  an 
effusion  of  the  temi^erament,  the  ver%*e,  and 
the  spirit,  as  the  fundamental  characteristics 
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THE  POLISH  HETMAN.  POTCXXl.  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CUDNOWE.  1660 
(From  the  painting  by  Joseph  Brandt) 


of  Brandt's  creativeness.  He  is  besides  a 
born  colorist  and  this  gift  he  possesses  to 
a  degree  so  high  that  he  has  few  rivals.  His 
services  in  contemporary  art  are  many. 

In  our  art.  his  position  is  so  prominent  that 
we  see  in  him  not  only  one  of  those  who  builded 
the  edifice  of  the  temple  of  Polish  painting,  but 
also  one  who  has  assumed  a  leading  place  in  that 


edifice.  We  love  him  for  his  soul-lifting  creative- 
ness and  for  his  noble  heart,  embracing  the  entire- 
range  of  human  feelings. 

Celebrating  the  semi-centennial  jubilee  of 
the  artistic  activity  of  Brandt,  says  the  writer 
in  the  Tygodnik  Ulustrowany  in  conclusion, 
''  we  celebrate  the  festival  of  Polish  art  in  its 
most  distinguished  representative." 


THE  SULTAN 


OF  TURKEY  AS 
OF  ISLAM 


THE    CALIPH 


A  REMARKABLE  sign  of  the  times  as 
-^^  indicating  the  religious  activity  now 
developing  in  the  ranks  of  Islam,  is  the  publi- 
cation at  Tokyo,  Japan,  of  the  Islamic  Fra- 
ternity, a  four-page  sheet  edited  and  managed 
by  Mr.  M.  Barakatullah  of  Bhopai,  India, 
printed  in  English,  and  described  as  a 
monthly  religious  organ  ''devoted  to  promot- 
ing fraternal  feeling  among  the  followers  of 
Islam  and  those  of  other  sister  religions."  In 
the  eleventh  number  of  this  i>eriodical  ap- 
pears an  article  on  Turkey's  new  ruler,  the 
first  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  an  expla- 
nation of  what  Islam  really  is.  Islam,  we 
are  told,  is: 

a  spiritual  brotherhood,  pure  and  simple,  whose 
membership  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  race 


or  color,  but  is  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at 
large,  to  be  shared  by  all  sons  of  .Adam  and  all 
daughters  of  Eve  with  equal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Further  on  we  read: 

This  example  fMohammcd's)  of  simplicity  and 
freedom  in  all  details  of  life,  including  religious 
observ^ances,  social  functions,  and  political  per- 
formances, was  faithfully  followed  by  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  Prophet.  In  fact,  in  the  golden 
age  of  Islam, — which  was  of  short  duration,  and 
was  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod  on 
earth, — liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  were  actu- 
ally translated  into  action. 

VVe  do  not  mean,  like  many  narrow-minded 
theologians,  that  humanity  should  relapse  int^ 
a  crude,  primitive  state  of  semi-civilization  to  sat- 
isfy the  Islamic  conception  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, but  we  simply  mean  that  justice,  purity, 
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honesty,  mutual  help,  simplicity,  and  solemnity 
should  form  the  basic  principles  of  soi'iety  and 
polity  in  every  detail  of  life,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  the  Prophet  and  the  orthodox  caliphs. 

With  the  ascension  "to  the  proud  throne  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  of  Mohammed  V,'*  the 
writer  of  the  article  under  notice  believes 
there  has  "commenced  an  era  of  hope  and 
life  throughout  the  Muslim  world."  In  "the 
auspicious  reign  of  this  wise  prince"  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  for  the  revival  of  some 
of  the  noble  traditions  of  early  Islam.  He 
"  rightly  deserves  the  title  of  *  Caliph  of  Is- 
lam.*" The  present  is  considered  to  be  a 
suitable  time  for  the  promotion  of  unity. 

The  time  has  come  that  Muslims  the  world  over, 
Shiahs  and  Sunnies  alike,  should  find  a  symbol  of 
unity  in  the  person  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful.  .  .  .  The  time  has  also  come  that  the 
governments  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan 
should  make  a  formal  compact  to  stand  by  one 
another  at  the  approach  of  a  common  danger.  We 
appeal  to  the  religious  instinct  and  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  Muslim  world  to  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  to  come  forward  with 
practical  sympathy  and  financial  aid  to  help  the 
governments  of  Turkey  and  Persia  at  this  critical 
hour  of  need.  .  .  .  The  European  financiers  are  on 
the  lookout  to  entrap  both  Turkey  and  Persia  into 
^he  noose  of  slavery  as  they  have  done  in  the  case 


of  Egypt.  .  .  .  There  are  three    hundred 
Muslims  in  the  world.     If  each  Muslim 
subscribe  a  silver  coin  to  the  "  Islam  Safety 
there  could  be  raised  in  a  short  time  enoui^ 
to  set  all   necessary  institutions   in   Ti 
Persia  in  order  and  to  spare. 


im  K4tte 


The  Triple  Entente  between  France,  A|- 
land,  and  Russia — the  three  powers  flit 
have  Muslim  subjects — is  considered  by.fli 
writer  to  be  "a  combination  to  thwart: d 
Turkish  and  Persian  eflForts  for  self-impnn- 
ment."  Lord  Curzon's  remarks  in  his  Rm^ 
torial  address  at  Glasgow,  to  the  effect  lilt 
''Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  constilite. 
in  any  case,  that  part  of  the  East  in  whidWk 
West  has  still  a  considerable  part 
are  commented  upon  adversely  and 
eating  that  a  struggle  between  the  ~ 
the  West  is  imminent;  and  Mi 
reminded  that  now  is  the  time  "to« 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  between  per- 
petual degradation  and  glory." 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  subjects  of  Sul- 
tan Mohammed  V  are  assured  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  Muslim  governments  will  in 
no  way  diminish  the  opportunities  of  ncm- 
Muslims  to  "  achieve  laurels  of  excellence  ia 
any  walk  of  life." 


GREAT  DEEDS  OF  THE  BOHEMIANS 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  summary  of  the 
^^  contributions  made  by  the  Bohemian 
people  to  civilization  is  contained  in  a  graphic, 
vivid  sketch  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  OuUook.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  story 
recounting  how  an  oppressed  and  insulted 
Bohemian  bookkeeper  in  an^  American  city 
finally  turned  upon  his  employer,  knocked 
him  down,  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  a 
few  things  that  Bohemians  have  done.  The 
surprise  of  the  employer  in  question  at  the 
intellectual  and  other  accomplishments  of 
Bohemians  throughout  the  world's  history  is 
so  typical  of  the  way  such  a  summary  would 
be  received  by  the  average  American,  that 
a  brief  record  of  what  the  injured  Slav  claimed 
for  his  people  will  be  interesting.  The  orig- 
inal story  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
facts  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Asserting  that  Bohemians  have  as  good 
a  right  to  be  proud  as  have  Americans,  the 
('zech  bookkeeper  first  informed  his  em- 
ployer that  a  Bohemian  girl  refused  to  marry 
George  Washington;  that  a  Bohemian  once 
declined  a  pressing  i«\itation  to  be  president 
of  Harvard  University;  that  one  of  the  most 
artistic   of    modern    ojx*ras,   "The   Bartered 


Bride,"  is  the  work  of  a  Bohemian  (Sme- 
tana);  that,  up  to  within  a  few  years,  the 
composer  who  wrote  the  most  beautiful  and 
characteristic  American  music  was  Dvordt 
a  Bohemian;  that  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  all  history,  Zizka,  was  a  Bohemian;  and 
that  one  of  the  most  lofty  spiritual  leaders  d 
all  mankind,  John  Huss,  was  also  a  Czech. 
Only  three  out  of  a  hundred  Bohemians  are 
unable  to  read  and  write,  we  are  reminded 
further.  Most  of  them  know  at  least  tw[> 
languages  thoroughly — their  own  and  Ger- 
man— and  many  know  English  in  addition. 
This  is  a  remarkable  showing  when  compared 
with  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  other  laUion- 
alities  which  make  up  our  foreign  poplib&Q- 
Furthermore,  even  in  the  purely  {diy^ 
attainment  of  gymnastics,  the  Bohemiaii  na- 
tional **  Turner  '*  societies,  popularly  known  as 
the  Sokoli,  are  famed  all  over  the  worid. 

The  *' story,"  which  is  told  by  R<)fcrt 
Haven  Schauffler,  concludes  by  recording  the 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  Bohem- 
ian bookkeeper  and  his  employer. 

The  facts  that  he  relates,  besides  enlight- 
ening others  than  the  employer  in  questjon 
as  to  the  large  number  of  Bohemians  who 
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JOHN   ZIaKA  I<niN    III  ss 

tThf  B'»hcmian   rehgious  leader  and  eminent  soldier — ij6o-  (Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr — Ij6(>-i4i5 — friend  of  Wyc- 

14^4 — who  fought  against  the  Turks  and  at  Aginoourt  liffc.  the  first  to  i)reawh  Christianity  in  the 

on  the  side  of  the  English)  Bohemian  vernacular) 

have  achieved  fame  in  fields  so  widely  sepa-  and  erratic  ^'Bohemian"  of  the  social  under- 
rated, also  serve  to  call  the  reader's  attention  world  and  the  man  who  is  a  native  of  the 
to  the  difference  between  the  unconventional  little  kingdom  in  Austria-Hunpjary. 


ANTON    DVORAK  BEURICH    SMKTANA 

(Composer  1841-1904J  ((  omposer  and  Conductor  i860—) 

EMINENT  BOHEMIANS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
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FRIKDRICH 


SPIELHAGEN,  A 
GERMAN    LIFE 


MIRROR  OF 


'117' J  TH  ihe  death  of  Spielhagen  a  ;^reat  Ugure 
^^  in  the  world  of  German  imaginative  lit- 
erature has  passed  away.  He  was  silent,  it  is 
true,  in  the  last  decade,  through  domestic  sor- 
row and  physical  affliction,  but  his  name  re- 
mained potent  as  the  artistic  and  faithful  delin- 
eator of  that  momentous  era  of  German  politi- 
cal and  social  development,  from  1848  to  1890. 
Karl  Frenzel,  the  eminent  German  critic 
and  himself  a  novelist  of  increasing  reputa- 
tion, gives  an  appreciative  estimate,  in  the 
Berlin  Woche^  of  Spielhagen's  writings  and, 
incidentally,  of  the  man  himself,  as  so  much 
of  what  he  wrote  was  an  embodiment  of  his 
profound  feelings  and  convictions. 

In  the  years  from  i860  to  1890  Spielhagen 
(we  are  informed  by  Herr  Frenzel )  was  the  f  ore- 
mc^t  and  most  widely  read  German  novelist. 


lively,  creative  fancy.  Almost  ever>'  >-ear  ga\-? 
birth  to  a  new  book.  To  be  sure,  they  m-ere  »•: 
all  gems;  but  from  his  first  production,  **  ProWeic- 
atische  Naturen,"  to  the  last,  "Opfer,**  what  a  bril- 
liant array  of  splendid  creations:  "In  Reih  a»c 
Glicd,"  "  Hammer  undAmboss,'*  **Stunnflcet/*aaG 
so  on.  In  variety  of  matter,  wealth  of  character. 
and  brilliancy  of  delineation  these  riv'aled  tbi 
novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Balzac,  and  surpassed 
them  in  depth  of  thought  and  range  of  vtsaoe 
Gutzkow,  who  in  **Die  Ritter  vom  Geist"  anc 
*'  Der  Zauberer  von  Rom,"  was  the  first  to  treai 
political,  social,  and  religious  questions  in  Germxi 
fiction,  was  followed  by  Spielhagen  on  similar 
lines.  He  it  was  who  molded  that  refractorv'  mat- 
ter with  a  rare  keenness  of  insight  and  a  still  rarer 
artistic  skill.  How  vividly  and  poignantly  did  Ik. 
ix>rtray  the  conflict  between  the  nobility  and  thi 
lower  ranks  and  the  social  democratic  agitation, 
with  its  powerful  effect  upon  the  young, — bafHiu: 
everything  directly  upon  actual  events  and  char- 
acters, and  investing  bare,  colorless  theories  wiih 
the  gloi^ing  hues  of  life. 


His  preeminence  was  undisputed  both  as  regards        t>  •        o         c    •  11.  j       -1. 

popularity  and  the  abundance  of  his  creations.        ^^^^  ^^  1 829,  bpiclhagen  came  under  the 
An   inrlefatigable  assiduity   kept   pace  with   his  spell  of  the  wave  of  liberalism  and  idealism 
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hat  so  passionately  agitated  the  youth  of 
Lurope  in  1848,  and  he  remained  true  to  those 
deals  to  the  end.  At  one  time  he  even  de- 
la  red  himself  a  republican  and  his  "profound 
erise  of  justice  made  him  an  adversary  of 
very  form  of  oppression  and  violence." 

To  his  imaginative  impulse,  his  passion  for  de- 
acting  the  men  and  things  about  him  and  his  own 
nner  f<?elings  was  joined  the  keen  desire  of  the 
>oHtician  to  declare  and  propagate  his  principles. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  brilliant  and  alluring  qual- 
ties  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  ruling  classes. 
iven  in  his  la«t  novels,  **Opfer'.'  and  "Freige- 
K)ren.'*  he  speaks  of  what  a  loss  it  would  be  to  the 
incr  side  of  life  should  a  tide  of  social  democracy 
>wc*cp  away  such  existences  forever     But  his  sym- 


pathy constantly  reverted  to  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  Thus  he  depicted  his  heroes  as  rising 
from  humble  ranks  through  dire  stress  and  labor  to 
the  shining  heights  of  life  or  succumbing  in  their 
struggle  with  Fate.  . , 

In  spite  of  his  admiration  of  Scott,  he  had 
a  certain  aversion  to  historical  novels.  Yet 
he  himself  became  the  poetical  historian  of 
his  people,  the  "delineator  of  their  spiritual 
and  material  transformation." 

Far  transcendin|;  mere  interest  of  plot  and  bril- 
liance of  description,  Spielhagen  made  German 
imaginative  literature  the  exponent  of  world- 
embracing  thoughts,  the  teacher  and  molder  of  the 
people  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  justice. 


WHAT   IS   MEANT   BY  DEATH? 


'^'OW  that  our  knowledge  of  the  simpler 
^^  organisms  has  become  fairly  extensive, 
writes  Mr.  Julian  S.  Huxley  in  the  Cornhill, 
the  biologist's  idea  of  death  is  not  the  same  as 
the  anthropomorphic  one  of  the  average  man. 
The  phenomenon  of  death,  as  it  is  seen  in 
man,  thinks  Mr.  Huxley,  may  be  analyzed 
somewhat  Jis  follows : 

When  John  Brown's  nameappearsin  the  "Deaths" 
column  of  the  Times,  what  has  really  died — what 
has  been  lost  to  our  world?  Two  things,  I  think 
we  may  say:  first,  the  actual  substance  of  his  Ixnly, 
the  protoplasm  itself  and  all  that  it  has  given  rise 
to — bone,  gristle,  hair,  and  the  other  dead  things 
that  form  part  of  our  living  selves — these,  though 
their  constituent  atoms  persist,  yet  disapfx'ar  as 
such,  being  gradually  converted  by  the  action  of 
oxygen,  water,  and  bacteria  into  very  simple  chemi- 
cal com|X)und$,  or  even  elements;  and  secondly, 
his  Individuality,  meaning  by  that  not  only  his 
character  and  personality,  but  everything  by  rea- 
s<m  of  which  he  was  a  man  and  an  individual 
man — John  Brown,  to  be  easily  distinguished  from 
all  other  men.  For  this,  the  (ireek  word  Morphe 
hds  recently  iK'cn  proposed.  ... 

But  has  aU  of  John  Brown  died?  Has  all 
his  substance  died? 

The  answer  will  not  Ik?  necessarily  yes.  For  if 
he  has  had  a  child,  it  means  that  one  of  the  cells  of 
his  body,  l)ecoming  detached,  and  uniting  with 
•i  complementary  female  cell,  has  given  rise  to  the 
NNhole  of  that  child.  From  this  it  follows  that 
ihese  special  reproductive  cells  can  est  ape  the 
«leath  of  the  substance,  for  one  of  them,  by  contin- 
ued growth  and  division  into  two,  has  built  up  the 
l>ody  of  his  son,  and,  included  in  this  body,  new 
rvproductivc  cells  for  future  generations.  Thus 
there  is  a  something  which  connects  generation 
with  generation  by  actual  continuity  of  substance, 
and  this  something  is  usually  known  by  VVeismann's 
name  of  the  Germ-plasm.  This  is  potentially  im- 
mortal. The  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are, 
in  our  experience,  necessarily  mortal  in  each  genera- 


tion form  the  l>ody  or  Soma.  John's  individuality, 
however,  has  been  completely  lost  to  the  world  — 
is  altogether  dead;  the  sole  surviving  parts  of  him 
are  germ-cells,  and  they  bear  no  impress  of  his 
morphe. 

Although  we  cannot  think  of  a  morphe 
existing  without  substance,  we  can  think  of. 
substance  without  a  morph6;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  *'  the  morphe  may  pass  out  of  a  mass  of 
substance — may  die — and  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one  in  the  selfsame  mass."  Mr.  Huxley 
cites  the  case  of  the  Clavellina,  sedentary] 
marine  creatures  of  beautiful  translucency,« 
which  reach  a  height  of  nearly  two  inches.  If 
small  individuals  of  this  species  be  put  in 
a  dish  and  the  water  not  changed,  after  some 
days  they  shrink,  and  the  organs  get  simpler 
and  simpler  until  an  embryonic  condition  is 
reached.  All  activity  ceases,  even  the  heart's 
action  stopping.  Yet  the  mass  is  not  dead — 
only  asleep.  If  now  put  into  clean  water,  it 
will  gradually  expand  and  finally  attain  once 
more  to  the  state  of  a  fully  formed  and 
healthy  Clavellina.  The  morphe  which  dis- 
appeared has  not  come  back  again;  it  is  gone, 
it  is  dead,  and  a  new  morph^  has  arisen  in  the 
identical  mass  of  protoplasm.  A  similar  proc- 
ess, Mr.  Huxley  says,  occurs  in  the  single- 
celled  Protozoa. 

In  these  two  cases,  what  really  happens  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  substance  g<H's  back  to  an  em- 
!)ryonir.  unsjKHMalized  condition  in  which  it  can  Ix? 
compared  to  germ-plasm.  It  is  as  if  John  Brown 
on  his  death-bed  were  to  have  his  tissues  pass  into 
a  state  of  flux,  and  then  get  simpler  and  simpler, 
until  you  would  have  to  say.  This  is  no  longer  a 
man.  but  merely  a  mass  of  man's  protoplasm,  and 
as  if  finally  this  mass  were  to  redifferentiate  up  again 
— into  John  Brown,  junior,  with  an  individuality  as 
obviously  new  as  if  he  had  arisen  in  the  usual  way 
from  one  undifferentiated  cell   instead  of  many. 
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Noticing  Weismann's  well-known  view  of  the  Canary  Islands,  several  thousand  ytap 

the  Immortality  of  the  Unicellular  Organ-  old,  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1868;  tfcr 

isms,  and  the  insistence  of  that  scientist  on  Baobab  tree  of  Cape  de  Verde,   over  sax 

the  absence  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  years  old,  etc.    These  were  in  a  state  ot 

look  on  as  true  or  total  death,  Mr.  Huxley  nature.     Where  man   has  stei>ped  in,  the 

refers  to  the  method  of  reproduction  by  simple  chances  of  continued  life  seem  indefinite,  as  e 

splitting  in  two,  as  in  the  Euplotes.     In  the  the  case  of  the  banyan  tree  in  the  Calcutu 

Infusoria,  also,  after  a  long  period  of  repro-  Botanical  Gardens,  which  now  covers  m^ 

duction  by  this  method,  there  occurs  a  sexual  than  two  acres  of  ground  and  shows  no  sf^ 

process  between  two  individuals,  called  con-  of  decay,  the  new  roots  being  ensheathed  Ib 

jugation.  bamboo  tubes  until  [they  are  imbedded  in  tht 

Recent  workers  have  experimentally  shown  that  ^  ,-.      '        •       -.i.  a.  r        x*      •              *      1 

I  nf  usoria  may  be  bred  through  a  very  large  number  ^^  appeanng  that  functiomng  protoplasm  H 

of  generations  indeed  without  conjugation  (and  not  necessarily  subject  to  death,  two  qucv 

therefore  without  death).    This  they  have  done  tions  occur:   "Why  did  death  arise?"   And, 

by  feeding  them  on  a  different  diet  day  by  day.  or,  u  j)     ^  j^^       ^^      ^  j^  possible  to  post 

when  they  appeared  poorly  (often  a  prehminary  to  VZ  ""^*"6  «x*^«,  .0  «.  p^/»«»«i^  uv  y»^ 

conjugation),  by  providing  various  chemical  or  V>^^  *"»  conung— for  a  short  space,— lor  j 

physical  stimuli,  adding  beef-tea  to  their  water,  for  long  space, — or  even  forever?"     Mr.  HuxLe? 

mstance,  or  taking  them  on  a  railway  journey  to  thinks  that  "  the  increasing  diffiulty  of  R- 

give  them  a  good  shaking-up     These  experiments  j^ing  any  damage  to  the  body  gives  us  J 

(discontmued  only  after  hundreds  of  generations,  ^         **.     •^.,          .**.       r  j     ^l  »      ▼ 

when  it  seemed  clear  they  might  be  made  to  go  on  reason  for  the  ongm  of  death.        In  ansira 

forever)  seem  to  show  that  functioning  protoplasm  to   the   second   question,  MetchnikofiT's  or  d 

is  not  in  itself  mortal,  but  that  the  cause  of  death  is  similar  system  of  eating  cultures  which  wouM 

to  be  found  among  the  external  conditions:  for  by  prevent  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  "would 

altenng  these  death  may  be  put  off,  It  would  seem,  F    ^i      /.^^    .                                  j.                j     j 

indefinitely.                  ^      *-  5^  the  first  Step;  as  more  was  discovered  zm 

acted  upon,  we  should  be  able  to  extend  our 

In  further  illustration  of  death  due  to  ex-  lives  ever  further  and  further."     Assumiof 

iernal  causes,  and  not  to  anything  inherent,  that  our  contention  of  the  potentiality  of  a'' 

Mr.  Huxley  points  to  some  of  the  enormous  protoplasm  is  true,  we  should  at  last  no  doubt 

tncv  of  the  world — the  huge  Dragon  tree  of  attain  to  the  state  of  never  dying. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  THIRD  RUSSIAN  DUMA  DONE? 

pO PILLAR  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  left  of  the  chamber.     These  are  thorough 

*     Duma   has  been  decreasing  steadily  in  radicals.     The  right  is  rather  densely  popn- 

Russia  since  the  beginning  of  its  third  session,  lated   by    reactionaries   from    the    nobflity. 

in  igo/.     W  A.  Maklakov,  a  noted  Moscow  clergy,  and  peasant  class.     As  a  whole  ihr 

lawyer,  a  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Demo-  house  is  controlled  by  the  Octobrists,  b) 

cratic  party,  and  member  of  the  last  two  virtue  of  their  majority  and  the  fact  tJut 

Duma  sessions,  endeavored  to  explain  to  his  they  secure  the  support  of  the  left  in  mort 

constituents   in   a   recent   speech    why    the  or  less  radical  measures  and  that  of  the  rigbt 

parliament  failed  in  its  work.     The  speech  in    conservative    ones.      Accordingly,    Mr 

was  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Maklakov  devoted  his  speech  to  the  actint) 

Russkaya  Mysl  (Russian  Thought).  of  the  Octobrists.    He  said: 

It  might  i)e  well  to  recall  here  the  party  You  know  already  that  our  hopes  were  toulh 
composition  of  the  last  session.  The  major-  deceived.  The  third  session  disappointed  us  U'- 
itv,  iKcupying  the  center  of  the  Chamber,  terly.  Vet  the  common  accusation  that  this  st- 
are Octobrists.  This  party  was  formed  «ion  is  fruitless  is  inaccunite,  for  the  Duma,  .n 
,  ,  r.  .1  f  T^  J  xf  -r  ^  Stead  of  l)eing  fruitless,  is  harmful.  It  actually 
shortly  after  the  famous  Freedom  Manifesto  aggravates  conditions  instead  of  bettering  them 
of  the  Czar  on  October  31,  1906,  and  was  I  shall  try  to  be  fair,  however,  to  its  activity  an* 
made  up  of  moderate  conservatives  who  did  especially  to  those  on  whom  the  responsibilit>  '' 

not  wi>h  to  change  the  form  of  government.  *\'.'':^'^ .**''""/*'''  ^^^^^JP^^^-     l^^'^r' 

,,,.           1     •      1    *                      r     ^u        At.         ^L  pledged  themselves  to  realize  the  rreedom  Mam 

1  hey    desired    to    go    no    further    than    the  \^^^,^  {„  Russian  life,  politically  and  economicalh 

liberties  granted  by  the  above  Manifesto.  Amon^  them  there  were  men  who  wished  it  deeply 

The  Constitutional  Democratic  party  (pop-  and  sincerely,   who  knew  and   understood  wlut 

ularly  known  in  Russia  as  -  Kadety''-K,  D.)  .^^Z;  ^9  ^.  ^'*"t>.Pl  f^*'!^•^""^''"t1"^l:^*^' 

^.     ^         ,              ,    ,           ^         '\         J     ,  bdity  is  theirs,  because  they  did  exactly  the  opc>- 

constitutes    the   ne.\t    largest    part    and,   to-  ^j^^,  ,,f  ^.^at  they  intended  to  do,  and  bccaun 

gether   with   the  few  Socialists,  occupies  the  they  ceased  to  be  themselves,  t.r  Octobrists.    Thi^ 
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d  not  happen  suddenly,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
r  you  to  follow  the  course  of  affairs  which  led 
the  downfall  of  that  party  as  such. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Maklakov  outlines  the 
ork  of  the  third  session  by  recalling  the 
xx:edure  of  adoption  of  the  most  important 
easures.  First  there  came  the  "inviola- 
Jity  of  person"  law,  one  of  those  measures 
hc«e  lack  is  so  painfully  felt  in  Russian  life, 
his  very  law  was  the  block  upon  which  the 
rst  two  sessions  of  the  Dimia  ended  their 
lort  lives.    Says  the  writer  already  quoted: 

This  measure  was,  however,  carried  through 
lis  time  by  a  imited  vote  of  the  center  and  op- 
osition  on  the  left.  It  was  given  over  to  a  com- 
littee  for  "further  development,"  from  which 
ife  abode  it  has  not  yet  emerged,  while  the  re- 
ction  continues  with  its  summary  arrests,  exiles, 
ad  innumerable  executions.  But  not  the  least 
mount  of  political  improvement  can  be  brou|;ht . 
bout  at  the  present  time  in  Russia  by  legislation 
lone,  so  hopeless  is  the  absence  of  desire  to  follow 
iws  honestly  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
rhich  ceaselessly  violates  already  established 
IWS  and  manufactures  its  own  code  to  suit  the 
ction  of  the  moment.  As  it  is,  the  existing  code  of 
iws  is  very  far  from  being  bad,  but  the  best  part 
I  it  remains  a  dead  letter  in  application  to  life, 
rhe  next  law  passed  was  the  one  establishing 
lected  petty  country  Judges  instead  of  the  for- 
oerly  appointed  ones.  But  this  rather  radical  meas- 
ire  was  totally  spoiled  by  the  Octobrists,  who 
neeldy  acquiesced  in  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
nent  that  there  be  an  exceedingly  hea^'y  property 
lualification  for  this  office. 

The  greatest  problem  before  the  Duma 
«ras  the  land  question,  the  tremendous  cry 
>f  the  eighty  million  peasants  being  "  Zemlyf** 
("Give  us  land!"),  heard  at  all  times  and  aU 
3ver  the  enormous  empire  of  the  Czar.  The 
platform  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
party  could  dispose  of  the  problem  in  one  way 
only,  and  that  was  by  expropriation  of  land 
from  the  imperial  family. 

)Mien  the  Constitutional  Democrats  dominating 
the  first  session  made  demands  to  that  effect  the 
government  was  incensed  at  them  and  declared 
that  the  demands  were  inadmissible,  as  they  vio- 
lated the  sacred  rights  of  private  property.  Yet 
the  famous  law  of  the  9th  (22nd)  of  November, 
(1906)  proposed  by  the  government  and  accepted 
by  the  Octobrist  majority  of  the  Duma,  was  built 
on  precisely  the  same  basis, — compulsory  expro- 
priation of  land.  But  its  aim  was  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  actually  took  away  the  scraps  of 
bnd  from  the  poor  ruined  peasant  and  gave  them 
over  to  a  more  or  less  well-to-do  peasant,  wh9  is  in  a 
peat  minority  as  compared  witn  the  former. .  The 
distress  and  desolation  wrought  by  this  measure 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Mr.  Maklakov  says  that  he  does  not  wonder 
after  the  passage  of  this  one  law  at  the  great 
increase  of  crime  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
epidemics  among  the  peasant  class. 

The  vast  majority  of  store  clerks  in  Russia 


did  not  know  until  a  very  late  date  what 
Simday  rest  is.  One  of  the  few  good  measures 
passed  by  the  third  session  was  the  one  estab- 
lishing Simday  rest  for  the  store  clerks. 
What  came  after  the  small  series  of  radical 
measures,  however,  obliterated  their  good 
work.  The  fall  of  the  Octobrists  was  has- 
tened. Urged  on  by  the  ministry  they  were 
driven  to  destruction,  because  Uie  Premier 
was  all  the  time  demanding  new  concessions 
and  new  renunciations  of  the  principles  of 
their  program.  They  finally  had  to  choose 
between  the  government  and  the  constitu- 
tion, the  two  very  things  they  tried  so  hard 
to  conciliate  into  one  but  failed,  and  finally 
abandoned  the  Freedom  Manifesto  to  follow 
Premier  Stolypin's  policy,  which  threjv  away 
the  principles  of  constitution  as  soon  as  they 
were  born.  Two  major  steps  separated  the 
Octobrists  and  the  constitution:  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  prerogatives  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  the  Finnish  question.  The  first 
resolution  came  after  the  Octobrists  and  the 
reactionaries  had  accepted  Stolypin*s  state- 
ment in  the  Duma  that  the  monarch  was 
free  to  amend  existing  laws  as  it  seemed  fit 
to  him.  This  was  literally  opposed  to  the 
statement  in  the  Manifesto  by  which  the 
Czar  pledged  himself  to  consult  the  National 
Legislature  on  such  matters.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Finnish  question  the  Octobrists 
decided  that  the  Duma  had  a  perfect  right 
to  legislate  on  Finnish  affairs  without  the 
consent  of  the  Finnish  Parliament,  which 
decision  was  a  gross  violation  of  both  Finnish 
and  Russian  constitutions.  Another  great 
anti-constitutional  step  made  by  the  Octo- 
brists was  the  aid  they  offered  to  the  govern- 
ment in  trying  to  minimize  the  work  of  the 
"zemstvo,"  the  only  form  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment existing  in  Russia,  by  refusing  to 
raise  the  necessary  appropriations  in  1908. 
The  speaker  concludes: 

New  concessions  by  the  Octobrists  are  to  follow 
in  the  future.  The  Duma  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
If  this  state  of  affairs  keeps  up  the  government  is 
certain  to  brin^  the  Duma,  the  onlv  visible  rem- 
nant of  constitutionalism,  to  self-annihilation 
and  to  reestablish  the  old  autocracy  in  full  legal 
power.  The  only  remedy  is  in  the  organized  na- 
tional consciousness  working  for  a  totally  new 
political  state.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Duma 
ought  to  realize  it  is  on  the  wrong  track,  and  to 
find  out  who  are  its  real  friends  and  foes. 

It  might  well  seem — indeed  it  is  actually 
true — that  the  third  session  of  the  Duma  had 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  relieve  the  social 
and  economic  sufferings  of  the  country  than 
either  of  the  preceding  sessions. 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  IN  CITY  BUILDINGS 


[R.  EDWARD  F.  CROKER,  who  last 
month  resigned  as  Chief  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department,  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  continuous  service,  gives  some  valu- 
able suggestions  for  fire  prevention  in  a  recent 
article  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  During  Mr. 
Croker's  long  and  varied  experience  in  fighting 
.  the  fires  of  our  largest  American  dty,  he  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  phase  of  preven- 
tion, and  his  observations  on  this  subject  are 
therefore  of  particular  interest.  In  Mr. 
Croker's  opinion  the  great  loss  of  life  that 
resulted  from  the  recent  shirtwaist  factory 
fire  in  New  York  City  may  readily  occur  again, 
unless  proper  precautions  are  taken.  "The 
problem  to  be  solved,"  he  says,  "k  to  prevent 
fires  and  such  losses  of  life  in  buildings  al- 
ready erected,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  law  that  will  retroact  in  the  present  class  of 
buildings." 

All  buildings  used  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
known  as  sweat-shops,  factories  and  so  forth, 
should  be  immediately  provided  with  sufficient 
outside  balcony  fire  escapes,  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
with  automatic  fire  alarms,  fire  extinguishers  and 
buckets  filled  with  water,  which,  properly  used, 
will  extingush  any  fire  in  its  infancy.  Fire  drills 
by  a  competent  drill  master,  such  as  are  provided 
in  public  schools,  should  be  introduced.  Lofts  and 
Boors  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  over- 
crowded and  there  should  be  at  least  ten  square 
feet  to  each  person.  During  the  occupancy  of  such 
buildings,  stairways  and  halls  should  be  well 
lighted.  From  observation  I  find  that  many  of 
the  buildings  referred  to  are  in  a  littered  and  un- 
clean condition;  in  other  words,  a  state  of  poor 
housekeeping. 

With  regard  to  building  regulations  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  Mr.  Croker  says: 

I  would  suggest  that  all  such  buildings  be  provided 
with  what  are  technically  called  ^'independent 
towers,"  with  entrances,  which  should  be  well 
lighted,  to  each  floor  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 
All  buildings  should  be  made  absolutely  fireproof, 
by  the  elimination  of  wooden  trims  of  every  de- 
scription, including  floors.  All  doors  should  open 
outward,  no  partitions  should  be  allowed  around 
doorways  leading  to  stairways  or  elevator  shafts. 
All  fire  escapes  should  be  continuous  on  the  build- 
ings, with  treads  of  not  more  than  eight  inches  and 
provided  with  hand  rails.  The  platforms  of  all 
fire  escapes  and  the  doorways  leading  out  to  them 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 

Mr.  Croker  is  convinced  that  the  fire  de- 
partment should  have  the  power  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  proper  conditions,  as  it 
is  by  natinre  and  experience  best  fitted  to 
know  what  is  necessary  in  all  matters  having 
to  do  with  the  prevention  of  or  escape  from 
fire  in  any  way. 


In  Mr,  Croker's  opinion,  theaters  and  otk 
places  of  amusement  are  well  provided  rsi 
fire  precautions,  all  that  the  law  and  skill  c4 
do  having  been  done  for  the  safety  of  t| 
people  who  visit  such  places,  but  the  men 
women  who  are  housed  together  in  Ut 
buildings,  not  for  their  own  pleasure  but  I 
cause  they  have  to  work,  are  not  equally  pfl 
tected.    The  trouble  with  many  of  tkl 
"loft"  buildings  is  that  while  they  arc  ofto^ 
"fireproof"  in  construction,  they  are  so  fiBdl 
with  inflammable  material  that  they  art  br! 
no  means  "  deathproof ."    Moreover,  many  vf 
them  have  no  fire  escapes  of  any  descriptiaB. 
and  only  the  better  ones  are  supplied  vilh 
sprinkler  systems.    Even  if  suchbuildingsarc 
fireproof,  they  should  be  provided  with  fiit 
escapes;  "a  building  with  a  stock  of  an  iu- 
flanmiable  nature  in  it  is  not  fireproof,  what- 
ever its  construction.    It  holds  the  heat  ai 
the  more  if  it  is  well  built   and  bccon» 
more  of  a  furnace  in  which  human  beinfi 
may  be  roasted  to  death." 

While  fire  escapes  may  be  objected  to  ^ 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  buildings,  thb 
is  a  small  consideration  when  com{»ired 
with  the  possible  sacrifice  of  human  li>ts 
"If  there  are  to  be  workshops,  sweatshop^ 
factories — whatever  you  choose  to  call  them 
in  the  city — they  must  be  safe;  that  is  the 
first  consideration.  And  to  be  safe  tbcy 
must  have  fire  escapes — ^lots  of  them,  froni 
and  back  both."  The  stairways  should  be 
wide  enough  for  at  least  two  persons  to  go 
down  abreast  and  enclosed  with  netting  to 
prevent  panic-stricken  crowds  from  tumUing 
over  the  hand  rails. 

Tenement  houses  also  come  under  the  head 
of  buildings  dangerous  from  their  liability  to 
fire  and  loss  of  Ufe.  Mr.  Croker  points  out 
the  imperative  need  in  this  case  of  effectiw 
cooperation  between  the  fire,  health,  and 
street-cleaning  departments  of  a  dty,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  removal  of  rubWsh 
and  combustible  material.  Such  material  is 
often  allowed  to  accvunulate  in  the  cellars  (^ 
tenement  and  apartment  houses,  and  wberr 
found  by  the  fire  or  health  department 
inspectors  should  be  ordered  removed  in 
twenty-four  hoiu^  If  not  promptly  removed, 
the  street  cleaning  department  should  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  die  owner  or  tenant. 
Mr.  Croker  believes  that  the  first  story  abo\^ 
the  cellar  of  all  tenements  should  be  fire- 
proofed,  and  that  there  shoidd  be  no  entrance 
to  the  cellar  inside  the  building,  as  such  in- 
side entrance  acts  as  a  flue  and  pathway  for 
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lines.  Good  lighting  of  hallways,  stairs,  and 
liars  is  an  additional  factor  in  fire  preven- 
yrk  in  buildings  of  this  character. 
Another  element  of  danger  is  the  height  of 
lildings  in  a  large  dty  like  New  York. 
tds  height  should  be  strictly  limited. 

Fire  cannot  be  fought  successfully  with  any  ap- 
Lratus  we  now  have  at  a  height  greater  than  85  or 
»  feet,  and  the  high  pressure,  so  valuable  in  many 
iiys,  does  not  affect  this  particular  side  of  the 
•oblem. 


Fire,  to  be  fought  with  success,  must  be  directly 
attacked  with  water.  The  stream  should  be  hori- 
zontal or  nearly  so.  We  can  throw  a  stream  plenty 
high  enough  to  reach  most  upper  stories,  but  it  is 
a  slanting  stream,  in  many  cases  almost  perpendic- 
ular. It  merely  wets  the  outside  walls  and  the 
window  sills,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of  the  ceiling,  and 
falls  back.  It  is  worse  than  useless.  With  the 
water  towers  we  can  put  in  a  horizontal  stream 
at  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet  and  do  good 
execution.  It  penetrates.  Buildings  higher  than 
this  limit  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their 
elevation. 


WOMEN  JOURNALISTS  OF   PARIS 


\  N  increasing  number  of  yoimg  Parisiennes 
"^  are  entering  journalism.  Just  how  they 
rork  and  in  general,  how  they  fare,  is  de- 
cribed  in  a  chatty  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
he  Grande  Revue,  by  Mme.  Marc  Heilys, 
lersdf  one  of  the  craft. 

In  the  first  place,  she  classifies  the  women 
iterary  workers  of  the  French  capital  into 
hree  categories — rich  women  who  write  for 
Measure  and  who  have  at  their  disposal  the 
eviews  which  do  not  pay  for  articles;  women 
rho  desire  to  earn  a  little  money  in  order  to 
idd  a  little  luxury  to  their  •comforts;  and 
vomen  writers  widiout  any  other  resources 
Jian  their  earnings.  Her  article  is  devoted  to 
I  consideration  of  the  third  class — ^women 
vrho  are  obliged  to  work  and  who  cannot 
«rrite  when  they  like  or  what  they  like.  Their 
business  is  to  write  to  order  what  will  sell  and 
what  will  sell  at  once.  They  do  not  dream  of 
glory;  success  is  for  the  most  alert.  The  most 
fortunate  may  earn  from  $800  to  $1000  a  year. 

When  circumstances  compelled  the  writer 
to  work  for  herself  it  was  a  great  humiliation 
to  her  to  discover  that  her  fairly  solid  educa- 
tion left  lier  comparatively  disarmed  for  the 
battle  of  life.  She  had  a  variety  of  attain- 
ments, but  they  were  as  incomplete  as  they 
were  varied,  and  there  was  not  a  single  sub- 
ject that  she  felt  competent  to  teach.  But 
she  had  always  had  an  idea  of  writing  down 
her  impressions,  and  like  many  others  she  is 
an  improvised  literary  woman. 

In  Paris  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  the 
profession  of  journalism.  Men  hold  the 
ground  inch  by  inch,  even  to  the  point  of 
sometimes  writing  fashion  articles  over  femi- 
nine signatures.  The  time  of  the  waiter's 
dftut  was  when  the  Fronde,  the  newspaper 
edited  by  women,  made  its  appearance.  Ab- 
solutdy  unknown,  she  offered  her  services, 
and  as  the  editor  happened  to  be  short  of  copy 
was  permitted  to  write  some  articles.  She 
did  not  agree  with  all  the  ideas  of  the  Fronde, 


but  she  always  thinks  of  the  paper  with  grati- 
tude for  coming  to  her  aid.  Moreover,  she 
was  well  paid  for  her  articles,  and  she  acquired 
confidence  in  herself  and  was  encouraged  to 
further  activity. 

A  better  profession  than  reporting  for  the 
papers  is  reporting  for  the  illustrate  maga- 
zines. These  publications  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  space  at  one  time  devoted  to  litera- 
ture is  now  devoted  to  news.  Personal  notes 
and  notes  on  private  life,  interviews,  etc.,  play 
a  large  and  important  part.  Usually  the 
reporters  for  magazines  are  not  attached  to 
the  staff.  Their  work  is  intermittent,  but  it 
is  much  better  paid  than  the  same  work  for 
the  daily  papers.  Cab  fares  are  also  allowed. 
But  the  women  reporters  require  to  be  pro- 
vided with  toilettes  little  in  harmony  with 
their  financial  condition,  as  elegance  at  re- 
ceptions, f^tes,  etc.,  counts  for  much  in  their 
success. 

The  writer  says  she  was  more  attracted  to 
the  reviews  than  to  the  journals,  and  in  ten 
years  she  has  contributed  a  large  number  of 
articles  to  Paris  publications.  The  people  at 
the  offices  of  the  reviews  are  a  different  world. 
The  men  are  more  polite  and  courteous,  the 
writer  is  received  amiably,  and  if  the  article 
offered  is  not  always  accepted,  it  is  at  least 
read,  and  sometimes  a  little  good  advice  is 
given.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
a  reconunendation  is  needed  to  reach  the 
directors  of  a  great  French  review.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  access  to  these  gentlemen. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  writer  must 
be  at  the  office  at  the  stated  hour  and  await 
his  or  her  tiun.  As  far  as  this  writer's  ex- 
perience goes,  the  editor  always  thinks  of  the 
interests  of  his  review  first.  Furthermore, 
she  says  she  has  never  found  any  attempt  to 
prevent  women  contributing  articles.  Wom- 
en contributors  to  reviews  are  much  com- 
moner than  people  suppose.  The  editor  of 
one  of  the  most  important  reviews  of  Paris 
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once  showed  her  a  number  with  more  than 
half  of  the  contents  written  by  women  under 
masculine  names. 

In  the  offices  of  the  illustrated  magazines 
and  fashion  papers  in  France  women  are  gen- 
erally preferred.  For  equal  work  they  are 
paid  less  than  men  would  be,  but  even  were 
they  paid  as  much,  their  work  is  worth  more. 
The  good  houses  give  a  fortnight's  holiday  in 
the  year,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  from  $30  to 
to  $60  a  month.     The  work  is  most  trjdng 


for  the  health,  and  the  women  live  in  peziect 
fear  of  being  replaced  by  men.  Now  a&l 
then,  by  way  of  stimulating  their  failinfr  as- 
ergies,  the  head  of  the  office  will  mutter  some- 
thing about  women's  work  being  very  ir- 
regular— "Better  pay  a  little  more  and  havr 
men."  In  such  places  the  war  between  th= 
sexes  is  often  intense.  The  men  are  always 
ready  to  pick  out  the  faults  of  "  those  ladies,* 
and  the  ladies  resent  the  smallest  attai^>t  ai  ' 
masculine  intrusion. 


THE  RACES  MYTH 


\yf  JEAN  FINOT,  who  has  already  dealt 
^^^^  with  "The  Prejudice  of  Races,"  pub- 
lishes in  the  mid-March  number  of  La  Revue 
(Paris)  the  first  instalment  of  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Romance  of  Races,"  in  wWch  he  con- 
tends that  unity  of  races  is  not  due  to  ties  of 
blood,  but  to  imity  of  ideals,  culture,  etc. 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  he  writes,  was  a  mere 
plaything  compared  to  the  formation  of  mod- 
ern nations.  In  the  vast  laboratories  in 
which  nations  are  created  physiological  differ- 
ences disappear  with  surprising  rapidity.  The 
facilities  for  intercourse,  international  com- 
merce, and  world-thought  tend  more  and 
more  to  unite  the  aspirations  of  humanity. 
We  speak  of  Eiuropean  literature,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  white  civilization,  and  the  iftiion  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World.  The  concep- 
tion of  superior  or  inferior  races  seems  to  have 
had  its  day.  Japan  has  triumphantly  en- 
tered, on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  ILuropean 
concert,  after  having  concluded  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  two  nations  at  the  head  of 
civilization — namely,  Britain  and  PVance. 
China  is  becoming  a  parliamentary  and  a 
military  nation,  and  the  Chinese  people  will 
soon  be  able  to  inspire  respect  for  their  reli- 
gious belief  and  the  color  of  their  skin.  The 
evolution  of  the  negroes  is  going  on  at  a  dis- 
concerting pace,  and  when  we  remember 
their  ethnic  origin  we  can  only  narvel  at  the 
progress  they  have  made  during  the  last 
sixty  years. 

But  nations  and  patriotic  feeling  have  no 
ethnic  origins  whatever.  To  define  the 
French  of  to-day  as  people  united  by  blood 
would  be  a  scientific  and  a  political  lie.  There 
are  still  people  who  believe  that  the  French 


are  of  the  Gallic  race,  forgetting  that  it  is  tht 
Germans  rather  than  the  French  who  ha\T 
any  claims  to  a  Gallic  origin.  But  it  b  ntA 
possible  to  say  to  which  race  the  French  be^ 
long,  for  the  French  of  to-day  are  the  product 
of  some  cixty  races  who  have  settled  in 
France.  They  include  Aquitanians,  Siliirian> 
Iberians,  Basques,  Helvetians,  Vandals,  Bd- 
gians,  Visigoths,  Franks,  Jews,  and  many 
more.  In  more  recent  times  the  diminutio© 
of  the  birth-rate  renders  France  more  liabk 
than  any  other  country  to  receive  large  con- 
tingents of  foreign  immigrants.  While  tbt 
number  of  foreigners  residing  in  England  is 
said  to  be  four  per  1000  and  in  Germany 
eight  per  1000,  in  France  it  is  probably  about 
forty.  The  foreign  population  in  France  in- 
creases thirteen  times  as  fast  as  the  popmlatioi 
which  has  lived  in  the  country  for  several 
generations,  so  that  the  French  people  are  the 
result  of  a 'very  complex  mixture  of  races. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  France  from  taking 
a  very  high  place  among  the  great  nations  d 
the  world.  Unity  of  blood  has  nothing  to  d** 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  worUi  of  a 
people.  Quite  otherwise.  Mixture  <rf  races 
improves  a  nation. 

Gobineau  has  endeavored  to  belittle  the 
greatness  of  France  to  the  profit  of  Germany. 
To  him  the  great  glory  of  Germany  is  that  sht 
has  preserved  the  Aryan  type.  M.  Finot. 
however,  has  already  shown  that  the  Aryar 
race  and  Aryan  civilization  are  a  simple  in- 
vention. But  the  Aryan  legend  is  not  yet 
dead.  Prejudices,  like  all  lies,  die  hard,  and 
it  may  be  that  for  several  centiuries  to  awwr 
humans  will  continue  to  quarrel  about  their 
pretended  Ar>'an  origin. 


INVESTORS^  PROTECTION 
rrru  other  news  of  business  and  investments 


"Wlio  Owns  the  Industrials? 

k  MERCHANT  in  Newark,N.  J.,  was  talk- 
ie ing  the  other  night  aboutWaU  Street  and 
e  ]3art  it  plays  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
tuntry's  business.  A  manufacturer,  one  of 
lc  men  with  whom  he  was  talking,  entered 
le  discussion  with  some  statements  that 
ere  novel  and  interesting. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "in  this  town,  there  are, 
su[^>ose,  several  hundred  industrial  factor- 
es  manufacturing  everything  or  pretty 
early  everything  that  you  could  think  of. 
•ut  of  these  hundreds  of  factories  there  are 
t  the  most  three  or  four  that  have  ever  come 
I  touch  with  Wall  Street.  If  you  leave  out 
le  plants  of  the  General  Electric  and  the 
/estinghouse  Electric,  you  have  eliminated 
bout  the  only  two  that  the  speculative  public 
f  Wall  Street  is  even  slightly  interested  in, 
>r  they  are  about  the  only  ones  represented 
1  the  active  list  of  stocks  traded  in  there. 

"I  guess  this  is  pretty  nearly  true  of  any 
adustrial  dty  in  the  United  States,  in  a 
;eneral  way.  The  great  manufacturing  in- 
erests  of  the  country  are  still,  in  spite  erf  the 
conomists,  carried  on  in  a  huge  number  ol 
icattered  [Jants;  and  Wall  Street  knows 
nothing  about  the  scattered  plants  of  the 
roimtry.  They  are  too  small.  Most  of 
them,  in  the  first  place,  do  not  require  one 
nillion  dollars  or  more  apiece  for  their  oper- 
ition,  and  most  of  those  that  do  are  owned 
md  financed  right  in  the  home  locality. 

"You  would  find  out  how  true  this  is,  if 
you  ever  tried  to  raise  money  for  a  small 
industrial  in  Wall  Street.  You  can  find 
plenty  of  dealers  who  will  take  an  option  on 
whatever  you  want  to  sell  and  tie  you  up  for 
a  year  or  two;  but  you  will  not  find  many 
people  who  are  willing  to  put  up  the  money 
you  need  and  go  ahead  with  the  proposition 
on  the  same  basis  that  the  big  banking  houses 
finance  the  big  industrials. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  Wall  Street 
way  of  doing  it.  The  business  of  Wall  Street 
is  to  look  out  for  the  individually  important 
financial  undertakings  of  the  industrial  world, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  if 
Wall  Street  changed  its  ways  and  made  it 
easy  for  the  small  industrials  of  the  country 

to  raise   money  from   strangers   for  their 


financing.  There  would  possibly  be  more 
danger  in  this  than  there  is  in  the  present 
condition,  which  makes  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  start  any  new  industry  with  the  money  of 
the  people  imless  it  is  an  industry  that  has 
already  really  demonstrated  its  right  to  exist." 

How  a  Solid  Industry  Gets  Money 

npHE  experienced  manufacturer  of  the  story 
-*•  told  above  was  talking  as  a  plain  com- 
mon-sense man  of  his  class,  who  has  learned 
how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  start  a  new  un- 
tried industry.  He  also  knows  very  well  that 
any  established,  solid  industry  of  any  sort  can 
almost  always,  if  its  management  is  governed 
with  ordinary  common  sense,  obtain  all  the 
money  it  needs  for  legitimate  industrial 
enterprise. 

The  bank,  of  course,  is  the  first  resource, 
and  it  is  to  the  bank  that  any  manufacturer 
turns  for  advice  and  for  practical  assistance 
when  he  contemplates  expanding  an  already 
established  business  in  any  legitimate  direc- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  a  maker  of  a  certain 
line  of  steel  products  finds  that  with  the  same 
selling  force  and  the  same  overhead  charge, 
he  can  handle  two  other  lines  of  a  similar 
manufacturing  industry,  he  naturally  wants 
to  go  into  those  lines.  Perhaps  an  addition 
to  his  factory  is  required,  and  some  additional 
machinery  and  a  substantial  increase  in  his 
pay-roll. 

He  goes  to  the  bank,  usually  his  own  bank, 
which  has  always  kept  his  working  balance 
and  financed  his  current  needs  against  bills 
receivable,  and  talks  it  over  with  the  responsi- 
ble officials  of  the  bank.  He  explains  just 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  lays  before  the  bank 
men  the  plan  in  detail,  laying  sp>ecial  empha- 
sis upon  the  amount  of  additional  money  that 
will  be  required  week  by  week  for  pay-rolls, 
maintenance,  etc.,  and  the  initial  expenditure 
of  capital. 

The  bank  official  should  be  a  good  live  man 
who  understands  the  needs  of  the  industries 
in  his  city,  and  especially  of  those  that  have 
carried  deposits  in  his  bank.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  check  industrial  extravagances,  but  it 
is  also  his  business  to  lubricate  the  wheels  of 
industry  with  money,  provided  the  outlook 
justifies  it.    He  will  give  such  a  project 
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serious  thought  before  he  will  give  a  final  try,  don't  want  to  risk  any  part  of  those  foe- 
reply  on  it.  tunes  in  backing  up  somebody's  dream  or 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  proposition  somebody's  whim.    The  banks,  acctstoii»i 

is  on  its  face  a  sound  business  proposition,  to  staple  industries  and  not  dealing  any  m^r 

the  bank  will  be  able  and  willing  to  give  than  they  can  help  in  futures,   turn  thar 

assistance.    It  may  not  be  prepared  itself  to  backs   upon  innovations   in   the    manufac- 

finance  the  necessary  capital  charges,  but  it  turing  world. 

will  be  able  to  suggest  where  money  can  be  The  would-be  manufacturer,  finding  the 
raised,  not  only  to  buy  the  new  equipment  usual  sources  of  capital  dosed  to  him,  turns 
necessary,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  average  to  the  public.  Perhapys  he  go^  first  to  ow 
daily  balance  in  the  bank  to  a  point  which  of  the  big  banking  houses  that  i^andle  invest- 
will  justify  the  bank  in  supplying  the  neces-  ment  securities.  Invariably  they  deal  witi 
sary  working  capital  for  the  new  branch  of  him  tersely,  telling  him  simply  that  thdr 
the  enterprise.  Perhaps  some  private  clients  customers  are  their  cuents  and  that  tbcy 
who  like  to  dip  into  industriaJ  investments  could  not  possibly  offer  to  these  clients  tk 
will  be  willing  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  securities  of  a  new,  untried  industrial  venture, 
putting  up  the  necessary  capital.  This  is  He  turns  away  from  the  established  bank- 
very  often  the  case.  May  be  the  bank  oflScer  ing  houses  that  have  clients;  and,  periiaps, 
can  refer  the  manufacturer  to  some  trust  after  a  while,  he  finds  a  so-called  banJan? 
company  with  which  the  bank  has  affiliations,  house  or  institution  that  is  willing  to  take  a 
which  will  finance  a  loan  for  a  longer  or  short-  chance  with  the  money  of  its  customeis. 
er  period  on  bonds  or  stock  as  collateral,  and  The  house  that  vnil  do  this,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
so  enable  the  manufacturer  to  go  ahead  with-  house  that  does  its  selling  by  extensive  news- 
out  waiting  for  the  ultimate  sale  of  his  paper  advertising  or  by  Uie  scattering  d 
securities.  cheap  circular  matter  over  the  country.    It 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  manufacturer  may  not  necessarily   be  dishonest   or  dis- 

himself  is  able  to  collect  the  amount  of  private  reputable;  but  it  very  seldom  has  any  lofty 

capital  that  he  needs  either  from  friends  or  idea  of  the  fiduciary  capacity  of  a  banking 

business  associates.    Then  it  is  a  relatively  hous^    The  people  who  buy  from  it  are  cos- 

easy  matter  to  finance  the  capital  charges  tomers,  not  clients. 

necessary;  but  even  in  such  cases  as  this  the      The  manufacturer  is  rather  astounded  at 

bank  should  be  taken  into  the  manufacturer's  first  to  find  that  his  patron  wants  jtwut 

confidence.    After  all,  the  bank  is  really  a  sort  50  per  cent,  or  a  little  less  of  all  the  oiunej' 

of  silent  partner  in  all  manufacturing  business,  that  comes  in  from  its  campaign.    It    .-oms 

It  should  learn  enough,  at  least,  to  make  it  with  truth  that  it  needs  about  that  much  to 

certain  that  it  will  be  willing  to  expand  his  make  the  campaign  profitable.     Instead  of 

line   of   discounts,  if  suitable  deposits  are  putting  out  $100,000  of  bonds  or  stock,  the 

made,  to  meet  the  expansion  of  the  pay-roll,  manufacturer  finds  that  he  has  to  put  out 

about  twice  that  amount  and  to  give  away 

Financing  the  New  Project  ^  ^^^S^  bonus  of  common  stock  with  all  the 

bonds  or  preferred  stock  that  he  sells.    Usu- 

¥T  is  an  entirely  different  matter  when  some  ally  he  is  fortunate  if  he  manages  to  hold  vol- 

*  man,  full  of  a  new  scheme,  comes  into  ing  control  of  the  concern  and  to  retain  its 

town  to  get  a  start.  If  the  project  is  to  manu-  management,  if  it  becomes  a  going  concent 
facture  some  well-known,  staple  line  of  goods, 

and  if  the  man  is  known  somewhere  as  a        Where  the  Investor  Gomes  In 
substantial  individual,  it  is  almost  always 

possible  to  interest  manufacturing  capital,  /^LEARLY,  in  this  very  brief  outline  of  the 

and  to  get  the  backing  or  at  least  the  assist-  ^^  way  money  is  raised  for  private  industry, 

ance  of  the  established  banking  interests  of  the  read  truth  about  industrial  investment 

the  place.  is  laid  bare.    The  kind  of  industrial  invest- 

If,  however,  the  line  of  manufacturing  is  ment  that  the  sound  bank  will  sponsor  or 

some  new  invention,   some  small  novelty,  will  place  in  the  hands  of  its  own  clients,  is 

some   imknown   substance,    difficulties   pUe  almost  sure  to  be  a  first-class  industrial  ii^ 

up  at  every  step.    Men  who  have  spent  their  vestment.     The  kind  of  seciuities  that  the 

lives  in  the  manufacturing  of  staple  products  established    manufacturer    wiU    invite    his 

seldom  have  any  taste   whatever  for   the  friends,  relations  and  business  connections 

manufacturing  of  specialties.    Men  who  have  to  go  into,  is  apt  to  be  very  good;   but  it 

made  fortunes  in  the  hard  service  of  indus-  wouJd  be  better  if  he  also  had  some  ind^ 
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&rk<lont  financial  judgment  upon'  it,  for  the  bonds  of  this  character  are  those  that  repre- 

laxiufacturer  is  notoriously  a  bad  judge  of  sent  new  inventions.    An  instrument  may  be 

i^v^estment  values.  most  excellent,  but  the  stock  of  the  company 

'X^Lie    kind   of    industrial    securities    that  that  intends  to  make  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 

st£t1>lished,  reputable  and  honest  dealers  in  an  out-and-out  "gamble."  A  new  product  may 

scixrities  will  take,  on  a  reasonable  com-  be  destined  to  revolutionize  some  branch'  of 

lissson,  say  15  per  cent,  or  less,  and  place  the  industrial  world,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 

ritJti   their  own  clients  and  with  the  public  ten  the  stocks  that  represent  it  may  belong  in 

y    SLdvertising  or  otherwise,  is  also  apt  to  the  "get-rich-quick"  class, 

►e  ^ood,  perhaps  really  better  than  the  kind  The  private  investor,  seeking  legitimate 

da,^  is  sold  privately  to  the  friends  of  the  uses  for  his  money,  will  shim  the  securities  of 

n3.xxiifacturer  and  his  own  people.     It  is  companies  that  represent  inventions  destined 

setter  at  least  in  that  it  will  have  a  wider  "to  equal  the  record  of  the  Bell  Telephone," 

CLa,irket  and  be  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  and  substances  "destined  to  supplant  steel 

LS     collateral  in  various  banks  in  various  in  the  building  trades."    They  are  traps  for 

>a.]rts  of  the  country.    In  these  latter  days  a  the  imwary. 
^reat  deal  of  the  financing  of  relatively  large 

out.  not  gigantic  industrials  has  been  accom-  The  Figures  of  It 

plished  in  this  way;  and  he  would  be  a  rash  ^^^^^  mi  ^    ^       i_     ...  •    *i.  4.  ^u 

^tic  who  would  class  it  as  anything  but  T°.  ^^ustrate  why  it  is  that  the  average 

legitimate  financial  business.  ^,     mdustnd  manufacturer  considers  Wa^ 

The  class  of  mdustrial  financing  that  is  Street  a  place  m  which  he  plays  no  part,  the 

refused  by  the  established  banks,  condemned  ^oUowmg  figures  are  taken  from  the  census 

by  those  who  have  made  then:  fortunes  in  report  for  manufactures  m  1905.    T^^^ 

iiidustry,  scoffed  at  by  the  banking-houses  "J  ^^  ^f ^^  P^\^  ^^  y?*^^  ^*  the  products 

who  taie  a  pride  in  their  service  to  their  of  mdustnaJ  plants;  in  the  second,  the  num- 

clients,andac^tedonlybythosewhoseekto  ber  of  pknts  m  each  tabulation;  and  in  the 

seU  thestockor  bonds  tostrangers  with  whom  ^^  the  aggregate  capital  of  these  plants. 

they   never  hope  to  have  dealings  again,         ^  ^-,^       $165^^54 

IS  a  perfect  pitfall  of  the  investment  world,  up  to  $20,000 72.806         53i»i3o,5i3 

Up  to  $100,000 48,113        I»654,93iv649 

Ponr  ClflSfiM  of  Industrials  ^P  ^°  ^i>ooo,ooo             22,281       5,550,459,933' 

r  our  i^iasses  01  mausinais  $1,000,000  and  up 1,900      4,784,426,124 

'^HE  lines  indicated  in  the  above  brief  di-  j^  j^  perfectly  obvious  that  WaU  Street 

/    vision  of  the  mdusrtnal  field  are  dearly  ^^^^  jf^^^  ^,  ^^^hmg  ^bout  any  of  the 

di^ym     Between  the  &rst>  second  and  third  j^^^  ^hose  total  gross  products  are  worth 

the  division  is  slight;   for  very  often  an  m-  fess  than  $1,000,000  a  year;  thatisa^smaU" 

dustnal  security  fits  aU  three;  but  between  industrial  business.    There  are,  of  couree,  a 

the  third  and  the  fourth  the  gulf  is  as  wide  f^  industrial  securities  even  on  the  Stock 

as  the  gulf  can  be.    Industrial  stocks  of  the  Exchange  that  represent  plants  whose  pro- 

fourth  dass   have   no  mtrm^c  value^  are  j^^^ion  is  under  $1,000,000;    but  most  of 

usuaUy  based  on  prospects  alone,  and  are  them  are  under  that  figure  because  they  have 

usuaUy  sponsored   by  totaUy  nresponsible  j^^^                  tl    ^^^  ^ff^  Street  be- 

people  and  institutions.        ,    .    ^      ^     .  ^  came  interested  in  them. 

The  mvestor  who  is  dosdy  m  touch  with  ^his  being  so,  it  appears  that  out  of  216,. 

manufactunngmdustry  very  often  finds  the  ^^^    manufacturing   plants   in    the   United 

first  and  the  second  dass^  ^^«°^^y  ^om-  5^^^^^  ^^^  reported  to  the  census,  less  than 

fortable  and  extremdy  profitable     The  gen-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^n  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 

eral  mvestor  who  is  not  closely  m  toudi  with  ^^^  g^^^^t.    This  is  less  than  i  per  cent, 
anything,  will  find  in  the  third  dass  a  very 

fair  medium  for  inv^tment,  and  may  feel  ^p^^  ^^^  Industrial  Flotations 
pretty  safe  m  buying  these  secunties  provided 

he  uses  common  saise  and  discrimination.  '^'EVERTHELESS,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

The  man  or  woman  who  buys  into  the  ^^  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  industrial 

fourth  dass,  simply  takes  a  long  speculative  America  calls  upon  Wall  Street  for  funds^ 

chance  with  the  money,  just  as  he  or  she  the  past  two  years  has  seen  something  over 

would  if  they  bought  mining  stocks  or  any  $150,000,000  of  industrial  preferred  stocks 

form  of  wild-cat  security.  floated  in  the  Wall  Street  market.     These 

Perhaps  the  most  numerous  stocks  and  seciuities  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  tried 
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and    seasoned    issues    to    absolutely    new  Is  Western  Land  Too  High? 

flotations. 

The  following  list  was  published  about  the  HPEN  years  ago  a  farmer  out  in  centnl 
turn  of  the  year  by  the  WaU  Street  Journal    ^    Kansas  wished  to  retire  from  active  lift 

to  represent  the  stocks  of   this  class  that  He  sold  his  240-acre  farm  to  his  just-married 

had  come  into  the  Street  in  the  preceding  son  for  $5000,  mostly  on  time, 

eighteen  months:  "What  a  shame  for  the  old  man  to  take 

Rate  Amount      advantage  of  the  boy,"  said  the  neighbors 

American  Woolen                           7  ^5.ooo,ooo   uj^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  1^^,^  worth." 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel 7  4,583,000       m                  1  ^      ^.i.                u  ^i_     r         r 

General  Chemical 6  4,000,000       Two  years  later  the  son  sold  the  farm  for 

American  Light  &  Power 6  5,500,000  $7100.    The  new  owner  in  a  year  sold  for 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber              7  1,500,000  $8500.     The   farm   has  changed  hands  sii 

ri  ^.^i^P^'^K^  ^"^                    A  .'^'^  times  since  then,  always  at  climbing  figures, 

Cluett  &  Peabody 6  2,000,000        j  ^^    1     a.      1              /      ♦  ^              iV-      ^ 

McCrum,  Howell 7  2.050,000  ^nd  its  last  sale  was  for  $26,500— this,  too. 

San  Diego  Cons.  Gas  &  Elec.        7  1,000,000  without  any  material  improvements  having 

Electrical  Securities  Co 5  1,500,000  been  made. 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric             7  J'^'^       It  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  the  census 

General  Motors 7  3,000,000           ^    »     ^        j      i_        ^t.        •                   •    .t 

Continental  Can 7  i  ,000,000  reports  just  made  show  these  mcreases  m  the 

United  States  Rubber 8  3.500,000  decade  in  the  value  of  Western  farms:  Mis- 
Portland  Gas  &  Coke  7  i  ,000,000  souri,  107  per  cent. ;  Iowa,  1 23  per  cent. ;  Kan- 
MacArthur  Bros.  . .  7  f'?^'^  sas,  188  per  cent;  South  Dakota,  376  pcj 
Amencan  Pneumatic  Service..  .  .   7  1,500,000         \     il.k     s.                               ^              >o/*~ 

Indian  Refining 7  2,000,000  cent;  Montana,  394  per  cent 

International  Ag.  Corp 7  5,400,000      Some  students  of  conditions  declare  that 

Underwood  Typewriter                7  4»5oo,ooo  these  increases  are  too  large  for  safety,  that 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electnc                 7  "J ''2?'^  it  is  unreasonable  for  land  out  in  the  prairie 

Pennsylvania  Steel 7  4,087,500   ^4.4.       4.       l           i-j       *.   iy       -.♦ 

Frisbie  Stanchfield  Knit 7  1.000,000  States  to  change  hands  at  $75  to  $100  an 

U.  S.  Motors 7  10,250,000  acre.    They  caution  against  a  collapse  and 

American  Brake  Shoe 7  1,000,000  warn  investors  against  securities  based  upon 

U^'s^dLfoT'''                        7  2'^'^  ^^^^  appraisals.     The  fact  remains,   how- 

Welsbach ^o^.                             7  2iooo',ooo  ^^^^y  that  shrewd,  hard-headed  farmers  who 

May  Department  Stores 7  *  5^000^000  know  the  worth  of  land  are  buying  Western 

Lord  &  Taylor                            8  1,000,000  farms  at  such  figures.    For  a  decade,  critics 

n'^^r'^-^u'V'                        ^  l'^'^  have  warned  that  *4and  is  too  high"  and 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 7  2,000,000        ^                          1.1.               !.•  l       1       1 

Sierra  Electric 6  1.000,000  X^t  every  year  has  shown  a  higher  level- 

Springfield,  O.,  Lt.  &  Power.        6  1,000,000  and  those  who  invested  have  made  money. 

DuPont  Powder 5  1,682,000  That  such  increase  should  go  on  indefinitdv 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce                 7  |'^'^  is,  of  course,  impossible.    A  permanent  figure 

Cities  Service  Corp 6  i  ,000,000      '           *  •     i.     u            l  j      u       *i_     • 

Pittsburg  Steel .                           7  7,000,000  ^^  certam  to  be  reached  when  the  mcome- 

Dartmouth  Mills 5  '600I000  producing  ability  of  the  land  paid  only  a  fair 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color           6  750,000  interest  on  the  investment.     This  Western 

Chapman  Valve                            7  700,000  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^ing,  and  with  a  price  level 

Colonial  Steel 7  750,000    -             ,      .                 ^\.       4.V    4.     r  *il 

Scranton  Electric 6  500,000  ^or  products  approachmg  that  of  the  present 

Maverick  Mills 6  750,000  it  is  certain  to  continue. 

Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand  Shoe     6  625,000       Ten  years  ago  loan  companies  would  put 

Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather                5  500,000  ^^^  ^^j     j^ooo  or  less  on  a  good  quarter 

Michigan  Light 6  750,000           .          c   wr    4,          1      j                 ^l          1 

Waltham  Watch                          6  500,000  secUon  of  Western  land;   now   they  place 

Hood  Rubber 7  500,000  $4000  or  $5000  on  the  same  property.    On 

Esmond  Mills 6  650,000  April   I   one  of  the  leading  life  insurance 

American  Piano                      -     7  ^^"^  companies  reduced  its  rates  from  6  per  cent 

(junthers  Sons 6  500,000   ^        i  /                  .            x           1            ^  ^      _^ 

Incandescent  Light  &  Stove         7  soo.ooo  to  51 2  per  cent,  on  farm  loans  m  eastern 

Childs  Restaurant 7  700,000  Kansas  and  Nebraska.    It  \Mth  others  is  m- 

Pennsylvania  Rubber                   7  500,000  creasing  its  loans  yearly.    Evidently  it  is  not 

111.  Valley  Gas  &  Electric             6  500,000  alarmed  concerning  the  permanency  of  land 

V.  S.  Worsted 7  500,000        ,             rr.i_       ^.^           ^r*.i. 

Crocker  Wheeler  510,000  values.    The  statements  of  three  companies 

J.  B.  Clow  &  Sons .                      7  500I000  show    $153,400,000    now    loaned    on    farm 

Richardson  Paper  Co 6  500,000  mortgages  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 

Hoosac  Cotton  Mills^      _^    ^  ,  75o.ooo  ^^^^     ^hese  loans  are  made  after  careful 

Miscellaneous  under  $500,000  3,482,000   ...,.,                  .               .                     ii 

mvestigation  by  expert  appraisers,  usually 

Total   $1 14.379,000  from  sections  removed  from  the  location  of 
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be  property.  The  companies'  continuance 
1  this  business  indicates  their,  confidence  in 
he  Western  farm's  progress. 

nsurance  Company  Bond  Buying 

TpHE  reports  of  the  big  insurance  companies 
^  do  not  contain  any  great  amoimt  of  com- 
ort  for  dealers  in  bonds.  They  indicate  in 
act  one  of  the  reasons  why  such  dealers 
ire  finding  more  and  more  of  their  buy- 
ng  among  individual  investors  rather  than 
unong  the  institutions. 

The  reports  of  the  year  indicate  a  wide 
iiscrepancy  in  the  investment  habits  of 
various  companies.  The  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  for  instance,  has  65  per 
cent,  of  its  assets  invested  in  bonds;  while 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  has  only  25  per 
cent,  and  the  Manhattan  Life  only  about 
16  per  cent.  The  discretion  of  the  executive 
committees  of  these  companies  is  very  wide 
and  nobody  can  force  them  to  buy  what  they 
do  not  want.  It  is  notable  that  the  com- 
panies with  headquarters  in  the  financial 
district  in  New  York  look  with  greater 
favor  upon  bond  investments  than  the 
companies  with  headquarters  outside  that 
district. 

Another  feature  of  the  reports  bearing 
upon  the  same  point,  is  the  heavy  growth  of 
the  habit  of  borrowing  by  policy  holders  on 
their  insiu-ance.  The  New  York  Life,  the 
Equitable,  the  Mutual  Benefit,  the  North- 
western, and  the  Manhattan  show  a  total  of 
nearly  $234,000,000  loaned  upon  policies,  at 
an  average  return  of  a  little  more  than  5  per 
cent.  As  insurance  company  investments 
these  loans  are,  of  course,  excellent  for  they 
give  the  best  kind  of  security,  namely,  a  re- 
duction of  the  liabilities  of  the  insurance 
companies  themselves,  so  that  if  the  loans 
are  not  repaid  they  are  balanced  automatic- 
ally in  the  funds  of  the  insurance  company 
without  even  the  expense  of  foreclosure  or 
legal  proceedings  to  collect  the  loan. 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  want 
to  sell  bonds  to  the  insurance  companies  the 
phenomenon  is  not  so  pleasing;  for  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fact  that  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  the  money  borrowed  on  insur- 


ance policies  finds  its  way  into  the  bond 
market. 

A  Multitude  of  Stockliolders 

PRESIDENT  VAIL  of  the  American  Tele- 
^  phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  has  succeeded  in 
doing  one  very  remarkable  thing  since  he  be- 
came president  of  that  corporation.  In  1907, 
18,194  people  owned  stock  in  the  Telephone 
Company;  in  191 1  the  number  had  increased 
to  40,381.  Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  capitalization 
itself  is  doubled  from  $131,500,000  to  $263,- 
300,000;  but,  nevertheless,  the  expansion  of 
the  list  of  stockholders  is  one  of  the  striking 
episodes  of  the  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  stock  of  the  *' Telephone  Trust"  from 
1903  to  191 1 : 

Year                      Outstanding  Stock-  Average 

Stock  holders  Holdings 

Jan.  I,  1903 $87,836,100  10,802           81.3 

1904  127.068,900  15,743           80.7 

1905  131.551.400  16,892  77.8 
**  1906  131.551.400  17.565  74.8 
**        1907            131,551.400  18,194           72.3 

1908  152,528,000  23,469  65.1 

"        1909  152,528,000  26,500  57.5 

"        1910  256,475,300  35,823  71.5 

"        191 1  263,335,600  40,381  65.2 

The  investing  public  likes  stocks  of  tliis 
class,  representing  a  great  public  necessity, 
administered  and  carried  on  by  men  of  a 
temper  to  understand  the  public  mind  and 
to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  service.  From  the  beginm'ng 
of  Mr.  Vail*s  administration,  the  Telephone 
Company  appears  to  have  had  a  new  concep- 
tion of  its  relationship  to  the  public;  and  the 
pubHc  has-  recognized  this  broad  statesman- 
like conception,  not  only  by  a  wider  use  of 
the  facilities  sold  in  the  commercial  markets, 
but  also  by  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of.  telephone  securities. 

The  most  vital  point  in  securities  of  this 
class  is  management,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
point  upon  which  the  Telephone  Company 
has  built  up,  not  only  its  actual  physical 
business,  but  also  the  broader  and  better 
standing  of  its  securities  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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PRETER OF  MODERNITY 
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/^N  this  side  of  the  water  Galsworthy  is  prob-  since  he  was  first  introduced  only  a  few  yean  ago. 

^^  ably  best  known  through  the  influence  exer-  And  this  fame  is  not  of  the  land  that   may  be 

cised  by  his  play,  "Justice,"  on  prison  reform  in  called  a  fad. 

England.  Great  as  this  practical  achievement  was,  One  of  the  first  impressions  conveyed  by  Gab- 
it  tends,  however,  to  give  a  false  idea  of  Gals-  worthy's  art  is  its  modernity.  None  lives  more  ia- 
wqrthy's  position  in  our  present-day  world  of  tensely  or  more  completely  in  the  current  hour. 
letters.  For  he  is  first  of  all  an  artist,  not  a  At  times  this  quality  seems  a  little  strained,  as 
reformer,  and  his  main  object  in  writing  is  not  to  when  he  lets  Winlow  in  **The  Patrician"  conif 
effect  this  or  that  social  improvement,  but  to  dis-  visiting  in  a  biplane.     But  as  a  rule  it  is  the  w- 


play  to  the  living  genera- 
tion both  its  own  inner- 
most soul  and  the  world 
it  has  made  for  itself  to 
live  in^* 

Of  artists  he  speaks  as 
"soft  and  indeterminate 
spirits,  for  whom  barriers 
have  no  meaning,  con- 
tent to  understand,  in- 
terpret, and  create."  He 
tells  us  also  how  the  artist 
may  come  "so  near  that 
thing  which  has  no 
breadth,  the  middle  line, 
that  he  can  watch  both 
sides,  and  positively  smile 
to  see  the  fun.'*  It  is  just 
because  of  this  carefully 
preserved  aloofness,  ac- 
companied by  a  smile  that 
is  otten  sad  and  mostly 
somewhat  bitter,  but  for 
all  that  rarely  without  a 
certain  tenderness,  that 
such  works  of  Gals- 
worthy's as  the  one  just 
mentioned,  or  his  earlier 
play,  "The  Silver  Box," 
can  affect  the  public  mind 
they    have    actually 
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affected  expression  of  tke 
author's  essential  natme 
and  relates  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  appear- 
ance of  things. 

Surveying  our  own  pe- 
riod from  his  position  at 
"the  middle  line"  and 
with  the  calm  glance  d 
an  artist,  Galsworthy 
finds  it  "a  time  bctwe» 
two  ages."  From  this 
time  "the  Spirit  of  Bal- 
ance has  fled,"  as  he  pots 
it.  And  the  chief  mark  of 
its  human  generation  he 
finds  in  a  vain  struggle 
to  reach  stability  betwed 
a  dying  and  a  comis 
faith — between  the  im 
in  authority,  in  the  god- 
given  destiny  <^  "  the  beet 
men,"  and  the  faith  in 
voluntary  service  and  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  aD 
normal  men.  There  are 
still,  as  there  has  btet 
through  the  long,  by- 
gone ages,  three  social 
classes,  but  one  of  these^ 
the  great  middle^bss,  a 
hopelessly  divided  withia 
itself,  so  that  its  k>«Tr 


done.     For  the  public 

knows    that    they    have 

come  from  a  balanced,  unbiased  observer,  and  not  part  tends  to  sink  into  the  class  beneath,  while  its 

from  an  alarmist  bent  on  melodramatic  effects.  upper  part  is  striving  to  join  the  class  above.   Thns 

Having  recently  had  our  attention  called  to  him  the  moment  seems  near  when  we  shall  have  nothiiig 

in  this  sensational  way,  we  are  also  perhaps  in-  but  indifferent  Olympians  at  the  top  and  bmte 

clined  to  regard  Galsworthy  as  a  later  arrival  than  beasts  at  the  bottom. 

he  really  is.     As  a  fact,  he  has  been  turning  out  a       Few  living  writers  equal  Galsworthy  in  the  art 

dozen  volumes  in  as  many  years,  and  even  the  of  producing  real  human  creatures.    All  hb  works 

earlier  ones  of   these  are,   by  common   consent  abound  in  men  and  women  that  we  mig^  have 

among  the  critics,  placed  with  the  foremost  prod-  observed  on  our  latest  shopping  tour  or  toftt  at 

ucts    of    modern    English     literature.     Here    his  some  recent  "at  home."     They  bristle  with  io- 

fame  has  spread  with  rarely  exampled  rapidity  dividuality ;  they  quiver  with  genuine  vitality;  they 

» The  foUowing  works  by  Galsworthy  have  appeared  in  attract  or  repel  US,  as  if  we  were  looking  into  liNTOg 

*'^«/^!^'*?.'K'^"''°*^i^'"  °?,TS*'i®®®,Cy".!?^?"?^^'!i  eyes  and  listening  to  spoken  words.     But  for  all 

novel.  1000;  "A  Man  of  Devon,"  stories,  1901:  "The  Island  .l«       ^c  t     u        ^       j        *  i.      j      ^i     ^^ 

Pharisees,"  novel,  1904;  "The  Man  of  ProVerty,"  novel,  this  artful  character  drawing,  so  abundantly  and 


,     The  Country  House,"  novel,  1907;  ^'A  Oommen-    so  tellingly  displayed,   Galsworthy  seems  to  roc 


Stories.  1908;  "Fraternity,"  novel,  1909: 

"A  Motley,"  stories,  1910;  "Justice,"  play,  V 

Ionian    ''   rkr%-m,Al       ^  ni  '  *—  "  J    ..^       . 


above  all  a  painter  of  social  groups.     And  it  is  not 


1906; 

tary, 

19091      

"The  Patrician,"' novel,  1911.     „« « «  w.  « ^ 

•  ^'?!H™®*  **'KSf®  ^^^'  so  far  as  I  know,  appeared  in  American    ♦  Uoi-  kj-  rh»rarfpr«t  ohfain  th«>ir  iitmrvsf  sionilirjinre. 
'  editions.    The  last  three  volumes  have  been  brought  out    \^^^  V     cnaracters  ODtam  ineir  utmost  sigmncanc^ 

by  Scribners.    The  rest  bear  the  imprint  of  Putnams.  In  Other  words,  his  impressionism  is  underlaid  wuH 

6S4 


Plays, 
The  first  an3  third  of  these   as  separate  Individuals,  but  as  types  of  such  eroups, 
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mbolism,  so  that  he  constantly  uses  the  super- 
ial  reality  of  the  fleeing^  moment  to  ensnare  and 
Jd  the  lasting  reality  of  the  spirit  within.  Fig- 
es  like  Mrs.  Pendyce  and  old  Lady  Casterley, 
DC  Gregory  Vigil  and  Hilary  Dallison,  like  old 
lyon  Forsyte  and  Lady  **Babs,"  are  no  allegor- 
il  puppets,  indeed.  But  they  are  also  more  than 
dinary  men  and  women.  Through  every  one  of 
cm  an  integral  part  of  our  ever-renewed  human- 
/  finds  valid  utterance. 

Galsworthy  has  been  named  a  poet  of  democ- 
cy.  But  in  spite  of  his  sympathetic  recognition 
every  element  entering  into  modern  society,  the 
wer  classes  play,  on  the  whole,  a  subordinate  part 
his  ^rorks.  Even  in  his  wonderful  sketches,  so 
any  of  which  are  devoted  to  '* Demos" — "those 
m  multitudes  who,  since  the  world  began,  have 
c^ed  from  hand  to  mouth" — we  are  given  only 
udtes  of  heads  and  hands,  so  to  speak,  and  not 
ill-length  portraits. 

This  more  detailed  art  Galsworthy  has  reserved 
»r  what  might  be  called  our  present-day  brand  of 
iperman.  Painstakingly  and  ironically  he  has 
traced  the  course  of  aristocracy ,  from  its  primeval 
ise  in  crude  strength  or  subtlety,  through  cen- 
Liries  of  power,  to  picturesque  decadence,  and  the 
eginning  of  its  last  stand."  Thus,  in  "The  Man 
f  Property,"  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
real  thy  middle-class,  recently  arrived  and  still 
raelling  a  little  of  the  soil.  Its  maxim  is  "ease 
nth  security."  Its  members  belong  to  the  great 
•"orsyte  tribe,  of  which  young  Jolyon  says:  "A 
Forsyte  takes  a  practical  view  of  things,  and  a 
>ractical  view  is  based  fundamentally  on  a  sense  of 
>roperty."  They  are  " opix)rtunists  and  egoists 
>ne  and  all,"  but  they  are  also  "the  pillars  of 
lociety,  the  corner-stones  of  conventionality,  and 
jverything  that  is  admirable." 

Passing  on  to  "The  Country  House,"  we  enter 
the  presence  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  niysteri- 
ous  disease  of  " Pendycitis,"  the  "little  kings  of 
their  own  dunghills,  the  group  of  aristocratic 
landed  proprietors.  They  live  and  die  at  Worsted 
Skeynes,  the  vast  acres  of  which  must  surely  ad- 
join those  of  Wells*  Bladesover.  They  are  not  bad : 
"they  merely  lack — feelers;  a  loss  that  is  suffered 
by  plants  and  animals  which  no  longer  have  a  need 
for  using  them."  Such  labors  as  they  perform 
"are  devoted  directly  or  indirectly  to  interests  of 
their  own."  And  "their  God  is  kind  and  lives  be- 
tween the  cellar  and  the  kitchen  of  the  Stoics' 
Club,"  to  which  they  all  belong. 

Finally,  in  "The  Patrician"  we  meet  with  the 
true  nobility,  owners  of  large  estates  and  real  rulers 
of  the  land.  Here,  at  last,  we  have  genuine  super- 
men, in  so  far  as  our  time  has  been  able  to  produce 
any  at  all.  Whether  they  are  better  than  the  rest, 
or  Galsworthy  has  mellowed  in  his  development, 
they  are  certainly  portrayed  in  a  less  damaging 
light  than  their  social  inferiors.  As  we  now  see 
them,  it  is  their  business  "to  be  efficient,  but  not 
strenuous,  or  desirous  of  pushing  ideas  to  their 
logical  conclusions;  to  be  neither  narrow  nor  puri- 
tamcal,  so  long  as  the  shell  of  '  good  form '  is  pre- 
served intact ;  to  be  liberal  landlords  up  to  the  point 
of  not  seriously  damaging  their  interests;  to  be 
well-disposed  toward  the  arts  until  these  arts 
reveal  that  which  they  have  not  before  perceived; 
to  have  light  hands,  steady  eyes,  iron  nerves,  and 
those  excellent  manners  that  have  no  mannerisms." 
At  their  best,  each  of  them  shows  "  the  personality 
of  a  man  practical,  spirited,  guarded,  resourceful, 
with  great  power  of  self-control,  who  looks  at  life 
as  if  she  were  a  horse  under  him,  to  whom  he  must 


give  way  just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  keep  mastery 
of  her." 

Though  here  we  have  noted  definite  distinctions 
between  the  various  groups  claiming  membership 
in  the  great  order  of  supermen,  these  distinctions 
have  far  less  weight  or  prominence  than  the  p>oints 
of  resemblance.  For  all  these  claimants  to  super- 
manhood — whether  they  trace  their  ancestry  back 
to  the  Norman  conquest  or  admit  a  grandfather 
who  "  had  to  do  with  the  land  down  in  Dorsetshire  " 
— possess  in  common  this  creed:  "I  believe  in  my 
father,  and  his  father,  and  his  father's  father,  the 
makers  and  keepers  oif  my  estate,  and  I  believe  in 
myself  and  my  son  and  my  son's  son.  And  I 
believe  that  we  have  made  the  country,  and  shall 
keep  the  country  what  it  is.  And  I  believe  in  my 
social  equals  and  the  country  house,  and  in  things 
as  they  are,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen ! " 

To  understand  exactly  how  Galsworthy  sees 
them,  we  must  quote  what  he  says  in  "The  Patri- 
cian" of  old  Lady  Casterley:  "She  had  only  one 
weak  spot — and  that  was  her  strength — blindness 
as  to  the  nature  and  size  of  her  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things."  We  are  also  told  now  she  "instinct- 
ively rejected  that  inner  knowledge  of  herself  or  of 
the  selves  of  others,  produced  by  those  foolish 
practices  of  introspection,  contemplation,  and 
understanding,  so  deleterious  to  authority."  And 
in  "The  Island -Pharisees"  we  find  the  rebellious 
Shelton  asking  himself:  "Can  a  man  suffer  from 
passion,  heart-searching,  or  misgivings,  and  remain 
a  gentleman?" 

They  are  not  bad,  these  supposed  supermen — 
they  are  just  blind.  They  suffer  all  and  one  from 
"inability  to  see  into  the  hearts  of  others "-^aml 
"you  want  a  bit  o*  mind  to  think  of  other  people," 
remarks  the  flagman  in  "A  Commentary.  *  They 
are  moved  by  "an  instinctive  dread  of  what  is 
foreign  to  themselves,  an  instinctive  fear  of  seeing 
another's  point  of  view,  an  instinctive  belief  in 
precedent.  '  Not  one  of  them  has  discovered  that 
even  they  may  be  "  mere  puppets  in  the  ix)wer  of 
great  forces  that  care  nothing  for  family  or  class  or 
creed,  but  move,  machine-like,  with  dread  proc- 
esses to  inscrutable  ends." 

Not  one  of  them,  I  said — but  yes,  there  are  a  few 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened ;  men  like  Shelton  in 
"The  Island  Phraisees"  or  Hilary  in  "Fraternity." 
These  see,  and  suffer  for  it,  and  become  outcasts  or 
solitaries  in  the  midst  of  their  own  i)eople.  Sight 
brings  doubt,  and  doubt  is  fatal  to  aspirations 
toward  supermanhood.  Blind  faith  is  needful  to 
all  leadership — for  the  present  at  least.  Not  until 
I  came  across  this  distinction  between  those  who 
see  and  those  who  do  not  see  "their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things"  did  I  get  a  meaning  out  of 
"Fraternity."  It  is  the  pale  and  uneventful 
drama  of  the  would-be  superman  whose  oversensi- 
tive vision  has  begun  to  search  his  own  heart. 

Galsworthy  apparently  believes  in  those  great 
forces   whose   mysterious    workings   are   so   well 
hidden  to  the  members  of  the  Stoics*  Club.    And  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  he  wrote  his  novels,  in  particular, 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  presence 
of  those  forces  in  hfe  than  to  elucidate  the  fates  of 
individuals.     His  plots  are  always  slender.     As  a 
rule  they  are  strung  on  a  love  story.     But  this 
story  is  never  the  core  of  what  fills  the  book.     As^ 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  Galsworthy  plays  so  much  / 
stress  on  love  merely  because  it  is  a  common  and  ^ 
very  ix)werful  passion.     And  he  uses  it  mainly  to    f 
bring  the  principles  of  Forsytism  and  Pendicitis    I 
into  crystallization.  | 

"The  Patrician"  shows  probably  better  than 
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any  other  volume  what  the  author  has'in  mind. 
Eustace  Miltoun  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
family  tradition — and  he  comes  nearer  being  a 
superman,  raised  above  his  own  self,  than  any  other 
figure  in  Galsworthy's  vast  gallery.  To  him  work 
is  life.  And  work  means  one  thing,  and  no  other: 
leadership.  Yet  he  surrenders  this  most  vital  de- 
mand of  nis  nature  when  tempted  through  Audrey 
Noel,  the  "incarnation  of  passive  and  entwining 
love.*'  And  therewith  the  whole  family  goes  into 
action,  revealing  themselves  as  only athreat  against 
their  class  and  group  interests  could  make  them  do. 
In  the  end  Miltoun  is  saved  from  himself  by  the 
family  and  by  the  greater  insight  of  the  women  he 
loves.  But  for  an  accident  almost,  his  veiy  blind- 
ness would  have  doomed  him  to  a  lifetime  of  defeat. 
When  placed  between  the  universal  force  of  love 
and  the  instincts  of  his  type,  he  cries  out  against 
th» cruelty  of  God,  not  seeing  that  his  fate  is  being 
crushed  not  against  walls  raised  by  God  but  by 
the  self-preserving  egoism  of  his  own  class. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  story  that  Galsworthy 
wants  to  indicate  a  surrender  of  duty  to  love.  I 
know  nothing  of  his  intentions,  but  what  I  read 
out  of  the  book  is  a  question  why  we  should  con- 
tinue institutions  that  must  frequently  bring  love 
and  duty  into  fatal  conflict.  And  one  more  thing 
I  discover — ^what  seems  like  a  deep)-lying  piece  of 
symbolism.  Miltoun  and  Noel,  the  representa- 
tives of  two  extremes,  have  to  wander  through  life 
without  offspring.  The  same  fate  befalls  Courtier, 
another  extremist.  But  the  race-life  will  be  carried 
on  by  individuals  who,  like  the  fascinating  Lady 
**Babs**  and  young  Harbinger,  stand,  after  all,  for 
more  or  less  compromise. 

Reading  Galsworthy,  I  am  constantly  reminded 
of  Ibsen  and  Meredith — not  because  he  has  imi- 
tated either  one  of  these  masters,  but  because  he 
continues  the  formal  and  spiritual  traditions  of 
both.  His  attitude  toward  woman  is  theirs.  Mere- 
dith himself  might  have  expressed  the  objection 
felt  by  Shelton  in  "The  Island  Pharisees"  against 
"the  tone  in  which  men  spoke  of  women — not 
exactly  with  hostility,  not  exactly  with  contempt 
— ^best,  perhaps,  described  as  cultured  jeering." 
While  from  the  vitriolic  pen  of  Ibsen  might  have 
sprung  the  words  uttered  by  the  parson  in  the  same 
story:  "The  questions  of  morality  have  always  lain 
through  God  in  the  hands  of  men,  not  women. 
We  are  the  reasonable  sex."  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  of  Nora 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Pendyce,  regarding  whose  de- 
cision to  leave  her  husband  Galsworthy  says: 
"lust  as  there  was  nothing  violent  in  her  manner 
of  taking  this  step,  so  there  was  nothing  violent  in 
her  conception  of  it.  To  her  it  was  not  running 
away,  a  setting  of  her  husband  at  defiance;  there 
was  no  concealment  of  address,  no  melodramatic 
'  I  cannot  come  back  to  you.' "  And  perfectly  deli- 
cious is  the  greeting  she  gives  her  startled  husband 
when  she  returns  as  quietly  as  she  had  gone:  "Well 
are  you  not  glad  to  see  me?" 

Of  Galsworthy's  methods  and  power  of  expres- 
sion I  shall  have  no  chance  to  speak  here,  though  it 
was  his  formal  perfection  that  first  gained  a  hear- 
ing for  his  art.  Be  it  enough  said  that  he  finds 
beauty  ever>'where,  and  that  finding  it,  his  soul 
leaps  out  in  glad  ecstasy,  uttering  words  deeply 
fraught  with  the  glories  they  celebrate.  Not  since, 
as  a  boy,  I  first  beheld  the  marvels  of  a  shadow 
play  have  I  experienced  the  sensation  conferred  by 
a  single,  simple  phrase  of  his:  "Far  away  on  the 
rising  uplands,  the  slow  ploughman  drove,  outlined 
a*««nst  the  sky." 


In  the  same  casual  way  only  can  I  refer  to  xham 
strains  of  irony  and  tenderness  which  run  forever 
intertwined  through  his  pages,  endowing  them 
with  an  emotional  as  well  as  artistic  satisactka 
of  rarely  surpassed  intensity.  At  first,  with  the 
sternness  of  youth  still  in  his  veins,  he  was  niof^ 
bitter  than  sweet,  but  with  the  storing  up  of  years 
and  experience  the  blending  of  those  two  coiBple- 
mcntary  qualities  has  become  more  and  more  per- 
fectly balanced,  until  at  last  we  find  the  bob 
capable  of  such  gentle,  yet  biting,  irony  as  that 
expressed  in  his  description  of  the  magni&ceat 
Swith in  Forsyte:  "His  mind  was  the  junctioA  ti 
two  curiously  opposed  emotions;  a  lingering  aad 
sturdy  satisfaction  that  he  had  made  his  own  way 
and  his  own  fortune,  and  a  sense  that  a  man  of  ks 
distinction  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  soil 
his  mind  with  work." 

In  order  to  classify  his  art  propjeriy,  by  refer- 
ence to  both  its  form  and  spirit,  I  fear  that  some 
new  term  would  have  to  be  invented.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  his  "symbolical  impressioniaBi" 
in  character-drawing.  This  implies  a  merging  d 
two  tendencies  that  in  the  past  were  ever  figfatiog 
against  each  other  for  supremacy^.  To  define  the 
result  of  such  a  merger  with  desirable  precision,  1 
might  name  Galsworthy  a  "spiritual  realist" — a 
term  particularly  apposite  to  a  time  which  con- 
tends that  the  universe  is  built  up  not  out  of  mat- 
ter but  of  energy. 

And  this  synthetical  character  of  GalsworCfay's 
art  manifests  itself  in  many  different  ways.  Tbi» — 
to  add  only  one  more  instance — his  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  continuous  sermon  against  one-aided 
individualism,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  art  mi»t  be 
deemed  social  in  the  best  sense.  Yet  he  recognias 
keenly  what  the  race  has  gained  by  its  ages  of  over- 
emphasized individualism,  and  he  expresses  kii 
understanding  in  words  like  these:  "6ive  me  a 
single  example  of  a  nation,  or  an  individual,  who's 
ever  done  any  good  without  having  worked  up  to 
it  from  without." 

Like  Ibsen,  Galsworthy  is  a  questioner  who  leaves 
the  answers  to  be  found  by  his  readers.  So  fearful 
is  he  of  taking  sides  or  intruding  a  lesson  that  at 
times,  as  in  "Strife,"  he  appears  to  some  leadefs 
guilty  of  indifference.  That  he  has  a  philosophy 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  has  generally  to  be  dis- 
tilled in  drops  from  hb  works.  Here  and  theie, 
however,  one  is  granted  a  clear  glimpse  of  the 
faith  that  moves  the  man.  For  the  present  genera- 
tion he  has  little  hope.  "You  can't  get  grapes 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles — ^at  test  not  in 
one  generation,"  says  one  of  his  characters.  But 
better  things  and  better  men  are  coming.  "At 
bottom  mankind  is. splendid,"  cries  Courtier,  the 
knight-errant,  "and  they're  raised  by  the  aspira- 
tion that's  in  all  of  them."  As  they  rise,  they  will 
perceive  more  and  more  clearly  that  "  God  is  within 
the  world,  not  outside  it."  Struggling  onwaxd, 
they  are  filled  with  "a  wayward  feeling  that  the 
Universe  is  indivisible,  that  power  has  not  devoNcd 
but  evolved,  that  things  are  relative,  not  abso- 
lute." And  "like  children  whose  mother  has  de- 
parted from  their  home,  they  are  slowly  being 
forced  to  trust  in,  and  be  good  to,  themselves  and 
to  one  another,  and  so  to  form  out  of  their  neces- 
sity, desperately,  unconsciously,  their  new  great 
belief  in  Humanity." 

Galsworthy  is  still  young — only  forty-four  years 
of  age.  So  far  his  career  has  been  one  of  8tead>' 
growth.  If  he  goes  on,  along  the  same  path,  with 
the  same  speed,  we  may  surely  expect  extraordi- 
nary things  from  his  pen  in  the  future. 
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T  is  a  question  if  there  liVes  to-day  a  woman  writer 
who  can  equal  Olive  Schreincr  in  ability  to 
resent  a  point  of  view  with  resistless  logic  touched 
ith  emotion  that  has  an  appeal  deeper  than  the 
itcllect,  reaching  even  to  what  an  old  English 
rriter  has  called  the  mental  processes  of  the  heart, 
rom  her  early  girlhood,  Mrs.  Schreiner  tells  us  in 
he  preface  to  her  vital  and  highly  significant 
*x3k,  "Woman  and  Labor,"*  which  has  just  ap- 
cared,  she  had  toiled  laboriously  at  a  study  of 
/Oman  and  her  part  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
'he  first  section  of  three 
ifas  completed  in  1888. 
The  other  two  parts  were 
eady  eleven  years  later, 
n  the  summer  of  1899, 
vhen  her  manuscript 
leeded  only  final  revision 
ind  a  preface,  the  Boer 
A'ar  broke  out.  During 
ler  absence  from  her 
^stAte  near  Johannesburg, 
ler  home  was  looted  and 
jurned,  everything,  the 
cnanuscript  of  the  pre- 
rious  book  included,  being 
ilestroyed.  Painfully  she 
began  to  reconstruct  the 
story  that  had  consumed 
so  many  years  of  her  life, 
and  now,  she  says,"  I  give 
out  this  fragment."  It  is 
an  attempt  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  sex,  and  to 
point  out  its  possibilities, 
more,  she  tells  us,  for  the 
sake  of  generations  to 
iome  than  for  the  case- 
hardened  society  of  to-day. 
The  present  unrest  among 
women,  Mrs.  Schreiner  be- 
lieves, is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  modern  life 
Ls  on  an  unsound    basis, 

and  that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  "a  large  pro- 
portion of  women  are  facing  a  condition  of  para- 
sitism that  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  human  race 
if  not  remedied."  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book. 
The  fact  of  the  argument  is  based,  not  on  the 
happiness  and  present  rights  of  womankind,  but 
on  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole."  In 
addition  to  this  "parasitism"  of  the  modern 
woman,  Mrs.  Schremer  considers  "Woman  and 
War"  and  "Sex  Differences,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
answer  "Certain  Objections." 

Readers  of  the  article  that  we  published  last 
month  on  Bernard  Shaw  will  be  interested  in  a  lit- 
tle book  by  that  author  entitled  "The  Common 
Sense  of  Municipal  Trading,"*  which  appears  as 
No.  5  in  the  "Fabian  Socialist  Series."  This 
book  has  been  before  the  English  public  for  some 
years,  and  the  arguments  that  it  presents  have 
been  contested  in  several  campaigns,  notably  in  the 
>  WooEiui  and  Labor.  By  GUve  Schreiner.  StokeK.  299  pp. 

*  Tbe  Common  Senne  of  Municipal  Trading.    By  Bernard 
Sbaw.    Jdbn  Lane  Co.    120  pp.    <  3  centn. 


British  municipal  elections  of  1907.  In  the  preface 
to  this  edition,  the  author  gives  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  result  of  those  elections,  which  are  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  a  setback  for  what  in  England 
is  called  municipal  trading,  and  in  America  is 
known  as  the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. Bernard  Shaw  contends  that  there  must  be 
a  radical  reformation  in  English  municipal  finance 
before  any  extension  of  municipal  enterprises  can 
have  a  fair  chance. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  new  State  consti- 
tution in  Arizona  gives  special  timeliness  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dodd's  scholarly 
treatise  on  "The  Revision 
and  Amendment  of  State 
Constitutions."*  This 
work  gives  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  history  of 
the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  this  country,  the 
processof  amendment,  and 
the  working  of  the  consti- 
tutional referendum. 

The  publication  of  "The 
Modern  Criminal  Science 
Series"  has  been  begun 
under  the  supervision  of 
the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology, which  was  organ- 
ized two  years  ago.  The 
object  of  this  institute  is 
"to  further  the  scientific 
study  of  crime,  criminal 
law  and  procedure;  to  for- 
mulate and  promote  meas- 
ures connected  therewith; 
and  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and 
organizations  interested  in 
the  administration  of  cer- 
tain and  speedy  justice." 
One  of  the  undertakings 
of  the  institute  is  to  make 
accessible  in  the  English 
language  important  trea- 
tises on  criminology  written  in  foreign  languages. 
To  this  end  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed, 
headed  by  Prof.  William  W.  Smithers  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  select  treatises  for  translation  and  to  ar- 
range for  their  publication.  The  initial  volume  of 
the  series  is  "Modern  Theories  of  Criminality,"* 
by  C.  Bernard  de  Quiros. 

"Criminal  Psychology"*  is  the  title  of  the  second 
volume  in  the  series,  which  is  a  manual  for  judges, 
practitioners,  and  students,  by  Prof.  Hans  Gross 
of  the  University  of  Graz,  Austria.  An  introduc- 
tion to  this  American  edition  is  furnished  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  series  of  Hart,  Schnaffner  and  Marx 
Prize  Essays  in  Economics,  we  have  "Socialism: 
a  Critical-  Analysis,  "•  by  Prof.  O.  D.  Skelton,  of 

3  The  Revision  and  Amendment  of  State  Constitutions. 
By  Walter  P.  Dodd.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  350  pp.    $2. 

•  Modern  Theories  of  Criminality.  By  C.  Bernard  de 
Quiros.    Little.  Brown  &  Co.    249  pp.    94. 

•  Criminal  Psychology.  By  Hans  Gross.  Translated  by 
Horace  M.  Kallen.    Uttle,  Brown  ic  Co.    514  pp.    $5. 

•  Socialism:  A  Critical  Analysis.  By  Oscar  U.  Skelton. 
HouKhton.  Mifflin  Co.    329  pp.     $1.50. 
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Queen's  Colle^e^  Kingston,  Canada,  and  "The 
Standard  of  Living  Among  the  Industrial  People 
of  America,"*  by  Frank  Hatch  Streightoff.  Pro- 
fessor Skelton's  treatise  contains  a  fair  and  well- 
balanced  statement  of  the  ideals  kept  in  view  by 
Socialists  of  to-day,  givine  at  the  same  time  a 
very  helpful  discussion  of  the  various  systems 
of  thought  that  have  characterized  the  leading 
Socialistic  schools  of  the  past.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  book,  however,  is  to  show  what  the  modem 
Socialist  movement  is  and  on  what  it  was  based. 
Mr.  Streightoflf's  analysis  of  the  standard  of  living 
deals  with  facts  and  statistics  that  have  only 
recently  been  brought  to  light  by  official  and  semi- 
official investigations.  The  problems  of  housing, 
food,  clothing,  and  particularly  unemployment,  are 
discussed  with  as  much  fullness  as  b  possible  in  a 
book  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  Among  the 
most  important  of  the  conclusions  derived  from 
this  stuov  is  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
industrial  families  of  the  country  are  insufficiently 
nourished.  If  the  writer  is  correct  in  his  deduc- 
tions, the  matter  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  industrial  efnciency  of  the  nation. 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY.   AND   REMINISCBNCBS 

It  b  not  often  that  the  general  public  has  a 
chance  to  read  as  thorough,  comprehensive  and 
stimulatingly  written  an  account  of  a  single  mili- 
tary campaign  as  is  presented  to  them  in  Major 
Bigelow's  "Campaign  of  ChanceQorsville,"'  which 
has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  Yale  University 
Press.  More  than  one  foreign  military  expert  ha^ 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  the  campaign  which  preceded  it,  pre- 
sented a  greater  variety  of  militaiy  problems  and 
experiences  than  any  other  in  which  the  army  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  part.  Major  Bigelow 
(United  States  army,  retired),  who  has  already 
brought  out  a  number  of  studies  of  campaigns  in  th^ 
Old  World,  besides  a  scholarly  work  on  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Strategy,"  served,  by  government  assi^- 
ment,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  as  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary^ Science  and  Tactics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  chose  the  campaign 
of  Chancellorsville  for  the  theme  of  a  course  of 
lectures  to  his  classes.  The  present  volume  not 
only  bears  out  the  testimony  of  the  foreign  experts 
already  referred  to,  but  confirms  Major  Bigeiow's 
own  judgment  that  in  no  other  campaign  in  which 
Americans  and  the  American  army  have  taken 
part  "was  there  so  rapid  a  succession  of  critical 
situations."  Major  Bieelow  has  divided  his  work 
into  two  parts,  consic^ring,  first,  the  period  of 
preparation,  and,  second,  the  period  of  operation. 
His  description  is  very  full  and  detailed,  and  his 
attitude  scholarly  and  impartial.  The  excellent 
series  of  maps — there  are  39  of  them — cannot  be 
too  hiehly  commended.  It  is  quite  possible  from 
a  study  of  these  successive  maps  alone,  without 
once  referring  to  the  text,  to  gjet  an  exceedingly 
graphic  idea  of  the  entire  campaign.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  detachable  maps  in  the  folding  pocket 
at  the  back  of  the  volume. 

An  unusual  but  useful  task  is  set  for  himself  by 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  in  the  development  of  his 
two-volume  work,  "The  Mediaeval  Mind."'  His 
idea  has  been  to  follow  through  the  Middle  Ages 

^  >  The  8t«iKlard  of  LlTing  Among  the  InduBtrtftl  People  of 
AnMrtca.  Bjr  Ftrank  H.  Streiffhtoff.  Houghton.  Mifflin  Oo. 
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the  "development  of  intellectual  ener^  and  the 
growth  of  emotion."  The  kernel  of  his  desire  bas 
been,  he  says,  "to  pierce  through  the  intcMectial 
and  spiritual  remoteness  of  these  Middle  Ages  to 
reach  human  comradeship  with  mediaeval  modvo." 
The  Church  fathers,  the  growth  of  achoUsdasa. 
feudalism  and  knighthoocL  chivalry,  mooasticka, 
the  universiries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  spdl 
of  the  classics  are  among  the  themes  that  leoovc 
separate  consideration.   There  b  an  ezceflent  index. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  cf 
the  development  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  ts  made 
by  Dr.  Russell  Parsons  Jameson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  at  Oberlin.  Dr. 
Jameson,  writing  in  French  and  publishing  m 
Paris,  entitles  his  study  "Montesquieu  ct  TEs- 
clavage."*  This  monograph,  prepared  after  scvenl 
years  of  study  and  investigation  at  the  Univeraty 
of  Paris,  is  a  contribution  to  American  scholar- 
ship,  presenting  documentary  evidence  carefaBy 
and  adequately  digested. 

Professor  John  Edward  Lloyd's  two-vohune  his- 
tory of  Wales*  is  a  labor  of  love  as  well  as  of  schobr- 
ship.  It  considers  in  minute  detail,  and  with  al- 
most painful  elaborateness  of  historical  evicknccs. 
the  story  of  Welsh  development  from  the  earfiest 
times  to  the  English  conquest  in  1282.  There  are 
copious  notes  and  tables,and  a  good  index  and  a  map. 

An  attempt  to  supplement  Piescott's  famous 
"Conquest  of  Peru,"  which  was  published,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  1843,  has  been  made  by  Sir 
Clements  R.  Markham,  in  a  new  book  ("The  Incas 
of  Peru  ")*  in  which  he  presents  the  subsequently 
discovert  material  "  which  has  altered  our  view  of 
some  things  and  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  ttpoo 
others."  Sir  Clements  Markham  is  an  Engbsb- 
man  of  distinction,  a  K.  C.  B.,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
Madrid  and  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  Peni 
and  Bolivia.  He  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  He 
has  s^eaU  he  says,  the  best  part  of  sixty  yeais 
thinking  about  this  work  and  studying  the  sounxs^ 
It  b  illustrated  and  provided  with  maps. 

From  the  standpoint  of  modem  geography, 
Palestine  is  a  country  of  unusual  interest.  More- 
over, it  is  comparatively  unknown.  The  phvakal 
features  of  this  land  which  have  helped  to  moid  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Jewish  race  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  suggesrive  to  the  modem  stv- 
dent,  particularly  if  presented  in  the  light  of  the 
science  of  to-day.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  aaaiatant 
professor  of  geography  at  Yale,  has  made  a  thor- 
ough, first-hand  study  of  the  geography  and  geok)gy 
of  the  Holy  Land?  and  has  conducted  kmg  and 
painstaking  investigations  into  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Therefore,  when  he  gives  us  the  result  of 
his  investigations  and  ideas  in  a  finely  illustrated 
volume  entitled  "Palestine  and  Its  Transfonna- 
tion,"^  we  are  justified  in  expecting  stimulating  and 
profitable  reading.  He  has  not  considered  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious 
significance  of  Palestine,  nor  as  the  site  of  pJaoes 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  He  has  studied  the  effect 
of  physical  environment  upon  the  life,  thought  and 
achievements  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore, 
in  more  or  less  degree,  upon  all  Western  peoples. 

Useful  and  suggestive  reading  at  this  time. 
when  Americans  generally  are  recalling  Civil  War 
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events,  will  be  found  in  Frank  Warren  Hackett's 
'*  Reminiscences  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
t  ion  in  1 872  on  the  Alabama  Claims. "  *  M  r.  Hacket t 
was  Secretary  to  Caleb  Cushing,  the  senior  American 
C  ^ounsel,  and  was  not  only  present  at  most  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  but  made  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  all  the  actors  in  the  drama. 
He  traces  the  entire  series  of  negotiations  and  delib- 
erations of  the  court,  which  resulted  in  the  payment, 
with  good  grace,  by  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
adjudgned  the  loser,  of  the  fifteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars  as  indemnity  to  the  United  States. 

Supplementary  reading  on  this  same  subject  will 
\ye  found  in  an  absorbing  chapter  in  Mr.  R.  Barry 
O'  Brien's  study  of  John  Bright  and  his  career.'  The 
consistent  friendship  of  this  English  statesman  for 
the  United  States, and  the  part  he  played  in  prevent- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by 
the  government  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  set  forth  with 
a  number  of  interesting  letters  and  incidents.  There 
are  also  many  excellent  portraits. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  it  has  been  said,  has 
known  most  people  in  two  hemispheres  for  sixty 
years.  For  half  a  century  he  was  * '  the  ambassador 
of  international  journalism.'*  What  he  has  to  say, 
therefore,  in  his  recently  issued  autobiographical 
work,  **  Anglo-American  Memories,'**  has  appealed 
to  a  wide  audience.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Smalley 
serves  as  the  frontispiece. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Boston*  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  has  been  retold  in  a  highly  entertain- 
ing manner  by  Allen  French.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  author  has  relied  on  the  standard  account  by 
Frothingham,  but  on  many  points  of  the  story  he 
has  gone  behind  Frothingham's  narrative  to  the 
ronteraporary  statements  that  have  been  pre- 
served. Moreover,  since  the  publication  of  Froth- 
ingham's book,  more  than  sixty  yearsago,  much  new 
material  has  come  to  light,  which  Mr.  French  has 
sifted  and  largely  incorporated  in  his  record. 

The  interest  cleveloped  by  some  of  the  State  his- 
torical societies  in  the  records  of  the  Civil  War  has 
already  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
monographs  which  are  real  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  great  conflict  of  half  a  century  ago. 
The  latest  of  these  to  come  to  our  notice  is  "The 
Battle  of  Shiloh,"*  by  Joseph  W.  Rich,  which  has 
been  published  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Iowa.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  remembered 
that  in  the  famous  battle  of  which  Mr.  Rich  writes, 
the  State  of  Iowa  had  more  men  engaged  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  than  any  other.  Eleven 
Iowa  regiments  of  infantry  took  part  in  the  battle, 
and  besides  these  regiments  there  were  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Missouri  three  Iowa  companies.  The 
Sixth  Iowa  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
to  disembarkat  Pittsburg  Landing.while  the  Eighth 
was  the  last  regiment  to  retire  from  the  line  in  the 
famous  Hornet  s  Nest.  The  author  of  this  mono- 
graph himself  took  part  in  the  battle  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  E  of  the  Twelfth  Iowa.  His 
account  first  appeared  in  the  Iowa  Journal  of  His- 
Utry  and  Politics,  in  October,  1909,  and  was  favor- 
ably received  by  military  authorities,  including  sur- 
vivors of  the  battle.  The  reader  will  find  some  of 
the  positions  of  earlier  writers  controverted  in  Mr. 
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Rich's  pages,  but  the  author  is  careful  to  cite  his 
authorities  with  precision,  and  most  of  his  state- 
ments can  be  verified  by  consulting  documentary 
authorities. 

In  the  series  of  "American  Crisis  Biographies,** 
Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  College, 
contributes  a  life  of  William  H.  Seward.*  Recog- 
nizing the  influence  of  New  York  State  politics  in 
Seward's  career  as  a  national  leader,  Professor  Hale 
has  devoted  more  attention  to  Seward's  New  York 
record  than  has  been  usual  in  biographies  of  Lin- 
col  n*s  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  same  biographical  series.  Dr.  Henry  Parker 
Willis  contributes  a  life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,^ 
whose  career  belongs  less  to  the  Civil  War  period 
itself  than  to  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  preceding 
the  firing  on  Sumter.  Dr.  Willis  refers  to  Douelas 
primarily  as  a  figure  in  national  ix)litics  rather  than 
as  a  [>artici[>ant  in  the  slavery  struggle. 

MUSIC,    LITERATURE.   AND    THE   DRAMA 

"The  Education  of  a  Music  Lover,*'  •  the  latest 
work  of  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, is  a  symmetrical  efl'ort  to  interpret  music  to 
those  who  have  but  slight  acquaintance  with  musi- 
cal art,  and  to  make  possible  the  understanding  of 
melodic  ideas  by  those  whose  chief  delight  in 
music  has  been  the  sensuous  and  transient  pleasurt- 
of  a  momentary  impression  upon  the  senses.  The 
essays  which  comp>ose  the  volume  have  been  pre- 
viously published  in  the  Musician,  They  deal 
with  a  variety  of  phases  of  knowledge  necessaCry  to 
the  proper  appreciation  of  music,  namely,  "The 
Problem  of  Form,"  "Beauty  of  Harmony,"  "Tech- 
nique of  the  Singer,"  "Expression,"  "History  and 
Biography,"  and  "The  New  Musical  Education." 
Professor  Dickinson  advises  the  systematic  cultiva- 
tion in  our  schools  of  the  esthetic  taste  for  good 
music.  Not  alone  does  he  insist  on  listening  in- 
telligently to  music;  he  demands  an  individual  in- 
terpretation of  musical  forms  that  will  be  retained 
as  a  factor  in  the  permanent  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Because  Beethoven  said  his  "Fifth  Sym- 
phony" meant,  "Fate  knocks  at  the  door,"  it  is 
not  obligatory  that  we  find  in  this  composition  the 
identical  symphonic  picture,  nor  need  we  perceive 
a  "cavalcade  of  kniehts  and  ladies  on  horseback" 
in  Chopin's  "Ballade  in  G  Minor."  A  persistent 
note  of  mysticism  runs  through  Professor  Dickin- 
son's fluent  text,  an  echo  of  the  old  cry — "O  Music, 
thouspeakestto  meof  things  that  in  all  my  life  I  have 
not  found  and  shall  not  find."  He  has  the  rare  fac- 
ulty of  writing  about  music  in  a  melodic  manner,  the 
tonal  color  of  his  words  varying  in  due  proportion  to 
the  import  of  his  subject  matter.  He  is  not  pedantic 
nor  elegiac;  his  art  is  inspiring  and  vitalizing,  an 
offering  to  the  "gods  of  music,"  of  a  tribute  that  is 
essentially  noble  and  a  step  forward  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  public  taste  for  the  art  of  music. 

To  the  "Children  of  the  East  and  West"  is 
dedicated  the  new  volume  "Literature  in  the 
School,"  •  by  Mr.  John  Welch,  formerly  Supervisor 
of  Public  Schools  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  book  is 
a  direct  plea  for  the  differentiation  advocated  bv 
our  wisest  pedagogues  in  the  teaching  of  English 
literature  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  deals  with 
the  many  problems  in  this  phase  of  educational 
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work.  There  are  numerous  selections  with  ample 
annotations  and  suggestions  for  their  literary  ad- 
justment to  children  of  varying  mentality.  Read- 
mg,  states  Mr.  Welch,  is  imaging,  thinking,  feeling, 
and  interpreting;  thinking  of  ideas  in  unity,  imag- 
ing that  which  lies  behind  the  word,  feeUng  and 
interpreting  the  emotion  experienced,  to  another 
mind.  He  also  thinks,  that  to  place  a  child  of 
foreign  parentage,  alien  to  our  language  and  tra- 
ditions, beside  an  American  child  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  comparative  culture  and  to  give  to 
both  these  children  the  same  literary  task,  puts  the 
foreign  child  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  There 
is  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  special  course  in 
literature  to  fulfill  the  need  of  those  pupils  who, 
from  choice  or  necessity,  pass  from  the  grammar 
grades  into  the  trade-schools.  A  short  synopsis  of 
the  work  of  Luther  Burbank  and  the  application 
of  his  theories  to  child-culture  is  included  in  this 
useful  pedagogical  work. 

We  nave  an  interesting  chat  about  theatrical 
matters  in  Mr.  Walter  Pnchard  Eaton's  book  en- 
titled, "At  the  New  Theater,  and  Others."* 
There  is  a  brief  history  of  the  New  Theater,  with  a 
careful  review  of  the  plays  produced  by  its  organ- 
ization. From  the  opening  of  this  playhouse,  with 
Marlowe  and  Sothern  in  a  production  of  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  to  its  recent  successes  with  "The 
Bluebird"  and  "The  Arrowmaker,"  Mr.  Eaton 
has  followed  its  progress  with  commendable  zeal 
and  appreciation.  The  comments  are  unpreju- 
diced and  the  narration  of  incidents  has  the  flavor 
of  pleasant  experience  handled  with  considerable 
lightness  of  touch  and  deft  fancifulness.  Beyond 
this  pleasing  presentation  of  facts  concerning 
plays  and  players,  Mr.  Eaton  writes  of  the  recent 
trend  of  theatrical  interest  toward  a  revival  of 
the  pageants,  masques,  and  morality  plays  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  Of  the  personal  essays  that  com- 
plete the  book,  the  most  vital  is  a  tribute  to  the 
dean  of  critics,"  Mr.  William  Winter. 

Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards  has  chosen  a  fascinat- 
ing subject  f6r  her  latest  volume,  namely,  the  dis- 
cussion of  "French  Men,  Women  and  Books."* 
Her  crisp,  easy  comment  might  easily  lure  the 
reader  into  a  fruitful  study  of  contemporary  French 
literature,  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
why  Zola  lies  forgotten  on  the  shelves  of  the  book 
stores  while  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  remain 
unceasingly  popular.  Literature,  like  everything 
else,  has  its  epidemics,  and  just  now  in  France  the 
Puritanical  tendency  is  uppermost;  the  psycholog- 
ical novel  has  suffered  an  eclipse  and  the  domestic 
novel  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  French  novelist,  in 
a  fine  glow  of  ethical  enthusiasm,  has  foresworn 
nauseous  themes  to  fine  delight  in  the  humble  and 
humdrum  loves  of  the  bourgeoisie.  No  more  will 
the  French  novel  suffer  under  the  odium  of  inter- 
diction from  our  curriculums  of  youth,  for  it  has 
forsaken  silks  and  satins  and  intrigues  for  calico 
and  virtue.  Domestic  French  verse  is  given  in 
skilful  translations  that  preserve  much  of  the  fragile 
charm  of  the  originals;  there  is  Gustave  Nadaud's 
" Carcassone,"  and  "The  Flute,"  by  Jean  Richpin, 
our  modern  brother  to  that  other  poet  of  vaga- 
bondia,  Francois  Villon;  Robert  Caze  presents  an 
idyllic  picture  of  rustic  hospitality  in  "Charite," 
and  Alfred  de  Musset  contributes  his  allegorical 
"Les  Deux  Routes"  to  these  troubadour  songs. 
The  history  of  the  strange  love  affair  between 
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Madame  Hanska  and  Honore  Balzac  b  rebted 
with  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  characten 
concerned.  Less  familiar  but  equally  of  intense 
is  the  account  of  the  Anglo-French  romaooe  d 
Mary  Clarke  and  Claude  Fauriel.  The  pet^por- 
traits  of  these  two  women,  so  differently  endowd 
with  beauty  and  attractive  mentality,  emerge  fike 
lovely  cameos  from  the  setting  of  Miss  B^haa- 
Edwards'  pleasant  phrases.  A  summary  of  piqoaM 
French  views  of  England  by  MM.  Chevr^fioa. 
Boutmy,  and  other  men  of  letters,  brings  to  a 
close  this  admirable  volume. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 

"Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant •*•  is  the  titk 
of  a  book  by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  who  has  sum- 
marized the  results  of  an  inauiry  into  the  utiliza- 
tion of  school  property  after  day-class  hours,  whidi 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  by 
the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Ruasdl 
Sage  Foundation.  Many  interesting  and  unex- 
pected facts  have  been  brought  out  by  this  invesd- 
tion,  and  all  this  information  is  suggestive  of  what 
may  be  done  in  many  communities  to  make  school 
property  of  more  use  to  both  children  and  adu!t& 
Mr.  Perry  shows  in  this  volume,  by  means  of  pic- 
tures as  well  as  of  text,  what  is  actually  being  dooe 
by  various  American  communities,  and  what  it  is 
costing  them.  Not  only  have  evening  apd  vacadoa 
schools  been  organized  very  extensively  within  re- 
cent years,  but  schoolhouses  are  serving  more  and 
more  as  social  centers,  while  eames  and  athletks 
have  been  organized  in  many  places  on  a  new  basts. 

The  advantages  of  the  e!anadian  system  of 
branch  banks  are  set  forth  in  a  volume  by  (L  M.  P. 
Eckardt  entitled  "A  Rational  Banking  System.*^ 
Mr.  Eckardt  was  for  eighteen  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Merchant's  Bank  of  Canada,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  /'  Manual  of  Canadian  Banking."  Since  his 
retirement,  in  1905,  Mr.  Eckardt  has  resided  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  this  book  he  sets  forth  what 
he  regards  as  certain  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
our  American  system  of  isolated  local  banks.  Hb 
argument  on  the  cost  of  the  decentralized  bankii^; 
system,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country,  is 
calculated  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  financial  men. 
He  further  offers  suggestions  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  transition  from  the  old-type  bank  to  the 
proposed  one  might  be  made  without  undue  loss. 

A  careful  study  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
new  Turkish  r^ime  to  reconstruct  the  Empire 
from  a  political  and  economic  standpoint  has  been 
made  by  F.  G.  Affalo,  under  the  title  *'  Regilding 
the  Crescent."'  He  has  attempted,  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  to  make  this  book  a  "Who's  VVho?" 
and  "What's  What?"  for  newspaper  readers, 
"giving  some  idea  of  the  races,  religions  and  poli- 
tics, of  the  resources  and  the  difficulties,  which  are 
of  supreme  interest  in  the  working  out  of  Turkey's 
salvation."     The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 

In  the  "International  Theological  Librarv*,"  Dr. 
James  Moffatt  has  given  us  a  voluminous  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament."* 
This  is  a  manual  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of 
students.  The  text  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
notes  and  quotations  from  all  the  eminent  authors 
in  most  of  the  learned  languages. 


By  H.  M.  P.  Kdnrdt. 
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Perry.  Charities  Publication  Oommlttee.  423  pp..  ilL 
$1.25. 
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Harper's.     328  pp.    $1150.  ^    .  ^ 
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PORFIRIO  DIAZ.  STATESMAN.  NATION  BUILDER.  FOR 
THIRTY  YEARS  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

On  the  twenty-second  of  last  month  the  white-haired  old  soldier-statesman,  who,  from  Mexico 
City,  has  ruled  the  destinies  of  his  country  for  a  generation,  agreed  to  give  up  office  because  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  had  convinced  him  that  his  resignation  of  the  Presidential  office  was  his  dut>*. 
Last  September,  Porfirio  Diaz  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  while  Mexico  was  celebrating  her 
one  hundredth.  Born  in  Oaxaca,  of  a  Spanish  father  and  native  Indian  mother,  he  was  educated 
for  the  Church.  But  Diaz  was  a  born  soldier.  He  fought  against  the  French  intervention,  and 
defeated  the  invaders.  He  became  eminent  in  war  and  statesmanship,  and  was  elected  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Republic  in  1876.  In  1880  he  was  succeeded  by  Gonzalez,  but  four  ^ears 
later  was  again  elevated  to  the  Presidential  chair,  which  he  has  occupied  continuously  ever  since. 
His  presidency  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  has  given  him  high  rank 
among  the  world's  contemporary  statesmen.  At  times  his  government  has  been  harsh,  but  it  has 
iK'cn  actual  government.  This  magazine  has  recorded  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, which  grew  up  because  Diaz  was  getting  old,  and  his  acfvisers  were  less  able,  less  scrupulous 
and  less  honest  than  he.  The  portrait  we  reproduce  above  was  taken  last  year.  It  is  from  Mr. 
lames  Crcelman's  biographical  study,  "Diaz,  Master  of  Mexico,"  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


„    .       .,     On  the  assumption  that  it  would 

Reciprocity  ,  Mir         .1        y    -^     i 

at  not   be  possible  for  the   Lnited 

ottaiva       g^^^^^  Congress  to  dispose  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  before  the  middle  of 
July,  the  Canadian  Parliament,  on  May  19, 
adjourned    for    two    months.      Sir    Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  Parliamentary  delegation, 
which  includes  Sir  Frederic  Borden,  Minister 
of  Militia,  and  Hon.  Louis  P.  Brodeur,  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  sailed  for  Lon- 
don on  May  13,  to  attend  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference   and    the    coronation.      During    the 
Premier's  absence,  the  government  case  will 
l>e  in  the  vigilant  charge  of  Finance  Min- 
ister Fielding.    It  was  expected  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  Premier  would  mark  the  be- 
ginning    of    an     "educational     campaign" 
throughout  the  Dominion   for  and   against 
reciprocity,   by  the  leaders  of   both   sides. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  succeeded  in  coming  to 
a  definite  agreement  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  to  the  effect 
that  no  obstruction  would  be  offered  in  the 
Commons  to  the  voting  of  supplies,  and  no 
attempt  to  force  an  immediate  election  with 
reciprocity  as  an  issue.     After  the  Parlia- 
mentary recess, — provided  alw^ays  that  the 
United  States  Senate  has,  in  the  meantime, 
taken  favorable  action  on  the  matter, — the 
government  expects  to  carry  the  measure 
through  in  spite  of  all  opposition.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  Parliament  will  again  assemble  in 
July.     Soon  after  reassembly  the  new  census 
figures  will  be  available.     Then  there  will  be 
a    rearrangement  of  electoral  divisions.    If 
a  general  election  should  then  be  held,  the 
chances  for  reciprocity  would  be  very  much 
bettered,  since  the  great  Canadian  West,which 
is  now  under-represented  and  almost  solid  for 
reciprocity,  would  swell  the  forces  behind  the 
Premier.     The  West  seems  destined  to  dom- 
inate the  Dominion  in  due  time. 


SIR    WILFRID    I..\IR1L:R 
(Canada's  eminent  Premier,  now  in  EnRland) 

Queationa  of  ^^  ^^^^  number  of  the  Review 
Fur-Raaching  will  be  found  an  article  on  the 
Policy  Canadians  and  their  attitude 
toward  reciprocity,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Albert  J.  BevTridge,  of  Indiana,  whose  in- 
quiries at  Ottawa  and  elsewhere  in  the  Do- 
minion during  the  jK^iod  since  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate  on  March  4  have  given  him 
not  only  a  store  of  information,  but  a  remark- 
able insight  into  the  conflicting  sentiments 
and  interests  that  are  behind  the  opposing 
parties  in  the  Dominion.  This  article  will  be 
found  most  vivid  and  illuminating.  It  shows 
how,  in  a  quiet  but  well-organized  way,  the 
business  forces  of  the  older  provinces  of  Can- 
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scanty  debate  upon  its  merits.  It  ^ill  not  fail 
to  encounter  the  usual  processes  of  parlia- 
mentary bodies  in  its  passage  through  the 
Senate.  The  Finance  Committee  has  been 
granting  hearings  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  month  of  June  will  be 
largely  devoted  by  the  Senators  to  a  debate 
upon  the  general  policy  of  reciprocity  as  well 
as  upon  the  details  of  the  pending  agreement. 
Upon  the  broad  proposition  that  we  ought  to 
have  close  trade  relations  \nth  Canada,  the 
sentiment  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  President  Taft 
Upon  the  details  of  the  present  agreement, 
there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion,  and  the 
public  at  large  shows  no  eagerness  to  assimi- 
late information.  To  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  was  an  opjwrtune  thing  to  push  a 


THK    ArCTIONEER 
From  the  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago) 

ada  are  opposed  to  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  while  the  growing  agricultural 
regions  of  western  Canada  are  strongly  de- 
manding the  removal  of  trade  restrictions 
between  them  and  our  States  stretching  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle.  Canada  has  permitted 
unobstructed  debate  both  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country;  while — by  way  of 
contrast— the  attempt  has  been  made  at 
Washington  to  *'jam'*  reciprocity  through, 
with  the  least  possible  discussion.  Thus  the 
measure  was  pushed  through  the  expiring 
Republican  House  early  in  the  year  without 
being  read  or  debated,  while  it  has  now  gone 
through   the   Democratic  House  with  ver>' 


r  V  r«^r^'V.t  ^ 


THIS   SUSPENSE    IS   AWFIL 
Prom  the  Spokesman' Reviruf  (Spokane) 

reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  from  the 
Republican  standpoint,  just  after  the  countr}' 
had  strongly  condemned  Republican  tariff 
policies,  each  political  group  must  have  its 
own  answer.  It  must  be  admitted,  certainly, 
that  if  the  Republicans  had  swept  the  country 
in  the  November  elections,  reciprocity  would 
haNe  been  opportune.  Republican  x-ictory 
would  have  meant  the  maintenance  for  some 
years  to  come  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff; 
and  reciprocity  treaties  are  negotiated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  existing  general  law. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that,  through  the 
late  Mr.  Ho>i:  and  the  other  commissioners, 
our  State  Department  had  been  negotiating 
this  Canadian  agreement  long  before  the 
November  elections.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  people  that  the  destiny 
of  North  America  is  largely  bound  up  with 
the   results   of   the   present    movement  for 
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Kliotosnrapli  by  I'acli.  N.  Y. 

HON.  HENRY  L.  STIMSON.  THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

("  When  Mr.  Taft  met  Mr.  Stimson  in  Newark  on  Saturday  the  President  said  to  him:  '  I'll 

give  you  your  first  assignment  as  the  baby  member  of  the  Cabinet.    It  will  be  your 

duty  to  speak  before  the  Intercolonial  Club  of  Boston  on  May  24  on  the 

subject  of  reciprocity.'  " — From  the  New  York  Sun  of  May  16) 


special  trade  relations  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  continent.     Thus  details  are  ignored. 

Me^d  of  cio.^^^^  reasons  for  intimacy  and 
Canadian  harmony  between  the  Dominion 
Rdations  ^^^  ^^^  United  States  relate  not 
merely  to  our  own  Western  Hemisphere 
affairs,  but  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  world.  It  is  not  for  the  best  permanent 
interest  of  Canada  that  her  larger  policies 
should  be  dictated  from  Westminster,  or  that 
she  should  regard  herself  as  destined  in  a  self- 
abnegating  way  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  have  never  hesitated 
in  this  Review  to  say,  with  all  neighborly 
frankness,  that  Canada  ought  not  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  the  South  African  struggle. 
Canada  has  a  certain  relationship  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Kingdom 


has  a  certain  relationship  with  South  Africa, 
but  Canada  has  no  relationship  with  South 
Africa,  and  was  ill-advised  in  participating  in 
a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer 
colonies.  Canada^s  real  guaranty  of  safety 
and  quiet  within  her  own  domain  does  not 
lie  at  all  in  her  being  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Her  security  now,  as  for  a  long  time 
past,  lies  in  the  neighborliness  and  in  the 
fixed  policy  of  the  United  States.  If  England 
and  Germany  were  engaged  in  warfare  (over 
some  question  having  to  do  with  Africa,  for 
instance)  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  Ger- 
many should  carry  the  operations  of  war  into 
American  waters  or  upon  American  soil.  The 
United  States  could  not  permit  a  German 
conquest  or  occupation  of  Canada,  in  case  of 
such  a  war  between  Germany  and  England. 
But  if  Canada  herself  had  furnished  large 
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quotas  of  men,  ships,  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  had  made  hersejf  an  active  ally  of  Eng- 
land in  a  struggle  that  had  not  primarily  con- 
cerned the  Dominion,  it  is  obvious  that  Ger- 
niany  would  be  fighting  not  only  Great  Brit- 
ain but  also  Canada.  And  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  laws  of  war  would  justify 
Germany  in  attacking  Canadian  ports  and  in 
transferring  the  theater  of  conflict  to  Cana- 
dian soil,  if  reasons  of  strategy  so  required. 
This  would  mean  that  the  Dominion  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  her  position  of  abso- 
lute peace  and  safety,  for  the  foolish  and 
futile  purpose  of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
the  hurly-burly  of  European  militarism. 


Canada's  Canada  does  not  like  our  political 
oeatiny  system,  and  it  is  true  that  in  some 
respects  the  Canadian  system 
works  better  than  ours.  But  Canada's  gen- 
eral relationships,  as  neighbor  and  intimate 
associate,  ought  to  be  with  the  United  States. 
A  development  of  the  British  tie  that  had  as 
its  object  the  creation  of  a  military  power  along 
our  northern  frontier,  would  inevitably  bring 
about,  as  its  logical  effect,  an  annexation 
movement  that  would  have  unpleasant 
features.  Canada  needs,  practically,  neither 
army  nor  navy.  If  she  abstains  from  the 
sword,  she  will  be  protected  and  defended  in 
every  emergency.  Her  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  need  not  diminish  her 
ties  of  sentiment  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  wou^d,on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  strengthen 
the  good  understanding  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Reciprocity  as  a  way  of 
committing  the  two  halves  of  North  America 
to  a  future  of  closer  relationships  is  a  thing 
to  be  advocated.  Meanwhile,  there  can  be 
no  sound  reason  why  every  item  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  should  not  be  discussed  upon  its 
merits,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
tariff  bill.  If  the  sentiment  for  reciprocity 
in  the  two  countries  is  of  such  dubious  strength 
that  it  requires  that  this  particular  measure 
be  gulped  down  with  closed  eyes, — lest  no 
sort  of  reciprocity  could  otherwise  ever  be 
agreed  upon,— then  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
subject  had  better  wait  for  further  maturing 
of  public  opinion. 

The  Report  '^P^^^"^  ^f^"^  ^^^  higher  logic  of 
Upon  Pulp  reciprocity,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
aper  y^^.j^^^\^r^\  politics  involvcd,  about 
which  the  general  public  is  not  enlightened. 
Section  2  of  the  pending  measure  gives  the 
newsi)apers  of  the  country  free  wood  pulp  and 
free  white  paper.  So  far  as  one  can  learn,  this 
is  the  sole  reason  why  there  is  any  urgency 


about  the  treaty.  The  newspapers  want  their 
free  paper,  and  nobody  can  blame  them  vx 
being  cordial  toward  a  measure  that  is  dc^ 
signed  to  promote  their  particular  welfare. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  it  would  probabl\ 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  newspapers  tv 
secure  any  freedom  of  importation  that  woult! 
seriously  cripple  the  American  paper  mills 
A  very  interesting  and  valuable  report  upon 
the  cost  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  in  ihb 
country  and  Canada  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  late  last  month  as  the  completed  wori 
of  the  Tariff  Board.  In  a  general  way  i: 
shows  that  the  labor  cost  is  about  the  samt 
in  both  countries,  but  that  the  wood  iron 
which  the  pulp  is  ground  is  ver>^  much  cheafx: 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Taft's  speeches  on  behalf  of  reciprodly 
as  a  general  policy  have  been  strong  and  in- 
fluential. When  he  appointed  Mr.  Stimsoo, 
of  New  York,  as  the  new  Secretar>'  of  War.  it 
was  with  the  instruction  (as  reported  in  iht 
press)  that  his  first  assignment  to  duty  would 
be  the  making  of  a  reciprocity  speech  in  Bo>- 
ton.  The.  lumber  interests  have  been  ven 
active  in  working  against  reciprocity,  and  a> 
a  more  or  less  fitting  coincidence  the  IV 
partment  of  Justice  late  last  month  began  a 
formidable  prosecution  of  certain  lumlxT 
interests  associated  in  alleged  conspiraries  ior 
the  restraint  of  trade. 

Secretary  ^^^  resignation  of  Seeretar}'  Dick- 
Dickinaon  inson,  of  the  War  Department. 
"**"'**  had  not  been  expected  by  the 
country.  It  was  denied  that  there  were  any 
reasons  of  an  administrative  or  political 
character  for  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Dickinson  has  always  been  a  member  oi 
the  Democratic  party,  but,  like  many  Demo" 
cratic  la\^yers,  he  supported  Mr.  Taft  in  \^- 
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It  was  frankly  explained  that  private  inter- 
ests required  the  attention  of  the  retiring 
Secretary,  and  he  has  gone  out  of  office  with 
universal  respect  and  esteem.  He  was  will- 
ing to  remain  longer  if  the  situation  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  rendered  a  change  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  temporarily 
inexpedient.  But  more  favorable  prospects 
in  that  quarter  made  it  evident  that  a  change 
could  as  well  be  made  now  as  at  some  later 
time.  President  Taft  said:  ''In  every  way 
your  work  has  been  admirable  and  entitles 
you  to  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen." 


7*t  N9W 

89er§tary 

of  War 


Mr.  Stimson  assumes  great  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  head  of  the 
War  Department;  but  all  who 
know  him  believe  that  the  President  has 
chosen  a  man  fully  equal  in  ability  and  char- 
acter to  cope  with  the  wide  range  of  adminis- 
trative duties  that  has  devolved  successively 
upon  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Taft  himself,  General 
Luke  Wright,  and  Mr.  Dickinson.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  administrative 
side  of  the  army  itself  is  no  small  undertaking. 


while  the  War  Department  has  also  the  over- 
sight of  our  affairs  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Philippines, 
and  directs  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Mr.  Stimson  is  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,  and  has  been  practising  law  in  New 
York  for  about  twenty  years.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  beginning  his  practical  law  work 
as  a  clerk  in  the  office  pf  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  Mr. 
Root*s  firm  within  a  short  period.  President 
Roosevelt  made  him  United  States  District 
Attorney,  and  his  prosecution  of  Custom 
House  frauds  in  the  case  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  His  nomination 
for  Governor  at  Saratoga  last  year,  in  a  con- 
vention where  Mr.  Roosevelt  assumed  leader- 
ship, will  be  well  remembered  by  every  one 
interested  in  politics.  Before  the  Saratoga 
convention  was  held,  it  was  freely  predicted 
that  the  Republicans  would  lose  the  State  of 
New  York  by  a  majority  of  200,000.  Gov- 
ernor Dix's  majority  turned  out  to  be  less  than 
70,000.  If  the  Stimson  campaign  had  lasted 
four  weeks  longer,  and  some  measures  had 
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been  taken  lo  gel  out  the  Republican  vote  in 
the  country  districts,  there  would  have  been 
a  possible  chance  of  Republican  victory.  As 
a  balancing  of  honors  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  [)arty  in  New  York,  Mr.  Taft  has 
named  Hon.  C.  S.  Millington,  of  Herkimer, 
as  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Millington  is  a 
close  friend  of  Vice-President  Sherman,  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  House  of*  Represen- 
tatives, SLTving  in  the  last  Congress. 


Military 
Efficiency 


In  the  current  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  Jr., 
entitled  *'If  the  United  States  Should  Go  To 
War."  It  analyzes  carefully  our  actual  and 
potential  military  strength,  makes  allusion  to 
|K)ssible  sources  of  trouble,  and  shows  what 
might  happen  in  case  of  invasion.  It  amounts 
to  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  being  pre- 
pared for  defense.  This  country  will  not  be 
tempted  to  adopt  any  program  of  military 
aggression.  Its  strength  will  be  used  to  keep 
peace  and  order  in  the  world.  Military 
efficiency,  far  from  being  a  crime,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  high  statesmanship  and  national 
virtue.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  l)e  so  strong  and  so  well  prepared 
that  no  restless  nation  in  some  turbulent  or 


transitional  mood  might  be  tempted  by  our 
neglect  or  slovenliness  to  enter  upon  a  harm- 
ful war.  If  our  navy  had  been  more  highly 
developed  and  our  army  in  better  shape  four- 
teen years  ago,  we  should  have  had  no  war 
with  Spain.  The  Cuban  question  could  have 
been  settled  by  negotiation,  and  our  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Philippines  need  not  ha\t 
been  assumed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Stimson  will  hold  firmly  to  the  \iew  that  high 
military  efficiency  on  the  part  of  a  pacitic 
country  like  ours  involves  no  threat  of  inter- 
national war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  added 
guaranty  of  international  peace.  The  great 
policies  of  Mr.  Root  as  Secretar\'  of  War 
enormously  improved  our  militar>'  efiicienc>'. 
and  Mr.  Taft  as  Secretary  of  War  followed 
along  the  same  lines.  The  subsequent  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Root  as  Secret ar>'  of  State 
toward  the  progress  of  peace  and  arbitration 
were  in  full  accord  with  what  he  had  dom 
as  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Rooy- 
velt,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Knox  have  all  n  - 
dered  the  most  distinguished  and  work!- 
famed  services  to  the  cause  of  peace  amon^ 
the  nations.  Yet  they  have  all  advocate! 
strength  and  efficiency  in  our  army  and  na\T 
and  our  coast  fortifications. 

The  Navy  *'^^  ^  dinner  of  the  Economic  Club 
US  inauring  of  Ncw  York  on  May  2  2,  the  Sl!l>- 
^^^^^  ject  for  discussion  was  **  Interna- 
tional Arbitration:  Its  Economic  and  Polit- 
ical Asi>ects."  .Among  other  distinguished 
guests  and  speakers  was  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  George  v.  L.  Meyer.  Mr.  McvLf 
plunged  straight  into  the  subject  of  naval 
efficiency,  and  some  friends  of  [>eace  an  I 
arbitration  might  have  been  shocked  anJ 
might  have  regarded  Mr.  Meyer's  crisp  and 
pointed  discussion  of  warships,  expert  gun- 
nery, proper  organization  of  the  administrative 
bureaus,  and  the  like,  as  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  an  occasion  devoted  to  the  praise  of 
arbitration  as  a  remedy  for  armies  and  fleet>. 
But  Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  putting  a  very  high 
degree  of  scientific  business  skill  into  the 
management  of  Uncle  Sam's  na\y,  is  arguing 
along  the  sound  and  safe  line.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  international  police  system  has 
yet  been  constructed.  If  a  high  and  universal 
court  of  arbitration  existed,  there  would  have 
to  be  some  arrangement  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  mandates.  Until  that  time  comes  a 
peace-loving  nation  like  the  United  States, 
influentially  situated  and  without  serious 
reasons  for  being  embroiled  with  any  other 
country,  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  whole 
world  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  its  advocacy 
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of  peace  a  respected  doctrine.     Mr.  Meyer 
ended  his  address  as  follows: 

The  fleet  on  July  i,  will  be  made  up  of  twenty- 
one  battleshi(>s.  Its  being  kept  in  its  entirety  is  a 
safeguard  to  the  nation  and  its  military  efficiency 
an  insurance  against  war.  The  fleet  will  be  made 
up  of  a  battleship  for  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  four  divisions  of  five  ^hips  each,  four  of  each 
division  being  kept  in  active  commission  and  the 
fifth  of  each  division,  in  turn,  at  the  navy  yards  for 
overhauling.  The  policy  of  the  future,  however, 
is  for  the  fleet  to  maintain  itself  and  make  its  own 
repair?,  as  far  as  possible,  going  to  the  navy  yards 
only  for  docking  and  alterations  and  for  such  re- 
pairs as  can  not  be  made  at  sea.  The  importance 
of  keeping  the  units  together  is  self-evident.  The 
reduction  of  the  number  of  repairs  at  navy  yards 
will  reduce  the  number  of  navy  yards  required, 
and  it  is  important  that  Congress  should  be  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  number  of  yards 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  which  is  a  great  drain,  not 
only  on  the  cost  of  the  navy,  but  an  unnecessary 
tax  on  the  people  of  the  country.  To  bring  this 
about  will  require  broad  views  and  patriotic  treat- 
ment and  the  sentiment  of  the  country  should 
demand  of  Congress  these  requirements  and  the 
abolishment  of  yards  which  are  unnecessary  to  the 
navy.  I  ask  your  support  on  patriotic  and  sound 
economic  principles. 

r  u  ^  Av.  *v.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 

Full  Arbitration  .      •   , 

with  Britain  world  has  the  human  mind  been 
and  France  ^  occupled  wlth  the  problems  of 
substituting  law  for  war,  and  the  victories  of 
p)eace  and  righteousness  for  those  of  force  and 
slaughter.  Nation  after  nation  is  giving  in 
its  allegiance  to  the  program  of  conference 
and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
which  have  so  often  heretofore  been  decided 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is  a  matter  for 
particular  gratification  that  the  first  compre- 
hensive agreement  for  arbitrating  practically 
all  disputes  that  can  arise  between  two 
sovereign  nations,  including  even  the  much 
mooted  questions  of  vital  interest  and  na- 
tional honor,  should  have  been  made  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Such 
an  agreement  has  been  formulated  in  specific 
terms,  and  is  now  awaiting  the  approval, 
which  cannot  be  long  withheld,  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  United  States  Senate. 
At  the  time  the  draft  of  this  treaty  was  trans- 
mitted to  Ambassador  Bryce,  a  copy  was  also 
handed  to  Dr.  Jusserand,  the  representative 
of  the  French  Government  in  Washington. 
The  draft  as  submitted,  which  is  merely  in- 
tended as  a  working  basis  for  negotiations, 
provides,  in  general,  for  arbitration  by  the 
Hague  court,  of  all  questions,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  are  regarded  by  the  contracting 
parties  as  proper  for  arbitration.  All  other 
disputes  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
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permanent  Court  of  the  Hague.  This  com- 
mission will  investigate  and  report  whether  or 
not  the  matters  in  controversy  should  be 
arbitrated.  "An  affirmative  opinion  by  this 
body  will  be  binding  upon  both  parties  to  the 
treaty."  From  an  authoritative  statement 
issued  by  Secretary  KnoK  to  explain  the  scope 
of  the  draft,  we  learn  that  its  general  features 
are  as  follows: 

(i)  It  expands  the  scope  of  our  existing  general 
arbitration  agreements  by  eliminating  the  excep- 
tions contained  in  existing  ones  of  questions  of  vital 
interest  and  national  honor;  (2)  It  is  proposed  that 
ail  differences  that  are  internationally  justifiable 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal  unless  by 
special  agreement  some  other  tribunal  is  created 
or  selected;  (3)  It  provides  that  differences  that 
either  country  thinks  are  not  internationally  justi- 
fiable shall  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
with  power  to  make  recommendations  for  their 
settlement;  (4)  This  commission  is  to  be  made  up 
of  nationals  of  the  two  Governments  who  are 
members  of  the  Hague  court;  (5)  Should  the  com- 
mission decide  that  the  differences  should  be 
arbitrated  this  decision  is  to  be  binding;  (6)  Arbi- 
trations are  to  be  conducted  under  terms  of  sub- 
mission subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senate;  (7)  Before  arbitration  is  resorted  to,  even 
in  cases  where  both  countries  agree  that  the  differ- 
ence is  one  susceptible  of  arbitrable  decision,  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  investigate  the  neces- 
sity of  arbitration.  The  action  of  this  commission 
is  not  to  have  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  award; 
(8)  The  commission  at  the  request  of  either  Gov- 
ernment shall  delay  its  findings  one  year  to  give 
opportunity  for  diplomatic  settlement;  (9)  The 
other  features  of  the  draft  deal  mainly  with  the 
machinery  of  the  commission  and  other  essential 
details. 

Fath^rBd  by  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  proposed  treaty 
Taft  and  was  Sent  to  the  French  and  Brit- 
^""^^  ish  Ambassadors  because  they 
had  already  indicated  the  desire  of  their  re- 
spective countries  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a 
general  arbitration  treaty  which  would  in- 
clude all  differences  that  might  arise  between 
these  countries.  Our  State  Department  re- 
gards the  draft  as  a  formula  upon  which,  as  a 
basis,  the  United  States  Government  is  now 
willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any 
country  that  so  desires.  The  credit  for  the 
negotiations  toward  these  arbitration  con- 
ventions must  be  given,  without  reserve,  to 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox.  In  a 
number  of  addresses,  during  the  past  few 
months,  Mr.  Taft  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
in  the  very  near  future,  conventions  might  be 
arranged  with  foreign  governments  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  war,  by  submitting  to 
arbitration  all  "questions  in  dispute.  There 
can  hardly  arise  any  quiestion  which  cannot 
be  arbitrated  without  detriment  to  the  na- 
tional honor  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  President's  view,  and  with  it,  in 
general,  the  American  people  seem  to  be  in 
agreement.  On  March  13  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
a  noteworthy  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  we  referred  in  our  issue  for 
April,  in  which  he  said  that  a  proposal  for 
negotiating  such  a  general  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  welcomed  by  the  British 
Government. 


u/«,iv  */  -/«  The  discussion  in  Parliament  and 
oano9of  press,  foUowmg  Su*  Edwards 
fAt  Pact  sp^ch,  indicated  that  the  general 
British  opinion  was  in  agreement  with  his. 
A  notable  mass  meeting,  in  favor  of  the  arbi- 
tration treaty,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided,  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  in  London, 
on  April  28.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  such  a  treaty,  moved  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Asquith,  and  seconded  by  former  Prime 
Minister  Balfour,  was  unanimously  and  en- 
thusiastically adopted.     The  President  hopes 


that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  during  the  {^resent 
session  of  Congress.  The  news  that  this 
important  movement  for  world  peace  would 
be  inaugurated  with  France  as  well  as  with 
Great  Britain  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Americans,  who  have  not,  perhaps,  realized 
that  the  French  Republic  is  now  one  of  the 
stanchest  and  most  important  factors  in  the 
movement  for  the  "substitution  of  confer- 
ence for  cannon."  It  has  been  rumored  that 
Japan  also  is  anxious  to  join  in  the  new  aline- 
ment.  The  idea  of  a  general  understanding 
for  peace  between  these  four  great  world 
powers,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain^ 
France  and  Japan,  preeminently  the  signifi- 
cant international  situation  of  the  month,  has 
been  set  forth  graphically  in  the  cartoon, 
which  we  reproduce  on  a  following  page,  from 
Kaletfty  the  Young  Turk  cartoon  journal  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  a  striking  indication  of 
the  world's  progress  that  the  very  strongest 
cartoon  of  the  past  month  comes  to  us  from 
Turkey,  where  so  recently  political  journal- 
ism was  wholly  unknown. 

n.  Baiiimor.  Particularly  noteworthy  resolu- 
Peact  tions  and  addresses  marked  the 
Conference  deliberations  of  two  Peace  Con- 
ferences  held  last  month,  on  May  3,  at  Balti- 
more, and  on  May  24  at  Lake  Mohonk,  The 
third  National  Peace  Conference  at  Balti- 
more was  opened  by  President  Taft,  and  its 
resolutions  were  the  most  comprehensiN-e 
and  statesmanlike  that  have  ever  been  issued 
from  such  a  gathering.  The  President  s  ad- 
dress included  a  declaration  that  **  there  b 
not,  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  among  its  people,  any  desire 
for  territorial  aggrandizement."  This  state- 
ment drew  forth  much  applause,  and  will 
undoubtedly  contribute  toward  putting  at 
ease  those  timid  Canadians  who  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  annexation,  as  well  as  those  sus- 
picious Mexicans  who  are  in  dread  of  inter- 
vention. Addresses  were  also  made  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Speaker 
Champ  Clark,  Huntington  Wilson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Speyer,  the  New 
York  banker.  Baron  d'Estoumelle  de  Con- 
stant and  many  others.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  providing  that  the  Congress  become 
a  permanent  body  to  be  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Congress,  to  meet  biennially. 
Other  resolutions  endorsed  the  pending  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  Britain;  praised  Secre- 
tary Knox  for  his  efforts  to  constitute  the 
International  Court  of  Prize  and  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitral  Justice;  and  ap- 
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From  llie  Graphic,  London 

THE  OUVE  BRANCH:    POUTICAL  FOES  UNITED  IN   THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE 

(The  Guildhall  meeting,  in  London,  convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  hear  speeches 
by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  support  of  the  proposal  for  Anglo-American  arbitration. 
Among  the  distinguished  people  present  was  Lord  Strathcona,  Canadian  High  Commissioner, 
shown  in  the  drawing  seated  next  Mr.  Asquith.    The  meeting  carried  unanimously  the  reso- 
lution, proposed  by  Premier  Asquith.  cordially  welcoming  Mr.  Taft's  proposal  in  favor 
of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  Stated  and  the  British  Empire) 


proved  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Speyer  that 
war  loans  made  by  bankers  of  neutral  na- 
tions be  prohibited;  that  of  John  W.  Foster 
that  our  neutrality  laws  be  revised;  and  that 
of  Congressman  Slayden  that  the  status  quo 
of  all  the  Latin- American  republics  be  "mu- 
tually guaranteed  by  a  general  American 
treaty  as  the  territory  of  the  nations  border- 
ing the  North  and  Baltic  seas  is  guar- 
anteed by  Europe." 

War,  said  Mr.  Speyer,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Conference  already 
referred  to,  rests  with  the  bankers 
of  the  world.  Financial  neutrality  would 
b»  the  strongest  possible  influence  for  peace 


"Financial 

Ntutrallty  " 

and  War 


between  nations.  War  is  primarily  bad  busi- 
ness, continued  Mr.  Speyer.  At  the  present, 
in  times  of  peace  certain  governments  will 
not  permit  their  bankers  to  take  and  place 
foreign  loans  in  the  home  market,  unless  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  to  be  used 
are  known  and  approved.  If  such  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  bankers  already 
exist  in  times  of  peace 

it  does  not  seem  a  wide  flight  of  imagination  to 
suggest  that  the  great  powers  might  agree  to 
exercise  such  control  in  times  of  war  between  third 
parties  and  to  maintain,  in  future,  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  might  be  called  "Financial  Neu- 
trality." In  case  two  nations  went  to  war  without 
first  submitting  their  grievances  and  differences  to 
arbitration  or  judicial   settlement  at  the  Hague, 
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why  should  the  other  neutral  Powers  not  bind  them- 
selves not  to  assist  either  of  the  belligerents 
financially,  but  to  see  to  it  that  real  neutrality  was 
observed  by  their  banks  and  bankers.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  could  be  done.  If  no  financial 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  outside,  few 
nations  would,  in  the  face  of  this  most  effective 
neutrality  of  the  other  Powers,  incur  the  peril  of 
bankruptcy.  Some  wars  would  probably  not  take 
place  at  all,  and  those  that  could  not  be  avoided, 
would  certainly  last  a  much  shorter  time. 

The  address  of  Assistant  Secretary  Hunt- 
ington Wilson  was  devoted  largely  to  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  the  much  maligned 
'*  Dollar  Diplomacy."  This  recently  coined 
phrase,  as  applied  to  the  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican business  interests  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department,  according  to  the  in-, 
terpretation  of  Mr.  Wilson,  means  *'the  sub- 


stitution of  dollars  for  bullets;  the  creatioQ 
of  a  prosperity  which  will  be  preferred  to 
predatory  strife,  and,  a  practical  mode  of 
pursuing  the  ideal  of  world  peace."  He  spoke 
of  what  the  United  States  has  already  done  in 
averting  war  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and 
Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  and  dvil  war  in 
Honduras.  Referring  to  Mr.  Camegie*s 
munificent  gift  for  the  furtherance  of  uni- 
versal peace,  he  concluded: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  establishment  and 
subsidy  of  four  or  five  newspapers  in  Latin  America 
and  jthe  Far  East,  with  means  to  give  adequate  and 
respectable  telegraphic  news  service  and  with  a 
nonpartisan  and  patriotic  guidance  of  their  policy 
by  trustees  who  should  be  disassociated  from  the 
Government  and  independently  representative  of 
patriotic  American  citizenship,  would  be  a  splendid 
and  proper  means  to  that  international  true  under- 
^standing  which  must  be  at 
^the  basis  of  peace. 


PikriB  of  th€ 


(This  Turkish  cartoon,  from  Kalcm.  a  clever  Constantinople   paper,  represents  Eng- 
land, the  United  States.  France  and  Japan  as  tuning  up  for  harmony  and  concord) 


_ At   the   sev- 

dantfoti  pmm  enteenth  an- 

of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  for  Intema- 
tionalArbitration,  which 
was  held'  on  May  24, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  <rf 
Columbij^  Univefsity. 
the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Conference,  in  his 
opening  address,  gave 
out  the  first  authoritative 
statement  of  the  plan  of 
work  adopted  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace. 
The  trustees  of  this  fimd 
of  $10,000,000,  said  Dr. 
Butler,  have  taken  the 
broadest  and  most 
statesmanlike  view  pos- 
sible of  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses. They  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  when 
the  "resources  of  mod- 
em scientific  methods 
and  of  modem  scholar- 
ship should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  of 
international  relations." 
They  have  decided  !6 
organize  an  institu- 
tion for  research  and 
public  education  to  cany 
on  the  peace  work  de- 
signed by  the  promoter 
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>f  tJbe  idea.  This  institution  will  consist  of 
jM-ee  divisions:  A  Division  of  Interna- 
aoxi3.1  Law;  a  Division  of  Economics  and 
Flistory;  and  a  Division  of  Intercourse  and 
Bduc^tion.  The  division  of  international 
a,i«r  ^will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
fames  Brown  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment: of  State,  a  member  of  the  second 
Eiague  Conference,  and  Secretary  of  the 
^jnerican  Society  of  International  Law.  Its 
object  wall  be  to  promote  the  development  of 
Lntemational  law  by  study,  by  conferences, 
by  aiding  negotiations,  and  by  publication. 
With  Dr.  Scott  will  be  associated  a  consulting 
board  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
l^uished  lawyers  in  the  world.  The  division 
of  economics  and  history  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University,  an  authority  of  international 
reputation.  With  Professor  Clark  will  be 
associated  leading  economists  of  the  world. 
The  work  of  this  division  will  be 

to  study  the  economic  causes  and  effects  of  war; 
the  effect  upon  the  public  opinion  of  nations  and 
upon  international  good  will,  of  retaliatory,  dis- 
criminatory, and  preferential  tariffs;  the  economic 
asf>ects  of  the  present  huge  expenditures  for  mili- 
tary purposes;  and  the  relation  between  military 
exp»enditures  and  international  well-being  and  the 
world-wide  program  for  social  improvement  and 
reform  which  is  held  in  waiting  through  lack  of 
means  for  its  execution. 

The  third  division,  that  of  intercourse  and 
education,  under  a  director  whose  name  has, 
as  yet,  not  been  announced,  will  have  for  its 
work 

to  diffuse  information  and  to  educate  public  opin- 
ion regarding  the  causes,  nature  and  effects  of  war, 
and  the  means  for  its  prevention  and  avoidance; 
to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  international 
rights  and  duties  and  a  more  perfect  sense  of  inter- 
national justice  ...  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings 
between  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and 
to  increase  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
each  other  ...  to  promote  a  general  acceptance 
of  peaceable  methods  .  .  .  and  to  maintain,  pro- 
mote, and  assist  such  organizations  and  agencies  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Endow- 
ment exists. 

This  organization  with  its  associates,  declares 
Dr.  BuUer,  will  speedily  come  to  form  a  veri- 
table Facility  of  Peace,  to  whom  the  world 
will  look  more  and  more,  alike  for  instruction 
and  for  inspiration.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  But- 
ler highly  commended  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  Knox  for  their  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Court  of  Prize 
and  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice at  The  Hague. 


CopyriKlit  by  the  American  Press  Aasodation.  New  York 

THE  FOUNDER  OP  THE  "  CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  POR 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE" 


jf^^  On  Monday,  May  15,  Chief  Jus- 
standardOii  ticc  White  rendered  the  long- 
Decision  ^Waited  decision  in  the  case 
brought  by  the  Government  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  It  was  nearly  five 
years  ago  that  the  suit  to  dissolve  this  great 
trust  was  entered  upon  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
of  St.  Paul,  with  Mr.  Charles  B.  Morrison, 
of  Chicago  (assisted  by  Mr.  E.  Dana  Du- 
rand,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations),  en- 
tered upon  the  arduous  task  of  proving  to 
the  courts  that  the  central  corporation, 
known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  ought  to  be  abolished.  Their  work 
involved  vast  research  into  the  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
presentation  of  legal  principles.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  suit  was  set  forth  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  The 
case  was  begim  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Eastern  Missouri,  in  the  autunm  of  1906. 
It  was  in  April,  1909,  that  the  case  was 
argued  before  an  imposing  bench  of  United 
States   Circuit   Judges.     In   November   of 
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Copyright  by  Ciinediiist,  Wi»h  nj^oii 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  AS  NOW  CONSTITUTED 

(Prom  left  to  right,  standing:  Justices  Van  Devanter,  Lurton,  Hughes  and  Lamar.     Seated:  Justices  Holine 
Harlan,  Chief  Justice  White,  Justices  McKenna  and  Day) 


that  year,  four  distinguished  judges  rendered 
a  unanimous  decision  against  the  company. 
Since  their  wisdom  and  experience  were  re- 
garded as  little,  if  any,  less  than  that  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, there  was  never  very  much  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  the  appeal. 

The  case  was  argued  before  the 
^&?'  Supreme  Court  in  March,  1910, 
Tribunal  ^^^  owing  to  subsequent  vacan- 
cies on  the  bench  no  decision  was  rendered, 
and  a  reargument  was  ordered  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year.  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg  made 
the  arguments  for  the  Government,  and  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  there  appeared 
Messrs  John  G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia, 
Tohn  G.  Milburn,  of  New  York,  and  G.  P. 
Watson,  of  Pittsburg.  No  case  in  the  courts 
has  ever  before  been  regarded  as  so  funda- 
mentally affecting  our  modern  economic  sys- 
Tems  and  tendencies.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
nuestion  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Mpw  Jersey  that  concerned  the  country  as  the 
^uestion  of  the  interpretation  to  be  put 


upon  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  in  rela- 
tion to  other  corporations  and  to  business  in 
general.  It  was  indeed  expected  that  the 
court  would  sustain  the  views  of  the  Circuit 
Judges  as  respects  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
President  Taft  and  Attorney-General  Wick- 
ersham had  supported  the  prosecution  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  and  meanwhile  Messrs. 
Lurton,  Hughes,  Van  Devant6r,  and  Lamar 
had  been  added  to  the  bench  by  President 
Taft.  While  no  one  would  think  of  accusing 
the  President  of  packing  the  bench  in  order 
to  secure  a  favorable  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case,  it  could  not  be  thought  possible 
on  the  other  hand  that  Mr.  Taft  would  have 
appointed  a  group  of  judges  whose  antecedent 
opinions  would  have  brought  them  into  con- 
flict with  ideas  so  fully  agreed  upon  by  the 
distinguished  Circuit  Judges  at  St.  Louis. 

Houf  tht     ^^^  Standard  Oil   Company  is 

on  Trust    made  up  of  a  large  number  of  sub- 

ia  Affecfn   gj^^jy  Corporations,  the  stock  cf 

which  is  held  in  whole  or  in  major  part  by  the 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.    The 

individual  shareholders  are  merely  the  hold- 
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rs  of  the  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation. 
Iie^  decree  of  the  court  amounts  to  a  reviving 
f  Oie  full  corporate  activity  of  each  of  the 
Libsidiary  corporations.  It  would  seem  that 
1  Hie  first  instance  the  holder  of  a  share  of  the 
^ermr  Jersey  company  must  take  his  respective 
^rc^portion  of  the  shares  of  all  the  lesser  cor- 
K>Fations.  The  Circuit  Court  had  allowed  a 
nonth  for  the  winding  up  of  the  New  Jersey 
ompany,  while  the  Supreme  Court  allows  six 
nonths.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
-ast  aggregation  of  properties,  consisting  of 
>il  refineries,  pipe  lines,  tank  lines,  oil  wells, 
md  so  on.  There  is  no  confiscation  of  any  of 
Yiis  property.  It  all  remains  the  property  of 
ts  ptesent  owners.  The  object  of  the  decis- 
oii  is  to  prevent  the  continued  use  of  all  this 
jrganized  industrial  capital  in  such  away  as  to 
Lonsdtute  an  illegal  monopoly  or  a  combina- 
tion exercising  an  unreasonable  restraint  upon 
interstate  trade  in  the  kinds  of  articles  as 
Standard  Oil  products.  There  is  no  practical 
way  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
assets  and  business  undertakings  can  be 
thrown  back  into  an  old-fashioned  and  un- 
desirable kind  of  competitive  warfare  with 
one  another.  But  if  the  remedies  that  the 
court  attempts  to  prescribe  are  successful,  it 
will  not  be  either  feasible  or  safe  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  interests  in  the  future  to  use  unfair 
methods  to  crush  out  independent  oil  refiners 
or  competing  concerns.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  not  yet  announced  its  exact 
plan  for  reorganization.  From  the  stand- 
point of  its  practical  business, — that  is  to  say, 


THE  BIG   ONE  THAT  DH)  NOT  GET  AWAY 
Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


Cupyriglit  by  G.  V.  Buck.  Washinvtou 

JUSTICE  HARLAN 

— the  carrying  on  of  its  refineries,  its  pipe 
lines,  and  its  various  factories  for  the  making 
of  conrnierdal  by-products,  together  with  its 
admirable  systems  for  the  distribution  of  its 
oil  and  other  products, — the  pubUc  is  not 
likely  to  see  any  difference  at  all. 

Aa  to  Justice  White's  opinion  was  con- 
"  the  uoht^  curred  in  by  the  full  bench  as 
of  Reason"  ygspg^ts  its  application  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Justice  Harlan 
alone  announced  disagreement  with  certain 
broad  principles  regarding  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  that  business  men  were  awaiting 
with  deep  concern.  Justice  White  declared 
that  the  Sherman  act  must  not  be  regarded  as 
prohibiting  in  a  blind,  arbitrary  way  all  con- 
tracts or  agreements  that  might  on  their  face 
seem  to  restrain  trade,  but  th^t  in  their  na- 
ture were  reasonable  and  not  contrary  to  in- 
dividual rights  or  the  general  welfare.  Justice 
Harlan  felt  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  im- 
porting into  the  law  the  word  "  reasonable, '^ 
and  that  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
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Copyrigiit  by  llarr.s  &i  h.w'\u^,  Waihinarton 

HON.   E.  J.  HILL,   OF  CONNECTICUT 

(Who  made  the  leading  Republican  speech  in  opposition  to 

the  so-called  Farmers*  Free  List  bill  in  the  House) 

plain  wording  of  the  act  or  the  intention  of 
the  lawmakers.  The  prevailing  view,  how^- 
ever,  is  that  the  act  of  1890  was  meant  to 
apply  to  interstate  trade  under  federal  con- 
trol those  established  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  were  already  applicable  to  com- 
merce within  the  States  and  that  required 
judgment  to  be  given  in  each  concrete  case 
upon  the  rule  of  reason  and  practical  justice. 
Those  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  a  plain  and  simple  doc- 
trine that  could  be  applied  in  advance  and 
quite  infallibly  to  every  case,  are  naturally 
disappointed.  Every  case  that  comes  up  will 
have  to  rest  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  The 
business  world  at  large  seems  to  regard  this 
as  a  fortunate  decision;  but  we  have  still 
ahead  of  us,  presumably,  a  long  period  of  dis- 
cussion, which  at  times  will  be  disturbing  as 
well  as  puzzling,  over  the  regulation  of  large 
industrial  and  transportation  companies.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  the  small  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  we  cannot,  without  harm,  be  sub- 
jected to  continual  doubt  as  to  the  legal  status 
of  a  given  corporation. 


Democratic  majority.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  Chairman  Underwood  bed 
previously  promised  to  bring  forward  tLs 
measure  in  order  to  give  the  farmers  some- 
thing to  atone  for  their  treatment  in  tbt 
Canadian  Reciprocity  bill.  Some  of  the 
things  put  on  the  free  list  in  this  measure  are 
agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoc<, 
fence  wire,  cotton  bagging,  se\sTng  machines, 
and  various  other  articles  of  manufacture  . 
The  Democrats  admit  that  this  would  sacri- 
fice about  $10,000,000  of  revenue,  while  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Connecticut,  speaking  against  the 
till  from  a  Republican  standpoint,  declaa.- 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  would  be  sevem. 
times  as  great.  If  there  were  any  likelihoci 
of  a  serious  attempt  to  pass  this  bill  througt 
the  Senate  we  should  give  it  more  space 
At  present  it  has  very  scanty  prospect  o! 
being  reported  out  of  the  Finance  Commitlte 
The  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  of  the  House 
has  been  hard  at  work  upon  a  bill  greatly  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods 
It  w^as  expected  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  submitted  to  a  Democratic  House  caucus 
so  that  debate  could  begin  early  in  June.  The 
question  of  free  raw  material  has  sharply  di- 
\dded  the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  a  compromise  will  be  reached. 


T»,:4f  w.,L   The  measure  known  as  the  Farm- 

Tanff  Work  ,    -r-^  -r  .  i      t       -rr 

In  the     ers    Free  List  passed  the  House 
House       ^^   Representatives   on   May   8, 
by  a  vote  of  236  to  109.    Twenty-four  so- 
called  ''insurgent"  Republicans,  nearly  all 
''•om  the  Northwest,  voted  with  the 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  P.   FRYE,   OF   MAINE 
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Th€  89nat9  Sp™s  wcathcr  was  very  late  in 
inL€isur9iy  arriving  at  Washington,  and  the 
^**^  transition  to  summer  heat  came 
suddenly  in  May.  Senators  began  to  grum- 
ble more  than  ever  over  the  extra  session, 
business  in  the  Senate  proceeded  in  a  lag- 
^rd  fashion,  and  although  it  was  expected 
that  the  reciprocity  agreement  would  be 
passed  for  various  reasons,  mostly  political, 
it  was  well  known  that  behind  the  scenes  the 
measure  had  few,  if  any,  friends  upon  its 
merits  in  the  Senate.  Differences  among  the 
Republican  Senators  prevented  the  election 
of  Senator  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
president  pro  tem.  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine, 
who  has  served  longer  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  either  house,  has  retired  from  the 
office  of  president  pro  tem.  and  has  gone 
back  to  Maine  for  his  health,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  extra  session  is  a  mistake 
and  will  result  in  small  accomplishment. 
llie  Senate  will,  of  course,  pass  the  Reap- 
portionment bill  and  seems  likely  to  accept 
the  measure  for  direct  election  of  Senators. 
Furthermore,  the  reopening  of  the  Lorimer 
case  seems  almost  a  certainty.  Senator  La- 
Follette  has  been  pushing  his  bill  in  favor  of 
submitting  the  question  of  Lorimer's  elec- 
tion to  a  committee  made  up  of  new  Sena- 
tors, rather  than  to  the  regular  Committee 
on  Elections.  •  There  has  been  some  agitation 
in  favor  of  an  adjournment  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion through  the  hot  months  of  July  and 
August;  but  the  more  likely  result  of  pro- 
tsacted  hot  weather  at  Washington  will  be 
the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  agreement, 
and  two  or  three  other  measures,  and  final 
ending  of  the  session  by  the  middle  of  July. 
The  House  has  resolved  to  carry  on  several 
investigations,  and  the  committees  charged 
with  such  work  will  meet  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion during  recess,  in  order  to  report  at 
the  regular  session  next  winter. 

Panama        ^^     ^^^     offering     of     $50,000,000 

-Bonds  for  Panama  Canal  bonds  to  the 
th$Pwt»h  pubijc^  announced  May  i6,  the 
United  States  is  making  an  experiment  to  de- 
termine the  rate  of  interest  our  Government 
must  pay  real  investors  who  purchase  na- 
tional bonds  for  pure  investment  purposes. 
The  bonds  of  the  nation  have  not  for  many 
years  been  bought  or  sold  on  an  investment 
basis,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been 
available  as  security  for  national  bank  circu- 
lation, and  this  quality  has  given  them  a  price 
out  of  all  reason  for  pure  investment  pur- 
poses,— a  price  which  brought  the  net  yield  to 
the  holder  to  less  than  two  per  cent.  p)er  an- 


num. The  new  Panama  bonds  pay  3  per 
cent.;  they  are  dated  June  i,  1911,  and  will 
run  for  fifty  years.  The  Government  has  not 
only  made  them  convenient  to  small  investors 
by  issuing  them  in  low  denominations  ($100, 
$500  and  $1000),  but  has  distributed  through 
the  financial  institutions  of  the  country  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  circulars  and  subscrip- 
tion blanks  inviting  the  public  to  buy  the 
bonds  for  investment.  The  plain  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  learned  to  in- 
vest their  savings  in  the  securities  of  their 
Government  to  an  enormous  extent.  Rents 
are  the  first  and  chief  investment  purchase  of 
the  French  peasant  or  tradesman  who  has 
saved  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
francs.  Recently  the  3  per  cent,  securities  of 
the  French  Government  have  been  selling  at 
95,  while  English  consols,  bearing  23^^  per  cent, 
interest,  have  had  a  market  price  of  about  79, 
and  German  Imperial  3  per  cents  have 
brought  83.  The  selling  price  of  the  Panama 
bonds  will  give  a  new  and  interesting  compar- 
ison of  the  credit  of  the  United  States  with 
the  credit  of  European  countries. 

Legislatures  ^^^  legislatures  of  all  but  seven  of 

and        the  States  have  been  in  session 

Corporations  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^  beginning 

of  the  present  year.  Nearly  all  of  these  bodies 
have  completed  their  labors  and  adjourned. 
In  only  three  or  four  State  capitals,  out  of 
thirty-nine,  has  the  work  of  the  legislators 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  in  those  few  instances  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  country  became  interested  in 
their  legislation  chiefly  because  the  executives 
of  those  States  had  enlisted  popular  support 
and  the  people  were  eager  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  campaign  pledges  of  those  executives 
would  be  redeemed  by  the  legislatures.  The 
attitude  of  the  lawmakers  toward  the  cor- 
porations was  what  mainly  concerned  the 
public,  and  in  States  that  had  been  in  years 
past  notoriously  "corruption-ridden"  new 
Governors  had  been  installed  who  had  prom- 
ised the  people  to  break  the  imion  between 
the  corporarion  managers  and  corrupt  State 
politicians.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  long  afforded  a  horrible  example  of  the 
railroad  influence  in  polirics.  Years  ago,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  in  his  novel  "Coniston,*' 
exposed  the  conditions  in  that  staid  New 
England  commonwealth,  and  went  out 
through  the  State  in  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
let  everybody  know  exactly  what  part  the 
railroad  was  taking  in  State  affairs.  That 
campaign  bore  fruit  last  year  in  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Bass  as  Governor. 
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ProQr99$io9  '^^  election  of  Governor  Bass,  a 
New        Progressive  Republican,  was  in 

Hampahir$  ^^  sense  a  partisan  victory  of  the 
familiar  sort,  for  the  new  executive  quickly 
let  it  be  known  that  he  placed  the  State's 
business  far  above  any  temporary  advan- 
tage. When  this  was  fully  understood  he 
obtained  the  hearty  cooperation  not  only  of 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Legislature, 
but  of  President  Mellen  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  who  clearly  saw  that  the  railroad's 
participation  in  politics  was  harmful  to  its 
own  best  interests.  This  valuable  aid  once 
secured,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  public  utilities  commission  with  im- 
portant powers,  and  at  the  same  time  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  New  Jersey  in  revising 
the  State's  election  laws,  and  in  imposing 
severe  penalties  on  the  most  flagrant  forms  of 
political  corruption.  It  is  alleged  that  these 
laws  would  never  have  been  enacted  but  for 
the  courage  and  backbone  of  the  young  Gov- 
ernor; yet  the  only  "club"  that  he  held  over 
the  heads  of  the  legislators  was  the  one  that 
Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  has  employed 
to  such  good  purpose, — the  *' pitiless  public- 
ity" that  makes  cowards  of  those  who  shun 
the  light  because  their  methods  cannot  bear 
inspection. 

f^9wjerg9u'8  Comment  was  made  in  these 
BriUiant     pages  last  month  on  New  Jersey's 

^  R9oori/  admirable  bills  for  electoral  re- 
form. No  State  stood  in  greater  need  of  such 
legislation,  and  no  State  has  gone  about  the 
work  of  political  housecleaning  more  intelli- 
gently or  effectively.  As  in  New  Hampshire, 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  strong  and  sweeping 
public  utilities  law  and  the  demand  was 
granted.  The  Legislature  also  passed  an  op- 
tional workmen's  compensation  act  (again 
following  New  Hampshire),  greatly  extended 
the  merit  system  in  the  State's  civil  service, 
remodeled  the  public  school  system,  and 
enacted  a  law  enabling  cities  to  adopt  the 
** commission"  form  of  government.  For 
placing  these  various  measures  on  the  statute 
books  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  highest 
credit  b  due  to  Governor  Wilson,  who  has 
more  than  redeemed  his  ante-election  pledges 
to  the  people.  But  in  New  Jersey,  even  more 
than  in  New  Hampshire,  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  State 
government  was  essential.  The  Republican 
Senate  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the  Republi- 
can minority  of  the  lower  house,  effectively 
supported  the  Democratic  Governor  in  carry- 
ing through  every  one  of  these  reforms,  thus 
affording  another  instance  of  the  breaking 


down  of  old-fashioned,  hard-and-fast  par* 
tisanship  in  the  practical  work  of  administer- 
ing a  modem  State  government. 

Qoo^rnor  ^^^  month  Govemof  Wilson 
wiiwn'a  made  a  trip  to  the  Pacij&c  coast 
w»t€rn  Trip  ^j^^  attracted  unusual  attentioo 
throughout  the  country.  The  Governor  was 
everywhere  welcomed  by  the  progressive  ele- 
ment of  both  parties  with  almost  equal  enthu- 
siasm. At  Kansas  City  this  Democratic 
Governor -of  Republican  New  Jersey  was 
greeted  by  the  Republican  Governor  of 
Democratic  Missouri.  Throughout  his  jour- 
ney to  the  coast  similar  incidents  were  con- 
tinually occurring,  and  Governor  Wilson's 
enunciation  of  his  political  principles  was 
everywhere  listened  to  and  applauded  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  In  Cali- 
fornia Governor  Wilson  was  a  guest  of  the 
State  that  has  recently  grappled  with  prob- 
lems of  government  not  unlike  those  wilh 
which  he  had  just  been  deaUng  at  Trenton. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Progressive 
Republican  Governor  Johnson,  the  recent 
session  of  the  Legislature  enacted  several 
measures  that  would  have  been  r^arded 
by  former  legislatures  as  too  radical  to  de- 
serve a  moment's  consideration. 

As  regards  the  regulation  of  pub- 
^"Admnct*   ^^^  Utilities,  California's  situation 

is  different  from  that  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  Hampshire,  and  other  Eastern 
States.  It  was  necessary  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  California  before  the  control  of 
public  utilities  could  be  put  completely  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission.  The  Legislature, 
therefore,  drafted,  and  passed  for  submission 
to  the  people,  an  amendment  of  this  general 
effect,  which,  however,  permits  mimidpalities 
to  retain  the  regulation  of  public  utilities 
within  their  own  borders.  As  the  Legislature 
already  had  the  power  to  regulate  steam  rail- 
roads, authority  was  given  to  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  to  regulate  rates,  and  even 
to  prescribe  an  absolute  rate.  This  measure 
was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Constitu- 
tional amendments  instituting  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  together  with  the  Oregon  plan 
for  the  direct  election  of  Um'ted  States  Sena- 
tors, and  the  simplification  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary law.  Much  progress  was  also  made  in 
the  discussion  of  the  short  ballot,  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  important  reform  failed  to 
secure  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  to 
submit  the  requisite  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  popular  vote.    The  advance  made 
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by  the  State  in  the  matter  of  labor  legis- 
lation was  noteworthy.  In  addition  to  a 
workmen's  compensation  act,  similar  to 
those  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Legislature  passed  a  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  to  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  most  advanced  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  thus  far  enacted  in  the 
United  States. 

j.^^  In  addressing  college  men  at 
'*  Oregon  San  Fraucisco  Governor  Wilson 
**'***'"  pointed  out  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  politics  and  declared  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  initiative  and  referendum  does 
not  mean  that  the  people  are  tired  of  repre- 
sentative government,  but  that  they  are 
tired  of  government  that  represents  certain 
interests.  When  he  reached,  in  his  Western 
journey,  the  home  of  what  is  known  as  "  the 
Oregon  system"  in  government.  Governor 
Wilson  commended  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  direct  primary  as  creditable  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  State  and  announced  his 
approval  of  the  use  of  the  recall  for  all  admin- 
istrative officers,  but  his  disapproval  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  judiciary, 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  too  much  danger 
of  impatience  and  haste  in  popular  efforts  to 
secure  better  government,  and  that  the  same 
argiunents  that  obtain  for  the  recall  of  execu- 
tive officers,  chosen  to  do  certain  specific 
things,  do  not  apply  at  all  to  judges.  In  other 
respects  Governor  Wilson  found  much  to 
commend  in  the  Oregon  system  and  declared 
his  purpose  to  recommend  some  of  its  fea- 
tures to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  for  adop- 
tion in  that  State. 

Tht  N9U/     ^^  ^^  frequently  said    that    the 
York  Police   administration  of  New  York  City 

Department    ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^jjg    ^CCOrding    tO    itS 

conduct  of  the  police  department,  and  this 
comment  has  been  made  with  added  force  in 
the  recent  discussion  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  dty  charter.  Since  the  present 
commissionership  of  police  for  New  York  City 
was  created,  each  commissioner  has  remained 
in  office  but  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half, — 
three  and  a  half  years  less  than  the  term  pre- 
scribed by  statute.  Thus  the  commissioner 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  temporary 
head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men.  He  is  him- 
self removable  for  any  cause,  however  trivial. 
The  men  of  the  uniformed  force  have  a  life 
tenure.  They  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a 
trial  which  may  be  reviewed  by  the  higher 
courts.    It  would  seem  that  in  proposing 


MR.   JAMES   CREELMAN 

(Who  is  now  very  active  and  influential  in  the  govemment 

of  New  York  Gity) 

changes  in  the  charter  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  giving  the  com- 
missioner of  police  a  longer  term,  and  making 
him  removable  only  upon  specific  charges 
after  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  trial  before  the 
proper  courts.  It  is  clear  that  the  present 
system  of  frequent  changes  in  the  commission- 
ership has  not  tended  to  efficiency  in  the 
service.  Mayor  Gaynor  recently  caused  an 
investigation  of  charges  against  the  depart- 
ment to  be  made  by  Air.  James  Creelman,  as 
president  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Creelman  found  that  names  on 
the  eligible  list  for  appointment  as  patrolmen 
had  been  arbitrarily  rejected  and  that  illegal 
appointments  had  been  made.  Candidates 
rejected  by  the  police  department  on  the 
ground  of  physical-  unfitness  had  been  exam- 
ined by  the  medical  inspector  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  found  qualified  for 
service.  He  also  found  that  it  had  been 
charged  for  many  years  that  candidates  for 
the  police  force  had  to  resort  to  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  order  to  prevent  their  rejection  by  the 
department.  Whatever  the  outcome  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Creelman 's  investiga- 
tions have  made  it  extremely  diffcult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment to  be  conducted  with  its  former  dis- 
regard of  the  civil-service  regulations. 
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promises  to  buy  up  all  large  landed  estates, 
and  resell  them  to  the  landowners.  This 
division  of  the  lands  has  already  been  b^un 
at  Mexico  City.  During  the  five  days'  armis- 
tice agreed  upon,  these  agreements  were  put 
into  proper  documentary  form  and  officially 
signed  on  May  21. 


I  v^i'ynglii  by  G.  \  .  Jluck,  W'usliingiuii 

SENOR  DON  FRANCISCO  LEON  DE  LA  BARRA 

(Who  last  month  became  Provisional  President  of  Mexico 

upon  Diaz's  resignation) 

D.^i  o-  «  The  success  of  the  Mexican  revo- 
itttion  in  lution  was  assurcQ  last  month 
*'*''*''*  when  the  aged  President  Diaz, 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  promised  that 
before  the  first  day  of  the  present  month 
both  he  and  Vice  President  Corral  would  re- 
tire; that  Senor  de  la  Barra,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  would  be  in- 
stalled as  temporary  President,  with  General 
Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader,  as  his  chief 
counselor;  and  that  a  new  general  election 
would  be  held  within  six  months.  This  news 
was  published  on  May  18.  Later  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  cabinet  would 
be  reorganized.  Madero,  acting  with  de  la 
Barra  as  a  sort  of  joint  regency,  will  choose 
the  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  it  being 
understood  that  at  least  three  members  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  leader. 
These  members  fill  the  important  offices  of 
the  Interior,  Communications,  Justice  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Temporary  President  de  la 
Barra,  it  was  agreed,  would  appoint  the  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  choice  of  the  governors  of 
more  than  half  the  states  of  the  republic  was 
also  conceded  to  the  revolutionists.  The 
Government  further  promised  to  settle  all 
debts  contracted  by  the  insurrectos,  including 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers;  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  rebels,  and  pensions  for  their  killed  and 
wounded.     It  agrees  to  equalize  taxation,  and 


Carrying 
Out  the 
Reforms 


With  this  power  of  appointment 
in  their  hands,  the  enactment  of 
so  much  progressive  legislation  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gives  the  progres- 
sive element  all  they  have  claimed,  and  has 
virtually  assured  the  success  of  the  revolution. 
After  the  agreement  upon  a  five  days'  truce, 
which  began  on  May  17  between  Senor  de  la 
Barra,  acting  for  the  Government,  and  Gen- 
eral Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader  was 
invited  to  Mexico  City  to  aid  in  the  political 
reorganization  of  the  republic.  There  were 
apprehensions  lest  some  of  the  insurrecto 
leaders  might  not  strictly  observ'e  the  truce. 
It  was  also  feared  that  de  la  Barra  might 
appoint,  as  his  Minister  of  War,  General 
Bernardo  Reyes,  who  was  expected  to  reach 
the  capital  city  during  the  last  few  days  of 
May.  Reyes  was  an  anti-Diaz  candidate  for 
the  presidency  two  years  ago;  he  is  a  soldier 
of  ability  and  undoubted  patriotism,  but  is 
widely  suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies. 
However,  the  details  of  the  new  order  may 
change  and  shift  during  the  coming  weeks, 
the  large  lines  of  the  reform  are  fixed,  and  a 
successful  economic  and  political  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  Mexico.  This  was 
acknowledged  formally  by  one  of  the  former 
Government  supjDorters  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  iq. 


JCHL    OF   ><LCS 


MEXICO  CITY  AND  THE   FEDERAL  DISTRICT 

(In  which  last  month  two  well-organised  insurrecto  armies 

were  operating  within  sixty  tniles  of  the  capital) 
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THE  REPUBUC  OF  MEXICO.  SHOWING  HOW  WIDESPREAD  HAS  BEEN  THE  FIGHTING 


Speaking  in  favor  of  the  new  Amnesty  bill, 
Deputy  Manuel  Calero  said: 

The  revolution  has  triumphed  throughout  the 
country  both  in  a  military  and  a  political  sense. 
The  President  and  his  cabinet  have  recognized  it 
by  entering  into  peace  negotiations  with  the  op- 
posing jjarty.  The  President  has  become  con- 
vinced that  the  revolution  is  popular  and  has 
promised  to  present  his  resignation.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  only  fair  that  the  prison  gates 
should  be  opened  to  political  suspects,  for,  it  the 
Oovemment  orders  its  forces  to  turn  over  entire 
states  to  the  armed  revolutionists,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  hold  in  confinement  any  longer  unarmed 
adherents  of  the  revolution. 

Morfero'*  ^^  ^^^  Capture,  on  May  10,  of  the 
vietorioua  important  town  of  Juarez,  across 
Advance  ^^^  j^j^  Grande  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  the  insurrecto  leader.  General  Fran- 
cisco Madero,  secured  a  capital  for  his  **  Pro- 
visional Government"  of  Mexico.  After 
more  than  three  days'  continued  fighting, 
during  which  artillery  and  machine-guns  were 
used  on  both  sides,  General  Juan  Navarro, 
the  Federal  commander,  surrendered  with  his 
command  of  1500  men  to  General  Pascual 
Orozco.  A  good  deal  of  ammunition,  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken.  From  this  old  historic 
toHm,  the  starting-point,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  of  the  march  of  General  Benito 


Juarez  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  insurrectionary  leader  then 
announced  that  he  would  launch  his  cam- 
paign to  take  Mexico  City  and  overthrow 
President  Diaz.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
central  government  that  the  march  to  the 
Mexican  capital  would  find  a  large  part  of  the 
country  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurrecto 
leaders,  and  would  result  in  bringing  many 
recruits  to  their  banners,  already  flying  over 
armies  aggregating  27,000  men. 

^  Following  up  his  victory  at  Juarez, 

Maderiat  General  Madero  set  up  a  pro- 
cabmet  yisional  government  in  that  town. 
He  has  all  along  styled  himself  the  **Provis- 
sional  President ''  of  Mexico.  As  soon  as  his 
victorious  men  had  established  themselves  in 
Juarez,  he  announced  his  cabinet.  Dr.  Vas- 
quez  Gomez,  who  had  been  insurrectionary 
agent  at  Washington  for  some  months  past, 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations; 
Gustavo  Madero,  brother  of  the  leader,  Min- 
ister of  Finance;  and  Pino  Suarez,  one  of  the 
peace  commissioners,  Minister  of  Justice. 
" Provisional*'  Ministers  of  War  and  the  In- 
terior were  also  named.  Madero  then  stated 
publicly  that  military  operations  would  there- 
after be  conducted  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  United  States  boundary  that  Americans 
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City" 


The  first  point  of  importance 
after  Juarez  to  the  southward,  the 
city  of  Chihuahua  itself,  was  be- 
sieged by  the  insurrectos  for  several  weeks. 
The  important  manufacturing  towns  of  Tor- 
reon  and  Cananea  fell  into  their  hands  early 
last  month,  and  a  number  of  other  important 
places,  including  Durango,  Mazatlan,  Ojinaga 
and  Cuernavaca,  within  seventy-five  nules  of 
the  capital,  were  surrounded  by  insurgent 
forces,  with  the  Federal  defenders  hopelessly 


outnumbered.  With  virtually  the  entire 
State  of  Sonoro,  including  the  capital,  Henn<:»- 
sillo,  handed  over  to  the  triumphant  rebek, 
and  all  the  railroad  lines  south  of  Chihuahua 
tied  up,  it  seemed  that  the  entire  northerr. 
part  of  the  republic  had  been  lost  to  tb<f 
government.  On  May  i6,  a  force  of  insur- 
gents actually  captured  Pachuca,  within  sixty 
miles  of  Mexico  City.  The  successes  oi 
Madero  impelled  the  national  authorities  ti» 
make  extensive  prep)arations  for  the  defense 
of  the  capital.  At  various  points  in  the  dty 
guns  were  mounted,  and  a  large  proportion  nf 
that  fine  police  force,  known  as  rurales,  con- 


PlioCoEi.iph  l»y  Uruwii  Bio;..,  New  York 

GEN.BERNARDOREYES,  Mexico's  STRONG  MILITARY  MAN 
(Who  may  be  appointed  Minister  of  War) 

and  American  interests  could  not  possibly 
suffer.  He  abandoned  this  position  of  un- 
doubted military  advantage  because,  he  said, 
he  was  "not  willing  to  bring  about  complica- 
tions with  a  nation  which  has  always  given 
us  proofs  of  its  friendship."  His  victory  at 
Juarez  not  only  gave  the  insurgent  cause  the 
prestige  that  attracts  new  recruits,  but  also 
munitions  of  war  to  make  their  forces  formid- 
able in  the  field.  In  Juarez  he  had  a  customs 
town  through  which  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war  might  be  brought  in  from  the  United 
States.  Madero  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  some  statesmanship  and  a  good  deal 
of  strength  of  character.  He  has  treated  his 
prisoners  and  wounded  in  a  humane  and 
exemplary  way;  kept  his  army,  in  the  main, 
sober,  and  under  discipline;  and,  in  general, 
has  given  proofs,  not  only  of  his  valor,  but  of 
his  discretion  and  humanity. 
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concentrated  for  an  emergency.  Seiior  de  la 
Ba^rra  further  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment would  be  pleased  to  see  the  foreign 
colonies  take  "any  independent  action  that 
tliey  might  see  fit  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  the  city." 

/-*«  End  of  ^^'^^  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Diaz's      present  insurrection,  Seiior  Ma- 
^'"'•"'      dero  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
revolt  have  maintained  that  the  resignation 
of   President  Diaz  was  an  absolute  necessity 
l>eforeany  real  reforms  could  be  assured  to  the 
people.     While  General  Diaz  is  in  power, 
sa.id  Madero  in  his  manifesto  issued  on  May  6, 
'*all  laws  will  be  fictitious,  and  all  promises 
tricks  of  war."     Time  and  time  again  im- 
portant and  dignified  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
republic  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
aged  President  this  feeling  that  he  should  step 
aside.     Last  September,  on  the  attainment 
of  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  the  centenary 
of  the  republic,  Porfirio  Diaz  was  the  idol  of 
the  Mexican  people.    Recently  there  has  been 
wide  opposition  to  his  rule,  and  it  is  plain  that 
there  could  not  have  been  any  lasting  peace 
in  the  country  until  the  tyrant,  as  the  Mex- 
ican popular  hero  had  come  to  be  called, 
had  been  overthrown..    Up  to  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Diaz  steadily  refused  even  to  consider 
the  idea  of  resignation.    The  revolution,  he 
maintained,  was  scattered  and  headless,  and 
should  he  step  aside,  there  was  no  one  strong 
enough  to  restore  order.     "I  came  into  the 
city  of  Mexico  fighting;  I  wiU  leave  it  accom- 
j>anied  by  bullets."    There  are  many  in  the 
republic  who  have  believed  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  Diaz  to  retire.     Most  of  the  con- 
servative elements,  however,  apparently  be- 
lieve that  Diaz,  having  first  declined,  made  a 
mistake  in   having  himself  elected   to   the 
presidency  for  the  seventh  time,  and  a  still 
greater  mistake  in  forcing  Ramon  Corral, 
an    exceedingly   unpopular   man,  upon   the 
republic  as  Vice-President.    Early  last  month 
the    aged    statesman    issued    a    manifesto 
promising  to  resign  the  office  of  President  as 
soon  as  peace  was  restored.     "We  do  not 
want  manifestos,"  said  Madero,  when  this 
news  was  brought  to  him,  "  we  want  resigna- 
tions." Porfirio  Diaz  belongs  to  the  past.  He 
has  kept  himself,  or  has  been  kept,  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  the  disaffection  in  his  coun- 
try.    The  Diaz  who  remade  and  built  up 
Mexico  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  the  judgment  of  history  upon  his 
life  and  achievements,  that  last  autumn  he 
did  not  persist  in  his  determination  to  refuse 
a  seventh  reelection. 


PORFIRIO   DIAZ,    AT   THE    AGE   OF   THIRTY-ONE.   JUST 
AFTER   HIS   VICTORY   OVER   THE    FRENCH    IN    1867 
(From  "  Diaz.  Master  of  Mexico,"  by  James  Creelman) 

Progreaaioe  ^I^anwhile  the  Congress  in  ses- 
Legiaiation  at  siou  at  Mcxico  City  has  been  en- 
Mexico  City   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^  number  of  the 

measures  demanded  by  the  more  progressive 
elements  of  the  country.  On  April  25,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  bill  for- 
bidding the  reelection  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  governors  of  the  states.  This 
law,  as  applied  to  the  governors,  has  already 
been  ratified  by  a  number  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. On  May  14,  a  bill  for  the  division  of 
the  rural  estates  was  introduced  in  the  Cham- 
ber. This  measure  provides  for  the  purchase, 
by  the  government,  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
each  district,  such  tracts  to  be  offered  for  sale 
only  to  persons  who  will  agree  to  farm  for 
themselves.  The  terms  are  to  be  easy,  and 
there  are  definite  arrangements  for  irrigation, 
road  construction,  and  the  guarantee  of  title. 
The  bill  at  once  passed  its  first  reading,  and 
it  was  expected  that,  by  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  it  would  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Unusual  freedom  and  a  high  order  of 
debate  were  evident  in  the  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber  during  these  proceed- 
ings. Representatives  of  the  old  regime  were 
criticized  openly,  and  proposed  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  statutes  were  debated 
with  as  much  frankness  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington.  Announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  projected  introduc- 
tion of  an  employer's  liability  law. 
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AMRRJCAN  30LXJIERS  CARRYING  WOUNDtD  MEXICANS  ACROSS  THE  JNTER NATIONAL 
BRIDGR,  FROM  JUAREZ  TO  EL  PASO 


COLONEL  GARIBALDI.   GRANDSON  OF  THE  ITAUAN  UBERATOR.  WHO  HAS  BEEN   LEADING  A 
FORCE  KNOWN  AS  THE  FOREIGN  LEGION  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  INSURRECTOS 
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MEXICAN  PEACE  CONFEREES  AT  THEIR  FIRST  SESSION  AT  JUAREZ  LAST  MONTH 


(From  left  to  right:  Seftor  Jos^  Maria  PinoSuarez,  Intermediary;  Dr.  V^asquez  Gomez,  insurrecto  agent;  Seiior  Francisco  I. 
Madero,  Sr..  insurrecto  peace  commissioner;  Judge  Carbajal,  federal  peace  commissioner) 


j^^        The  program  of  the  insurrection, 
Peace       last  Hionth,  was  marked  chiefly 

Conferences    ^^  ^j^^  ^q^^^  ^^  ^^^  Federal  gOV- 

emment  and  the  insurrectionary  leaders  to 
come  to  some  definite  agreement  whereby 
hostilities  might  cease  and  a  lasting  peace  be 
assured.  On  April  22,  after  a  long  negotia- 
tion, an  armistice  of  five  days,  to  begin 
April  25,  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  General  Madero.  The 
Mexican  cabinet  authorized  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Senor  de  la  Barra,  to  negotiate  with 
Dr.  Vasquez  Gomez,  the  Madero  agent.  The 
Federal  commissioners  chosen .  were  Judge 
Francisco  Carbajal,  a  member  of  the  Mex- 
ican Supreme  Court,  a  jurist  of  the  highest 
attainments,  and  a  man  of  integrity  of  char- 
acter, Senor  Miguel  Ahumada,  recently  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
a  man  generally  acceptable  to  the  progressive 
elements  in  Mexico,  and  Sefior  Rafael  Her- 
nandez, an  eminent  lawyer  and  close  friend  of 
Secretary  Limantour.  The  insurrectos  were 
represented  by  Sefior  Madero,  father  of  the 
insurgent  leader.  Dr.  Vasquez  Gomez  and 
Senor  Jose  Pino  Suarez,  provisional  Governor 
of  Yucatan.  The  principal  demands  of  the 
insurrectos  have  been  for  the  resignation  of 
President  Diaz,  and  the  holding  of  a  new 
election,  at  which  there  should  be  a  free  and 


unhampered  popular  vote.  To  these  were 
added,  after  the  battle  of  Juarez,  the  demand 
for  the  resignation  of  the  entire  Cabinet. 
Aside  from  the  matter  of  Diaz's  retirement, 
the  government  in  Mexico  City  had,  by  the 
middle  of  last  rtionth,  agreed  to  practically 
everything  in  the  way  of  administrative  and 
economic  reforms  demanded  by  the  insur- 
rectos. This  is  not  so  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  most  of  these  demands  are 
already  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  constitu- 
tion. The  abuses  complained  of  have  merely 
grown  up  without  the  warrant  of  the  organ- 
ized government  of  the  land. 

„  ,  ,       ,.    Ever  since   the  mobilization  of 

No  Intervention  ^    ^  %      ii  ^^ 

byt'ie  General  Carters  maneuver  di- 
unitcd states  y^^^^^yy  ^^rly  in  March  persistent 
reports  have  been  circulated,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Mexico  and  throughout 
Europe  generally,  that  such  mobilization  was 
merely  the  forerunner  of  intervention.  There 
has  been  some  demand  for  the  launching  of 
our  troops  across  the  border,  not  only  from 
those  whose  relatives  or  friends  have  been 
wounded  in  the  fights  along  the  boundary  or 
whose  property  has  been  destroyed,  but  also 
from  those  whose  large  financial  interests 
were  in  danger  throughout  Mexico.  Even  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  open  demand 
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Photograph  by  C.  C.  Bain.  N.  V. 

THE   MAIN   PORTION   OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO 

QUEEN   VICTORIA 

(Unveiled  last  month  in  London) 

made,  last  month,  in  a  speech  by  Senator 
Stone,  for  armed  interference  by  our  troops. 
It  is  true  that  President  Taft  and  his  cabinet 
have  carefully  avoided  any  public  expression 
that  might  be  construed  as  indicating  an  in- 
tention to  intervene.  The  President  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  never  order 
troops  across  the  border,  except  upon  the 
explicit  direction  of  Congress.  The  reports  of 
military  interference,  however,  had  become 
so  persistent  that,  on  May  12,  Secretary 
Knox  sent  to  Ambassador  Wilson  at  Mexico 
City  the  following  instructions: 

\'ou  arc  authorized  officially  to  deny,  through 
the  local  press  and  otherwise,  as  under  instructions 
to  do  so,  all  foolish  stories  of  intervention,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intentions 
of  the  (Government  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
the  sincerest  friendship  for  Mexico  and  the  Mex- 
ican people,  to  whom  it  hopes  will  soon  return  the 
blessmgs  of  peace,  which  is  not  concerned  with 
Mexico's  internal  political  affairs,  and  which  de- 


mands nothing  but  the  respect  and  protectioB  d 
American  property  and  life  in  a  neighboring  np- 
public.  You  will  use  the  language  of  this  instmrtior. 

A  number  of  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  asking  the  War  Department  for 
complete  and  detailed  information  concern- 
ing "the  deaths  of  American  citizens  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  as 
a  result  of  the  revolution."  Following  a 
cabinet  meeting  on  May  5,  which  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  entire  Alexican 
situation,  the  State  Department,  for  the  first 
time,  gave  out  several  extracts  from  reports 
received  by  it  from  our  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  in  Mexico.  The  situation  ii*as 
described  as  intolerable  at  many  poinbv. 
Disorder  and  laxness  of  administration  ap- 
proaching almost  to  anarchy,  were  reported 
by  American  consuls  at  many  different  points 
throughout  the  Republic. 

coronation    The  month  of  Juiie   wiU   be  a 
of        notable  one  m  Bntish  Imperial 

Ming  George    ^q^^        pj^^    ^^    ^    happenings 

in  importance  and  appeal  to  the  British  pjeo- 
ple  will  be  the  coronation,  on  the  2 2d,  of 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Emperor  of 
India.  The  usual  elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made  for  the  impressive  ceremony. 
The  United  States  will  be  represented  on 
that  occasion,  as  Special  Ambassador,  by  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  a  little  about  whose 
career  we  present  on  another  page  this  month. 
The  coronation  season  will  extend  over  an 
entire  month.  In  fact,  the  first  event  of  the 
festivities  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 
month,  when  the  splendid  National  Memo- 
rial monument  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
was  unveiled  in  London.  This  occasion  was 
made  particularly  noteworthy  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress, 
and  their  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria 
Louise,  who  spent  a  week  in  London,  as  the 
guests  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mar>'. 
The  Imperial  Conference,  in  which  all  the 
self-governing  dominions  will  participate, 
will  also  be  held  this  month.  More  than 
half  the  members  of  the  Parliament,  repv 
resenting  all  the  political  parties,  have  me- 
morialized the  Premier,  expressing  their  opin- 
ion that  "the  time  has  arrived  to  take 
practical  steps  to  associate  the  Overseas 
Dominions  in  a  more  permanent  manner  \*ith 
the  conduct  of  Imperial  affairs,  if  possi- 
ble, by  means  of  an  established  representa- 
tive council  of  an  advisory  character  in  touch 
with  public  opinion  throughout  the  Elmpire." 
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Copyriglit  by  llie  Ainericau  I're^s  Association.  N.  Y. 

KING  GEORGE  AND  QUEEN  MARY  AT  THE  OPENING  CONCERT  OF  THE  CORONATION  FESTIVITIES 


Copyriglit  by  the  American  Press  Ass<j<:u;ion,  N.  V. 

OPENING  OF  THE  CORONATION  FESTIVITIES  IN  LONDON  LAST  MONTH 

(The  King  and  Queen  on  their  way  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  passing  the  Queen  Victoria  Monument) 
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-..    -         .  Amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm  on 

Tfit  commons     ,  -     , 

Passes  the  the  part  of  the  government  sup- 
vetoBii!  porters,  the  Veto  Bill,  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  passed  its  third  reading  and  became 
a  law  on  May  15,  by  a  vote  of  362  to  241,  the 
majority  of  the  government  combination. 
Almost  all  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
opposition  during  the  long  course  of  the  de- 
bate were  defeated.  Premier  Asquith,  how- 
ever, consented,  last  month,  to  several 
changes,  one  of  which  is  important  and  re- 
garded by  the  conservatives  as  a  concession. 
This  extends  the  period  over  which  the  Peers 
may  delay  a  measure.  The  measure  was  at 
once  sent  over  to  the  Upper  House  and  the 
next  day  passed  its  first  reading  in  that  body. 
The  Lords  have  been  discussing  their  own 
scheme  for  reform,  that  fathered  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Unionist  leader. 
The  Lansdowne  bill  provides  for  a  second 
chamber  of  350  menibers,  who  shall  no 
longer  have  the  right  to  sit  merely  because 
they  are  Peers.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
new  House  of  Lords  would  consist  of  100 
members  elected  by  the  hereditary  Peers, 
100  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  120  elected 
by  outside  constituencies.  The  other  30 
would  include  the  royal  princes,  the  arch- 
bishops and  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  law  lords.  None  of  these 
would  be  permitted  to  hold  a  seat  for  longer 
than  12  years,  and  one-quarter  of  the  total 
number  would  retire  every  third  year.  The 
composition  of  this  new  Upper  House  would 
be  a  compromise  between  guarding  vested  in- 
terests and  yielding  to  the  demand  for  prog- 
ress, for,  in  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  impossible  to  start  with  a  clean  slate. 
It  is  probable  that  nothing  further  will  be 


done  in  the  matter  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Upper  House  until  after  the  coronation. 
Then  will  come  the  final  struggle.  Then, 
also,  will  Mr.  Asquith  have  to  settle  his 
political  bills  with  his  allies,  the  Irish. 

Insurance  Having  cleared  the  way,  by  the 
Ao^'liinU  passage  of  the  Veto  Bill,  for  its 
and  'No  Job "  program  of  liberal  constitutional 
legislation,  the  British  House  of  Commons^ 
last  month,  took  up  several  very  important 
measures  intended  to  alleviate  poverty  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Two  such  measures  are 
already  in  operation.  These  are  the  old-age- 
pension  system  for  workingmen  over  65 
years  of  age,  and  the  labor  exchanges,  by 
which  the  unemployed  may  lean\  of  vacancies 
in  their  trades,  and  be  put  in  communication 
with  employers  needing  workmen.  On  May 
4  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, introduced  in  the  Commons  the  next 
step  in  this  policy,  in  the  form  of  a  measure 
providing  for  the  insurance  of  working  men 
and  women  against  both  sickness  and  unem- 
ployment. The  insurance  against  sickness  is 
compulsory,  and  will  apply  to  all  wage-earn- 
ers with  an  income  of  less  than  $800  a  year, 
excepting  persons  under  65,  who  may  come 
under  the  old-age-pension  act.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  care  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
teachers,  civil  servants,  and  "casual''  labor- 
ers. The  plan  for  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, which  is  also  compulsory,  will  first 
be  applied  only  to  the  building  and  engineer- 
ing trades.  Opinion  among  British  political 
leaders,  regardless  of  party  politics,  is  highly 
in  favor  of  this  measure,  which  the  Chancellor 
characterized  as  "the  most  comprehensive 
piece  of  constitutional  legislation  ever  intro- 
duced into  ParUament."  The  Imperial  bud- 
get presented  by  the  Chancellor,  on  May  16, 
showed  a  surplus  of  approximately  $28,000,- 
000.  The  only  new  feature  it  contained  was 
a  projDOsal  to  pay  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  salary  of  $2000  annually. 


A  Real 

Cabinet 

for  China 


JOHN    BILL    HAS    SOMETHING    FOR   EVERYBODY 

(Insurance  Against  Old  Arc.  Illnoes  and  '*  No  Job  ") 

From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane) 


The  long  awaited  edict  abolishing 
the  Grand  Council,  under  which 
the  Chinese  Empire  has  been 
governed  for  centuries,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  constitutional  cabinet  of  ten  members, 
was  published  to  the  world  on  May  8.  It  is 
true  that  the  cabinet  is  made  up  of  the 
former  Grand  Councilors,  with  the  addition 
of  Liang  Tun  Yen,  ex-President  of  the  Foreign 
Board,  who  recently  made  a  tour  of  the 
United  States.  The  change  of  name,  how- 
ever, is  in  itself  a  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truly  constitutional  government. 
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^rince  Ching,  a  typical  Chinese  reactionary, 
►eoomes  nominal  Premier  and  Minister  of 
^'oreign  Affairs.  Liang  Tun  Yen,  however, 
vHo  is  styled  second  Foreign  Minister,  will 
>e  Ihe  reaL  moving  spirit  in  the  conduct  of 
ZTHixia's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
lI  is  p>art  of  the  plan  to  make  the  cabinet 
Tiinisters  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
najority  in'  the  National  Assembly.  This 
(vas  one  of  the  chief  demands  of  the  Chinese 
lit>eral  element,  and  the  concession  has  al- 
ready appeased,  in  a  measure,  the  malcontents 
who  have  been  leading  the  insurrection  in  the 
south.  At  the  same  time,  the  central  govern- 
ment issued  an  edict  authorizing  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  loan  of  $50,000,000,  negotiated 
by  European  and  American  financiers,  for  rail- 
road constniction.  This  edict  stated  that  the 
government,  "noting  that  the  provinces  have 
demonstrated  their  inability  to  construct  trunk 
raihoads,  has  decided  to  relieve  the  provincial 
authorities  of  the  control  of  such  projects,  and 
immediately  construct  trunk  lines  throughout 
the  Empire  ...  for  this  purpose  employing 
foreign  loans  and  foreign  engineers." 

j^^  Early  last  month  an  anti-Manchu 
CaMon  plot  against  the  throne  of  China 
uriBing  ijg^ame  a  revolution  on  a  small 
scale.  It  started  with  a  riot  in  Canton,  the 
metropolis  of  Southern  China,  and  more 
bitteriy  opposed — ^perhaps  because  farther  off 
— than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  to  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  It  is  not  easy,  at  this  dis- 
tance, to  imderstand  the  details  of  Chinese 
]3opiilar  movements.  Economic  conditions 
centering  in  the  famine  in  the  south  and  the 
plague  in  the  north,  however,  have  been  the 
moving  causes  of  the  present  revolutionary 
disturbances.  By  the  middle  of  last  month 
these  had  assumed  grave  proportions.  Sev- 
eral cities  were  taken  by  the  rebels  and  many 
lives  and  much  property  destroyed.  Amer- 
icans have  a  special  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  South  China,  since  there 
are  many  American  mission  stations  in  that 
section  of  the  Empire. 

Australia  ^^^  important  constitutional 
and  th0  questions  were  submitted  to  a 
Referendum  p^p^iar  referendum  in  Australia 
on  April  26.  The  first  proposed  to  give  the 
Federal  Parliaiment  power  over  all  matters 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  industry  within  the 
Commonwealth.  The  second  provided  for 
the  nationalization  of  monopolies,  and  for 
giving  the  Federal  government  power  to  take 
possession,  upon  equitable  terms,  of  any 
enterprise  officially  declared  by  Parliament 


■to^r.tph  bv  Lt.  sj.  bain,  ..s, 
PRINCE  CHING,  WHO  LAST  MONTH  BECAME  THE  FIRST 
CONSTrrUTIONAL  PREMIER  OF  CHIKA 

to  constitute  a  monopoly.  Both  measures 
were  defeated  by  popular  majorities  of  more 
than  250,000  votes.  The  total  vote  on  these 
measures  was  approximately  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  out  of  a  total  popidation  of  four  and 
a  quarter  millions.  This  is  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  voting  strength;  ap- 
parently nearly  ever>'body  went  to  the  polls. 
Each  of  the  States  voted  solidly  against  the 
propositions,  except  Western  Australia,  which 
gave  small  majorities  of  approximately  500 
for  them.  A  heated  campaign  had  been 
fought  on  these  questions.  The  idea  of  state 
rights  as  opposed  to  too  much  "federaliza- 
tion'* has  been  a  burning  question  in  Aus- 
tralia for  several  years.  The  bills  embodying 
the  propositions  were  passed  last  November 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 
subject  to  a  popular  referendum.  The  meas- 
ures were  vigorously  advocated  by  the  So- 
cialist and  labor  parties,  and  their  rejection 
is  looked  upon  as  a  serious  setback  for  labor 
as  an  organized  political  movement  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  labor  party,  which  went  into 
power  in  the  Commonwealth  last  summer, 
has  heretofore  had  things  pretty  much  its  own 
way  in  the  legislature.  It  has  been  in  favor  of 
liberal  emigration  laws  for  the  white  races, 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  building  up 
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THE  THREE  BIG  MEN  OF  THE  NEWLY  CONSTITUTED  CHINESE  CABINET 

(From  left  to  right,  i,  Hsu  Shih-Chang.  formerly  President  of  the  Board  of  Posts  and  Communications,  who  bccoroei  c 
the  Vice-Premiers;  2,  Liang  Tun  Yen,  Vice-President  of  the  Foreign  Board — the  Wai  Wu  Pu — who  becomes 
the  real  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — the  Premier  being  only  nominal  Foreigfn  Minister;  3.  Na- 
Tung,  ex-President  of  the  Foreign  Board,  who  also  becomes  a  Vice- Premier) 


the  country.  The  platform  upon  which  it  ization  of  monopolies;  a  graduated  tax  on  ud- 
was  elected  is  not  a  long  one.  Its  princi-  improved  lands;  a  Commonwealth  bank; 
pal  planks  demand  the  maintenance  of  a  reduction  of  public  borrowing;  and  insuranff 
**  White  Australia";  Protection;  the  national-  against  unemployment. 


SUENG   HSUAX   HUAI 
(Interior) 


PRINCE   PU   LUN  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  YIN   CHANG 

(Agriculture  and  Commerce)  (War) 


CHINESE  CABINET  MINISTERS  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE 

(These  three  lower  portraits  are  reproduced  from  the  Far  Eastern  Rrvinc  of  Shanghai) 
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DR.  JOHN    (;.  BOWMAN 
(State  University  of  Iowa) 


DR.  ELMER    E.    BROWN 
(University  of  New  York) 

THREE  UNIVERSITY   PRESIDENTS   RECENTLY  APPOINTED 


DR.    L.    H.    MURLIN 
(Boston  University) 


^      ^    ^     During  the  past  few  weeks  sev- 

of         era!  university  presidencies  have 

unioerBitie,   ^^^^  ^jj^  ^^  ^^^  dection  of  men 

already   eminent  in  academic  service.     As 
a  successor  to  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the 
Xew  York  University,  the  trustees  of  that 
institution  were  successful  in  securing  Dr. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  for  the  past  five 
years  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion.    Dr.  Brown  will  begin  his  new  duties 
with  the  cordial  assurance  of  the  cooperation 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  broad  field  of  aca- 
demic work  at  the  metropolis  of  the  nation. 
The  new  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity is  Dr.  John  G.  Bowman,  a  native  of  Iowa 
and  a  graduate  of  the  university,  who  has 
done  graduate  work  in  the  East,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  secretary  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.     Dr.  Bowman^s  work  has 
brought  him  in  touch  with  the  most  recent 
developments  of  college  education  through- 
out the  country,  and,  for  a  man  of  thirty- 
four,  he  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the 
important  responsibilities  of  State  university 
administration.     Boston  University  has  re- 
cently called  to  its  presidency  Dr.  Lemuel  H. 
Murlin,  who  has  been  president  of  Baker 
University,  Kansas,  since  1894,  while  Dr.  Guy 
Potter  Benton,  for  more  than  eight  years 
president  of  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and 
former  president  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Univer- 


sity, has  been  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  This  vacancy  was  caused 
a  year  ago  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Matthew  H. 
Buckham,  who  had  been  the  university's 
chief  executive  for  nearly  forty  years.  Presi- 
dent Buckham,  like  President  Murlin,  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  that  prolific  mother  of  col- 
leges and  college  administrators. 


interest 
in  Rare 
Booita 


In  alluding,  last  month,  to  the 
burning  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  at  Albany,  mention  was 
made  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  early  Am- 
erican imprints  and  manuscript  sources  of 
American  history.  Many  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  that  were  lost  in  the  Albany  fire 
can  never,  by  any  possibility,  be  duplicated, 
and  librarians  have  been  baffled  in  any  at- 
tempt to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
money  loss  to  the  State  of  New  York  occa- 
sioned by  this  needless  fire.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  value  placed  by  collectors  upon 
rare  books  was  afforded,  last  month,  in  the 
sale  of  the  private  library  gathered  by  the  late 
Robert  Hoe  of  New  York.  The  first  section 
of  this  library,  consisting  of  3500  lots,  brought 
an  average  of  nearly  $300  each,  or  an  aggre- 
gate closely  approaching  $1,000,000,  and  far 
exceeding  the  receipts  of  any  previous  auction 
sale  of  books  in  the  world's  history.  The 
most  important  item  of  the  sale  was  the 
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famous  Gutenberg  BibleJ  which  brought  the 
astonishing  price  of  $50,000.  Hardly  less 
remarkable,  however,  was  the  interest  dis- 
played in  rare  Americana.  The  record  price 
of  $10,000  was  paid  for  a  copy  of  John  Win- 
throp's  "  Declaration  of  Former  Passages  and 
Proceedings  Betwixt  the  English  and  the 
Narrowgansetts  with  Their  Confederates," 
published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1645,  by 
John  Daye.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  book 
on  historical  subjects  printed  in  English 
America,  and  chronologically  the  third  sur- 
viving example  of  the  Daye  press  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  one  of  only  four  known  copies, 
two  of  which  are  in  public  institutions. 

Literary  Perhaps  in  this  connection  it  may 
Treasure  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to 
oueea  ^j^^  ^^^  historical  institutions  in 
this  country  that  are  devoting  themselves 
especially  to  the  collecting  of  early  American 
imprints.  One  such  institution,  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  now  attempting  to  make  a  collection  of  all 
American  imprints  up  to  1820.  It  is  also  per- 
fecting its  files  of  American  newspapers,  of 
which  it  possesses  a  remarkably  large  number. 
Our  careless  American  public  has  given  too 
little  thought  to  the  importance  of  such  his- 
torical materials.  Even  now  the  work  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  on  manu- 
scripts has  been  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds, 
although  its  value  is  clearly  revealed  by  the 
publications  of  former  years.  Such  institu- 
tions as  that  at  Worcester  should  be  liberally 
supported  by  Americans  of  wealth  who  de- 
sire to  foster  historical  research  and  thus  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation 
in  our  national  heritage.  Besides  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  at  Washington,  the  nation 
can  now  boast  of  several  modern  buildings 
especially  planned  for  the  housing  of  just  such 
literary  treasures  as  those  which  needlessly 
perished  at  Albany.  Only  last  month  the 
doors  of  the  beautiful  and  commodious  New 
York  Public  Library  were  thrown  open  after 
a  decade  spent  in  construction.  Tliis  build- 
ing is  described  and  pictured  on  page  701  of 
this  number.  It  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
leading  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
within  its  massive  walls  the  rich  collections 
of  Americana  and  other  rare  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  prints  amassed  during  the  history 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  and  the  newspaper  files 
and  series  of  documents  of  the  old  Astor  Li- 
brary will  have  as  safe  a  storage  place  as  man 
can  devise.  The  building  will  accommodate 
^,000,000  volumes  and  nearly  2000  readers 
one  time.  • 


COL.   HI 034 AS   WENTWOKTII   EQCGUf^iaK 

I  The  vtt.cran  rtifonncr  and  author  who  died  lici  om 


^.  .  ^^^^^      In    the   death    af   CoL    Tbonu^ 

W ,  r; & ..  r^o n    t tt,if  W i' D I  WOT i h     H igglilSOIl ,     3 1     C^if^ 

^^'"'^"^'"^Mjridge.  Mass.,  last  month,  th 

pastiini  awuy  the  last  of  the  lit!^^  -^n ^^^  ^ 

England  radicals  whose  names,  a  generation 
ago,  were  household  words  throughout  the 
North.  Colonel  Higginson  had  won  a  bril- 
liant reputation  as  an  anti-slavery  advocate 
some  years  before  the  Civil  War,  but  that  was 
only  one  of  the  causes  that  he  championed 
As  early  as  1850,  he  had  signed  a  call  for  a  na- 
tional woman  suffrage  convention,  and  in 
later  years,  as  editor  of  the  IVoman^s  Jownd, 
and  through  other  channels,  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  to  the  movement  for  woman's 
advancement,  not  only  on  political  lines,  but 
in  many  phases  of  social  reform.  His  ad>*o- 
cacy  of  woman's  rights  was  alwa^-s  marked  by 
breadth  and  liberality,  suffused  by  the  kindli- 
ness of  feeling  that  was  inseparable  from  his 
disposition.  The  later  developments  of  the 
equal  suffrage  agitation,  one  of  which  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  great  parade  in  New  York 
City  on  May  6,  may  not  have  altogether  met 
with  Colonel  Higginson 's  approval,  but  that 
did  not  deter  him  from  a  vigorous  advocacv 
of  the  main  prindple  at  issue  even  to  the  ver} 
last  of  his  unusually  active  literary  career. 


THE  SUFFRAGETTE  PARADE  OF  MAY  6  COMING  DOWN  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  QTY 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

{From  April  21  to  May  21,  1911) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

April  21. — The  House  passes  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  bill  by  vote  of  266  to  89. 

April  24. — The  Senate  confirms  the  appoint- 
ments of  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  as  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, W.  W.  Rockhill  as  ambasasdor  to  Turkey,  and 
Henry  S.  Bouteli  as  minister  to  Switzerland. 

April  25. — In  the  House,  general  debate  on  the 
Fanners'  Free  List  bill  is  begun. 

April  27. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Frye  (Rep.,  Me.) 
resigns  as  president  pro  tempore.  .  .  .  The  House 
passes  the  Reapportionment  bill. 

April  28. — In  the  Senate,  the  personnel  of  the 
standing  committees  is  announced  and  approved 
after  a  protest  by  Mr.  LaFollette  (Rep.,  Wis.)  on 
behalf  of  the  twelve  "progressive"  Republican 
members. 

May  I. — The  Senate  discusses  the  proposed 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement. 

May  4. — In  the  Senate,  the  hour  of  meeting  is 
set  for  2  o'clock.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Hill  (Rep., 
Conn.)  argues  strongly  against  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill. 

May  8. — The  House,  after  a  discussion  lasting 
two  weeks,  passes  the  Farmers'  Free  List  bill,  with- 
out amendment,  by  a  vote  of  236  to  109. 

May  9. — The  House  votes  to  investigate  the 
Post-Office  Department  and  the  Sugar  Trust. 

May  II. — In  the  Senate,  a  number  of  " insur- 
gent" Republicans  prevent  the  election  of  Mr. 
Gallinger  (Rep.,  N.  H.),  the  caucus  nominee,  as 
president  pro  tern. 


May  16. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination 
of  Henry  L.  Stimson  as  Secretary  of  War.  .  .  .  The 
House  adopts  a  resolution  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Steel  Trust. 

May  17-18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Crawford  (Rep., 
S.  D.)  speaks  against  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

May  20. — The  House  debates  the  provisions  of 
the  Arizona  constitution. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

April  22. — Governor  Eberhart,  of  Minnesota, 
signs  the  bill  providing  for  the  nomination  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

April  23. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounces that  a  deficit  of  $17,600,000  has  been 
wiped  out  during  the  past  two  years. 

April  24. — Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  formerly 
Police  Commissioner,  is  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Highways  in  New  York  City. 

April  25. — Samuel  Adams,  of  Chicago,  is  ap- 
pointed First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

April  27. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  a  dinner 
in  New  York  City,  makes  an  extended  plea  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada. 

April  28. — Lloyd  C.  Griscom  resigns  the  presi- 
dency of  the  New  York  County  Republican 
Committee.  .  .  .  Capt.  John  A.  Gibbons  is  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. 

April  30. — The  close  of  the  Treasury's  fiscal  year 
shows  a  surplus  as  against  last  year's  deficit. 

May  i.^Tharles  H.  Hyde,  Chamberlain  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  indicted  by  a  grand  jury, 
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charged  with  accepting  bribes.  .  . .  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment controls  the  forest  reserves,  not  the 
States. 

May  2. — A  grand  jury  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  be- 
gins an  investigation  of  the  charges  of  legislative 
bribery.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  Senate  passes  the  House  bill 
providing  for  the  Oregon  plan  of  electing  United 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote.  .  .  .  James  H.  Pres- 
ton (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Baltimore. 

May  3. — The  Massachusetts  Senate  rejects  the 
federal  income-tax  resolution  passed  by  the  House. 
.  .  .  Five  members  of  the  Ohio  (General  Assembly 
are  indicted  on  the  charge  of  soliciting  bribes. 

May  4. — Robert  R.  Moore  is  apfxjinted  Cham- 
berlain of  the  City  of  New  York,  succeeding  Mr. 
Hyde,  who  resigned  following  his  indictment. 

May  6. — The  biennial  session  of  the  Colorado 
Legislature  comes  to  an  end  without  the  choice  of 
a  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Hughes. 

May  7. — President  Taft  informs  a  delegation  of 
farmers  that  he  believes  reciprocity  with  Canada  to 
be  good  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
declines  to  argue  the  matter  with  them. 

May  10. — The  Pennsylvania  House  ratifies  the 
proposed  income-tax  amendment. 

May  12. — Jacob  M.  Dickinson  resigns  his  port- 
folio as  Secretary  of  War;  Henry  L.  Stimson 
(Rep.),  of  New  York,  is  apf>ointed  to  succeed  him. 

May  15. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declares  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  be  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  orders  its  dis- 
solution within  six  months;  the  Court  also  sets 
aside  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  contejnpt 
imposed  upon  Samuel  Gompers,  Frank  Morrison, 
and  John  Mitchell  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  regarding  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  on  wool.  .  .  .  Governor  Dix 
urges  the  people  of  New  York  to  cooperate  toward 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

May  16. — The  $50,000,000  Panama  Canal  bond 
issue  is  thrown  open  to  popular  subscription.  .  .  . 
Three  more  Ohio  legislators  arc  indicted  for  bribe 
solicitation. 

May  17. — A  special  investigating  comnyttee  of 
the  Illinois  Senate  reports  that  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator  Lorimer  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  bribery  and  corruption.  .  .  . 
President  Taft  sends  to  the  Senate  the  Tariff 
Board's  report  on  the  print-paper  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

May  18. — The  Illinois  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
asking  the  United  States  Senate  to  reopen  the 
Lorimer  investigation. 

May  19. — The  Government  brings  suit  at  New 
York  against  the  so-called  Lumber  Trust  of  the 
Eastern  States,  alleging  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

April  23. — The  first  constitutional  election  is 
held  in  Monaco. 

April  24. — Unionist  amendments  to  the  second 
clause  of  the  Veto  bill  are  defeated  by  large  majori- 
ties in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

April  25 — An  armistice  is  declared  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  federal  troops  in  Mexico.  .  .  . 
The  Nlexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  bills 


providing  that  the  President,  Vice-Presideiit  all 
governors  of  states  may  not  be  elected  for  a  sem' | 
term.  .  .  .  The  first  parliament  of  the  Unka  ■«' 
South  Africa  comes  to  an  end. 

April  25-26. — Several  attempts  by  the  Unioe> 
to  amend  the  Government's  Veto  bill  are  delea:^. 
by  large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

April  26. — A  Government  measure   befoiT  f 
Prussian  Diet  appropriates  $65,750,000  for  railirj 
improvements.  .  .  .  The  voters  of  Australia  rt}: 
two  measures,  urged  by  the  common -wealth  govtr: 
ment,  which  would  increase  federal   control  o^t* 
commerce  and  industry. 

April  27. — A  serious  revolutionary  outbreak  fv- 
curs  at  Canton,  China. 

May  I. — Quiet  is  restored  at  Canton,  Iwjt  ti-- 
insurrectionists  capture  five  small  towns  in  tb: 
vicinity. 

May  2. — The  British  House  of  Commons  pAssr- 
most  of  the  important  clauses  of  the  Govemnttot  - 
bill  curtailing  the  power  of  the  upper  house. 

May  4. — David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  ifcr 
British  Exchequer,  explains  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Government's  scheme  of  insuiaftt 
against  sickness  and  unemployment.  .  .  .  Ambas^- 
dor  Bryce  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  confer  at  Ott^m- 
regarding  the  preservation  of  Pacific  seal  herd- 
May  5. — The  bill  giving  women  the  rieht  to  %Titt 
C asses  its  second  reading  in  the  British  ParliaintB: 
y  vote  of  255  to  88.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  bisb(^ 
decide  that  the  Government's  Sepiaration  law  is  not 
acceptable  to  them. 

May  6. — Peace  negotiations  between  the  Mexi- 
can Government  and  the  insurgent  General  Madcro 
come  to  an  end;  the  rebels  again  prepare  to  attack 
Juarez. 

May  7. — President  Diaz  of  Mexico  declares  thii 
he  is  willing  to  resign  after  peace  has  been  restorw^- 
.  .  .  An  anarchist  plot  against  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Prefect  of  Police  is  discovered  in 
Paris.  .  .  .  The  Nicaraguan  Assembly  autboriix^ 
President  Estrada  to  arrange  an  American  loan. 

May  8. — The  Chinese  Grand  Council  b abolished 
by  imperial  edict  and  a  constitutional  cabinet  o< 
ten  members  substituted. . .  .  Lord  Lansdowne's 
bill  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords  is  introduced  and  jpasses  its  first  reading- 
.  .  .  Emperor  William  of  Cermany  is  rep>orted  to 
have  made  an  inspection  of  forts  on  the  French 
frontier. 

May  9. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Austria  decides 
that-  Archduke  John,  who  disappeared  tuentv' 
years  ago,  is  dead.  .  .  .  The  first  court  of  King 
George  V.  is  held  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

May  10. — The  Mexican  insurgents  capture  the 
city  of  Juarez,  making  prisoners  of  General  Na- 
varro and  his  entire  command.  .  .  .  Juan  Elstrada 
resigns  as  President  of  Nicaragua,  Vice-President 
Diaz  assuming  the  presidency  and  apix>inting  i 
cabinet.  .  .  .  The  Duma  votes  $2,000,000  to  fight 
cholera  and  the  plague  in  Russia. 

May  II.— Francisco  Madero,  Jr.,  proclaims  him- 
self provisional  president  of  Mexico  and  appoint^ 
a  ministry.  .  .  .  Baron  Rosen,  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  is  appointed  temporar>-  director  of 
the  Russian  foreign  office. 

May  15. — The  Veto  bill  is  passed  on  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority 
of  362  to  241.  ..  .  Francisco  Madero  and  Judge 
Carbajal,  representative  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
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Lont,  confer  at  Juarez  regarding  peace  terms.  .  .  . 
rince  Lidj  Jeassu,  fifteen  years  old,  is  proclaimed 
mperor  of  Abyssinia. 

JWiay  1 6. — The  Veto  bill  passes  its  first  reading  in 

tie  British  House  of  Lords The  budget  as  pre- 

iiited  by  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  provides  a  sal- 
ry  for  members  of  Parliament. 

Nlay  17. — ^Seiior  dc  la  Barra,  Mexican  minister 
f  foreign  relations,  announces  that  President  Diaz 
n<d  V^ice- President  Corral  will  resign  before  May 
,  I .  ...  The  Finnish  diet  is  dissolved. 

May  21. — A  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  at  Juarez 
>et  ween  the  official  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Ik>vemment  and  three  of  the  insurgent  leaders; 
^resident  Diaz  is  to  resign  and  Senor  de  la  Barra  is 
o  serve  as  Provisional  President. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

April  21. — ^The  American  troops  near  the  Mexi- 
ra.n  border  are  ordered  to  enforce  strictly  the  neu- 
trality laws. 

April  22. — President  Diaz  frees  Blatt,  Converse, 
and  Brown,  the  Americans  who  had  been  in  a  Mexi- 
can jail  for  two  months,  charged  with  aiding  the 
insurgents. 

April  2d. — United  States  officials  in  Porto  Rico 
arrest  Ex- President  Morales  of  Santo  Domingo,  his 
Vice-President,  and  a  general,  charging  them  with 
plotting  to  organize  a  military  expedition  against 
the  Dominican  government. 

April  26. — Mexico  formally  protests  to  Great 
Britain  against  the  landing  of  British  marines  at 
San  Quentin,  Lower  California. 

April  27. — France  notifies  the  signatories  to  the 
Algeciras  convention  that  French  intervention  in 
Morocco  is  necessary  to  protect  foreigners  at  Fez. 

May  3. — ^The  ministers  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  at  Washington,  are  instructed  to  draw  up 
and  sign  a  protocol  submitting  the  long-standing 
boundary  dispute  to  arbitration. 

May  5. — Ratifications  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
commerical  treaty  are  exchanged  at  Tokyo.  .  .  . 
Russia  inquires  of  Japan  her  reason  for  establishing 
a  consulate  at  Aigun,  Manchuria,  near  the  frontier. 
.  .  .  The  International  Opium  Congress  is  post- 
poned until  July,  1912. 

May  8. — Germany  warns  France  of  the  serious 
conseauences  that  might  follow  a  French  occupa- 
tion of  Fez. ...  An  agreement  between  China  and 
Great  Britain,  providmg  for  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  Chinese  production  and  importation  of 
opium,  b  signed  at  Peking. 

May  9. — President  Falli^es  of  France  is  warmly 
welcomed  on  a  visit  to  Brussels. 

May  17. — ^The  draft  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration is  submitted  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox 
to  the  British  and  French  ambassadors.  .  .  .  The 
German-American  potash  conference  at  Hamburg 
reaches  an  agreement  regarding-  prices  and  taxes. 
May  20. — ^The  $30,000,000  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  Hunan  and  Hupei  prov- 
inces, China,  is  signed  at  Peking  by  representa- 
tives of  American,  British,  French  and  German 
bankers. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  22. — ^John  J.  McNamara,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  international  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  is  arrested 
with  two  other  men,  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  dynamiting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  building, 
in  October,  19 10 Thirty-two  persons  are  kill^ 


HENRI   MAURICE   BERTEAUX,  THE   FRENCH   MINISTER 

OF  WAR,  WHO   WAS  CRUSHED  TO  DEATH  BY 

A  MONOPLANE  AT  PARIS   ON   MAY   21 

by  the  collapse  of  a  railroad  bridge  over  a  gorge  in 
Cape  Colony.  .  .  .  The  American  pavilion  at  the 
International  Art  Exhibition,  Rome,  is  formally 
opened  by  the  Italian  King  and  Queen. 

April  23. — The  German  census  shows  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  male  population,  and  a  falling  death 
rate.  .  .  .  The  Pacific  Mail  steamer  Asia  is  wrecked 
200  miles  south  of  Shanghai. 

April  24. — Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  chosen  as  chan- 
cellor of  New  York  University.  ...  A  copy  of  the 
Guttenberg  Bible,  the  first  important  work  to  be 
printed  from  movable  type,  is  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  City  for  $50,000. 

April  25. — Official  figures  show  a  total  of  95,884 
deaths  from  the  bubonic  plague  in  India  during 
March. 

April  27. — John  W.  Alexander's  painting,  "Sun- 
light," is  awarded  first  prize  at  the  international  art 
exhibition  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg. 

April  28. — Premier  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  are  among  those  attend- 
ing a  meeting  at  the  London  Guildhall  to  further  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

April  29. — The  derailment  of  a  school-teachers* 
excursion  train  near  Easton,  Pa.,  results  in  the 
death  of  twelve  persons.  . .  .  The  International 
Exhibition  of  Industries  and  Labor  is  opened  at 
Turin,  Italy. 

April  30. — The  first  of  a  series  of  observances  of 
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Cardinal  Gibbons*  jubilee  is  held  at  Baltimore. 
.  .  .  Fire  destroys  about  one-third  of  the  city  of 
Bangor,  Me.,  rendering  thousands  homeless  and 
causing  a  property  loss  amounting  to  $2,500,000. 

May  I. — The  Lehigh  Valley,  Ontario  &  Western, 
and  Delaware  &  Hudson  railroads  decide  to  sell 
their  coal  property  in  accordance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  .  .  .  Serious  disturbances  marked 
the  observance  of  May  Day  by  the  workmen  of 
Paris. 

May  2. — The  $10,000  prize  oflFered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  of  New  York,  for  an 
American  opera,  is  awarded  to  Horatio  \V.  Parker 
and  Brian  Hooker. 

May  4. — Twenty-one  new  indictments  are  re- 
turned at  Los  Angeles  against  the  three  alleged 
dynamiters  of  the  Times  building.  .  .  .  The  German 
Antarctic  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Filchner 
sails  from  Hamburg.  .  .  .  The  Congress  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  at  Madrid,  confirms  the  right  to  use 
aerial  craft  in  war. 

May  5. — Lincoln  Beachey  flies  over  the  capitol 
at  Washington  in  an  aeroplane.  .  .  .  The  Third 
Peace  Congress,  in  session  at  Baltimore,  endorses 
James  Speyer's  plan  for  financial  neutrality  during 
war. 

May  6. — Three  thousand  women  parade  in  New 
York  City  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  woman 
suflfrage. 

May  8. — Dr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas  is  appointed 
director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  New  York.  .  .  .  Fire  destroys  a  large  section 
of  the  town  of  Yamagata,  Japan.  .  .  .  The  breaking 
of  an  ice  dam  floods  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

May  II. — A  committee  representing  400  mem- 
bers of  the  British  House  of  Commons  pledge 
themselves  to  further  the  Anglo-American  arbitra- 
tion movement. 

May  12. — King  George  and  Queen  Mary  open  at 
London  the  Festival  of  Empire,  an  exp)osition  of 
the  empire's  resources. 

May  14. — The  general  assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  meets  at  Rome; 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  congratulates  the  Ameri- 
cans on  their  representative  delegation. 

May  15. — A  lockout  of  40,000  workmen  is  de- 
clared at  Copenhagen  by  the  employers'  federation, 
efforts  to  settle  the  difficulty  having  failed. 

May  16. — A  massive  memorial  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, in  the  plaza  before  Buckingham  Palace,  is 
unveiled  by  King  George. 

May  18. — A  fire  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards 
kills  a  thousand  sheep.  .  .  .  (luy  Potter  Benton, 
president  of  Miami  I'niversity  (Ohio),  is  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

May  21. — Henri  M.  Berteaux,  French  Minister 
of  War,  and  Premier  Monis  are  struck  by  an  aero- 
plane at  Issy-les-Moulineaux;  the  former  is  killed 
and  the  latter  severely  injured. 

OBITUARY 

April  21. — Rear-Adm.  Richard  Inch,  V.  S.  N., 
retired,  67. 

April  22. — Harry  Fenn,  painter  in  water  colors 
?nd  illustrator  of  b(K)ks,  73.  .  .  .  John  Passmore 
Fdwards,  the  English  publicist,  philanthropist,  and 
peace  advocate,  88. 


April  25. — Charles  Wertheimer,  the  ^^en-knnn 
London  art  collector,  60. 

April  26. — Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Henry  Steenstra.  i 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  leading  authority  on  the  <>i 
Testament,  78. 

April  27. — Henry  \\\  Carey,  a  prominent  Mkii- 
gan  lumberman,  60. 

April  30. — Dr.  Cameron  Piggotty,  professor  >' 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  the  South,  55- 

May  I. — Dr.  Henry  Knapp,  the  eminent  e>'eai' 
ear  surgeon  of  New  York,  79,  .  .  .  Hannah  ViliiuT 
Smith,  a  well-known  writer  on  religious  sub}«^-. 
79.  .  .  .  Catherine  Cooper  Hopley,  an  Cn^Ush  i^ 
thority  on  reptiles  and  birds.  .  .  .  John  Hearr 
Flagg,  former  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  '►■'. 

May  2. — Col.  Theodore  Schaeck,  the  S»i-^ 
aeronaut.  .  .  .John  H.  Vanderpoel.  for  more  tlun 
thirty  years  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting  in  ijt 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  53. 

May  3. — Nils  Poulson,  of  New  Vork,  a  jjroim- 
nent  engineer  and  iron  manufacturer,  68. 

May  4. — Albert  Beard  Kittredge,  formerly  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  50.  .  .  .  Karl  von  Hier- 
onymi,  Hungarian  Minister  of  Commerre-  . . . 
Adolph  Woermann,  a  leader  in  German  shipping, 

63. 

May  5. — Edgar  A.  Sp)encer,  Justice  of  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  of  New  York,  63. 

May  6. — Halsey  Cooley  Ives,  dirfxrtor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Museum  of  Art,  64.  .  .  .  Tohn  T.  Bird,  ex- 
Congressman  and  formerly  vice-chancellor  of  Ncw 
Jersey,  82. 

May  8. — Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  DeForest,  a  veieiaa 
Congregational  minister  in  Jstpan. 

May  9. — Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  the 
historian  and  essayist,  87. 

May  10. — Rear-Adm.  William  C.  Gibson. 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  73.  .  .  .Nathan  C.  Gifhn,  a  promi- 
nent Wisconsin  lawyer  and  jurist,  78. 

May  13. — Charles  G.  Warner,  formerly  \Tct- 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  67. 

May  14.— William  R.  A  Wilson,  M.D.,  a  writer 
of  books  lor  boys,  41. 

May  15. — Abiram  Chamberlain,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  74.  .  .  .  James  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  manufacturing  committee  of  the  Stancf- 
ard  Oil  Company,  53.  .  .  .  Charles  Hamlin,  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  W^ar,  73. 

May  17. — Ex-Congressman  William  B.  Baker, 
of  South  [Dakota,  known  as  "  the  father  of  the  rural 
free  delivery,"  71.  .  .  .  (ieneral  Allyne  Cushing 
Litchfield,  a  cavalry  officer  during  the  Civil  W^r, 
75.  .  .  .  Samuel  Scudder,  the  naturalist  and  author 
of  works  on  butterflies,  74-  •  •  •  Admiral  Rodney 
Maclaine  Lloyd,  of  the  British  navy,  retired,  70. 

May  18. — Gustav  Mahler,  the  eminent  compo:«T 
and  conductor,  50.  .  .  .  Prof.  Marcus  N.  Honon, 
for  many  years  identified  with  secondar>-  school  in 
New  York  State  and  one  of  the  oldest  graduate>o^ 
Williams  College,  81.  .  .  .Wry  Rev.  James  Mci'iill, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  widely  known  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  84. 

May  20. — Frederick  Porter  X'inton,  the  Bwton 
portrait  painter,  65. 

May  21. — Henri  Maurice  Berteaux,  French 
Minister  of  War,  59. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


•NOW,  BY  aNGER.  I  KNOW  RIGHT  WHERE  I'M  AT* 
Prom  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 


npHE  long-awaited  decision  of  the  Supreme 
'■'  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  was 
rendered  on  May  15.  Pending  the  result 
of  the  court's  deliberations,  the  whole  in- 
dustrial machine  had  been  allowed  to  slow 
down.  Now  that  the  verdict  is  known,  how- 
ever. Uncle  Sam  can  resume  normal  speed. 


A   STBRN   DECREE 
From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 


IT  didn't  hurt  a  bit 

Prom  the  Jmamdl  (New  York) 
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WEATHER  clearing! 

From  the  EagU  (Brooklyn) 

Further  comment  on  the  Standard  Oil  de- 
cision ynW  be  found  in  our  editorial  pages. 
Congress,  also,  has  put  some  industrial  com- 
binations on  the  ** anxious  seat."  Resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
committees  appointed,  to  investigate  both 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Mean- 
while the  House  has  been  attacking  *'the 
interests"    from    another    angle,    putting  a 


ON  the  anxious  seat 

From  the  Journal  (Mmneapolis) 

number  of  articles  on  the  free  list  and 
materially  reducing  the  tariff  on  others. 
The  acti\aty  of  the  House,  in  fact,  has  piled 
up  several  important  measures  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate  for  action  by  that  body. 
Schedule  "K,"  dealing  with  wool,  has  beei 


r 


LICIJI^''   1    ['A His   NiJl   WAIT    L'PON    I   WflLXU 
^*T3i3il3j  the  tnitf  Ocean  (€  hk'jiijfj^ 


IN   EXTRAORDINARY   SESSION 
From  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York) 
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SHEEP-SHEARING— FOR  WHOSE  BENERT? 

Prom  the  Record  (Fort  Worth.  Texas) 


an  object  of  particular  interest  to  Congress, 
and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  on 
this  class  of  goods  was  provided  for  in  the 
House  bill  last  month.  This  business  of 
tariff-making  is  no  easy  matter,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  no  doubt  fully  realizes,  in 


spite  of  the  brief  and  simple  formula  supplied 
by  Mr.  Carnegie.  His  suggestions,  as  shown 
in  the  cartoon  below,  will,  however,  appeal  to 
the  large  majority  of  the  American  people. 
But  to  the  stand-pat  protectionists,  anything 
in  the  nature  of  downward  revision  looks  very 
much  like  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold- 
en eggs — which  Dame  Democracy  is  pictured 
as  doing. in  the  cartoon  below. 


TEACHER  CARNEGIE  GIVES  A  LITTLE  ASSISTANCE 
From  the  Inland  Herald  (Spokane) 


THE   GOOSE   WITH   THE   GOLDEN   EGGS 
Prom  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia) 
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"  BENEFACTOR  OF  HUMANITY  ' 
Mr.  Carnegie  being  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  representatives  of  twenty-one  American  republics 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica) 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  attention  by  reason  of  its  liberal  use  of  the 


of  a  gold  medal  by  the  representatives  of 
twenty-one  American  republics  was  a  fitting 
recognition  of  the  material  aid  rendered  by 
him  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween nations.  Mr.  McCutcheon's  cartoon 
on  this  page  rightly  suggests  that  labor,  for  its 
own  best  interests,  should  be  foremost  in  the 
fight  against  the  use  of  violence  in  its  behalf. 
We  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Rogers'  cartoon  that 
Tacoma  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of 


"  recall "  privilege  in  its  city  charter. 


LABOR    VS.    VIOLENCE 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


"NOW  THAT   I    SO   SOON   AM   DONE    FOR, 

I  WONDER  WHAT  I  WAS  BEGUN  FOR** 

From  the  Herald  (New  York) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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THE  CORONATION   MAGNET 
"About  thirty  millions  of  American  dollars  will  be  spent  in 
London  during  the  coronation  of  George  V." — News  item 
From  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth) 

The  coronation  of  George  the  Fifth  this 
month  will  draw  many  visitors  from  this  side 
to  the  great  royal  show,  making  John  Bull  the 
richer  by  a  considerable  number  of  American 
dollars.  The  brilliant  record  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature  in  the  enactment  of  popular 
legislation  has  erected  a  veritable  "beacon 
light" — to  use  the  cartoonist's  phrase — for 


V^^^N^  ^^fi^-^iL^^^ 


0  THE   BEACON   LIGHT 

From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City) 

the  guidance  of  other  States.  No  wonder 
New  Jersey  appreciates  having  such  a  man  as 
Governor  Wilson  "around  the  house."  The 
Governor  has  been  making  an  extensive 
"swing  around  the  circle"  during  the  past 
month,  and  his  replies  to  frequent  questions 
on  the  subject  of  a  Presidential  nomination 
have  been  very  interesting. 


MY  I   IT  5   NICE   TO   HAVE   A   MAN   AROUND   THE 


house!" 
Prom  the  North  A  merican  (Philadelphia) 


ISX  T  WOODROW  THE  CONVINCING  OLD 

BOY? 

From  the  State  Gazette  (Trenton) 
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POTASH  AND  DIPLOMACY— A  GERMAN  VIEW 


The  Little  Hill:  "  Press  ahead.  Uncle,  press  ahead;  the 
man  behind  me  demands  it." 

The  above  Berlin  view  of  the  potash  con- 
troversy between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many shows  Ambassador  Hill  as  being  backed 
up  by  the  "American  Potash  Trust,"  and 
urging  the  American  Government  to  make 
demands  which  Germany  refuses  to  grant. 
When,  however.  Uncle  Sam  pushes  the  Am- 
bassador aside  (Mr.  Hill  having  recently  re- 


Unclb  Sam:  "  Be  quiet  back  in  there.'* 

From  Kladdtradaisfk  (Berlin) 

signed)  the  dispute  is  immediately  settled. 
This  view  is  correct  as  to  the  fact  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  not  as  to  its  cause,  for  Mr.  Hill's 
resignation  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  potash  dispute,  having,  indeed,  been  de- 
termined on  by  him  some  time  ago. 


TWO  FAR  EASTERN  VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  INTENTIONS  IN  MEXICO 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOBBLING  UP  MEXICO 
As  the  Pilisnno  sees  it.     Prom  Kikiriki  (Manila) 


PRESIDENT  TAFT's  CAPACTOUS  GttASP 
A  Japanese  idea.     Prom  Putk  (Tokyo) 


SEVENTY  YEARS  OF   PREPARATION    FOR  SEVEN   YEARS  OF  WORK 

(This  does  not  imply  that  highest  usefulness  did  not  characterize  Dr.  Knapp's  life  during  these 

seventy  years,  but  that  the  experience  of  seventy  years  of  splendid  living  and  high  service 

were  massed  in  one  successful  effort  to  meet  a  great  crisis  in  our  national  life) 


SEAMAN   A.    KNAPPS  WORK  AS  AN 
AGRICULTURAL  STATESMAN 


BY   WALLACE    BUTTRICK 

(Secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board) 


CEAMAN  A.  KXAPP  was  born  in  Essex 
County,  New  York,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain.  His  father  was  a  physician.  I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  the  generous  culture 
and  fine  wisdom  of  his  father  and  mother. 
He  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1856,  during  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  For  some 
years  he  w^as  teacher  and  associate  rrianager 
of  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute.  In 
1863  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  became  a 
successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  Before 
long  he  was  talking  to  his  neighbors  about  im- 
proved methods  of  farming;  later  he  became 


state  lecturer  on  agricultural  topics  and 
afterward  teacher  and  president  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

In  1884  he  went  to  Louisiana  and  inaugu- 
rated the  upland  rice  industry.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Rice  Associa- 
tion of  America.  In  connection  with  his 
promotion  of  rice-growing  he  studied  general 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  Southern  States. 
When  the  Hon.  James  Wilson  became  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  1897  he  sent  for  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  Knapp,  and  asked  him  to  become 
his  chief  associate  in  promoting  better  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  Southern  States. 

6K^ 
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Before  taking  up  actively  this  work  in  the 
South  Dr.  Knapp  visited  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Far  East,  to  report  on  the  resources  of  our 
new  dependencies. 

THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 

In  1902  the  cotton  boll  weevil  appeared  in 
Texas.  Its  ravages  were  so  severe  that  for  a 
time  people  thought  that  Texas  would  no 
longer  be  a  cotton-produdng  State.  Tenant 
farmers  abandoned  their  growing  crops. 
Owners  were  disheartened.  Most  direful  re- 
sults were  prophesied.  I  have  seen  large  towns 
in  Texas  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  business 
houses,  including  banks,  were  closed  and 
boarded  up.  This  condition  of  panic  and 
despair  was  Dr.  Knapp *s  supreme  oppor- 
tunity. His  seventy  years  of  training  fitted 
him  for  this  crisis.  He  at  once  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  people  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  and  more  diversified 
crops  he  made  the  boll  weevil  enemy  the 
farmers*  best  friend. 

HOW  TO  GROW  COTTON  UNDER  BOLL  WEEVIL 
CONDITIONS 

The  average  cotton  planter  did  not  select 
his  seed,  but  took  it  as  it  came  from  the  gin. 
Dr.  Knapp  taught  that  the  first  necessity  of  a 
growing  crop  is  good  seed.  He  found  and 
furnished  seed  which  through  careful  selection 
for  many  years  had  developed  strong  repro- 
ductive power.  A  seed  requires  well-prepared 
soil.  Dr.  Knapp  taught  the  planter  how  to 
prepare  the  seed-bed  by  deep  fall  plowing  and 
adequate  fertilizing.  The  cotton  plant,  like 
all  other  plants,  gets  most  of  its  growth  from 
light  and  air.  Dr.  Knapp  taught  the  planter 
to  plant  his  cotton  in  rows  wide  apart,  to  thin 
out  the  "  cotton  weed  "  in  the  rows  so  that  the 
plant  might  have  the  benefit  of  light  and  air, 
and  to  run  the  cultivator  constantly.  The 
result,  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
this  chapter  of  experiences,  was  that  the  cot- 
ton plant,  under  intensive  cultivation,  pro- 
duced its  boll  before  the  weevils  were  ready 
to  lay  their  eggs.  This  insured  a  crop,  and  in 
the  very  regions  where  the  boll  weevil  had 
done  its  most  deadly  work  cotton  was  again 
successfully  grown. 

PLANTERS   OR   FARMERS 

The  farmer  is  a  man  who  first  makes  his 
living  on  the  farm,  i.  e.,  he  raises  things  which 
his  family  and  his  stock  may  eat.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  growing  of  the  necessities  of  life 
the  farmer  raises  some  sort  of  "money"  crop, 


wheat  or  oats  or  com  or  cotton.  The  ^tm^ 
raises  a  money  crop,  whether  cotton  or  wtea: 
or  oats,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  nKaey 
crops  purchases  what  his  family  and  his  stou 
may  need  to  eat.  Dr.  Knapp  sought  to  tratr 
form  the  planter  into  a  farmer.  He  X2x^\ 
that  it  was  the  first  business  of  the  cultivatcc 
of  the  soil  to  make  his  living  on  the  farm  or 
plantation  and  that  it  was  false  economic  tr- 
make  a  money  crop  and  then  buy  com  ati 
meat  and  canned  goods  from  some  f ar-amiv 
place.  This  gospel  he  taught  by  the  practicii 
methods  which  he  called  "Farmers*  Coopen- 
tive  Demonstration  Work." 

Before  long  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  where  the  boll  weevil  existed 
not  only  "made"  cotton  but  b^an  to  ra« 
com  and  vegetables  and  hogs  and  chictfTK 
and  cattle.  In  1904,  at  one  little  raihrsy 
station  in  Texas,  tiiere  was  shipp>ed  one  a: 
load  of  hogs;  in  1905,  through  the  influoKc 
of  Dr.  Knapp's  teacMng,  they  shipped  twenty- 
seven  car  loads  of  hogs.  In  Louisiana,  thitt 
years  ago,  the  farmers  were  bu3dng  coni 
Last  year  in  addition  to  supplying  the  com 
needed  at  home  they  were  able  to  sell  5c.- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  open  market.  Wba  I 
visited  Texas  in  1905  Dr.  Hotiston,  then  [resi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  said 
"There  are  two  xmiversities  in  Texas:  the 
imiversity  at  Austin  and  Dr.  Knapp."  This 
remark  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  peopk 
of  Texas  toward  Dr.  Knapp,  and  it  is  it- 
ceived  with  applause  throughout  the  South 
when  repeated. 

THE  WORK  EXTENDED  TO  0THE&  STATES 

In  1905  the  present  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Education   Board,   Mr.   Frederick  T. 
Gates,  was  traveling  in  the  South  on  c»c  d 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden's  special  trains.    He 
remarked:  "There  is  abimdant  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  agriculture ;  if  these  people  could 
have  that  knowledge  in  some  practical  form 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  output  of 
Southern  agriculture."    He  asked  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  to  make  a  general  study  of 
how  best  to  deliver  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural science  to  present  farmers.     In  the 
course  of  that  study  we  learned  of  Dr.  Knapp 
and  his  success  in  helping  present  farmers. 
Dr.  Knapp  came  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference.   The  question  was  asked : "  Why  can- 
not your  method,  so  successful  in  boll  weevil 
States,  be  introduced  in  all  the  States  of  the 
South?"    The  answer  vas:  "Federal  money 
cannot  be  used  except  to  fight  an  intttrsUlc 
evil,  like  the  boll  weevil,  for  example." 
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Ajf  ter  conference  with  Secretary  Wilson  and 
[I>r.     Knapp,  the  General  Education  Board 
Tnacie  a  small  contribution  for  the  extension 
3f    t^his  work  into  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
THis  was  in  1906.     In  1907  the  work  was 
extended  to  Alabama  and  to  Virginia;   the 
Latter  State  presenting  conditions  radically 
different  from  those  existing  in  the  cotton- 
^ro"wing  sections.      So   successful   was   this 
work  of  demonstration  farms  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  General  Education  Board  sup- 
plied funds  for  the  extension  of  the  work  to 
all     the  Southern  States.     From  this  time 
forth  Dr.  Knapp  became  the  apostle  of  agri- 
culture  in   the  Southern  States.    He  trav- 
eled almost  constantly;  he  addressed  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Legislature,  agricultural  colleges, 
meetings  of  bankers  and  business  men  and 
groups  of  practical  farmers.     He  not  only 
taught  them  how  to  raise  cotton  and  corn, 
b>iit  he  taught  the  farmer  how  to  find  out  the 
cost  of  his  crop  and  whether  he  was  making  or 
losing  money.     He  said :  *  *  Agriculture  may  be 
divided  into  eight  parts,  one-eighth  is  science, 
three-eighths  is  art  and  four-eighths  is  busi- 
ness management.''    He  discussed  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  with  merchants  and 
bankers,  showing  them  that  if  the  farmer 
would  first  make  his  living  on  the  farm,  and 
then  raise  stock  and  make  crops  of  cotton  and 
com  which  would  bring  him  in  money,  he 
would  be  able  to  purchase  not  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life,  as  heretofore,  but  the  things  that 
make  for  comfort  and  even  luxury.    In  this 
-wsLy  he  secured  the  hearty  assistance  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers  in  the  cooperative  demon- 
stration farm  work  and  began  a  pervasive 
movement  for  economic  and  social  better- 
ment.    Dr.  Knapp  associated  with  him  as 
State,  county,  and  local  supervisors  many 
men  of  insight  and  power,  but  he  was  the  in- 
spiring and  controlling  spirit  of  them  all. 

boys'  corn  clubs 

In  the  course  of  his  work  he  found  that  boys 
were  interested, — school  boys  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  With  the  cooperation 
of  State  and  county  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion he  organized  these  boys  into  corn  clubs. 
The  story  of  this  movement  is  so  well  known 
that  details  are  not  called  for.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  year  100,000  boys  will  be 
engaged  in  corn-growing  contests  throughout 
the  Southern  States.  This  work  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  but  its 
greatest  significance  is  in  the  interesting  of 
boys  in  practical  farming  and  the  awaken- 
ing in  them  of  a  desire  for  a  wider  and  bet- 


ter knowledge  of   agricultural  science  and 
the  methods  of  its  application. 

girls'  canning  and  poultry  clubs 

Dr.  Knapp  was  a  man  of  vision  and  of 
imagination.  The  success  of  one  form  of 
work  gave  him  a  pinnacle  of  outlook  from 
which  he  saw  other  forms  of  successful  en- 
deavor. Something  must  be  done,  he  said,  to 
interest  the  girls  and  to  bring  about  the 
economic  independence  of  the  women  of  the 
farm.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
organized  Canning  and  Poultry  Clubs  for 
Girls,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
New  York  he  arranged  with  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  for  a  large  appropriation  to 
extend  this  work  to  all  the  States  of  the  South. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  CONTINUED 

"Will  the  work  be  continued  now  that  Dr. 
Knapp  has  gone  from  us  ?  "  people  are  asking. 
Emphatically,  yes.  Dr.  Knapp  believed  in 
organization,  and  the  chief  glory  of  all  that 
he  did  is  the  fact  that  he  so  organized  his 
work  that  it  can  be  and  must  be  continued. 
His  son,  Mr.  Bradford  Knapp,  has  been 
appointed  his  successor.  For  some  time  he 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  special 
preparation  for  this  important  responsibility. 
The  entire  organization,  district.  State, 
county,  and  local,  is  so  efficient  and  its  parts 
are  so  thoroughly  coordinated  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  continued  success  of 
this  valuable  work. 

One  could  not  be  long  in  Dr.  Knapp 's  com- 
pany without  appreciation  of  his  intellectual 
greatness,  his  moral  earnestness,  his  abound- 
ing common  sense,  his  imagination  and  \dsion, 
his  knowledge  of  men,  his  breadth  of  view 
combined  with  a  grasp  of  the  simplest  details, 
the  practicability  of  his  methods,  and  why  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  common  man  and 
became  his  leader  into  new  hopes  and  new 
achievements.  He  was  a  great  man  and  had 
the  simplicity  of  character  and  tenderness  of 
spirit  and  wealth  of  sympathy  which  belong 
to  greatness  when  in  its  highest  estate.  He 
gained  the  confidence  and  secured  the  follow- 
ing of  statesmen  in  their  counsels.  His  ad- 
dresses were  listened  to  by  great  companies  of 
horny-handed  men  called  from  their  toil.  He 
could  counsel  with  groups  of  experts  who  were 
seeking  new  methods.  He  could  win  the  love 
and  secure  the  following  of  the  simplest  child 
in  the  home.  He  loved  his  fellow  men. 
There  was  no  cant  about  him.  He  lived 
above  trifles.    Work  was  his  pleasure. 


JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND.   WHO  WILL  REPRESEN  f  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE 
CORONATION   OF  KING  GEORGE 


OUR  SPECIAL  AMBASSADOR  AT  THE 

CORONATION 


npHE  American  people  have  always  been 
^  represented  in  England  by  men  eminently 
typical  of  the  qualities  of  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  most  proud.  Pinckney  King, 
Monroe,  Adams,  Irving,  Everett,  Bancroft, 
Motley,  Lowell,  Phelps,  Bayard,  Hay,  Choate, 
Reid, — it  is  an  eminent  list  of  scholars, 
diplomats  and  men  of  affairs,  who  have  al- 
ways been  more  than  persona  grata  at  the 
British  capital.  They  have  been  general 
favorites.  Our  present  Ambassador,  the  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  like  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  was  one  of 
the   most   popular   men   in   London.      Mr. 


Reid's  private  means  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence would  make  him  a  notable  public  maJ) 
anywhere.  The  taste  and  elegance  that  mark 
the  official  residence  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador, and  the  hospitality  of  the  life  at  the 
Embassy  in  London  must  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Reid's  private  fortune.  His 
home  government  scarcely  returns  him  the 
amount  of  his  annual  rent. 

When,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  present 
month,  George  V  is  crowned  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  be  represented  by  another  man  who 
stands  for  real  Americanism,  one  of  the  most 
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Accessful  of  living  American 

usiness  men,  and  probably 

bie  b>est  known  and  most  high- 

jT  |>add  mining  engineer  in  the 

rorld,  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 

aond.  Mr.  Hammond,who  is 

lOAv  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 

=►  kjnown  in  three  continents 

or    tiis  engineering  achieve- 

nents.  He  is  a  Yale  graduate, 

md  a.  close  friend  of  President 

Faf  t.  In  1893  he  became  con- 
sulting engineer  for  Barnato 

Brothers,  the  South  African 

promoters,  and  later  for  Cecil 

Rhodes,  the  British  Empire 

b  u  ilder,one  of  whose  strongest 

and  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters he  soon  became.     He   DORCHEsrER  house.  London,  the  home  of  ambassador  reid 

was      consulting    engineer 

of    the   Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  tried  to  make  him  accept  public  office,  but  he 

Africa,  and    of    the  British  South  African   has  refused  a  place  in  the  cabinet  and  several 

Company,  and  one  of  the  four  leaders  in  the  big  foreign  missions.    He  accepted  the  special 

reform  movement  in  the  Transvaal  in  1895  ambassadorship  to  the  coronation,  he  has 

and  1896.  For  his  participation  in  the  said,  "  only  because  of  its  temporary  nature, 
famous  Jameson  raid  he  was  arrested  and  his  chief  business  being  the  bridling  of  rivers, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  later  to  imprison-  the  melting  of  metal,  and  the  making  of  fun 
ment,  which  sentence  was  finally  suspended  for  his  friends."  The  two  most  noteworthy 
altogether  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Mr.  things  about  Mr.  Hammond  are  his  large, 
Hammond  has  lectured  extensively  at  all  the  vigorous  personality  and  his  clever,  helpful 
great  American  universities;  and  has  con-  wife.  Hammondis,inevery  sense  of  the  word, 
tributed  to  scientific  magazines  all  over  the  an  American  who  has  achieved.  Beginning 
world.  Three  years  ago  he  was  prominently  life  with  a  good  education  and  plenty  of  cour- 
mentioned  as  Republican  Vice-Presidential  age, — and  nothing  else, — he  fell  into  the  com- 
candidate.    More  than  once  has  the  President  pany  of  energetic  men,  and  was  keyed  up  to  do 

his  best.  He  has  worked  in 
every  part  of  the  world;  he  has 
found  and  developed  oil  wells, 
he  owns,  and  has  developed, 
water-power  sites,  and ,  in  gen- 
eral, has  taken  many  fortunes 
out  of  the  ground  for  himself 
and  others.  He  is  a  type  of 
man  that  builds  up  new 
countries.  Like  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  so  many  other 
characters  of  whom  Britain 
herself  is  proud,  it  is  quite 
fitting  that  he  should 
represent  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  corona- 
tion of  King  George.  While 
in  London,  during  the  coro- 
nation festivities,  he  and  his 
wife  will  be  the  guests  of 
THE  BURDETi-couTTs  HOME  IN  LONDON  the    Burdett-Coutts.       We 

(Where  our  Special  Ambassador.  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  will  be  a  guest  during     ?^^^.  J^^f     mausion     of      this 

the  Coronation  festivities)  English  family  on  this  page. 


THE  AMERICAN  EMBASSY  IN  BERLIN 
UNDER  DR.  HILL 


npHE  recent  resignation  of  Dr.  David  Jayne 
^  Hill  as  our  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
and  the  reported  intention  of  President  Taft 
to  appoint,  as  his  successor,  some  millionaire 
social  leader,  have  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  not  only  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  Dr.  Hill  went  to  Berlin,  more 
than  three  years  ago,  but  to  his  eminent  suc- 
cess as  the  American  representative,  his  ac- 
ceptability to  the  German  people,  and  his  good 


the  american  embassy  in  berlin  during  dr. 
hill's  incumbency 

fortune  in  securing  a  fitting,  dignified,  and 
elegant  headquarters  for  the  Embassy  at  the 
German  capital.  The  Hon.  Charlemagne 
Tower — ^^^ho,  it  will  be  remembered,  preceded 
Dr.  Hill  as  American  Ambassador  at  the  Ger- 
man court — was  possessed  of  ample  means. 
He  and  Mrs.  Tower  were  able,  through  the 
charm  of  their  own  personalities,  backed  up  by 
their  wealth,  to  make  the  American  Embassy 
at  Berlin  a  very  attractive  social  center. 
The  Towers  were  very  popular  with  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  when  it  was  known  that 
they  were  to  leave  his  capital,  the  Kaiser  per- 
mitted some  discreet,  private  suggestions  to 
be  made  public  to  the  general  effect  that  the 
United  States  might  lose  its  relatively  bril- 
liant and  leading  place  in  the  diplomatic  life 
of  Berlin,  unless  Mr.  Tower  were  succeeded 
by  some  one  fully  able  to  continue  his  generous 
expenditure  of  wealth.  When  Dr.  Hill  was 
selected  by  President  Roosevelt  to  succeed 
Mr.  Tower,  the  country  at  once,  with  no 
difference  of  opinon,  commended  the  choice 
because  of  its  eminent  fitness. 


When  Dr.  Hill  went  to  Berlin,  he  was  i 
cordially  received  by  the  Emperor,  dofkjt 
pessimistic  forecasts  of  a  number  of  hk  ooheI' 
trymen  that  he  was  to  be  embarrassed  at 
the  German  capital  by  the  fact  that  he  mas 
not  a  wealthy  man  like  his  predeoesor. 
While  not  a  poor  man  and  not  at  all  depend- 
ent upon  his  salary.  Dr.  Hill,  nev^thcks^, 
found  that  his  first  duty,  on  airiviag  at 
his  post,  was  not  to  become  acquanted 
with  the  duties  of  his  post,  but  to  go 
house-hunting.  He  could  not  be  expected 
to  spend  a  fraction  of  what  his  predttCBix 
had  been  easily  able  to  do  toward  mafcaig 
the  home  of  the  American  l^ation  in  Berim, 
a  center  of  elegance  and  the  resort  of  the 
titled  and  wealthy.  It  has  been  no  CBBdit 
to  the  United  States  Government  or  lathe 
American  people  that  Dr.  Hill  did  sucoeedly— 
with  the  help  of  his  good  wife,  and  ko|^ 
patient,  discriminating  search — in  finding 
quarters  which  have,  for  the  j>ast  three 
years,  proven .  a  proper,  dignified  and 
elegant  center  for  American  life  at  the 
German  capital.  We  reproduce  here  some 
views  of  the  residence  occupied  by  the 
Hills.  It  was  a  private  house  which 
Dr.  Hill  was  fortimate  enough  to  be  able 
to  lease. 

Dr.  Hill  is  a  man  of  sound  scholarslu{>,kcen 
knowledge  of  men,  and  a  good  deal  of  admin- 
istrative efficiency.  He  has  been  president 
of  two  universities  and  he  has  organized  a 
school  of  diplomacy  at  Washington.  In  1S98 
he  was  fij^t  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Five  years  later  he  became  United  States 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  being  then  transferred  to 
the  Netherlands.  In  June,  1907,  while  still 
American  Minister  at  the  Dutch  capital,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  second  Hague  Conference.  In  April, 
1908,  he  was  chosen  for  the  Berlin  mission. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  his  residence  in  Europe  is 
an  elaborate  "History  of  Diplomacy  in  the 
International  Development  of  Europe,'*  six 
volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared,  and 
which  has  given  its  author  international 
prestige.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number 
of  other  works  on  international  law  and 
politics. 
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DR.  HILL  AT  HIS  DESK  IN  THE  UBRARY  AT  THE  EMBASSY 


THE  LARGER  SALON  IN  THE  EMBASSY  AT  BERUN 


PERMANENT  HOUSING  FOR 
DIPLOMATS 

T17ASHINGT0N  has  an  increasing  number  can    capital    to     be    spokesman    for    il* 
^^   of  handsome  buildings  owned  by  foreign   French    Government    and    people,    neitbrr 
governments  devoted  to  the  residence  and  of    them    was   compelled   to   hunt    to  inkd 
official   use  of  their  representatives  in  this  a    house.     They    follow^ed    their    predeces- 
sors    into     well  -  appcHnle: 
Embassies  without   luidi  «_-r 
embarrassment  of  any  sort. 
Up  to  the  present   time  ^ 
most    exactly    the    contnn 
has  been   the    exp)erience  tu 
American     representati  vo 
abroad. 

One     dark,     wet,    winlrr 
night  several   years  ago,  <«i 
one  of  the  loneliest  thomi^ 
fares  of  I^ndon,  Mr,  JfQ8q>li 
H.    Choate     was     acaxstec 
by   a    policeman.      "I  say, 
old  chap,'*  called  the  oflGber. 
"what  are  you  doing  walk- 
ing   about    in    this    beastly 
weather?     Better  go  home ! ' 
"I  have  no  home,"  replied 
Mr.    Choate;    "I     am    ibe 
American      Ambassador." 
For    all    the    years    of    our 
diplomatic     history     up    to 
the  .present,    this     might    have    been   the 
reply,  under  similar  circiunstances,  made  by 
any  American  representative   abroad.     Up 
to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Lowden 
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country.  Some  of  the  more  striking  of  these 
we  present  in  the  illustrations  on  this  and 
the  following  pages.  Every  one  knows 
where  to  find  the  British,  French  or  German 
Ambassadors,  no  matter 
what  their  names  may  be. 
No  one  has  ever  had  the 
slightest  occasion  to  inquire 
whether  these  representa- 
tives of  the  great  European 
nations  have  large  private 
means  or  small.  In  Wash- 
ington, as  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg, 
Rome  and  other  great  ca[)i- 
tals  of  the  world,  there  is 
always  an  appropriate,  [)er- 
nianent  embassy  of  these 
nations,  with  suitable  salaries 
for  the  Ambassador  or  Min- 
ister, and  proper  allowance 
for  its  maintenance.  When 
Mr.  Bryce  came  to  be 
British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  or  Dr.  Jus- 
serand  came   to  the  Ameri- 
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bill,  on  February  25,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  housing  of  our  embassies  or  legations 
abroad.  For  many  years  there  had  been  per- 
sistent pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Con- 
gress to  make  appropriation  for  permanent 
and  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  our  Am- 
bassadors in  the  capitals  to  which  they  are 
accredited.    There  was  no  standard,  whether 
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THE  EMBASSY  OF  MEXICO  IN   WASHINGTON 

public  or  private,  upon  which  an  American 
Minister  or  Ambassador  in  a  foreign  capital 
might  base  his  expenditures.  Dr.  Hill's 
success  in  Berlin  in  getting  acceptably  situ- 
ated, to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
could  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what 
his  successors  might  be  able  to  achieve.  No 
fixed  standard  for  life  and  residence  haN-in? 
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jn  set  up  for  our  Ministers  abroad,  they 
Are  heretofore  had  to  be  governed  by  their 
circumstances  and  their  own  sense  of 
tit-Bess.  These  circumstances  often  deter- 
mined whether  the  American  Ambassador 
^hkould  reside  in  a  palace,  which  it  might  cost 
at  fortime  to  maintain,  or  should  occupy  sev- 
eral rooms  in  a  hotel,  and  pay  for  all  his  ex- 
p>enses  out  of  his  meager  salary.  If  he  hap- 
p>ened  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  he  was  likely 
t:o  pay  out  of  his  own  money  freely  that  he 
xnight  live  as  the  representatives  of  other 
great  nations  in  the  same  capital.  There 
-^^-as  no  possibility  of  his  living  within  the 
saiary  allowed  him  by  Congress. 

National  dignity  and  self-respect  requires 
tliat  proper  provision  be  made  for  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  so  that  they  might  live  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  already  ^t 
\ip  by  the  representatives  of  other  nations, 
and  so  that  a  poor  man  might  follow  a  rich 
iruin,  or  the  reverse,  without  occasioning  any 
adverse   conunent.     This   reform   has   now 
l^een   accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the 
Lowden  bill,  which  will,  in  time,  result  in 
our  Government  owning  a  residence  in  every 
country  to  which  it  sends  Ambassadors,  one 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  nations,  one  to  which  American  citi- 
zens can  point  with  pride,  and  to  which  they 
may  go  feeling  that  they  have  citizen's  rights 
therein. 

The  passage  of  the  Lowden  bill  accom- 
plishes something  for  which  diplomats  have 
been  striving  ever  since,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  Abbott  Lawrence  was  our  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  William 
C.  Rives  our  Minister  to  Paris.  Many  of 
the  most  eminent  names  in  our  diplomatic 
service  abroad  have  been  identified  with  the 
effort  to  obtain  this  reform,  among  them 
some  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  Ambassadors, 
including  Joseph  Choate,  Henry  White  and 
General  Horace  Porter.  For  several  years 
Representative  Nicholas  Longworth  made 
constant  appeals  to  Congress  to  start  the 
new  order  by  piu-chasing  an  embassy  build- 
ing in  Paris,  but  his  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1909  a  New  York 
banker,  Mr.  E.  Clarence  Jones,  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  idea.  His  interest 
resulted  in  the  formation,  during  that  year, 
of  the  American  Embassy  Association,  made 
up  of  eminent  Americans  widely  known  for 
their  public-spirited  activities  in  many  direc- 
tions. A  vigorous  and  persistent  campaign 
was  conducted  by  this  organization.  Finally 
Congressman  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois, 
became  interested  in  the  subject.    He  agreed 
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to  introduce  the  necessary  bill  into  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress.  It  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  The  Embassy  Association  re- 
doubled its  efforts.  With  the  watchword: 
*' American  embassies,  legations  and  consul- 
ates mean  better  foreign  business,"  a  wide- 
spread propaganda  was  started,  and  Con- 
gressman Lowden  again  introduced  the  bill 
into  the  House  on  January  9.  It  was  passed 
by  both  houses  and  became  a  law  a  week 
before  the  final  adjoiu-nment  of  Congress. 

The  measure  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  acquire  in  foreign  countries 

such  sites  and  buildings  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  establishments  of  the  Uniteid  States  and 
to  alter,  repair  and  furnish  the  said  buildings; 
suitable  buildings  for  this  purpose  to  be  either 
purchased  or  erected  as  to  tne  Secretary  of  State 
may  seem  best,  and  all  buildings  so  acquired  for 
the  diplomatic  service  shall  be  used  both  as  the 
residences  of  diplomatic  officials  and  for  the  offices 
of  the  diplomatic  establishments. 

The  proviso  is  made  that  not  more  than 
$500,000  shall  be  expended  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Lowden  bill 
into  law,  the  only  diplomatic  residences 
abroad  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  at  Constantinople,  Peking,  Tokyo, 
and  Bangkok.  Those  at  the  Turkish  and 
Chinese  capitals  we  show  on  the  next  page. 
The  only  consular  buildings  owned  by  the 
United  States  are  at  Amoy,  China;  Seoul, 
Korea;  Tahiti  in  the  South  Seas;  Tangiers 
in  Morocco;  and  Yokohama,  Japan.  The 
provisions  of  the  Lowden  act  will,  in  time, 
result  in  providing  for  all  our  Ambassadors 
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THE   AMERICAN   DIPLOMATIC   BUILDING  IN   CONSTANTINOPLE 

(The  most  creditable  and  dignified  of  our  nation-owned  buildings  abroad) 

and  representatives  abroad,  no  matter  what  citizens  may  feel  at  liberty  to  come  and  go. 
their  means,  the  same  permanent  home  sup-  and  which  will  stand  comparison  ^ith  the 
plied  by  the  government,  where  American   diplomatic  headquarters  of  other  nations. 


THE   AMERICAN    EMBASSY   IN    PEKING 

(A  dignified,  impressive  structure  "worthy  of  the  American  people") 


CANADA'S     TARIFF     POLICY,  —  THE 
OLD  EAST  VERSUS  THE  NEW  WEST 


BY  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 

(Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana) 


poi 


>R  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  the  op- 
position in  Canada  is  showing  vitality. 
Wlien  in  1896,  under  the  brilliant  and  daring 
leadership  of  Laurier,  the  Liberal  party  over- 
threw the  then  existing  government  of  the 
Conservative  party,  the  latter  became,  of 
course,  the  opposition.  And  from  that  day 
until  the  present  year,  it  has  been  innocuous 
in  its  weakness.  But  to-day  it  is  displaying 
plan,  activity  and  determination. 

Indeed  there  are  those  who  assert  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberal  party  may  be 
facing  a  crisis.  The  cause  of  this  unexpected 
development  is  the  reciprocity  agreement  now 
before  the  Canadian  Piarliament  and  the 
American  Congress.  I^or  back  of  these  por- 
tentous signs  is  that  final  eflPort  to  begin  a 
policy  of  freer  trade  between  these  neighbor 
and  brother  countries. 

Everybody  expected  that  reciprocity  would 
have  smooth  sailing  through  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  For  was  not  reciprocity  the 
historic  desire  of  the  Canadian  people?  Was 
it  not  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Dominion? 
Had  it  not  been  proclaimed  and  promised  by 
both  parties  in  their  platforms  and  the  cam- 
paign speeches  of  their  leaders  before  every 
critical  and  decisive  election? 

Also  there  is  Canada's  system  of  party 
government  under  which  the  party  in  power 
can  enact  into  law  almost  anything  it  chooses; 
and  in  Canada,  under  modem  conditions,  the 
longer  a  party  is  in  power,  the  greater  its. 
resources,  the  more  disciplined  its  member- 
ship and  the  harder  it  is  to  dislodge. 

Then,  too,  taken  in  connection  with  all 
these  favorable  elements,  the  success  of 
reciprocity  seemed  to  be  doubly  Assured  be- 
cause its  champion  is  that  masterful  leader, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian  Premier. 
All  who  are  familiar  with  Canada  know  of  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

In  ability  and  experience,  in  popularity  and 
courage,  in  the  combined  qualities  of  real 
leadership,  he  has  not  his  equal  from  Halifax 
to  Victoria.  His  personality  literally  domi- 
nates the  whole  Dominion.    And  he  is  so  be- 


loved and  trusted  by  the  Canadian  people 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  almost  may  be  called 
a  Canadian  institution. 

Nevertheless,  reciprocity  is  not  having  an 
easy  journey.  It  is  meeting  with  prolonged 
opposition — an  opposition  which,  in  its  ex- 
tended, organized  and  determined  obstinacy, 
bids  fair  to  become  notable  in  Canada's 
political  chronicles. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this?  The  roots  of 
that  cause  run  far  back  in  Canada's  history — 
back  even  to  French  and  English  colonial  rule. 
But  to  get  it  clearly,  perhaps  we  had  better 
deal  with  its  more  recent  and  visible  origins. 

Briefly,  then,  while  Great  Britain  still  re- 
tained her  rigid  protective  system,  she  gave 
heavy  tariff  preferences  to  Canada's  raw  ma- 
terial, such,  for  example,  as  lumber.  But 
when  in  1846  she  suddenly  adopted  free  trade, 
Canada  found  herself  shorn  of  these  prefer- 
ences and  yet  barred  from  the  markets  of  the 
American  Republic  by  our  tariff,  which,  even 
then,  was  high.  To  get  those  markets  she 
almost  was  ready  for  annexation.  But  an- 
nexation was  not  feasible;  there  was  no  way  to 
get  our  markets;  and  so  Canada  began  to  put 
up  a  tariff  wall  of  her  own. 

Then  came  the  Elgin-Marcy  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1854.  This  was  of  great  mutual 
advantage  to  both  countries  imtil  our  Civil 
War  broke  out.  During  this  conflict  our 
production  was  diminished.  We  could  ex- 
port little;  we  needed  to  import  much.  There- 
fore the  balance  of  trade  under  this  Reciproc- 
ity Treaty  turned  against  us. 

Also  Canada  during  the  life  of  this  treaty 
steadily  raised  her  tariff  on  articles  which  the 
treaty  did  not  include,  particularly  on  manu- 
factured articles. 

For  this  reason  and  because  of  our  irrita- 
tion at  certain  unfortunate  happenings  dur- 
ing our  Civil  War,  we  abrogated  this  Reci- 
procity Treaty  in  1866. 

In  1867  was  formed  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  present 
Canadian  nation  came  into  being.  At  the 
head  of  it  was  that  able,  resourceful  and 
highly  "practical"  statesman.  Sir  John  A. 
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Macdonald.  He  was  a  careful  student  of  our 
methods.  To  him  is  due  those  profoundly 
important  portions  of  the  Canadian  Consti- 
tution which  make  it  distinctly  national;  and 
in  this  fact  abides  whatever  glory  history  will 
accord  him. 

GROWTH   OF   CANADIAN   PROTECTIONISM 

For  years  and  almost  decades  before  this 
event  the  protectionist  sentiment  had  been 
growing  in  Canada,  caused  almost  entirely  by 
Canada's  experience  with  the  United  King- 
dom. Manufacturing  industries  already  had 
begxm  to  appear  here  and  there  on  her  wintry 
soil.  She  found  herself  shut  off  from  the 
Republic  by  our  war  tariff;  and  she  found 
herself  practically  open  to  free  British  im- 
ports. Almost  literally  it  seemed  that  her 
people  were  compelled  to  sell  in  the  cheapest 
and  buy  in  the  dearest  markets. 

But,  whatever  the  causes.  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald announced  what  he  called  the  "na- 
tional policy  "  for  Canada.  His  dream  was  of 
Canada  as  an  independent  industrial  and 
economic  nation.  This  "national  policy'* 
was  nothing  more  than  high  protection. 
Macdonald  prevailed.  The  policy  was 
adopted.  High  protection  was  enacted  into 
law. 

Meanwhile,  even  under  the  former  Cana- 
dian tariffs,  manufacturing  industries  were 
increasing.  These  all  rallied  around  the 
national  policy.  Macdonald  adopted  the  rule 
of  John  Sherman;  and,  in  making  the  first 
Canadian  tariff  under  the  present  Dominion 
government,  he  called  in  the  manufacturers, 
or  anybody  else  who  wanted  a  high  duty, 
asked  them  how  much  they  wanted,  and  gave 
it  to  them. 

Yet  it  is  worth  our  thinking  about  that 
even  under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
Canadian  tariff  beneficiaries  were  given  what- 
ever they  asked  for,  the  Canadian  tariff  was 
made  less  than  two-thirds  on  the  average  what 
our  American   tariff  to-day  is  on  the  average. 

Under  the  "national  policy''  tariffs,  a  new 
order  of  things  appeared  in  Canada.  The 
protected  industries  had  a  hothouse  growth. 
T'icn  to  the  aid  of  a  protective  tariff  was 
added  the  assistance  of  direct  bounties  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment to  certain  favored  industries.  All  these 
recipients  of  tariff  and  bounty  aid  banded 
together  to  "protect  their  interests." 

Thus  appeared  in  Canada  the  same  com- 
bined financial  and  political  forces  that 
during  the  like  period  developed  so  power- 
fully in  the  United  States. 


Except  for  a  brief  period  that  has  notls- 
ing  to  do  with  Canada's  tariflF  question,  tl» 
Liberal  party  was  in  the  minority  and  tbcrt- 
fore  was  "the  opposition"  until  1896.  1*. 
attacked  with  ever-increasing  wigoT  the 
* '  national  pohcy  "  of  protection .  This  culmi- 
nated in  the  famous  Liberal  conventicMi  a: 
Ottawa  in  1893,  which  adopted  an  hist<Kic 
platform  declaring  for  ultimate  free  trade 
with  the  world  and  immediate  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States. 

THE    LIBERALS    FOR   FREER    TR.\DE — 

The  Liberals  assailed  the  party  in  power 
as  having  been  insincere  in  its  promises  to 
secure  reciprocity — for  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  up  to  the  present  time  reci- 
procity has  been  a  part  of  the  creed  of  b<^ 
parties  in  Canada. 

Three  or  four  pilgrimages  to  Washington 
have  been  made  by  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Government  under  both  parties 
always  until  now  without  success.  Of  this 
issue  of  ultimate  free  trade  with  the  worid 
and  immediate  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  Laurier  became  the  soul  and  personi- 
fication. So  fierce  were  his  assaults  on  the 
**  national  policy,"  so  thrillingly  eloquent 
his  appeals  to  the  Canadian  people,  that  to 
this  day  Laurier's  campaign  is  spoken  of  as 
the  most  stirring  and  effective  ever  made  in 
the  history  of  the  Dominion. 

In  his  great  oration  at  the  Liberal  con- 
vention of  1893  he  exclaimed: 

I  call  upon  you  one  and  all  to  pronounce  at  once 
and  give  your  emphatic  support  to  the  proposition 
that  we  shall  never  rest  until  we  have  -wiped 
away  from  our  system  that  fraud  and  robber>' 
[protection]  under  which  Canadians  suffer.  .  .  . 
Our  policy  should  be  the  i>olicy  of  free  trade  such 
as  they  have  in  England.  .  .  .  The  circumstajices 
of  the  country  cannot  admit  at  the  present  of  that 
policy  in  its  entirety;  but  from  this  day  hencefor- 
ward it  should  be  the  goal  to  which  we  aspire.  ,  .  . 
From  this  moment  we  have  a  distinct  issue  ^4th 
the  party  in  power;  their  idea  is  protection,  our 
idea  is  free  trade. 

When  the  campaign  came  on  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  miide  speeches  all  over  the  Domimon 
of  which  the  following  from  his  fervid  appeal 
at  Winnipeg  is  an  example.  Speaking  there 
to  the  farmers  of  Manitoba,  he  said: 

We  stand  for  freedom.  I  denounce  the  polic>' 
of  protection  as  bondage — yea,  bondage;  I  refer  to 
bondage  in  the  same  manner  in  which  American 
slavery  was  bondage.  ...  In  the  same  manner 
people  of  Canada,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  especially,  are  toiling  for  a  master  vfho 
takes  .  .  .  away  a  very  large  |>crcentagc  of  j'our 
earnings  for  which  you  sweat  and  toil. 
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TyiToughout  all  this  really  wonderful  cam- 
ion the  general  issue  was  free  trade  versus 
ot:ection;  and  the  special  issue  was  reci- 
ooity  with  the  United  States.  And  on  these 
ro  issues  the  Liberal  party  won;  the  gov- 
nrnent  by  the  Conservative  party  was 
-ertlirown;  it  became  the  opp)osition;  and 
le  Liberal  party,  with  Laurier  at  its  head, 
?C3.me  "the  government"  of  Canada. 

BUT   PROTECTIONISTS   IN   OFFICE 

But  when  the  Liberal  party  came  to  revise 
le  tariff  it  found  that  it  could  reduce 
very  little.  So  considerable  by  this  time 
ad  become  the  protected  interests  that 
neir  pleas  had  to  be  heeded.  They  showed 
3  the  government  that  if  the  Canadian 
iriflf,  even  then  much  lower  than  the  Amer- 
::an  tariff,  was  still  further  reduced  or  wiped 
ut  altogether,  they  would  be  seriously  in- 
ured if  indeed  not  entirely  destroyed. 

*'  For,"  said  they,  **even  as  it  is,  American 
aanufacturers  can  get  into  the  Canadian 
narket  far  more  easily  than  we  can  get  into 
he  American  market ;  they  are  older,  richer, 
>etter  organized,  more  powerful  than  we. 
[f  you  cut  down  or  destroy  our  tariff,  we  are 
lelpless  before  them." 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
protective  tariff,  to  reduce  and  finally  abolish 
which  the  Liberal  party  had  made  success- 
ful war,  was  not  appreciably  interfered  with; 
Eind  the  Canadian  tariff  to-day,  after  sixteen 
years  of  Liberal  rule,  is  practically  as  high 
as  when  this  tariff  reform  party  came  into 
power  on  the  issue  of  ultimate  free  trade 
wdth  the  world  and  immediate  reciprocity 
wdth  the  United  States. 

Alore  than  this,  the  payment  of  bounties 
almost  may  be  said  to  have  grown  into  a 
system.  There  are  bounties  on  binding 
twine  and  steel  rods,  bounties  on  petroleum 
and  fish,  bounties  on  this  and  that. 

Even  the  patent  laws  were  changed  so  that, 
unless  the  article  produced  under  the  patent 
is  made  in  Canada,  the  patent  is  revoked. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Liberal  party  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  the  issue  which  gave  it 
political  life.  It  frankly  adopted  protection. 
In  all  justice  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  it  could  have  done  anything  else. 
So  that  in  Canada  to-day  both  parties  are 
protectionist  pdrties.  Protection  is  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  party  in  opposition 
and  the  adopted  poUcy  of  the  party  in  power. 
But  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is 
the  traditional  policy  of  both  parties  and 
now  is  offered  as  the  affirmative  policy  of 


the  Liberal  party.  It  is  that  party's  last 
effort  to  carry  out  one  important  platform 
and  campaign  pledge  by  which  it  came  into 
power. 

INTERESTS   OPPOSING  REaPROaTY 

But  the  associated  Canadian  interests 
which  have  grown  up  under  Canada  *s  mod- 
erate protective  tariff  are  opp)osed  to  reciproc- 
ity with  something  of  the  fierceness  with 
which  they  are  hostile  to  free  trade  itself. 
And  these  interests  are  very  powerful.  Their 
organized  effectiveness  in  politics  has  grown 
even  more  rapidly  than  their  financial 
strength.  It  is  said  that  the  combination  of 
industrial  capital  in  Canada  is  even  more 
perfect  than  in  the  United  States. 

Then,  too,  .as  every  one  knows,  Canada's 
banking  system  and  custom  have  woven 
Canadian  banks  into  the  structure  of  Cana- 
dian business,  and  Canadian  business  into  the 
structure  of  Canadian  banks  until  their  co- 
operation is  perhaps  more  perfect  than  in  any 
other  country.  Elsewhere  I  have  described 
with  minuteness  and  care  the  peculiar  inter- 
dependence of  Canadian  financial  and  indus- 
trial institutions.  Almost  in  a  legal  sense,  it 
may  be  said  that  every  Canadian  bank  is  a 
silent  partner  in  the  business  of  its  borrowing 
customers. 

The  Canadian  railroads,  which,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,  are  almost  entirely  three 
vast  systems,  traverse  the  Dominion  east  and 
west  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  only  natiu-al 
that  they  do  not  want  their  business  diverted 
southward. 

"Why,"  said  an  opponent  of  reciprocity, 
"if  reciprocity  passes,  the  great  and  ever- 
swelling  volume  of  grain  now  produced  and 
to  be  ever  increasingly  produced  in  our  enor- 
mous prairie  provinces,  will  begin  to  pour 
southward  into  and  through  the  United 
States.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  at  this 
moment  there  are  at  least  two  American  rail- 
ways waiting  at  the  border  to  throw  their 
right-of-way  men  and  construction  gangs  into 
Canada's  unrivaled  garden." 

It  is  said  that  the  entire  industrial,  finan- 
cial and  transportation  interests  of  Canada 
at  heart  are  against  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  The  banks,  of  course,  are 
saying  nothing — they  are  absolutely  silent. 
The  railroads  also  are  quiet— although  the 
master  railroad  mind  of  the  Dominion,  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  of«the  Canadian  Pacific, 
made  a  public  speech  against  reciprocity  very 
soon  after  this  now  famous  agreement  was 
announced. 
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And  while  Sir  WDliam  Van  Home  has  re- 
tired from  the  presidency  of  the  great  and 
eflScient  organization,  and  while  its  now  presi- 
dent, Sir  Thomas  G.  Shaughnessy,  at  once 
made  a  public  statement  that  Sir  William  Van 
Homers  speech  was  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  yet  no  man  in  Canada  doubts  that 
the  latter  expressed  the  unspoken  and  im- 
acted  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  railway 
interests  of  the  Dominion. 

But  the  manufacturing,  mining  and  other 
like  interests  are  neither  quiet  nor  restrained. 
They  are  bold,  outspoken,  aggressively  mili- 
tant, ceaselessly  active. 

Of  these,  many,  if  not  most,  who  hereto- 
fore have  supported  the  Liberal  government, 
and  particularly  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  have 
turned  against  both.  A  powerful  delegation 
of  men  formally  called  upon  the  Premier  and 
presented  their  remonstrances — and  these 
men  were  as  able  and  of  as  high  standing  as 
can  be  found  in  any  country. 

But  they  did  not  stop  with  their  protest  to 
the  government.  They  have  gone  to  the 
people.  They  are  flooding  Canada  with 
clever  arguments  well  stated.  Through  their 
influence  or  persuasion  influential  newspapers 
are  fighting  the  government  which  last  year 
they  were  supporting. 

And  back  of  this  numerous,  fearless  and  re- 
sourceful army  of  manufacturing,  mining  and 
other  like  interests,  is  the  silent  but  solid 
sympathy  of  the  banking  and  transportation 
interests.  From  the  practical  point  of  view 
this  means  very  much  in  Canadian  j)olicy. 

For  in  the  Dominion,  as  in  the  Republic, 
political  campaigns  require  a  golden  hand  as 
well  as  a  silver  tongue.  Campaign  funds 
flow  into  the  war  chests  of  Canadian  political 
parties  from  every  source  from  which  our 
American  p)olitical  parties  have  derived  finan- 
cial assistance  either  now  or  at  any  time  in 
the  past. 

The  most  startling  example  of  this  was  a 
single  contribution  of  $350,000  made  to  Sir 
Jolm  Macdonald's  campaign  fund  by  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  in  1872.  Another  illustration  is  the 
campaign  contributions  which  it  is  said,  and 
not  denied,  are  made  by  those  who  sell  sup- 
plies to  the  Great  Inter-Colonial  Railway 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment— and  that  means  by  the  party  in  power. 

But,  of  course,  as  in  every  country,  the  best 
sources  of  campaign  'contributions  are  the 
great  financial  interests  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  national  legislation  and  policies. 
In  Canada  these  are  against  reciprocity. 


Heretofore  if  these  interests  have  not  faesj 
supporters  of  the  pwirty  in  power,  they  at 
have  not  opposed  it.  Indeed,  many  1^ 
formed  men,  themselves  members  ol 
party  in  power,  declare,  and  I  have  not 
it  denied,  that  the  great  business  interests  1 
Canada  have  for  sixteen  years  suf^x^rted  ta 
Liberal  party  as  stanchly  as  they  foniek 
supp)orted  the  protectionist  party,  which  wt 
in  power  imtil  the  Liberal  party  ovatiHfi 
it  in  1896. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  dmot 
these  sixteen  years  the  opposition  has  bee 
wandering  in  a  financial  and  political  «§de'- 
ness  without  an  issue,  without  campiin 
funds  from  its  old-time  sources  of  s«5^. 
without  a  flake  of  golden  manna  fBlim%  hoc 
the  skies. 

But  now  at  last  the  opposition  has  aa  Bsst 
The  signs  portend  also  that  there  is  oeoc 
more  the  promise  if,  indeed,  not  the  prestocr 
of  that  financial  commissariat  which  the: 
politically  starving  troops  so  long  have  neeikc 
Before  them  at  last  appears  the  land  of  tbt 
politicians'  hearts'  desire  flowing  with  polit- 
ical milk  and  honey. 

And  so  it  is  that  in  fighting  for  reciprodn 
the  present  government  in  Canada  may  fiwi 
itself  fighting  for  its  life.  Why,  then,  did  the 
Canadian  Government  take  this  step? 

REASONS  FOR  LAURIER 's  ADVOCACY 

*'Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  most  sagadcwE 
statesman  Canada  has  yet  produced,"  saii 
one  of  his  devoted  followers.  "He  h*d 
everything  his  own  way.  The  <^>positioB 
was  so  puny  and  ineffective  as  to  be  con- 
temptible. There  was  not  even  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  any  rivalry  to  Sir  \WW 
Laurier,  not  only  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
but  as  the  supreme  leader  and  head  of  the 
Canadian  nation.  There  is  no  person  in 
Canada  who  compares  with  him,  not  only  «s 
a  statesman  and  a  humanist,  but  as  a  far- 
seeing,  resourceful  politician.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  he  ever  hazarded  this  ud- 
necessary  adventure." 

"But,"  said  another,  who  I  think  lookd 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
Canadian  Premier,  "he  did  it  just  be^us^ 
the  statesman  and  the  humanist  in  Sir  W 
frid  Laurier  is  greater  than  the  politician  in 
him.  He  did  it,  too,  because  he  is  a  man  0/ 
elemental  honor  and  before  his  career  closes 
he  wanted  to  redeem  at  least  one  of  the 
great  campaign  promises  to  the  pe<^ 
which  was  the  lever  that  lifted  him  to  hk 
commanding  position." 
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nis  latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the 
one.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  now  has 
Hed  the  biblical  span  of  human  life;  and 
is  as  strong  and  virile  as  a  man  of  fifty, 
in  the  course  of  nature  whatever  he  has 
io  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  wonderful 
er  must  be  undertaken  soon.  If  ever 
neant  to  strike,  this  is  the  time. 
eloved  by  the  whole  people,  his  genius 
ceded  even  by  his  enemies,  the  first  per- 
age  among  the  public  men  of  the  British 
ipire,  made  the  autocrat  of  his  party 
hout  his  asking  by  his  fervent  party  fol- 
ers  solely  because  of  his  great  combina- 
n  of  qualities;  and  in  addition  to  all  this 
L-ngthened  by  Canada *s  political  party 
tern.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  might  well  have 
1  eluded  that  he  easily  could  stamp  with 
*  seal  of  a  permanent  renown  his  years  of 
live  service  by  enacting  into  law  freer 
ide  relations  between  the  Canadian  and 
e  American  people. 

While  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  a  superb  p)oli- 
rian,  as  his  career  proves,  yet  he  is  more 
a  statesman  than  he  is  a  politician;  more 
a  humanist  than  either.  His  ideal  is  our 
vn  Lincoln.  There  is  much  of  the  dreamer 
the  make-up  of  this  uncommon  man  and 
3  unprejudiced  person  can  doubt  that  Lau- 
er's  dreams  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  the 
elf  are  of  his  fellow  man.  The  consensus  of 
pinion  is  that,  within  the  scope  of  his  place 
nd  opportimity,  Laurier  thinks  that  this 
reat  end  can  be  advanced,  so  far  as  his  own 
fforts  are  concerned,  by  beginning  closer 
rade  and  social  relations  between  the  Cana- 
iian  and  American  people,  who  in  everything 
Ise  are  so  near  akin. 

Then,  in  his  heart,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
hat  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  always  has  chafed 
it  his  powerlessness  tg  redeem  either  of  the 
:wo  great  fimdamental  campaign  pledges 
le  and  his  party  made  to  the  people  sixteen 
years  ago. 

And  so  he  was  justified  in  thinking  that 
now  was  the  time  to  redeem  one  of  them; 
now  the  time  to  put  the  hand  of  the  brother 
nation  into  that  of  the  other.  Those  who 
know  the  scope  of  Laurier's  thought  believe 
that  this  was  the  lofty  conception  in  Lau- 
rier's  mind  to  realize  which  he  believed  reci- 
procity a  beginning. 

Humanity  and  statesmanship  always  face 
those  banded  interests  of  greed  which  think 
much  of  the  present  and  little  of  the  future, 
all  of  themselves  and  little  of  mankind.  And 
it  b  just  this  which  confronts  reciprocity  in 
Canada. 

The  opposition  is  aided,  too,  by  a  senti- 


ment which  runs  back  to  the  unhappy  period 
when  our  States,  in  the  unwisdom  of  their 
newly  won  independence,  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  Loyalists  and  expelled  them  * 
from  our  country.  Practically  all  of  these 
Loyalists — and  there  were  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  them  all  told — went  to  Canada. 
They  were  among  the  strongest  characters  in 
the  American  colonies.  The  confiscation  of 
their  property  and  their  expulsion  from 
their  homes  caused  the  bitterness  which  we 
can  understand  if  we  will  imagine  ourselves 
in  a  like  case. 

THE    OLD    "loyalist"    FEELING 

This  resentment  has  been  cherished  from 
father  to  son  and  mother  to  daughter  to 
the  present  hour.  The  descendants  of  the  ( 
Loyalists  in  Canada  constitute  a  small  but 
able  and  determined  company  of  people 
scattered  all  over  the  Dominion.  And  al- 
most every  one  of  them  is  against  reciprocity 
because  of  this  inherited  antagonism  to  the 
United  States  and  this  ancient  loyalty  to  all 
things  British  which  almost  may  be  said  to 
be  a  religion  with  them.  Closer  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
mean  to  them  relations  less  close  between 
Canada  and  England. 

That  this  is  illogical,  imreasonable,  un- 
sound, untrue,  means  nothing  to  this  other- 
wise most  admirable  element  of  Canadian 
people — for  with  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  inheritance  and  passion.  But 
it  is  an  influence  in  the  present  conflict.  It 
is  an  injection  of  the  element  of  idealism 
into  an  otherwise  purely  sordid  and  practical 
resistance  to  reciprocity — a  fantastic,  absurd 
idealism,  if  you  ^vill,  but  a  genuine  and  earn- 
est idealism  nevertheless. 

THE    "annexation**    BUGBEAR 

It  is  this  group  of  Canadian  citizenship 
that  takes  first  alarm  at  any  suggestion  of 
annexation.  On  Canada's  walls  the  Cana- 
dian Imperialist  is  ever  on  guard,  a  vigilant 
sentry,  scanning  the  horizon  through  the 
glasses  of  a  nervous  apprehension,  discover- 
ing even  in  the  harmless  agent  of  commerce 
the  disguised  spy  of  political  union  with  the 
American  Republic. 

Of  course  there  is  now  no  even  remote 
possibility  of  these  two  {>eoples  becoming  one 
nation  under  a  single  flag,  much  as  that  event 
would  make  for  the  welfare  of  Canadians  and 
Americans  alike,  happy  as  that  circumstance 
would  be  for  the  glory  of  our  race  and  the 
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peace  progress  of  the  world.  But  it  is  no 
longer  a  prospect — it  is  but  a  dim  and  vanish- 
ing memory.  Yet  if  anything  could  call  that 
memory  back  and  make  it  a  living  force,  it 
will  be  the  prevention  of  closer  trade  and 
social  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  That  Canadian  who  opposes 
reciprocity  on  the  absurd  groimd  of  p>ossible 
ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  States 
is  in  reality  the  most  effective  force  for 
annexation. 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE   WEST 

For,  as  everybody  knows,  Fate  has  divided 
Canada  into  a  western  wing  and  an  eastern 
wing  by  a  vast  and  elemental  decree  of  na- 
ture. In  the  eastern  half  of  Canada  are  lo- 
cated all  of  the  manufacturing  and  large 
mining  activities  of  the  Dominion.  In  that 
comparatively  small  section  which  includes 
the  cities  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  beats  the 
financial,  commercial  and,  speaking  in  the 
narrow  senses  industrial  heart  of  Canada. 

The  great  distinctively  farming  and  grain- 
producing  regions  of  the  Dominion  are  in  what 
are  called  the  ** prairie  provinces."  This 
almost  limitless  agricultural  region  sweeps 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
and  from  the  American  boundary  north  to 
the  land  of  perpetual  snows. 

Between  these  two  divisions  of  Canada, 
separating  them  by  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  stretches  that  waste  of  rock,  water, 
morass  and  unuseful  timber  which  has  been 
the  perplexity  and  the  problem  of  Canadian 
engineers,  thinkers  and  statesmen. 

Into  this  western  agricultural  region  are 
pouring  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Canadian 
immigrants.  Pr^'^tically  every  one  of  the 
scores  of  thousai  -is  of  American  immigrants 
to  Canada  have  gone  there  rather  than  to 
the  eastern  division,  and  will  continue  to 
go  there  in  rapidly  multiplying  numbers.  It 
is  conceded  that  a  very  few  years  will  give 
these  "prairie  provinces"  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  Canadian  nation. 

And  the  people  of  these  pro\inces  need 
closer  trade  with  the  Republic  from  which 
most  of  them  will  have  come.  Already  their 
social  relations  exclusively  are  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  immediately 
adjoins  them  on  the  south.     Their  current 


literature — magazines  and  the  like — almost 
exclusively  is  American.  A  baseball  game  b 
Winnipeg  never  is  between  a  Montral  asc 
Winnepeg  team,  but  with  a  team  froa  Sc 
Paul  or  Minneapolis. 

When  these  western  Canadians  W^  - 
vacation  or  a  visit  they  do  not  go 
dred  or  two  thousand  miles  to  see  tlidBi 
Canadians  in  Ontario  or  Quebec  or 
time  Provinces.  They  merely  step  aoMitlr 
international  boundary  into  Minnesoli^  D: 
kota  or  Montana. 

The  enrichment  of  the  manufactung  se-j 
other  interests  fifteen  himdred  and  Ui0tkc 
sand  miles  east  of  them,  is  less  than  WtHkz 
to  these  western  Canadians.  Thia  h  tr& 
even  of  the  pure-blooded  Englishmen  iMBBt!) 
from  the  mother  country. 

**Why  should  we  care  for  those  OnUn 
manufacturers — we  never  see  them?  '^^ 
should  we  be  taxed  to  make  them  rich?''  sai: 
just  such  an  Englishman  who  has  made  orx 
of  the  "prairie  provinces "  his  home,  spcakicz 
to  a  fellow  Canadian  from  one  of  the  caster: 
provinces  who  was  \dsiting  this  western  regioc 

So  if  the  banded  powers  of  finance  and  senti- 
ment should  defeat  reciprocity  with  the  Unittc 
States,  it  well  may  be  that  forces  may  be  stt 
in  motion  making  for  the  very  end  which 
Canada  as  a  nation  wishes  to  avoid. 

Thus  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  in  Canada- 
one  great  wing  of  the  Dominion  earnestly  y 
reciprocity,  another  as  fervently  against  ir 
Party  tradition  is  for  it;  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions against  it.  Humanity  and  dtiar- 
ship  for  it;  the  financial  interests  and  pracu 
cal  pohtics  against  it. 

Ajid  this  one  final  thing:  whereas  those  ii 
the  geographical  wing  of  Canada  which  b  fu 
reciprocity  are  comparatively  imorganized. 
the  interests  in  that  wing  of  Canada  which  is 
against  reciprocity  are  perfectly  organized. 
In  this  situation  ail  students  of  p>olitics  knuw 
what  the  outcome  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  party  discipline  which  in  Canada  is  more 
perfect  than  in  any  other  country. 

Yes,  and  this  final  human  fact  which  nuf 
save  the  day  in  Canada  for  this  policy— the 
courage,  resourcefulness  and  amazing  per- 
sonality of  Canada's  grand  old  man  who  witi 
his  ripe  and  practised  wisdom  has  ventured 
his  accumulated  career  and  political  life  o* 
this  hazard. 


THE  HFTH  AVENUE  FRONT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  UBRARY.  BETWEEN  FORTIETH  AND 
FORTY-SECOND  STREETS.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  OPENED  ON  MAY  23 

(Canrere  and  Hastings,  architects) 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 


^OW  that  the  New  York  Public  Library 
^^  has  been  moved  into  sumptuous  quar- 
ers  representing  the  most  modern  of  library 
onveniences,  now  that  it  has  left  behind  it 
»uildings  representing  old  equipment  and 
Id  methods,  it  is  well  to  take  an  inventory 
•f  its  history,  of  its  growth,  and  of  its  con- 
en  ts.  The  marble  home  of  the  New  York 
^ublic  Library  will  house  a  larger  institution 
ban  that  which  moved  from  the  old  Astor 
ind  Lenox  sites,  and  being  given  room  to 
^\pand,  it  will  now  have  better  opportunity 
o  impress  the  public  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
:he  sixth  or  seventh  library  in  the  world  as 
-cgards  size. 

The  Astor  Library  was  founded  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,  whose  ambition  was  to  give 
some  such  educational  gift  to  the  city.  In 
1854,  therefore,  after  he  had  given  $150,000 
for  a  building  and  $250,000  for  books,  the 
library  was  formally  opened.  Astor's  friend 
and  adviser  in  this  adventure  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  who  was  sent  to  Europe  in 
the  interest  of  the  institution,  and  was  made 
its  first  head.  While  all  these  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  Astor's  private  secretary, — 
none  other  than  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, —  to- 
gether with  Washington  Irving,  did  much  to 
further  the  enterprise;    in   fact,   when   the 


first  Board  of  Trustees  was  formed,  Irving 
served  as  its  president. 

These  two  details  alone  would  suggest  the 
literary  atmosphere  which  surrounded  New 
York's  reference  library  during  the  early 
years  of  its  growth.  Among  the  frequenters 
of  the  old  Astor  building  were  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Willis,  Motley,  and 
Sumner,  while  up  among  the  book-stacks,  in 
alcoves  reserved  only  for  the  most. privileged 
of  students,  might  be  seen  the  familiar 
figures  of  Bancroft  and  Von  Hoist,  in  seats 
later  occupied  by  Roosevelt  and  Mahan. 

The  library  began  with  about  90,000  vol- 
umes, a  large  collection  for  that  day.  But 
while  in  1854  it  was  considered  modern,  there 
was  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
local  papers  that  so  valuable  a  collection  of 
books  should  be  housed  in  a  building  so 
largely  composed  of  wood,  instead  of  iron. 

In  1858  the  work  of  supplying  the  public 
with  books  had  so  far  increased  as  to  make 
welcome  the  gift  of  a  second  buDding, 
$250,000  being  supplied  by  William  B.  Astor, 
who  likewise  made  pro\asion  in  his  will  for 
further  purchases  of  books  to  the  value  of 
$200,000.  The  third  building,  given  by  John 
Jacob  Astor  III,  was  erected  in  1881.  These 
three  were  not  separate,  but  formed  a  unit. 
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But  there  were  other  forces  begiiiniQgtik 
felt  which  suggested  the    possibiitfRMf  > 


THE  OLD  ASTOR  UBRARY,  FOR  MORE  THAN  HALF  A  CEN- 
TURY ONE  OF  NEW  York's  literary  landmarks 
(The  removal  of  books  and  pamphlets   fixmi  this  ancient 
treasure-house  to  the  new  Fifth  Avenue  building 
was  begun  in  April  last) 

But  in  the  meantime  New  York  life  under- 
went a  material  alteration,  and  with  the 
increase  of  the  volumes  in  the  library  came  a 
growth  in  the  scope  of  literary  work,  coin- 
cident with  a  change  in  library  methods. 


larger  public  library  for  tli^  dtf  ^feHjMil 
afforded  by  the  Astor  Foundaticfli.  Jp%&l 
the  Lenox  Library  was  founded, 
Samuel  J.  TOden,  Presidential 
1876,  died,  leaving  in  trust  about  fo 
of  his  fortune  for  tihe  erection  oi  a  freel 
and  reading  room  for  the  people  of  NewTdL  | 
John  Bigelow  was  presulent   €A  this  InsL  I 
The  Tilden  will  was  contested  by  idatrn^  \ 
and  after  long  litigation  a  compromist  vi' 
reached  by  which  $2,000,000  ifras  made  avsr 
able  for  library  purposes. 

In  1887  there  was  some  talk  of 
the  historic  City  Hall  from  its 
in  Park  Row  to  a  more  central 
Mr.  Bigelow,  who  was  already^ 
the  site  of  the  old  reservoir  on  ~^ 
Street  as  suitable  for  the  Tiid^ 
offered  to  negotiate  with  the  city  \ 
bination  of  interests. 

This  was  the  foreshadowed  out 
present  "New  York  Public  Libr 
Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations," 
Bigelow  as  president  of  the  Board  of! 


A  REAR  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  UBRARY 

(The  slitlike  apertures  admit  light  to  the  book-stacks) 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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(This  view  shows  less  than  half  the  room,  which  is  nearly  joo  feet  long) 


It  is  thus  readily  seen  how  naturally  the  pub- 
lic interest  later  called  for  a  consolidation  of 
those  large  library  forces  in  New  York — 
forces  which  would  work  to  greater  advan- 
tage under  one  head  and  under  one  roof.  In 
1895,  therefore,  the  union  of  the  three  foun- 
dations was  effected. 

Two  years  thereafter  the  city  agreed  to  give 
a  site,  stipulating  that  in  the  building  there 
should  be  a  circulating  department,  and  that 
the  public  should  be  admitted  in  the  even- 
ings as  well  as  on  Sunday  afternoons.  After 
an  open  competition  among  architects,  the 
plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Carrere  and 
Hastings  were  adopted  and  in  1809  the  old 
reservoir,  built  of  solid  masonry  as  early  as 
1837,  was  demolished. 

But  the  growth  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  meant  something  more  than  the 
erection  of  a  great  building.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  reading  public,  there  came  a 
greater  need  for  a  circulating  system,  which 
would  allow  of  the  use  of  books  outside  of  the 
library  building.  Both  the  Astor  and  the 
Lenox  were  reference  libraries.    Slowly  there 


developed  throughout  the  city  a  number  of 
independent  collections  which  became  public 
in  so  far  as  they  were  granted  a  slight  ap- 
propriation from  the  State.  The  munificent 
gift  of  Andrew^  Carnegie's  $5,000,000,  assured 
the  erection  of  sixty  branch  library  build- 
ings, for  which  the  city  contributes  sites  and 
means  of  support. 

Thus,  with  the  consolidation  of  the  big 
reference  libraries  came  a  corresponding 
union  of  the  circulating  libraries  in  the  city, 
which  can  boast,  for  the  ending  of  the  year 
iQio,  of  a  total  circulation  of  7,506,976  vol- 
umes. In  equipment,  these  libraries  are 
thoroughly  modern.  Not  only  does  each 
branch  library  contain  a  reference  collection 
sufficiently  adequate  to  meet  average  re- 
search, but  the  children's  department  has 
giown  to  such  proportions  that  the  circula- 
tion, in  1 9 10,  of  children's  books  as  a  class  set 
apart  from  the  adult  department,  amounted 
to  2,645,708  volumes.  Another  significant 
phase  of  the  circulation  .work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  system  of  traveling  libraries, — a  sys- 
tem that  threads  the  city  to  the  remotest 
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]>uildings  were  loni;  since  autgromi    1j 
largely  due  to  the  unceasing 
John  S.  Billings,  the  pr^ienl 
the  building  on  Fifth    Avernic 
second  Street  has  actually  mai 
a  lajjse  of  twelve  years.      And 
cbms  of  a  public  work  of  tbi^ 
inevitable,  there  is  no  doubt  ihal,  fa 
New    York  may   now    boas^t   of  I 
library  w^ith  the  latest  cH^uipnuaiU  ii 
e\ery  facility  for  ejttensive  rEScaidl* 
In  general,  the  buiJdini^  is  of  iht 
snnce  style,  adapted  to   modem 


ENTRANCE    DETAIL 


points  of  the  suburbs,  supplying  small  col- 
lections of  books  to  groups  of  people  desiring 
to  do  special  studying  or  particular  reading. 
By  this  system,  during  1910,  there  were  cir- 
culated 1,189,118  volumes. 

With  this  increase  in  library  work,  it  is 
small   wonder   that    the   Astor   and   Lenox 


% 

• 

\% OTHER    liALLWAY    Vm^ 


ENTRANCE    HALLWAY 


A  structure  of  this  character  should  be  ^ 
signed  primarily  to  meet  the  special  ^^ 
poses  for  which  it  is  erected.  Its  expanse  oi 
Vermont  marble,  its  carved  paneling,  itj 
domestic  and  foreign  marbles  for  intcrntf 
decoration,  its  richly  stuccoed  ceilings,  ii« 
bronze  brackets  and  flagpoles — all  these, 
while  enhancing  the  ornamental  charadtf 
of  the  library,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essential  utility  of  the  place.  The  questioo 
is  whether  the  rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  every  means  for  quick  service  and  for 
ready  access  to  the  shelves. 

These  conditions  the  architects  seem  to 
have  met.  On  the  top  floor  of  this  f<Hir* 
storied  library  is  the  main  reading  room,  ^' 
tending  almost  the  length  of  two  dty  blode. 
and  furnished  with  the  latest  devices  in  elf- 
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THE  "AMERICAN  HISTORY"  READING  ROOM.  WITH  CAPACITY  FOR  20.000  VOLUMES 
(The  New  York  Public  Library's  collections  in  the  field  of  American  history  are  unsurpassed) 


itors,  pneumatic  tubes,  and  telephones, 
>r  instant  communication  with  the  stacks 
id  with  rooms  containing  special  collections, 
he  main  book-shelves  are  immediately  be- 
eath  this  sumptuous  room — seven  levels, 
llowing  of  sixty- three  mOes  of  book  space, 
adjoining  this  reading  room  is  the  catalogue 
ection,  with  its  six  thousand  card  drawers. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  library  as  far  as  refer- 
nce  work  is  concerned ;  for  not  only  will  the 
cader  be  able  to  place  his  hand  upon  any 
)ook  the  library  contains,  but,  by  means  of 
he  "union"  feature,  he  will  be  able  to  locate 
volumes  in  other  libraries,  which  are  not 
rontained  in  this. 

Through  spacious  halls,  rich  in  tone  and 
almost  severe  in  lines,  one  is  carried  to  the 
^pecial  departments  —  technical  and  artis- 
tic; along  corridors  monastic  in  depth  to 
reading  rooms  set  aside  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  into  galleries  for  pictures  and 
prints.  In  the  basement  is  a  model  children's 
department;  on  the  same  floor  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  training  school,  and  for 
a  printing  plant  for  library  publications. 
The  modem  conception  of  the  library  as  a 
business  necessitates  advertising  in  order  to 
reach  the  varied  interests  of  a  democratic 
reading  public.  Book  lists  for  free  distribu- 
tion are  compiled,  and  by  these  suggestive 
n^eans,  the  library  is  able  to  indicate  its  full 
resources. 
In  this  spacious  building  the  "New  York 


Public  Library:  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 
Foundations"  was  opened  to  the  people  on 
May  23.  What  does  it  contain  in  the  way  of 
special  literary  richness?  The  Lenox  Library 
brings  to  Forty-second  Street  its  invaluable 
group  of  Americana,  enriched  by  Bancroft 
manuscripts  and  notes.  This  collection  also 
includes  volumes  of  music  bequeathed  by 
J.  W.  Drexel  in  1888,  as  well  as  departments 
for  prints,  genealogies,  and  maps.  In  other 
words,  the  Lenox  Library,  when  it  existed 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy-first  Street, 
was  richer  than  the  Astor  in  American 
history,  law,  music.  Bibles,  medicine,  maps, 
and  Shakespeariana.  In  manuscripts  like- 
wise it  was  more  distinctive,  ha\dng,  as  well, 
special  editions  of  Miltonia,  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  "Don  Quixote." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Lenox  brings  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  an  exceptional 
collection  of  books  and  paintings  from  the 
estate  of  Robert  L.  Stuart,  bequeathed  by 
his  widow  in  1892  on  the  condition  that  it 
be  individualized  always,  and  that  it  should 
remain  closed  on  Sundays.  Among  the  can- 
vasses are  to  be  mentioned  those  by  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Corot,  Bouguereau,  Detaille,  Ge- 
r6me,  George  Inness,  Meissonier,  Troyon 
and  Vibert.  A  Gobelin  tapestry  likewise 
should  be  counted  among  the  Stuart  treas- 
ures. 

These  are  further  enhanced  by  the  Lenox 
collections  which  were  brought  together  by 
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THE    UACA/JMi;    KUOM    tip    Till,    MW    VuRK 
JTUUi;    LiBHAHV 

(TKe  (itftury  receives  bIjoiiI  TOtW)  cutrf  nt  ppnrj*lttiitB  and  litun 

^H^oo  bound   vnlutUKS  of  iifrioJicwl   littf^turc;  tme- 

bdf  of  the  library's;  nurLhriaiii^  fund  is  devoleLJ 

ici  tliii  pLJrp*i*e  I 


Jiimes  Lenax,  the  f<mmier — itwch 
iis  those  by  Sir  Joshu:i  Rcynold^t ' 
Copley,  Gainsborough,  Landseer. 
in  other  words,  the  Nt?H   ^ 
liniry,  through  the  consaJM 
an  art  cot  lection  whidi  will  ?^]iuw  tin 
ad\'untage  in  the  new  galk-ric:; 
that  purpose. 

In  the  Astor  Library,  the 
tions  were  many;  Wiiliam  B*  Astcc 
fund  in  1853  for  techmcal  wi>r* 
inj^  to  s]3ecialize  in  Hi-hrc**. 
Russian  Hterature  will  find  rkii  pw 
increased  by  such  gifts  a.^  that  ttiAiicI 
H .  Sch i  (T .   I  n  Ame ric;i n  h hU  iry ,  the  i 
[wst-revolutionary  pcricKLs  were  iuc 
the  Emmet  and  Bancroft  ccillccilci 
as  by  those  volumes  from  the  F< 
which  specialized  in  litcralufe 
the  Constitution, 

The    Tilden    Trust    included 
bcK)ks  on  political  parties  and   < 
Fn  other  words,  there  arc  few  riili' 
Collections  than  that  contained  ui  i^j 
York  Public  Library.    Tlie  move  h 
A^tor  and  from  the  J>onox  buiidtni^ 
abied  these  books,  here taf ore  mi  #&(] 
and  divided  for  lack  nf  s|)a<ie,  lo  W  a^acttil 
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RCX)F  READING  ROOM  OF  THE  RIVINGTON  STREET  BRANCH  UBRARY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(This  is  one  of  the  East  Side  libraries  largely  patronized  by  children) 


1  their  proper  grouping.  Now  for  the  first 
Lme,  in  new  quarters,  the  general  public  will 
ealize  what  a  wealth  of  material  is  stored  in 
he  department  of  public  documents,  how 
omplete  the  newspaper  files  are  as  well  as 
he  current  periodicals,  how  suggestive  the 
nanuscript  collections  are.  The  opening  of 
he  new  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  really 
he  opening  of  the  rich  resources  buried 
rieretofore  in  quarters  dark  and  dingy  and 
:)ld-fashioned. 

There  are  invaluable  specimens  of  books 
which  in  themselves  represent  history,  such 
as  block  books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
Gutenberg  Bible,  examples  of  Caxton's  art, 
a  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  and  first  edi- 
tions of  varying  values.  Such  examples 
make  of  the  Public  Library  a  museum  as 
well  as  a  useful  institution.  But  rich  as  it  is 
in  sp)ecial  collections,  a  reference  library  is 
in  constant  need  of  endowment  to  keep  pace 
^ith  progress  as  well  as  to  bring  to  it  treas- 
ures constantly  put  up)on  the  market.  It  is 
not  enough,  for  example,  that  the  library 
possesses   the   excellent   Beck  collection   of 


American  plays,  but  the  theatrical  profession 
should  see  that  a  fund  is  established  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  a  dramatic  collection 
which  is  needed. 

In  its  present  position  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  New  York  Public  Library  will  be 
greatly  reinforced  by  the  close  proximity  of 
law,  engineering,  and  medical  libraries.  The 
Public  Library  is  further  assisted  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  city  there  exist  the  libraries 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  and  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  While  these  will  not 
relieve  the  Public  Library  from  the  necessity 
of  having  adequate  books  on  these  subjects, 
they  will  at  least  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  Public  Library  to  attempt  to  outrival 
them  in  completeness.  Reciprocity  among 
American  libraries  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule. 

The  equipment  of  the  library  being  what 
it  is,  the  chief  concern  will  now  be  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  run.  The  size  of  the  new  build- 
ing necessitates  a  larger  force — some  250 
persons  being  detailed  at  present  to  cater  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.     Efl5ciency  is  the 
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watchword  of  all  public  service,  and  the 
success  of  the  new  building  will  depend  upon 
this-  Dr.  Billings  has  had  a  long  tenure  of 
service  in  the  library  world.  After  his  ca- 
reer in  tJie  army  as  a  surgeon,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  the  development  of  the  library  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  in  Washington,  which 
became  under  his  direction  the  third  largest 
collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  bibliographical  work.  Then 
he  became  identified  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  the  building  for  which 
he  planned  himself.  When  he  was  called  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  in  1896^  as  the 
successor  of  a  line  that  included  Cogswell  j 
Schroedcr,  Stra/^nirhy,   Brevoori,  Saunders, 


and  LitUej  of  the  Astor  Library^  and  Sli 

Alii  bone,  and  Eamcs,  of  the  Lcfio\  Llf 
began  to  modernize  the  m^utuliociH 
years  ago  Dr,  Billings  called  to  his 
the  experience  of  Mr,  Edwm  H 
whose  executi\'e  and   bu^esi^ 
brought  the  Pittsburg  Library* 
high  point  of  efficiency,     hi  ihc  i 
made  by  the  director  it  was  shown  uu 
was  a  decrease  of  desk  appllc^isiU  i^j-f 
Undoubtedly  this  was  due  to  the  £*^ 
there  were  insufficient  accattuitodAliMf^: 
those  wishing  to  carrj^  on  libra r>- 
If  statistics  mean  anything,  ihc 
larger  quarters  should  iocicase  the  riu 
of  readers. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASS  WORK  IN  THE  TOMPKINS  SQUARE  BRANCH  UBRARY.  NEW  YORK  CFFY 

(The  library  system  cooperates  with  the  public  schools  in  the  work  of  instruction) 


W«»«tot,  1911.  by  The  l^tnot  Publishing  Co. 

A   VOLUNTEER  COMPANY  aHIRD  CONNECTICUT  INFANTRY)  IN  CAMP  NEAR  WASHINGTON 

FHE  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIER  OF   1861 

BY  GENERAL  CHARLES  KING,  U.  S.  V. 

(This  is  the  sixth  in  our  anniversary  series  of  Civil  War  articles.  The  pictures,  with  the  exception 
)f  the  last,  have  been  taken  from  the  collection  of  war-time  photographs  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
■  The  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  the  first  volume  of  which  came  from  the  press  last 
nonth.    The  Editor.) 


T  TNION  men  wore  anxious  faces  early  in 
the  spring  of   1861.     For  months  the 
newspapers  had  been  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  seizure  of  Government  forts  and  arsenals 
all  over  the  South.     State  after  State  had 
seceded,  and  the  New  York  Tribune,  edited 
by  Horace  Greeley,  had  bewildered  the  North 
and  encouraged  the  South  by  declaring  that 
if  the  latter  desired  to  set  up  a  government  of 
its  own  it  had  every  moral  right  to  do  so. 
The  little  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  threatened  by  a  superior  force 
and  powerless  against  land  attack,  had  spiked 
its  guns  on  Christmas  night,  in  i860,  and 
pulled  away  for  Sumter,  perched  on  its  islet 
of  rocks  a  mile  from  shore,  hoisted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  there,  in  spite  of  pitiful 
numbers,  with  a  Southern-bom  soldier  at  its 
head,  practically  defied  all  South  Carolina. 
The  Star  of  the  West  had  been  loaded  with 
soldiers  and  supplies  at  New  York,  and  sent 
to  Sumter's   relief.     Then  South  Carolina,* 
duly  warned,  had  manned  the  guns  of  Morris 


Island  and  driven  her  back  to  sea.  Not  con- 
tent with  that.  South  Carolina,  the  envy  of 
an  applauding  sisterhood  of  Southern  States, 
had  planted  batteries  on  every  point  wuthin 
range  of  Sumter.  All  the  North  could  see 
that  its  fate  was  sealed,  and  no  one,  when  the 
first  of  April  came,  could  say  just  how  the 
North  would  take  it. 

The  second  week  settled  the  question. 
With  one  accord  on  April  12,  the  Southern 
gims  opened  on  the  lone  fortress  and  its  puny 
force.  The  next  day,  with  the  flagstaff  shot 
away  and  the  interior  of  tlie  fort  all  ablaze, 
the  casemates  thick  with  blinding  smoke, 
with  no  hope  from  friends,  the  gallant  garri- 
son could  ask  only  the  mercy  of  the  foes,  and 
it  was  given  willingly — the  soldier's  privilege 
of  saluting  his  colors  and  marching  out  with 
the  honors  of  war. 

And  then  the  North  awoke  in  earnest.  In 
one  day  the  streets  of  New  York  City,  all 
seeming  apathy  the  day  before,  blazed  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  color.    The  Stars  and  Stripes 
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Ac  and  ^m 


were  flung  to  the  breeze  from  every  staff  and  tonicd  to  the  saddle  and  the  use  of  arm* 

halyard;  the  hues  of  the  Union  flamed  on  North  had  but  a  handful.  The  > 
every  breast.  The  transformation  was  a  many  soldier  schools;  the  North*  < 
mar\Tl  There  was  but  one  topic  on  every  West  Point,  had  but  one  worlhy  tb^ 
tongue,  but  one  thought  in  every  heart:  The  Ev^en  as  late  as  the  winter  of  i^bQ  juod 
flag  had  been  downed  in  Charleston  Harbor;  j'oung  men  in  New  York,  taking 
the  long'threatened  secession  had  begun;  the  far-seeing  elders  and  assembJing 
very  Capitol  at  Washington  was  endangered;  were  rebuked  by  >nsiting  t**^L  _ 
the  President  at  last  had  spoken,  in.  a  demand  bade  thera  wast^  no  time  in  silJy  \^ 
for  75,000  men,  **The  da>^  of  barbaric  l)ait]e  an 

Not  until  aroused  by  the  echo  of  the  guns  said  they.     "The  g^^uxl  rit-njtc  of  tbr  Ai 
at  Sumter  could  or  would  the  people  believe  people  will  ever  stand  between  iv-  *^*-* 
the  South  in  deadly  earnest.    The  press  and  to  arms.'*    The  ominou^s  niml>l 
the  projihets  had  not  half  prepared  them.   coJa,  Augusta,  Bafitm  Ftoui^c^ 
Southern  sympathizers  had  been  numerous  tonio  meant  nothing  to  ihc^^  l»i 
and  aj^gressive,  and  when  the  very  heads  of  ers;  it  took  the  thundercbqn>f  >i 
the  Government  at  Washington  were  unrc-  them.     It  took  the  sudden  ami 
sentful  of  repeated  violation  of  Federal  right 
and  authority^  what  could  be  expected  of  a 
[)€ople  reared  only  in  the  paths  of  peace? 
The  military  spirit  had  long  been  dominant 
in  the  South  and  correspiindingly  dormant  in 


U^'  t-   Vr. 


uprising  of  April  15  to  br^r- 
confident  backers  of  the  S^^^uh 
w^ th  an  astou  nthng  fact*  Like  a  ^t<\ 
the  North  liad  lain,  oblivl-^^*^  »^»  '  ^ 
affront,  indignity,  until,  ov 


the  North.  The  South  was  full  of  men  accus-  temptuous,  the  ft>eman  sbiJMn.i 


Loi»\ri^lil  l"A)<.  J*y  l-..Uara  Urui 


THE  FIRST  MINNESOTA  VOLUNTEERS 


(In  spite  of  the  distance  from  the  scat  of  war.  this  reRiment  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  front.      It  gave  a  good  »cv^'^- 
of  itself  at  Bull  Run  and  later  sustained  a  record  tor  conspK-uous  bravery,  notably  in  its  famous  charge  on  the  secow 
day  at  Gettysburg.     This  photograph  was  taken  at  Fort  Snelling  just  before  the  regiment  left  for  the  war) 
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f^OWD  GATHERING  FOR  A  GREAT  UNION  MEETING.  IN  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK.  APRIL  20.  1861 

(The  statue  of  Washington  is  in  the  foreground,  the  Everett  House  in  the  distance) 


cross  the  placid,  slumbering  face,  and  was 
mazed  at  the  result.  The  old  New  York 
[otel,  for  months  previous  the  rendezvous  of 
throng  of  Southern  folk,  for  weeks  the  scene 
f  self-gratulation  and  rejoicing,  on  a  sudden 
rew  hushed  and  still,  and  listened  behind 
rai^Ti  blinds  to  the  mighty  clamor  on  the 
treets  without,  telling  the  world  the  North 
-as  aroused  at  last. 
Seventy-five  thousand  men  needed  at  once! 
-the  active  militia  called  instantly  to  the 
rent!  Less  than  fifteen  thousand  regulars, 
cattered  far  and  wide — many  of  them  in 
Texas,  but  mainly  on  the  Indian  frontier — 
ould  the  nation  muster  in  gathering  toils, 
kiany  a  Southern-bom  officer  had  resigned 
nd  joined  the  forces  of  his  native  State,  but 
he  rank  and  file,  horse,  foot  and  gimners. 


stood  sturdily  to  their  colors.  Still,  these  tried 
and  disciplined  men  were  few  and  far  between. 

Utterly  unprepared  for  war  of  any  kind,  the 
Union  leaders  found  themselves  forced  to 
improvise  an  army  to  defend  their  seat  of 
government — itself  on  Southern  soil,  and 
compassed  by  hostile  cities.  The  new  flag  of 
the  seceding  States  was  flaunted  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  full  view  of  the  unfinished  dome  of 
the  capitol.  The  colors  of  the  South  were 
openly  and  defiantly  worn  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  barring  the  way  of  the  would-be 
rescuers. 

The  veteran  Virginian,  General  Winfield 
Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Army, 
had  gathered  a  few  light  guns  in  Washington. 
His  soldierly  assistant.  Colonel  Charles  P. 
Stone,  had  organized,  from  department  clerks 
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and  others,  the  first  armed  body  of  volunteers 
for  the  defense  of  the  threatened  center,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  first-named  was 
superseded  as  too  old,  the  second  imprisoned 
as  too  Southern — an  utterly  baseless  charge. 
The  one  hope  to  save  the  capital  lay  in  the 
swift  assembly  of  the  Eastern  militia,  and  by 
the  night  of  April  15  th  the  long  roll  was 
thundering  from  the  walls  of  every  city  ar- 
mory. From  Boston  Common  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  loyal  States  were  wiring 
assurance  of  support. 

And  that  night  the  muster  began,  Massa- 
chusetts promptly  rallying  her  old  -line  militia 
in  their  quaint,  high-topped  shakos  and  long 
gray  overcoats — the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Regi- 
ments mustering  at  once.  New  York  City 
was  alive  with  eager  but  untried  soldiery. 
First  and  foremost  stood  her  famous  Seventh, 
the  best  blood  and  most  honored  names 
prominent  in  its  ranks.  The  old  armory  at 
the  foot  of  Third  avenue  could  not  contam 
the  crowds  that  gathered.  Close  at  hand 
mustered  the  Seventy-first — the  "American 
Guard"  of  the  ante-bellum  days.  But  a  few 
streets  away,  with  Center  Market  as  a  nu- 
cleus, other  throngs  were  cheering  about  the 
hall  where  Michael  Corcoran,  suspended  but 
the  year  before  because  his  Irishinen  would 
not  parade  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  now  besieged  by  fellow  countrymen, 
eager  to  go  with  him  and  his  gallant  SLxty- 
ninth.  Four  blocks  farther,  soon  to  be  led  by 
Cameron,  brother  to  the  Pennsylvania  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Highlanders  were  forming  to 
the  skirl  of  the  piper  and  under  the  banner  of 
the  Seventy-ninth.  West  of  Broadway,  Le- 
Gal  and  DeTrobriand  were  welcoming  the 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen  who  made  up  the  old 
"red-legged  Fifty-fifth,"  while,  less  noisily, 
yet  in  strong  numbers,  the  Eighth,  the 
Twelfth  and  in  Brooklyn  the  Fourteenth, 
were  flocking  to  their  armories  and  listening 
with  bated  breath  to  the  latest  news  and 
orders  from  Washington. 

Orders  came  soon  enough.  First  to  march 
from  the  metropolis  for  the  front  was  New 
York*s  soldierly  Seventh,  striding  down  Broad- 
way through  countless  multitudes  of  cheering 
citizens,  its  splendid  band  almost  unheard 
through  the  volume  of  applause.  Never 
before  had  New  York  seen  its  great  thorough- 
fares so  thronged;  never  had  it  shown  such 
emotion  as  on  that  soft  April  afternoon  of  the 
19th.  Prompt  as  had  been  the  response  to 
marching  orders,  the  gray  column  of  the 
Seventh  was  not  the  first  to  move.  The 
Massachusetts  Sixth  had  taken  the  lead  one 
day  earlier,  and  were  even  now  battling  their 


way  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  Barci 
had  the  Cortlandt  Street  Ferry  borne  the  as, 
detachment  of  the  Seventh  acrc^s  tbeHod^s 
when  the  newsboys  were  shrieking  the  tidiE^ 
of  the  grapple  of  the  men  of  New  En^c^ 
with  the  "blood-tubs"  and  "plug-uglies'^  a 
the  Maryland  dty.  The  pap>»s  jMCtured  t^ 
streets  as  running  with  bloody  and  kttr 
harrowed  the  hearts  of  thousands  by  seasi 
tional  extras  telling  that  the  Se\'enth,  i*s 
had  been  mobbed — the  Seventh  that  had  &< 
entered  Baltimore  at  all. 

It  takes  five  hours  to  go  from  Xew  York  i.- 
Washington  to-day;  it  took  six  days  that  w3d 
week  in  1861.  The  Seventh,  with  the  Ma^a- 
chusetts  Eighth  for  company,  had  to  paid 
the  railway  and  trudge  wearily,  3ret  manfuDy, 
from  Annapolis  to  the  junction  of  the  oil 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  bef^p 
it  could  again  proceed  by  rail  to  its  great  in- 
ception on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washing- 
ton. Then  New  York's  second  oflfering  started 
— another  wonderful  day  in  Gotham,  hi  ka 
than  a  week  from  the  original  call,  the  active 
militia  was  under  arms  in  full  ranks,  and  mobt 
of  it  en  route  for  the  front. 

Farther  west  the  Lake  Cities — BuffaK 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago— 
each  had  mustered  a  regiment  with  its 
own  favorite  companies — Continentals,  Grays 
or  Light  -Guards  as  a  nucleus.  Afichigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  each  had 
been  called  upon  for  a  regiment,  and  tht 
response  was  almost  instantaneous.  Ohia 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  more  thickly  popu- 
lated, had  tendered  more  than  the  UiousaiMi 
demanded. 

By  the  first  of  June,  there  was  camped  or 
billeted  about  Washington  the  cream  of  the 
State  soldiery  of  every  commonwealth  east  ol 
the  Ohio  and  north  of  the  Potomac — except 
Maryland.  Maryland  held  aloof.  Penns)*!- 
vania,  asked  for  twelve  thousand  men,  W 
rushed  twenty  thousand  to  the  mustering 
ofl5cers.  Massachusetts,  called  on  for  fifteen 
hundred,  sent  more  than  twice  that  number 
within  two  days.  Ohio,  tajced  for  just  ten 
thousand,  responded  with  twelve  thousand, 
and  Missouri,  where  Southern  sentiment  was 
rife  and  St.  Louis  almost  a  Southern  strong- 
hold, tumultously  raised  ten  thousand  men, 
unarmed,  undrilled,  yet  sorely  needed.  Bui 
for  Nathaniel  Lyon  of  the  regular  army,  and 
the  prompt  muster  of  her  Union  mat, 
Missouri  would  early  have  been  lost  to  the 
nation.  And  as  for  Kentucky,  though  in 
grand  numbers  and  gallant  services  her  sons 
repudiated  his  action,  Governor  Magoffin  r^ 
fused  a  man  for  the  defense  of  the  general 
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Government,  or  what  he  called  the  "coer- 
cion'' of  the  Southern  States. 

But  it  was  a  motley  concourse,  that  which 
gathered  at  Washington  w^here  all  eyes  were 
centered.  The  call  for  75,000  militia  for  three 
months  was  quickly  followed  by  the  call  for 
five  hundred  thousand  volunteers  for  three 
years,  and  such  was  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  North  that,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
uniformed,  faster  than  they  could  be  armed, 
the  great  regiments  of  State  volunteers  came 
dustily  forth  from  the  troop  trains  and  went 
trudging  along  the  length  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  out  to  the  waiting  camps  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Within  the  month  of  its  arrival,  the 
Seventh  New  York,  led  by  engineers  and 
backed  by  comrade  militiamen,  had  crossed 
the  Potomac,  invaded  the  sacred  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  tossed  the  red  earth  into  rude  forti- 
fications. Then  it  had  been  sent  home  for 
muster  out  as  musketmen,  but,  let  this  ever 
be  remembered — to  furnish  almost  instantly 
seven  hundred  officers  for  the  newly  organiz- 
ing regiments,  regular  and  volunteer. 

Two  little  classes  of  West  Point  cadets, 
graduated  in  May  and  June  respectively, 
brave  boys  just  out  of  their  bell-buttoned 
coatees,  were  set  in  saddle  and  hard  at  work 
drilling  whole  battalions  of  raw  lads  from  the 
shops  and  farms,  whose  elected  officers  were 


to  the  full  as  untaught  as  their  men.  Loca 
fame  as  a  drillmaster  of  cadets  or  Zouave 
gaye  many  a  young  fellow  command  of  a  coid- 
pany;  some  few,  indeed,  like  Ellsworth,  cvc 
of  a  regiment.  Foreign  soldiers  of  fortimt 
seeing  their  chance,  had  hurried  to  our  sheets 
and  tendered  their  swords,  many  of  them  ^> 
could  barely  speak  English,  recei\Tng  bi^ 
commissions,  and  swaggering  splendidly  about 
the  camps  and  streets.  Many  of  the  re^- 
ments  came  headed  by  local  politicians,  some 
who  but  the  year  gone  by  had  been  fen-cni 
supporters  of  Southern  rights  and  slavery.  A 
favored  few  came  under  command  of  sd- 
dierly,  skilled  young  officers  from  the  r^ukr 
service,  and  most  of  them  led  by  gravt, 
thoughtful  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who  resii- 
ized  their  responsibility  and  their  inexpe- 
rience and  studied  faithfully  to  meet  the  task. 
Then  wonderful  was  the  variety  of  unifonn. 
It  was  marked  even  before  McDowell  kd 
forth  the  raw  levies  to  try  their  mettle  at 
Bull  Run.  Among  the  New  Yorkers  were 
Highlanders  in  plaid  **  trews,"  their  kilt  and 
bonnets  very  properly  left  at  home,  the  blue 
jackets  of  the  Seventy-first,  the  gray  jackets 
of  the  Eighth,  and  Variants  gunners — some  of 
whom  bethought  them  at  Centerville  that 
their  time  was  up  and  it  would  be  pleasanter 
"going  home  than  hell-ward,"  as  a  grim,  rcd- 
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whiskered  colonel,  Sherman  by  name,  said 
they  surely  would  if  they  didn't  quit  strag- 
gling.   There  were  half-fledged  Zouaves  like 
the  Fourteenth  New  York  (Brooklyn)  and 
full-rigged  Zouaves,  albeit  their  jackets  and 
''knickers"  were  gray  and  only  their  shirts 
were  red — the  First  *'  Fire  "  of  New  York,  who 
had  lost   their  martial   little   colonel — Ells- 
worth— before  Jackson's  shotgun  in  Alex- 
andria.     There    were    Rhode    Islanders    in 
pleated  blue  blouses — Burnside's  boys;  there 
were  far  Westerners  frorn  Wisconsin  in  fast- 
fading  gray.    MifWgah'  and  Minnesota  each 
was    represented    by    a    strong    regiment. 
Blenker's    Germans   were    there,   a   reserve 
division  in  gray  from  head  to  foot.     There 
were  a  few  troops  of  regular  cavalry,  their 
jackets  gaudy  with  yellow  braid  and  brazen 
shoulder  scales.    There  were  the  grim  regular 
batteries  of  Carlisle,  Ricketts,  and  Griffin, 
their  blouses  somber,  but  the  cross  cannon  on 
their  caps  gleaming  with  |)olish,  such  being 
the  way  of  the  regular.     It  was  even  more 
mar\'elous  later,  when  McClellan  had  come  to 
organize  the  vast  array  into  brigades  and 
divisions,  and  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  for 
chaotic  it  was  after  Bull  Run — yet  no  better 
South  than  North,  though  it  was  not  known 
at  the  time. 

The  States  were  uniforming  their  soldiery 
as  best  they  could  in  that  summer  of  1861. 
New  York,  Masssachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania 
usually  in   blue,    the   Vermonters   in   gray. 


turned  up  with  emerald,  as  befitted  the  Green 
Mountain  boys.  The  one  Western  brigade  in 
the  newly  formed  Army  of  the  Potomac  came 
clad  in  gray  throughout,  not  to  be  changed 
for  the  blue  until  late  in  September. 

But  for  variety.  New  York  City  led  the 
country.  A  second  regiment  of  Fire  Zouaves 
had  been  quickly  formed,  as  dashing  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  first.  Abram  Duryea  of  the 
old  militia  (with  a  black-eyed,  solemn-faced 
little  regular  as  second  in  command,  soon  to 
become  famous  as  a  corps  leader)  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  body  of 
men,  the  color  guard,  nearly  all  seven-footers, 
all  the  scarlet  fez  and  breeches  of  the  favorite 
troops  of  France.  Zouave  rig  was  by  long 
odds  the  most  pleasing  to  the  popular  eye  in 
the  streets  of  the  big  city — and,  less  happily, 
to  Southern  marksmen  later — for  all  in  a  day 
the  improvised  wooden  barracks  were  throng- 
ing with  eager  lads  seeking  enlistment  in  the 
Zouave  regiments.  Baxter's  in  Philadelphia, 
Farnsworth's  (Second  Fire),  Duryea's  (Fifth 
New  York),  Bendix,  Hawkins'  and  ''Billy 
Wilson's"  in  New  York,  the  last  an  aggre- 
gation of  street  Arabs,  well  known  to  the 
police,  promptly  accepted  more  for  municipal 
than  national  reasons,  promptly  mustered 
and  then  shipped  to  a  sand  spit  in  the  Gulf, 
as  far  as  p)ossible  from  New  York  and  where 
they  could  do  harm  to  nobody. 

To  cater  still  further  to  the  love  for  the 
spectacular  and  the  picturesque,  still  more 
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distinctive  regiments  were  authorized — the 
Garibaldi  Guard — mainly  Italians,  under 
Colonel  D'Utassy,  in  a  dress  that  aped  the 
Bersaglieri.  The  D'Epineul  Zouaves,  French 
and  would-be  Frenchmen,  in  the  costliest 
costume  yet  devised,  and  destined  to  be 
abandoned  before  they  were  six  months  older. 
Still  another  French  battalion,  also  in  Alger- 
ian campaign  rig — "Les  Enfants  Ferdt^s." 
Lost  Children  indeed,  once  they  left  New 
York  and  fell  in  with  the  campaigners  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Then  came  the  Chasseurs,  in 
very  natty  and  attractive  dress,  worn  like  the 
others  until  worn  out  in  one  real  campaign, 
when  its  wearers,  like  the  others  lost  their 
identity  in  the  universal,  most  unbecoming, 
yet  eminently  serviceable  blue  flannel  blouse 
and  light-blue  kersey  trousers,  with  the  utterly 
ugly  forage  cap  and  stout  brogans  of  the 
Union  army. 

Fanciful  names  they  took,  too,  at  the  start, 
and  bore  proudly  at  home  but  meekly  enough 
at  the  front,  where  speedily  the  "Ellsworth 
Avengers ''  became  the  Hundred  and  Fortieth, 
the  "Brooklyn  Phalanx"  the  SLxty-seventh, 
the  "Engineers"  the  Thirty-eighth,  the 
"Lancers"  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania.  Dick 
Rush's  gallant  troopers  were  soon  known  as 
the  "Seventh  Regulars,"  and  well  did  they 
earn  the  title.  So,  too,  in  the  West,  where  the 
"Guthrie  Grays,"  once  Cincinnati's  favorite 
corps,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Sixth  Ohio — 
and  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  "Fremont 
Rifles,"  Zagonyi  Guards"  and  "Foreign 
Legions"  drew  many  an  alien  to  the  folds  of 
the  flag  and  later  to  the  dusty  blue  of  the 
Union  soldier. 

As  for  arms,  the  regiments  came  to  the 
front  with  every  conceivable  kind  and  some 
with  none  at  all.  The  regular  infantry,  what 
there  was  of  it,  had  but  recently  given  up  the 
old  smooth-bore  musket  for  the  Springfield 
rifle,  caliber  58,  with  its  paper  cartridge  and 
conical,  counter-sunk  bullet;  but  Harper's 
Ferry  Arsenal  had  been  burned,  Springfield 
could  not  begin  to  turn  out  the  numbers 
needed;  Rock  Island  Arsenal  was  not  yet 
built,  and  so  in  many  a  regiment  flank  com- 
panies, only,  received  the  rifle,  the  other  eight 
using  for  months  the  old  smooth-bore  with  its 
"buck  and  ball"  cartridge,  good  for  some- 
thing within  two  hundred  yards  and  for 
nothing  beyond. 

Even  of  these  there  were  enough  for  only 
the  first  few  regiments.  Vast  purchases, 
therefore,  were  made  abroad,  England  selling 
us  her  Enfields,  with  which  the  fine  Vermont 
brigade  was  first  armed,  and  France  and  Bel- 
narting  with  thousands  of  the  huge, 


brass-bound,  ponderous  ^^  carabine  a  U§t^^ 
the  Belgian  gims  with  a  spike  at  the  bot- 
tom to  expand  the  soft  leaden  bullet  wbra 
"ranmaed  home."  With  this  archaic  Wuc- 
derbus  whole  regiments  were  burdened,  socis 
foreign-bom  volunteers  receiving  it  eagerly  i? 
"from  the  old  country,"  and  therefore  su- 
perior to  anything  of  Yankee  invention.  Bui 
their  confidence  was  short-lived.  One  day  s 
march,  one  short  hour's  shootings  ended  11! 
predilection  for  such  a  weapon. 

And  then  the  shoes  with  which  the  Fed- 
erals reached  the  front!  Not  one  piair  out  cf 
four  would  have  borne  the  test  of  a  ten-mife 
tramp,  not  one  out  of  ten  would  have  stood 
the  strain  of  a  ten-days'  march,  and  these 
that  first  took  their  places,  the  make  of  coo- 
tractors,  were  even  worse.  Not  until  the 
"Iron  Secretary,"  Stanton,  got  fairly  into 
swing  did  contractors  begin  to  learn  that  there 
was  a  man  to  dread  in  the  Department  of 
War,  but  Stanton  had  not  even  been  sui«- 
gested  in  the  fall  of  1861.  Simon  Cameron, 
the  Venerable  Pennsylvania  politician^  was 
still  in  office.  McClellan,  the  young,  self- 
centered,  commanding  general,  was  riding 
diligently  from  one  review  to  another,  a  mar- 
tial sight,  with  his  staff,  orderlies  and  escort 

The  weather  was  perfect  along  the  Poto- 
mac that  gorgeous  early  autumn  of  '61.  The 
beautiful  wooded  heights  were  crowned  with 
camps;  the  plains  and  fields  were  white  with 
snowy  tentage;  the  dust  hung  lazily  o\tr 
countless  drill  groimds  and  winding  road- 
ways; the  bands  were  out  in  force  on  every 
afternoon,  filling  the  soft,  sunshiny  air  with 
martial  melody;  the  camps  were  thronged 
with  smile-wreathed  visitors,  men  and  women 
from  distant  homes;  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton were  crowded,  and  its  famous  old  cara- 
vanserais prospering,  as  never  before,  for 
never  had  the  nation  mustered  in  such  over- 
whelming strength  as  here  about  the  sleepy 
old  Southern  "city  of  magnificent  distances" 
— a  tawdry,  shabby  town  in  all  conscience, 
yet  a  priceless  something  to  be  held  against 
the  world  in  arms,  for  the  sacred  flag  that 
floated  over  the  columned  White  House — for 
the  revered  and  honored  name  it  bore. 

In  seven  strong  divisions,  with  three  or  four 
brigades  in  each,  "Little  Mac,"  as  the  volun- 
teers rejoiced  to  call  him,  had  organized  his 
great  army  as  the  autumn  weaned,  and  the 
li\^e-long  days  were  spent  in  the  constant 
drill,  drill  that  was  absolutely  needed  to  im- 
part cohesion  and  discipline  to  this  \-ast 
array,  mostly  American  bred,  and  hitherto 
unschooled  in  discipline  of  any  kind.  When 
McDowell  marched  his  militiamen  forward  to 
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attack  Beauregard  at  Bull  Run,  they  swarmed 
all  over  the  adjacent  country,  picking  berries, 
and  plundering  orchards.  Orders  were  things 
to  obey  only  when  they  got  ready  and  felt  like 
it,  otherwise  '*Cap" — as  the  company  com- 
mander was  hailed,  or  the  "orderly,''  as 
throughout  the  war  very  generally  and  im- 
properly the  first  sergeant  was  called — might 
shout  for  them  in  vain.  "Cap,"  the  lieuten- 
ant, the  sergeants — all  for  that  matter — were 
in  their  opinion  creatures  of  their  own  selec- 
tion and,  if  dissatisfied  with  their  choice,  if 
ofllicer  or  non-commissioned  ofllicer  ventured 
to  assert  himself,  to  "put  on  airs,"  as  our 
early-day  militiamen  expressed  it,  the  power 
that  made  could  just  as  soon,  so  they  sup- 
posed, unmake. 

It  took  many  weeks  to  teach  them  that, 
once  mustered  into  the  service  of  "Uncle 
Sam,"  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  They 
had  come  reeling  back  from  Bull  Run,  a 
tumultuous  mob  of  fugitives,  some  of  whom 
halted  not  even  on  reaching  Washington.  It 
took  time  and  sharp  measures  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  colors  and  an  approximate  sense 
of  their  duties.  One  fine  regiment,  indeed, 
whose  soldierly  colonel  was  left  dead,  found 
itself  disarmed,  deprived  of  its  colors,  dis- 
credited, and  a  dozen  of  its  self-selected  lead- 


ers summarily  court-martialed  and  sentoce^ 
for  mutiny.  It  took  time  and  severe  meases 
to  bring  officers  and  men  back  from  Washs 
ton  to  camp  thereafter  to  reappear  in  icmz, 
only  in  their  complete  uniform,  and  y^ith  tht 
written  pass  of  a  brigade  conmiander. 

It  took  more  time  and  many  and  maay  k 
lesson,  hardest  of  ail,  to  teach  them  that  the 
men  whom  they  had  known  for.  years  at  hccrj 
as  "Squire"  or  "Jedge,"  "Bob''  or  "Bilh-, 
could  now  only  be  respectfully  addressed.  _ 
not  referred  to,  as  captain,  lieutenant  or  ser- 
geant. It  took  still  longer  for  the  Americ-i 
man-at-arms  to  realize  that  there  was  goc-i 
reason  why  the  self-same  "  Squire  "  or  "  Jed^  " 
or  even  a  "  Bob  "  or  "  Billy  "  of  the  year  agoiki. 
could  not  now  be  accosted  or  even  passed 
without  a  soldierly  straightening  up,  and  i 
prompt  lifting  of  the  open  hand  to  the  viscT 
of  the  cap.  To  this  day  that  salute  is  tk 
hardest  thing  for  the  average  American  to 
render,  so  utterly  averse  is  he  to  personil 
demonstration  of  homage  to  rank  or  author- 
ity. To  his  thinking,  it  has  no  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  free-bom.  Yet  a  few 
months  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  the  camp, 
the  march,  and  it  became  instinctive.  More- 
over, it  was  easier  to  instill  in  '6i  than  when 
next  our  nation  mustered  its  fighting  men  in  'oS. 
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r  XJST  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  first  of  July, 
"     X891,  there  went  into  effect  the  act  of 
iZ!ongress  which  conferred  upon  foreign  au- 
Llxors  the  protection  of  our  copyright  laws. 
X^lus  legislation  marked  the  end  of  an  arduous 
5t:ruggle  which  had  extended  throughout  the 
bet.ter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The 
conditions  of  publishing  are  so  different  now 
from  those  which  obtained  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
yoiinger  generation  to  understand  the  situ- 
SLtion  which  the  new  legislation  abolished. 
Hef  ore  considering  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
act,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  recall  briefly 
the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 
We  understand  by  the  word  copyright, 
the  right  of  an  author  to  the  absolute  owner- 
ship of  what  he  has  written.    It  means  that 
he  can  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  book  as  he  could  control  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  any  other  article  which  was  his 
property.    But  property,  as  Lowell  declared 
with  his  robust  common  sense,  "property, 
whether  in  books  or  land,  or  anything  else, 
is  artificial;   it  is  purely  a  creation  of  law, 
and  more  than  that,  of  local  and  municipal 
law."    Property  was  recognized  first  in  tools 
and  then  in  land,  that  is  to  say  in  actual 
possessions.    Not  for  centuries  did  law  de- 
velop to  the  point  where  it  was  ready  to 
protect  intangible  things  like  the  right  of  an 
inventor,  or  of  an  author  to  control  that 
which  he  had  devised.    And  even  when  local 
and  municipal  law  did  start  to  stretch  its 
shield  over  these  intangible  things,  the  pro- 
tection it  was  able  to  afford  was  at  first  casual 
and  inadequate.    Qnly  in  the  course  of  long 
years,  and  in  response  to  the  shrill  com- 
plaints of  the  despoiled  authors,  did  the  pro- 
tection become  definite  and  adequate. 

Apparently  the  first  copyright  ever  granted 
was  that  conferred  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
of  Venice  in  1469,  declaring  that  a  certain 
man  should  have  the  sole  privilege  of  print- 
ing the  letters  of  Cicero  for  the  space  of 
seven  years.  This  decree  was  operative  only 
in  the  territory  of  the  Venetian  republic; 
it  did  not  prevent  other  printers  elsewhere 
in  Italy  from  profiting  by  the  arduous  labors 
of  the    original    editor-publisher.      In    the 


course  of  three  centuries  which  followed  this 
initial  act  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  the  pro- 
tection which  had  then  been  granted  by 
caprice  to  a  special  individual  broadened  into 
a  right  which  any  citizen  could  obtain  by 
complying  with  the  prescribed  formalities; 
the  territory  through  which  the  protection 
was  valid  was  extended  from  a  dty  and  its 
dependencies  to  a  whole  nation;  and  the 
period  of  time  was  repeatedly .  lengthened. 
In  England,  in  1710^  the  author's  exclusive 
control  over  his  book  was  to  be  for  fourteen 
years,  and  for  a  second  fourteen  yeais  if  he 
should  siurvive  the  first;  and  in  1842,  the 
term  was  extended  to  be  forty-two  3rears  or 
for  the  life  of  the  atithor  and  aeven  years 
more,  whichever  should  be  the  hmgar.  Yet 
these  developments  of  local  and  municipal 
law  had  been  so  sluggish  that  when  Goethe 
annoimced  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
in  1826,  it  required  a  special  act  of  the 
Bundestag  to  secure  him  against  German 
reprints  which  he  had  not  authorized. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  Europe  were  granting  faoiy 
satisfactory  protection  to  the  authors  at 
their  several  languages  within  their  cpwn 
boundaries.  But  they  could  not  extend  the 
protection  of  their  local  laws  beyond  these 
boundaries.  Unauthorized  editions  of  French 
writers  were  issued  in  Belgium  and  in  Swit- 
zerland and  these  managed  to  leak  into 
France,  where  they  competed  imfairly  with 
the  copyright  editions  from  whidi  the 
French  writers  derived  their  profit.  Trans- 
lations into  foreign  tongues  were  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  tlie  author;  and  some  of 
them  had  an  enormous  sale  without  in  any 
way  benefiting  the  original  writer.  The  au- 
thors felt  this  grievance  keenly  and  they 
protested  energetically.  They  held  that 
these  reprints  and  these  translations  were 
invasions  of  their  rights.  As  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  tersely  put  it,"  Rights  are  pri- 
marily what  the  law  will  secure  for  each,  and 
secondarily,  what  each  may  think  himself 
worthy  to  receive."  National  copyright  had 
been  attained  and  it  was  found  to  be  insuflS- 
dent.  There  was  an  insistent  demand  for 
international  copyright. 
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Just  as  national  copyright  had  a  slow  but 
steady  evolution,  so  international  copyright 
gradually  succeeded  in  establishing  itself. 
The  nations,  one  by  one,  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  absence  of  international  cc^yri^t 
inflicted  an  indisputable  injustice  upon  their 
men  of  letters.  "It  has  been  said" — to 
quote  Mr.  H.  S.  Foxwell — "that  the  science 
of  one  age  is  the  common  sense  of  the  next; 
and  it  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  that 
the  equity  of  one  age  becomes  the  law  of  the 
next.  If  positive  law  is  the  basis  of  order, 
ideal  right  is  the  active  factor  in  progress." 
So  it  was  that  in  the  midyears  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
began  to  make  treaties  with  one  another, 
whereby  the  protection  granted  by  the  na- 
tional law  of  o^yright  was  extended  to 
aliens.  Finally,  in  1887  they  imited  in  the 
convention  of  Berne,  whereby  a  unifcnm 
agreement  was  substituted  iot  the  many 
discordant  treaties. 

While  the  nations  of  Europe  were  thus 
coming  to  an  understanding  for  the  benefit 
of  literatiure,  no  similar  agreement  had  been 
reached  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Eariy  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  authors  of  France  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Belgian  reprinters  and  the  au- 
thors of  Germany  at  the  hands  of  Austrian 
reprinters.  But  Belgium  is  a  small  coimtry, 
after  all,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Austria-Hungary  have  German  as  a 
mother-tongue;  and  therefore  the  loss  of  the 
French  and  German  authors,  however  an- 
no3dng,  was  not  beyond  bearing.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  however, 
were  populous  countries,  having  a  common 
language  and  possessing  each  of  them  a  large 
body  of  readers;  and  therefore  a  very  serious 
loss  was  inflicted  upon  the  British  author 
who  saw  his  books  widely  reprinted  in  the 
United  States  without  his  profiting  in  any 
way  by  this  inunense  circulation  of  his  work. 
There  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  which  are  richer  than  the  Vic- 
torian; but  while  the  chief  Victorian  au- 
thors won  immediate  fame  in  the  United 
States,  they  reaped  little  or  no  reward  in 
money.  The  essays  of  Macaulay,  the  poems 
of  Tennyson,  and  the  novels  of  Dickens  were 
multiplied  in  American  reprints  without  the 
consent  of  the  authors  and  with  little  or  no 
recognition  of  their  right  to  proper  payment. 

It  was  in  these  midyears  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  American  literature  was  strug- 
gling into  existence;  and  American  authors 
suffered  severely  from  the  absence  of  inter- 
national copyright.     They  labored  imder  a 


two-fold  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place, 
the  American  writer  had  to  sell  his  wares  in 
unfair  competition  with  British  books,  which 
were  cheap  because  they  had  not  been  paid 
for.  When  American  readers  could  get  a 
novel  of  Scott's  or  of  Dickens'  for  a  quarter, 
they  felt  less  inclined  to  pay  a  dollar  ics  1 
novel  of  Co(^>er's  or  of  Hawthorne's.  And 
the  same  premium  of  cheapness  tended  to 
increase  the  sale  of  Tennyson  and  to  decrease 
the  sale  of  Longfellow  and  of  Poe.  The 
British  .author  hzA  at  least  his  hooie  noarkct, 
whereas  the  American  author  found  his  hooK 
market  preempted  by  the  foreigner.  As  a 
result,  the  American  man  of  letters  was  un- 
able to  rely  on  literature  for  his  living;  he 
had  to  have  some  other  means  of  support 
Longfellow  and  Lowell  were  ccdl^e  pro- 
fessors; Hawthorne  was  ddighted  to  acoq>t 
successive  places  in  the  pubUc  service;  and 
Emerson  was  forced  into  lecturing  to  assure 
the  modest  income  sufficient  for  his  simple 
wants. 

In  the  second  place,  the  American  author 
who  was  able  to  win  the  approval  of  Britidi 
readers  was  as  defenseless  in  Great  Britaia 
as  the  British  author  was  in  the  United 
States.  For  his  later  novels,  Cooper  recdved 
little  or  nothing  from  any  British  publisher. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  Longfellow 
asserted  that  he  had  had  twenty-two  pub- 
lishers in  England  and  in  Scotland  and  that 
''only  four  of  them  took  the  slightest  notice 
of  my  existence,  even  so  far  as  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  books."  Lowell's  ''Biglow  Pa- 
pers," Holmes'  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  and  Mark  Twain's  ''InnocenU 
Abroad"  were  mul tiffed  in  cheap  editions 
in  London  without  any  payment  to  the  au- 
thors. But  the  American  writer  who  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  absence  of  interna- 
tional copyright  between  England  and  Amer- 
icans was  Mrs.  Stowe.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  more  than  half  a  million  copies  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  were  sold  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  first  year  of  its  publication. 
One  publishing  house  in'  London  has  con- 
fessed that  it  was  able  to  establish  itself  only 
because  of  the  profit  it  had  made  out  of  this 
single  American  book, — z.  profit  which  was 
not  shared  with  the  author.  From  the  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  sold 
throughout  the  British  Empire  and  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  Mrs.  Stowe  received 
no  returns  whatever.  She  profited  <mly  from 
the  sales  here  in  the  United  States. 

And  while  American  authors  were  deprived 
of  their  just  reward  on  the  foreign  editions 
of  their  works  and  while  they  were  forced  to 
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sdl  their  books  at  home  in  an  unfair  competi- 
tion with  stolen  goods,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  were  also  suffering 
from  the  indirect  consequence  of  their  imwill- 
ingness  to  enact  a  proper  law  of  international 
copyright.  They  were  thereby  nourishing 
their  souls  on  a  literature  wUch  was  not 
their  own,  a  literature  which — ^whatever  its 
many  merits — did  not  represent  their  own 
life,  their  own  customs,  their  own  ideals. 
Maine  declared  that  the  power  to  grant 
patents  had  made  "the  American  people  the 
first  in  the  world  for  the  number  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  inventions  by  which  it  has  pro- 
moted the  useful  arts,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  neglect  to  exercise  this  power  for 
the  advantage  of  foreign  writers  has  con- 
demned the  whole  American  community  to  a 
literary  servitude  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  thought." 

No  doubt,  this  is  an  overstatement  of  the 
case  against  us.  But  beyond  all  question 
it  was  not  wholesome  for  any  people  to  be 
dependent  on  another  people  for  its  liter- 
ature. That  literature  is  best  for  a  nation 
which  is  most  closely  related  to  its  own  life. 
As  Dr.  Hohnes  put  it  aptly,  "Society  is  a 
strong  solution. of  books;  it  draws  the  virtue 
out  of  what  is  best  worth  reading,  as  hot 
water  draws  the  strength  of  tea-leaves." 
However  superior  the  British  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  might  be  to  the 
American,  there  was  disadvantage  and  even 
danger  for  us  in  thus  forcing  foreign  authors 
upon  American  readers  to  the  neglect  of 
native  authors. 

The  evils  of  this  imfortimate  situation 
had  long  been  plain.  It  was  in  1837  that 
Henry  Clay  had  presented  to  Congress  a 
petition  of  British  authors  asking  for  Amer- 
ican copyright.  In  1848  a  memorial  was 
presented  signed  by  Bryant,  among  others. 
Every  few  years  thereafter  petitions  were 
presented  and  bills  were  introduced;  yet 
while  discussion  was  abundant,  nothing  was 
achieved.  Finally,  in  1883,  the  American 
Copyright  League  was  organized  and  it  soon 
enrolled  in  its  ranks  the  majority  of  our 
writers.  Lowell  accepted  the  presidency  and 
he  wrote  the  ringing  quatrain  which  the 
league  took  as  its  motto: 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing; 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing. 

A  few  years  later — ^in  1887,  in  fact — the 
American  Publishers'  Copyright  League  was 
formed  by  the  publishers  to  cooperate  with 


the  American  Copyright  League,  which  was 
made  up  niainly  of  authors.  A  conference 
committee  of  die  two  leagues  took  charge 
of  the  arduous  task  of  eiJightening  pubfic 
opinion  and  of  persuading  Congress.  Au- 
thors* readings  were  held  in  various  cities; 
pamphlets  were  published;  and  none  of  the 
appliances  of  persuasion  were  neglected. 
Finally  the  bill  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
was  amended  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
printers;  and  at  last,  early  in  1891,  it  was 
passed  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  July. 

The  act  of  1891  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween contending  interests;  and  like  all  com- 
promises it  was  completely  satisfactory  to  no 
one  of  these  interests.  It  imposed  upon  foreign 
authors  the  onerous  and  often  impossible 
condition  of  manufacturing  their  books  in  the 
United  States.  It  required  the  publication 
in  the  United  States  of  the  foreign  original  to 
secure  the  author's  rights  in  an  authorized 
translation.  It  has  since  been  amended  so  as 
to  remove  the  more  obvious  of  these  restric- 
tions; and  it  grants  to  dramatists,  native  and 
foreign,  the  protection  of  the  criminal  courts. 
But  whatever  its  defects,  then  and  now,  it 
accomplished  its  immediate  purpose.  It 
aboUshed  the  habit  of  piracy  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Although 
a  few  American  authors  have  since  been 
despoiled  in  England  and  although  a  few 
British  authors  have  been  deprived  of  their 
proper  reward  in  America,  these  injustices  are 
now  only  sporadic;  and  they  are  increasingly 
infrequent.  American  writers  are  no  longer 
exposed  to  an  iniquitous  competition  with 
stolen  goods;  and  the  premium  of  cheapness 
no  longer  forces  British  books  into  circulation 
in  the  United  States.  Books,  whether  of  Brit- 
ish authorship  or  American,  now  sell  on  their 
merits  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done  to  make  international 
copyright  between  Great  Britian  and  the 
United  States  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  But 
the  main  thing  has  been  done,  once  for  all. 
No  more  does  the  black  flag  fly  over  the 
news-stands  of  New  York  and  over  the  book- 
stalls of  London. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
act  of  1891  was  to  diminish  the  circulation 
in  the  United  States  of  the  less  important 
British  works  of  fiction.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  novels 
issued  in  London  were  reprinted  in  New 
York,  even  if  they  were  unlikely  to  appeal 
to  the  American  public.  For  example,  I 
knew  one  British  story  which  failed  so  com- 
pletely that  the  author  saw  fit  to  compensate 
the  London  publishers  for  their  loss;    and 
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yet  this  tale  was  issued  in  New  York  by  at 
least  three  different  houses,  all  of  whom 
strove  to  press  upon  the  American  public  a 
book  whidi  the  British  public  had  rejected. 
The  writings  of  the  less  important  British 
novelists  were  thus  forced  into  circulation 
in  the  United  States  because  they  could  be 
reprinted  without  payment  to  the  author. 
As  soon  as  these  stories  had  to  be  paid  for 
they  were  severely  let  alone,  and  the  market 
was  supplied  by  stories  of  American  author- 
ship, possibly  of  no  greater  merit,  but  more 
in  accord  with  the  likings  of  American 
readers. 

Of  course,  the  books  of  the  more  important 
British  writers  continue  to  be  issued  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  now  in  the  shabby  and 
unworthy  editions  which  were  the  result  of 
piratical  competition.  And  for  these  books 
their  authors  are  now  properly  paid.  In 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  a  major  part  of  the 
income  of  the  half-dozen  leading  British 
novelists  is  now  derived  from  America.  But 
the  writings  of  these  British  novelists  are 
no  longer  recommended  to  American  readers 
by  the  premium  of  cheapness;  they  sell  on 
their  merits  alone.  As  a  result  the  large 
majority  of  the  novels  now  read  in  the  United 
States  are  of  American  authorship.  In  the 
lists  of  the  so-called  "best  sellers,"  made  up 
monthly  and  yearly,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  titles  are  of  native  origin.  The  novels 
now  read  by  the  American  public  may  be 
no  better  in  quality  than  they  were  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  but  at  least  they  are  our 
own;  they  represent  our  own  life,  our  own 
customs  and  our  own  ideals.  The  "literary 
servitude,"  as  Maine  termed  it,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  British  branch  of  the  liter- 
ature of  oiu*  common  language  is  not  a  fact 
now,  whatever  it  may  have  been  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  borrow  from  Great  Britain 
its  best  books  or  at  least  those  of  its  best 
books  which  are  best  suited  to  our  needs; 
and  the  British  borrow  from  us  such  of  our 
books  as  they  may  desire.  Thus  the  two 
streams  of  English  literature  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  flow  side  by  side,  commin- 
gling more  or  less,  but  each  going  on  its 
own  way. 

What  the  copyright  act  of  189 1  did  was  to 
put  the  American  publishing  business  upon  a 
sound  basis  by  relieving  the  more  honorable 
houses  from  the  cutthroat  competition  of 
less  scrupulous  firms  who  were  willing  to 
profit  by  the  laxity  of  the  law  as  it  was  pri<»: 


to  the  passage  of  the  act.    And  the  stafaiMty 
of  the  publishing  trade  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  full  development  of  litefatare. 
The  author  is  worthy  of  his  wages.    A  poet 
may  write  for  fame,  but  he  also  needs  Sood 
No  artist  can  feel  assured  of  his  daily  haul 
unless  the  economic  organization  is  soibuL 
The  absence  of  international  cc^yiight  ub- 
settled  the  American  publishing  trade;  and 
it  therefore  discoiu-aged  American  pubtisbezs 
from  issuing  books  of  American  authcM^faip;. 
TIhs  discouragement  operated  not  only  to 
deter  the  publishers'  acc^tance  of  Amencu 
fiction,  it  interfered  also  with  his  accepCancc 
of  less  amusing  literature, — poetry  and  criti- 
cism, biography  and  history.    In  all  of  these 
departments  of  literature  th^e  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  American  productivity 
in  the  score  of  years  since  int^national  copy- 
right gave  security  to  American  publishos. 
In  the  summer  of  1888  the  IncorponUed 
Society  of  Authors,  of  which  Tennyscm  was 
president,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  American 
men  of  letters  who  h^^pened  then  to  be  in 
London,  in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican authors  to  bring  about  a  proper  pro- 
tection of  British  authors.    Mr.  Bryce  pie- 
sided  and  Lowell  made  the  most  effective 
after-dinner,  address  it  was  ever  my  privik^ 
to  hear.    He  took  occasion  to  say  tliat  it  was 
the  ''almost  imanimous  conclusion  of  Amo- 
ican  authOTS  that  we  should  be  thankful  to 
get  any  bill  which  recognized  the  principle 
of  international  copyright,  being  confiMlent 
that  its  practical  application  would  so  recom- 
mend it  to  the  American  people  that  we 
should  get  afterward,  if  not  every  amend- 
ment of  it  we  can  desire,  at  least  every  one 
that  is  humanly  possible."   The  poet  is  often 
a  prophet  by  virtue  of  possessicm   of  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine.    What  Lowell 
then  prc^hesied  has  come  to  pass.     What- 
ever its  defects,  the  act  which  went  into 
effect  just  three  years  after  he  uttered  these 
words  established  the  principle  of  interna- 
tional copyright    The  practical  applicatkn 
of  the  act  has  so  recommended  it  to  the 
American  people  that  we  have  been  able  to 
get  various  amendments  strengthening  and 
enlarging  the  original  act.    Most  important 
of  all  is  a  lengthening  of  the  term  of  copyright 
from  a  possible  forty-two  years  Jto  a  possible 
fifty-six.    We  have  not  yet  got  every  amend- 
ment we  can  desire;  but  we  probably  have 
got  all  that  has  been  humanly  possible  up  to 
the  present  time. 
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■  ^HAT  Socialism  has  made  rapid  strides  of 
late  few  will  be  prepared  to  deny.    Not 
lU,  liowever,  will  share  the  views  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Lajmed,  expressed  in  the  Attantic  Monthly  for 
Sf£&y,  imder  the  title, "  Prepare  for  Socialism." 
tie    there  says:    "The  movement  has  now 
ga^tliered  a  momentum  that  will  carry  it 
sxirely  to  some  vital  and  momentous  outcome 
of    change  in  the  organization  of  society." 
And  again:  "It  is  a  movement  which  moves 
continuously,  with  no  reactionary  signs.  .  .  . 
Xt  is  a  movement  of  such  nature,  in  fact,  as 
seems  likely  to  break  suddenly,  some  day, 
into  avalanches  and  floods."    Accepting  this 
inevitability,  Mr.  Lamed  urges  the  desirabil- 
ity of  safeguarding  against  "ruinous  reck- 
lessness or  perfidy  in  the  working  out  of  so 
critical  a  change."    And  he  thinks  "it  is  no- 
-whcre  too  soon  to  take  serious  thought  of  what 
"we  need  to  be  doing  in  such  preparation." 
Obviously  the  first  thought  must  be  of  the 
forces  of  opinion  which  act  on  the  proposi- 
tions of  Socialism  from  different  dispositions 
of  mind;  and  Mr.  Lamed  divides  the  possible 
attitudes  of  thought  and  feeling  on  tiie  sub- 
ject into  six  classes:  (i)  The  racUcal  disciples 
of  Karl  Marx;  (2)  others  in  the  same  wage- 
earning  class  who  have  not  yet  answered  the 
socialistic  call,  but  are  likely  to  do  so;   (3) 
people  who  approve  the  social  rearrangements 
contended  for  by  Marx,  but  who  would  seek 
to  attain  them  by  gradual  processes  and  would 
not  support  any  program  of  hasty  revolu- 
tion ;  (4)  people  who  are  or  hope  to  be  gainers 
personally  from  the  existing  economic  system 
and  who  see  nothing  but  a  wicked  attack  on 
their  personal  rights  in  the  proposed  limitation 
of  private  capital  and  its  gains;   (5)  people 
who  are  not  thus  biased,  but  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  productive  industries  and  exchanges 
can  be  operated  with  success  in  the  mode  pro- 
posed; and  (6)  people  who  have  not  yet  given 
enough  attention  to  the  socialistic  movement 
to  have  a  thought  or  a  feeling  about  it.    An- 
alyzing these  classes  Mr.  Lamed  designates 
the  first  and  fourth  as  "the  centers  of  the 
antagonism  developed  by  the  sodal-economic 
doctrines  of  Marx,"  and  he  opines  that  "the 
outcome  of  that  antagonism  will  depend  on 
the  action  of  forces  from  these  two  on  the 
other  four."    He  says  further: 


All  of  the  wage- workers  of  the  world  are  possible 
recruits  to  be  won  for  Socialism,  and  they  outnum- 
ber all  other  divisions  of  civilized  mankind.  They 
make  up  the  first  and  second  orders  of  the  classifi- 
cation set  forth  above,  and  the  second  of  these 
stands  plainly  in  the  relation  of  a  waiting-list  to  the 
first. 

.  On  the  other  side  of  the  issue  are  the  people 
who  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  capitalistic 
system;  but  they  do  not  compare  in  numbers 
with  the  opposing  host.  It  may  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  an  assured  body  of  important 
allies  in  the  fifth  group;  but  how  far  is  that 
assured?  How  these  people  will  be  moved 
hereafter  is  most  likely  to  depend  on  the  direc- 
tion which  the  socialistic  movement  takes. 
At  any  rate  there  is  no  certainty  of  opposition 
to  Sodalism  from  any  large  part  of  this  fifth 
class.  The  sixth  and  remaining  class  is  of 
course  a  negligible  quantity  for  either  side. 
All  considered,  Mr.  Lamed  sees  the  appear- 
ances to  be  distinctly  favorable  to  the  socialis- 
tic movement  thus  far.  And  supposing  the 
spread  of  socialistic  opinion  to  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  readiness  for  taking  control  of 
government,  "What  then?"  he  asks. 

The  Socialist  party,  in  that  case,  would  simply 
take  the  place  of  our  Republican  or  our  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  "the  party  in  power,"  and  would 
exercise  its  power  in  the  customary  party  modes. 
The  keen-scented  fortune-hunters  and  professional 
experts  of  politics  would  already  have  swarmed  to 
it  from  the  old  parties;  would  Have  wormed  them- 
selves into  its  counsels  and  perfected  its  "organiza- 
tion," with  a  full  equipment  of  the  most  approved 
"machines."  Then  the  nationalizing  and  the 
municipalizing  of  productive  industries,  and  the 
taking-over  of  capital  from  private  to  collective 
ownership,  would  begin.  Some  Croker  or  Murphy 
would  be  found  to  "boss"  the  management  of  the 
operation  in  New  York,  some  Quay  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, some  Gorman  in  Maryland,  and  so  on, 
throughout  the  land. 

Therefore  the  most  urgent  of  all  reasons  for 
a  radical  and  immediate  reformation  of  par- 
ties and  the  politics  they  embody  exists  in  the 
progress  of  socialistic  belief. 

Writing  in  the  same  nmnber  of  the  AUatUic 
Monthly^  Mr.  J.  O.  Fagan  calls  attention  to 
the  great  awakening  of  private  opinion  to 
a  sense  of  its  responsibility  for  the  behavior 
and  character  of  the  units  of  society,  which  at 
the  present  day  is  immistakable. 
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Regardless  of  politics  and  wages,  people  are  now 
finding  time  to  talk  about  individuality  and  Social- 
ism. .  .  .  Against  the  current  of  their  inner  wishes 
they  are  being  driven  by  public  opinion  toward 
Socialism,  wlule  at  the  same  time,  prompted  by 
private  opinion,  they  continue  to  glorify  the  Amen- 
can  standard-bearers  who  in  the  past  have  con- 
ducted the  democratic  principle  from  pinnacle  to 
pinnacle  of  achievement. 

Now  the  Socialists  propose,  says  Mr.  Fagan, 
to  accomplish  their  ends  in  general  by  the 
restriction  of  individual  initiative,  and  by 
abolishing  private  prop)erty  and  the  existing 
comp)etitive  system.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
dividual as  owner  and  director  of  brains  and 
property  must  go.  The  Socialists,  the  labor- 
imions,  and  their  sympathizers  are  saying  to' 
American  workers  in  general  and  to  railroad 
men  in  particular: 

Exchange  your  individuality  for  your  pay-roll 
and  your  conditions.  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  Look  to  your  unions  and  to  society  for 
everything.  Society  is  getting  ready  in  bountiful 
measures  to  pension  your  veterans,  to  recompense 
you  for  in  Junes,  to  surround  you  with  a  healthy  and 
comfortable  environment,  and  to  see  to  it  that  you 
are  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  well  housed,  and  that 
your  religion  even  is  adapted  and  made  to  harmo- 
nize with  your  socialistic  or  unionized  condition. 
All  this  and  more  of  a  similar  and  praiseworthy 
nature  is  to  be  secured  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  you  must  not  interfere  with  these  plans  of 
the  Socialists,  of  your  unions  and  of  society  in  your 
behalf,  by  taking  any  personal  share  or  responsibil- 
ity in  the  proceedings.  Society  is  willing  to  shoulder 
all  the  risk  and  take  all  the  responsibility. 

In  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  labor,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  taken  his  stand  as  follows  (in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Outlook)'. 

He,  the  workingman,  ought  to  join  with  his  fel- 
lows in  a  union,  or  in  some  similar  association  for 
mutual  help  and  betterment,  and  in  that  associa- 
tion he  should  strive  to  raise  higher  his  less  com- 


petent brothers;   but  he  should  positiveiy  decbt  I 
to  allow  himself  to  be  dragged  down  to  thas  le«i 
and  if  he  does  thus  permit  himself  to  be  dncp£  { 
down  the  penalty  is  the  loss  of  indivkhxal*  d  das 
and  finally  of  national  efficiency. 

As  Mr.  Fagan  regards  it,  Socialism  aa: 
national  inefficiency  are  synonymous^  And 
the  remedy  must  come  from  within  and  dc^ 
from  without. 

The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  inevit^ 
outbreak  of  what  is  at  present  latent  private  opin- 
ion. The  reality  of  this  force  ar  the  root  of  AnJeti- 
can  civilization  is  not  open  to  doubt.  Among  ^ 
workers  themselves  it  is  awake  and  awakening. 

The  individualist  does  not  propose  to  sub- 
mit silently  to  the  domination  of  public 
opinion  in  these  matters  of  social  and  indus- 
trial development.  Private  opinion  is  forever 
working  out  into  higher  standards  of  public 
opinion.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  George  Hugo, 
president  of  the  Employers'  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  addressed  a  body  of  Sodalxsts 
as  follows: 

Do  you  as  Socialists  for  one  moment  believe  that 
the  unjust  taking  or  confiscating  of  property  by 
the  simple  act  of  the  stroke  of  the  pea  will  be  ac- 
cepted peaceably  by  individuals  who  now  owii 
property?  Individual  freedom  and  the.prrvatt 
ownership  of  property  will  not  be  superseded  b>' 
slavery  and  collective  ownership  without  a  struggle- 
On  this  Mr.  Fagan  remarks: 

Mr.  Hugo  is  right,  for  it  is  quite  as  reprehensible 
to  confiscate  the  ambition  of  the  worker  as  it  is  to 
steal  the  property  of  the  capitalist.  But  the  strug- 
gle and  the  constructive  work  in  the  future  are  to 
be  in  the  main,  and  to  begin  with,  an  internal 
movement.  It  is  to  be  a  revolt  of  American  pri- 
vate opinion  against  Socialism  and  national  ineffi- 
ciency. One  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  revolt  is 
likely  to  be  the  enlightened,  well-paid,  well-condi- 
tioned, and  well-organized  laboring  man. 


THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  JUDICIARY 


f\F  the  many  results  actually  achieved  by 
^^  the  second  Hague  Conference  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  most  important  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Court  of  Prize. 
The  outbreak  of  war  lays  a  heavy  hand  upon 
neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents,  dosing  to 
the  neutral  markets  which  in  peace  were 
his,  and  subjecting  imder  certain  conditions 
his  commerce  on  the  high  seas  to  visit  and 
search,  capture,  and  ultimate  confiscation, 
if  a  belligerent  is  minded  to  stand  upon  his 
rights  and  strong  enough  to  enforce  them. 
As  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott  remarks,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  InlermUional  Law: 


The  belligerent  determines  what  is  contraband, 
blockades  the  port  of  his  enemy,  and  frames  the 
rules  for  neutral  observance.  Neutral  property 
falling  within  the  inhibited  class  is  seized  and  tbe 
vessel  and  its  cargo  destined  to  a  port  of  blockade 
is  captured  according  to  the  rules  which  the  nai- 
tral  did  not  frame,  and  adjudged  lawful  prize  by 
a  court  in  which  he  is  not  represented  other  than 
as  a  suitor  who  follows  his  property  and  requests 
its  restoration  from  one  who  is  alone  entitled  to 
pass  upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of  his  own  acts^ 

The  prize  court  to  be  constituted  at  The 
Hague  will  be  a  court  of  appeal;  for  it  pre- 
supposes a  decision  of  a  mimidpal  prize 
court.  The  national  courts  are  to  give  final 
judgment  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
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p^tTire,  otherwise  the  case  may  be  carried 
■'^c^  to  the  international  court.  In  Article 
L  of  the  additional  protocol,  signed  at  The 
a^s^c  on  September  19,  1910,  the  question 
£Lpp>eal  is  dius  discussed: 

Tlie  judgments  of  national  prize  courts  may  be 
ocftsht  before  the  International  Prize  Court: 

X.  >Vhen  the  judgment  of  the  national  prize 
-lii-ts  affects  the  property  of  a  neutral  power  or 
diAHdual; 

^«  When  the  judgment  affects  enemy  prop- 
"ty  and  relates  to: 

(a)  Cargo  on  board  a  neutral  ship; 

(b)  An  enemy  ship  captured  in  the  terri- 

torial waters  of  a  neutral  power, 
when  that  power  has  not  made  the 
cai>ture  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic 
claim; 
(c)  A  claim  based  upon  the  allegation  that 
the  seizure  has  been  effected  in  vio- 
lation either  of  the  provisions  of  a 
convention  in  force  between  the  bel- 
hgerent  powers,  or  of  an  enactment 
issued  by  the  belligerent  captor. 

On  the  question  whether  the  appeal  may 
3e  tAken  solely  by  the  nation  for  its  subjects 
[>r  citizens,  or  whether  the  injured  individ- 
uals may  themselves  institute  proceedings, 
the  following  provisions  were  adopted: 

An  appeal  may  be  brought: 

1 .  By  a  neutral  power,  if  the  judgment  of  the 
national  tribunals  mjuriously  affects  its  property 
or  the  property  of  its  nationals  (Article  III,  i),  or 
if  the  capture  of  any  enemy  vessel  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  territorial  waters  of  that 
power  (Article  III,  2,  b); 

2.  B^  a  neutral  individual,  if  the  judgment  of 
the  national  court  injuriously  affects  his  property 
(Article  III,  i),  subject,  however,  to  the  reservation 
that  the  power  to  which  he  belongs  may  forbid 
him  to  bring  the  case  before  the  court,  or  may 
itself  undertake  the  proceedings  in  his  place; 

3.  By  an  individual  subject  or  citizen  of  an 
enemy  power,  if  the  judgment  of  the  national 
court  injuriously  affects  his  property  in  the  cases 
referred  to  in  Article  III,  2,  except  that  mentioned 
in  paragraph  (b)  (Article  IV). 


As  the  law  to  be  administered  in  the  court 
of  prize  was  not  codified  and  accepted  by 
the  nations  parties  to  the  prize  convention, 
Great  Britain  called  a  conference  to  consider 
and  codify  various  important  principles  of 
international  law  in  such  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
will  be  generally  accepted.  The  community 
of  nations  has,  therefore,  an  International 
Court  of  Prize  and  a  substantial  body  of 
law  for  the  guidance  of  the  court  charged 
with  its  administration  and  interpretation. 
Article  VIII,  dealing  with  the  validity  or 
nullity  of  the  captiu^  of  a  vessel,  reads  as 
follows: 

If  the  court  pronounces  the  capture  of  the  vessel 
or  cargo  to  be  valid,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  belligerent  captor. 

If  it  pronounces  the  capture  to  be  null,  the 
court  shall  order  restitution  of  the  vessel  or  cargo, 
and  shall  fix,  if  there  is  occasion,  the  amount  of 
the  damages.  If  the  vessel  or  cargo  has  been  de- 
stroyed, the  court  shall  determine  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  owner  on  this  account. 

If  the  national  court  pronounced  the  capture 
to  be  null,  the  court  can  only  be  asked  to  decide 
as  to  the  damages. 

After  much  discussion,  concession,  and 
compromise,  it  was  eventually  decided  that 
the  court  should  consist  of  fifteen  judges, 
jurists  of  known  proficiency  in  questions  of 
international  maritime  law,  and  of  the 
highest  moral  reputation,  and  that  they 
should  hold  ofiBce  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
subject,  however,  to  reappointment.  Nine 
judges  to  constitute  a  quonun,  and  an  ab- 
sent judge  to  be  replaced  by  a  deputy,  so 
that  the  panel  may  be  full.  One  judge  is  to 
be  appointed  by  each  of  the  following  coun- 
tries: Germany,  the  United  States,  Austria- 
Himgary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan 
and  Russia. 


WOMAN   IN  THE  MODERN   DRAMA 


TpO  the  casual  observer  of  matters  dramatic 
it  would  appear  that  every  conceivable 
incident,  situation,  and  condition  in  the 
mundane  existence  of  men  and  women  had 
been  utilized  by  modem  dramatists.  It  is 
with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  one  meets 
such  a  paragraph  as  the  following,  which  oc- 
curs in  an  article  by  Miss  Marjorie  Strachey 
in  the  May  Englishwoman: 


more  disturbing  and  perplexing,  our  ideal  of  what 
women  oueht  to  be  is  changing  with  a  dizzy 
rapidity.  With  the  speed  and  variety  of  the 
transformations  our  dramatists  seem  to  find  it 
hard  to  keep  pace.  In  real  life  few  of  us  now  con- 
sider it  necessary  for  the  most  "womanly"  woman 
to  be  insincere,  hysterical,  ill-educated,  and  in- 
competent. Yet  on  the  stage  even  to-day  many 
heromes  are  richly  endowed  with  all  these  failings, 
without  a  hint  on  anybody's  part  that  they  arc 
on  that  account  a  whit  less  adorable. 


As  regards  women  the  niodern  drama  has  be-       Qne  does  not  expect,  says  this  writer,  a 

fore  it  a  mafrmncent  and  almost  untouched  field,  1.11  .        xj«ij 

for  the  position  is,  and  has  been  for  fifty  years,  ^o^<^\  character-study  m  a  melodrama,  nor, 

in  a  state  of  transition;  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  expect  Sir  Arthur 
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Pinero  ruthlessly  to  sacrifice  character  and 
custom  for  the  sake  of  a  denouement.  Yet 
what  else  does  he  do  in  "  His  House  in  Order  "? 
"The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith"  furnishes 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  give  a  full-length 
portrait  of  a  woman  who  is  essentially  the 
product  of  modem  conditions;  and  the  re- 
sult is  scarcely  successful. 

Mrs,  Ebbsmilh,  who  is  held  up  as  a  noble,  in- 
tellectual woman  with  a  good  heart  and  perverted 
ideas  on  marriage  and  religion,  is — so  far  as  she 
exists  at  all — a  stupid  sentimentalist,  ill-informed, 
pretentious,  superstititous,  and,  above  all,  re- 
markable for  bad  taste.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
her  seriously. 

Mrs.  Ebbsmithy  however,  initiated  a  class 
of  modem  dramatic  heroines — the  women 
who  earn  their  own  living.  Mrs,  Ebbsmith 
had  been  a  hospital  nurse. 

'*  Letty  "  gives  us  three_young  women  who  are  self- 
supporting,  and  in  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"we  are  car- 
ried right  into  the  place  of  business  of  Miss  Pul- 
garney^  the  manicurist.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  delightful  recognition  of  the  fact  that  at  any 
rate  some  women  are  not  exclusively  occupied 
with  love  interests,  but  are  obliged  to  lead  a  hard- 
working life,  if  thej^  live  at  all.  Here,  then,  is  one 
of  the  topics  to  which  a  modem  dramatist  might 
devote  himself.  .  .  .  The  workingwoman  as  a 
person,  with  her  peculiar  emotions,  desires,  and 
views  of  life,  has  been  admirably  shown  by  Miss 
Hamilton  in  "Diana  of  Dobson's,"  ,  .  .    But  the 


field  is  barely  opened  yet;  and  hundreda  of  ik 
professions  occupied  by  women  are  still  avaitaf 
their  dramatist.  So  far  indeed  educated  voHdm- 
women  have  hardly  been  touched.  .  .  .  Tkoi 
are  whole  classes  of  women — from  the  anivener 
lecturer  to  the  elementary  school  teacher — «^ 
have  never  been  made  the  subject  of  a  diaiBxti: 
study,  and  yet  what  a  wealth  of  fasdnating  matt- 
rial  is  there.  A  serious  or  satirical  play— be 
written  by  some  one  of  real,  personal  knowledge- 
dealing  with  a  women's  college  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge— must  be  for  many  of  us  a  long-feh 


There  is  another  side  of  woman's  life  thit 
has  been  unaccountably  neglected,  and  tbt 
is  women's  friendships  with  women.  Thk 
was  when  it  was  asserted  there  was  no  siici 
thing,  and  that  this  was  a  sign  of  the  in:V 
riority  of  the  sex.  But  nowadays  many  ci- 
amples  are  to  be  found  of  women  spendiia? 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  together  and  co- 
operating in  various  activities.  Hitherto, 
however,  no  imaginative  writer,  save  George 
Meredith,  has  given  a  picture  of  one  of  these 
profound  intimacies. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  less-hackneyed 
points  of  view  from  which,  thinks  the  £«f- 
liskwotnan  writer,  the  modem  dramatist 
might  advantageously  consider  wonwn; 
'leaving  to  the  old-fashioned  that  familiar 
and  rather  tedious  little  love-affair  whidi 
for  so  many  years  has  been  asserted  to  be 
Voman's  whole  existence.'" 


WHAT  IS  OUR  NEW  POETRY  TO  BE? 


At  least  five  notable  American  poets 
alive  to-day,  and  not  one  of  them  a 
great  poet — such  is  the  estimate  put  forth 
by  Mr.  James  Oppenheim  in  his  paper  on 
"The  New  Poetry,"  in  the  spring  nimiber  of 
Poet  Lore,  These  men,  he  says,  "  have  power, 
real  power;  they  utter  real  thought  with 
real  passion  and  real  melody.  Their  expres- 
sion has  finality;  their  technic  is  excellent. 
But  we  do  not  read  them  as  we  read  our 
poets — they  are  skimmed  or  skipped,  and 
have  no  part  in  our  national  life." 

"  Instinctively  we  deny  them  greatness  and 
refuse  to  be  led  by  them."  He  thinks  that 
the  five  j)oets,  if  asked  for  reasons,  would 
probably  lay  the  blame  on  the  times;  but 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  "that  the 
modern  spirit  demands  science  in  all  things — 
the  seen  and  the  unseen;  the  ordered  and 
chaotic;  the  simple  and  the  intangible.  We 
must  subject  poetry  to  analysis  and  to  the 
theory  of  evolution."  Mr.  Oppenheim  dtes, 
with  much  elaboration,  the  theory  of  Sidney 


Lanier,  "that  a  poem  is  a  musical  oMnposi- 
tion  in  which  definite  sounds  (words)  arc 
substituted  for  indefinite  sounds";  aini, 
coming  back  to  the  poetry  of  the  five  poets, 
he  finds,  strangely  enough,  that  their  poetry 
meets  this  definition.  "Wherein,  then,  docs 
it  fail?"  he  asks.  "It  fails  not  because  it 
is  not  music,  but  because  of  its  kind  of 
music."  In  judging  a  poem  we  must  apply 
the  theory  of  evolution  not  to  the  thou^t 
alone,  but  to  the  music  as  well.  Mr,  Oppen- 
heim traces  a  similarity  between  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  music  and  of  the  musk  in 
poetry. 

In  music  the  simple  com(>ositions  of  the  ancienB 
and  the  medievals  evolved  into  the  vast  compfcxi- 
ties,  the  tremendous  harmonies  of  the  Italian  and 
French  and  German  schools.  Then  suddenly 
there  was  a  leap  forward  through  Wagner,  a 
break  with  the  past,  a  music  so  new  that  the  ear 
had  to  be  schooled  to  it,  a  music  so  real  that  the 
trained  ear  felt  that  hitherto  there  had  been  no 
music  so  ereat.  When  we  speak  of  modem  music 
we  mean  Wagnerian  music. 
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LS  with  music,  so  with  poetry.  Every 
t:  brings  us  a  new  music— the  music  of  a 
r  age.    To  quote  Mr.  Oppenheim  further: 

►  ut  from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson  the  music  has 
lild,  regular  evolution,  and  belongs  to  the  old 
er.  And  then  canie  Walt  Whitman,  the  first 
the  modern  poets.  Shakespeare  was  of  the 
^tocrats,  the  court  of  kings;  Milton  was  of  the 
np  of  the  church;  Pope  was  of  the  polished 
mring-room;  Tennyson  was  of  the  cloistral  uni- 
sity,  but  Walt  Whitman  was,  like  Warner,  of 

modern  and  all  it  implies,  all  its  noise,  its 
ine  disorder,  its  machines,  its  new  vision,  its 
nocratic  fires.     Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 

poetry  represents  a  complete  break  with  the 
>t?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  to  ears  untrained  it 
inded  like  insane  discords,  even  as  Wagner^s 
xsac  did?  But  as  the  ear  became  trained  it 
txxl  something  in  Whitman  that  superseded  all 
^  poetry  of  the  past — it  found  that  something 
lich  tbe  modem  spirit  craves — ».  «.,  self-^expres- 
•a.  Put  Whitman  and  his  age  side  by  side  and 
ey  win  be  found  to  complement  each  other: 
ey  are  inseparable. 

Thus  it  is  clear  why  the  five  poets  have 
iled.  When  their  music  is  examined  it  is 
i\md  to  be  evolved  merely  from  Tennyson 
id  Keats,  Shelley  and  Shakespeare. 

In  all  music  the  great  break  has  occurred;  we 
ive  a  new  world  and  a  new  music;  we  must 
uild  on  Wagner  and  Whitman.  This  does  not 
lean  that  we  must  repeat  Wagner  and  Whitman, 
heir  age,  too,  has  passed.  A  new  age  is  upon  us. 
ut  as  ^lakespeare  and  Tennyson  bek>ng  broadly 

>  one  8k>w-moving  period,  so  do  we  of  to-day 
ith  Wagner  and  Whitman  belong  to  that  period 


that  broadly  we  may  call  the  Modern.  Hence,  the 
new  poetry  can  be  no  echo  of  Whitman:  it  must 
be  a  step  beyond  him,  and  even  as  the  modern  age 
is  beginning  to  crystallize,  to  tend  more  toward 
harmony  and  order,  so  too  must  our  poetry  tend 
to  be  more  ordered,  more  compact,  with  more 
rigid  structure.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  may 
be  perfect.  Perfection  is  the  sign  of  death — 
Tennyson's  poetry  sounded  the  knell  of  the  okl 
order— and  our  poetry  cannot  be  perfect,  how- 
ever much  the  sensitive  ear,  still  edioing  Shake- 
speare and  Keats,  might  abstractly  desire  it.  It 
must  be  one  with  this  age;  it  must  be  the  new 
music  and  not  the  old.  Who  could  write  of  the 
building  oi  the  skyscraper  in  a  courtly  or  monastic 
or  scholarly  style r  In  order  that  man  in  relation 
to  his  skyscraper  be  expressed,  must  we  not  hear 
the  thump  of  the  air-hanuner  on  the  red-hot  rivets, 
must  we  not  hear  the  roar  of  the  gale  as  it  twangs 
the  steel  strings  of  the  skeleton,  must  we  not  feel 
the  daring  of  the  men  who  walk  the  two-foot 
beam  five  hundred  feet  from  the  street  below? 
And  must  not  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  stir 
and  color  of  a  modern  city  be  felt  like  an  under- 
tone? In  short,  must  not  the  poetry  of  to-day 
have  rough  edges,  strong  music,  concise  vigor, 
daring  tecnnic? 

What  shaU  this  new  poetry  be?  What  shall  it 
not  be?  It  may  be  a  composition  employing  one 
meter  throughout — ^it  may  be  a  composition 
blending  line  by  line  all  or  many  meters.  Whit- 
man smashed  the  old  molds.  He  wrote  each 
line  as  the  thought  and  mood  of  it  worked  out  in 
music.  That  is — he  based  his  poems,  not  on  the 
stanza,  but  on  the  line.  Each  tine  had  its  own 
* 'curve,"  its  thought  and  mood  demanded  a  certain 
rhythm,  a  certain  mekxly.  That  Whitman  failed 
in  such  an  act  of  utter  creation  is  evident.  But 
that  to-day  we  may  advance  a  step  farther,  fur- 
nbhed  as  we  are  with  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments, is  also  evident. 


THE  IBSEN  MYTH  ANALYZED 


'nr*HE  characters  in  Ibsen's  dramas," 
Maximilian  Harden  writes  somewhere, 
'do  not  as  a  rule  say  what  they  think, 
[bscn  carefully  constructs  his  dialogues  ac- 
rording  to  the  following  plan:  *  What  would  a 
^ven  person  in  a  given  situation  say  in  order 
to  conceal  his  thought?'"  This  observation 
IS  not  remarkable  coming  from  a  man  who  has 
ilways  done  his  best  to  discredit  the  greatest 
literary  productions  of  our  age,  and  sneer 
away  our  most  advanced  thought.  But  in 
the  case  of  Ibsen  we  find  his  dictum  quoted 
with  thorough  assent  by  a  man  like  Otto 
Ernst,  one  of  Germany's  most  genial  and 
popular  authors  and  a  mild,  generous  critic, 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  itch  for  sensational- 
ism. It  is  a  common  opinion  of  Ibsen,  and, 
as  Edwin  Bjorkman  says,  one  frequently  held 
by  "the  very  men  who  feel  most  keenly  that 
he  has  a  message  in  store  for  them." 

It  is  to  dispel  this  idea  of  Ibsen,  the  idea 
that  the  Norwegian  dramatist  has  left  a  mass 


of  riddles  for  the  ingenious  professors  to  un- 
ravel, that  Edwin  Bjorkman  wrote  "The 
Ibsen  Myth,"  published  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Forum,  It  is  a  significant  essay.  On 
reading  it  one  feels  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  literary  force  in  America,  and  involun- 
tarily asks  himself,  "Are  we  at  last  going  to 
have  real  literary  criticism  in  our  coimtry?  " 
To  Bjorkman,  a  nKxlern  man,  conscious  of 
what  modernity  means,  and  conscious  also  of 
the  new  "life  forces"  which  work  in  and 
through  the  modem  man,  there  is  nothing 
obscure,  nothing  cryptic  in  Ibsen's  dramas. 
For  Ibsen,  he  says,  merely  gave  voice  to  those 
new  "life  forces"  which  he  instinctively,  not 
yet  consciously,  felt  were  working  in  modem 
mankind-  By  the  new  "life  forces,"  Bjork- 
man means  the  perfective  instincts  as  opposed 
to  the  mere  preservative  instincts — ^the  per- 
fective instincts  which  are  coming  to  play  a 
more  and  more  dominant  r61e  in  the  life  and 
progress  of  the  individual  and  the  human  race. 
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Dividing  the  human  instincts  roughly  into  e«capeunbearabkboredom  would  to  him  •ee«»> 

four  categories,  which  he  calk  the  WiU  to  trt,lH^,^1fn"'°F!lV*?nii"^n..'?rS'Mt! 

T  .        .,     mrrMi  It  ^l    nfii  a     T^  J  **is  mind  at  all.    ror  ennui,  to  quote  Jean  Mm 

Live,  the  WiU  to  Love,  the  WiU  to  Do,  and  Cuyau,   "is  in  man  a  sign  oT   supiiofiry-^ 

the  Will  to  Rule,  he  says:  fecundity  of  will/' 


The  two  preservative  instincts  have  long  heen 
recognized,  and  it  is  common  among  scientists  and 
philosophers  to  lead  our  entire  being,  with  all  its 
crudest  and  subtlest  activities,  back  to  hunger  and 
desire.  But  when  life  has  been  secured  and  love 
has  had  its  hour,  there  remains  in  a  wholesome 
organism,  under  normal  conditions,  a  surplus  of 
unspent  energy.  The  higher  up  an  orp;anism 
stands  on  the  ladder  of^  lue,  the  greater  is  that 
surplus,  and  the  more  striking  is  the  use  made  of  it. 
To  me  it  represents  life's  most  precious  asset.  For 
out  of  it  comes  the  energy  which  the  perfective  in- 
stincts transform  into  growth,  progress,  evolution. 
It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  that  surplus  and 
what  life  can  do  with  it  that  man  has  to  live  and 
love. 

Ibsen's  preoccupation  with  these  new 
forces  in  individual  and  social  life  is  what 
renders  his  works  so  puzzling  to  a  large  part 
of  the  public,  says  Bjdrkman.  They  them- 
selves have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of 
social  and  intellectual  evolution. 

The  main  cause  of  Ibsen's  supposed  obscurity 
lies,  as  I  see  it,  in  his  intuitive  realization  of  an 
evolutionary  trend  from  mere  preservation  to  in- 
creasing perfection  as  life's  more  essential  purpose. 
He  felt  that  a  change  had  come  over  mankmd,  and 
he  concluded  that  neither  the  primary  instincts  nor 
the  more  primitive  forms  of  the  perfective  forces 
would  remain  capable  of  engrossing  man's  whole 
existence.  And  because  he  saw  and  pictured  the 
struggle  of  the  Will  to  Do  and  the  Will  to  Rule  to 
establish  themselves  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
preservative  instincts  as  compelling  motives  in 
human  life,  he  made  his  men  and  women  say  and 
do  things  which  to  many  readers,  if  not  to  most, 
could  only  seem  preposterously  unreal. 

Even  at  this  late  day  the  averaee  inan  fears 
whatever  is  new.  And  he  remains  self-centered  to 
the  extent  of  expecting  everybody  else  to  be  like 
himself  in  everything.  To  an  overwhelming  de- 
gree he  is  still  moved  and  checked  by  the  earlier 
and  less  subtle  instincts.  For  this  reason  he  ex- 
pects to  see  people — on  the  stage  as  well  as  in  real- 
ity— care  most  of  all  for  life  itself.  Secondly,  he 
expects  to  see  them  fighting  ruthlessly  for  the  male 
or  female  they  want — just  as  the  lion  pursues  the 
lioness,  and  as  the  bucks  fight  among  themselves 
for  the  does.  He  has  learned  that,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  Will  to  Love  may  overshadow  the 
Will  to  Live — that  when  people  have  been  **  driven 
beyond  themselves"  by  being  "crossed  in  love," 
they  grow  capable  of  many  strange  doings,  such 
as  the  risking  and  taking  of  their  own  lives. 

This  average  man  of  ours  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand Ibsen's  characters  because  he  is  a  stranger 
to  the  motives  that  impel  them — motives  that  have 
become  clearly  potent  only  under  the  pressure  of 
recent  conditions,  and  that  are  still  decidedly  potent 
only  to  a  far  advanced  minority.  It  will  be  all  but 
impossible  to  convince  him  that  the  ultimate 
reason  behind  Hedda's  desperate  act  is  not  her 
hopeless  love  for  Eilert  Ldvborg.  And  the  possi- 
bility of  her  departing  voluntarily  from  life  just  to 


Ibsen's  grip  on  the  "perfective  instinct? ' 
continues  this  writer,  was,  on  the  iHnok. 
intuitive  rather  than  reasoned  ouL 

He  saw  and  pictured  the  results  of  their  actividB 
rather  than  those  activities  themselves.  Bet  t^ 
secret  of  art's  power  to  move  and  to  change  os 
just  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  ideas  and  trutbs  aarf 
tendencies  in  their  application  to  concrete  T 
that  it  shows  them  at  work,  so  to  speak.  Outsik 
of  poetry,  we  have  to  deal  with  them  as  pak. 
bloodless  phantoms,  created  by  our  minds  in  fa 
little  more  tangible  than  our  dreams.  In  art 
find  them  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood;  we  find 
wearine  the  faces  and  using  the  voices  of  our  dear- 
est and  nearest;  and  thus  we  are  able  to  see  thea 
And  seeine,  we  realize  what  they  imply  and  kad 
to,  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present.  It  n 
thus  that  Ibsen  pictured  the  motives  and  impubn 
on  which^  modem  man's  everyday  life  is  more  aad 
more  beginning  to  hinge;  and  it  was  for  thtf  rensa 
that  he  was  able  to  picture  them  with  a  fidelit> 
and  power  which  could  not  have  been  surpaascd  bv 
any  scientific  formulation. 

According  to  Bjdrkman,  therefore,  the 
prevailing  notion  that  Ibsen  deliberatdy  set 
out  to  confound  the  public  understanding  is 
absolutely  baseless. 

Fond  as  Ibsen  was  of  clothing  his  sallies  a^aisai 
sham  and  humbug  and  shallow  indiffercnoe  tn  the 
guise  of  subtlest  sarcasm,  this  inclination  wss  al- 
ways subordinate  to  a  sincerity  that  coold  reit 
satisfied  with  no  expression  fallii^  short  of  the 
greatest  attainable  clearness.  Above  all  othtf 
motives  or  tendencies  actuating  him  stood  his  un- 
relenting sense  of  duty  as  an  artist.  And  tbt 
logical  outgrowth  of  his  attitude  was  a  pnfisaoiiate 
craving  for  understanding  as  the  highest  reward 
that  could  be  reaped  by  the  artist.  Success,  praiK, 
renown,  these  were  to  him  little  more  than  tbt 
obvious  dues  of  his  endeavor.  In  a  sympathebc 
comprehension,  making  a  complete  fellowship  d 
soul  between  artist  and  reader,  he  saw  the  out 
truly  satisfactory  compensation  for  the  labors  d 
creative  genius.  In  the  lack  of  it  he  saw  suprcoe 
misfortune. 

Hence  what  is  required  to  understand  Ibsen 
is  not  ingenuity  in  solving  riddles,  but  knowl- 
edge of  that  life  which  the  most  advanced  io 
society  are  already  living  and  which  is  grad- 
ually coming  to  embrace  a  larger  and  larger 
number. 

Ibsen  nev^  purposely  manufactured  riddlck 
He  never  desired  to  be,  or  to  be  found,  obecuic 
But  to  reach  the  heart  of  his  message,  it  win  not 
suffice  that  we  spend  our  time  brooding  over  kii 
words  or  delving  mto  his  personal  life.  Instead  «f 
must  school  ourselves  in  the  comprehension  of  Ek 
— in  the  knowledge  not  only  of  its  superfidil 
aspects,  but  of  its  deeper  and  deepest  truths.  To 
know  Ibsen  better,  we  must  know  life  itself  better. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH  731 

OMAN'S    FASHIONS    AND    THE    SLAUGHTER 

OF  ANIMALS 

low  long  will  the  inordinate  demand  for  incitement  to  hunt  the  game  to  the  utmost 

furs  and  feathers  necessitate  the  sacri-  limits. 
t  of  animals?    Dr.  Friedrich  Knauer,  the 

strian  naturalist  and  writer,  and  founder  ^Yf°  if  the  hunter  and  merchant  can  not  be  so 

A  A\w^>^^^^  r.f  ^u^  \r;^^^^  T-L^^o^^^    Ai^  greatly  blamed,  as  long  as  there  are  no  mjunc- 

d  director  of  the  Vienna  T^gaxten,  dis-  ^jo^  ^ag^j^  it,  for  exploiting  this  field  to  its 

5ses  the  vanous  phases  of  this  subject  m  a  bounds  (not  stopping  to  consider  that  they  are 

rent  issue  of  the  Oesterreichische  Rundschau  thus  undermining  the  future  of  their  trade),  the 

ienna).     He  points  out  how  the  interests  frtravagant  use  of  furs  and  plunaes  demanded  by 

♦u^   l^^^^UoJ;4^»    ^r.^r^^^^    ««^    ^f   ♦k^^  fashion  should  be  most  severely  censured  and 

the   merchants  cwKerned  and  of  those  vigorously  combated.    This  abuse  of  style  is  bit- 

ving  the  preservation  of  ammals  at  heart  terly  fought  by  lovers  of  animals,  and  various 

uld  be  served  at  the  same  time  by  an  un-  women's  societies  have  joined  the  good  cause.   The 

rstanding  between  them.     To  summarize  ^?V^  ^^^^/^  P^^  ^  ^oteciion  des  animaux  com- 

^..  plained,  after  a  careful  investigation,  that  last 

5  argument.  year,  owing  to  the  Chantecler  style,  the  wholesale 

The  merciless  advance  of  dviliiation  steadily  ^."^^^^  ^T^2  J'S^ 

Ll^  V^:^^"TZT^'  ^Sraf  ^«  energetically.and  successfuUy  combating  the  ^as- 

S^^rtion  we  cannot  orevent,  nor  can  we  stem  SH^T.^f{w^l  .^^^^ 

e  tide  of  progress,    but  what  we  can  do  if  we  «f±^„.!iJ^:^!S^>2  ^  hU  ^  £^2  h^! 

.  not  wish  to  incur  the  condemnation  of  future  f^^^rLlf^^'lJfJ?^^                          t>u  ^^ 

:es  is  to  combat  with  energy,  before  it  is  too  late,  S^L^  Tk;nMwf?Jf^.^                     TX^ 

.    ''irraHonal  pereecution  and  exploitation  of  ^^^^^  P-h^^e  ^b  and  w^nng^tW 

ee,  useful  animab.'*    Last  year's  hunting  exhibi-  llll^r  l.K^i^ilTVl.  *k^  >^^^^^ 

on  and  the  debates  of  the^nd  inte^tion^  ^Do'^^Q^eL^  AJ^dm^^^^ 

anting  congr^  gave  us  a  vivid  id«i  of  the  im-  Sat  khHSth^StSe  DuSL^^ 

»ense  economic  importance  of  the  trade  m  furs  ^^o  " -rT,,  Vi^rr!1.7w  ,^^ 

nd  feathers.     The%ast  quantities  of  furs  fur-  "l^^t^l  ^f^ZT^JT^^^V^lF^l^^^^ 

ished  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  Russia  ^J^^^"^^'  ^'*'^*''^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  "'''''^  ""^ 

tid  other  parts  of  Europe  must  jeopardize  the  Krettes. 

dstence  ol^  the  animals  whose  sldns  are  most  in  ^-k    i         •      r    ^v.                i   •        ^      ^i_ 

emand.    In  some  species  the  decline  is  already  ,  i>ealers    m    feathers,    replymg    to    these 

vident.   While  3731  sea-otter  skins  were  broueht  charges,  mdignantly  protest  against  the  ac- 

3  the  London  market  in  1888,  their  number  cusations  of  cruelty,  saying  that  the  trade 

rm^h  A^m^nSd'i^^^^^^  f^  -t  need  nue  birds,  but  only  such  as 

0  24.085  in  1909.   The  stSdy  per^ution  of  the  the  market  may  be  amply  and  steadily  sup- 
hinchilla  has  decimated  them  and  driven  masses  plied  with. 

1  them  into  the  inaccessible  mountain  haunts. 

There  is  no  species,  they  claim,  whose  plumage 

The  same  is  the  case  with  birds  of  plum-  P^.V^^  ^  "^j^  »"  l^f^j^:"*  ^  has  been  extermi- 

_^.     1     1     .1             .                         '^  nated;  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the 

ige,  parUcularly  the  egrets.  cruelty  in  securing  aigrettes  belongs  to  the  realm 

of  fancy,  etc.    However  it  may  be  with  these  con- 

A  few  decades  ago  these  inhabited  the  cane  flicting  statements,  some  charges  of  the  dealers 

iwamps  of  southern  Hungary  and  certam  sections  cannot  be  dismissed  offhand.     They   point   out. 

A  Austria  m  great   numbers.     When  aigrettes  for  example,  that  the  interdict  against  exporting 

ame  into  yc«ue  tJie  hunters  speedily  extermi-  gi^n  parrots— which  are  destructive  to  agricul- 

lated  the  buds.    Then  they  turned  to  the  forests  ture— from   India,   has  made  the  peasants  still 

)n  the  lower  Missi^ippi,  in  Mississippi  and  Louis-  poorer  than  they  were.     Without  entering  into 

ana.    The  great  Pans  firms  established  agenoes  the  protective  laws  and  the  protests  raised  against 

n  the  ports  of  these  States  and  bought  up  all  the  them,  on  one  point  there  can  be  no  doubt— that 

ugrettes.    Of  the  birds,  estimated  at  three  mil-  the  battle  now  being  waged  against  the  fashions 

lions,  soon  there  was  but  a  scant  remnant  left,  can  result  successfully  only  if  the  lovers  of  nature 

which,  now  under  protection,  are  again  increasing,  on  the  one  side  and  dealers  in  furs  and  feathers  on 

The  hunters  transferred  their  activitip  to  the  the  other  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise.    It 

watered  sections  of  South  Amenca  and  found  nch  ig  q^jte  inadmissible  and  impracticable  simply  to 

prey.    In  Venezuela  alone  over  a  million  and  a  forbid  the  hunt  for  fur-  and  feather-bearing  ani- 

half  egrets  were  killed  in  1898;    ten  years  later  nials.    We  should  bear  in  mind  what  a  great  eco- 

tbcy  could  secure  only  about  258,000.  nomic  question,  how  many  industries,  that  trade 

involves.    From  Cape  Colony  alone,  for  example. 

The  great  vogue  of  furs  and  feathers,  con-  ostrich  feathers  valued  at  over  two  million  pounds 

tmues  this  Austrian  writer,  naturally  caused  ^if'^'f^  were  exoorted  in  1909.    We  see  how  in 

.     .1         •        r  -.1.          _^*  1  the  free  state  the  hunting  and  survival  of  wild 

an  unniense  rise  in  the  pnce  of  those  articles;  g^me  may  be  united.    Why  should  not  a  modus 

and  this  increase  in  gain  served  as  an  added  vivcndi    be  reached  in  the  exploitation  of  our 
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furred  and  feathered  animals?    When  the  traders  satisfy  the  constantly  growing  demand  for 

recognize  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  maintain  plumes — have  been  the  salvation  of  the  fret  • 

the  source  of  such  valuable  income  the  proper  trich,  the  danger  of  exterminating  other  aod 

measures  will  no  doubt  be  adopted.    The  various  species  may  be  averted   by   like  meaii&    'Hd 

fur-bearing  and  feathered  animals  will   be  given  much    may   be   accomplished    by    prohibhics  • 

the  same  respite  during  the  breeding  season  that  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Behring  Sea  aeals,  vki 

our  wild  game  have  long  since  enjoyed.     Efforts  furnish  us  with  the  valuable  sealskin.    Titat  im 

will  be  made,  and  doubtless  with  success,  to  breed  animals  would,   like  so  many  other  fur-bet3% 

different  valuable  species  of  such  creatures  upon  seals,  be  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  had  nor  t^ 

great  farms  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  in  the  way  countries  concerned  agreed  to  limit  their  cipt* 

so  eminently  successful  in  the  case  of  the  African  to  about  100,000,  thus  securing  the  fur  trade  Jt 

ostrich.    Just  as  these  farms — which  are  able  to  adequate  annual  supply.  1 


A  NEW  METHOD   FOR  THE    IDENTIFICATION* 

OF  CRIMINALS 

rpHE  methods  now  in  use  by  which  notori-  objection  which  renders  the  latter  impractkabt 

'■'    ous  criminals  may  be  identified,  involv-  ^^  "^""^^^^f  »«  i^ecting  undarthe  «lan  a  «« 

e  ^1.     1.     J                  •  amount  of  paraffin,  so  as  to  produce  a  sugnt  vem- 

mg  measurements  of  the  head,  companson  This  Httle  swelling,  without  changing  ^ppnattk 

of  finger-prints,  etc.,  are  unquestionably  ex-  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  will  remain  lumodcd 

tremely  ingenious  and  reasonably  sure;   but  by  the  uninitiated,  and,  in  a  case  where  by  chaa 

it  is  also  true  that  they  involve  a  vast  amount  '^  "^)f  ^  observed,  would  pass  for  a  ^aH  c?< 

iL  «  juav  txu^  uiab  cuy  xi*vvriv%^  a  vcwc  oaxtvruuu    ^^  calloUS  SpOt   Or  Wen  of  SOme   SOTt^   whOBC  tTB 

of  clerical  labor  and  correspondence  before  origin  would  not  be  suspected.   Thepoinuootk 

the  world  at  large  is  supplied  with  informa-  skin  chosen  for  the  injection  would  vary  acr«fr 

tion  suflSdent  to  justify  an  arrest  at  a  dis-  »ng  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  or  evil  habit,  aai 

ta„(^  from  t^  pla^  where  the  me^ure-  ^.^h'^hTA^'^^^LrS,^;^^  ^^"^ 

ments  have  been  made  and  recorded.    Thus,  example,  it  might  prove  convenient  to  choose  tk 

as  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  large  dties  that  can  inner  edge  of  the  right  shoulder  blade  to  ourt 

supply  one  another  with  the  means  for  the  professional  thieves.    This  limited  area  couW  the 

identification  of  criminals  who  may  be  at  be  divided  into  three  parts^  the  upper  for  the  i»^ 

1  T\     T      j'^i.^1.-       ji/jl^  dangerous  thieves,  the  nuddle  for  the  average  aw 

large.    jyxAc^xA.mth^  Archives  d'Antkropo-  the  lower  for  the  least  dangerous.     Suppie  1 

logie  Criminelle,  has  recently  pointed  out  a  person  arrested  under  suspicion  of  theft:  it  wooM 

way  by  which  a  suspidous  character  may  ot  easy  for  a  police  official  to  decide  if  the  i^ 

properly  be  held  to  ^wait  more  thorough  in-  ^»^^H^  ^^"^  \^''''^  f  ^y  ?f  .^^f^ 

l^   I •  i-  •  -..  J  al  and,  m  such  case,  to  what  extent  he  is  danfcfw* 

vesUgaUon.     Companng  present-day  meth-  i^  ^^^i^  only  be  necessary  to  run  the  finger  A)« 

ods  with  those  of  times  past,  he  says:  the  inner  edge  of  the  righf  should^  blade:  if  ti« 

tell-tale  lump  is  there,  the  offidai  would  ban 

Our  fathers  were  more  expeditious  and  also  proof  that  the  person  under  arrest  had  been,  ai 

more  practical :  they  marked  dangerous  criminals  least,  a  convicted  thief,  and  the  position  of  tk 

with  a  hot  iron.    This  procedure  attained  the  end  mark  would  give  some  idea  of  the  serioosDca  •J 

soueht  in  a  sure  way,  and  the  criminal  thus  marked  his  criminality. 

could  not,  in  case  he  relapsed  into  evil  ways,  deny       jy^  j^j  ^^^  sh^^  ^ha^  ^^  n,^  j^  H, 

nis  record,  for  he  earned  it  with  him  imprinted  j  vi  1       t-/r    •  u  -.  •       1.       ^«-  ^ 

on  his  skin.    But  the  method  of  the  hot  iron  has  dehble,  differmg  somewhat  m  charoto- «• 

come  to  be  regarded  as  brutal,  and  has  disap-  cording  to  the  condition  of  the  paraffin  wbes 

peared  before  the  advance  of  a  more  humane  civili-  injected.     Used  warm  and  in  a  fluid  state, 

zatmn.    When,  in  1832,  branding  was  abolished  the  paraffin  is  completely  absorbed  ate  tw 
in  r  ranee,  it  was  proposed  to  replace  it  by  tat-  ^    ,       .        1      j       j   *•  i-i.     ^  ««» 

tooing  a  small  mark  upon^me  definite  part  of  the  years,  leaving  hardened  tissue  hkc  a  sar. 

body  usually  covered.    This  idea  has,  more  re-  Injected  cold  and  softened  by  mere  presurc. 

cently,  been  revived  in  Germany.    All  such  pro-  it  is  not  absorbed,  but  in  pr6ccss  of  tint 

lf^'ii?'^^T*  ^^""^  ^J"  "\f^^  I"  ^^i"' ^"^  '^  becomes  encysted.    In  either  case  the  resoi 

IS  not  believed  necessary  to  allow  legal  tattooing,    .^,  I c-^i  •*•         n** 

although,  as  Liersch  observes,  this  special  mark  IS  the  same  to  superficial  examinaUon.    1* 

would  have  been  the  most  valuable  of  means  of  lump  is  permanent;  it  is  possible  to  cut  out 

identification  and  would  almost  have  dispensed  the  paraffin,  but  this  would  leave  an  cquiBy 

iiith  writing  out  the  criminal  record  and  the  tell-tale  scar.     Yet  the  author  insists  thit 

points  upon  which   the   usual   identification   de-  .t.     e     .    .t    .    .%             i_  •              .1^    _,„^ 

pended.    The  same  objection  is  made  to  tattooing  the  fact  that  the  mark  is  one  to  be  recof- 

as  to  branding:    the  too  noticeable  evidence  and  nized  only  by  the  mitiated,  does  away  WUB 

the  permanence  of  a  mark  which  denotes  infamy  the  objection  that  it  would  serve  to  degr*^ 

for  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the  one  who  bears  it.  j^  ^e^rer  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  Ur?t 

ine  procedure  which   I   now  submit  to  your  x              ij»         At       ^  £.    ^    r     ia  ..^k 

consideration  seems  to  me  to  possess  all  the  ad-  In  concluding,  Dr.  Icard  finds  fault  vrt* 

^ges  of  legal  tattooing,  without  having  the  many  well-intentioned  people  who  really  ^ 
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re  with  the  course  of  justice  and  set  at  should  we  be  so  full  of  regard  for  criminals? 

5ht   the  means  we  have  to  protect  so-  Every   workingman   carries   with   him   the 

r    against  crifninals,   through  a  foolish  mark  of  his  trade:   on  examination  of  parts 

tmentalism;  and  adds:   'Certain  classes  of  {heir  bodies,  we  can  pick  out  a  cobbler,  a 

rorkingmen  may  be  recognized  by  the  caqjenter,  a  tailor,  etc.    Why  should  crim- 

d  exhaustion  of  their  bodily  strength,  by  inals  escape  this  general  law  of  trades,  and 

r  premature  old  age.     Since  we  are  so  not  be  the  bearers  also  of  the  mark  of  their 

re  upoir  honest  and  useful  toilers,  why  profession?" 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITY  OF  ONE 
GERMAN  CITY 


HK  problems  offered  by  the  growth  of 

cities  are  being  more  and  more  considered 
h  here  and  abroad.  It  is  chiefly  in  some 
rop>ean  countries,  however,  that  serious 
I  consecutive  efforts  have  been  made  to 
1  a  practical  scdution  of  them.  A  notable 
tance  of  this  is  the  course  pursued  by  the 
nicipaUty  of  Ulm,  in  Wiirtemberg.    Here 

administration  has  acquired,  from  time 
time,  large  tracts  of  land  in  outlying  parts 
the  dty,  reserving  a  considerable  portion 

p>arks,  water-wOTks,  electric  plants,  etc., 
1  selling  or  leasing  the  remainder  to  indus- 
il  enterprises  or  for  the  erection  of  private 
ellings.  An  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
ts so  far  attained  is  given  by  Herr  Hein- 
h  von  Wagner  in  the  SuddetUsche  Monats- 
te  (Munich). 

One  of  the  most  usual  reproaches  cast 
on  the  movement  to  reform  the  prevailing 
odition  of  land  ownership  by  municipal 
mersh^,  he  says,  is  that  the  community 
elf  embarks  in  knd  speculation'  and  thus 
comes  answerable  for  an  abn(»inal  increase 

land  values.  This  may  occur  here  and 
ere,  but  wherever  the  administration  of 
community  is  animated  by  a  prc^)er  sense 

social  responsibility,  there  can  be  no  such 
Lsuse  of  the  communal  lands. 
This  writer  asserts  that  the  legitimate 
•ofit  secured  by  the  dty  of  Ulm  from  the 
irchase  and  sale  of  land  has  given  to  the 
unicTp>al  treasury  a  much  laiger  share  of 
e  "unearned  increment"  than  has  been 
>tained  by  other  German  dties  from  special 
ixes  imposed  upon  this.  As  a  result  of 
ansactions  extending  over  a  period  of  fif- 
«n  years,  Ulm  has  realized  profits  consist- 
ig  of  a  million  marks  in  money  and  about 
^0  acres  of  unincumbered  land,  producing 
a  annual  rental  of  seventy  thousand  marks. 
t  is  also  noted  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Qm  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  dty  in 
i^tirtemberg. 

A  most  important  result  due  to  the  carry- 


ing out  of  this  policy  concerns  the  extension 
of  Ulm's  water  supply.  By  the  timely  ac- 
quisition of  a  certain  tract  of  land  before  its 
importance  became  apparent,  the  dty  was 
able  to  sink  wells  on  its  own  property,  where- 
as, had  the  land  been  left  in  private  hands, 
a  large  simi  would  have  had  to  be  paid  for 
it  when  it  was  required.  Through  its  land 
ownership  the  dty  has  also  been  better  able 
to  assure  the  construction  of  buildings  satis- 
fying architectural  and  hygienic  requirements 
than  would  have  been  possible  if  trusting  only 
to  munidpal  regulations.  In  all  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  munidpal  lands  the  munidpality 
binds  the  purchaser,  imder  penalty  of  sub- 
stantial damages,  to  erect  no  building  failing 
to  conform  to  the  legal  stipulations  as  to  in- 
terior construction  or  exterior  form. 

The  favorable  effects  of  the  temporary  or 
permanent  ownership  of  land  by  the  com- 
munity in  the  distribution  of  population, 
and  the  advantages  the  dty  is  able  to  give 
those  who  buy  or  lease  its  lands  are  thus 
stated  by  Herr  Wagner: 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  UIm»  the  community 
has  assumed  control  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  available  for  building  operations,  it  is  in  a 
portion  to  concentrate  this  activity  in  these  tracts 
where  the  laying  out  of  streets  appears  either  de- 
sirable or  necessary.  In  Ulm,  so  far,  the  owner 
cxf  a  building  lot  facing  a  street  has  only  had  to 
contribute  a  moderate  sum  toward  its  construc- 
tion, and  if  the  street  traverses  his  property  an 
indemnity  of  2.50  marks  for  each  square  meter 
ceded  for  this  purpose  has  been  awarded.  He  has 
not  had  to  contribute  toward  the  construction  of 
sewers,  gas  mains,  etc.,  but  has  only  been  required 
to  pay  half  the  expense  of  providing  permanent 
sidewalks.  According  to  the  building  code  pre- 
vailii^  in  Wtirtemburg,  single  buildings,  or  groups 
of  buildings,  may  be  erected  in  any  part  of  a  com- 
munity, without  restriction,  and  when  they  are 
completed  those  engaged  in  the  undertaking  will 
not  rest  until  they  have  induced  the  authorities  to 
lay  out  the  requisite  streets  with  all  that  apper- 
tains to  them.  What  a  heavy  burden  results  for 
the  community,  in  the  interest  of  a  few  individuals, 
is  clear  enough,  and  just  as  evident  are  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  a  munidpality  when  it  is  in  a 
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position  to  prescribe  the  aim  and  direction  for  the  times  been  similarly  favored,  in  order  li 
development  of  building  operations.  juce  their  settlement  in  Ulm.     In  ooq 

As  a  general  rule  the  dty  lands  are  disposed  these  cases,  to  prevent  a  speculative  itsd 
of  at  their  current  or  market  price,  but  more  the  property,  the  dty  has  reserved  the  ri^ 
favorable  terms  are  accorded  to  workmen  or  repurchase  for  a  term  of  years,  or  inde&i 
employees  for  whom  the  dty  builds  homes  While  the  strange  prejucUce  agaiss 
which  are  sold  on  exceedingly  liberal  condi-  dalistic  legislation  that  still  exists  as 
tions,  a  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  sufficing  to  the  majority  of  our  dtizens  may  serve  toi 
secure  title.  Sites  have  also  been  sold  to  courage  any  initiative  in  the  United  S4 
benevolent  foundations  at  exceptionally  low  of  the  policy  outlined  above,  this  need  i&ot 
figures,  and  industrial  enterprises  have  some-  vent  us  fromadmitting  that  it  has  some 


B 


PUBLIC  HYGIENE  AND  THE  STREETS 

PROBABLY  those  who  have  noted  in  our  are  printed  in  several  languages.    Liven»°' 

*    dty  street-cars  the  somewhat  ferocious  P°«»  *  *?«^  "[  ^«^y  "•''"'"8*  <*'<»>  "P°"  '^ 

•  ••!  "^^  r       'A.A.*  A.\^     ^  !_  wno  spits  in  a  traiii~car. 

prohlbiUon  of  spittmg  upon  the  floor,  have       jn  New  York,  Jules  Huret  has  remarked  opi 

often  wondered  whether  in  European  dties  notice  in  the  street-cars,  which  he  translates 

anything  at  all  similar  was  to  be  encoun-  "Spittingon  the  floor  of  cars  is  forbidden  aa 

tered  or  whether  it  is  Americans  only  who  ^^Z'^t  ^ ^tti^' ^^^^^%. 

breathe  such  du-e  threats  agamst  what  has  of  Health."    This  is  enough  to  show  with  ^ 

come  to  be  regarded  as  a  characteristically  severity  punishment  is  bestowed  upon  those  «« 

American  vice.     Are,  too,  American  dties  spit  on  the  ground  in  public  places  in  tboae  f:* 

the  only  ones  where  the  dust-nuisance  has  ^^""^ff!  *ttS?nlIIlT.f/Zr  ^ 

<  .  «^«       -J      A       1?  ^da,  and  the  United  States.     No  one  axeuan 

assumed  great  proportions?     Are  H-uropean   complaining;  everyone  submits  to  these  reguktiH 
munidpalities  able  really  to  cope  with  these 

dangers  to  the  public  health,  and,  if  so,  can  .    "And  yet,— as  the  author  to  whom  we  aa 
we  learn  from  them  to  our  advantage?  indebted  for  these  notes,  remarks — '"'titat^ 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmos  ^y  ^  the  United  States,  real  merit  in  tl^ 
describes  conditions  as  they  exist,  in  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  spit  in  the  street,  so  prevaks: 
opinion  of  the  writer,  in  Paris,  and  contains  is  the  practice  of  chewing  tobacco  or  gmc 
references  to  the  methods  employed  in  vari-  At  the  club,  in  hotels,  in  oflSces,  the  Yaito 
ous  dties,  and  to  those  that  should  be  ma^^^  "P  ^^^  it:  monumental  ^ttoocs- 
adopted,  in  the  interest  of  public  hygiene,  generally  of  polished  brass,  like  a  row  a 
He  says :  Dutch  saucepans, — occupy  the  place  of  hootf 

in  the  middle  of  the  room.    Jets  d  salin 

It  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  condition  of  the  flash  through  the  air,  from  all  sorts  of  ^ 
streets;  this  is  a  matter  of  esthetics  as  well  as  of  tances,  to  fall  with  marvelous  predsioii  * 

Eli"'' ^1^*^^*    7^^y.ll''"«  be  swept  and  sprin-  ^1,^3^  works  of  art,  whose  shape  often  n^ 

kled;    filth  must  not  be  allowed  to  he  where  it  ^.    i„    ^^^      e    .^J  r^^^wi^-^'^^f  ^€    nw^cr^^ 

produces   dust   charged   with   germs  of   disease.  "^^    ^ne    of    the    productions    of    Grw 

The  harmful  r61e  of  germ-laden  dust  is  to-day  well  Roman  faience. 

known:  circulars,  printed  notices  and  illustrated  "Dr.  L.  M."  then  tums  from  mankizid  tc 

post-cards  remind  the  public  that  tuberculosis  is  consider  the  harm  done  by  animals  in  th 

often  transmitted  by  expectoration  dned  and  con-     .       .         tt      j     1     4.1,  ^•♦u    *u     v^.«* 

verted  into  dust.    We  are  warned  not  to  spit  on  streets.     He   deals  genUy  with   the  boRf. 

the  ground,  and  this  warning  is  emphasized  in  having  apparently  a  sentimental  attaching 

railway  stations,  in  omnibuses  and  in  public  places,  for  that  useful  quadruped,  slowly  but  surrf) 

\yhat  is  a  matter  of  warning  with  us  has  the  force  disappearing  from  the  Streets  of  large  dtie 

of  law  m  many  foreign  cities.    A  great  number  of  -^     \C^4,     ^   j u^  i,««  «^  ,.*.^   »»^^i..»«m 

these  municipalities  have  their  struts,  tramways,  ^o^  the  town  dog  he  has  no  use,  and  chai?e 

stations  and  public  building  provided  with  no-  him  With  the  dissemination  of  a  fonmdaor 

tices  on  paper  or  enameled  iron  which  inform  the  list  of  unattractive  complaints.    The  records 

passer-by  of  the  penalty  to  which  he  subjects  him-  q£  ^^^  p^ns  hospitals  support  his  contentkc 

self  in  spitting  on  the  ground.    The  fine  is  large  ^,    ^      .,  T,    :     j^«^  «.u«^.  .j.  »w 

enough  to  compel  one  to  be  careful.     Some  of  that  widespread  harm  is  done  through  tk 

the  figures  collected  by  M.  Blanchard  are  then  scattering  of  dust  containmg  disease  gernb 

quoted.    In  Austria  fines  imposed  upon  those  who  contained  in  the  excreta  of  dogs.     "Suits 

spit  upon  the  pavement  range  from  two  to  two  ^^ould  be  entered  against  the  owners  of  tit 

hundred  crown8(40  cents  to  f40),  and  impnsonment  ,         .1    ^   1    ^     1   JvP      -.       *        Tin.       v  jj 

for  from  six  houri  to  fourteen  days  may  be  added,  dogs  that  befoul  the  Streets.     Why  shout/ 

In  order  that  all  may  take  warning,  the  notices  we  not  go  further  and  tax  heavily  the  hoUS^ 
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"^wr>kich  corresponds  to  no  domestic  or 
1  r^eed,  and  even  bring  about  its  entire 
»r£LL,  in  large  cities  at  all  events,  because 
ts  iinhealAfulness?"  We  can  hardly 
^J^^  a  person  of  "Dr.  L.  M's."  opinions 
Tnixig  very  popular  in  Paris, — or  even,  for 

TTxa^tter,  in  New  York! 
u^jT    a,uthor  finally  considers  the  means  by 
:::ti,    unnecessarily,  dust  is  scattered  about 
o^rried  into  houses; — and  now  women- 
1    liave  their  turn.    "In  that  connection, 
.re    si^ainst  trailing  skirts.    In  the  United 
tes    all  women  wear  short  skirts,  clearing 
ground.    Trailing  skirts  have  the  disad- 
it:3,ge  of  stirring  up  the  dust  and  scatter- 
in   the  air  the  innumerable  microbes  con- 
:ieci  in  it.    War  is  being  made  upon  this 
^stxxitary  fashion  and  various  munidpali- 
5  are  enjoining  upon  women  to  wear  short 
rt:s-"     This  is  especially  the  case,  accord- 
l  Xx>  "Dr.  L.  M.,"  among  the  Continental 


health  resorts.  Thus,  at  Abbazia,  the  en- 
trances to  the  enclosure  bear  this  notice: 
"Ladies  are  hereby  earnestly  requested,  in 
order  to  prevent  luihealthful  dissemination 
of  dust,  to  wear  no  trained  dresses  upon  the 
Promenade. — ^The  Management." 

At  Nordhausen  and  at  Nuremberg  the 
wearing  of  trained  dresses  upon  the  street  is 
forbidden  by  the  police.  At  Ems  and  at  Bad 
Neuheim,  tie  notices  follow  in  general  the 
form  of  that  at  Abbazia. 

The  result  of  these  measures,  mandatory  or  not, 
is  everywhere  the  same:  the  trained  dress  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Must  we,  as  M.  Blanchard 
declares,  compel  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  issue  an 
order  proscribing  the  wearing  of  drained  dresses  in 
the  streets  of  Paris?  That  is  perhaps  a  good  deal 
to  ask.  The  current  fashion  conforms  to  the  de- 
mands of  hygiene  if  not  to  those  of  beauty.  ''Hob- 
ble" skirts  and  "trouser-skirts**  do  not  stir  up 
the  dust.  Fashions  are  more  potent  than  laws. 
Let  us  credit  the  present  style  with  a  regard  for 
hygiene  and  the  health  of  others. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE   SMALL   COLLEGE 


rr>UCATIONISTS  and  laymen  alike  will 
^  read  with  interest  Mr.  E.  Parmalee 
rentice's  paper  in  the  current  Harper* s  en- 
Ued  "The  New  Opportunity  of  the  Small 
ollege."  Quoting  John  Stuart  Mill's  re- 
lark,  that  "One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
1  the  education  of  a  nation  would  be  the 
stablishment  of  imiformity  under  the  name 
\  \iiiity,"  he  maintains  that  the  country  is 
oo  large  and  the  demands  of  society  too  com- 
plicated to  be  served  by  any  single  system  of 
jducation.    He  continues: 

There  is  room  in  this  great  country  for  institu- 
tions of  every  kind,  and  an  increasing  need  that 
different  colleges  turn  their  attention  in  different 
directions.     Moreover,  the  new  system  is  begin- 
ning to  disclose  some  defects.     Classes  are  so  large 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  individual  train- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  the  compensation  of 
teachers  is  so  low  that  the  profession  no  longer 
draws  into  its  ranks  its  due  proix>rtion  of  talent. 
While  such  conditions  prevail  it  is  inevitable  that 
college  and  university  work  throughout  the  coun- 
try should  be  marked  as  it  is  by  lack  of  seriousness. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  at  Amherst,  for  ex- 
ample, the  movement  has  arisen  which  seeks  in 
some  respects  to  return  to  the  old  purposes  of  edu- 
cation.   History  can  be  taught  better  than  ever 
before.    We  have  far  ampler  means  for  instruction 
in  democracy  and  the  principles  of  government, 
while  the  need  for  unyielding  moral  standards  in 
public  opinion  was  never  greater. 

It  is  purposed,  therefore,  that  the  first  aim 
of  the  college  shall  be  "to  make  the  moral 
character  of  the  student";  also  to  teach  con- 
centration and  application,  making  the  col- 


lege work  real  as  work  in  a  business  or  pro- 
fession is  real;  to  give  individual  training  of 
the  best  character;  and  to  create  an  environ- 
ment of  vivid  intellectual  life,  a  current  where 
yielding  shall  be  easy  and  resistance  hard." 
These  aims  it  is  believed  may  be  achieved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  outlined  in 
four  propositions: 

1.  That  the  instruction  given  at  Amherst  here- 
after be  a  classical  course  made  up  according  to 
the  demands  of  modem  scholarship,  emphasizing 
strongly  the  literar^r  and  historical  courses,  and  in- 
cluding thorough  scientific  courses  so  far  as  science 
is  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

2.  That  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  and 
for  its  influence  upon  the  compensation  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  throughout  the  country  the  college 
adopt  the  deliberate  policy  to  accept  no  gifts  which 
involve  increased  expense,  but  to  devote  all  its 
means  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  teachers'salaries. 

3.  That  to  secure  individual  instruction  of  the 
best  character  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  college  be  limited. 

4.  And  that  to  effectuate  this  limitation  ap- 
plicants for  admission  undergo  some  selective 
process  —  preferably,  it  is  urg«i,  by  competitive 
examination. 

In  the  four  propositions  given  above  is  con- 
tained what  is  known  as  "  5ie  Amherst  plan  " 
— an  effort  to  use  a  single  college  as  an  instru- 
ment for  a  wide  public  reform.  At  present 
there  is  no  college  in  the  country  which  does 
the  work.  Nevertheless  the  need  for  such  an 
institution  is  a  real  one;  and  support  should 
not  be  lacking  in  such  a  matter. 
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BRITAIN'S  GROUNDLESS  FOOD  SCARE  AND 
THE  CANADIAN  AGREEMENT 

IT  is  too  bad  that  British  consumers  should  Canada.  Canada  herself  has  been  naij 
have  been  needlessly  disturbed  by  the .  enormous  advances  in  wheat-growinft.  I 
h^h-cost-of-living  spectre,  as  a  consequence  the  next  five  years  the  yield  should  avta 
of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  200  million  bushels,  leaving  about  i2cj 
Canada.  The  Tariff  Reform  Conunission  lion  bushels  for  export, 
is  largely  to  blame  for  the  scare,  it  having  Mr.  Todd  dtes  from  a  report  of  Mr.  11 
published  the  following  memorandum:  Matthews,  the  London  market  reportcj 

^,  .       ,  ^         .  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  ^ 

lJc^^ZS:^.i.^'^:i^'^!^^'''i:^,  f<^  to  the  influence  ^hich.the  lo«ri«| 
and  consequent  diversion  southward  of  Canadian  duties  may  nave  on  the  pnce  of  meal  1 
food  and  agricultural  products  that  now  come  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Contrasting  tk  rd 
the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  One  effect  may  be  ex-  tively  small  amount  of  meat  now  comiE'l 
pected  to  be  an  mcrease  m  pnces  to  the  British  ^y,^  ijrxl*^,^  ir;»«»ri^.«%  (^^^  vr^-*u  kZZ^ 
Sbnsumer  of  those  food  and  aVicultural  products.   ^^  ^'"^f^  Kingdom  from  North  AmeM 

.  compared   with    the    large    quantity  fra 

Other  assertions  recenUy  made  witii  regard  ^^^^^  America,  Mr.  Matthews  says: 

to  the  agreement  are,  that  Canadian  tnide  ^u      «.i  *•            *•*•     u           .     1      ij 

wiU   be   diverted   from   the   East-and-West  a„y'Tair'fe™;,''^rC„1S:rf„*?&^ 

direction   to   the   North -and -South;    that  from  North  America  would  have  but  a  ^ 

Canadian  railways  will  suffer  because  they  effect  on  our  current  market  prices.  .  .  .  EvH 

will  lose  the  "long  haul";     and  generaUy  one  Points  to  the  southern  hemisphere^ 

.V    ,   .1                        r     -11   u     u  J  f      T»  -^  •  center  of  gravity  of  our  future  sources  of  k^ 

that  the  agreement  will  be  bad  for  Bntam  and  as  hdhg  quite  able  to  more  than  comp^ 

and  worse  for  Canada  herself.    In  the  West-  the  deficiency  of  the  north,  even  if  the  awBi 

minster  Review  Mr.  E.  Enever  Todd  exjposes  surplus  of  the  States  ceases  altoeether.   But  the 

the  faUacy  of  the  \'iew  of  the  Tariff  Reform  *^.,?^  expectation  that  the  supp^  from  Anw 

r>          •    •            T^x.          •       I.                           -11  W"*  cease.    Rather  they  will  tend   to  mora! 

Commission.       Ihere    is,    he    says,    an    lU-  Canada  is  a  better  country  for  breeding  and  ra 

founded  but  popular  notion  abroad  that  the  ing  than  for  fattening  stock;  and  as  the  loia 

American  p>opulation  will  in  the  near  future  States  are  at  present  extremely  short  of  srj 

require  more   food  suppUes  than  America  P"*t;  t}>^.  agreement  will  greatly  j«:«« « 

^^^  u  -.-  ir      XT      \.i.     r  ^  •    Ai_  X  xu  import  of  them  from  Canada,  since  the  duDt>i 

can  grow  herself.    Now  the  fact  is  that  the  cattle  are  to  be  abolished.    In  this  way.  theagr" 

Umted  States  "can  grow  the  farm  products  gate  production  of  Sutes  beef  may  be  incntf 

needed  by  a  population  more  than  three  ^^  ^  much  larger  extent  than  is  supposed  possi 

times  as  great  as  our  country  now  contains."  ^"If/'?  ^PJI'  ^%'u  ^^  ♦u  i"^  ^J 
r\  1    4.       £/Ai.      r  4.1.    A  *  1  r*i.    TT  'i.  J    definitely  prolonged.    There  is,  therefore,  no  pn 

Only  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Umted  pect  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  in  the  I  nia 
States  has  been  taken  up  as  farm  land;  and  kingdom  owing  to  the  redpixxnty  agreeinem 
of  this  only  one-half  is  imder  cultivation. 

The  other  half,  or  384  million  acres,  awaits  The  other  classes  of  food  affected  by  li 
the  plow.  In  addition,  there  are  75  million  agreement,  and  the  price  of  which  it  b  £ 
acres  of  swamp  land  to  be  drained,  40  million  serted  will  be  raised  to  the  British  consua 
acres  of  desert  to  be  irrigated,  and  a  vast  are:  (i)  bacon,  hams,  and  pork,  and  '^ 
area  of  bush  and  wood  land  which  may  be-  dairy  produce.  Of  the  former,  Canada  in  i<x 
come  available  for  cultivation.  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  mc^  ik* 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  one-fifth  of  the  total  importation.  Nov,; 
our  present  yield  of  wheat  is  extremely  low,  1910  Canada  imported  from  the  IW-* 
being  but  14  bushels  per  acre  as  against  28  States  $1,795,000  worth  of  bacon,  hains>s3 
in  Germany  and  32  in  England.  Recently  a  pork,  and  it  is  probable  that  her  importiOJ 
return  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  in-  will  largely  increase  as  a  result  of  tic  agw 
tensive  cultivation  to  the  Eastern  plains;  ment.  If  so,  she  will  have  aU  the  more^ 
and  proper  management  will  double  our  export  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
average  yield  per  acre.  Further,  the  acreage  With  regard  to  dairy  produce,  neii* 
under  com  has  increased  by  18  per  cent.  American  nor  Canadian  butter  figures  - 
in  the  last  four  years,  and  the  production  of  England's  importations,  but  as  coaoffi 
wheat  has  increased  by  59  per  cent.,  whereas  cheese  Britain  depends  for  more  thao  ^ 
the  population  has  increased  by  only  46  her  supply  on  the  product  of  Canada.  ' 
per  cent.  It  is  very  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  case  of  cream,  Canada  wiD  be  well  ^ 
*he  United  States  will  import  largely  from  to  supply  both  America  and  England. 
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A     CANADIAN 


VIEW    OF    THE 
AGREEMENT 


RECIPROCITY 


T  F  the  Canadian  Government  should  suc- 
ceed in  passing  its  proposed  measure  for 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
in  the  face  of  widespread,  very  deterhiined, 
and  vigorously  prosecuted  opposition.  By 
large  majorities  the  legislatures  of  New 
Bnmswick,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and 
Ontario  have  passed  resolutions  strongly 
disapproving  it;  Canadian  boards  of  trade 
have  denoimced  it;  banking,  business,  trans- 
port, and  industrial  interests  have  declared 
themselves  against  it;  fruit-growers'  associa- 
tions and  market-gardeners  from  east  to 
west  in  the  Dominion  have  asserted  that  they 
'*  have  no  use  "  for  it.  In  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment the  United  Liberal-Conservative  party 
is  fighting  "tooth  and  nail''  against  the 
measure,  and  three  of  the  strongest  support- 
ers of  the  Government  have  broken  away  on 
this  issue.  How  will  the  struggle  end?  Writ- 
ing in  the  North  American  Rerdew,  the 
Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  M.P.,  ex-Minister 
of  Finance,  whose  speech  in  the  Dominion 
ParUament  on  the  subject  created  such  a  deep 
impression,  voices  his  belief  that  the  country 
wull  reject  it.  Some  of  the  reasons  on  which 
that  belief  is  based  are  the  following: 

First,  the  proposal  comes  too  late.  Here- 
upon Mr.  Foster  comments: 

For  half  a  century  beginning  with  1850  Canada 
sought  for  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  She  met  with  little  sympathy  and  many  re- 
buffs. The  Elgin  tre^ity  of  1854  was  no  sooner 
concluded  than  dissatisfaction  began  to  be  mani- 
fested by  the  United  States,  which  renounced  it  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  .  .  .  Many  negotiations 
with  Washington,  extending  from  1866  to  1898, 
resulted  in  failure.  Canada  was  thrown  back  upon 
her  own  resources,  each  rebuff  acting  as  a  challenge 
to  her  self-respect  and  an  impulse  to  self-develop- 
ment. The  answer  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Elgin 
treaty  was  the  confederation  of  the  disconnected 
provinces,  the  evolution  of  a  strong  Canadian 
ideal,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  .  .  .  Canada 
gradually  awoke  to  the  realization  of  her  wonder- 
ful natural  resources  and  splendid  possibilities. 
Her  great  needs  were  population  and  capital;  and 
she  set  to  work  to  obtain  these.  .  .  .  She  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  her  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Under  a  moderate  protective  tariff,  an  industrial 
system  has  been  developed  which  has  reached  an 
annual  output  of  $1,000,000,000,  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  435,000  workmen,  and  distributes  an 
annual  wage  of  $250,000,000.  A  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  railways  and  improved  waterways  has  been 
created.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  trackless  prairie  solitudes 
of  forty  years  ago  three  great  provinces  have  been 
carved.  .  .  .  Canada's  population,  now  8,000,000, 
will  probably  reach  50,000,000  by  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  Her  foreign  trade,  in  1867 
$150,000,000,  is  now  $728,000,000.  ...  As  yet 
but  the  fringe  of  her  great  natural  resources  has 


HON.    GEORGE    E.    FOSTER 
(One  of  the  foremost  Canadian  opponents  of  reciprocity) 

been  touched.  .  .  .  The  foregoing  explains  why  a 
proposal  which  forty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  hailed  with  delight,  fails  to  appeal 
to  Canadians  to-day. 

A  second  reason  is  that  the  agreement 
narrows  and  restricts  Canada ^s  fiscal  free- 
dom. It  comprises  a  stated  list  of  articles, 
all  of  which  are  to  be  accepted  or  none.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  in  estimating  its  de- 
sirability to  .strike  a  balance  between  its 
disadvantages  and  advantages.  Some  inter- 
ests and  sections  of  Canada  would  undoubt- 
edly be  injured  by  its  adoption  and  some  might 
be  helped.  The  measure  must  be  judged  by 
its  effect  upon  the  whole  country  and  all  its 
interests.  Brought  to  this  test,  Mr.  Foster 
finds  the  proposed  measure  "  undesirable  and 
even  dangerous."  It  would  shift  the  base  of 
a  profitable  production  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  diminish  the  volume  of  inter- 
provincial  trafllic,  and  retard  the  home  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  industry. 

The  agreement  is  urged  upon  Canada  on  the 
ground  that  it  opens  to  her  farmers  a  market 
of  90,000,000  people.      Says  Mr.  Foster: 

A  slight  analysis  serves  to  modify  the  strength 
of  that  appeal.     How  much  of  that  90,000,000 
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market  is  accessible  to  our  surplus  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  live  stock,  grain,  and 
meat  products?  Distance  and  cost  of  transport 
cut  out  nine- tenths  and  more.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
forget  that  the  same  pact  opens  up  the  markets  of 
Canada  to  the  competition  of  twelve  times  as  many 
producers  whose  seasonal  and  sectional  surplus  can 
be  poured  into  the  present  home  markets  of  our 
producers.  Canada  has  found  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  all-around  protection;  to  remove 
this  from  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  and  con- 
tinue it  to  the  other  industries  would  be  unfair  to 
the  former  and  would  result  in  the  destruction  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  thirty 
years  of  great  progress  and  prosperity.  Canada  is 
not  prepared  to  take  these  chances  yet. 

Again,  Canada  is  urged  to  accept  the 
agreement  in  order  to  promote  friendly  feel- 
ings between  her  and  the  United  States.  To 
quote  Mr.  Foster: 

Does  the  necessity  exist?  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  two  countries  was  there  greater  friendliness 
nor  a  warmer  appreciation  of  each  other.  One  by 
one  the  causes  of  friction  have  been  eliminated. 
.  .  .  No  one  will  contend  that  free  trade  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations.  But 
if  there  is  any  obligation  upon  either  country  to 
consider  trade  concessions,  it  surely  rests  with  the 
United  States.  In  19 lo  Canada  purchased  from 
the  United  States  $223,000,000;  the  United  States 
purchased  from  Canada  only  $104,000,000.     We 


gave  you  free  entry  for  $98,000,000  worth  of  yoa 
products,  and  you  gave  us  free  entry  for  be: 
^33,000,000  of  our  gcKxis. 

Mr.  Foster  says,  further,  that  it  is  wdl  k 
considering  a  proposal  to  inquire  what  tk 
other  party  is  after.  In  this  instance  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  answer. 

Your  newspaper  men  want  cheaper  pulp,  ycj 
millers  cheaper  wheat,  your  packers  cheaper  stoct 
your  railways  more  freight,  your  manufacture^ 
cheaper  raw  material,  and  your  consumers  cheaper 
food.  All  these  things  you  say  Canada  has  for  sak 
and  only  the  tariff  stands  in  the  way  of  your  pr  - 
curing  them  more  cheaply.  Then  why  do  yoo  wc 
cut  your  tariff,  which  is  the  only  one  standing  a 
the  way?  One  single  stroke  of  the  Congrcssiosa^ 
pen  would  give  you  all  you  say  you  need,  .^ud  >t: 
you  wait  and  insist  upon  reciprocity.  This  mila^ 
Canadians  think  there  is  something  more  than  1 
desire  for  cheaper  food  supplies  and  raw  niaterial? 
behind  this  insistence.  Else  President  Taft  vouii 
not  be  talking  about  "the  parting  of  the  wry^' 
nor  Mr.  Hill  about  the  unique  ojJportunity  wbt-b 
presents  itself  for  striking  the  deathblow  to  If- 
perial  preference. 

It  is  just  this  other  thing  that  lies  behind 
which  makes  Canadians  tJhoughtful,  inquir- 
ing, and  cautious  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
reciprocity  agreement. 


THE  BUGBEAR  OF  JAPANESE    INVASION 


"  T^O  our  Pacific  Coast  defenses  defend?" 
is  the  question,  put  into  plain,  matter- 
of-fact  speech,  discussed  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral H.  M.  Chittenden  in  the  Pacific  Monthly, 
under  the  significant  title  "Government  by 
Fright."  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  continual  reference  in  the  American 
press  to  the  bugbear  of  Japanese  invasion  is 
regarded  with  surprise,  as  witmess,  for  in- 
stance, the  article  printed  in  this  section  of 
the  Review  for  last  month,  giving  the  views 
of  Baron  Alexander  von  Siebold.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  distinguished  student  of  war, 
"everything  points  to  a  continuance  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  existed  between 
the  two  nations  for  well-nigh  fifty  years, 
despite  the  baiting  and  scheming  by  the  press 
and  irresponsible  persons,  who  are  chiefly  to 
blame  for  the  imfortunate  discordance." 
General  Chittenden  is  of  the  same  mind.  He 
thinks  Japan  "is  not  likely  to  go  to  war  with- 
out reasonable  cause;  and  so  long  as  the 
United  States  maintains  a  consistent  policy  of 
fair  dealing  with  her  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how 
there  can  arise  any  occasion  for  acute  mis- 
understanding." But  it  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  sound  maxim,  that  the  best  guar- 


antee of  peace  is  preparedness  for  war;  and 
the  General  avers  that  the  reason  for  hi? 
appearance  in  print  is  the  "wholly  unwar- 
ranted as|>ersion  upon  the  large  work  already 
done  by  the  Government  to  defend  this  (the 
Pacific]  coast  against  invasion."  His  right- 
eous indignation  has  been  particularly  aroused 
by  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  after-dinner 
speakers  at  a  banquet  in  San  Francisco,  to  the 
following  effect: 

We  have  erected  two  systems  of  fortification  [for 
the  defense  of  Oregon  and  Washington) — one  on 
Puget  Sound  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. These  two  systems  of  fortifications  are  just 
as  useful  as  if  their  ramparts  were  made  of  cake  and 
their  guns  were  made  of  candy.  An  army  landing 
for  the  seizure  and  capture  of  Washington  awl 
Oregon  would  not  land  within  one  hundred  nuk^ 
of  either  of  these  systems  of  fortification.  .  .  .  N*'^ 
one  single  gun  in  place  on  the  Golden  Gate  for  ihc 
defense  of  the  entrance  to  this  city  (San  Francisco ' 
could  ever  be  used  for  the  defense  of  the  cit>'.  All 
of  that  nioney  is  wasted. 

These  remarks  were,  it  seems,  made  by  the 
author  of  a  recent  work,  "The  Valor  of 
Ignorance,"  the  whole  tenor  of  which  is  "the 
same  extravagant  condemnation  of  tk 
military  policy  of  the  United  States,**  and  in 
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hich  America  "is  held  up  to  eternal  obloquy 
iless  she  completely  alters  her  habit,  or 
icomes  a  dyed-in-the-wool  military  power." 
eneral  Chittenden,  in  answer  to  the  de- 
axrtor,  shows  the  relative  situation  on  the 
acific  Coast  with  and  without  the  existing 
^rtifications,  which  he  has  every  reason  to 
rgard  as  efficient.    Without  them, 

uget  Sound  would  lie  wide  open  to  instant  occupa- 
on.  .  .  .  The  navy-yard  with  its  abundance  of 
w'erything  necessary  to  an  enemy's  fleet,  the  pri- 
ate  drydocks,  machine-shops,  coal,  and  an  abun- 
ance  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  would  go  a  long 
'ay  toward  sustaining  an  invadine  army  and  re- 
eving it  from  its  dependence  upon  home,  would  be 
yst  to  us  at  the  very  outset.  Likewise,  without 
he  defenses  on  the  Columbia,  war  vessels  and 
ransports  of  lighter  draft  could  enter  that  river 
nd  the  great  emporium  and  crossroads  at  the 
nouth  of  the  Willamette  might  fall  almost  with- 
»ut  any  opportunity  to  defend  itself.  ...  In  the 
ituation  as  it  actually  exists  .  .  .  neither  Puget 
>ound  nor  the  Columbia  can  be  entered  at  all  bv 
I  hostile  fleet,  until  the  fortifications  are  reduced. 

The  author  and  after-dinner  speaker  quoted 
3y  General  Chittenden  says,  somewhat  con- 
tradictorily, that  Japan  "would  not  land  a 
Force  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  fortifica- 
tions," but  "would  land  at  Gray's  Harbor," 
which  is  about  forty-three  miles  from  the 
forts  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Columbia. 
That  harbor,  General  Chittenden  points  out, 
is  not  in  any  desirable  sense  practicable  for 
entrance  to  a  fleet  of  transports. 

The  bar  is  uncertain  and  dangerous  and  of  shal- 
low depth.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  transp>orts 
could  not  cross  it  at  all.  No  heavy  warship  would 
think  of  tr>'ing  it.  With  small  eff^ort  and  short 
notice  the  narrow  dredged  channel  that  extends 
eighteen  miles  inland  to  Aberdeen  could  be  com- 
pletely blockaded.  With  any  sort  of  expedition 
Gray's  Harbor  can  be  rendered  inaccessible,  by 
water  until  a  landing  has  been  made  outside,  both 
shores  of  the  bay  occupied  in  force,  and  the  channel 
cleared  out. 

But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Japan  has  mastered  Gray*s  Harbor,  her 
troubles  will  have  but  begun. 

At  Aberdeen  she  must  cut  loose  from  such  ships 
as  can  get  inside.  She  is  in  a  country  that  could 
offer  no  subsistence  to  a  large  force — a  country 
where  wide  maneuvering  or  the  extensive  use  of 
cavalry  or  artillery  is  impracticable.  In  short,  she 
must  force  her  way  virtually  through  a  defile  for 
fifty  miles  before  she  reaches  the  railroad  north 
and  south  between  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  until 
she  has  reached  that  p>oint  she  has  accomplished 
nothing  which  could  be  considered  as  having  any 
decisive  bearing  on  the  campaign. 

In  California,  from  San  Francisco  south, 
the  chances  are,   in   General   Chittenden's 


judgment,  more  favorable  to  an  invader. 
This  on  account  of  more  and  better  landing- 
places,  a  more  hospitable  coast,  a  more  prac- 
ticable country  to  operate  in,  and  a  greater 
abundance  of  supplies  outside  the  great  cities. 
But  here  also  the  fortifications  would  compel 
a  land  campaign  to  capture  the  great  towns. 
The  defenses  are  "so  strong  that  a  hostile 
force  simply  would  not  attempt  their  reduc- 
tion or  passage."    But  if  they  were  not  there! 

Then  San  Francisco  would  fall  at  the  first  blow. 
The  great  city  .  .  .  would  be  lost,  and  the  con- 
quest of  California  would  be  almost  completed  at 
the  start.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  com- 
pelled to  land  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  city 
and  fight  a  campaign  to  reach  it  with  the  chances 
of  not  reaching  it  at  all,  or  only  at  enormous  cost. 
Here  again,  any  assumption  that  the  enemy  could 
reach  and  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Sierras,  except 
upon  the  further  assumption  of  incredible  supine- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  may  be  dis-  . 
missed  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

The  authority  whom  the  General  criticizes  i 
asserts  that  **  within  thirty  days  from  the  out- 
break of  war  Japan  could  land  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  200,000  men.*'  General  Chittenden 
replies  that  "there  is  nothing  in  all  military 
history  to  justify  any  such  claim."  He  be- 
lieves Japan  would  strike  nearer  home.  She 
would  seize  the  Philippines,  relying  on  the 
probable  attempt  to  recapture  them,  and  on 
her  success  in  the  naval  battle  which  must 
necessarily  be  fought.  Summing  up  the  whole 
matter,  General  Chittenden  delivers  himself 
as  follows: 

In  all  this,  one  fact  stands  out  above  every  other,  and 
that  is  the  supreme  importance  of  the  navy  in  the  1 
defense  of  this  coast.  With  an  adequate  naval  force 
we  need  have  no  fear.  .  .  .  The  Panama  Canal 
should  be  so  forjified  that  passage  back  and  forth 
can  be  kept  free  and  uninterrupted  to  our  ships  and 
blocked  to  an  enemy  without  our  using  any  naval 
force  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  After  the  navy  our 
next  bulwark  of  defense  is  our  sea-coast  fortifica- 
tions, which  will  enable  us  to  hold  the  vital  points 
on  our  coast  while  we  are  organizing  to  resist  land 
attack.    They  are  an  invaluable  adjunct  of  defense. 

These  fortifications,  says  General  Chitten- 
den, are  enduring  in  character  and  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive;  and  they  are  looked  upon 
abroad  as  standing  fully  abreast  of  our  navy 
in  character  and  efficiency. 

Back  of  both  navy  and  fortifications  are  the 
mobile  forces  of  the  country  which  in  any  long 
'test  and  with  any  serious  mishap  to  the  navy 
must  be  our  main  reliance.  As  to  these  forces,  no 
military  man  can  feel  otherwise  than  that  they  are 
sadly  deficient;  not  in  quality  but  in  numbers; 
but  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  hope- 
lessly so. 
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HAWAII'S   NEW   RACE   PRODUCT 

"A  SORT  of  ethnological  melting-pot"  is  Caucasian  blood  was  the  first  to  leave  £ 
^^  the  designation  applied  by  Mr.  J.  Liddell  impress  on  the  Hawaiians,  the  progeny  « 
Kelly  in  the  Westminster  Review  to  the  United  mixed  marriages  showing  generally  good 
States  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Into  this  melt-  physique  and  high  intellectual  powers,  ofte 
ing-pot  have  been  cast  many  and  diverse  marred,  however,  by  a  lack  of  moral  fiber, 
races — "the  brown,  the  yellow,  the  copper-  Next  came  the  Chinese,  imported  in  larje 
colored,  and  the  olive-tinted,  with  a  large  numbers  to  work  on  the  plantations.  Inter- 
admixture  of  whity-brown  people  and  the  mixture  with  these  has  been  in  e\'ery  war 
merest  sprinkling  of  whites."  The  census  most  satisfactory.  While  the  CaucasiaA- 
of  1900  showed  the  constituent  elements  Hawaiians  inherit  very  few  of  their  wbitc 
to  be:  parents'  virtues,  the  Chinese-Hawaiians com- 
bine the  kindly,  generous  disposition  of  ik 
Japanese ^''^'5  Hawaiian  race  with  the  honesty,  domestic- 
Hawaiian   29,787  .,                                                     r            ,..                   J      »        ■ 

Chinese 25,762  ^^y,    perseverance,    frugahty,    and    busiufte 

Portuguese i5!675  capacity  of  their  Chinese  progenitors,    Tfee 

Part-Hawaiian 7,848  Portuguese   laboring   class,    which    followed 

American 7,283  ^y^^  Chinese,  while  cleanly  and  industrious. 

(jerman .............................  iii54  have  an  indifferent  character  for  honesty. 

Polynesian  .'. 653  Then  came  the  Japanese.    To  these  must  be 

Other  foreigners 2,994  added   some   Porto   Rican   laborers — ^not  1 

^  ^  ,  ~77~7I7  success  in  any  sense — and  a  sprinkling  d 

Total 154,001      ,         .  -^     . .  J       4.1.  TV 

almost  every  nation  under  the  sim.    Tk 

The  population  has  since  grown  to  more  dominant  product  of  all  these  constituent 
than  210,000;  but  the  proportion  of  whites  elements  will  be  of  the  Chinese  type.  The 
is  only  about  8  per  cent.,  and,  owmg  chiefly  native  Hawaiians  are  evidently  doom«i. 
to  the  fecundity  of  the  Japanese,  this  is  a  In  1778  they  numbered  350,000;  to-day  tbey 
diminishing  ratio.  For  the  year  ending  aggregate  less  than  30,000.  Remembering 
June  30,  1908,  the  total  births  in  the  Terri-  that  it  is  the  race  that  is  purest  and  longest 
tory  numbered  4593,  of  which  the  Japanese  established  whose  characteristics  come  to  the 
alone  were  2445,  while  the  combined  Amer-  front  in  any  mixing  of  blood;  that,  with  the 
ican,  British,  and  German  were  only  193.  possible  exceptions  of  the  Jewish  and  negro. 
With  this  enormous  preponderance  of  popu-  the  Chinese  is  more  firmly  established  than 
lation  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  any  other;  and  that  the  Hawaiian  is  no  more 
the  Japanese  would  be  the  dominant  type  of  firmly  fixed  than  any  variety  of  the  Cau- 
the  future  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  but,  casian,  Mr.  Kelly  predicts  the  evolution  of 
according  to  Mr.  Kelly,  such  a  deduction  a  new  race  on  the  islands— the  Chinese- 
would  be  an  erroneous  one.  He  says:  "It  Hawaiian-Caucasian,  which  for  the  sake  of 
is  evident  that  the  process  of  -fusion  will  go  brevity  he  calls  the  C.  H.  C.  In  regard  to 
on  chiefly  between  the  Hawaiians,  the  Chi-  the  characteristics  of  the  C.  H.  C.  he  for^ 
nese,  and  the  Caucasians.  The  Japanese  casts  as  follows: 
equation,  shoidd  it  ever  operate,  woidd  be 

very  powerful;  but  there  is  at   present  no     ,^  ^^f  as  present  indications  go  a  high  qujHty 
'    A'    ^*        -lu   1   •!.      Ml   u  •  ui      o»  manhood  and  womanhood  will  result.     Pbjv 

indicaUon  that  it  will  be  even  appreaably   i^^Hy^  ^he  Hawaiian  Islanders  of  the  future  wifl 
felt.  be  rather  over  the  medium  height,  with  straight 

or  wavy  black  hair,  and  light,  olive  complexias. 

All  over  the  islands  the  Japanese  swarm,  main-  The  Hawaiian  strain  will  give  them  ripe,  sensuous 
taining  their  national  dress,  religion,  customs,  and  lips,  and  large,  lustrous  brown  eyes,  while  tbe 
language.  .  .  .  They  are  heartily  hated  by  the  Caucasian  blend  will  add  length  to  the  nose  tad 
Hawaiians  and  Chinese,  who  never  intermarry  give  a  certain  modicum  of  nerve  and  brain  force, 
with  them.  The  Japanese  indeed  show  very  little  Their  faces  will  have  the  curved  features  and  tbe 
desire  for  racial  intermixture.  .  .  .  They  work  expressionless  immobility  of  the  Chinese;  their 
cheaply;  they  undercut  in  trade.  They  have  frames  will  be  supple  and  loose-jointed.  They 
practically  driven  the  Hawaiians  from  the  fish-  will  be  a  graceful,  careless,  happy,  but  undemoo- 
cries;  they  are  rapidly  ousting  them  from  the  strative  race,  their  emotions  well  under  control 
carrying  and  hack-driving  businesses.  As  clerks,  fond  of  music,  art,  and  literature,  but  with  liiiW 
salesmen,  artisans,  waiters,  etc.,  they  are  usurping  capacity  for  government  or  the  management  d 
places  formerly  held  by  white  workers.  They  are  large  affairs.  In  various  spheres  the  pure  Ctn- 
everywhere,  as  a  problem  or  a  menace;  but  in  casian  will  be  prominent,  as  now.  Americans  *ffl 
the  meantime  they  do  not  enter  into  the  question  administer  the  government,  build  ships  and  nil- 
c>r  race  fusion.  roads,  manage  the  sugar  and  other  plantatioos, 
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ri<l     own  large  property  interests;    but  business  would  be  the  net  result  of  placing  American 
3ncerns,  domestic  and  other  industries  will  be    -  ..      -    .  .     _      -  ^ 

3n trolled   by   the   new   race,   who   will   fill   also 


'"""""•  ^Z^^  ^:t  Si"  llr^T  fi^,.^  farmers  on  the  soil  of  this  Territory.    Even 


early  all  official  positions. 


now,  all  the  high  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
are  held  by  Hawaiians  or  part-Hawaiians. 
^M!r.  Kelly  is  emphatic  in  the  assertion  Their  deputies  are  white  men,  who  have  to 
Kat  it  is  idle  to  dream  of  Hawaii  as  "a  white  knuckle  under  or  quit  the  country.  In  thefu- 
nan's  country."  The  "Americanization  of  ture  this  state  of  things  will  be  accentuated. 
^^aiw-aii "  has,  he  says,  no  chance  of  realiza-  The  good  qualities  of  the  future  population 
ion :     the  " Hawaiianization  of  Americans"  will  be  largely  inherited  from  the  Chinese. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  PARIS  AGAINST 
INUNDATION 


'T~^HE  whole  worid  takes  an  interest  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  the  floods  of  the  Seine 
in  iJie  winter  of  1909-10  provoked  sympathy 
among  those  who  read  of  them.    It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  assumed  that  an  account  of  the 
projects  under  consideration  which  have  for 
their  object  the  prevention  of  similar  dis- 
asters in  the  future,  will  excite  interest  among 
all  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    It 
may  be  that  the  schemes  here  discussed  will 
not  be  carried  into  effect;  some  sUU  more  im- 
p>osing  project  of  improvement  may  be  con- 
sidered advisable;  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  problem  involved  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  value. 

The  city  of  Paris  occupies  both  banks  of 
the  Seine  a  short  distance  below  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Marne.  The  winding 
courses  of  these  rivers  indicate  at  once  the 
comparatively  slight  slope  of  the  watershed 
and  in  general  the  lowness  of  their  banks. 
Numerous  canals  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  the  actual  distances  for  water 
traffic  and  of  avoiding  shoal  parts  of  the 
rivers;  but  these  canals  are  of  comparatively 
small  capacity  and  can  hardly  serve,  as  they 
at  present  exist,  for  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  improvement. 

A  few  days  after  the  terrible  flood  which  in 
the  month  of  January,  1910,  devastated  the 
city  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
directed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
aster and  to  make  a  study  of  measures  to  be 
undertaken  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  commission  went  immediately  to 
work.  It  has  published  a  voluminous  report 
in  which  are  described  the  methods  which,  in 
its  opinion,  promise  to  be  most  effective  in 
shielding  Paris  and  its  suburbs  from  another 
invasion  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  After 
a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  various 
schemes  which  might  be  adopted,  the  com- 
mission has  recommended  that,  to  solve  the 


problem  in  a  satisfactory  way,  these  several 
improvements  should  be  undertaken: 

I.  The  construction,  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
of  a  relief  canal  between  the  Marne  and  the 
Seine. 

II.  The  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
Seine  between  Surennes  and  Bougival,  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  dams. 

III.  The  widening  of  the  south  (left)  arm 
of  the  Seine  where  it  passes  the  island  of 
La  Cite. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  commission 
supports  its  recommendations  are  summar- 
ized in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmos,  from  which 
much  of  this  paper  is  abstracted. 

I.  The  construction  of  a  relief  canal  be- 
tween the  Marne  and  the  Seine. 

As  might  be  expected  the  commission 
received  a  very  large  number  of  suggestions 
having  to  do  ydih.  decreasing  the  volume  of 
water  which  passes  through  Paris.  Most  of 
these  emphasized  the  necessity  for  construct- 
ing a  relief  canal  to  pass  around  the  capital. 
Granting  this  need,  two  projects  stand  forth 
from  all  the  rest :  (a)  That  of  a  cut-off  to  the 
south  of  Paris;  and  (b)  that  of  a  connection 
between  the  Marne  at  some  distance  above 
the  city,  and  the  Seine  near  Saint-Denis, 
passing  around  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  on 
the  north. 

The  cut-off  by  way  of  the  south  would  be 
possible,  but  it  presents  serious  difficulties. 
For  example,  it  would  be  feasible  to  connect 
Port-i-r Anglais  with  Issy-les-Moulineaux  by 
means  of  a  canal  eleven  kilometres  (7  miles) 
long,  of  which  about  5  miles  would  be  in 
tunnel.  By  giving  this  canal  sufficient  size 
to  convey  500  cubic  metres  (say  670  cubic 
yards)  of  water  per  second  at  the  time  of  a 
flood  such  as  that  of  1910,  there  would  be 
brought  about  a  lowering  of  level  of  1.25 
metres  (about  50  inches)  at  Port-Ji-rAnglab 
and  at  the  Pont  de  la  Tournelle  (t.  e.,  at  the 
He  de  St.  Louis).    It  will  be  remembered  that 
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at  this  latter  point  the  level  of  the  water 
reached  8.42  metres  on  January  28,  1910. 
But  the  lowering  of  the  flood  level  would  be 
only  0.75  metre  (30  inches)  at  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  there  would  be  a  slight  rise  at  the 
viaduct  of  Auteuil.  As  a  result,  the  lowering 
of  the  water  level  above  Paris  would  decrease 
the  extent  of  the  flooded  region;  the  volume 
of  water  penned  in  would  become  less,  and 
consequently  the  outflow  would  be  greater 
during  the  period  of  rise.  There  would  be  a 
rise  of  river  level  at  the  outlet  of  the  canal. 
On  the  Marne  the  lowering  would  begin  at 
Bonneuil;  it  w^ould  amount  to  0.45  metre  (18 
inches)  at  the  lock  of  St.  Maur,  and  to  1.25 
metres  (50  inches)  at  the  junction  of  the 
Marne  and  the  Seine. 

The  improvement  upon  the  Marne  would 
be  very  slight;  it  must  be  noted,  too,  that 
conditions  along  the  banks  below  the  city 
would  be  worse.  The  canal  would,  near  its 
inlet  and  again  near  its  outlet,  pass  through 
the  lowlands  of  Ivry  and  Issy.  These  would 
be  submerged  in  time  of  flood,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  the  structures  by  which 
railways  and  highways  cross  over  the  canal 
would  be  subject  to  injury  and  would  them- 
selves interfere  seriously  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  canal.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$32,000,000,  and  the  commission  believes 
the  improvement  secured  would  not  justify 
such  an  expenditure. 

In  discussing  a  cut-off  to  the  north  of 
Paris,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Marne  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Paris  by  a  semicircular 


range  of  hills  extending  from  Villemomble  to 
Annet,  past  Vaujours.  Any  waterway  froc 
the  Marne  to  the  Seine,  north  of  Paris,  mMsi 
pierce  this  range,  either  by  tunnel  or  by  open 
cut;  then,  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Mor« 
and  the  Molette,  it  would  reach  the  Seine 
near  fipinay.  To  pierce  this  range  there  are 
only  two  courses  possible,  if  excessive  cost  b 
to  be  avoided:  (a)  that  through  the  gap  of 
Villemomble,  and  (h)  that  by  way  of  the  gap 
at  Claye  through  which  flows  the  BeuNTonne. 
Above  Claye  the  level  rises  higher  and  hightf ; 
no  one  would  dream  of  digging  a  canal  00 
that  side.  Before  deciding  upon  the  course 
for  the  projected  cut-off,  the  commission  laid 
down  the  necessary  conditions: 

When  the  water  in  the  Marne  reaches  at 
the  entrance  to  the  canal  the  height  attained 
in  January,  1910,  the  new  waterway  must  be 
capable  of  carrying  away  670  cubic  yards  per 
second.  Those  in  control  must  be  able  to 
regulate  the  flow  all  the  way  from  nothing  up 
to  this  quantity.  When  the  outlet  is  clewed, 
the  entire  discharge  must  be  able  to  flow  down- 
stream. Navigation  must  be  maintained  on 
the  Marne  both  above  and  below  the  en- 
trance to  the  canal.  Finally,  boats  must  be 
able  to  navigate  the  canal  at  all  times. 

This  being  granted,  three  courses  are  possi- 
ble— two  by  the  gap  of  Villemomble,  and  ow 
by  way  of  the  gap  of  Claye.  Of  the  two  for- 
mer the  commission  has  really  considered 
but  one:  tJiis  leaves  the  Mame  at  Gouinay, 
passes  Ville-fivrard,  cuts  through  the  ridge  oi 
Villemomble  by  a  three-mile  tunnel,  entering 
the  valley  of  the  Molette;  then  turns  west 
near  Bourget  and  reaches  the  Seine  betwe^ 
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-a  Briche  and  fipinay.  This  canal  would  would  maintain  a  navigable  reach  of  over 
►ass  through  a  region  far  enough  removed  twenty-six  miles  up  to  Meaux.  This  dam 
rom  Paris  for  the  land-condemnation  dam-  would  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  one 
^es  not  to  be  too  burdensome;  its  total  at  the  bridge  of  Annet.  From  Bourget  to 
ength  would  be  13.5  miles.  The  cost  of  con-  the  Seine  the  cut-off  is  to  be  divided  into 
truction  would  amount  to  $38,000,000.  In  a  weir  five  miles  long,  and  a  series  of  reaches 
he  case  of  a  flood  like  that  of  January,  1910,  with  a  depth  of  10.5  feet,  separated  by  locks, 
he  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  Seine  which  it  The  cost  of  this  second  course  would  be 
irould  bring  about  would  amoimt  to  19  inches  $34,000,000.  From  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
it  Ablon,  67  inches  at  the  Pont  National,  47  venting  floods,  the  improvement  along  the 

Seine  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  course 
through  the  hills  near  Villemomble.  On  the 
Mame  the  protected  region  would  be  extended 
twenty-four  miles, — beyond  the  city  of  Meaux. 
From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  canal 
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inches  at  the  viaduct  of  Auteuil,  and  6  inches 
at  Clichy.  On  the  Marne  the  lowering  of 
level  would  be  9  feet  at  Ville-fivrard  and  55 
inches  at  Charenton.  Of  the  28  miles  which 
separate  Neuilly-sur-Mame  from  La  Briche  by 
the  way  of  the  river,  the  canal  would  save  15. 

Unfortunately,  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  this  canal  would  involve  serious  diflS- 
culties.  Because  of  the  differences  in  level 
through  most  of  its  course  it  would  be  sunk 
considerably  below  the  surface.  Connection 
with  other  canals  would  be  difficult,  except 
through  the  use  of  boat-lifts  which  would  be 
costly  to  construct  and  to  operate. 

The  second  course, — by  way  of  Claye, — 
although  longer,  is  preferable.  In  this  case 
the  Marne  water  would  enter  the  canal  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  bridge  at  Annet.  The 
cut-off  would  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Beu- 
NTonne  and  pass  Claye;  it  would  connect  with 
the  Canal  of  the  Ourcq  at  Gressy,  then  run 
parallel  with  this  canal  as  far  as  SevTan,  where 
it  would  branch  off  toward  the  west,  joining 
the  other  projected  course  in  the  valley  of 
the  Molette,  to  the  east  of  Bourget.  Near 
the  latter  place  would  be  placed  a  dam  which 


presents  great  advantages.  By  its  means  the 
stream  navigation  of  the  lower  Seine  could  be 
extended  through  Meaux  over  the  eastern 
system  of  canals.  Twenty  miles  would  be 
saved  in  the  journey  from  Meaux  to  La 
Briche.  'The  narrow  reaches  in  the  canals  of 
Chalifert  and  Chelles  would  be  avoided,  as 
well  as  the  tunnel  of  St.  Maur.  Not  sunk  so 
low  as  would  be  a  canal  having  its  entrance  at 
Ville-fivrard,  the  new  navigable  route  would 
be  of  more  service  to  the  country  traversed. 
The  connection  with  the  Canal  of  the  Ourcq 
would  be  very  easy.  Indeed  the  relief-canal 
would  provide  a  way  to  realize  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  Marne  to  steam  navigation 
between  Meaux  and  Paris, — an  improvement 
long  since  projected.    From  the  standpoint 
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of  the  defense  of  Paris,  the  water  course  from 
Meaux  to  La  Briche  would  probably  be  of 
great  value. 

II.  The  deepening  of  the  Channel  of  the 
Seine  between  Surennes  and  Bougival. 

The  commission  recommends  that  this 
work  be  undertaken  in  order  to  prevent  fu- 
ture flooding  of  the  reaches  above  and  below 
Clichy,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  river  below 
St.  Denis  to,  dispose  of  the  discharge  of  the 
projected  canal.  Reconstruction  of  the  dams 
is  called  for,  as  those  at  present  in  use, — ^part 
fixed,  part  movable, — tend  to  cause  a  deposit 
of  sand  in  the  river  bed.  An  alternative,  or 
additional,  project, — the  construction  of  a 
cut-off  from  Surennes  to  Bougival,  under  the 
hill  of  St.  Cloud,  involving  a  tunnel  nearly 
three  miles  in  length, — ^is  not  advocated  by 
the  commission,  for  the  reason  that  its  great 
cost  and  questionable  benefit  render  its  pres- 
ent undertaking  inadvisable.  The  cost  of 
deepening  the  river  from  Surennes  to  Bougi- 
val is  reckoned  at  $6,000,000. 

III.  The  widening  of  the  left  (southern) 
arm  of  the  Seine  opposite  the  He  de  la  Cit^. 

The  commission  advocates  this  work  as 
supplementary  to  the  other  two  projects. 
It  would  result  in  lowering  the  river  level 
at  the  Pont  de  la  ToumeUe  by  about  six- 
teen inches. 

The  width  of  the  river  within  the  city 
varies  greatly.  The  commission  estimates 
that  a  width  of  190  yards  would  be  sufficient, 
provided  it  be  unobstructed.  In  passing  the 
lie  de  St.  Louis  a  total  width  of  much  more 
than  this  amount  is  had,  and  at  first  sight 
this  would  appear  ample;  but  the  right  (north) 
branch  is  shallow,  seawalls  and  bridge  piers 
project    into    the    channel,    and    numerous 


landings  and  floating  structures  impede  tk 
flow  of  the  water,  wMle  market-boats  moored 
during  the  winter  along  the  quays  decrcas 
still  more  the  capacity  of  this  channel  to  dc< 
its  share  of  the  work.  Hence  most  of  tbe 
water  passes  through  the  south  arm,  which  £ 
only  140  yards  wide.  As  a  result,  the  stroLO 
rushes  violently  under  the  Pont  de  St.  Looi> 
and  the  Pont  de  TArchev^ch^.  As  the  pas- 
sage south  of  La  Cite  is  very  narrow, — ool> 
38  yards  at  the  Petit  Pont, — and  that  od  iht 
north  side  is  but  80  yards  across,  a  notab> 
rise  in  the  level  occurs  at  this  point.  T* 
remedy  this  situation  two  things  are  calkt: 
for:  the  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  all  ot- 
structions,  and, — as  even  this  would  iks 
suffice, — the  widening  of  one  or  both  of  the 
channels.  Everything  else  apart,  the  logicai 
plan  would  be  the  pushing  back  of  the  qoa} 
walls  that  confine  the  south  arm,  since  that  is. 
so  to  speak,  the  natural  outlet,  and  at  present 
is  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the  other.  Tbc 
character  of  the  buildings  upon  the  island,— 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  etc., — speaks  against  any  encroach- 
ment upon  its  area,  and  the  matter  narrows 
down  to  the  pushing  back  of  the  quay  of  tlie 
south  bank,  with  the  lengthening  of  the  bridges 
to  the  Cite.  This  would  necessitate  the  re- 
construction through  a  distance  of  about  700 
yards  of  the  subway  carrying  the  tracks  <rf  the 
Orleans  Railway,  and  of  much  other  work- 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $4,400,000. 

The  three  projects  advocated  by  the  com- 
mission would  thus  involve  a  total  outlay  of 
at  least  $44,400,000.  Still,  this  is  not  a  wn' 
great  amount,  if  by  its  employment  Paris  is 
to  be  protected  from  a  repetition,  or  series  of 
repetitions,  of  the  disastrous  flood  of  191c- 


A   NOTABLE  ART  WORKSHOP— THE  WERK- 
STATTE   IN  VIENNA 


"  A  PRODUCTIVE  society  formed  of  art- 
*^  ists  and  craftsmen  with  aims  and 
ideals  in  common,'^  is  the  description  given  by 
A.  S.  Levetus,  in  the  International  Studio,  of 
that  remarkably  successful  Viennese  enter- 
prise, the  Wiener  Werkstatte.  This  institu- 
tion— for  such  it  may  now  be  properly  termed 
— was  founded  in  1903  by  Prof.  Josef  Hoff- 
mann, Prof.  Kolo  Moser,  and  Herr  Fritz 
Wamdorfer,  "a  man  of  culture  with  a  leaning 
toward  modem  art,  and  a  capitalist  to  boot," 
these  three  being  joined  later  by  Prof.  C.  O. 
Czeschka.  Its  aims  have  been  announced  by 
Professor  Hoffmann  to  be  as  follows: 


To  form  a  close  contact  between  the  public  and 
designers  and  craftsmen,  by  creating  gCNDd  and 
simple  houshold  effects,  utility  being  the  first  prin- 
ciple, our  strength  to  lie  in  the  right  proportioo; 
and  right  treatment  of  the  material,  decoration 
being  introduced  when  practicable,  but  ocvo 
forced  or  overloaded. 

Of  its  financial  organization  we  read: 

It  is  registered  as  an  unlimited  liability  coinpao>. 
Each  member  has  the  right  of  acquiring  one  shiit 
which  costs  two  hundred  kronen,  and  for  wluch  hf 
may  pay  by  ten  ^qual  monthly  payments.  H( 
may  also  purchase  others  with  the  consent  of  the 
executive,  but  must  pay  for  them  in  full  at  the  tiice 
of  purchase.  The  prices  of  shares  can  be  rairfd 
only  by  the  consent  of  the  general  assemblyii 
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shareholders;  they  may  only  be  disposed  of  on 
resigrnation  of  membership  and  then  only  to  an- 
other member;  for  none  but  members  of  the  Werk- 
st^tte  may  be  shareholders. 

There  are  workshps  for  goldsmithing,  jew- 
elry, and  all  kinds  of  metalwork,  bookbind- 
ing, ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  shops  for 
dressmaking  and  millinery  where  models  of 
art  gowns  and  hats  are  fashioned.  Cabinet- 
making,  carpentry,  and  joinery  are  carried 
on ;  and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ceramic  articles,  mosaics,  textile 
designs,  and  many  other  works.  There  is, 
besides,  an  important  architectural  depart- 
ment. Of  the  morale  of  the  craftsmen  and 
of  their  environment  Mr.  Levetus  writes  in 
glowing  terms. 

All  the  workshops,  it  is  needless  to  say,'  are  ex- 
cellently fitted  up,  every  care  being  taken  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  lighting  and  hy- 
giene. They  are  remarkably  clean,  and  flowers  are 
cultivated  to  adorn  them,  while  creeping  plants 
hang  from  the  windows.  The  craftsmen  are  a 
chosen  people.  They  are  men  of  intelligence  work- 
ing for  a  common  aim,  giving  all  that  is  best  in  them 
for  the  achievement  of  their  ideals.  They  have 
learned  the  glory  of  work,  to  love  it  for  its  own 
8ake.  They,  too,  have  their  acknowledged  share 
in  it.  For  every  piece  that  leaves  their  hands  fin- 
ished and  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world  bears  their 
initials,  which  will  make  them  known  to  posterity  in 
the  same  way  that  the  handworkers  ot  past  ages 
are  known  to  us.  .  .  .  The  employees,  who  num- 
ber over  a  hundred,  are,  in  addition  to  their  weekly 
earnings,  entitled  to  a  share  in  all  profits  made. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Levetus  mentions  an  in- 
teresting fact  concerning  the  Austrian  work- 
man. In  Austria,  a  concession  from  a  special 
department  of  the  government  is  necessary 
before  a  workshop  can  be  opened.  Also, 
the    master-workman  must   "furnish  proof 


that  he  is  in  every  way  ca[>able,  and  must 
produce  his  Befdhigungshnackweis,  showing . 
that  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  his 
joumeymanship,  and  then  passed  his  master's 
examination."  As  Mr.  Levetus  remarks, 
"whether  this  policy  of  regidating  industry 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  a  William 
Morris  to  start  a  printing-press  here,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  not  qualified  in  the 
legal  way." 

The  art  director  is  Professor  Hoffmann, 
around  whom  are  gathered  several  of  Aus- 
tria's best  modem  artists.  He  is  "a  peda- 
gogue in  the  best  sense;  he  admits  of  no  mere 
copying,  his  teaching  like  his  art  being  based 
upon  sound  principles."  The  vein  of  his  col- 
league, Prof.  Kolo  Moser,  is  "a  lighter  one, 
though  he  is  in  every  way  a  fine  artist.  His 
temperament  is  that  of  the  true  Viennese, 
joyous,  earnest,  rhythmical;  and  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  developed  sense  of  beauty." 
Professor  Czeschka  is  preeminently  a  decora- 
tive artist,  and  "one  of  the  most  modest  men 
under  the  sun,"  as  was  said  of  him  by  Lud- 
wig,  the  late  critic,  who  added:  "Whatever 
Czeschka  takes  in  hand  assumes  a  new  form, 
a  new  soul.  He  works  and  teaches  how 
to  work."  A  silver  cabinet  by  Professor 
Czeschka  was  sold  two  years  ago  for  50,000 
kronen  in  Vienna. 

A  few  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  Werk- 
statte  and  the  most  prominent  modern  art- 
ists in  Vienna  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  calhng  itself  the  "Klimt  Group," 
after  Gustav  Klimt,  the  celebrated  Viennese 
painter.  Afterward  they  merged  into  the 
KuntschaUy  which  held  two  exhibitions  in  tlie 
Austrian  capital  in  1908  and  1909. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  BIRD-MIGRATION 


rpROM  time  inmiemorial  the  flights  of  birds 
*^  have  excited  the  wojider  of  mankind; 
and,  although  with  the  progress  of  the  ages 
a  considerable  number  of  the  puzzles  of  bird- 
migration  have  been  elucidated,  there  re- 
main to-day  many  points  connected  with  it 
which  time  has  failed  to  solve  and  which 
seem  destined  to  remain  unfathomable  mys- 
teries. How,  for  instance,  does  the  golden 
plover  find  its  way  every  season  2400  miles 
across  the  ocean  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 
What  guides  the  arctic  tern  in  its  annual 
round  trip  of  22,000  miles  from  the  "  Farthest 
North"  to  the  antarctic  continent  and  re- 
turn?   In  the  NaUonal  Geographic  Magazine 


Mr.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, presents  much  interesting  information 
concerning  bird-migration,  collected  by  the 
Survey;  and  he  cautions  his  readers  that 
"no  correct  understanding  of  bird-migration 
is  possible  until  it  is  considered  as  a  volun- 
tary evolution.  All  migratory  movements 
must  have  begim  with  changes  of  location, 
which  were  only  very  slight."  Benefits  ac- 
cruing from  these  short  changes,  migration 
became  a  fixed  habit,  the  distance  covered 
being  very  gradually  increased  as  each  suc- 
ceeding extension  proved  advantageous.  It 
is  about  a  hundred  years,  Mr.  Cooke  tells 
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MIGRATION  ROUTE  OP  THE  BLACK-POLL  WARBLERS 
THAT  NEST  IN  ALASKA 
(This  bird  winters  in  South  America  alongside  the  cliflF 
swallow,  but  in  summer  seems  to  try  and  get  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  its  winter  neighbor.  Note  how  its  northward  route 
diverges  from  the  northward  flight  of  the  cliff  swallow,  shown 
on  the  other  map  on  this  page.  It  travels  at  night,  often  fly- 
ing several  hundred  miles  in  the  darkness) 

US,  since  the  first  reliable  notes  on  migration 
in  the  United  States  were  recorded,  and  this 
I)eriod  has  proved  too  short  to  show  any 
I)erceptible  difference  in  time,  direction,  or 
speed.     He  adds: 

It  can  be  affirmed  that  the  migration  routes  of 
tf*-(lay  are  the  results  of  innumerable  experiments 
as  to  the  best  way  to  travel  from  the  winter  to 
the  summer  home  and  return.  It  can  also  be 
said  that  food  supplies  en  route  have  been  the 
determining  factor  m  the  choice  of  one  course  in 
I)reference  to  another,  and  not  the  distance  from 
one  food  base  to  the  next.  The  location  of  plenty 
of  suitable  provender  having  been  ascertained, 
the  birds  pay  no  attention  to  the  length  of  the 
single  flight  required  to  reach  it. 

As  regards  the  nugration  of  birds  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  Mr.  Cooke  says: 

The  two  areas  of  abundant  food  supplies  are 
North  America  and  Northern  South  America, 
separated  by  the  comparatively  small  land  areas 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  great  stretches  of  foodless  waters.  The 
different  courses  taken  by  the  birds  to  get  around 
or  over  this  intervening  inhospitable  region  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  bird  famiUes  that 
traverse  them.  By  far  the  most  important  route 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  northwestern  Florida 
and  western  Louisiana  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  thence  by 
land  through  Central  America  to  South  America. 


Probably  more  individuab  follow  this  route  t^ 
all  the  other  routes  combined. 

The  birds  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mouiitaxi> 
move  southwest  in  the  fall,  approximately  panfe 
with  the  seacoast,  and  most  keep  this  same  diiv  • 
tion  across  the  Gulf  to  Eastern  Mexico.  The  b«r^ 
of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  go  southward  i. 
and  over  the  Gulf.  The  birds  between  the  M»- 
souri  River  and  the  edge  of  the  plains,  and  tk>« 
of  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mmc 
southeastward  and  south  until  they  join  t^ 
others  in  their  passage  of  the  Gulf.  In  othd 
words,  the  great  majority  of  North  AmeritiM 
birds  bound  for  a  winter's  sojourn  in  Central  *€ 
South  America  elect  a  short  cut  across  the  Gai 
of  Mexico,  in  preference  to  a  longer  land  joumn 
by  way  of  Florida  or  Texas.  In  fact,  minions  -li 
them  cross  the  Gulf  at  its  widest  part,  whKi 
necessitates  a  single  flight  of  500  to  700  miles. 

Mr.  Cooke  gives  some  curious  facts  coo- 
cerning  what  may  be  termed  the  idiosyij- 
crasies  of  migration.  All  black-poll  warbkrs 
winter  in  South  America,  and  they  ha\-e  as 
winter  neighbors  the  cliff  swallows.  WTicn 
the  return  north  is  made,  the  swallows  take 
a  route  2000  miles  longer  than  that  of  the 
warblers;  the  e.xplanation  being  that  the 
warbler  is  a  night  migrant,  launching  into 
the  air  soon  after  nightfall,  and  makin^^  its 
way  several  hundred  miles  to  its  next  feedini^ 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  swallow  is 
a  day  migrant  catching  its  daily  ration  of 
flying  insects.  The  longest  continuous  flight 
in  the  world — 2500  miles — is  ascribed  to  the 
golden  plover,  about  which  Mr.  Cooke  writes 
as  follows: 

This  species  nests  along  the  arctic  coast  of 
North  America,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  oU 
enough  to  care  for  themselves  fall  migration  i> 
begun  by  a  trip  to  the  Labrador  coast,  where  the 
plover  fattens  for  several  weeks  on  the  abundant 
native  fruits.    A  short  trip  across  the  Gulf  of  St. 


MIGRATION    ROUTE  OF   THE  CLIPF  SWALLOWS 
NEST  IN   NOVA   SCOTIA 


THAT 


(The  swallow,  unlike  the  warbler,  trarels  by  day) 
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awrence  brings  it  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  starting 
oint  for  its  extraordinary  ocean  flight,  due  south 
■y  the  coast  of  South  America. 

The  golden  plover  takes  a  straight  course  across 
tie  ocean,  and,  if  the  weather  is  propitious,  makes 
he  whole  2400  miles  without  pause  or  rest.    But 

tempests  arise,  it  may  be  blown  out  of  its  course 
i>  the  New  England  coast  and  start  anew  on  the 
dvent  of  fair  weather;  or  it  may  rest  for  a  few 
lays  at  the  Bermudas,  one-third  of  the  way  along 
ts  course,  or  at  the  nearest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
till  600  miles  from  the  mainland  of  South  Amer- 
ca.  These,  however,  are  emergency  stop-overs, 
o  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  storms.  Having 
iccomplished  its  ocean  voyage,  it  passes  across 
Eastern  South  America  to  its  winter  home  in 
\rgentina. 

After  a  six  months*  vacation  here,  the  plover 
linds  its  way  back  to 'the  Arctic  by  an  entirely 
different  route.  It  travels  across  Northwestern 
South  America  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching 
the  United  States  along  the  coasts  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  Thence  it  moves  slowly  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  by  early  June  is  again  at  the 
nesting  site  on  the  arctic  coast.  Its  round  trip 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  enormous  ellipse,  with  a 
minor  axis  of  2000  miles  and  a  major  axis  stretch- 
ing 8000  miles  from  arctic  America  to  Argentina. 

The  evolution  of  this  elliptical  route  of  the 
plover  is  traced  by  the  scientists  back  to  the 
glacial  period. 

Mr.  Cooke  considers  the  arctic  tern  to  be 
the  worid's  most  extraordinary  traveler  and 
the  world's  migration  champion.  Nesting 
as  far  north  as  land  has  been  discovered, 
this  bird  winters  on  the  antarctic  continent; 
its  journey  of  22,000  miles  to  and  fro  occu- 
pies it  scarcely  twenty  weeks— about  150  miles 
a  day.    These  terns  have  more  hours  of  day- 


MAP   SHOWING  THE   EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
MIGRATION  ROUTE   OF   THE   GOLDEN  PLOV'ER 

light  and  sunlight  than  any  other  animals 
on  the  globe;  for  the  midnight  sun  never  sets 
during  their  stay  in  the  north,  and  for  two 
months  of  their  stay  in  the  antarctic  they 
do  not  see  a  sunset. 

Lighthouses  lure  thousands  of  birds  to 
destruction.  A  red  light  or  a  rapidly  flashing 
one  repels  the  birds,  but  a  steady  white  one 
proves  irresistible. 


THE  ALUMINUM    INDUSTRY 


TpHE  recent  award  of  the  Perkin  Medal  to 
Charles  Martin  Hall  for  his  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  has  recalled  public  at- 
tention to  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
aluminiun  industry  in  this  country.     The 
medal  was  awarded  by  a  conrniittee  repre- 
senting the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
the  American   Chemical   Society,   and   the 
American   Electro-Chemical   Society.     This 
medal  was  foimded  in  honor  of  Sir  William 
Perkin,  the  English  chemist,  by  his  American 
contemporaries,  who  desired  in  this  way  to 
connect  the  work  of  the  industrial  and  chem- 
ical advance  in  America  with  the  earliest 
and  most  pronounced  advance  made  in  Eng- 
land through  Perkin 's  discovery  of  mauve. 
Mr.  Hall's  discovery  that  aluminum  oxide 
dissolved  in  fumes  of  cryolite  produces  a 
solution  of  low  electric  conductivity  from 


which  the  aluminum  may  be  deposited  in 
the  metallic  state  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
industry.  Mr.  Hall  has  also  made  many 
other  valuable  inventions  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  industry,  and  the 
award  of  the  Perkin  medal  to  him  was 
reconmiended  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee.  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  for  March  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  conferring  of  the  medal 
and  interesting  historical  statements  relating 
to  Mr.  Hall's  discoveries.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler, 
who  himself,  in  1854,  listened  to  Wohler's 
account  of  his  discovery  of  aluminum  in 
1827,  and  in  the  following  year  was  shown 
by  Rose  aluminum  which  he  had  extracted 
from  cryolite  by  the  action  of  sodium  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  This  mineral  cryolite 
from  Greenland  was  used  experimentally  to 
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produce  aluminum  by  the  action  of  sodium. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  was,  however, 
so  expensive  that  aluminum  was  really  a 
precious  metal.  The  price,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  was  in  1854  $90  a  pound,  in  1856 
$27  a  pound,  and  in  1862  $12  a  pound. 

While  a  student  in  Oberlin  College,  Mr. 
Hall  made  many  experiments  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  more  economical  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum.  Finally  his  thoughts 
turned  to  electrolysis,  and  a  few  months 
after  his  graduation  from  college,  he  began 
to  seek  an  anhydrous  solvent  for  the  oxide 
of  aluminum  operative  at  a  practical  tem- 
perature which  would  bring  the  oxide  into 
solution,  and  would  yield  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Fluorspar  and  the  fluorides  of  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  potassium,  and  aluminum 
were  tried  in  succession,  but  were  found  to 
be  too  infusible,  and  to  dissolve  little,  if  any, 
of  the  oxide.  On  February  10,  1886,  Hall 
tried  cryolite,  the  double  fluoride  of  sodium 
and  aluminum.  This  fused  readily  at  a  mod- 
erate temperature,  and  the  white  powder  of 


CtfpyiiKlit  l>y  I'iric  McOonaM,  Plioto^r.ti.lirr  of  Men 

DR.    PAUL   H#.ROULT 
(The  inventor  who  worked  out  in  France  the  same  electrolytic 
process  for  the  production  of  aluminum  that  was  dis- 
covered independently  in  America  at  the  same  time) 


alumina  (the  oxide  of  aluminum)  dissolvtc 
readily  in  it  to  the  extent  of  more  thai 
25  per  cent.  It  was  well  known  that  cryoliit 
could  be  electrolyzed,  and  Hall  proceeded 
at  once  to  apply  the  electric  current  to  this 
cryolite  solution.  His  first  e?q)eriments  irtn 
not  successful,  but  on  February  23,  1886,  ht 
employed  a  carbon-lined  crucible,  and  wa^ 
successful  in  obtaining  the  result.  Thus. 
says  Dr.  Chandler,  he  had  invented  a  process 
for  making  aluminum  directly  from  alumiiu 
by  electrolysis,  under  conditions  which  prom- 
ised to  revolutionize  the*  industry,  and  fur- 
nish the  metal  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  replace 
copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc  and  other  metals  fiK 
an  endless  variety  of  purposes. 

Dr.  Chandler  called  attention  to  the  re^ 
markable  coincidence  that  ahnost  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  time  that  Hall  was  making 
his  discoveries  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  a 
young  Frenchman,  Dr.  Paul  Heroult,  of  the 
same  age,  was  making  essentially  tBe  same 
discovery,  reducing  it  to  practice,  and  de- 
vising a  new  process  of  practically  the  same 
nature  as  that  devised  by  Hall.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  these  two  men 
had  discovered  and  invented  simultaneously 
what  had  escaped  Wohler,  Rose,  De\'ille,  and 
many  of  the  other  world-renowned  cheim5i> 
who  had  busied  themselves  with  aluminum 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century.  Dr.  Chan- 
dler adds  that  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  discoveries  of  HaJl  and 
Heroult,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  bettering 
what  they  did.  American  patents  for  the 
I^rocess  were  granted  to  Hall,  and  French 
patents  to  Heroult.  The  indtistry  has  been 
conducted  on  essentially  the  same  lines  in 
France  and  America  from  that  day  to  this. 

When  compelled  to  defend  in  court  the 
originality  of  his  invention.  Hall  found  hi^ 
claim  as  an  inventor  sustained  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
William  Howard  Taft,  now  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Judge  Taft  wrote:  **HaiI 
was  a  pioneer,  and  is  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tages which  that  fact  gives  him  in  the  patent 
laws.*'    The  court  declared  the  patent  \-alid. 

The  commercial  manufacture  of  aluminum 
was  begun  near  Pittsburg  in  1888,  with  an 
output  of  fifty  pounds  of  metal  a  day.  The 
operating  company  soon  erected  larger  worb 
at  Niagara  Falls,  as  the  first  constimers  of 
the  electricity  supplied  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company.  At  the  present  time  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  estab- 
lishments at  Niagara  Falls  and  Massena, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  Shaweni- 
gan  Falls  in  Canada.    The  total  consumption 
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electricity  by  the  company  is  140,000 
>rse  pKDwer,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  larger 
xiovuit  of  electricity  than  is  consumed  by 
ly  other  electrochemical  works  in  the  world. 
he  annual  output  of  aluminum  is  now  40,- 
x>,ooo  pounds.  The  price  has  been  reduced 
om  the  $12  of  1862  to  an  average  of  22  cents 
p>ound. 

An  address  by  Professor  Richards,  of  Le- 
igh University,  made  on  this  same  occasion, 
ammarizes  the  chief  uses  of  aluminum  at 
^e  present  time.  The  American  public  has 
ecome  familiar  with  its  use  for  cooking 
tensils,  and  for  this  purpose  the  metal  is 
•eculiarly  adapted,  since  it  is  more  durable 
ban  any  other  metal  used  for  the  purpose, 
loes  not  tarnish,  and  has  great  merits  from 
sanitary  point  of  view.  Professor  Richards 
)redicts  that  this  will  be  the  largest  use  of 
luminum.  It  also  enters  very  largely  into 
he  construction  of  automobiles,  and  it  is  be- 
loved that  some  of  its  new  alloys  will  come 
nto  general  use  in  the  construction  of  flying 
nachines.  One  use  of  the  metal  which  is 
ess  known  to  the  general  public,  but  which, 
3y  metallurgists,  is  regarded  as  of  great  im- 
x)rtance,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
^'here  it  is  almost  universally  employed  to 
iolidify  steel  castings.  An  ounce  of  alumi- 
num to  a  ton  of  steel,  put  in  as  the 
metal  is  poured,  solidifies  the  steel  by 
removing  the  gases  which  make  the  castings 
unsound. 

Alimiinum  is  also  the  leading  competitor 
with  copper  for  electrical  conductors.  A 
conductor  one  mile  long,  of  a  given  carrying 
capacity,  is  cheaper  made  of  aluminum  than 
made  of  copper.  In  the  matter  of  weight, 
aluminum  has  the  advantage,  for  half  a 
pound  of  aluminum  takes  the  place  of  a 
pound  of  copper,  and  does  the  same  elec- 
trical work.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  alumi- 
num are  now  used  for  long-distance  trans- 
mission lines. 

Another  use  of  this  wonderful  metal  is  in 
the  Goldschmidt  thermo-welding  process, 
employed  in  welding  together  steel  rails  and 
in  repairing  the  broken  shafts  of  steamships. 
The  mixture  of  aluminum  powder  and  iron 
oxide,  when  ignited,  burns  violently  and 
generates  a  heat  that  quickly  melts  the 
iron,  and  facilitates  the  welding. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Professor  Rich- 
ards declared  that  the  bringing  of  aluminum 
into  the  rank  of  cheaper  metals  was  one  of 
the  great  metallurgical  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  predicted  that  the 
historian  of  the  future  would  probably  class 
the    industrial    manufacture    of    aluminum 


DR.  CHARLES   MARTIN   HALL 
(Recipient  of  the  Perkin  Medal  in  recogfnition  of  his  services 
as  inventor  of  the  modem  process  of  producing  alu- 
minum, by  which  the  price  of  that  metal  has 
been  reduced  about  90  per  cent.) 

alongside  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer 
steel.  "The  man,"  he  said,  "who  takes  a 
rare  metal  and  makes  out  of  it  a  common 
metal,  and  brings  it  into  every-day  use,  has 
made  the  entire  human  race  his  debtor." 

The  raw  material  from  which  all  metallic 
aluminum  is  now  produced  is  bauxite,  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  wkich  are  found  in  Ar- 
kansas, Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
Aluminum  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all 
the  important  rocks,  except  sandstone  and 
limestone.  It  is  said  that  its  oxide  makes 
up  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Considering  the  great  abundance  of  the 
metal  in  nature,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  only 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as 
a  chemical  curiosity. 
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"MADE    IN    GERMANY"    NO    LONGER    TO    Bl 

SNEERED   AT 


T^HE  average  American  or  Englishman 
when  noting  the  label  "Made  in  Ger- 
many," has  been  apt  to  regard  it  with  an  air 
'of  fine  suj)eriority — not  to  say  disdain.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived, 
when  American  and  English  manufacturers 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels  and  keep 
an  eye  on  their  competitors  in  the  land  of 
the  Kaiser.  In  the  current  issue  of  Gassier' s 
is  printed  a  valuable  comparative  study  of 
American  and  German  workshops  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Dooley,  who,  as  an  editorial  fore- 
word announces,  "discusses  his  subject  in 
the  light  of  an  educator  who  is  familiar  with 
the  progress  of  the  United  States."  The 
first  thing  that  impressed  this  writer  in  pass- 
ing through  the  Continental  establishments 
was  "the  lack  of  the  thousand-and-one  de- 
vices to  save  manual  labor  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  in  American  shops."  He 
noticed  also  "a  lack  of  division  of  labor  in 
the  metal  and  engineering  factories  or  plants. 
One  can  readily  see  that  they  attempt  to 
make  all  kinds  of  tools  under  one  roof." 
The  advantage  of  the  American  producer 
over  the  foreigner  lies  "in  superior  shop  or- 
ganization and  in  superior  technical  knowl- 


rtirht  l-v  lii.lrr,v,«),l  .m.l  ln>lfrw....,l.  N.  \  . 
MANUFACTURING    *'  UPPl.RS  "    IN    A    GERMAN 
SHOE    FACTORY 


edge."    There  is  on  the  Continent 
ency  to  cling  to  the  old  hand   pi 
whereas    the    United    States    "has 
upon  its  industrial  development 
by  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  ptoplc  lo 
best   and   quickest   w^ay.''     The 
manufacturer,  however,  ha.>  'iht* 
of  having  the  disposition  and  go%irmmftf 
his  side,"  and,  moreover,  he  i*^  *'not 
so  much  by  ignorant  labor  leadrrt 
on  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
serious  injury  to  the  busim^s  m 
are  engaged."    Of  the  headway  ma- 
by  German  engineering  firms    Mr 
wTites : 

Of  all  the  European  countrit^*  Gimiiatiy  » 
nearest  rival  to  the  United  Suites.     Tlie  an-r 
American  does  not  realize  the  irain  msute  by  t 
country.      German    manufacturers     iin?     pu^ 
more  engineering  thought  into  their  de^gni  ^ 
at  any  other  time  in  the  histor\'  uf  tool  cunsf ' 
tion.  .  .  .  Every  tool  that  is  irnpone*!  into  '^ 
many  is  subject  to  scrutiny:     irid  il   ttigtatiT-^ 
skill,  backed  by  careful  mathematical  deduction-, 
can  make  an  improvement,  the  German  mill  f» 
the  first  to  discover  the  fact.    Within  a  short  tir- 
a  new  machine  will  Ix?  on  the  market  with  soir- 
improvement. 

Mr.  Dooley  visited  Solingen,  the  grea: 
cutlery  center.  Here  about  29,000  person- 
are  engaged  in  making  knives  and  forb. 
scissors  and  swords;  three-fifths  of  them 
doing  their  work  at  home,  the  local  autborit) 
providing  the  men  ^-ith  gas  and  electric 
power. 

The  average  American  or  Englishman  has  not  ^ 
very  high  opinion  of  German  cutlery,  and  it  wouW 
surprise  one  if  he  only  saw  some  of  the  excdlenr 
quality  of  cutlery  turned  out  by  the  German 
manufacturers. 

Cheap  and  inferior  cutlery  is  turned  out  J' 
Solingen,  and  not  infrequently  with  the  nairu 
Sheffield  stamped  on  it;  but  they  also  produa 
goods  of  first-rate  quality,  and  are  able  to  cooi- 
pete  with  Sheffield  on  their  merits.  That  tbtv 
turn  out  very  beautiful  goods  cannot  be  denieti- 
exquisite  specimens  of  damascened,  inlaid,  ami 
other  fancy  work.  The  superior  Solingen  cutW-r^ 
is  not  cheap;  the  material  is  the  b«?st  Swtdiih 
steel,  the  same  that  Sheffield  uses.  An  extra«)r 
dinary  thing  about  the  cutlery  trade  is  the  j' 
most  incredible  variety  of  knives  made.  At  th' 
Suffolk  works  in  Sheffield,  for  instance,  they  h3>^ 
10,000  different  patterns  on  the  books,  and  «'» 
be  actually  makmg  3000  to  order  at  the  sanv 
time.  I  found  the  same  thing  at  Solin^c 
Henckels  have  9000  patterns  for  Germany  alooi 
Every  trade,  every  country,  and  even  ever>'  ^^ 
trict  has  its  own  knives.     New  i>atterns  are  cofr 
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iua.lly  coming  out;  the  Suffolk  works  have 
eraged  ten  new  i>atterns  a  week  for  two  years. 
lis  is  a  trade  which  will  not  be  standardized, 
icl  that  is  one  reason  why  America  has  hitherto 
ile<i  to  compete. 

Another  place  visited  was  Essen,  where  in 
^11  **the  first  crucible  furnace  for  casting 
eel  was  set  up  by  a  poor,  hard-working 
oung  man,  Frederick  Krupp."  The  total 
Dpulation  was  then  under  4000.  To-day 
ae  Krupp  corporation  alone  employs  63,191 
ersons  and  owns  iron  and  coal  mines  and 
ver  4000  houses.  All  kinds  of  finished  and 
nfinished  materials  for  railroads,  engines, 
ools,  mills,  and  other  industrial  appliances 
re  turned  out  in  large  and  small  quantities. 
'Compare  this,"  says  Mr.  Dooley,  "with  the 
lighly  specialized  condition  of  the  industries 
n  this  country." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  German  iron 
md  steel  factories  Mr.  Dooley  found  to  be 
heir  clean,  orderly,  and  well-kept  condition; 
these  qualities  extending  to  what  are  usually 
the  dirtiest  and  most  untidy  departments. 
The  foundries  were  a  revelation  to  him.  An 
accident-prevention  rule  required  that  the 
gangways  be  broad  enough  to  exclude  injury 
by  machinery  or  transmission  parts  in  mo- 
tion, and  kept  free  from  materials  or  arti- 
cles— in  strange  contrast  to  the  average 
American  shop  "with  its  heaps  of  manu- 
factured or  unmanufactured  articles  lying 
about  blocking  the  gangway."  The  practice 
of  providing  comforts  and  conveniences  for 
the  employees  is  more  common  in  Germany 
than  in  America  or  England.  "Lockers  are 
provided.     Baths  are  common,  particularly 


shower  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
in  summer  they  are  much  used."  In  this 
connection,  the  following  typical  schedule 
of  working  hours  is  of  interest: 

Hours  in  Cutlery  Works  at  Solingen 

Begin 7  a.m. 

Breakfast 9  to  9.15  a.m. 

Youthful  workers 9  to  9.30  a.m. 

Dinner 12  to  1.30  p.m. 

Tea 4  to  4.15  P.M. 

.    Youthful  workers 4  to  4.30  P.M. 

Close 7  P.M. 

Total,  12  hours,  minus  2  hours  for  meals,  equals 
10  hours.  Week,  60  hours  for  men,  58)^  hours 
for  women.  (Law  forbids  the  employment  of 
women  after  5.20  P.M.  on  Saturdays  and  on  the 
eve  of  holidays.) 

Mr.  Dooley  utters  a  word  of  warning: 

It  is  clear  that  if  Americans  propose  to  keep 
ahead  in  shop  efficiency,  and  in  ability  to  run  a 
shop  with  the  least  possible  number  of  men,  they 
must  look  to  the  training  of  the  workmen  from 
boyhood  up.  .  .  .  European  countries  are  far 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  this  training.  .  .  . 
European  countries,  particularly  Germany,  saw, 
with  the  changes  in  industrial  life,  that  the  shop 
was  not  providing  the  projjer  training  for  the 
young  apprentice.  The  government  provided 
schools  for  the  apprentices  to  attend  Sunday 
mornings  and  certam  periods  of  the  week.  .  .  . 
These  schools  are  called  Continuation  Schools. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are:  Trade  calcula- 
tions, with  bookkeeping;  business  correspondence 
and  reading;  the  study  of  life  and  citizenship; 
mechanical  drawing,  physics,  and  machinery; 
materials  and  shop  work.  Every  apprentice  is 
allowed  by  his  employer  to  attend  this  school  ten 
hours  a  week  without  loss  of  pay.  .  .  .  Then 
there  are  four  distinct  tyf>es  of  schools  preparing 
for  positions  between  journeyman,  machmist,  and 
engineer.  They  are:  The  schools  of  industry, 
the  master  workmen's  schools,  the  higher  trade 
schools,  and  the  Technicum. 
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PROGRESS  AMONG  YOUNG  TURKEY'S  WOME 


npHE  "  advanced  "  woman  is  having  a  some- 
*•  what  hard  time  in  Turkey.  The  edu- 
cated women  of  that  coimtry  worked  as 
strenuously  as  did  the  men  to  bring  about 
the  revolution;  and  patriotic  Turkish  women 
proved  themselves  the  safest  messengers  and 
the  easiest  channel  of  communication  where- 
by the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
could  carry  out  its  secret  preparations  and 
secret  propaganda.  It  was  therefore  only 
natural  that,  when  despotism  was  dethroned, 
Young  Turkey's  womankind,  equally  with 
the  Young  Turks  themselves,  should  expect 
that  a  certain  increase  of  liberty  would  be 
granted  to  them  also.  In  regard  to  the  form 
which  this  liberty  would  take  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion. 

Some,  mistaking  the  outward  signs  of  liberty  for 
the  essentials,  gladly  threw  back  the  tcharchaf,  and 
dreamed  that  they  could  wear  hats,  hats  from  Paris 
which  would  complete  their  European  dress.  It 
tvas  feminine,  and  excusable.  But  they  were  speed- 
fly  undeceived.  The  government,  with  its  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  people,  saw  that  such  innova- 
tijns  could  only  cause  offense  to  the  old-fashioned 
and  devout  section  of  the  community — the  major- 
ity; and  they  hurriedly  disabused  the  fxjor  ladies  of 
their  innocent  and  comprehensible  ambition.  No, 
the  ladies  must  go  veiled  as  before.  Notes  were 
sent  round  to  ladies  of  position  who  had  trans- 
gressed, and  prudent  husbands  and  brothers  per- 
e.Tiptorily  ordered  their  womenfolk  to  observe  the 
same  rules  as  their  grandmothers  in  such  matters 
as  the  veil,  walking  out  alone,  and  the  other  petty 
privileges  that  foreign  women  enjoy.  Others 
thought  that  at  least  they  would  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  visits  of  a  few  men  friends.  Here  even 
the  Young  Turk,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
proved  himself  an  Old  Turk  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising pattern.  He  urged  that  such  conduct 
could  only  cause  scandal,  and  asked,  somewhat  in- 
dignantly, if  his  wife  could  not  be  content  with  the 
society  of  her  kinsmen.  Policy  went  hand  in  hand 
with  that  tendency  to  safeguard  the  modesty  of  his 
women  by  preventive  rather  than  retentive  meas- 
ures, which  is  natural  to  every  Oriental,  however 
Occidentalized. 

The  wiser  of  the  Turkish  sisterhood,  how- 
ever, looked  further  ahead.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  Turkish  women  generally  were  fitted 
neither  by  education  nor  by  temperament  for 
personal  liberty,  as  Western  women  under- 
stand that  liberty,  they  realized  as  patriots 
that  it  was  not  the  time  now  to  press  for  minor 
liberties,  when  such  an  attitude  on  their  part 
might  cause  prejudice  against  the  general 
cause  of  liberty  and  progress  in  the  country  at 
large.  What,  then,  could  they  do?  How 
was  the  soil  to  be  prepared  for  harvesting  by 
a  later  generation?  The  answer  is  to  be 
sununed   up  in   a  single  word — education. 


E.  S.  Stevens,  from  whose  article  in  tJic  d 
ietfiporary  Review  (London)  the  above 
is  taken,  contributes  some  interesting 
formation  concerning  the  status  of  cduot: 
among  Turkish  women.  The  forei^i 
emess  system,  adopted  in  many  a  Tnrij 
home,  has  resulted  in  what  she  terms 
ficial  Europeanization."  The  foreign  sc^ 
system  is  better;  and  excellent  work  is 
done  by  the  American  College  for  Giris 
Scutari,  the  English  High  School  in  Coosti 
tinople,  and  the  French  convent  schools.  E 
such  schools  can  be  carried  on  only  in  a  v 
limited  way.  The  crying  need  is  "ftH-  TH 
ish  state  schools,  with  Tiirkish  teachets  z- 
pupils,  in  which  the  standard  of  edocati 
shall  be  as  high  as  in  the  state  schools  of  od: 
European  countries." 

At  first  this  seemed  an  impossible  dream;  fir^' 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  staff  of  trained  Turi.- 
women,  fully  qualified  to  instruct;  and  sect>or9- 
because  of  the  suspicion  with  which  such  a  schrr.  - 
was  looked  uf)on  by  the  more  old-fashtooed  a~ 
conservative.     Such  a  staff,  however,  is  no*  K.a* 
trained  in  the  American  College  and  else»f*tn 
The  other  difficulties  have  so  far  remoN-ed  theff 
selves  that  Sultan  Mehmed  V  .  .  .  has  prestott 
a  palace  at  Kandilli  on  the  Bosporus  in  whidi  ^^ 
first  Lyc^  is  to  be  opened  this  spring.  ...  Mi' 
pupils   have   inscribed    themselves   already;    at 
they  comprise  Mussulman  girls  from  all  pan*   ' 
the  world,  some  coming  even  from  India;    so  i^- 
the  school  is  likely  to  be  a  force  all  over  th*^-  M 
hammedan  world  of  women.  .   .  . 

There  will  be  periodical  examinations,  the  hsf" 
est    corresponding   to   the    BacMier-rS'LeUres    - 
France.     All  elementary  lessons  will   be  gi\*»n  ^ 
Turkish,  and  advanced  lessons,  too,  exceptioj; 
only  a  few  subjects  such  as  science,  for  which  :•  * 
eign  mistresses  will  necessarily  be  employed. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  reforms  :j 
Turkey,  the  principal  difficulty  is   the  lav^ 
of  fluids.     The   government  is  too  poor  t 
shoulder  the  scheme,  so  much  is  being  do:^ 
by  private  enterprise. 

The  Cantemporary  writer  gives  a  defen5<r  ■ 
the  movement  among  Mohammedan  womr 
of  Turkey,  furnished  to  her  by  a  Turkish  lad) 
of  very  high  rank,  who  says: 

You  Western  women  do  not  understand  that  » 
Orientals  are  trying  not  for  any  new  privileges,  U: 
for  those  which  we  have  possessed  and  lost.  . 
Formerly,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  belJc^^: 
nowadays,  Mohammedan  men  and  women  puniW 
the  same  studies  without  distinction,  in  the  ^J^ 
scientific  centers.  .  .  .  Islamism  alioteed  tpoma*  * 
attain  the  farthest  goal  she  could  aim  at. 

On  the  subject  of  the  veil,  the  same  l*c]' 
remarks  that  in  the  time  of  Mohanuned  \i* 
face-covering  was  not  worn  by  women. 
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THE  JUBILEE  OF   UNITED   ITALY 

Europe  to  Italia:    "Hail,  my  daughter,  on  the  attainment  of  thy  fiftieth  round  without  halt  or  mishap." 

Prom  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam) 


VIVA  ITALIA-THE  NATIONAL  TRIUMPH 

OF  A   RACE 


/^NCE  again,  after  long  centuries,  the 
^^  Capitol  at  Rome  is  the  scene  of  a  tri- 
umph. A  long  array  of  chained  captives 
follows  the  victor's  car.  It  is  a  motley 
procession.  Tyranny,  Oppression,  Foreign 
Domination,  Ignorance,  Superstition,  Priest- 
craft— all  these  are  represented  among  the 
ranks  of  the  vanquished;  and  who  shall  say 
that  they  are  not  more  glorious  trophies  iof 
vdctory  than  any  which  graced  the  Triumph 
of  a  Caesar?" 

But  in  this  year  of  grace  the  Capitol  is 
witnessing  "a  scene  of  far  deej)er  import 
than  the  triumphal  progress  of  an  individual. 
Together  with  the  whole  civilized  world  it  is 
looking  down  on  the  celebration  not  of  a 
single  victory,  but  of  a  series  of  battles  w^aged 
for  more  than  half  a  century."  In  the  Na- 
tional Review  (London),  Mr.  Richard  Bagot 
recalls  to  the  attention  of  his  readers  *'some 
of  the  particulars  of  the  immense  task  which 
devolved  upon  the  modem  Italians  in  conse- 
quence of  the  successful  transformation  of 
the  homogeneous  group  of  states  and  peo- 
ples— which  sixty  years  ago  enabled  an  Aus- 


trian politician  to  refer  to  Italy  as  being 
merely  a  geographical  expression — into  a 
united  monarchy,  and  a  people  inspired  by 
national  aims  and  interests." 

The  quarter-century  immediately  preced- 
ing that  moment  "when  the  Italians  were  at 
last  free  to  place  the  coping-stone  on  the  edi- 
fice they  had  raised,  and  to  make  Rome  the 
capital  of  the  united  kingdom,"  had  been 
devoted  to  a  life  struggle  with  foreign  foes 
settled  in  their  midst. 

Yet,  even  during  a  period  when  the  forces, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  newly  formed  nation 
were  required  to  expel  foreign  domination,  much 
was  being  done  in  anticipation;  and  by  the  time 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Papacy  fell,  and 
the  chief  internal  foe  to  Italian  lil^erty  and  progress 
was  effectually  muzzled,  much  had  been  given  to 
Italy  by  the  extraordinary  energ>'  of  her  lilxTators, 
seconded  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  her  sons.  Rail- 
ways, considerable  concessions  to  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  new  and  enlightened  civil  and 
penal  codes,  local  government,  protection  against 
priestly  persecutions  and  extortions,  free  educa- 
tion— these  are  only  some  of  the  provisions  created 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  carried 
into  effect  with  indomitable  resolution  and  sur- 
prising rapidity. 
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Naturally  these  measures  entailed  a  heavy 
drain  on  Uie  purse  of  the  Italian  people; 
yet  so  energetically  was  the  work  carried 
out  of  restoring  equilibrium  to  the  national 
finances  that  in  1876,  only  six  years  after  the 
transformation  of  Rome  into  the  capital  of 
United  Italy,  the  minister  of  finance  was  able 
to  produce  a  budget  which  brought  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  to  equality. 

From  1876  until  late  in  the  '8o's,  as  the 
Italians  themselves  would  admit,  "party 
ambition  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  influenced  the  rulers  of  Italy." 
Under  the  Depretis  administration,  reforms 
had  to  be  paid  for  in  votes  to  keep  that  ad- 
ministration in  oflice.  The  advent  of  Crispi, 
at  the  death  of  Depretis,  was  a  blessing, 
albeit  in  disguise,  to  Italy.  A  strong  man 
was  needed;  and  Crispi,  with  all  his  defects, 
was  a  strong  man  and  an  able  leader.  By 
the  time  Crispi  assumed  office  anarchism, 
imported  from  America  and  Russia,  was  being 
rapidly  propagated  in  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
contented working  classes;  and  ultimately 
King  Humbert  fell  a  victim  to  the  ill-judged 
severity  of  his  ministers.  Under  the  liberal 
reign  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III  polidcal  perse- 
cutions have  ceased  and  the  extreme  parties 
in  the  state  have  modified  their  programs. 

The  Italians  are  often  taunted  with  the 
loss  of  the  artistic  spirit  which  is  supposed 
to  be  their  especial  patrimony.  To  this 
charge  Mr.  Bagot  replies: 

I  hope  I  may  escape  the  accusation  of  being  a 
Philistine  if  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  utili- 
tarian rather  than  the  artistic  spirit  is  of  primary 
importance  to  a  young  nation.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  modern  Italians  have  not  that  artistic 
sense  which  so  specially  distinguished  their  fore- 
fathers. Indeed,  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  of  other 
great  Italian  cities  bear  painful  witness  to  the 
remarkable  decay  of  that  sense;  while  the  artistic 
output  in  what  are  known  as  the  Fine  Arts  is,  in 
the  main,  on  a  very  deplorable  level  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  past  centuries.  But  the  critics 
in  question  are  apt  to  forget,  or  despise,  the  exist- 
ence of  what  may  be  termed  the  utilitarian  arts — 
and  in  many  of  these  last  Italy  has  shown  herself 
to  be  second  to  none,  and,  in  some,  a  pioneer. 
To  produce  distinguished  men  in  the  fields  of 
s*)cial  and  applied  science,  medicine,  surgery, 
engineering,  and  invention  has  indisputably  iK^en 
of  greater  practical  service  to  modern  Italy  than 
the  reincarnation  of  the  entire  company  of  those 
mighty  artists  of  the  cinquecenlo  and  scicento  who 
made  her  so  famous  in  the  past. 

Visitors  to  Italy  are  prone  to  form  their 
opinions  as  to  progress  from  what  they  see 
in  the  larger  towns;  but  Mr.  Bagot,  as  one 
who  has  lived  long  in  Italy,  considers  that 
the  most  noticeable  evidences  of  national 
progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  dis- 


tricts, where  one  of  the  most  striking  dungs 
is  the  disappearance  of  that  spirit  of  jealofisy 
and  unfriendliness  which  formeriy  existei 
between  neighboring  villages  and  txjwns. 
Another  important  reformation  is  that  (A 
Italy's  military  system.  The  soldier's  lik 
is  no  longer  ''unnecessarily  hard  and  ahnost 
brutalizing."  Both  his  health  and  his  morals 
are  looked  after,  and  the  discipline,  thougii 
severe,  is  no  longer  imreasonable. 

The  movement  toward  public  thrift  in 
Italian  rural  life  is  remarkable.  To  quote 
Mr.  Bagot  further: 

Cooperative  societies,  savings  banks,  and  peo- 
ple's banks  exist  on  a  scale  and  on  a  s>*steni  im- 
measurably superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
we  can  show  in  England.  CodiJerativ-e  stoir. 
are  to  be  found  in  even  the  most  insignificam 
country  villages,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  &ct  that 
the  goods  sold  by  them  are  often  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  those  one  may  purchase  at  almost  double 
the  price  at  the  shops  in  the  large  towns.  Friendly 
societies  are  numerous.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  movement  is  largely  due  to  the  actkjo 
of  the  Socialists;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  it> 
initiation  was  the  almost  immediate  result  of  the 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Govemmeni 
toward  Socialism  which  has  been  so  wise  a  feature 
in  the  reign  of  the  present  soverign. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  destroy,  as  is  the  case 
with  English  Socialism,  Italian  Socialism  has  hon- 
orably and  systematically  set  itself  to  build  up— 
and  in  this  lies  the  whole  distinction  between  the 
two.  While  detesting  the  former,  one  may  surely 
be  allowed,  without  departing  from  one's  princi- 
ples, to  testify  to  the  beneficent  action  of  the  latter, 
and  to  express  one's  regret  that  Socialism  should 
ever  aim  at  exceeding  the  limits  of  its  programme 
minimo, 

Mr.  Bagot  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  **it 
would  be  hopeless  indeed  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  within  the  limits  of  an  artide  the 
many  victories  won  by  modem  Italian  energ>' 
and  statesmanship  in  the  rural  districts  o\'ti 
conditions,  habits,  customs,  and  traditions 
belonging  to  the  past  which  were  not  the 
less  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  countty 
because  they  happened  sometimes  to  be  pic- 
turesque— victories  which  have  been  gained 
silently  and  unostentatiously,  but  which  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  jusU- 
fication  of  that  triumph  with  which,  among 
all  nations,  England  has  perhaps  the  prior 
right  to  sympathize." 

It  is  only,  this  wTiter  ventures  to  think, 
foreigners  hke  himself  who  spend  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  lives  among  Italian 
rural  surroundings  who  can,  perhaps,  fully 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Italy  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  for 
the  work  done  and  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
twelve  years  is  far  more  marked  than  it  was  in 
the  same  period  immediately  preceding  them. 
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DEFECTS    AND     NEEDS     OF     INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 


[  >^  tlie  history  of  the  individual,  law  and 
force  have  long  been  rivals.  For  centuries 
rial  Idv  combat  and  trial  by  jury  were  com- 
>eting  remedies,  until  the  latter  showed  its 
itness  to  survive  because  it  was  a  better, 
»\irer,  and  cheaper  means  of  obtaining  jus- 
iee.  Similarly  arbitration  and  war  are  now 
rompeting  remedies;  war  being  the  state  in 
tvhich  a  nation  prosecutes  its  right  by  force, 
ind  arbitration  an  appeal  to  reason  to  do 
j  VIS t  ice  according  to  law.  To  this  effect  writes 
I^rof .  William  Cullen  Dennis  in  the  Columbia 
JLiTiJU  Review;  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that 
wHat  is  true  in  the  history  of  the  individual 
is  duplicated  in  the  history  of  nations.  He 
says  in  this  connection: 

History  seems  to  show  that  rightly  or  wrongly 
ixa-tions,  like  men,  will  continue  to  appeal  to  force  to 
»€?cure  what  they  deem  to  be  their  just  right  until 
they  become  convinced  that  there  is  some  surer, 
better  way  of  obtaining  justice,  and  arbitration  can 
only  hope  to  replace  war  as  it  demonstrates  its 
superiority  in  actual  practice.     Prima  facie   this 
^would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  severe  requirement, 
for  it  would  appear  that  anyone  who  looks  at  the 
matter  philosophically  must  admit  that  the  worst 
sirbitral  sentence  which  has  ever  been  rendered  is 
infinitely  more  to  be  desired  than  any  war.  ...  If 
the   municipal  courts  only  replaced  private  war- 
fjsu-e  among  individuals  after  the  courts  had  been 
h rough t  to  a  relatively  high  state  of  perfection 
through  long  experience,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  nations  will  be  more  reasonable  than  men  or 
that  they  will  discard  their  swords  for  plowshares 
in  order  to  submit  their  diflliculties  to  tribunals  less 
efficient  than  those  which  have  been  found  neces- 
sary for  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  men. 
In  other  words,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
before  international  arbitration  can  banish  warfare 
it  must  afford  at  least  as  satisfactory  a  method  of 
obtaining  justice  between  nations  as  our  municip>al 
tribunals  now  afford  between  individuals. 

To-day  the  main  characteristic  of  arbitra- 
tion between  individuak  is  an  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  compromise;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  before 
international  tribunals  have  recorded  in  al- 
most every  instance  a  similar  tendency. 
Gallatin,  the  United  States  representative  in 
the  Northeastern  Boimdary  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain,  said:  "An  arbitrator,  whether 
he  be  king  or  farmer,  rarely  decides  on  strict 
principle  of  law.  He  always  has  a  bias  to  try, 
if  possible,  to  split  the  difference."  Mr. 
Carter,  counsel  in  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration, 
wrote,  with  reference  thereto: 

Compromise  of  some  sort  seems  to  have  been  the 
necessity  of  the  situation;  and  when  this  is  said,  it 


means  that  the  tribunal  was  no  court  at  all,  but  a 
body  of  men  aiming  to  reach  a  solution  which 
would  either  equally  please,  or  equally  displease, 
the  contending  parties. 

Mr.  Root,  addressing  the  National  Arbi- 
tration and  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  eve  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  said: 

Arbitrators  too  often  act  diplomatically  rather 
than  judicially;  they  consider  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  diplomacy  rather  than  to  jurisprudence; 
they  measure  their  resp)onsibility  ana  their  duty  by 
the  traditions,  the  sentiments  and  the  sense  of 
honorable  obligation  which  have  grown  up  in  cen- 
turies of  diplomatic  intercourse,  rather  than  by  the 
traditions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sense  of  honor- 
able obligations  which  characterize  the  judicial 
departments  of  civilized  nations. 

Professor  Dennis  cites  five  typical  and 
leading  arbitrations  of  which  three  resulted  in 
compromises.  Of  the  arbitral  decisions  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  now  nine  in  number,  he  fmds 
the  results  more  encouraging.  These  are  his 
conclusions: 

Summing  up  the  results  of  this  necessarily  brief 
examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  Hague  Court,  so 
far  rendered,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  six  de- 
cisions which,  at  least  on  the  face  of  the  record,  are 
not  open  to  the  criticism  that  they  are  based  on 
compromise,  so  far  at  least  as  the  actual  decisions 
are  concerned;  one  decision,  the  Casablanca  award, 
which  is  unquestionably  a  compromise;  and  two 
decisions  which  are  fairly  subject  to  the  suggestion 
that  they  are,  as  to  some  points  at  least,  affected  by 
the  spirit  of  compromise. 

Stating  this  result  as  strongly  as  possible  against 
the  court,  it  would  give  six  judicial  decisions  to 
three  decisions  in  whole  or  in  part  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  a  marked  improvement  over 
previous  conditions  and  a  very  just  ground  for  en- 
couragement; but  it  remains  true  that  arbitration 
even  at  the  Hague  Tribunal  still  frequently  results 
in  compromise. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  present  condition  of  aflfairs  lies 
in  the  nature  of  arbitration  itself;  and  it  is 
doubtless  equally  true  that  the  ultimate 
remedy  for  compromise  and  arbitration  is  the 
substitution  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal, 
— as  has  been  done  in  regard  to  an  inter- 
national prize  court,  as  noticed  in  another 
article  in  this  section  of  the  present  issue  of 
the  Review.  There  are,  however,  many  and 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  a  tribunal, 
— difficulties  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
underrate. 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  MAILS 


A  PROMINENT  railroad  man  having 
^^  protested  that  the  magazines  have  mis- 
represented the  facts  in  the  controversy  about 
the  amounts  paid  by  the  Government  for  the 
carrying  of  the  mails,  the  management  of 
Pearson's  Magazine  offered  him  space  in 
which  to  give  the  public  information  that 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  proper  opinion. 
As  a  result  of  this  offer  an  article  was  pre- 
pared by  the  authority  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Railway  Mail  Pay, 
which  includes  in  its  membership  J.  Krutt- 
schnitt,  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific 
systems;  President  Peters,  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad;  President  Wickersham, of  the  West- 
ern Railway  of  Alabama ;  Vice-President  Bald- 
win, of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road ;  and  Frank  Barr,  third  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The 
article  appears  in  the  June  number  of  Pear5(?w*5. 

After  giving  some  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  railway-mail  service  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rates  by  which  the  railroads  were 
to  be  paid  for  the  service,  the  article  proceeds 
to  set  forth  the  main  points  in  the  contention 
of  the  railroads  for  a  readjustment  of  mail  pay. 
The  first  of  these  points  has  to  do  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  remuneration  to  the  rail- 
roads on  the  basis  of  weight  transported.  The 
present  system,  the  article  asserts,  works  out 
in  the  follo\^'ing  manner:  The  whole  country 
is  divided  into  four  weighing  sections,  so  far  as 
the  handling  of  mail  is  concerned.  In  each  one 
of  these  sections  the  mail  is  weighed  during  a 
period  of  105  consecutive  days,  once  every  four 
years;  and  the  average  weight  thus  determined 
is  taken  by  the  Government  as  the  basis  of  pay- 
ment during  the  ensuing  four-year  period.  Fig- 
ures show  that  the  annual  average  increase  in 
the  weight  of  mail  carried  is  about  8  per  cent. ; 
and  yet  the  Government  insists  that  the  rail- 
roads shall  carry  this  increase  without  pay, 
thus  forcing  them  to  furnish,  free  of  cost, 
mail  service  worth  nearly  83,000,000  a  year. 

The  second  point  upon  which  the  railroads 
ask  relief  from  the  present  conditions  has  to 
do  with  the  question  of  remuneration  to  the 
carriers  for  the  space  devoted  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  mails  in  addition  to  the  mere  matter 
of  the  weight  transported.  Since  the  year 
1873,  when  the  railway  post-ofiice  car  was 
recognized  in  law  as  a  feature  of  our  postal 
system,  mail  matter  ceased  to  be,  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  merely  freight.  As  the  railroads 
maintain,  the  canning  of  the  mails  of  the 
country  has  become,  in  fact,  a  part  of  their 
passenger  service.     It  is  estimated  that  at  the 


present  time  about  85  per  cent,  of  all  naS  ib 
handled  in  railway  post-office  cars  and  apart- 
ment cars.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

The  average  weight  of  mail  carried  in  each  n^ 
way  post-office  car  is  only  about  three  tpt*. 
Nearly  twenty-two  tons  of  dead  weight  is  haocSr^ 
by  the  carriers  of  each  ton  of  mail,  a  fig^ure  v«t-. 
closely  approximating  that  of  passenger  senm. 
In  the  case  of  freight,  however,  the  dead  wcif^ 
handled  for  each  ton  is  only  i.i  tons.  The  act 
1 8731  therefore,  provided  that,  in  railway  post-oftcr 
cars,  payment  should  be  made  not  merely  foe  t*-* 
weight  carried  but  also  for  the  sptace  occuptcd,  saart 
no  mere  basis  of  pay  by  weight  could  meet  a  cosdki^ 
under  which  a  whole  car  is  used  for  the  transpona- 
tion  of  only  three  tons  of  mail.  These  M.>Tnent5  It 
space  vary  with  the  size  of  the  car.  But  note  tks 
fact :  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  any  space  Ics 
than  forty  feet  in  length.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fai"t 
there  are  in  service  to-day  about  3800  mail  apart- 
ment cars,  as  against  1400  railway  post-office  carv 

The  railway  post-office  car,  so-called,  is  devoteJ 
entirely  to  the  carriage  of  mail  and  to  its  sorting 
and  distribution  while  in  transit,  but  a  large  |>ropar- 
tion  of  the  mail  is  carried  in  what  are  known  as 
apartment  cars — that  is,  in  cars  in  which  a  pan  a 
the  sp>ace,  fitted  up  exactly  as  arc  all  the  railwav 
ix>st -office  cars,  is  devoted  to  mail  handling.  No». 
while  the  Government  makes  an  allowance  far 
sf)ace  occupied  above  an  arbitrary  limit,  it  pax's 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  sp>ace  occupied  in  thesf 
apartment  cars  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thej-  are  ia 
every  way  similar  to  the  railway  post-omoc  car, 
except  in  the  matter  of  size. 

Finally,  the  railroads  complain  of  the  fee 
service  exacted  by  the  Govemment  in  ttfi- 
nection  with  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  For 
instance,  the  Government  requires  tbeSlB- 
roads,  in  many  cases,  to  deliver  the  msSftBn 
the  cars  to  post-ofBces  within  a  distaOMof 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  statkMVltfH 
out  extra  compensation.  According  ti  lie 
statement  of  a  former  Postmaster-GeWtlt 
this  service  would  cost  the  Post-Officst  De- 
partment over  $4,250,000  annually  ft  the 
Government  employed  contractors  to  do  the 
work.  Furthermore,  the  railroads  not  «riy 
carry  free  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  noob, 
as  the  law  provides,  but  the  postal  clerks  «re 
transported  without  cost  from  the  ends  of 
their  runs  to  their  homes  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  and  officers  and  special  agents  of  the 
Department,  post-office  inspectors,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  are  f umisbed 
free  transportation  amounting  to  a  total  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year,  all  of  which  is 
outside  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In 
this  connection,  the  article  sarcastically  re- 
marks that  "\^'ith  beautiful  consistenc>%  the 
Government  proposes  to  prosecute  any  other 
shipper  who  should  demand  similar  free  trans- 
portation not  provided  for  by  law." 
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~^HE  most  stimulating  of  them  all:  so  must  one 
designate  "The  New  Machiavelll,"  the  latest 
►mance  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  (Duffield  &  Co.),  in 
>mparing  it  with  the  rest  of  the  season's  novels. 
rom  this  book  a  long,  luxurious  revel  of  intellec- 
lal  pleasure  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not,  however, 
are  ideas  alone  that  distinguish  "The  New 
I  achiavelli."  M r.  Wells,  one  of  the  greatest  social 
hilosophcrs  alive,  here  also  makes  manifest  a 
:*al<)us  altruism.  He  tells  us,  through  the  mouth 
f  Remington,  parliamentarian  and  publicist,  that 
e  wants  "to  make  something  of  mankind,"  and 
lis  philanthropical  object  he  wishes  to  achieve 
1  rough  the  practical  medium  of  "constructive 
olitics."  These  are  to  be  engendered,  "not  as 
tie  spontaneous  product  of  crowds  of  raw  minds 
wvayed  by  elementary  needs,"  but  are  to  result 
-om  "coordinating  the  will  of  the  finer  individuals, 
y  habit  and  literature,  into  a  broad  common  aim." 
^adership  in  the  march  of  human  progress,  then, 
i  to  be  assumed  by  an  aristocracy  at  once  cul- 
ured  and  broad-mindedj  imaginative  and  self- 
isciplined,  "an  aristocracy,"  moreover,  "not  of 
»ri\'ilege,^  but  of  understanding  and  purpose." 
low  Renfiington's  high  ambitions  were  brought  to 
tought  by  an  affair  of  the  heart — this  collateral 


MARY  JOHNSTON 

(Wbo«c  Civil  War  story.  "The  Long  Roll."  is  attracting 

unusual  attention) 


STONEWALL       JACKSON 
(From  the  frontispiece  of  "The  Long  Roll") 

theme  only  enhances  the  interest  of  a  splendidly 
trenchant  and  superbly  earnest  book.  For  a  con- 
trasting treatment  of  love  and  politics  one  should  by 
all  means  read  Galsworthy's  excellent  novel,  "  The 
Patrician"  (Scribners),  noticed  in  last  month's 
Review  of  Reviews. 

on  national  subjects 

Among  these,  the  Civil  War  is  celebrated  in  a 
novel  of  noble  caliber.  Indeed,  as  to  fulness  of  pre- 
cise detail  touching  armed  conflicts,  one  would 
have  to  search  beyond  the  confines  of  American 
literature  for  a  parallel  to  Mary  Johnston's  "The 
Long  Roll"  (Houghton,  Mifilin).  And  if  "The 
Long  Roll"  lacks,  for  example,  the  moral  signif- 
icance or  the  emotional  intensity  of  "War  and 
Peace"  or  "The  Downfall,"  then  the  evocations  of 
that  Russian  and  that  French  masterpiece,  during 
one's  pursuit  of  the  comparative,  should  themselves 
form  acceptable  compliments  to  the  author  of  the 
present  volume.  Briefly  and  but  generally  stated, 
her  700-page  tome  relates  political  and  martial 
events,  by  land  and  sea,  happenings  between  the 
reading  of  the  Botetourt  Resolutions  of  December, 
i860,  which  voiced  Virginia's  sentiments  on  seces- 
sion, and  the  death  at  Guiney's  Station,  May  10, 
1863,  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson — the  book's  prin- 
cipal personage.    He  is  described  thus: 

"An  awkward,  inarticulate,  and  peculiar  man, 
with  strange  notions  about  his  health  and  other 
matters,  there  was  about  him  no  breath  of  grace, 
romance,  or  pomp  of  war.    He  was  ungenial,  un- 
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gainly,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  with  poor  eye- 
sight and  a  stiff  address.  .* .  .He  drilled  his  troops 
seven  hours  a  day.  His  discipline  was  of  the 
sternest,  his  censure  a  thing  to  make  the  boldest 
officer  blanch.  A  blunder,  a  slight  neglect,  any 
disobedience  of  orders — down  came  reprimand, 
suspension,  arrest,  with  an  iron  certitude,  a  relent- 
lessness  quite  like  nature's.  Apparently  he  was 
without  imagination.  He  had  but  little  sense  of 
humor,  and  no  understanding  of  a  joke.  He  drank 
water  and  sucked  lemons  for  dysjjepsia,  and  fan- 
cied that  the  use  of  pepper  had  caused  a  weakness 
in  his  left  leg.  He  rode  a  raw-boned  nag  named 
Little  Sorrel,  and  said  ohlike  instead  of  oblique.  He 
found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  going  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  twice  on  Sunday,  and  to  prayer  meet- 
ings throughout  the  week." 


n^' 


THE  COVER  OF  CAROLINE  LOCKHART'S 
NOVEL,  "  Mi:  —SMITH  " 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  array  of  verifiable  in- 
formation, "The  Long  Roll"  appears  rather  as  a 
chronology  than  a  novel,  among  all  the  essentially 
imaginative  writings  of  the  day.  To  one  of  them, 
also  upon  an  American  theme,  composed  by  an 
American  author,  belongs  the  honor  of  presenting 
a  character  creation  of  very  distinguished  merit. 
"  Befo'  dc  war"  just  referred  to,  there  existed  in  the 
Sf)uthland  a  type  of  self-styled  perfect  gentleman 
with  actual  traits  stamping  the  perfect  ruffian! — 
shabby  and  quarrelsome,  bibulous  and  unscrupu- 
lous, quick  to  brag  or  lie,  as  quick  toshoot,  and 
(|uite  insensible  to  the  sacredness  of  neighbor's  life 
and  property.  Similar  qualities — though  in  his 
rase  mitigated  by  a  few  more  lovable  features — are 
exhibited  by  Judge  Slocum  Price,  sometime  major- 
general  of  militia  and  ex-Member  of  Congress,  who 
compels  attention  to  V'aughan  Kester's  "Prodigal 
Judge"  (Bobbs- .Merrill).  The  savory,  luscious, 
ironic  humor  in  this  surpassing  characterization 
does  not,  however,  atone  for  the  blemish  of  the 


author's  complacency  toward  all  the   -nvcias^ 
violence  enacted  during  the  story's  course. 

From  this  impeachment,  at  least,  the  autko-  > 
*'Me — Smith"  (Lippincott)  remains  free.  Ak 
Miss  Caroline  Liackhart  must  be  thanked  for  ^- 
veying  a  tale  of  the  Wild  West  sufficiently  plac^ 
ble  to  deserve  reading  by  grown-up  persons,  it 
fiction  that  country  has  beea  almost  absunf. 
melodramatized.  It  may  have  been  the  roroaoti 
Bret  Harte  who  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  mtsrrpr 
sentation.  Miss  Lockhart,  although  empb>isc 
bright  humorous  sidelights,  conjures  up  no  hk 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  monstrous  cattie^tiLir 
bandit,  and  murderer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  alfc-i 
ing  to  himself  vaingloriously  as  "me — Smith,"  kr 
— Smith — being  blest  with  an  Olympic  deificat)>/j 
of  his  own  code. 

The  West  seems  readily  to  suggest  the  topk  i 
New  Englanders  thither  emigrating.  But  Mr. 
Carleton's  middle-class,  Bostonian,  suburbanitf. 
$30-a-week  mercantile  clerk,  when  he  loses  Is. 
place,  emigrates  neither  to  Montana  nor  CaUforaii 
He  imagines  himself — see  "OncW^ay  Out"  (SmaL 
Maynard) — as  having  arrived  from  Europe  h 
steerage,  dons  a  pair  of  overalls,  goes  to  an  empttv 
ment  agency,  and  gets  a  job.  Beginning  with  piri 
and  shovel,  he  rises  to  the  p>osition  of  forcman.  ait 
then  becomes  a  contractor  for  labor.  Meanwhik. 
he  and  his  family  live  within  his  earnings,  instea.:! 
of  living  beyond  them,  under  the  sway  of  the  tra- 
ditional social  standards  proper  to  the  middle<bs 
commercial  sphere  abandoned  by  him.  A  unkjui 
theme,  to  be  sure!  Still,  "One  Way  Out"  has  a 
weak  spot  or  two.  Some  might  object  to  a  cenain 
superficiality,  and  some  to  the  arousal  of  class  feel- 
ing; but  equally  conspicuous  looms  the  spirit  of  ao 
unbeautiful  utilitarianism.  Those  New  En^o^. 
"emigrants,"  although  they  "breathe  in  lughtr 
ideals,  and  find  time  to  accept  more  opjx>rt unities ' 
even  when  comfortably  off  dispense  by  inclinatii* 
with  books,  pictures,  theatre-going,  and  other  sucb 
evidences  of  culture.  "  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzit. 
by  Irving  Bacheller  (Harp>ers),  is  another  story'  ^^ 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  New  England.  This  a 
slight  little  tale  about  a  Connecticut  village  shop- 
keeper who  has  an  expensively  ambitious  daughter. 
It  is  told  by  Socrates  Potter,  the  village  bachdor- 
philosopher,  in  a  mildly  humorous  vein. 

Predatory  capitalists  in  league  with  corrupt  poli- 
ticians would  sneer  at  "Thieves"  (Duffield)  a^i 
"The  Root  of  Evil"  (Doubleday,  Page)  for  the 
empty  rant  of  muckrakers,  and  no  doubt  manv  a 
platonic  citizen  would  blink  before  the  hot  intensit) 
of  Thomas  Dixon  or  the  biting  pertinacrty  of  tlu- 
pseudonymous  "  Aix."  Nevertheless,  granted  that 
these  two  write  as  partisans,  they  do  build  their 
narrations  on  a  base  of  universally  known,  undis- 
puted actualities,  and  convey  the  impresaon  cf 
sincere  feeling.  Robert  Service  describes  the  primi- 
tive, brute  bodily  conquest  of  gold.  "The  Trail  ot 
'98"  (Dodd,  Mead)  relating  furiously  frenzied  di>- 
ings  in  the  Klondike.  Immensely  picturesque  and 
vivid," The  Trail  of  '98"  must,  however,  by  reasi:)n 
of  its  unbalanced  feverish ness,  be  put  do)m  a^ 
melodrama. 

In  "Adventure"  (Macmillan)  Jack  l*ondon  ha^ 
entered  upon  a  different  plane  of  writing.  It  h  f' 
a  milder  type,  and  freer  from  didacticism  than  i'* 
Mr.  London's  wont.  The  time  is  the  present,  tht 
place  is  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  person*,^ 
those  that  count, — an  Englishman  and  the  in- 
evitable, indisp>ensable  American  girl.  Gor>-  detaib 
are  not  lacking,  but  it  is  frankly  a  story  without 
"any  remonstrance  or  propaganda  up  its  sleeve. 
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SOME  AVOMEN  ON  MARRIAGE 

With  reference  to  the  estate  matrimonial,  none 
these  lady  authors  has  indited  a  more  succinctly 
►mmentative  paragraph  than  Mrs.  Vaizey,  in  "A 
iiestion  of  Marriage"  (Putnam).  A  girl  who  by 
:ison  of  an  hereditary  taint  has  to  forego  wife- 
xkI  and  motherhood,  asks  a  friend  privileged 
ith  both  whether  she  is  not  "blissfully,  ecstat- 
ally,  unspeakably  happy,  almost  too  happy  to 
ic."  Here  is  the  friend's  reply: 
'*  Vcs,  I  know — I  am  well  oflf.  But  one  can't  live 
'\  the  heights.  And,  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  there  are 
irh  worries!  Morton  has  given  me  notice.  It's 
)  difficult  to  find  a  decent  cook  for  small  wages, 
shall  have  to  begin  the  weary  old  hunt  once  more, 
nd  Lorna  keeps  complaining  of  her  eyes.  Robert 
lys  she  must  see  an  occulist,  but  I  do  so  dread  it. 
:  she  has  to  wear  spectacles,  it  will  break  my  heart, 
nd  you  remember  those  dining-room  curtams  that 
M.-nt  to  be  dyed?  They  came  back  to-day  the 
rong  shade,  simply  shrieking  at  the  walls — 
jincd!  Isn't  it  maddening?  I  feel  so  depressed." 
Humorous  reflections  of  a  sententious  kind  en- 
ven  the  pages  of  Cora  Harris'  **  Eve's  Second  Hus- 
and"  (Altemus);  the  first  Adam  having  been  a 
Ttitudinous  prig,  Eve  next  takes  a  consort  who 
.-fiuires  some  reforming.  Apwirt  from  a  rather 
agrant  injection  of  what  would  by  Mr.  Wells  or 
Ir.  Cialsworthy  be  specifiable  as  mid- Victorian 
L'otimentality,  the  existence  of  this  tale  is  justified 
y  the  amount  of  genuine  amusement  it  affords. 
\ike,  for  a  single  instance,  the  passage  in  chapter 


The  Root  of  Evil 

1^  (Tgy  Thomas  Dixon 


COVER  DESIGN  OF  THOMAS  DIXON 'S 
NEW  NOVEL 


VAUGHAN   K ESTER 
(Author  of  "The  Prodigal  Judge") 

IX  beginning  "Married  life,  for  woman,  like  all 
Gaul  in  ancient  times,  is  divided  into  three  f)arts." 
Neither  of  those  aforesaid  outspoken  male  scribes 
might  approve  the  likewise  mid-Victorian  reti- 
cence of  all  these  ladies  on  the  subject  of  sexual 
love,  and  Dr.  Saleeby  or  Ellen  Key  might  wonder 
why,  with  so  much  talk  about  the  amorous  psychol- 
ogy of  men  and  women  relative  to  each  other,  the 
great,  supreme  result  of  all  that  emotion,  namely 
their  living  offspring,  should  not  be  talked  about 
a  great  deal  more.  The  fact  is  that,  although 
many  instructive  practical  books  have  been  written 
concerning  children,  adult  fiction  has  not  yet  ac- 
corded them  the  position  of  importance  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  And  the  same  omission  is  to  be  ol>- 
served  in  poetry,  the  drama,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

Mary  Watts  clever  development  of  Letty  Breen's 
character,  in  "The  Legacy'  (Macmillan),  is  only 
an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Otherwise," The 
Legacy"  presents  an  interesting  study  in  feminine 
passivity,  Letty  being  vanquishable  by  male  solici- 
tude and  tenderness,  yet  incapable  of  strong  re- 
sponse. Anne  Waru'ick's  "Compensation"  (Lane), 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  how  the  death  of  a  spouse 
may  awaken  spiritual  adoration  in  a  sur\'ivor  who 
has  been  an  unfaithful  mate.  But  "Compensa- 
tion" and  "The  Legacy"  demand  a  patient  read- 
er, because  to  speak  f)olitely,  excessive  animation 
is  not  their  worst  fault.  "  The  Legacy  "  smacks 
strongly  of  Thackeray,  in  places. 

"Howard's  End,"  by  E.  M.  Forster  (Putnam), 
is  the  story  of  an  intellectually  honest  woman  who 
tries  to  make  a  success  of  her  husband,  but  does 
not  succeed  because  he  is  too  obtuse.  But  she 
accepts  her  Philistine,  makes  the  best  of  him,  and 
lives  in  the  possession  of  a  happy  philosophy,  which 
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tale  by  that  gifted  young  lady,  "The  Viper  o* 
Milan,"  somehow  brings  to  mind  the  name  U 
Sforza.  In  the  days  of  that  Italian  tyrant  does 
Maurice  Hewlett  lay  his  "Brazenhcad  the  Great' 
(Scribners).  Captain  Brazenhead,  an  Engli>i! 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  earns  renown  at  home  ai 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  has  about  the  longest 
thirst,  sword,  and  nose  ever  heard  of  in  the  annal^ 
of  swashbuckling.  Nasally  and  martially  he  bears 
some  kinship  to  the  redoubtable  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac — but  de  Bergerac  neither  masqueraded  as  a 
cardinal  nor  stole  a  horse.  Peter  Vibart,  too, 
roamed  the  road  on  adventure  bent.  It  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  rural  England,  that  he  m-au- 
dcred  and  chatted  and  laughed  and  fought  and 


LEONARD  MERRICK 

(Whose  novel,  "  Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth."  is 

noticed  on  this  page) 

the  author  (or  authoress, — for  the  name  signed  is 
a  nom-de-plume)  makes  her  express  in  some  ver>' 
brilliant,  witty  sentences. 

If  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  are  both  artists, 
marry,  is  there  any  way  for  the  woman  to  find  her 
true  happiness,  except  in  putting  aside  her  own 
work  altogether,  and  contenting  herself  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  his?  There  is  not,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  skilfully  woven  argument  (for  the  story 
is  an  argument)  in  Mrs.  Louise  Closser  Hale's  story 
entitled  "The  Married  Miss  Worth"  (Harpers). 
The  man  will  not  sacrifice  himself,  Mrs.  Hale 
insists,  and  perhaps — but  the  story  will  tell  why 
she  thinks  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to. 

In  "When  Half-Gods  Go"  (Century)  Helen  R. 
Martin  tells,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters,  the 
st()r>'  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  disappointed 
bride  to  adjust  her  temperamental  and  ethical 
ideas  to  endurance  of  a  shallow,  philandering 
husband. 

TALES  OF  VARIED  TENOR 

Many  of  us  remember  how,  long,  long  ago,  our 
tussles  with  French  irregular  verbs  alternated  with 
struggles  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  French  prose,  in 
the  course  of  which  mental  athletics  we  were  des- 
tined to  encounter  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas 
IV re  and  his  famous  story  of  Holland,  "La  Tulipe 
Noire.''  Whoso  now  would  choose  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Stadtholder,  Prince  William 
of  Orange,  and  the  brothers  John  and  Cornelius  de 
Witt  has  but  to  request  from  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
C  <  r-pany  Miss  Marjorie  Bowen's  latest  historical 
no\cl  "  1  Will  Maintain."     The  title  of  a  previous 


GEORGE   CRAM    COOK 
(Author  of  "The  Chasm") 

loved — this  impecunious  young  scholar  wboi^l 
winning  way  that  enchanted  the  beautiful  1 
mian    forever.      One    hopes   to   hear   again.J 
Jeflfery   Farnol,    who   wrote   said    stor\'   of 
Broad  Highway"  (Little,  Brown). 

"  Denry  the  Audacious"  (Dutton),  an  iinpatfou> 
rogue  who  always  tries  to  escape  the  conseqimct'^ 
of  his  impudent  tricks,  and  at  last  becomes  Mayor 
of  his  town, — with  promise  of  reform, — entireh 
succeeds  in  his  and  Arnold  Bennett's  mission  "ti- 
cheer  ever>'body  up."  "Conrad  in  Quest  of  Hi^ 
Youth"  (Kennerlcv)  among  Bohemian  circles  cf 
London  and  elsewhere,  likewise  affords  plentiful 
exhilaration,  although,  be  it  added,  Leonard  Mer- 
rick's sprightly  writings  are  not  pour  les  jeutus  fUUs. 
Eden  PhillpMDtts  furnishes  and  her  of  his  colorful 
and  powerful  Dartmoor  novels,  "Demetpr** 
Daughter"  (Lane);  Robert  Hichens  a  piece  of 
occultism   dealing   with   dual   personality,   "The 
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weller  on  the  Threshold "  (Century);   and  Put- 

im  Weale  a  volume  informing  one  of  missionary 

atters  in  China,  "The  Unknown   God"    (Dodd, 

cad). 

"The  Chasm,"  by  George  Cram  Cook  (Stokes), 

a  many-sided  novel,  first  of  all  a  love  story, 
he  heroine,  clever  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
calthy  American  manufacturer,  has  two  suitors — 
le  a  cultivated  Russian  nobleman,  the  other  a 
freshing  young  Socialist.  Both  men  have  strong 
itures  and  the  battle  between  them  in  her  heart 

an  intensely  personal  one. 

**The  Grain  of  Dust"  (Appleton)  is  a  jJosthu- 
lous  novel  of  the  late  David  Graham  Phillips.  The 
)cus  of  interest  is  the  character  of  the  pretty 
(r'pist  with  whom  a  prominent  lawyer  becomes  so 
ifatuated  that  he  neglects  his  clients  and  goes 
ownhill,  eventually  marrying  her  and  then  ascend- 
ig  again.  The  girl  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  serious- 
ess  and  futility;  but  the  author  fails  to  present 
cr  as  a  plausible  or  even  intelligible  creation.  The 
tory  is  written  with  much  vigor  and  the  author's 
haracteristic  spleen. 

A  story  somewhat  too  long  and  too  newspaper- 
^h  in  its  phraseology,  but  with  a  number  of  real 
ve  characters  in  it,  is  **Queed"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
lin)  by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison.  The  author  tells 
i»)w  a  product  of  abstract  book  learning  is  grad- 
uillv  "made  human  and  has  his  eyes  opened  to 
ife  and  the  world  around  him." 

'*The  Wife  Decides, "  by  Sydney  Wharton 
Dillingham),  is  a  social  romance  intended  to 
K)int  out  the  misery  caused  by  divorce  lightly 
indertaken.  The  author,  while  exhibiting  crudi- 
ies  of  style,  evidently  possesses  a  sense  of  char- 
icter  and  an  ability  to  tell  a  story,  which  he 
'hould  cultivate. 
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THE  STRIKING   COVER  OF   FOGAZZARO  S  POST- 
HUMOUS NOVEL,   '*  LEILA" 


MLLE.   AITJOUX,   AUTHOR   OF   "  MARIE-CLAIRE," 
IN   HER   GARRET   WORKSHOP 

TRANSLATIONS 

As  Mr.  W^ells'  book  outranks  all  the  others  here 
mentioned  in  respect  of  intellectual  strength,  so 
does  Marguerite  Audoux's  stand  above  them  all  in 
artistic  effect.  Her  "Marie-Claire"  (Doran)  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  half  fictitious  autobiographical 
segment.  The  narrator  tells  how  she  was  reared 
by  nuns,  became  a  farmhand,  did  domestic  work, 
returned  to  the  convent  as  kitchen  maid,  and  then, 
at  eighteen,  started  for  Paris  to  seek  other  occupa- 
tion. Here  the  account  stops.  And  here  too 
seems  to  lie  some  proof  that  the  newly  famous 
Parisian  author-sempstress — for  Mile.  Audoux 
used  to  make  her  living  by  needlework — is  not 
quite  so  simple  a  soul  as  her  discoverers  have  made 
out.  Her  ending  of  the  volume  points  inevitably 
to  the  preconceived  design  of  a  sequel.  Besides, 
the  spirit  of  the  book  is  by  no  means  unsophisti- 
cated. Neither  would  one  regard  the  "recollec- 
tion" of  so  many  exact  details  dating  back  to  the 
fifth  year  of  life  as  especially  spontaneous.  And 
no  narrative  could  be  composed  but  with  extreme 
care  and  deliberation  which  showed  such  a  perfect 
balance  in  all  things,  such  skillful  intermingling  of 
the  realistic  and  the  idyllic,  such  fine,  true  tem- 
pering of  both  emotion  and  expression,  such  chas- 
tity and  clarity,  purity  and  perspicuity  of  language. 
Perhaps  concentration  replaced  deliberation.  .At 
any  rate,  one  has  in  "Marie-Claire"  a  literary 
work  of  art,  which, — though  it  will  go  unenjoyed 
by  many,  viewing  the  story's  lack  of  liveliness, — 
will  delight  those  who  value  a  piece  of  writing  for 
its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  the  actual  or 
imagined  character  of  its  author. 

The  discerning  firm  of  Doran  publishes  also 
Signor   Fogazzaro's   posthumous   romance   called 
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"Leila."  The  eminent  Modernist  is  said  to  have 
intended  it  as  a  recantation.  The  Macmillan 
Company  issues  a  novel  that  admirably  describes 
the  self-making  of  a  hard-headed,  coarse-minded 
Holsteiner.  His  materialism  in  some  degree 
recalls  "One  Way  Out,"  At  once  a  less  complex 
and  less  analytical  conception,  however,  than^ 
Frcnssen's  "Klaus  Hinrich  Baas."  Gaston  Le-* 
roux's  "Phantom  of  the  Opera"  (Bobbs-Merrill) 
affords  a  different  kind  of  entertainment  alto- 
gether. With  the  aforementioned  famous  lyric 
theater  as  place  of  action,  it  provides  all  the  gasps 
and  thrills  a  devotee  of  "ghost  stories"  could  p>ossi- 
bly  ask  for.  "The  Phantom  of  the  Opera"  be- 
longs to  the  genus  "Best  Seller," — and  is  one. 

OTHER  RECENT  NOVELS 

A  chronology  of  the  lives  of  certain  wealthy  and 
sophisticated  suburban  New  Yorkers  entitled 
"Robert  Kimberly, "  by  Frank  H.  Spearman 
(Scribners),  contains  characters  that  live,  but  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  what  was  the  use? 

"She  Buildeth  Her  House,"  by  Will  L.  Comfort 


(Lippincott),  tells  of  New  York  literary  and  tbo: 
rical  people,  and  embodies  some  glowing  dncn;> 
tive  writing,  particularly  a  long  axxount  d  ^ 
eruption  of  Mount  Pel6e. 

A  little  "Victorian  historical  perspectr%'e''  - 
"Bassett:  A  Village  Chronicle,"  by  S.  G.  TiBk 
tyre  (Moffat,  Yard).  Bassett  is  a  typical  Englk 
community  of  seventy  years  ago,  which  the  aatbr 
has  described  with  much  skill  and  spirit. 

In  "The  Last  Battle  Ground"  Dr.  Margaret^ 
Organ  has  written  a  careful,  powerful  appeal  fi- 
total  abstinence,  in  the  form  of  a  love  stor>-  (G.  T 
Long,  New  York) .  The  characters  are  made  to  vor  - 
the  opinions  of  the  author  on  the  question  of  ak-- 
holic  stimulants.  The  ethical  tone  is  high,  even  if  tt 
p>oint  of  view  is  somewhat  priggishly  put  fonrari 

The  chief  character  in  "How  Leslie  Lovttl"  H 
Anne  Warner  (Little,  Brown),  is  a  young  isi 
charming  American  widow  in  Europe.  She  %Ta:- 
country  houses  in  England  and  in  Germany,  shr 
stays  in  Paris,  and  generally  she  enjo>-s  berseli 
besides  helping  to  brighten  life  for  nnany  otber 
j>eople. 
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BIOGRAPHY    AND    REMINISCENCES 

Next  month  the  one  hundredth  anniversar>'  of 
the  birth  of  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
will  be  celebrated.  This  lends  particular  timeliness 
to  the  appearance  of  the  story  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life,^ 
by  her  son,  Charles  Edward  Stowe,  and  her  grand- 
son, Lyman  Bcecher  Stowe,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared. The  authors  of  this  charmingly  written 
volume  have  not  followed  the  usual  method  em- 
ployed in  biographies,  that  is,  the  chronological 
one.  They  have  told  the  story  of  the  dramatic 
career  of  this  extraordinary  woman  as  though  she 
was  the  heroine  of  a  novel.  There  are  many  in- 
timate revelations  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  her 
son  which  have  never  before  been  committed  to 
writing,  but  which  add  to  the  fascination  of  this 
book.  There  are  a  number  of  illustrations,  one  of 
which  we  reproduce  herewith. 

Once  in  a  while,  in  this  age  which  prides  itself 
so  much  upon  its  skill  in  demolishing  reputations, 
we  come  upon  some  writer  with  a  constructive  pen 
who  rescues  a  great  name  from  undeserved  re- 
proach. Professor  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  poet,  critic,  and  writer, 
has  written  a  volume  of  historical  essays,  the  chief 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  vindication  of 
Daniel  Webster.*  This  statesman.  Professor  W'il- 
kinson  thinks,  should  be  praised,  not  blamed,  for 
his  famous  Seventh  of  March  Speech,  and  for  his 
support  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Webster,  more- 
over, though  not  faultless,  was  a  pure  and  good 
man  in  his  private  character,  by  no  means.  Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson  insists,  the  intemperate  man  he  is 
popularly  misconceived  to  have  been. 

Just  before  his  death,  the  late  John  La  Farge 
handed  to  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  a  friend  of  twenty 
years*    standing,    a    vast    amount    of    notes    and 

«  Life  of  Ilarriet  Beecher  Stowe.  By  Charles  Edwaid 
Htowe  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
(Vimpany.     31.3  pp..  ill.     tl.50. 

*  Daniel  Webster:  A  VlndicaUon.  With  Other  Historical 
RsHayH.  By  Professor  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Funk 
&  Wai^alls  Company.     410  pp.     $1.25. 


memoranda,  reminiscences,  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished sketches,  for  biographical  purposes.  This 
material,  Mr.  Cortissoz,  who  is  himself  a  nell 
known  critic  of  art  and  literature,  has  embodted 
in  a  brilliantly  written,  intimate  study  of  La  Fcig^' 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  reproductiofli  in 
photogravure. 

A  series  of  intimate,  frank  talks  on  the  tlyBlltrr. 
with  some  exceedingly  interesting  remintMKr» 
of  theater  folk  in  this  country  and  abroad,  IJMch 


*  John  La  Parge. 
flln  Company.     2(U 


By  Royal  Cortlstsoz.    Hoaghliiblb'- 
t«8  pp..  UK     %%. 


t'roui  tlie  Ceutcnaial  Uioirraphy  of  ildiriet  Ueccher  Stuwe 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE  IN   WAS  TIME 
(Prom  a  photograph  taken  in  1862) 
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tri^inally  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  number  of 
rticles  in  a  magazine,  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  and  published  in  a  book,  which 
le  has  entitled  "Memories- of  a  Manager."*  Mr. 
'"'rohman  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  literary  pre- 
c/itment  of  ideas  and  criticisms  of  the  stage  and 
ts  people,  but  merely  a  statement  of  facts,  incidents 
md  experiences  of  stage  life,  he  tells  us,  and  some 
andom  observations,  the  result  of  twenty-five 
-cars  of  theater  management.  The  book  is 
'  piously  illustrated.  It  also  has  an  appendix 
insisting  of  lists  of  names  and  casts  of  players  in 
lotewortny  productions. 

A  new  adclition  to  the  already  voluminous  litera- 
ure  about  the  Imperial  family  of  Germany  comes 
o  us  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman  who  was  born 
n  Berlin,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  German 
-apital,  while  his  father  was  engaged  in  teaching 
4famanship  to  Prussian  naval  cadets.  Mr.  E.  A. 
i^rayley  Hodgetts,  who  has  already  written  a  work 
)n  ''The  Court  of  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
ury,'*  entitles  this  present  volume  "The  House  of 
he  Hohenzollern,  Two  Centuries  of  Berlin  Court 
^ife."*  Mr.  Brayley  Hodgetts  was  impelled  in 
writing  this  book  by  the  laudable  motive  of 
naking  Germany  better  known  to  England  and 
englishmen.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
Xirt  raits. 

Once  more,  this  time  by  a  distinguished  London 
)arrister,  the  famous,  or  infamous  Captain  Kidd 

1  Memories  of  a  Manager.  By  Daniel  Fruliman. 
^.luhleday.  Page  &  Co.     235  pp..  ill.     f  1. 

'  The  House  of  the  Hohenzollern.  By  E.  A.  Braylcy 
I'Mgetts.     B.  P.  Dutton  it  Co.     415  pp.,  ill.     $5. 


DANIEL   FROHM.XN 
The   veteran  theatrical  manager  whose  "Memories" 
just  appeared) 


have 


LADY   JOHN   RUSSELL   AND   HER   ELDEST   SON 

(From  a  miniature  by  Thorburn.  1844.     Frontispiece  from 
"Lady  John  Russell") 

has  been  tried  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  ac- 
quitted. The  whilom  pirate,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Sir  Cornelius  Neale  Dalton,  in  **The  Real  Captain 
Kidd,"^  was  no  pirate,  but  a  conscientious  and  un- 
lucky captain.  Moreover — think  of  it,  ye  gods! 
— ^there  is  no  buried  treasure.  Sir  Cornelius  has  a 
mildly  entertaining  style,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
vinced that  he  is  setting  forth  historic  verity. 

A  memoir  of  Lady  John  Russell,*  wife  of  the  Eng- 
lish Prime  Minister,  with  selections  from  her 
diaries  and  correspondence,  has  been  edited  by 
Desmond  MacCarthy  and  Agatha  Russell.  Lady 
Russell  lived  until  1898,  and  the  span  of  her  life 
covered  many  important  political  events  in  British 
and  world  history.  Her  life  after  marriage  co- 
incided closely  with  her  husband's  public  career, 
and  many  of  her  letters,  as  printed  in  this  volume, 
will  be  shown  to  have  had  a  significant  influence  in 
political  events  in  which  he  took  part.  There  are 
a  number  of  illustrations,  some  of  them  in  color. 

There  are  very  few  crowned  heads,  if  any  there 
are,  whose  personal  reminiscences  would  appeal  to 
as  large  a  circle  of  readers  as  those  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  known  to  literature 
as  Carmen  Sylva.  These  reminiscences  have  at 
last  appeared  under  the  general  title  "From  Mem- 
ory's Shrine."*  The  translation  from  the  German 
has  been  done,  at  her  Majesty's  special  desire,  by 
her  former  secretary,  Edith  Hopkirk.  The  book 
is  illustrated  appropriately.  Carmen  Sylva  writes 
exceedingly  well,  and  her  life  story  is  full  of  hu- 
man graces  and  virtues. 

»  The  Real  Cuptain  Kkld.  By  Sir  Cornelius  Neule  Dal- 
ton.    Duflleld  &  Co.     33.')  pp.     $1.2r>. 

*  Lady  John  Russell.  Edited  by  DcNroond  MacCarlhy 
and  Agatha  Russell.  John  Lane  Company.  32.'',  pp..  ill. 
$3.50. 

»  From  Memory's  Shrine.  By  Carmen  Sylva.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Edith  Hopkirk.  Lippincott.  271  pp.. 
ill.    $2.50. 
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ingly  apparent  in  these  days  'i 
scientific  management.  To  the 
busy  farmer,  used  to  working 
outdoors,  it  may  be  irksorar 
to  keep  accounts,  but  some  forni 
of  bookkeeping,  howT^ver  simpk 
must  be  adopted  to  enable  mm 
to  know  just  where  his  profit  'ir 
his  loss  comes  in,  and  how  bi 
stands  at  any  {)articular  tinit 
One  of  the  most  "satisfartcr. 
treatises  on  this  subject  of  larm 
accounting  is  by  Professor  J.  \ 
Bcxell.^  of  the  Oregon  Agrkrul 
tural  Coilege.  The  book  i- 
divided  into  four  parts,— 
''Financial  Accounts,"  "Cc< 
Accounts  and  Special  Records 
"Business  Organization,  Com. 
spondence,  and  Forms,"  an- 
* '  Useful  Tables. ' '  Th ree  systerc> 
of  bookkeeping  are  explained.— 
single  entr>',  modifieid  doubk= 
entry,  and  full  double  entr\-.  A 
liberal  supply  of  exercise*  an-: 
illustration  lessons  for  earh 
method  is  provided.  Profe^j-if 
Bcxell's  book  is  published  U 
the  Home  Correspondeiv  • 
School  of  Springfield,  Mas^s. 
which  also  issues  a  binder*  con 
taining  a  complete  set  of  iorm> 
with  printed  headings  for  :bi 
various  farm  and  househoH 
accounts. 

A  volume  that  goes  somewhat 
in  detail  into  the  science  'i 
plant  and  animal  nutrition, 
though  not  in  technical  languai^-. 
is  "The  Feeding  of  Crops  and 
Stock."*  by  A.  D.  Hall,  LHn?r 
tor  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
mental Station,  England.  Thi^ 
is  a  general  introduction  t'> 
the  science  of  growing  crop* 
AGRICULTURE  AND  OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE  and    feeding    animals,    outlining    the     theory-  «^ 

nutrition,  first  of  the  plant,  then  of  the  animal 
The  Home  Correspondence  School  of  Springfield,    The  book  is  intended  to  give  the  student  of  agn 


CARMEN  SYLVA 

(Frontispiece  "From  Memory's  Shrine,"  noticed  on  preceding  page) 


Mass.,  publishes  for  its  agricultural  course  a  com- 
prehensive three- volume  work  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam P.  Brooks,^  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
"Soils  and  How  to  Treat  Them,"  the  second  is  de- 
voted to  "Fertilizers  and  Farm  Crops,"  and  the 
third  treats  of  "Animal  Husbandry."       This  is  a 


culture  a  general  framework  of  ideas  before  be 
enters  on  a  more  detailed  study  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  for  the  practical  farmer,  also,  wh" 
wants  to  learn  the  processes  by  which  his  crops an<i 
st(x:k  make  their  growth.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are:  "What  the  plant  is  made  of,*'  "the 
work  of  the  leaf  and  the  root,"  composition  of  tbr 


helpful  and  valuable  set  of  books  to  any  one  taking  plant,  origin  and  nature  and  composition  of  soiU 

up  the  study  of  agriculture.     Each  volume  con-  foods  and  their  utilization  by  the  animal,  fertilixer- 

tains  a  vast  amount  of  information  presented  in  a  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

clear  and  simple  manner.  The  volumes  go  into  "Fundamentals  of  Agriculture,*'*  edited  b> 
detail  on  the  subject  of  soils  and  their  treatment,  James  Edward  Halligan,  chemist  in  charge  at  tht 
the  various  tools  and  their  uses,  the  different  kinds  Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station,  covers  prac- 
of  fertilizers,  their  composition  and  methods  of  tically  the  whole  subject  of  agriculture.  The  chap- 
handling;  farm  crops,  and  their  cultivation  and  ters  have  been  contributed  by  experts  in  each  pir- 
value.  The  volume  on  animal  husbandry  describes  ticular  field,  and  treat  of  the  soil,  fertilizers,  fant 
the  vari(jus  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  crops,  live  stock  and  dairying,  feeds  and  feeding 
and  poultry,  and  how  to  feed  and  care  for  them.  A  trees  and  the  garden,  plant  diseases,  insects  anii 
considerable  section   of   the   third   volume   is  de- 


voted to  dairy  husbandry  and  all  that  relates  to 
that  subject. 

The  fact  that  farming  is  a  business  and  must  be 
conducted  on  business  lines  is  becoming  increas- 

'  AKTlculture.  3  voU.  Soils.  Farm  Crops.  Animal 
IIu8l)Hndry.  By  William  P.  Brooks.  The  Home  Corre- 
Npondence  Scbool.  Springfield.  Ma^i.     S56  pp.,  ill. 


s  Farm  Accounting  and  Businem  Methods,     ^f  i.  < 
The   Home  CorreBpondence  School.    Sprlngikii 


Bexell 

Ma8s. 


$1.25. 


101  pp..  Hi.    

»  Bezell's  Loose  Leaf  Binder  (with  complete  net*  of  fonm 
with  printed  headings).  The  Home  Correspondence  9ch(W 
Springfield.  Mass.     $2. 

«  The  Feeding  of  Crops  and  Stocks.  By  A.  D.  Hall.  Dut 
ton  Co.     298  pp..  ill.     $1.50.  .„„... 

•  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture.  By  J.  E.  HalUe»n.  D( 
Heath  &  Co.     402  pp..  ill. 
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is,  and  miscellaneous  topics.  Each  chapter 
Lsists  of  a  number  of  sections  dealing  with  the 
Miivisions  of  the  subject.  The  editor's  idea  in 
kins  tihis  book  was  to  present  the  fundamentals 
igTK^tjlture  in  a  satisfactory  way  and  supply  the 
dent:  "with  the  best  information  obtainable.  An 
^^endix  contains  a  useful  list  of  Government 
lletins,  farm  books  and  periodicals,  and  statis- 
al  and  analytical  tables  on  live  stock,  crops,  feed, 
d   fertilizers. 

'  Xhe  Practical  Country  Gentleman'**  by  Edward 
Parlcinson,  is  "a  handbook  for  the  owner  of  a 
antry  estate,  large  or  small."  It  is  a  handy  little 
lume  containing  much  useful  information  for  the 
in  iw'ho  wishes  to  make  the  farming  section,  as 
>ting^uished  from  the  residential  or  "park"  section 
the  estate,  yield  something  more  tnan  the  mere 
n  of  farming.  Farm  buildings,  with  plans,  the 
lestion  of  water  supply,  the  kmd  of  stock  to  buy 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  fowls — ^and  how  to  feed  and 
re  for  them,  crops,  fertilizers,  and  tools  needed, — 
I  these  are  covered.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
ic  marketing  of  farm  products,  winter  work  in 
ass  houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  high-priced 
>ecialties.  The  author  intends  his  book  as  a  help 
>  the  inexperienced  in  avoiding  some  of  the  stum- 
ting  blocks  that  often  prove  so  discouraging. 

Laura  Rose  is  a  demonstrator  and  lecturer  in 
airying  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
ruelph,  Ontario.  She  has  devoted  the  past  fifteen 
ears  to  promoting  agricultural  interests,  espe- 
ially  dairying.  She  has  done  much  farmer's  insti- 
utc  ^'ork  in  Canada,  organizing  many  women's 
nstitutes  in  the  Dominion,  and  for  three  seasons 
las  lectured  on  dairying  in  New  York  State.  All 
his  while  she  has  been  gathering  material  for  her 
>ook  entitled  "Farm  Dairying,"  *a  readable  little 
rolume  giving  in  simple,  concise  form  just  the  sort 
)f  information  about  dairying  which  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  would  wish  to  know.  Begin- 
ling  with  dairy  agriculture  in  general,  the  author 
:akes  up  such  topics  as  the  cow  stable,  the  cow, 
:he  various  breeds,  calving,  feeding,  fodder  crops, 
^ilo  and  silage,  water  supply,  milk  and  milking, 
butter  making,  the  milk  trade,  cheese  making, 
dairy  by-products,  and  diseases  of  the  cow  and 
their  treatment,  beside  a  great  many  other  things 
naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  dairying. 
The  book  is  amply  supplied  with  diagrams  and 
photographic  illustrations.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  author  direct  by  mail  for  >i.35. 

A  bright  little  booklet  in  green  and  red,  is  en- 
titled *'The  Boy  Gardeners."*  The  boys  themselves, 
in  boyish  language,  but  in  a  thoroughly  business- 
like way,  tell  about  their  gardening  operations 
both  as  to  the  field  work  and  the  financial  conduct 
of  the  business.  Attractive  illustrations  show  the 
various  stages  of  their  enterprise.  The  authors 
naively  explain:  "We  had  this  book  printed  to 
answer  questions  about  our  work  and  also  to  sell 
and  make  money" — so  you  may  buy  the  little 
bo;)klet  for  fifteen  cents. 

Among  recent  writers  on  garden  topics,  none  is 
more  favorably  known  than  Mrs.  Helena  Ruther- 
furd  Ely,  the  author  of  "A  Woman's  Hardy  Gar- 
den" and  other  works  in  the  same  field.  In  the 
Vitile  volume  entitled  "The  Practical  Flower  Gar- 
den."*  Mrs.  Ely  gives  the  results  of  her  experience 

»Thc  Pr»ctical  Country  Gentleman.  By  Edward  K. 
Parkinson.     A.  O.  McCIurg.     189 _pp..  111.     $1.25. 

'  Farm  Dairsing.  By  Laura  Rose.  A.  C.  McClurg. 
20Spp.,il1.     $1.25. 

»  The  Boy  Gardeners.  The  Boys*  Garden  Co.  44  pp., 
Ul.     1.5  cents. 

*  The  Practical  Flower  Garden.  By  Helena  Rutherford 
Ely.     MacmUlan.     304  pp..  ill.     $2. 


in  gardening  during  the  last  fk\e  yean,  in  caring 
for  the  grass  and  evergreens;  arranging  flowers  to 
secure  constant  color  effects;  raising  plants  and 
trees  from  seeds;  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
book  contains  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the 
wild  garden,  and  concludes  with  a  sort  of  running 
catalogue  of  the  shrubs,  vines,  plants  and  bulbs 
which  have  been  successfully  grown  by  Mrs.  Ely. 

In  **A  White  Paper  Garden,"*  Sara  Andrew 
Shafer  gives  expression  to  a  series  of  reflections 
inspired  by  the  successive  months  of  the  year. 
These  suggestive  and  entertaining  pages  are  illus- 
trated from  photographs  by  Frances  and  Mary 
Allen. 

A  timely  work  of  a  semi-technical  nature  is  a 
new  volume  on  "Shade  Trees  inTownsand  Cities,"* 
by  William  Solotaroff,  who  is  secretary  and  super- 
intendent of  the  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Shade  Tree 
Commission.  In  this  work  full  directions  are 
given  regarding  the  selection,  planting  and  care  of 
shade  trees  as  applied  to  the  art  of  tree  decora- 
tion; their  diseases  and  remedies;  and  their  munic- 
ipal control  and  supervision.  The  planting  of 
trees  for  ornament  and  shade  has  been,  during  the 
past  few  years,  a  matter  of  immediate  interest  in 
many  American  cities.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  alone  there  are  now  thirty-one  towns  and 
cities  that  have  shade  tree  departments.  The 
Shade  Tree  Commission  of  Elast  Orange,  of  which 
the  author  is  secretary,  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1904,  and  was  the  third  in  the  State.  In  1907 
Pennsylvania  passed  a  shade-tree  law  modeled 
after  the  New  Jersey  statute,  and  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  New  Orleans  have  established  shade- 
tree  departments.  For  all  such  organizations  this 
book  is  a  needed  manual. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey's  little  book  on  "The  Country- 
Life  Movement  in  the  United  States"^  is  a  useful 
and  timely  contribution  to  the  present  discussion 
of  many  problems  which  concern  the  future  of  odr 
rural  population.  Dr.  Bailey  makes  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  this  movement  and  the  so-called 
back-to-the-land  agitation  which  he  regards  as 
primarily  a  city  or  town  impulse  expressing  the 
desire  of  "townspeople  to  escape,  or  of  cities  to 
find  relief,  or  of  real  estate  dealers  to  sell  land." 
He  is  also  skeptical  as  to  the  propaganda  to  de- 
crease the  cost  of  living  by  sending  more  persons 
to  the  land  on  the  assumption  that  more  products 
will  thereby  be  secured  for  the  world's  markets. 
Dr.  Bailey  is  not  particularly  eager  to  discourage 
this  agitation,  but  the  more  fundamental  problems, 
in  his  view,  are  those  which  concern  the  f)cople 
who  now  comprise  rural  society.  In  other  words, 
he  believes  that  the  open  country  must  solve  its 
own  problems. 

In  this  connection  we  welcome  a  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Bailey's  "The  Outlook  to  Nature,"*  in  which* 
the  size  of  the  volume  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 
since  more  of  the  incidental  subjects  are  treated 
more  fully  in  other  books  now  combined  with  it  to 
make  the  so-called  Rural  Outlook  Set. 

SCX:iOLOGY  AND    POLITICS 

A  great  deal  of  popular  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  in  which, 
during  the   past   year  or   so,    Miss   Molly   Elliot 

»  A  Whlt«  Paper  Garden.  By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer.  A? 
C.  McClurg.     202  pp..  ill.     f2..'>0. 

« Shade  Trees  in  Towns  and  Cities.  By  William  Solotar- 
off.     New  York:  John  Wiley  *  Sons.     2M7  pp..  ill.     $:i. 

^  The  Country  Life  Movement.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Mac- 
mUlan.    220  pp.     $1.25. 

•  The  Outlook  to  Nature.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  MacmUlan. 
195  pp.     $1.23. 
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Seawell  has  vigorously  expressed  her  opposition  to 
the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women.  Un- 
doubtedly this  question  is  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing and  important  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  civilized  world.  Miss  Sea  well's  recent  book — 
"The  Ladies*  Battle*'^ — is  frankly,  vigorously, and 
in  many  parts,  convincingly,  anti-suffrage.  It  is 
perhaps  the  first  really  comprehensive  book  on  the 
anti  side  of  the  argument.  Her  thesis  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book:  "the  suffragists  .  .  .  while 
they  propose  a  stupendous  governmental  change, 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment, the  evolution  of  representation,  the  his- 
tory of  politics,  or  the  genesis,  scope,  and  meaning 
of  suffrage." 

Ever  since  the  famous  Italian  Lombroso,  by  his 
epoch-making  work  on  the  abnormal  man,  raised 
criminology  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  there  have 
been  many  works  of  independent  investigators  and 
thinkers  on  the  subject,  who,  however,  have  gener- 
ally retraced  their  steps  to  the  monumental  work  of 
the  Italian  student.  The  two  noteworthy  volumes 
on  the  social  causes  of  crime  and  its  physical  and 
mental,  as  well  as  moral  effects,  have  recently 
appeared.  In  the  "Modern  Criminal  Science 
Series,"  which  is  being  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology,  Little,  Brown  &  Company  have 
brought  out  an  English  translation  (by  Henry  P. 
Horton)  of  Lombroso's  "Crime:  Its  Causes  and 
Remedies."*  In  this  volume  Lombroso  himself  de- 
clares he  has  attempted  to  complete  and  systema- 
tize all  reforms  that  deal  with  the  criminal  "in 
accordance  with  the  data  of  biography  and  sociol- 
ogy." There  is  an  introduction  to  the  volume  by 
Dr.  Maurice  Parmelee,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. The  second  volume  is  entitled  "Criminal 
Man."^  It  is  a  summary  of  the  classifications  of 
Lombroso  by  his  daughter  Gina,  Madam  Ferrero. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PLYING  MACHINE 

"  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  when  Bleriot 
flew  over  the  English  Channel," — says  Waldemar 
Kaempffert  in  "The  New  Art  of  Flying,"*  "the 
actual  sales  of  flying  machines  outnumbered  the 
actual  sales  of  automobiles  in  the  first  year  of  their 
commercial  development."  It  seems  but  yester- 
day when  the  first  few  automobiles  lumbered 
heavily  along  their  uncertain  way.  To-day  they 
are  everywhere  and  used  for  every  possible  pur- 
pose. Will  it  be  the  same  with  flying  machines? 
Perhaps.  At  any  rate,  the  art  of  flying  is  advanc- 
ing so  rapidly  that  new  books  on  the  subject  appear 
at  frequent  intervals.  Mr.  Kaempffert's  volume 
is  a  popular  and  interesting  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, beginning  with  the  gliders  of  Lilit  i.f.al  and 
Chanute  and  ending  very  properly  with  a  chapter 
on  the  future  of  flying.  The  author  takes  up  some 
points  that  are  perhaps  espcxrially  puzzling  to  the 
uninitiated,  as,  for  instance,  "\\liy  flying  machines 
fly,"  "How  an  aeroplane  is  balanced,"  "Making  a 
turn,"  and  "Aeroplane  motors."  Although  m- 
tended  chiefly  to  explain  in  a  simple  manner  the 
dynamics  of  the  flying  machine,  the  book  does  not 
overlook  the  romantic  asi^ect  of  aviation. 

<  Tlib  Ladies'  Battle.  By  Molly  ElUot  Seawell.  Mac- 
millan  Oo.     119  pp.     $1. 

*  Crime;  It8  Caases  and  Remedies.  By  Cesare  Lom- 
broso.    Little.  Brown  &  Oo.     471  pp.     ^.50. 

»  Oriminal  Man.  By  Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero.  O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     322  pp..  111.     $2. 

« The  INew  »Art  of  Flying.  By  Waldemar  EU^mpffert. 
•^odd.  Mead  4c  Co.     291  pp..  iU.     $1 .60. 


THE  PINE  ARTS  * 

"Schools  of  Painting,"*  by  Mary  Inocs.  ynA  m 
chapter  on  American  schoob  of  painting  and  hr- 
ther  additional  material  by  Charles  de  Kay.  pn 
sents  an  historical  survey  of  the  entire  period  '^  1 
modem  art,  which  period  is  estimated  to  be  idxm 
five  hundred  years.  M  iss  I  nnes  writes  with  carre* 
ing  mastery  of  the  art  of  swift,  pictorial  drta£ 
Her  pen  never  lags  and  in  her  explanations  <rf  tt- 
technicalities  of  a  picture  she  never  loses  si^ht 
the  soul  of  the  work  or  its  essential  meaning  in  r*^ 
history  of  men  and  events.  The  text  of  thk  v^-"' 
ume  progresses  in  its  delineation  of  paintii^  tkroar^ 
the  periods  of  the  \'arious  schools,  from  the  eaart" 
Christian  period,  when  the  legends  of  the  saisr- 
and  martyrs  served  the  artist's  brush,  down  to  tV 
awakening  of  art  in  Italy — Giotto,  Fra  Angriin 
Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  and  on  to  r*-. 
Venetian,  Flemish,  Spanish  and  French  mastrr- 
The  English  landscape  painters  who  f<dkrvT^ 
swiftly  upon  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, — Co«re>, 
Turner,  and  Constable, — furnish  a  chapiter  that  .- 
an  inspiration  and  a  delight.  We  behold  theoi  a- 
a  part  of  the  great  revolt  from  the  deadly  ratuoai- 
ism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  pioneers  of  ^b 
"intimate  relations  that  exist  between  man  xT.i 
nature,"  and  as  the  first  men  to  translate  into  pait- 
the  significance  of  great  emotion.  The  chapter  irc 
American  schools  of  painting  by  Mr.  de  K*y  h 
sufficiently  vital  and  comprehensi\'e  to  stimulafT 
a  general  interest  in  American  pictures.  He  ki^ 
not  forgotten  to  do  justice  to  men  who,  like  Lam- 
Loeb,  the  illustrator  turned  symbolist- painter,  die^ 
before  the  promise  of  their  youth  could  be  fulfiUfti 
by  the  work  of  a  ripe  maturity.  Emphasis  i> 
placed  on  the  fact  that  America  b  holding  her  owx 
in  the  realm  of  art. 

"Let  music  be  the  first  of  all  languages  aad 
rhythm,  and  secondly  tone;  but  not  vice-versa,  and 
moreover  to  strive  to  force  music  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  hearer  and  create  there  those  im- 
pressions so  admirable  and  so  much  praised  by  tbf 
ancients."  Thus  wrote  Caccini  in  his  "Nuo^ 
Musiche,"  in  the  year  i6oi,  and  thus,  in  other 
words,  writes  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  a  scbobriy 
and  authoritative  study  of  early  Italian  musk 
entitled  "Forerunners  of  Italian  Opera."*  We  ait 
guided  through  the  crudities  of  medieval  mask  in 
the  age  when  the  lyric  drama  rising  from  thrw 
sources. — ^the  aristocracy,  religion,  and  the  peoplr. 
— divided  into  the  secular  music-drama  and  tb*. 
religious  or  liturg^ical  music-drama.  While  souk 
attention  is  paid  to  German  and  French  plays*  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Italy 
Music  lovers  and  students  will  find  delight  in  Mr. 
Henderson's  analysis  of  the  fiftecnth-ccntan 
music,  the  music  of  the  period  of  Jacopo  Sannazarc 
and  his  Arcadia,  when  "the  solemn  ecclesastk 
prose  of  the  world  was  turned  into  happy,  pagan 
song,  when  the  very  music  of  the  church  went  out 
into  the  world  and  became  earthly  in  the  madrigal 
of  love."  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  P^ 
lizanno's  "Favola  di  Orfeo."  an  earty  Italia* 
dramatic  poem  of  ^34  lines,  whose  classic  stor>'  ha* 
been  a  favorite  with  musical  composers  down  1*1 
Gluck. 

"Sacred  Symbols  in  Art "  ^  is  a  carefully  prepan^ 
handbook    which    interprets    the    symbofem  ic 

>  Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Edited  by  Charts 
de  Kay.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     408  op..  UL     S3.5a 

•  Forcrunneni  of  Italian  Op«ra.  Mr.  W.  J.  H«oden«- 
Henry  Holt  4c  Oo.     243  pp.     SI. 25  net. 

?  Sacred  Symt>ol8  in  Art.  Elisabeth  OoldsmlttL  O.  f 
Putnam's  Sons.     283  pp..  lU.     $1.75. 
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^ous  art.  Symbols  were  used  in  the  early 
-ks  of  art  not  only  as  emblems  of  particular 
Its  and  martyrs,  but  also  as  an  expression  of 
idents  in  their  lives.  Without  some  knowledge 
these  symbols  much  of  the  significance  of  reli- 
us  pictures  must  necessarily  be  lost.  Just  at-thc 
«eiit  time,  when  there  is  such  keen  interest  in  the 
iv-al  of  the  study  of  Biblical  history,  this  hand- 
jk  comes  with  refreshing  interest.  Who  does 
:  >visli  to  know  the  beautiful,  old  legends  of  the 

nts, the  stories  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Dorothy, 

Cjeorge  and  the  youthful  St.  Sebastian?  These 
ends  have  become  a  part  of  our  world-literature 
A  their  influence  has  always  been  for  good.  The 
ok  includes  the  symbols  and  legends  of  the  Ma- 
nna and  a  description  of  the  significance  of  color 
religious  art,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  sym- 
Is  is  given  in  the  fore  part  of  the  book.  The  in- 
-mation  is  compact,  concise;  the  illustrations  arc 
•quent  and  beautifully  reproduced.  It  can  be 
p>ecially  recommended  to  those  who  intend  to 
■iit  European  art  museums. 

LITERATURE 

**  World  Literature'**  conceived  from  theEnglI-»h 
>int  of  view  is  placed  before  us  in  brilliant  and 
>i grammatical  style  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  Pro- 
-ssor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
e  takes  the  entire  literary  field  as  conceived  and 
nderstood  by  the  English-speaking  peoples  and 
n\arges  up>on  its  realization  as  a  unity.  Starting 
ith  the  Hellenic  and  Hebraic  literatures  with 
ieip  sources  in  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races,  he 
onverges  them  into  modern  English  literature  and 
European  culture.  The  transitions  are  handled 
» ith  clever  workmanship  and  great  breadth  of  per- 
F>ective.  The  Bible  is  considered  as  the  autobiog- 
aphy  of  a  spiritual  evolution;  classic  epic  and 
ragedy  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  story  to 
how  the  unity  that  carries  us  across  from  the  Latin 
ind  the  Greek  productions  to  modernity,  to  "our 
weetest  Shakesjaeare."  The  crystallization  of 
iterary  material  is  explained  and  the  results  stated 
n  charts  and  diagrams.  Through  the  romance  of 
he  East,  the  myths  of  the  Northern  Sagas,  the  lore 
)f  China  and  Japan,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe, 
ind  on  down  to  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Saint  Beuve, 
L'arlyle,  and  the  Romanticists,  runs  the  world 
■^tory  of  English  literature.  The  volume  is  written 
alike  for  the  formal  student  and  busy  men  and 
women  who  browse  upon  learning  in  moments  of 
leisure.  Quite  apart  from  its  mass  of  fact  knowl- 
edge, it  contains  an  appreciation  of  the  dim  ideals 
that  move  slowly  over  the  babel  of  the  ages  in  forms 
of  unchanging  beauty,  or,  in  Mr.  Moulton's  words, 
"in  a  series  of  luminous  reflections." 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 

A  rather  unusual  theological  book,  or  to  be  more 
accurate,  religious  treatise,  in  which  the  author 
tries  to  examine  dispassionately  all  that  the  Scrip- 
ture has  to  say  concerning  life  after  death  is  en- 
titled "The  Gospel  of  the  Hereafter."*  The  author 
is  the  Reverend  J.  Paterson  Smyth,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  books  on  modern  religious  prob- 
lems, and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  contributed 
to  this  Review  for  May,  our  article  on  the  "Three 
Centuries  of  the  English  Bible."    Dr.  Smyth  is  not 

^^'  World  Literature.  R.  G.  Moulton.  Macmillan  Co. 
^»02  pp.     $1.76  net. 

^  ^  The  Gospel  of  the  Hereafter.  By  Rev.  J.  Paterson 
smyth.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    224  pp.     $1. 


JiOLLY    LLLIOT    SEAWELL 
(.Author  of  "The  Ladies'  Battle."  see  opposite  page) 

afraid  to  speak  with  perfect  frankness  on  contro- 
verted subjects,  nor  to  admit  with  as  great  frank- 
ness his  ignorance — our  ignorance — of  so  much  on 
which  the  Bible  and  other  sources  of  human  knowl- 
edge are  silent.  He  states  clearly  what  we  may 
assume  to  know,  and  with  as  much  clearness  ad- 
mits what  we  do  not  know. 

A  novel,  but  eminently  practical  and  very  useful 
method  of  educating  young  people,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  on  subjects  of  a  more  abstract 
nature  than  are  taught  in  the  schools,  has  been 
adopted  by  Jessie  E.  Sampter,  in  her  book  "The 
Seekers."'  A  number  of  normal,  average  boys  and 
girls  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  get  together 
and  frankly  give  their  opinions,  and  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  occur  to  them  about  God,  the  world,  life, 
doubt,  humanity,  immortality,  conscience,  and 
other  of  the  great  non-physical  problems  that  tax 
our  age.  There  is  a  certain  clearness  of  vision  and 
careful  touch  shown  by  the  author,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  group,  that  makes  her  conclusions 
very  helpful.  She  sets  her  pupils  to  thinking,  as 
well  as  to  receiving,  to  quote  Professor  Josiah 
Royce,  who  contributes  the  preface  to  the  book 
"they  are  thus  prepared  for  a  variety  of  future 
religious  and  philosophical  experiences,  and  yet 
they  are  kept  in  touch  with  that  love  and  hope  of 
unity  which  alone  can  justify  the  existence  of  our 
very  doubts,  of  our  philosophical  disputes,  and  of 
our  modern  complications  of  life." 

Helen  R.  Albee,  who  has  written  of  craft  and 
garden  with  practical  knowledge,  now  offers  "The 
Gleam, "^  a  book  bi  spiritual  autobiography.  She 
tells  us  frankly  and  simply  of  her  own  spiritual 
groping  after  truth  and  of  the  final  peace  gained  by 
patient  effort  and  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  spir- 
itual ideals.  After  quoting  from  a  letter  of  Emer- 
son's to  her  father,  she  writes:  "There  is  a  Sujjer- 

»  The    Seekers.     By    Jessie  E.    Sampter.     New    York: 

Mitrholl  Kennerley.     .302  pp.  $1.2.5. 

*  The  Gleam.  By  Helen  R.  Albee.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
321  pp.     $1.25. 
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Cad  mean  alphabet,  which  when  one  has  learned 
the  characters,  he  will  find  as  it  were  secretly  in- 
scribed, look  where  he  will,  not  only  in  books  and 
temples,  but  in  all  waste  places  and  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  Happy  he  who  can  read  it,  for  he  will 
never  be  lonely  or  thoughtless  again."  Mrs. 
Albee  has  discovered  the  key  to  this  alphabet  that 
guides  the  seeker  to  a  full  realization  of  the  spir- 
itual universe.  She  writes:  "Matter  is  the  sacred 
symbol  through  which  the  soul  is  to  be  educated. 
He  who  would  excel  in  other  than  common  things, 
who  desires  to  progress  until  he  can  use  constructive 
thought  power,  which  transcends  physical  forces, 
must  obey  the  requirements  of  Nature  in  observing 
order,  economy,  utility,  beauty  and  proportion." 
Mrs.  Albee  has  realized  that  in  order  to  teach  things 
of  good  report  it  is  necessary  to  embody  right 
principles  in  a  record  of  human  life.  The  greatest 
thing  literature  can  do  for  us  is  to  reveal  the  life  of 
a  good  and  worthy  person,  who  through  patience 
and  faith  has  learned  to  control  environment  and 
destiny. 

TRAVEL   AND   DESCRIPTION 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  articles  on  the 
Far  East  that  have  recently  appeared  in  any  Amer- 
ican periodical  are  those  that  have  been  running 
during  the  last  few  months,  in  Scribner^s.  The 
author  of  these  articles,  Mr.  Price  Collier,  has  em- 
bodied his  observations  during  a  year  spent  in  the 
Orient  in  an  intensely  interesting  volume  entitled 
"The  West  in  the  East  from  an  American  Point  of 
View."  '  Mr.  Collier  gives  spcxrial  attention  in  this 
work  to  the  problems  of  modern  India,  and  to 
most  Americans  his  presentation  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  British  Government  in  that  country 
will  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  progress  made  by  China  and 
Japan  the  author  imparts  sound  advice  to  his  own 
countr>'men  as  to  the  proper  American  attitude 
toward  Oriental  civilization.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Collier  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Oriental  conditions. 

Those  who  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  Italy 
could  not  possibly  do  better,  we  take  it,. than  to  get 
a  copy  of  Henry  James  Forman's  "The  Ideal  Ital- 
ian Tour,"  *  to  read  it  thoroughly  before  starting,  to 
take  it  with  them  and  reread  it  on  the  way.  This 
stimulatingly  and  charmingly  written  little  volume 
supplies  just  the  proper  mixture  of  history,  art 
lore,  and  practical  information  based  on  actual 
experience,  that  is  needed  by  the  traveler.  There 
is  an  appendix  which  gives  the  titles  of  some  useful 
books  on  Italy,  and  a  comprehensive  and  useful 
index. 

Among  the  recently  issued  noteworthy  books  on 
the  Orient  by  travelers  and  students,  may  be  men- 
tioned "China's  Story  in  Myth,  Legend,  Art  and 
Annals,"*  by  Professor  William  Elliot  (iriffis,  which 
is  largely  historical;  "The  Obvious  Orient,"*  by  Dr. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  (of  the  chair  of  the  Science 
of  (Government  in  Harvard),  which  is  largely  a 
traveler's  first  impressions  of  Japan  and  China  and 
the  Philippines,  and  "Aspects  of  Islam,"*  by  Dr. 
Duncan    Black  Macdonald,  of  the  University  of 

»  The  West  In  the  East  from  an  American  Point  of  View. 
By  Price  Collier.     Scribner's.     5.34  pp.     $1.50. 

*  The  Ideal  Italian  Tour.  By  Henry  James  Forman. 
Houshton,  Mifllin  Co.     413  pp..  111.     $1.50. 

'China's  Story.  By  William  Elliot  Grlffls.  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  Co.     302  pp..  111.     $1.25. 

«  The  Obvious  Orient.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
Appletons.     3G7  pp.     $1.50. 

•  Aspects  of  Islam.  By  Duncan  B.  Macdonald.  Mac- 
mlllan  Co.     375  pp.     $1.50. 
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England  has  herBritannica,  France  her  Larousse,  Germany  her  H  i 
and  Brockhaus.  These  National  works  are  built  upon  the  old  &tyk  ft 
and  are  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  American  student  or  seeker  m 
knowledge. 

It  remained  for  the  United  States,  the  youngest  of  the  gre^t  m\  t 
to  produce  a  National   Reference  Work,   built  upon  a   inodtm 
entirely  original  plan— 

The  " Amemcana' 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  The  Scientific  American,  thtc 
reliable  and  influential  scientific  paper  issued  in  this  country. 

TMs  Is  the  Age  of  the  Speclaltst  ^p^;i?;jJJs&n^^^"^^' 

tl,s<?  upon  eiK'h  fmriortiiiit  jsuljJLM-^t.  Tbo  New  Plan — Tht;  SclentlHc  Amerfc^d  Plftn — ts  la  prepare  &  ^*n*i  *.  j  ' 
wrItttiD  liy  BpceiaJLsU^mpn  of  authority,  f3;]ipiMlCutinR  a  camplEU  deerloprnttu  oT  the  itubjvct.  Thu*  jflt  P 
liifnrmiiiioii  you  ihv.ln.>  in  hrli-r  and  conctso  form.  tiuJckly  ^md  o&£;ily,  and  without  >r&dlng  tbro^gti  fauodndi  itf  atf 
what  you  wiiib  to  kiKiw  m  nnce. 
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sucli  a  graphic  Instory  of 
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as  does  ivit  exist  even  in 
J.'H>;in  itst'lL 


Which! 


WHICH  wffliht 
rfttherlMtr^  i 
treatise  an  *:ir 
erleitj%  5^X1  to  lOW  ptjT^ 
writtL*n  bv  ooe  t&is  tf»* 
other  boolcs^  or  St*  ir*  ii^ 
^in  cleclrioity  writtii  '■ 
;50  special isU,  «iri  *~ 
rt  tttiuttfr  of  his  fpeeti  - 
pnrtnit^nt* 


WRITE   TODAY    FOR    BIG    ADVERTISING    OFFE 

Lftt  us  send  you  our  biff  l20-p(i«c  book.  H-ttlnn  forth  TXiore  fully  (hp  nrrat  pran  upun  wWrh  tkk.  the  tirf*  ind_^ 
AmcTlirRJi  Sftttonftl  H<ifcrnntv  Work,  litis  lj<:r,'n  rrtnistructod.     TJtu?  lyio  ('dlUiiii  ffivt^  the  Intent  vnjrd  In  »n  ^v*^- 
of  Ihci  worhJ'iq  pnjKTCsH.    Th*' ftvot  tlmL  T^f  -imrrfc«F3Li  i^  u^iurl  iiimJit  rht^  t^lUurl&l  t^upervi^luu  uf  rtttlrrui  ■  . 
Beach,  editor  of  Scientific  American,  whose  picture  appears  atwve,  Kives  tlie  work  the  stamp  of  hl^en  wi*>^  _^ 

2000  of  the  world's  great  scholars  and  experts  have  Msirted  W".  3« 

in  this  groat  undertaking. 


FREE  Request  Blank 

Scieaiyic  AracricAB  Conp^lJBff  PepL 

Send  mff  your  120- piu^' book  with  full  par- 
tUrtUoTA  ofymxr  fipedaS  acIv^rtlHlnfr  oiler. 


Name  . 


Occopttt!onH  . .  . 

Btrcet 

Town  or  Diate  , 


President  Truesdale  of  Lacka¥famiaR.R«nyi 

"Chances  for  adrancenicnt  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  were  never  m  pk 
men  »<i  they  ate  today  There  is  a  {greater  demand  for  nien  who  cw 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country.      TracticaJ  men  and  m<  '* 

who  succeed." 

YOUR  Chance  is  NOW 
Send  fliis  FREE  Coupoi 

The  man  who  is  hett  prepared  can  DO  THINGS  and  do  thA.  ^ 
ter.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  is  offered  to  you  InTbeA**** 
on  this  stupendous  advertising  opportunity.  Don't  ftU  Iokk  " 
free  coupon. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  COMPIUNa  DCPt. 
Desk  1297,  225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  Cttr 
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111  Special  Limited  Offer 

XJixtil  we  have  established  an  Agent  in  your  town  you  can  secure  the  Latest  Model  No.  8 

.^^ERICAN  TYPEWRITER  SQCOO 

T      SPECIAL     PRICE    OF      09 

Ota  order  promptly.  It  is  important  that  you  sign  the  attached  order  and  mail  it  to-day,  for 
r     '^^re    establish  an  Agent  all  orders  will  be  placed  through  him  at  the  regular  price  of  $50.00. 

Saves  You  $65.00 

i\''e  also  want  good  Agents,  and  if  you  have  any  spare  time,  or  a  store  for  exhibition,  it  will  pay  you 
ecxirc  this  valuable  agency  for  this  standard  low-priced  Typewriter.  This  is  a  strictly  introductory 
e,  eood  only  where  we  have  no  agency. 

J ^ m 

How  Our  B|^B|^B|^Bl  Special  Price 
Saves  Yoii   JB^DHS      $65.00 

THE  $100  MACHINE  ^HB^^^^^^^^^H^  ^^^  ^^  AMERICAN 

IversAl  Kay  board  .^^^^l^^^^^^^^ff^^T^^H  ^«  *^**  t>^'  Amtrrkiff 

nt  from  Ribbon  ^^^m^^^^mt^^mg^^^^^^^^  ^^  p^^^  Iti*  AirtcrkcAti 

»•  Bar  MachlaM  ^g^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^ 

kptmteility  for  Ra^d  Work  m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k  ^pp«d  tniimitvi]  on  American 

riotas      Dacraaa     of    CoatpIlcAtad  f^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^F  i,l«^  t^ts*  F»Ti*  nn  thf  AmtrUan 

AedianUfn  I^V^^HIf^Tr^fST^^^^^H           ^   Pc^rtccily  A  M  ■  n  e  J.  Clfaf  Cut  Im- 

tto  Qwality  of  Work  M^H  ,^^H*|d|l^|Ugmi^^^^^H                  pr»Uori  tfnm  Ampricait 

rrlas*  Action — on  Some  Light,  £^B  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  E^tr*fn»l^  Ltflit.  Oflll-Kcflrlnf  Car- 

>%.lk«rs  Cumbersoma  B^B  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^H                  rlaiE'  on  American 

rtaMllty— Naxt  to  lmpo««ibie  ^M  ^^^^^^^^^^■^l  r^evrr  ParU.  Lm*  WeishI 

Ir  Hon    Convanianca  la  Conaidarad  A^&.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^H  Oite*plccc    Bar.    Fcwrf    Parti,    Laaa 

irabitity — Varlad  V^^HI^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^I                C<>mp]ri>  tun«*r  L\tt 

ro-Color   Ribbon  Shift  Only  on  T  ^^B^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^H.  Twc>-Cnlor    ttihbon    StiJft    on  Evary 

&om«  Machinaa  J  i  ^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

Fow  H«Ta  Tabulstlng  Indicator  og^^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^m  TahulMtinE    indicator    on   Evary 

PiUCE  $100                        ^I^^^^^^^^^^^^H  SPEOAL  PRICE  $3S.D0 

Too  hmv  the  ohaiee  of  three  styles  of      ^A         ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  H  l<:aih  nmrhiiu;  hus  rubber  d*wi  oovtr, 

pe:  Large  for  public  speakers,  medium         ^L       ^PI^^^^H^^^B       ^|  nil.  type  bni^li  snci  fun  illrcdlons  for 

*  busineas,  elite  for  penoud  oprre-         ^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  .jnintf.     fLQnijj4(}iiji^  enamt'iefi  inrtal  case 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V  axtr]^:   Cjiiit  em                     case  95 

LIST   OF   BRANCHES 

Stm%  Oe>  .  N«tT  york.  NY  Oeercta  Himm  Co, ,  Attanta,  Oa.  Pl  1 1  i  bonr  Nowa  Po„  TittabuK.  Pii, 
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loo^yn  Nti"  Co  .  fircHJltl]™*  N.  V.  Minnestfrta  N*!we  Co.*  Mlimrapo4lja.  Minn.  8*ii  FrtinrJsf^  K(;vw  C«^  .San  Fmn..  C  nl, 

uITbId  Ktwfi  Cq,.  BiiOaJD,.  N.  V*  Muatrettl  News  Co.,  Montreal,  Ciiii.  flout  h-W«*HT  ??«r»  Co,*  Kjui^iias  City.  SJu 

"  Xe«a  COh,  nUl«l«lpliJ^  Fn.  Sew  York  N>ir!i  Oo..  New  York.  N.  Y .  eprln  fftpid  News  Co  .  I^MrjnjcnHid.  %liii>m. 

"  K«««  Co,  Hartford.  C*icvn,  Novark  Noif -i  Co.,  NtwarK  N.  J.  m,  Lftriln  Now*  Co. 4  ^l-  ijouin.  MOh 

I  NflEHGo^  Ctnelniuitl.  Olilo.  No*  £n«lAiii1  Nowfl  Ho..  Bo^ifion.  Miuur.  Tonjuto  N>iT*i  Co..  Ttironto.  Can. 

,  Nfinn  Co,4  OeveUnd,  Otilio.  Ni!W  OrJentH  Sewn  On..  \>w  OrttUkOfi,  (^lu  Wtiihjn^ton  ?icw^  Co  ,  WaR^lnvton,  D  Kh 

„  NeiP*Cti.,  Doiiver,  Col.  Northem  X«*«m  Co..  Troy,  N.  Y,  Wftcm  Ni»trB  Cu..  Cldrauro,  UL 

tlfU!  S^^w»  C<K,  Npw  Hrtvrn,  Omul.    O^^alu  New*  Co,,  OiOiilin>  Noti»  Wl«  oiL^ln  Xp*a  Co.^  M  UirauliM.  Wl*. 
Ne«fl  Cfl.,  Uptrull,  M  1*^(1 

Sbnply  sign  the  attadbed  coupoD  and  malt  It  to  the  nearest  branch  and  machine  will  be  shipped  promptly.  If  not  satlsfaetory, 
our  mooqr  will  be  prooiptly  refunded  on  its  return  within  fire  days,  or  if  you  prefer  you  can  order  through  your  own  stationer. 

FIVE  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL  TO  READERS  OF  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Caim.BicKN:  Xaeoept  your  special  offer  of  your  latest  Model  No.  8  Amerlean  $50  Typewriter  tor  f35.  Enclosed  please  Had 
15.  ScDd  me  one  of  these  Typewriters  f .  o.  b.  your  nearest  afenoy.  It  Is  understood  that  I  am  to  try  the  machine  for  Ave  days 
nd  if  not  satisfactory  I  will  repack  and  return  to  the  Express  Agent,  who  will  notify  you  that  the  machine  is  on  hand  and  my 
Mmey  will  then  bo  promptly  refunded. 

NoTB. — ^If  you  are  In  business  and  rated  In  the  Comiberclal  Agencies  you  need  not  send  cash  with  order. 
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Town Stat  k 
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Blanufactured  by  American  Typewriter  Co.,  "^tt"^  New  York 
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FOUR  GREAT  REASONS 

FOR  THIS  ENCYCLOPAEDl 


There  are  thousands  of  reasons  why  Nelson's  is 
as  complete  and  comprehensiye  as  any  Ency- 
clopaedia— 

But  there  are  four  great  reasons  why  it  is  superior 
to  any  Encyclopaedia  oyer  published.   These  are : 

1.  ETerjr  jremr  our  subscribers  are  furnished  with  at  least 
500  pa^es  of  new  matter,  bringing  information  up  to  the  minute 
on  sul  unportant  occurrences  and  investigations.  These  pages, 
are  properly  numbered,  and  by  simply  turning  a  nut  m  our 
loose-leaf  binding  you  may  remove  uie  obsolete  pages,  and 
insert  the  new.  Your  Encyclopaedia  will  be  just  as  much  f up 
to  date  twenty  years  from  now  as  it  is  to-day.  No  other  Bncy- 
dopfledia  can  possess  this  feature,  as  it  is  fully  x>rotected. 

2.  An  sulMierilMrs  to  this  Bncjrclopsedia  are  given  a  full 
«nd  tmlimited  membership  in  Nelson's  Research  Bureau.  This 
entitles  you  to  question  us  on  any  subject  of  the  moment  in 
which  you  may  be  interested,  with  the  assurance  that  you  will 
promptly   receive    the   latest  infonnation,  and  rdferences  to 


works  which  treat  of  that  subject  in  intimate  detaiL  Lf9 
to  us  from  the  greatest  of  educational  and  technical  vm 
show  this  service,  in  many  instazices,  to  be  ^^mrw^  tsT^oi 
to  them  because  of  the  time  which,  without  it.  wodd  be  1 
quired  for  investigation. 

3.  We  maintcin  permanent  editorial  staffs  in  three  (£&i 

countries — The  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Cassot 
headed,  as  Editor  in  Chief,  by  John  H.  Finley.  LL.D..  Piodi 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  three  gret:  SI 
tonal  Staffs  have  gathered  about  them  a  Corps  of  Contrisda 
who  stand  supreme  as  authorities  in  their  respective  ebvd 
and  who.  tnunediately  any  new  information  is  a  vaiUble.  farm 
their  treatise  to  us  to  include  in  our  current 
pages. 

4.  We  have   Imported,  especially  for  this 
Models   and     Manikins  which  are  really  wooi 


detail  iand.  at  the  same  time,  their  simplicity. 

yet  complicated  subjects  as  the  Human  Body.  The  Asrtocrid 
The  Turbine,  etc..  are  so  presented  that  even  a  child 6b>  aal 
stand  and  be  instructed  by  them.  No  other  Refampt  Vi 
possesses  this  important  educational  feature. 


nelsoris 


perpetual' 
loose-leaf 

EncyclopeecLiat  and 

Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


7/  Ctmnol  GroTD  Old" 


That  Little  Bar  and  Nut  has  sdvetf  the  Probleml 
It  has  put  all  other  Encyclopaedias  out  of  datel 


Approved,  adopted  and  oMct  br  U*  S^  ^ 
Departments,  and  by  Universitiea,  GoQevia, 
and  School  Boards  thronghont  the  c^Mmlrr. 

The  following  are  among  the  Dcpartmcntm  si  W  < : 
now  using  Nelson's: 

Department  of  Jostice.  War  Dai^nilawt 

Department  of  State.  Navy  Departawat 

Department  of  Commcree  and  I  ahia 
National  Museum  Library. 
Assistant    District    Attons«y. 
Bureau  of  Corporation.  Weather  Bveaa. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Reclamation  Senrk* 

bidian  Bureau.  Chief  Si«nal  Offies 

ALSO 
OVER  1,000  LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Nelson's  Perpetual  Loae-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  contains 
more  than  70,000  subjects— treating  orer  1,000,000  topica 
—7.000  lUuatrations— 500  mapa. 

Each  article  in  Nelson's  is  clear,  concise  in  treatment,  and 
mibodies  the  results  of  the  very  latest  scholarship  and  research. 
Por  example,  articles  on  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  and  the  Ac- 


cession of  George  V.  of  England:  Plying  Macbinca  sad  li'^ 
Railways:  Dreadnouthts  and  Submarines;  Trusts  and  Q<^  < 
Living;  Concrete  and  Steel  and  Iron  Const roctson;  Chnsa 
Science  and  Psychotherapy:  Hookworm.  Pellagra.  Tuben 
losis  and  Cancer;  the  New  igio  Census;  the  New  Portar-"* 
Republic,  and  hundreds  of  subjects  not  to  be  fooad  a  <^ 
other  Encyclopaedia 


D(CHANGE 


Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopadia  has  so  completely  revolutionized  encyclopedia  mak  t 
and  put  out  of  date  the  old-fashioned,  regularly  bound  encyclopeedias.  that  we  are  constant^  recrv^ 
inquiries  asking  us  to  make  an  allowance  on  old  encyclopaeaias  to  apply  as  part  payment  oo  A'a*"^ 
We  have  therefore  prepared  a  price  list  stating  the  amount  allowed.  This  price  list  wtD  be  nz^* 
^__^^^_^____^_^^^^^_     upon  request. 

Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  loose-leaf  portfolio  on  Nature  Study,  particulars  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  for  ^-^ 

nformation.    facsimile  endorsement  letters    from  Scientists  and  Educators,  and  full    informat'on    about  Nelson's  Loott^* 
Reference  System.     Our  special  introductory  price  and  easy  payment  terms  interest  all  who  appreciate  a  bargain. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, ^^  381-385FourthAve.,NEWYill| 


Founded  in  Edinburgh  1798 


Orer  100  Years  in  Buuness 


Established  in  New  YoA  Utt 


'Publishers  of  Ths  Aaericaa  Slaodard  Bible— Eiu^or^ed   by    Unhersities.    Theological   Seminaries  and  CoOsgcff  tkromtkoiM  Amr>» 
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o  0,0  o  o  Americans 


HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMIED  PUBUCATION 

tidpath's  History  of  the  World 

rhis  means  th*t  prnctlcally  as  many  American  have  bought  Kidpath  as  have  bought  the  Encyckipedia  Britannica 

the  Century  Dictiniiary  ombined.     Cl^ii  you  imagine  any  greater  IcAtimoiitidi  for  uny  book  ? 
Dr,   Rid  path's  Ino  mortal  Wofk  enmmftfids  xhv  admira-tion  t>I  the  English -spc^ldn^  worM,     It  is  endorsed   by  the 
>l4rshii>  cf  thfl  world,  a.iid  by  the  ^rviil  Amcham  people  as  tbc  unly  history  of  the  world  worth  havine^ 

The  Failure  of  the  Publishers 

Placed  In  our  hunds  the  remaining  sets  of  this  ^eat  publication.     Brand  new, 
do-wn    to  date,  beautifully  bound   in   Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets 

At  a  very  LOW  PRICE  and  on  EASY  TERMS 

\  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  U3  the  Coupon  hclow.  Tear  off  the 
lupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mall  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it.  Dr.  Ridpath 
iead,  his  work  h  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  iiis  history,  iind  to  print  our  price 
!>adca9t,  for  iht^  salic  of  more  quicJily  seliing  these  few  sets,  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 


-*-  ^ 


lilSTOftT 


HISTORY  itinilY  fcTORY    MlST0f?1    HISTORi    H*STE 


VOL  L 


filOPATH 
VOL  II 


#1* 

RIUPATH     m&PATf- 


RlDPATfi     gl&PATW     «IOl^Tfi     RiOWii     SS>AfH 


IIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built; 
^  down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur  and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of 
abylonia's  wealth  and  luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohanunedan  culture  and  refine- 
ent;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power;  to  the  rise  of  the  Western  world,  including  the  com- 
ete  history  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  nations  down  to  the  dose  of  the  Russia- Japan  war. 


11 L 
FREE 


COUPON 


IIDPATIPS  enviable  [>osition  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style, 
^  a  style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the  great  historical  events 
i  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  J^S^  WESTERN 
ittles  of  oldj  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  ^^^^f'^a^SSn 
)  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark-skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  ^^^/'^e.  b.  sSSSs VilSt! 
as  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  ^^^  ^^'^"^nSf^^ 
tie  of  Greek  spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  y^Var  Piewe  nLiirSthout  cost 
larathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you  know  Roosevelt.  He  combines  absorb-  ^^^^J^  "**•  ♦•-w  ^^k  •«•■■- 
ig  mterest  with  supreme  reliability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  J^^ufrii^i^^^^ii^lM'* 
lal  living  men  and  women  and  abKmt  them  he  weaves  the  rise  and  y!»5^niJi"irp!uiLJSroi2r3to  *Jndi^"; 
lU  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinating  style  that  history  becomes  as  ^^^r  me  f uii  p«rttcuian  oi  your  ii>eci»i'*  -  ' 
baorbingly  interesting  as  the  greatest  of  fiction.  .^«r  »  »•»»•''  •«  «»•»»•'"  ««*d«» 


>niPATH*S  History  is  stronsly  endorsed  by  Presidents  Harrison, 
^  Cleveland,  and  Mckinley,  WiUiam  J.  Bryan,  Lew  Wallace.  John  L. 


•toddard.  Bishop  Vincent,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Rabl>i  Hirsch,  Presidents  of 
Urn  Arbor,  Aomerst,  Brown,Dartmouth,  Tufts,  Trinity,  Bates, 
k>lby.  Smith,  Vassar,  Yale  and  other  Colleflres,  and  by  the  Great 
American  People,  200,OM  of  whom  own  and  love  it.  IA&  COUPON  NOW. . 


Name. 


AdJreMB. 
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HE  cardinal  require- 
ments of  correspond- 
ence stationery  are 
correct  form,  quality 
that  is  impressive,  a  surface 
agreeable  to  write  upon. 


is  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  these 
requirements.  Stationers  will 
supply  it  in  quantity  for  crest 
and  monogram  stamping,  or  in 
convenient  papeterie  boxes  as 
illustrated  above. 

When  you  think  of  writing 
think  of  WHITING. 

WHITING     PAPER     COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston 
Mills :  Holyoke,  Mass. 


in  French. 


I»0EII*S  UVINO  M£TKOO  FOR  LEASmmi 

How  to  Think 

S«nt,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00. 

The  most  successful  means  yet  devised  £or  leaxsiss 
and  teaching;  how  to  speak  French. 

••  I  am  sure  the  book  will  accomplish  precisely  wla: 
is  set  to  be  its  purpose.*' — Prof.  Jemri  W.  brtffet. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

"  You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiftJ  work  m  'isi 
publication  of  your  manuals." — BUIiop  Join  It.  Vis- 
cent,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Tliink 
*?."UiS?S'Sf«)?'  in  German. 

*'  As  a  practical  book  to  aid  in  quickly  aoqunieg 
the  power  of  correct  and  fluent  speaking  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  this  work  has  no  equaL*' — ^SdcaiMk 
AmerlCMi,  Nov.  zx.  1893.  p.  3x6. 

How  to  Think 

n;^.i>o?°  in  Spanish. 

*•  The  learner  is  not  obliged  to  think  of  n^eior^ 
English  words  when  he  wishes  to  speak  Spanish.*— 
N.  Y.  School  Journal,  July  14.  X894. 


Sent 
receipt 


Prof.   CHAS.F.  KROEH,  PuMslKf, 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technolosy.  Hobokca.  N.  i- 


D'd  You  Ever  Use  PRESS  CUPPW6S? 

Do  you  want  everything  printed  In  the  Dewspapers. 
and  trade  press  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  00  aay 
subject?  send  us  your  order,  descrtbtnx  what  you  warn 
enclosing  S2.  and  we  will  send  you  our  service  for  one  ■ 
Ing  you  daUy  or  weekly  all  clippings  found <kn  your  tcole 
and  clip  About  25.000  publioations  each  month.      Aay 

gather  all  that  is  printed  about  matters  of  immedlste  r 
itest  news  or  best  articles  from  many  sourees.     Write 
today. 


fsrwi 


0«<| 


UMM  Stitet  Pren  GtpiiiiK  Vnm,  ISS  U  S«t  ft. 


Every  Business  Man  Should 
Know  Fundamental  Law 


Not  only  to  avoid  lesal  pitftdls, 
and  loss.  A  knowledse  of  law  increases  __ 
cial  power,  creates  keener  foresurht,  cl«arf 
Judgment,  and  decisive  action.  The  lesutf 
trained  man  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  ab 

unprepared  competitors.  _.^  ^^      1. 

For  20  years  this  school  has  prorioed  uuvovfB. 
systematic  instruction  to  be  studied  by  the  dust 
man  in  his  spare  hours,  at  his  own  home  or  office. 
We  of  i-er  a  Business  Law  Conns 
as  well  aa  a  Collcse  Law  CosrM. 
Able  teachers  have  prepared  tM 
lessons,  selected  the  text  bowi 
and  directed  each  student  To- 
day thousands  of  ffraduates  srt 
successful  business  aea  sm 
prominent  attorneys. 

The  endorsement  off  besA 
bar  and  law  colleffes  Is  soze^ 
sufficient  to  stamp  our  coarse  « 
Instruction  as  absolutely  sosni 
We  want  men  of  purpose  ssi 
ability  to  write  for  oiireatalofsi 
and  evidence." 
SPRAGUE  rnRRESPONDEMCE  SCHOOL  OF  UV. 


STUDY 
LAW 


HOME 
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Begin  the  New.Yftar  right.     Tighten  your  grip  on  Men  and  Things.     Get  an  under* 
anding  of  the  changes  now  going  on.     Better  your  citizenship.     Be  a  Fact  Master. 

rhe    IXJIT'IV    INTERNATIONAL 
=    l^lJ??     ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

2  LABOE  VOLUMES  70.000  ARTICLES  OVER  20,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  New  International  will  prove  your  best  assistant  in  acquiring  facts — in  getting  an 

iderstanding  of  the  great  changes  now  going  on.     The  country  is  undergoing  an  evolution 

om  a  new  world  to  a  world  power.    It  is  all  in  history — it  has  been  repeated  in  the  political 

ories  of  the  past.     It  is  all  in  the  New  International.     You  can  read  and  understand. 

The  New  International  (the  work  of  one  of  America's  greatest  publishing  houses)  contains  the 
Kcnce  of  the  World's  knowledge,  prepared  by  a  thousand  of  the  world's  best  minds.       It  is  y^  DoJd 

ranged  in  a  form  that  makes  it  easier  to  consult^  and  written  in  a  style  that  makes  it  easier  ^r        n    \ 

read  tlian  other  encyclopaedias.     It  is  brought  right  up  to  the  present  year.  ^^ x  r 

ifyoa  are  a  beRever  in  intelRgent  good  citizenahip — if  you  ufiah  to  know  the  C^r       ^^  F*vtk  At*. 

langee  of  the  poBt  in  order  to  comprehend  the  changee  of  the  preeent,  you  ^  ^r  ■  o«*  City 

€>uld  have  The  New  intemationai  in  your  poeeeasion.  <^^^i?hout"*ex*  ens^e 

^jr    or  obliRation.  your  80- 
GET  OUR  80-PAGE  BOOK  ^^  pajfc  prospectus  -  book  of 

OurSO-patre  book  will  inform  you  completely  in  resrard  to  the  New  International,      ^^^^and    terms    for   The   NEW 
arives  numerous  specimen  pasres  and  specimen  articles,  shows  various  examples  of        ^^^  International  Encyclopedia* 
i  many  illustrations  expliinintr  the  text,  describes  the  many  departments  and  re*      ^^y 
>duce8  the  various  bindings.  Send  the  coupon  for  this  book— write  for  it  today.        O/^  Name.. 
rife  on  yonr  letterhead  or  otherwise  Identify  yourself,  and  we'll  be     Ji^ 
id  to  send  sample  volume.    But  don't  fail  to  send  coupon  today.         7/    Occupation.. 

Don't  buy  any  other  Encyclopaedia  until  you've  y  g^^  Address. 

examined  the  N^w  Intemationai, 

tkld,   Mead    &    Co.,      New  York  cay'  XTown -State.. 
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pays  to  save  "Library  Slips^ 


The  Library-Slip 
Calendar  for  1911  is 
a  beauty.  It  is  printed 
in   many  colors  and 
gold.     It  is  just   the 
thing  for  your  library 
or  den.    It  is  the  ONE 
Calendar    you    wont 
throw  away.  It  does 
not  contain  any  ad- 
vertising on  the  front 
side  (see  illu&trationj 


You  can  have  "The 
Little  Green  God  of 
the  Library- Slip"  in 
your  home  for  10  full 
Library- Slips  or  for 
five  2c.  stamps.  Bet- 
ter order  to-day  as 
the  supply  is  limited- 
Magazine  Sk  Book 
Company 


WHAT 

AREUBR41¥* 
SLIPS? 

The  little  ^reen  cilps 
which  are  packed  w^tb 
standard  prodoictv  (»«« 
UlvtairationB)  are  CAljed  LI-  ^ 
brary-±iljp9p  Tlicy  Krt 
exchangeable  for  the  Je«^ 
lug  ma^uin^  your  clio«A 
of  1000  popuI&T  books,  Om 
lat««t  sheet  fnuaac  Oir  yQ 
iocal  nevsrspapeTp 

They  arc  paiCked  on  1 
ba^a  of  5:^1  oS  tbe  leud 
pri c e  of  lb e  prodoct»  Tbey 
represent  a  sitvin^  on  yvoi^ 
purchases.  They  ftfe  vtronli 
money*    Save  tbetn* 

Yoia  are  probfbty  xssss^ 
some  of  the  pfO<^u«ct5  tioir; 
use  oihers  and  aav«  th«e 
sups  and  get  yotir  mm^m- 
^nes  and  books  FRHE- 
SUpa  from  the  variotw 
products  may  be  aikled 
together* 

5eDd  for  Catalog*     tt 
give^  a  complete  h^  «f  I 
products  in  u  bich  Ubtrnff*-  j 
Shpa   are  packed,  Uat  al] 
maguuies,  books  etc.  to 
which  they  ard  eitchaage- 
able  and  30  tree  L^ 
braryr-Sljps* 
Send  2c.  stamp 

"^  lls^«tifi«   &  Boofc 
Coapaajr 
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^T^j/ 


m  'J  ■ 


_,         'till*  ^Iflure  !«•  t»yt  our  or  tlm  ^^TS  tM^uutlful  Itlu^trnti'JJiB  run  ml  noil  Iii.  ihi«  ramoui       ^^^^^^^^ 

ibrary  of  Natural  History 

IIS  magmficent  work  in  6  ridily  boinid  Royal  Octavo  volumes,  is  die  product  of  the  foremost 
scientists  and  the  most  noted  animal  pamters  in  the  woild.    Dr.  Lydekker,  un-  r 
Koae  able  editorship  the  work  was  brought  to  completion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  I 
I  in  science.  The  work  is  the  most  compfete  and  authoritative  Animal  Book  in 
ace*  So  intcrcslingandaimpleinstyle'lhat  children  r€^;id  it  with  delight. 

nest  Thompson-Seton's  Introductian 

W  mtroductioa  to  tliii  LibraiY  of  Natural  History,  Eroeil  TKompson.Scton 
les  the  work  as  the  greatest  of  ita  kiiicl  ever  ^^itttcti— one  that  i  houtd  be 
ry  puWc  and  private  libraiy — one  that  if  as  intejetdag  u  a  nnvd 
A  as  accurate  at  every  scientific  work  shouH  b?. 

AU  About  WUd  Animals 

t  a  duD  Pi^  m  aH  the  6  vohnnes  I  Open  it  anywherr^  -ihe 
arrested  with  ths  beautiful  (and  truthful)  ptclures  ol  aoinial 
nd  the   mind  folfowi  with  delight  the  stades  tfiit  ull  of 
ihils,  tKe  wonderful  instincti,  the  loves  and  the  bittin  ihn! 
ies*  the  baldsi  for  life  of  all  the  animals  that  iwimi 
.  run  or  fly  on  this  earth  of  ours.  And  what  sloriei  I 
r  now  and  then  you  meet  with  one  so  Full  o{ 
•athsa.  the  beauty  or  ths  tragedy  of  life  thai  y^>  i 
md  say :  How  human  all  this  is.** 

72  Animal  Pictures 

e  greatest  animal  painters  in  tlie 
I — artists  like  Specht — were  commis- 
d  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
'.  pictures  expressly  for  this  worlc  These 
irss  are  faithrolly  reproduced  in  the 
rai  colors.  BesideB72color  plates,  there 
t200  quarter-page,  half-page  and  full- 
engravings.  So  that  almost  every  page 
e  3000  containod  in  the  Library  is  Ulus- 
d.  The  flhntrations  alane  are  worth 
urVce  now  asked  for  the  work. 

ave  One«Thlrd  Noiv 

ibllc  QBraries  and  (institutions  of 
\lng  were  quick  to  recognize  the  value 
^ydekker's  great  worlc  They  bought 
r  its  educative  value,  high  popular  inter- 
^d  beaotiftil  appearance.  It  has  never 
i  sold  for  less  than  S48.  But  we  offor 
renuUnder  of  this  same  S48  edition 
$^3.  You  piy  us  SI  on  acceptance 
»fler  and  thereafter  $2  a  month  for 
nonths. 

hipped  on  Approval 

^e  Bbip  the  work  to  you  for  your  lei- 
dy  examination  before  you  pay  us  a  cent. 
I  take  a  weok  or  longer  to  study  the  books 
roughhr  and  have  your  friends  Judge 
^  If  you  don't  feel  that  they  are  the 
tt  stirsctive  volumes  in  your  llbr«7  and 

unheard-cf  bargain,  write  us  to  that 
*^ — and  we  will  order  them  returned  at 
'  expense.     We  have  only  a  few  sets  to 

at  a  saving  of  one-third.  Fill  In  the 
1^  while  you  are  thinking  about  it.  and 
Mltoasati 


Iverslde  Pablishlng  Co.,  Chicaijo 
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^ 


NOT    FOR    FARMERS  .  ONLY 


ilknan  i 


is  not  only 


The   Leading  Journal  of  Agriculture 


and  positively 


The  ONLY  Agricultural  NEWSpaper 


but  also 


The  One  Weekly  devoted  to  Coimtry  Life  whidi 

no  Suburban  Resident  and  no  City  Owner 

of    a    Country    Place    can    afford 

to    be    without. 


Best  Reviews  of  the  Crops.       Best  Accounts  of  Meetings. 
Best  Market  Reports.  Best  Ever3rthing. 

Single  Subscription,  $1.50 

Three  Years  or  Three  Subscriptions,  Three  Dollars 

Four  Months'  Trial  Trip,  50  Cents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

It  will  pay  anybody  interested  in  any  way  in  country  life  to  send  for  them.     Address  the  pubEsken, 

LUTfiER  TUCKER  &  SON,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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One  Everlasting  Wit- 
of  the  Great  War 


Coiirrtatit,  19Jfl.  It  Pniriol  ruLljshJTitf  i:o/iiL*-3i 


1^^x14.  Mae. 


In  the  last  half  century  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War  have  grown  old 
and  many  of  them  have  died.  The  tom-up  battlefields  are  covered  with 
cotton  and  wheat  The  guns  have  rusted,  the  fortifications  have  rotted  away, 
the  ruined  cities  have  come  back  to  more  vigorous  life ;  even  the  bitter  feelings 
that  caused  brother  to  fight  brother  have  feded  away. 

But  there  is  one  witness  that  will  never  grow  old— that  is  as  clear  today  as  it 
was  fifty  years  aga     And  thereby  hangs  the  most  amazing  story  of  our  history. 


$150,000  Worth  of    Photographs 
to    You    for  the  Value  of   One 

THE  name  of  Mathew  Brady  should  be  blazoned  high  in 
our  history,  for  Brady  was  the  famous  photographer  who 
followed  the  armies  and  navies  through  the  mighty 
oonflict  which  tried  this  nation  fifty  years  a^o.  Four  years  of 
hardship  brought  him  3,500  photographs.  One  set  of  these  he 
sold  to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  $30,000.  This  set  was  buried 
in  the  War  Depart  nent.  General  Grant  said  it  was  worth 
$150,000.  The  other  set  was  lost  for  nearly  fifty  years,  until 
recently  it  was  found  again,  and  now  it  has  been  put  in  such 
form  by  the  Review  op  Reviews  that  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  American  home. 

This  is  the  one  witness  of  the  war  that  will  never  die.  It 
will  be  true  for  all  tine,  for  a  camera  cannot  lie;  it  will  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  war  you  never  heard  before,  for  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Secret  Service,  Brady  and  his  camera  penetrated 
the  most  unexpected  places — prison  and  battlefield,  fortress 
and  camp,  hospital  ana  warship — even  to  the  grim  scene  of 
execution  which  was  the  end  of  the  great  tragedy. 

Revie^v  of  Reviews  Company 

13  Astor  Plaee  New  York.  N.  Y. 


10   Pliotograpliic   P— ^^ 
t  ihi   Reprodvctioiis  I  I  CC 

Send  only  lO  cents 
for  Coet  of  Mallinc 

The  whole  story  is  too  long  to  tell 
hete.  We  have  put  it  all  in  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  book  which  we  /]^.]^ 
will  send  you  free  if  you  send  the  ^r  Jan.  2 
coupon  at  once.  At  the  same  X^ 
time  we  will  send  you  la  X  ,  R«^l<w 
reproductions  of  these  X  (JJJ'JJJJ 
unique  photographs  XijAsiorlltS 
which  you  can  frame  Xfifew  Ywrk,  N.  Y, 
and  ln«p.  They  are  X  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ ^ 
valuable  In  them-  X  ch^^g^,  the  U  re- 
selves  and  will  pve  X  pmdnctionsofyour 
you  some  idea  of  X  „g^,y  discovered 
the  wonderful  X  Brady  Civil  War  photo- 
interest  of  ^  fjaphs,  rrady  for iramirff 
the  com-  ^r  and  contained  in  a  hand- 
plete  col-  ^r  some  portfolio.  Also  send 
lection,  x^  *"*  *'**  **°'^  °^  these  plioto- 
graphs  and  tell  me  how  I  can 
..et  the  whole  collection  for  the 
vai  le  of  one  photograph.  I  enclose 
10  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailiug. 


Name  . 
Adilrcss  . 
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In  Our  Country's  Service 

By  MAJOR  M.  J.  PHILLIPS 

TN  these  days  when  they  talk  of  fortifying  the 
^^^^^  Panama  Canal  '* in  spite  of  the  Japs,"  any  story 

^^;p|Lwyp^    of  a  fancied  war  with  the  Orient,  such  as  "In  Our 
"^  Country's  Service,"  is  bound  to  be  a  great  seller. 

Major  M.  J.  Phillips,  a  writer  of  stories  of  power  aod 
interest,  in  his  latest  effort  has  given  us  a  detective  story 
so  full  of  military  daring  and  stirring  adventure  that  its 
action  is  at  all  times  dramatic.  Besides,  there  is  a  romantic 
love  story  of  unusual  interest. 
Beautifully  Bound  in  Red  Cloth,  Stamped  in  Black  and  White.     12mo.     %lMk 

'  The  Btonr  is  written  with  animation,  with  a  mili- 
Eirv  knowledge  of  army  and  international  affairs.  *  * 
nd  the  t>ook  is  replete  with  adventure  and  martial 


"A   fantasia   of  prophecy  or  spectdatkm  in  *rT 
form  of  what  may  nappen  to  America  in  x^^  *  *  * 
the   reader  tastes  all  the  excitement  of  i  ' 
clever  enemies." — Chicttffo  Inter-Ocean. 


THE  EDWARD  T.  MILLER  CO. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO  I 


SEXUAJL  PURITY.  J— 

«*  POUR  EPOCHS  OP  LIPB.*^  hj  B.  Haallti      ' 

Ph.  M.     A  clear  and   fearless  dlaeuaslon    of  yH 

AbMkyoiiaead  aMlMdtat»tofead.    ClMliM 

Money  refunded  if  nov  satisfied.    Write  for  Ust^ 

Qrsar^s  P'u»llshiiig  Com|>any>  114  Nas— w  St,,  W»wVwtl 

\  /r  •         IN  THE  SCIENCB  OP  A  FEW  L 

Wl  am erl  r   By  John  Cowan.  M.D..  mi 

able  book  on  the  marriage  telation  ever  issued, 
giving  full  information  sent  free.      Address  J.  & 
Publishing  Company,  580  Rose  Street.  New  Yoik. 


SEIF  a-SEX  C^Sogaedfei 

'*NO  MAN  IS  BORN  WISE-WISDOM  AND  VlR. 
TUE  REQUIRE  A  TUTOR*'-5eneca. 

SEXDlOCir 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WALUNG.  A.  M..M.  D. 

A  master  ^nrork  on  delicate,  avoided  and  gener- 
ally misunderstood  subjects 

Unqualified  endorsements  from  the  leading  ool- 
legea.  Iieads  of  our  Government,  eminent  physieiana 
and  hundreds  of  others. 

CONTAINS  IN  ONE  VOLUME 

Knowledge  a  Young  Mao  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
MedicalKnowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

Rich  Qoth  Binding.  Full  Gold  Stamp 

All  in  One  Volume  Illustrated,  $3.00 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions" 

and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  722  Perry  Bidg. 

PhUadelphii^Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Prepared  and  appropriate  for  BOUND  BOOK 
fully  considered  for  investment  on  issue,  dcmonstncci  ^ 
advertising  after  issue.     Forward  for  readings. 
Roxlnirgli  Publishing  Ccx,  lnc 


SENT  FREE.— "WHAT  MUST  I  DO  TO  BE  SATE]' 
and  other  UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS.  AddieB  F 
M..  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass. ^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Milii€ary  ServH 
Institution  of  the  United  Statu 

The  leading  magazine  for  the  Army  and  the  OncKBixd  IG^ 
issued  bi-monthly,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Institsnany^ 
nor's  Island^  N.  Y.,  at  #3.(»0  a  year  or  50  cents  a  c^pf.  y 
ship  in  tlie  Insdtution  includes  sul>scripUon  to  the  Joanol 
a  year.  The  January  (1911)  number  begins  dte  91«t  yetf  efp* 
caiion  and  contains  papers  of  interest  to  every  branch  ef  ^  ?[] 
and  is  especially  nch  in  historical  material.  This  pe*^^*^ 
essential  to  the  complete  professional  equipment  of  croy  oectf 
the  National  Guard. 


HOLLYER  PRINTS 

from  the  works  of   Btime  Jones,  Watts.    Bate!  Of\ 
Turner,  Holbein,  Botticelli,  etc.,  and  many  PfwttsjJ*  J 
eminent  men.     Also  small   colour   print   of   "HOW 
and  Sir  Galahad  by  Watts  12.75  each. 

lUostrated  C^atalornea,  85  0«nte. 
FREDK.  HOLLYER,  9  PEMBROKE  SQBARE.  UHINM,  BRU* 
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A.    good  many  people  believe  that  Education   comes 
only  from  schools  and  colleges. 
It   doesn't. 

THe  most  efFective,  most  worth-while  Education 
comes  from  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
knowledge  of  life. 

And  the  best  way  to  learn  these  things  that  are  real, 
is  in  the  pages  of  Mark  Twain's  books.  You  have 
thought  of  him  only  as  a  humorist  and  philosopher. 
He  is  far  more  than  this — ^he  is  first  of  all  a  Teacher, 
and  you  may  benefit  by  his  rich  experience — use  his 
powers  of  observation — learn  human  nature  througjh 
his  pages. 

It     had     been    Mark 
Twain's  ambition  to  have 
his  books  in  every  Amer- 
ican home^  and  he  made  a 
great  personal  sacrifice  to 
bring  about  this  remark- 
able opportunity^-^or  the 
^rst  time  in   the  history 
of  publishing,  copyrighted 
books  are  sold  at  the  price 
of    non  -  copyrighted 
books — the  chance 
will    not    come 
again. 

^  HARPER  A 

BROTHERS 

Frankllii  Squart 

Ntw  York  City 


lARK 
WAIN'S 
rORKS 


1 


'/l 


2 

PRICE 


Copyright.  1907,  by  A.  F.  Bndley. 


Please  send  me  for  ez- 
nmination,    cnrringe    freet 
a  Mt  of  MARK  TWAIN'S 
WORKS,      Author's     Na- 
tional Kcllt1nn»  twenty-five  vol* 
umeRt    cloth   binding.     It  Is  tinder 
stood  I  may  retain  the  set  for  five  days, 
and  at  the  exptmtion  of  that  time.  If  I  do 
not  cmre  for  the  books,  I  will  return  them  at 
your  expenne.    If  I  Keep  the  books.  I  will  remit 
^  ^  -     _.  -  V        ^2.00  a  month  until  the  full  price.   f26.00,   has 

l»yns<itod  fibracy  set  of  a  standard  authors  works      y^  y^^  paid,  or,  within  thirty  d^ys,  tas-TS  as  pay 
oi  imied  at  such  a  low  figure.  ^^  ment  in  full. 

n  this  new  set  th«»re  are  beautiful  pictures  by  Frost.  Newell, 

'wJley,  Thulstrup,  Cllnedlnst,  Kemble.  and  Oppcr.    The 

•din^  Is  In  rich  red  rep  silk  book  cloth,  with  title  labels      ^ 

'TOV)ed  hi  Kold.  The  books  are  printed  on  white  antique      y       Slgmature. . 

)ve  paper,  especially  made  for  this  edition.     Each 

'nmels  of  igenerous  size  and  bulk,  BuTH  Inches. 

IMPER     &     BROTHERS     ^    semi  books  to. 

A  Catalofl:ae  of  Oar  SUndard  Sets  of  Books  will  be  sent  upon  request 


^low  for  tlie  first  time  you  get  a  complete  set  of  ad  Mark  Twain's 
tings  at  Just  exactly  one-half  tlie  price  they  have  ever  been  sold 
^ore.    Thb  is  a  new  edition.  Just  as  complete  as  the  old  w^ 
idi  sta  sens,  by  the  way,  at  $50.00.     This  new  edition  is 
ly  $25.00— for  the  25  volumes.     Never  before  has  a 
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The  Master   Builder 

During  the  coming  year,  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  The  Outlook,  will  contribute  to  The 
Outlook  a  serieg  of  articles  in  which  he  will  present 
in  the  simplest  possible  way  a  picture  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  he  has  come  to  know  him  after  thirty 
years  of  study.  Dr.  Abbott  believes  that  in  the 
spirit  and  teachings  of  Jesus  is  to  be  found  the 
solution  of  the  individual  and  social  problems  of 
modern  Hfe.  To  consider  what  those  teachings 
and  that  spirit  are,  as  shown  in  the  events  and 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  is  the  object  of  these 
articles.  The  Master  Builder  is  not  a  Life  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  a  serial  story.  It  is  a  series  of 
sketches  illustrating  some  phases  of  his  spirit  and 
his  teachings  as  a  man  among  men.  In  the  first 
seven  chapters  — about  Jialf  of  the  series — Dr. 
Abbott  considers  the  boyhood  and  education  of 
Jesus,  his  baptism,  his  temptation,  his  expulsion  of 
the  traders  from  the  Temple,  his  making  of  wine 
at  the  weddings  Jesus  as  a  conversationalist; 
and  the  miracles.  In  the  seventh  chapter  Dr 
Abbott  discusses  the  miracles,  not  as  showing  the 
power  of  Jesus,  but  as  showing  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  This  will  be  for  many  readers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  1911 

Outlook 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  v^hose  writings 
on.  current  topics  and  public  questions  ap- 
pe^  exclusively  in  .The  Outlook,  will  con- 
tinue his  contributions  regularly  during  1911. 

SEND  THREE  DOLLARS^  if  you  have  not  yet  become 
an  Outlook  subscriber^  for  a  full  ^* ear  of  The  Outlook— ^52 
weekly  newspapers^  including  12  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zines—and a  copy  of  ''^The  New  Nationalism^^  a  book  of 
250  pages,  containing  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered 
on  his  Western  tour.  Revised  by  the  author.  Handsomely 
bound  in  crimson  cloth^  with  gold  stamping  and  gold  top. 


Directory 

Look  for  our  po^ad- 
verdsements  in  the 
January  nmgarinrs. 
A  separate  feature 
for  eiuiy  pubficrtioa 
m  The  Oudook  a 
advertised  ia 
thie  eleven 
mentioned. 

TheMMter 

A  BorieB  b] 
Editor  of  T 
We  »nd^  »tt_  _ 
Naargth.     St* 

NatwwMilitin 

A  series  by  T 
VBLT  on  the  i 
dean  politics, 
and  popular  n 
v*rtts*ment  *>* 
DtcembtrSt. 

The  Amaricaa 

A  series  on  Km^ 
relation  to  bocdes. 
W.  Mabib.  i) 
The  Outlook. 
meni  in  th€  d 

Throiigli  Ilia  _ 

The  autobioorrap! 
in  five  abaoroinir^^ 

di?n«^oi(  it»  \cS3r« 
M aldnff  of  an  Aiacffi 


The  SdeBce  «f 

A  serifs  oo  the  ^ 
whidi  lacreaae  cbe 
tndustriM  to  a 

Ammcui  Wooica 

A    series,  br    Mrs.    Mi 


SSrS 


DwiouT  HiLus  oo  Che  tktafl 
which  oppcera  ttbe  woaaB b« 
lu>ineandinsodcty.  S«»tmr^ 
vtrtiumt^mi   in    tm  O 

itOH, 


Wonders  «f 

A  series  on  recent  _ 

in  Hmr^r'^  Ma^ 

Batdet  Aniast  DiMMt 

Five  ainicfea  on  tlw  wti^et 
inedica]  advance.br  Fft*L  Mato. 
assisted  br  emineot  plHMUUi 


andfliifireoos.  Smmmr^ ^^ 

m$nt  tn  th»  IM^rmfj  Dk^ 

Labor  and  Capital 

Four  artidea  br  WMmaaioa 
Gladdbn  on  Trades  USMM 
wtidi  affeols  ev«ry  mm  «a 
woman  in  Amenca.  Sm  m^ 
advertisfmemt  w'm  Scrdmn 
Myosin*, 

Tlia  Socceaafol 
Man 

A  series  br  Hnmrt  a  9i;«^ 
WBLL  on  five  eascAtiaM  is*^ 
ness  sQOoess.  A  xwaftiou  v** 
for  the  avcnure  biainwi.  *fc 
Set  «mr  Mnrrtistmmemi  «•  "^ 
Anuricmn  Mi^mMimt, 

The  Man  Fartbart  Do«f 

Six  artidrs  ooaapsriaf  4^ 
borer  of  Eorop<_wUhttt  A'^ 
kmm   Necro. 
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only  IS 
minutes  of 
your  time 
daily-  at 
Itome—andi 
'il  Make   You  a 
Self -Confident 

Forceful  Speaker!" 


YOU  have  heen  or  will  he  callerl  upon  to 
gpeak    in    pti  blic  —  Kometi  in  e  ^  mm  i » - 
'wb  ero.     It  may  be  a  t  a  d  i  n  nor  or  oth  i^r 
social  function*  at  a  political  meeting, 
sr  in  your  loflLje-Ttxmi.     Can  yon  *'8ay  yinir 
say"  confidently  and  force  hilly  ? 

Orenville  Klei^^r's  wonderfully  practical 
l^fail  Conrae  in  Public  Spenlcing  takoa  only  15 
miuntea  of  yonr  time  diiily  in  "your  bom©  qt 
office,  and  it  teaches  yoa  quiclcly 

HOlVTOMake  Antler-Dinner  S|»e«clieA- 

**         **  Propose  anil  Respond  1o  Touts— 

«  Tell  Storl=s^ 

•*        **  MftlEc  Poti  ileal  Speeciiea— 

**        **  Sfell  More  Goods  - 

**        **  Address  Board  Meetlngs- 

•*        "^  Develop  Power  and  Personality— 

••        *•  Improve  Your  Memory - 

*•        *"  iQcrettte  Your  Vocjilnilarsr- 

*•        ••  Acquire  Pol^e  and  Sel  f -Con  fide  nee— 

"  ?$pcaJc  And  Write  EiiflllvliCorreetly- 

**        **  Earn  More~Aclileve  More. 

I^t  UH  tell  yon  by  mail  all  iiboiit  thiflcotirae 
which  Di,^  trie  t  Attorney  Small  .fjf  Db  kjid  j^burp:, 
Pa,.terma  '*  the  best  investment  I  ever  tu  ado. " 

There  is  absolnt<^ly  no  unccrtAinty^no 
^esswork — about  Mr.  Kleis^^r's  iin.thodH. 
We  can  sdve  yon  indiapn table  yironf  of  tins 
Mr.  Klei&er  has  had  years  of  ex]ferif*nce  as  a 
teacher  of  public  tiix^akiut?  in  Yale  and  other 
Wliug  iastitntionM,  la  tbe  fiiunder  and  direc- 
tof  of  tht*  Ptiblic  Sp<^akinK  Club  of  Ani*^ric!i 
End  Great  Britai  n  h  and  i  3  gen  era  1 1  y  tpc  o^n  j  /.ei  i 
aa  the  foremost  teacher  of  speech  cultun^ 

Hi  a  Pergonal  Mail  CrtnTt^e  in  his  lifi^ 
-^Qtk^    Into  it  he  has  put  the  ripe  fruits  of 


his  many  years  of  e  jjwrience  as  a  teacher. 

We  will  BCud  descriptive  liU^ratnre  show* 
ini^  how  Grtmville  Kleiser'a  Mail  Course  not 
only  will  teach  yoa  ho  w  to  apeak  withontnotos 
at  dinners  and  meetiupja,  but  how  it  will  in- 
crea.se  yonr  eelf-contiilence  and  ffive  you  a 
good  memory  J  build  up  and  augmen  t  your  y^er- 
Bonal  power  and  influence,  and  improve  yonr 
tiseoftheEnglishlnntruatje.  Howitwillteach 
you  to  arfi-ue  effectively  aud  uvntHiHf;///— pre- 
ticnt  a  ptiiposition  lo^cally  and  forcefully  ^ 
how  it  will  tench  yoti  to  hold  attention— to 
think  <m  your  feet.  This  Coitrt^e  will  brinpr  on  t 
th  e  bes  t  th  a  t  i  s  i  n  yon ,  li  y  malri  n  g  yon  a  posi  1 1  v  y , 
dear -cut,  convincing  thinker  and  speaker. 

Remember,  this  Course  d*ies  not  cost  from 
^m.Oi^to  f  100.00  andur>ward»thetnitionfe<^B 
n anally  asked  for  correspondence  instruction, 
FarfihortoMt.  The  Kleiser  Course  costii 
vt^ry  little  for  the  value  received,  and  if 
you  shoul  d  enrol  1 .  wi  t  h  in  the  n  ext  th  i  rt  y     h 
days  the  price  to  you  will  Im^  only     ^       ^ 
jibbu t  on f^ ' fif  tl I  o f  w h a t  you  won! < I    > o^j/^  ^  7^ 
in\ y  Mr.  Kl ei ser f  or s t ud i o i ust  rue  -    .  a^t  ^^^^ 
t ion— and   the  terms   of  pay-    *tff5r  ^''\^^\ 


Hirnt  arc  very  ea.^y, 

I\r  nil  mcjiPd  ftJL^  janJ 
llni   Imiulry    Form    «j 
you   nmr  Kutn    till 
lliln^OsLirHO  at  oncf. 
iA^nnt  will   fflVt    np' 

in  any  way  b\ 


.^ 


^\^ 


^^^ 


r"- 
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W^^ZTiJi. 


tB^  CifciCd.  e4infe44lon. 


^Did  I  get  to  the  North  Pole?     I  confess  that  I  do  not  k^^^^  abso- 
lutely.   *   *  Fully,  freely  and  frankly  I  shall  tell  you  everythng.  ** 

— Dr.  Cook,  *'  Own  Story,  Hampton  j  Magazine^  Januafg. 


Why  did  Dr.  Cook  disappear  ?  Was  not 
this  a  tacit  admission  that  he  had  pre- 
sented a  fraudulent  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole  ?  Or  did  he  ever  possi- 
bly believe  in  himself  ?  Where  during  his 
absence  has  he  been,  and  what  has  he  done? 


During  the  past  year  Dr.  Cook  h&s 
been  reported  in  many  places.  Various 
interviews  have  been  attributed  to  him. 
One  has  announced  his  going  secreth' 
North,  another  told  of  his  attending  the 
Peary  lecture  in  London.    These  quesdoi^ 


answered  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Cook  himself  exclusive  in 

HAMPTON'S 

January  Issue  ISc  On  Sale  No^v 

Buy    Early   or    You    Will  Be   Disappointed 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  make  sure  of  getting  aU  of  "Dr.  Cook's  Own  Story"  in  JaniurY.  February.  Mnrch  and  ApHl  "HAMPTON'S**  «m1  SOc  ta  trwnm 
by  return  mall  for  a  four-month's  trial  subscription  with  I>ecember  FRF.E.     HAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE.  KEW  YORK. 

AGENTS  WANTED— Biggest  Opportunity  in  Years!    Ask  for  "SALARY  PLAN"* 
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lEVIEW^/ REVIEWS 

EDUCATIONAL 
^  DIRECTORY 


NEW  YORK  C3TY  AND  SUBURBS 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS  AND  GIRI^S'  SCHOOI^ 
(ya^emioal  and  Preparatory  Schools— Colleges— Military  Academies  and 

Co-Educational  Schools 


Co  nn^ct  ed     ^  tth 

Mr.   Ch Aries 

FroKman'fl 

E^fnpFire   Theatre 

&ntl    Compiinle* 

rranlclin    H,    Sflrtmt 
Ptemdcnt 

kr   C"al4i1<»Eu*H  tiiu\  TKifarmjitlan.  nj>TilT  fo 


RICAN 
'  CADEMY 

ATIC  ARTS 


:ticut,  Greeowich. 

Lly  School 

FOR    QIRLS. 


ORK.  Osstninff. 

>r.  Holbrook  School.  fSTS.T'^SS. 

S6.  Situated  on  Briar  Cliff.  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Try  relerenoes  as  to  character  are  necessary  for  en- 
For  Illustrated  catalogue,  address 

Thb  Db.  Holbbook  Scboou 


roHK.  Oaslning-on-HudBon.     Box  506. 

t  Pleasant  Academy.  S:f8!??Si';?SSlS2 

m  o(  thoToughlw  preparing  boys  for  college,  sdentlflc 
)r  bualneas.  Dellghtfal  home  life.  Manual  training, 
only  31  miles  from  New  York.  Mount  Plbasant 
for  boys  under  13.    Write  for  catalogue  to 

Obablbs  Fbbdbbick  Bbusie. 


York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudapn. 
rAn <yi A  Q/*1inrk1  Bnulppod  Mid  adnUnlstered un- 
CenZie  OCnOOl.  der  the  conditions  of  a  weU-en 
ichool  for  the  careful  preparation  of  150  boys  for  Col- 
(xrhnicml  Schools  or  Business.  Location  of  rare  beauty, 
from  New  York.  Dr.  Albbrt  Shaw.  Editor  of  Review 
?W8.  Chairman  of  Oouncil;  Jambs  C.  Mackenzie. 
CMrector. 


Jemet.  En^lewood. 

jht  School  for  Girls.  SSSff  SSS.'^r 

Boepted  by  leading  colleges.  Limited  number  of  pu  pi  Is 
Individual  attention.  Four  buildings:  spacious  grounds. 
•antoNewYork.  Gymnasium.  Tennis,  riding.  Address 
*6.     Mlsi  Crbiobton  and  Miss  Fabbab.  Principals. 


f  JsisBT.  Mootdalr.  4  Walden  Place, 
itrlair  AraH^^mv  24th  year  under  same  Head- 
ULiair  ncaaemy  m  a  8.t  e  r .  Oymnaaium  and 
oing  Pool.  New  academic  building  recently  completed. 
'  Boy  and  Our  School "  is  a  little  book  which  will  interest 
■.  DO  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated. 

John  O.  MacYicae,  A.M. 


Miss  C.  E.  MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS. 


m 


THE   CASTLE 
Tsrrytew«— -HadMa,  N.  T. 

An  ideal  school.  Advantages  of 
N.  Y.  dty.  All  departments. 
Special  courses  in  Art.  Music, 
Literature.  Lanjniages.  etc.  ^nr 
illustrated  circular,  address. 
Miss  O.  E.  Mason.  LL.M. 

Lock  Box  709 


Nbw  Jbbsbt,  Essex  Fells  (23  miles  from  New  York). 

Kingsley  School  for  Boys.  SuSJTanJlSctel? 

tiflcsdEools.     For  catalogue  address  J.  R.  Oampbbll,  M.A.. 
Headmaster,  Box  104. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Scbool»^ 

Colleges— Military  Academies 


Nbw  Yobk.  Oomwall-on-Hndson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

Rated  by  the  U.  S.  Qovemment  in  class  "A."  Splendidly 
equipped,  located  four  miles  fh>m  West  Point.  Cavalry 
Detachment.  Military  Band.  Prepares  for  ensinecring. 
scientific  colleges.  West  Point.  Annapolis  and  Army  Examina- 
tions.    For  Catalogue  apply  to  The  Adjutant. 


Nbw  Yobk.  PeekskUI. 

Peekskill  Academy. 

78th  year.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  universities. 

9100.000  spent  in  1909 --..^.--     

For  catalogue,  address 


tlOO.OdO  spent  In  1909  on  new  buildinn.  Inspection  invited. 
""  "  Thb  Principals.  Box  R. 


CONNECTICUT 


BOYS 

Academical    and   Preparatory   Schools 


Connbcticut.  Cornwall. 

Rumsey  Hall. 

A  school  in  the  country  for  youn&  boys,  where  thmr  are 
prepared   to   enter   secondary   schools  without  conditloiiB. 


write  for  catalogue  to  the 


Hbadmastbb. 
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GONNECnCUT 


GIRI,S 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 
Colleges 


Connecticut.  Norwolk,  68  West  Ave. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

37th  year.  Intermediate.  CoUe^e  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Superior  advantasres  In  Music.  Art  and  tbe  Lan- 
ffuaffes.  Gymnasium.  The  home  life  Is  replete  with  Inspiration. 

OONNBCTXOUT,  LakevUlo. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls.  g?fikS!;"th; 

Berkshire  HUls.  Separate  home  for  younger  girls.  Thorough 
college  preparatory  and  special  courBos.  Qolf .  tennis,  basket- 
ballTboating.  Miss  Lillian  Dixon.  A.B.  ( Wellesley  and  Bryn 
Mawr).  Miss  Bbbtha  Bailbt.  B.8.  (WeUesley). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mabsachvsstts,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rock  Ridge  School. 

Rode  Ridge  Hall  for  bosrs  of  high  school  age.    The  Haw- 
"         '  Por  catalog,  address 


thome  House  for  ifoung  boys. 


Dr.  O.  p.  Wkitb. 


Massacbusbtts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy^^'^'JgJJ^.i^SSK 

prehenslve  equipment.  Eiadit  buildings.  Special  laboratories. 
Oymnaalum.  "  Megaron,  a  noble  Recreation  Hall.  Perfect 
Swlnmiing  Pool.  New  athletic  field,  completely  equipped.  77th 
year  began  Sept.  13th.     Illustrated  catalogue. 

D.  W.  Abbrcbombib,  LL.D. 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Schools- 
Colleges 

Massage usbtts,  Andover. 


Abbot  Academy. 


A  School  for  Girls. 

ton.     Address 


Founded  1828.    23  miles  tnnn  Bos- 
Thb  Secbbtabt.  School  St. 


Massaobvsbtts,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Yomig  Women. 

One  hundred  and  eighth  year.    Thirty  miles  from  Boston. 
Addreas  the  Principal,         Miss  Lauba  A.  Knott,  A.M. 

Maosachttbetts,  West  Bridgewater. 
T^omrarH  ^f^minanr  for  Girls  and  Youno  Ladies. 
nowara  oenunary  Healthful  and  beautiful  loca. 
tlon.  25  miles  from  Boston.  Academic.  CoUege  Preparatory 
and  Special  Courses.  Two  years*  course  for  High  School  grad- 
uates.   Domestic  Science.    Art  and  Music  studios. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Lauqhton.  A.M..  Prin. 


NEW  JERSEY 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Schools — 

Colleges— Military  Academies 

Nbw  Jbbbbt,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  2'«'<2^'JSS 

strong,  manly,  successful  men — physically,  mentally,  morally. 
Oollege  and  Imsiness  preparation.  Catalogue.  Rbt.  T.  H. 
Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal.  Libut.-Ool.  T.  D.  Landon, 
Oommandant. 


NEW  JERSEY 


GIRI^S 
Academieal   and   Preparatory    Schools- 
Colleges 

Nbw  Jbbsbt,  Bridgeton.     (Near  Philadelphia.) 
Tw  TfM  ^^  McDonald  and  Miss  Finn's 

ivy  nau  .        school  for  Glrla 

OoDeffo-weparatory  and  finishing  courses.    Oertlflcate  ad- 
^— "'ng  ooUeges.     Boatlng.l>asicet  ball. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Xi^w  HAiiPHUtHB,  Ftyzuouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

Prepares  for  CaUegwi  a^nd  Tec^nidJ  Scbcv^  Aiwi 
the  hlj^hest.  i^ulo  schoolA  of  New  ICnsUiid;.  jm.  tr  -m 

opened  last  year.        E*t-  Lomii  WcHTm&.  L-^-^m^ 

New  Haupshisx.  Batb. 

Backward  Boys  IS^"^ 

Four  p  uplift  rocefvod. 

DISTRICT  OF 


Academical 


GIRI^S 

Hnd    Preparaiafx 
Colleger 


DiSTmcT  ofOoluuita,  W&'^iingtcMi  CttiiiiM  T I 

National  Park  Seminair  'SroL. 

The  Rtory  of  thi^  !idhHH»]:  Lt^  n'mu^atts  i 
building:  Lia  tr^lnlji^  tm  homi'mukltig-:  lt«ri 
DO  tflid  fuUy  only  In  our  r/Mi^^jm^ 
Hoi  U4.  J 


MARYLAND 


BOYS 
Academical  and    Prepuratory 

Colleges^Milit^iry  Ai^'demkm 


The  Tome  School  for  Bop 
All  Endowed    Preparatory   Scbx^ 


L 


Dr.  THOMAS  S    HAKEK 

Port  l>iK>sit.   M,]. 


GFRI^S 

Aeademical    and    Preparatory  Se, 
Colleges 


Mabtland,  Baltimore.  Oharlctf  Street  At^b^ 

Notre  Dame  of  Md.  SSriS^fSSt 

and  Blectiye  Oourses.     Extensive  gnMifn^     Luciii 
passed.  Saburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spadots  bvfldii^flM 
equipped.  Beaatlf^  new  bofldimr  with  eftpMiiTltr  i< 
ttonalstudents.  Oondactedby8cbix4  system  of  Hca^K 


KENTUCXY 


BOYS 

Academical   and    Preparatory  Sehad 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


Kbntitckt.  Lyndon.  ^ 

Kentucky  MiUtary  Institute.  J%£^i 

In  Florida.  Preparatory  and  Oolli^glate  Coonea.  SMrial  «■ 
in  Civil.  Mechanical  «id  Electrical  KngbMubir<m 
'  '       aU  the^year.  Bimtary  departDieot  in  d»i«f,t 


Araay  Officer.  RateB/_S450  to't6o571nciode  tttp  «>7m 
Oatalf- '" -   ^     ~ 


uogue.  OoL.  O. 


FowLBR,  Bupt..  Bos  m 


ALABAMA 


BOYS  i 

Academical    and  Preparatory  Sch 
Colleges— Military  AettdemitB 

STARKE'S     university" 

Mnitanr  Home  School    for  Boy^ 
MONTCOMERY.   MLABKMh. 

Mild  climate.     SflUtiLry  f\r\\\  In  novQ  ^Ar      Awf^J 
OKomATBD  TO  aooa,       RKMARKABLE  RKfll?Ll5. 
dormltary,    with   mod«!rii    ri<mTeaiica]t?Qt    i 
presided  over  by  Oommandajit. 

Regular  stady  honm  nt  nlf^i.  under  iEQ|><n  |ii«  ^ ' 
tor.  €H§armt9  satf  f<jft«rrrt  pr^mktud.  M^a  — " 
on  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Florid*. 


Dohooi  prflncl|>als  value  highly  Inquiries  from  serleus  and  lnt«lllg«i]£  m&c»aln«  ivadvn    0" 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


BOYS 
ic^ti    And    Preparatory   Schools- 
alleges— Military  Academies 


BOYS 

Academical     and   Preparatory  Scbbola^ 

Colleges— Military  Academies 


PENNSYLVANIA  MIUTARY  COLLEGE;  Chester,  Pa. 

'|9tb  Year. 

An  tiutltuUot)  Wllh  HiiaUOTud  rotruUtinn  for  cTcelltidCc;  of  iy-ti?tti.    Thorouflh  icLcntSfic  and   mmtary  liatnivtlctii  ivcfim 
led  ft*  tQ  ^r«  Kfl  ide«i  tuaddmcfltftl  traiiiiAje  far  cithurprofE^f  siunal  pr  b^iuunfssi  lile.    Pfeparmtorf  uid  Adywced  Courwr 


BrtlttryTnjtnirfjflo  Li^c^ud^t  Infuitry.  Artillery  ind  Civil ry, 
Dec-"?-*^  Crmnifd— CItAi  F^nEin^^Hna  VC  E.V:  C  hernial  ry  (B,  Sit  Arts 


iTLTiOfiA*  Conoordvllle,  Delaware  Co.,  Box  33. 
wATiH  NearPhlladelplila.  49ttayear.  Wakes  up 
WOVU*  boystodaUesofUte.  9400.  DeiMutment 
oys,  12  yean  and  nader.  $860.  Limited  to  40  boys, 
buslnen.  Notolwooo.  Nobasinc.  Flnerym.  Vaca- 
June  4th  to  Sept.  16.  with  or  without  rnstruotloiL 
oatK&oor sports.  J.  Shortlzdge.  A.M..  Yale.Prin. 

GIRIS 

mical    and    Preparatory  Schools^ 
Colleges 

mTAKiA«  Birmingham. 

Birmingham  School,  Inc.,  iS%S?Sf: 

x>l  for  Kirlfl,  offering  either  academic  or  college  pre- 
•ooarsea.  Healthful  location.  Gymnsalnm.  Physical 
Main  Line  P.  B.  B.  For  catalogue  address  A.  R. 
?rea,  BokI. 

ITLTAiriA,  LltltS. 

ta  Hall  Seminary. 

M  Sdkool  for  Oiris  with  ChiKiuate  and  Special  Courses 
L.wtth  Ml  uninterrupted  history  from  1740  to  the  pres- 
I  must  be  rightly  founded  and  conducted.  For  cata- 
Bby.  Ouas.  D.  Kbbidbb.  Principal. 


STLTAiriA.  Ogoots  School  P.  O. 

itz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

»  hours  from  New 
HKRLAin>.  Prlns. 
(STLTiKiA,  Philadelphia,  Oak  LAne. 

!  MarshaU's  School  J^£iS^^  mu^ 

BwitB.  OoUege  Preparatory  and  SpecUl  Courses. 
ocstion.  Now  building.  Con)fortable  home  life  and 
irqwrtflL  For  catalogue,  address 

Miss  E.  8.  Mabsmalx.. 

ILLINOIS 
GIRI^S 


ILLINOIS 


CO'MBVCATIONAI, 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Seboola^ 

Colleges 


7^  Learn  Photography, 

Photo^EtigFaving  or  3-Co)or  Work^ 

Oil] J   C*.t\]i:t»  In   kha   vi''.\    whfn*   thi»«   fiftj^mz:    i^ri if f-pkhFii «    tvr« 
la  lie  h  I  ti3€Cii*iJ  liD  J .    i^s  i\i  t'lL^  linti  }  1  ycixm.   i:4i..ij-.^rtii  ti  :r  J  u  &#«iii«^ 

iilutioQ  uf  JJIiDvli      T«niii  f»tTi    hviap  iiiv!rp«DAi V F .     OrMualam 

IIKnoi*  Coll^fcof  PbotoffTvpbr  or  I  ^S^WaKuli  Av, 

BtucllCDUeB«  oi  Ptiato£itBriivm|  >  Effinffluia,  tlL 


OfflO 


GIRI,S 


Ohio.  Toledo.  2393  Aiihland  Arenue. 

The  Law  Froebel  Kindergarten. 

Training  School.    A  broad  education,  a  profession  or  liveli- 
hood and  a  preparation  for  domestic  life. 

Mabt  E.  Law,  M.  D..  Principal. 


lemical  and    Preparatory   Schools^ 
Colleges 

TENNESSEE 

_ 

BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Schools— 

Colleges— Military  Academies 

^■Rockford   College  for  Womh 

^^H    (1840-1911)             Rockford^niMMNs 

^^^H  Pint  tank.     B  A.  aad  B.  S.     Broad  cuHam  with 

^^^^H  support.     Facuttr   in   dose   touch  with  die  ctrii. 
^^^■1  Chaseabody  of  students.     HeaUh  aad  aaletr  puak- 

i^^HMs&CrffcW.  riulUIiJ)..  P>«.      BsKl 

Tbnnbsseb,  Columbia.     Box  B. 

Columbia  Military  Academy*  gSS?  ShSS 

Ooremment  as  one  Qfthe**A'*  grade  schools.  Prepares  foe  any 

tlonally  healthftil  cUmate.  Carerulpersonal  Instruction  fbr  erery 
boy.  For  catalog,  addrew  Cols.  Habdt  and  EnoBBTOir.  Prlos. 



Men€i09  the  Berlew  of  Reviews  when  wrltlos  t*  scImoIs  aad  get  best  attention 
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TENNESSEE 


A  vadeni  ica  I    a  nd   Prepn  ra  torv 
Colleges 


Sehoola-— 


I  fifJisM  bn^diCa,  nUuu5  s«jO  liiofais,  ■*>  iiere  p^rsQiial  coEiUf^t 
wjin  dlMintTLiislie^  vi&LLcim,  mtknatr  reliiion  of  teacLier  attd 
tiiipiL  cJianniiis  n-^fclal  cylnire,  rclii^tous  iivstructiDii  ftnd  daily 
cKcrcisc  ably  tuppkineiil  the  well  t^ufilit  fiitidy*  tocinsos.  Lim- 
ited enrollment  oi  75.  Five  v^c^isclei,  CoiK^ftB^iouA  lo  « tLxdjenti 
eoteniiB  l]€ior«  Spring  Ttrm»  Jan.  Ifi. 

Columbia  Institute 

ElAlabliAtied    L  S35  Columbia,  Tcnn* 


REV.  WALTER  BRAlfllAlt  CAf Eft$,  Prw. 
Columbim,  Tena. 


Belmont  College 

For  Yoang  WoR»n        KithfUle,  Tann* 


(nii^i^    and    Pri^pamt.^rv    O-iifnes.     Itfiialc, 

ral  i;  I J  It  lire  aoH  LNjujp^iIc  t?clf  ncp.   MmtcMtJWt 
tnrailoN-    AtiitrrJps,  [{nf^^ljacX  Hldlntf.  Rjcje- 
Liter  Hiow.    Fur  f  aUiloKU'Cs*  AddrF^ 
Bi:LM&Nf   CotX^^iili;,  Box  X. 

T  K  N  N  rs  g  f^  F ,  Nashville. 

liJoaJ  sijl?uirliikn  Irpcatlcjn.  Thortjugb  College  bourse.  Cooa^rva- 

tiMry  jMlviuiLagia  Iti  Art.   NfuKir,  aiid  Kxpressloii.   Unlvenlyr 

Bible  Oaunie.  Tt-nn  opiinf^  Sept,  15,  WHte  for  Y*?ar  Book  CL 

Mr.  Hi.  U.  B  tiro  BO.  lU^ent.   >lrs.  E.  G.  Bufohd.  I^gsktent. 

^^^ VIRGINIA 

Acmleniieal    itnd    Rrepftratory   Schools — 
Co  lieges — Mill  t  a  ry  A  CMUem  les 

ViaaiNii,  Fronli  Hoy  hi.     Bi>i  40fi. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy,  ^^^^,?*  „f  ,^^ 

H^ndotph^Mnc^n  .Stfitem..  loi  ha  Valley  of  Vlri^nl^,  tCqulpTn^^rtt 
cofft  iIfX>,LKKJ.  I.arKfl  ffiriH  mfkkti  rnt(^  inm  a,  year.  Prepare  for 
Colk'^u  or  Hj'leTUlfIt'  Hchool»t.  *  pyiniiiiNluai  and  Arhletli^.  IflUi 
B«nto[i  opens  n^ippt  13.  Addi>'Hs<'H  \a.  L.  M  klton,  A.  M..Prln- 


VIRGINIA 


GfRLS 

Academical     and    Prcpuratory    Schools — 
Colleges 

YmmtfiA,  Uouiiaku. 

Coitrtt^.  MilhIc,  Art,  Kurprwslori,  Dcjnic*iUc  BdractJ,  uudor 
dUM?r:tlon  ctf  l^iiropK^n  SimJ  Ami-rlcan  lns(r^JCt^1^s,  tieabbfut 
Joc!ifctiiOti.  For  (^at  idftf^ti.  adrlrnw  MArTtii  P.  B^nR».  PtvK.^ 
Mu.  GEJiTunDS  llAHftiH  BoiTwninHT,  Vloo-PrftsH, 

ViucTiNiA.  S>re#t  Briar 
OWeCl  £*riar  l^-OllCge  ^^^^  ^^  ViunAr,  Wulleal^jy, 
timtLb  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Four  yeasK  of  f<ille^4.(e  and  two 
yvKTB  ol  jproporatory  work  are  sir  en.  On  S<iuth«?ni  KAlIfOatl 
soutb  of  Wiuhlnfrtion.  CataJtiiTue  and  views  Bent  on  appHcT&tton 
tfjDn,  MATtTf  a.  Beykdk  r,  Pirst.,  Bos  101 ,  .Sweet  Briar, V a. 

'  "^  EUROPE 


Cours  Dwight. 

Ftva  moDtbai'  n-^Jdcow  and  »tndy  In  Paris;  Vhrm  monttUp 

M\m  T*.  1*.  Ce>leii4S,  liwiKhi  !Ioii»»i,  Kn^Umood.  N.  J, 
maur  M  A  HJ  n  J  K  A  N  s  t  acT.  5  BoulevaTd  DeltiRatrr  J'art*.  France. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency, 

Recomxnencls    te^chera   ta  ccll^^^i^   pn^^  « 
schools. 

Advise*  parents  about  scliooLi.     WKt.  fi. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

competent  teachers.     Ajtfats  teAftiefv^ 
Seufifor  Bulletin  No.  20.  61  CbJ^ 

VnctsHsiS^d 

Free  Tuition    By 

to  ooe  Audetit  bi  t^ith  countr  xml  olr-    I^'i'Ma^  htmM^mm^Om 
Litlv,    HtrvAH,    rr«»pHl*    i^puMk    |nll«a.    4fr*M|uiMt    I 

inr  yw<  BelKlM^hAy  TO      C  A  It  Mi:G  I E  CO  LL I  X»  I',  ! 

LEARN  JEWELERS'  ENGRA 

ticcKlaJP'    ^^>  '*il]  »ivJ  ►tiipTi.'^e  tUt  %kyil  -A  .i^y  "^"^i 

T^  EsEnvlflc  ScfeooU  16  Pm  Bttfi..    H^ch^^ 


riMr  SCHOOL  i:r^-^;s 


^rV^    whit  kJtirl  Cf  KbFlril  f  QU  HCk^  ]^I3CA41C« 

lk'h.>D]y'«u,t:tc..lAdrouiriU    -     '    " 
•diOOlt  iDcetille  t>t«  FCi-iul  remits  la<f 


<trurli<«,  with  a(Xl^f4(«  twu%.  Fmjil,    Am 


Kl    Iff    11.LI  ?4T|l4TCMt 


$25  to  $35  a  Week 

iLiFki  AplN^;  ii  itiiiLklr  Mil  «■ 

f !■*-*■  ^-.^■lL]pT ;  T^lJi  h.1.™  ka4  ^ 


The  University  of  Chica< 

IJ#%ur      Ciirrt&pondeiic#*Stii^l 

HUME.   °g*r»  ^Ma>l*«*-ft><fc   IL ■  "^  *  * 


mh  Yev 


Government  Positioi 

fK-riOQi  wliv  pvi  tiieMt  exftinSnUfana  tBd  iL  i^^t:    ' 
t^ipaiaimmtt  to  Ule  ooMl^atfMfft  fl.SW  A  »me, 

t  all  flwcnatfti  omtaiian*  aa^ 


COLUMBIAN  CaRHE£rOltllEllC£COU£6£; 


Home  Study 


Frof.  Ocutini       THI  HOME 

Bnfiittk      P>at.  t#^  a^rt«afi»NL  I 


^tiool  prlnrlpult  value  hlffhly  Inqulrtrs  fr^ta  M«rl<tUfl  and  ititFlltfftsnt  ii»xactii#  r<m«l*ri     g^      ^ 
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The  Rgrfew  of  R&Tstws  FAicatfanal  Directonr 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 

To  nin-hk  31,  to  ODdenUod  tt» 
icj  u-A'i  IT.  to  write  It,  tliere  to 

ItUt  lHJf  tjcM  HViy. 

\  oa  maat  bear  ft 
uijoken  correctly 
o\r'r  and  over,  UU 
yunt  ear  knows  It. 

\<>tt   mutt  8ie  It 

Tir  luted     correctly 

j'our  eye  kaoivs 


^  -m  muni  talk  It 

tiri'J  nrrtte  It. 

All  tMieanbe  done 
bf'jt  by  tiM 


\NGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

t*  RwenAaTs  IVadkal    linfiiutry 


th  thli  Method  yott  boy  a  profeaHir  ontrlebt.  You  own- 
Ue  meaks  ae  you  cbooee.  ilowly  or  <|ulckly:  when  you 
t;  AlKbt  ar  day :  for  a  few  mliuitcs  or  hoore  at  a  time. 

■  use 

e  meCbod  hae  been  reoommended  by  weO-known 

d  tbe  OMQttiM  of  tbe  foDowiac  unlveraitlea  and  tt 


metbod  you  ean  bear  It  aa  often 


—  coUegce: 
'IraBia.  Boe- 


ldBB.Virsmia.Celora 
a.  D«  La  SaOm,  St. 


Colorado,  MichicMi. 


lan,  Fonlham,  Ma». 
St.  Fraacia  Xavier. 


/br  A^mJUgt,  txptoMoiint  liienOurt,  •nd/meHmil9  UtHr»/^wm 
ft  wM0  hntm.    Our  students  €0mplaiH  «t/intp«sfrs—Bcwart. 

THE  LANGUAGEJ^HONE  METHOD 
Melropolia  BUc.  Broadwar  and  16th  St..  N.  Y. 


1 


SHORT  STOItlE»-ic.  to  Sc  •  Word 

w  r  .^-w  .v.,.;^..  phv.^  iiridbooklfS&oaooaariMloa.    We 
-i.jinr."-  .  rii]  r<:''i'ic  tJu.  ID  aad  teQ  you  where  te  sen  fkoB. 

*iimrr  "  rill»#  .1  ilj  #omtn«rH«l  1  .Hi^hS  bv  millL       ^h1  |t*f 

?r—  1  -v4i  h-t,  "'  W  rtllBf  fur  PruSt**  i  {i-AH  }icjw. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION, 
TT6    rh>--  Baldwin.  Indifci^^polb^  liMJ, 

Oil  <iAM  WRITE  ASMOirrSTTiRY.  Bc«liUHn  Iwm 
^  V  tboroucJkty  mida-  cmr  nerf«t  mctTioa:  many  a^  ihi^ 
stories  betorr  completLnf^  ihr  ccurm.  Wi>  ht'ip  i ' 
want  tfl  flrtl  tb«te  atorica     Wrfte  for  panicularH. 


.    on  Would  Be 
SuccesstuJ     ^ 


Stop  Forgetting 


MEMORY 
tb«  BASIS 

fif  An 

khovledge 

you  ejt^uoificuitpr  iiit<4i(^tiAl1jr  thrtu  your 
^^  Bi«<iaarr'  Stod  Uwiaj  fur  my  f  no  Jjook  '  '«ow  Ut 

ODAf«ntr»tiaa,  &ol£-CbaMili>ixur«.  <  <  ^n  vf  rsin  i  r,  n.  I'  u  b  I  ic 
^TftttiB*.  laorniiif  iacotnfr  Hi-iit  »b«-iinti'Jy  ttrt^KMri-m 


THIS  MAN 


and  R  thousand  oth^iTfl  bflve  6^ciix*d  ctchx! 

po^itJona  oj  'iT^Jivf^liiia  Saliynico  thrDUfb 
^Vee  Em^jloynipfit  Bureau  rt^^^'iitJy, 
amd  isArn  fmm  T  1.000  t«  $5,000 
h  Te*r*  There  are  bid  nd  reds  o#  otfaer 
auch  position  a  now  (^[jtn.  No  eiper- 
ie^fo  needed  to  *fet  otig  of  them.  We 
will  uAiat  you  to  eorurp  a  pn^itinn 
w^jero  you  c^n  get  PrartinAJ  Eiiser- 
EenceoA  &  SaJeamAD^  and  farn  $^U()  c 
month  or  nn:ire,  whfle  you  are  leamint?. 
Write  tod&y  for  ouf  free  ijook.  "A 
JlCitfoAB  tt/"  *A^  t?rtp/*  and  liet  of  ifood 
OpctilntfAp  also  t^timoniiiJa  from 
hundredn  of  men  ww  have  recently 
ptftcfld  In  itiXHi  poBitJons^  Addresa 
nearest  ciffko. 


CAN  YOU  DRAW? 


We  will  turn  your  talent  Into  money. 
Our  Graduates  are  flllins  HIGH  SALA- 
BISD  POSITIONa    ^^  ^^ 

We  will  open  to  yon  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able and  dellgbtful  fields  of  human  en- 

denvor— THE  BBOAD  FIELD  OF  ABT  Where  the 

demand  always  exceeds  the  supply. 

Earn  S25  to  SIOO  per  Week 

in  eaii7»  faidiatlif  work.  Splendid  Opportunities 
await  our  studentsTbecause  oor  twelre  years  of  snc- 
ceaaful  teaching  enable  us  to  offer  Itoay  SMdal  Ad- 
^imtaget  which  fit  them  for  large  pecnnlary  psoflL 
_  Indiridnal  leme  Instmotlon  by  expert  tsoulty. 
Sopeiioi  Equipment.  *       t^  j 

Financial  Returns  Guaranteed 

_^  Gaaft^to^Coaraes  tn  (kMamerelal,Faabioa,BoQk.)Ca8a> 
■tea,  AdTvttMmeat  inostrattiw;  Hewspaper*  OartoonlS. 
Letusrlnt,  Deeteninff.  8bow  Card.  Arcbltectural  PempectlTe, 
Photo  BetoUGb&gTlfonaal.  Colox;  General  DzawmftTEto. 

ARTISTS'  FREE  OUTFTT 

ef  Fine Inatrameatt  and  Snppliee  to  each  Stndvit    ..' 
WriU  Todaiftox  particulars  and  Handsome  Art  Book  free. 

School  op  Appued  Art  '••^ 

Battle  Creek,  Michrgan 
^  D  75  Fmc  ArU  BiOId  g 

Our  Own  Plm- 
prooCBaildlii^. 


I  Can  Increase 
Your  Earnings 

If  7on  want  an  In^lyp^^n'lr^nt  bani- 

n*»fii    of   ji'mr   ov*  n    i-'.^^uix-iac    a<» 

^  rapiUL   mnji  four  film  ft  a»a  b9r 

/ftrfflu  nw4  l*i  mo  i»*^Tift  yon  oar  Bic 

l"um9,j  inf  QlJ.wycm^lni,  wi  Fiy^Ar  I  n  tli» 

Seal  Estate,  Brokerage 
and    Insurance   Business 


Onr  ^yitcm  I 


niftKlaL  L»w  Coornifi  rtp-'s    Cltirkii,    Book   Ktepera^  *Sali 


HiftKlaL  L»ir  CODTHip  rf^'s  Cli^rkii,  nook  K^eperi,  l^aloUBaH. 
Aseala,  ^alfcators  kb^  otbr;?*  QtijcEa  iDVuetticntr  «bi«.  Bend 
i]0  monpy .  ^Iinti >7  ^<^ii r  ri ikiu«.  and  o^^J rr "^n  ^nd  1  vi It  mall  ycA 
our  Bic  eS^PKse  Book.  abS4» lately  fre«.    wme  todi^ 

latcmalkkiial  Reahy  Cuii.t  1140  Mauhaltui  Btdg./Cbktg9 

AacCMHirl  toTb*  Craui  C%  avl  S.  W.  Grvit  *  I3«h 


CORTINA-PHONE 


"The  OrffEnAl  Ptionr^sraf^hfC  Mtrhait*' 

£>Ol.IgH ^  OKBMAN  -  FRENOe 

IT  A  1.1  AN  -  S^rANISR 

It  enables  Btny  oiwj  to  learn  fljay  langunfrc  in  t^o  enjiiest, 
aj  m  pk  s  t .  iT^Oiit  n  a  ;  u  r-  d  wii  If .  The  Cort  1  nap  h  ont  Me  t  hod 
nukefl  fauiKuage  study  a  pleasure  una  et  tht  »me 
ilnieidvc-ft  you  a  practical  0j>efllib!ii 

knowledtie* 

IDHAU  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 
[OWTMA  AUKiY  «f  UIIQIJIG5 


'CORTINA-PHONE' 


Mention  the  Review  of  Ite views  when  wrfUng  to  icbools  and  ^et  be^t  attcntloa 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  Educational  Directorf 


College  or  Business-Whidi? 

Ibt;  AnieriLan  School  will  prtptire  you  for c&ihg^  nr  guc 
you  ft  ihorough  business  training  \ty  majl.  You  tan  c!i>  th<? 
u'ork  at  home — ^in  your  spare  linie— at  small  cosL 

mcMo  ratr  aaaKLerm 


"From  Odd  Jobs  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree'^ 

will  tell  you  bow  you  CAti  earn  your  way  thnnturh  colltjijc.  '*  WHY  AND  HOW"  will  lell  jrou  how  tu  ftttd^K 
money  for  ;i  ttiorovigh  buAifie^f;  training.  Both  books  free  for  a  pes^Ub  Wiile  toij^y  fof  tt}£S«  "'  i^  lici^*''^^ 
Fjfl*eii  yeftrs  of  successful  tesithirjE  by  mail  is  our  guianntee  of  eifjciency.  ^^ 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  Chicago,  U.S.i 


Mtntisfi  Reiirw  of  R^'lt^s.  Dec. 


business 
training 


LEAEtH  BY  MAIL 


TO  BECOME  : 


Cfrt^fltd  fubUc  IcGQunranf         iiudil^r  Adrf  rtlttr  laiiktr 

Broher  Bu&lflef^  Organl7cr  Cor bq rail  Stcreidry  Merchant 
Csit  Ai^countant  Credit  Man  Fg^tDry  Accounr^iit  Haniifaclurfr 
iPfuriDct  Speclalitt  Real  Etrala  Speclal^sr  latiimai 

Ih^  pare  i  (i-'it*-  Htn  '  :^  n  ^peclih^t.  A^^iire  f  or  i  li  J  t:li«T  trr^iJcsJona  I 
tnluMiif'  Vi>  can  prf-t^i-ittf  j^.n^,  in  :^>'u^  ^/.trf  li.Mjrin  wtsh^ur  Inter- 
itiiik^  *ith   jirj^i-    tmeni   f^sHA'U,   Tun  fcLi:t«^v,il   Itiuiw IcJge  i.nsl 

13|l?«IUlliji|  ][ii::i>MiH^. 

Each  C'iur<e  ': iilfrte  In  hsiflL      IhsU-Uu-IIoq  equal  tJ  ttilt  ftlv^fl  at 

the  Ift^lStvif  ufilviirsirks, 

Wjjle  lur  LMjtjVktO*  Itu^lioatnif  pfCifi^jrsjoiUl  t^jrrt  dCilrtTi, 

UKIVEIISAL  BUBIKE5S  HfSTTTUTE,  IWC*  D.»t  0. 

Rllh  A^^J^1l.r.  tumirr  L'^kJ  Sucrt  New  i'wt.  N.  V, 


Make  the  Farm  Pay 

flH-lindtui,  ntriCBllrirt,   L44iri«UH   G-tf^HiBt*  fHntff, 

Plnilrrv  £altiirt  4111I    Vidriuy^p    lciH4v    aiiidf^r    Pri<|, 
liii>ij^kl  QJ  t^B  .M^#«.  ^4{riE  liUJjrnI  r^illfifV^  Fr'jf. 

ti'4cbirr>.        UT,*'f     6n4j     huiidrod      HoniB      HtuAy 

na  #4*1  «iii*i  '^«-  wirEi*  it'^tf . 
THE  HOME  CORHESPONaEHCE  SCHITOL 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Learn  a  Good 
(9  Profession 

[  F  YUU  will  ifi  v'o  iispart  nf  your  uparrt 
*  tlaio  nr  id  siujs.  WH  n ill  ^p^iitrt-iif 
i»^'J.  ^-  if^i «  thu  llo,  ,1  Sy  llnbi  f  Sy  Mfin 
(>r Hn>r| tiaiifl ,  1 ;.  1^  n  vnrndtrtiil iif  w 
im>tri(Hl,  irsmy  u,  U^arn,  simple,  or>ly 
nJnti  rfiif&(:t,TH,  no  wnrnts  fni  monujr. 
IE**;  jt't  so  ^jm|i|e  unrj  i'orrvpli  u^  iliur 
it  pur^i  tllo  inillm  English  liirikniUBr  ut 
your  roruni and  In  ;if^  ij ays.  A 11  j  ^K*ily 
*'ttn  I^'iirn  it  and  by.^ine  &ii  t'Xport 
^     KM.tioKrBMh4-r.     Wp  havfi  fcrnduat^^^ 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

9iZ  Gblcji£t>  Opera  H&ti«e  Block,  €bJu£o,  ininoifl. 


STUDY 

LAW 


Instruction 
Correspondenc  e 

Piv[arr»  lor  Oe  b«r. 
lute  AQil  fiuiiBsi  t^m, 
k'l-'  in  if  ratct  lOf  4«lm|«yMi4]  tu  ib«  bur  uli  CW  *r*enJ:  fMH 
_^ ftp  I     lti*:ii>rr    lltrN  Iv.  I  lli«  :<lf  r» 


BOOK-KEEPER 


rF\nj;     


USAUXElBlisSii'OWT^.  b/^ 


141 IC 


HI  uw  1 

WILL  iAIE  A  FUn^Utt 

of     YOtlK  I 

YOU 


In    SIX   WTiPKS  lor  f3  V  ft£FP3it»i 

PIKJTIOHH,  tfton  LVIRV\*HEa£,  FR^JL  f- 
:><  pr.  7  It  ««|  WMktf.  IVpUm  i  vt  J^  ' 
F[-^vr^?JfiTV:isTlMOMtAtJS.    J,    fl^    GOOt* 

Mbnnt  Bt 

We  f ,-iL  h  T«>']  W  "**il  t^  *s 

|ncr»f«  yttar  Ins  tTn?  Btil^ 
Iop  iitlir™.     Ebi'T,  qnJckljT 

iD.t  wooin.   fliflKtt*  dkd^T^ 

3i.-:!|ti       liVrftP  r-ijjkv  if»c  *w-f  *«tbi 
to  nf  Mfrt  Bird*  Md  AfdiMfa"  f 


STUDY 


SUCCESSrULLV 

AT  HOME 


J^rhool  tiTliKiimH  %'a|up  hlj^hly  lAqtitrlvf  from  jhtI 


Jo  CQona  ol  tiwtt  ^ 
faiefa  ■duoflf 

virv  honoivd  in  n  u„ 

hy  bf-not,  dEicKst  vr*««k    Jm 
acH  AfforU  ^  «ttiAy  *4ik.  a  si  ' 
strtnd;ird  It  knffir.      twin  mWt 
lew   ffndtiaf«a   «LQd|   tnnmnf 

rfTCTtTUlf 


JAA.IM  Wabaah  Aft. 


(Mill  and  ln»«1|lfTi]t  ni«Ku]ii«  «*<*« 
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Webster's 
NEW  1911 

Illustrated 
Dictionary 

FREE  wi»h  the 

1^  ScientificAmerion  [g 


OU  don't  need  Webster's  Dictionary  to  enable  you  to  understand  the 
SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN'S  articles— for  they  are  written  in  a  clear, 
fascinating  and  popular  vein. 

We  give  you  the  Dictionary  solely  to  induce  you  to  become  a  regular  sub- 
ber  to  the  only  weekly  journal  o^  the  world's  progress  in  science,  industry  ^nd 
mtion. 

With  every  two  years'  subscription  to  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 
cc  ^6.oo),  we  send  the  Dictionary /r^^,  express  paid. 

If  preferred, -we  will  send  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  for  one  year  to 
addresses,  sending  one  Dictionary  to  cither  address,  or  for  J4.00  we  will 

d  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  to  you  for  one  year  and  also  send  you 

)py  of  the  Dictionary,  express  prepaid. 

The  Dictionary  contains  50,000  words,  1 1 ,000  synonyms  and  antonyms,  many  colored  illustra- 
\  and  charts,  and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  tables,  data,  and  special  articles.  Has  all  the  new 
is,  such  as  *'aviadon,  biplane,  cordite,  hook-worm,  lettergram,  taximeter.*'  A  191 1  ''woHcing 
'clopedia,"  for  the  home,  office,  school  or  college.  Bound  in  genuine  flexible  leather,  with  gold 
I  and  red  edges. 

Scientific  American 

e  oldest  and  the  leading  authority  on  the  nfst  interesting  and  'absorbing  topics  that   are  to-day   en- 
Dg  the  best  brains  and  skill  of  the  civilized  world — aeronautics,  aviation,  automobiling,    naval 
n,  industrial  progress,  popular  science,  railways,  transportation,  etc.,  etc.      Not  dry  or 
nical,  but  written  so  that  anyone  can  understand  and  enjoy  every  word. 

The  SCIE?4TIFIC  AMERICAN,  together  with  Webster's  Dictionary,  will  en 
you  to  answer  many  important  and  timely  questions,  and  keep  you  posted  on  ^^, 

newest  developments  in  the  world's  progress.  -^ 

Oar  special  offer  applies  to  either  new  or  renewal  subscriptions,  but  will       ♦^^  ceBtiemen 
writhdrawn  as  soon  as  our  supply  of  books  has  been  entirely  taken  up.  ^^^^^l^^;:j  i^iAS^n,^', 

Don't  delay— don't  miss  this  chance— fill  in  and       ^^^J^S'SJti^nt^^ 
urn  the  coupon  to-day  I  ^'*/ weL.rVN;rYS«Vt^^^^^^ 

y   M  detcribtd.ia  yoar  specUl  offer,  expreM 

/  prepaid. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc.         /— 

Street  and  No. ^ 


3S3  Broadway,  New  York 


Clt7.„ 


aMi&aon  the  Itevtow  •!  Bertowa  WlMH  wriUns  to  adverUaers 
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FROM  "THE   READERS'   INVESTMENT  BUREAU. 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  "Bureau."     Only  a  few  of  their 
with  the  replies,    can    be  shown  here  each   month  in   print.      The  great  hulk  are 
by  tnaiL     Therefore   the    writer's  name    and    address    should    accompany    each 
All  names  and  all  questions  are  considered  personal  and  confidential. 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  readen  hold 
replies  in  the  same  confidence  with  which  all  their  questions  are  handled.  We  a^  ako  tfe 
correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation  in  full  at  the  if 
writing.     Address  ''Readers'  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  N.  Y.C 


No.  271. — My  income  is  good  for  a  clergyman^ 
$5,000  per  year.  There  is  a  large  mortgage  on  my 
house,  but  I  am  paying  it  off  through  building  and 
loan  stock.  Under  these  circumstances,  should  I 
put  several  thousand  dollars  more,  just  come  to 
hand,  into  the  bonds  of  the  real  estate  company  into 
which  I  have  already  put  one  or  two  thousand  dol- 
lars?— Pennsylvania. 

The  bonds  are  good;  but  that  process  would  not 
be  as  ^ood  for  you  as  the  purchase  of  a  half  dozen 
bonds  m  as  many  different  companies.  This  is  true, 
even  if  the  average  of  safety  of  each  of  the  six  bonds 
were  no  greater  than  the  one  you  now  own.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  leading  bonds  of  its  class. 
It  has  been  known  longer  and  more  favorably  than 
most  others  which  a  financial  editor  could  name  to 
you.  So  it  is  not  a  discrimination  against  any  par- 
ticular bond  to  answer  you  as  above;  it  is  simply  the 
enunciation  of  an  investment  principle  that  you  will 
find  held  most  strongly  by  people  of  the  widest  ex- 
perience. Never  become  dependent  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  any  «ingle  company,  no  matter  how  strong 
it  may  be.  

No.  272. — ^What  should  a  woman  with  $10,000  do 
first  in  order  to  make  sure  of  securing  only  gilt  edge 
bonds,  which  can  be  turned  into  money  on  any  busi- 
ness day,  and  yet  get  as  high  as  5  per  cent,  interest? 
— Legatee. 

You  have  put  your  demands  a  notch  too  high. 
You  can  get  two  of  those  three  qualities  at  once,  but 
not  all  three  together.  For  instance,  the  first  mort- 
gap;e,  and  some  other  mortgages  of  railroads  like  the 
Illinois  Central,  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  are  gilt  edged;  also,  they 
can  be  sold  on  any  business  day  at  prices  only  one  or 
two  dollars  different  per  $1,000  bond  from  the 
latest  published  price.  But  you  cannot  get  5  per 
cent,  from  such  bonds, -or  indeed,  more  than  4J4 
per  cent.  Again:  there  are  plenty  of  bonds  that  are 
perfectly  sound,  although  they  do  not  come  under 
the  bankers'  technical  classification  of ''gilt  edge," 
which  would  pay  5  per  cent,  and  which  you  would 
find  easily  salable  should  you  wish.  These  are  the 
so-called  "specialties"  of  the  largest  private  banking 
firms — the  bonds  of  companies  with  which  members 
of  these  firms  are  intimately  associated,  which  they, 
themselves,  lend  money  to,  and  the  stock  of  which 
they  are  apt  to  own  m  great  quantities.  In  the 
success  of  such  companies  the  bankers  themselves 
are  heavily  interested,  much  more  so  than  the  hold- 
ers of  a  few  bonds.  The  selection  of  a  couple  of 
bonds  apiece  from  five  such  companies  would  meet 
your  conditions,  and  would  be  about  the  only  sort  of 
thing  that  would. 

No.  273. — Should  I  put  some  hundreds  I  have 
been  able  to  save  into  the  new  and  attractive  stock 
of  the  company  whose  literature  I  enclose? — Canada. 

This  proposition  is  unusual  in  the  respect  that 
there  are  some  good  people  interested.     But  the  pro- 


motion of  the  stock,  and  the  remarkable  mi 
tion,  exaggeration,  glittering  hopes,  bought  1 
matter  and  such  improper  ad  vertiising  methods  mat 
boom  it,  are  precisely  those  used  by  the  pcofejM 
vendor  of  stocks  without  any  value  wbatevcr. 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  pemoaly, 
could  show  you  in  a  few  minutes  scores  or  "^  * 
of  prospectuses  of  such  promotions,  almost . 
similar  to  the  prospectus  of  this  company. '  Vk 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  managers*  and 
imply  anything  a^inst  their  ability  or  iati^ 
We  are  simply  statmg  facts — that  the  way  thk  « 
is  being  "boosted"  is  the  wrong  way.  It  is  sot 
way,  within  our  observation  covering  many 
sands  of  companies,  in  which  any  stock  that  a 
buying  is  offered  to  the  public. 

No.  274.~I  have  from  $1^,000  to  $20,000  tkitj 
want  a  big  income  from.  I  have  been  offcved  rm 
ous  Improvement  bonds  in  northwestern 
have  picked  out  five  different  issues.  What  do  ym 
think  of  them? — Retired. 

The  bonds  appear  to  be  good  examples  of  the  cN 
that  has  been  handled  for  a  great  many  yean  by  ^ 
banking  house  that  makes  toe  offering,  witbont 
disappointments  to  the  purchasers,  as  far  as  we  brt 
ever  heard.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  aha| 
best  to  write  to  the  firm  offering  an  im]. 
bond,  asking  first  as  regards  its  kg^ty;  secood,^ 
regards  the  character  of  the  ownership  ci  the  ab« 
ting  property.  This  banking  house  is  well  fitted  I 
judge  both  these  points.  It  is  obvious  that  soor^ 
the  bonds  it  handles  are  better  than  others,  and  tk« 
therefore,  its  opinion  and  conclusions,  | 
expressed  by  a  responsible  memb^,  are  vahaM 
beyond  its  formal  offering,  no  matter  bow  rdxaU 
and  accurate  the  latter  may  be. 


No.  275. — ^After  calculating  pretty  cloeriy,  1 
vested  $10,000  I  had  saved  with  a  banki^  hamm 
whose  representative  I  know,  as  follows: 

$2,000  Railroad    5  per  cent,  bonds  price  94^ 
1,000  Gas  5   "      ..         «4         ..      ^vT 

1,000  Electric     5   "       93H 

1,000  Power        5   *'      "         "         "     90 

10  shares  Great  Northern  Preferred 
10      "      Pennsylvania 

I  am  a  business  man,  able  to  save  $225  per  mos 
out  of  my  salary.     I  always  keep  $1,000  on  1 
a  local  savings  bank.     Have  I  done  well;  and 
I  buy  "some  more  of  the  same"  with  $2,500 .tli 
has  just  come  in? — Out  West. 

You  have  done  very  well  indeed.  In  fact,  , 
list  is  about  as  neat  and  well  diversified  as  any  «i 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Nevertheless,  yoa  wa 
do  better  not  to  add  any  more  of  "the  same.**  Mi 
investments  can  be  divided  into  two  put  11  tmmM 
productive  of  high  income,  and  the  other  witfc^ 
bilities  of  increasing  your  principal  eventuafly. 


Continued  oh  P€tgt  26. 
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fhis  <£rectory  wiD  be  made  i4>  of  rq>utable  banldng  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  broken 
Ad  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  tfie  in- 
acKrertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  characttf^ 


Every  bond  buyer  should  read  our  new  booklet  on 

Public  Utility 
Bonds 

Ready  for  distribution  January  1st 

In  a  comprehensive  way  the  booklet  reviews  the  srowth 
in  the  popularity  of  such  bonds;  the  underlying  causes;  salability 
(shown  by  five  year  charts);  the  influence  of  the  Public  Service 
Commissions;  the  responsibility  of  the  Investment  Banker 
and  the  searching  investigations  preceding  the  purchase  of 
these  Bonds. 

There  are  several  diagrams  and  the  booklet  is  carried 
out  alon^  the  same  lines  as  the  one  on  ''Railroads**  issued  by 
lis  just  after  the  panic  of  1 907. 

Send  your  request  now.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed  to 
you  promptly  upon  publication  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Ask  for  Public  Utility  Booklet  R^53 


N.  W.  Hakey  &  Ca 

Bankers 

And  Dealen  in  Government,  Municipal  RaifaroaGl  and  Public  Udity  Bondi 

MEW  YORK                   PHILADELPHIA                        CHICAGO                         SAN  FRANCISCO 
mm^aiL                      lAZlCkmtnXSk.                        152ilom««St.                          424  CaMbnOa  St. 

It  la  t«  jr«ur  AAvaaiac*,  wh«n  writing  f  «xpUJn  that  jr«a  an  a  reader  af  the  mvwUm  of  Ravlawi 
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Investment 

IN  the  sdentifie  invest- 
ment of  money,  you  must 
keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  field  of  legitimate  invest- 
ment, whieh  is  entirely  apart 
from  that  of  business  ven- 
tures, or  purely  speculative 
undertakings.  Broadly 
speaking,  this  field  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections, 
as  follows : 

Where  money  will  earn  about 

4  to  5  per  cent 

5  to  6  per  cent 

6  to  7  per  cent 

Tliere  are  some  investors  who  should 
seldom  go  outside  of  the  first  section ; 
others  might  pn^rlj  have  an  interest 
in  the  first  two  sections ;  while  still  others 
might  select  the  best  that  each  section 
has  to  offer. 

This  should  make  it  clear  to  you  why 
a  trained  mind  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  are  essential  to  sdentifie  invest- 
ment Therefore,  before  determining 
the  section  of  the  field  in  which  your 
money  should  be  employed,  make  it  a 
rule  to  get  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
and  experienced  firm  9p$eiaUzmg  tn  ths 
investrMtU  bu$inest^ 

Write  for  Pamphlet  No.  955, "  Scien- 
tific  Investment  It  treats  this  subject 
briefly  and  to  the  point  Be  sure  to 
get  a  copy  before  you  make  your  next 
investment 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investmont  Eankars 
43  Ezcbang*  Placa,  Naw  York 

Mvahan  N«w  York  Stock  F.Trhant^ 
Albanr       BoHon        ChScaco 


^ 
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Cimihmed  fr^m  ^agg  ?4 

you  are  independent,  and  want  to  make  your  i 
work  as  hard  as  possible  in  preference  to  leavni) 
estate  intact,  vou  had  better  buv  Croai  tvo  to  i 
blocks  of  stock  in  lailroads  of  toe  Great  North 
and  Pennsylvania  class,  ten  or  even  five  sfavn 
each  block.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  must  < 
a  wife  and  family  first  of  all.  you  had  better  hui 
couple  of  gilt  edge  railroad  bonds.  They  voaU  i 
bring  you  in  more  than  4H  per  cent,  perhaps  h 
you  could  forget  all  about  them  and  remain  soRth 
the^  will  bring  about  what  you  paid  for  themi 
pank  as  well  as  prosperity,  at  times  when  cvca  A 
first  class  inactive  bonds  you  own  might  not  bej 
demand  and  might  be  hard  to  sell  on  favorable  t 


No.  276. — For  some  time  I  have  been  \ 
ing  the  stock  of  the  Utah  Consolidated  Mimog  Cji 
pany.  I  now  have  a  block  wludi  repccaeats  a  h^ 
part  of  my  capital.  I  have  become  alarmed  at  »a 
of  the  recent  news  regarding  the  Company.  Sbl 
sell  out  and  take  a  loss? — MassachuseUs, 

This  department  can  never  advise  sales  at  a  U 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.     We  esdari 
to  print  in  these  columns  every  month,  in  one  fors  1 
another,  a  caution  against  putting  any  large  par  1 
one's  capital  in  any  single  security,  even  a  firet  da 
bond.    We  are  willing  therefore,  to  declare  eap^a 
allv  that   the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  reduce  >^ 
holdings  of  the  above,  or  any  similar  mining  ays 
to  a  point  where  they  will  represent  only  one  am 
of  your  fortune.    We  advise  tab  action  withoai  sfl 
reference  whatever  to  the  price  or  future  price  d  m 
stock.     Probably  you  would  like  to  wait  umfl  ym 
can  get  out  even.     Most  people  do.     We  can  saim 
report  that  mrninp;authonties consider  thecompa^ 
prospects  good,  m  spite  of  its  small  preaent  ear^i 
mgs.     They  point  out  that  it  is  now  lieed  iroa  m 
exorbitant  contract  in  the  smelting  of  its  ores,  wJocI 
handicapped  it  in  other  years.  ! 

No.  277. — ^May  I  make  use  of  you  with  uicnst^ 
to  the  apparently  successful  enterprise  which  pm 
me  an  opportunitv  to  bay  its  stoclc?  L  aaa  aeodi^ 
you  its  very  hanclsomely  printed  descriptioa  <^  □* 
tremendous  possibilities  it  offers  for  investment  -^ 
Clergym4m, 

The  stock  of  this  company  cannot  be  called  4 
"investment"  at  all.  Ifone  asks  the  promoters  boa; 
a  man  could  sell  his  stock  after  he  bought  it  tlvf 
reply  with  an  attempt  to  arouse  prejudice  agjvsM 
"Wall  Street" — ^with  the  effect  of  covering  up  itI 
fact  that  after  you  put  your  money  inte  this  c«* 
pany's  securities,  there  is  no  known  way  to  get «.  a 
Either  the  company  has  eamin|:  power,  or  it  ha<Y  I 
If  it  has,  its  securities  will  be  in  demand  b>-  'w^*^ 
tors,  and  will  find  their  way  to  a  number  of  deakr* 
many  of  whom  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  «^ 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  "Wall  Street."  as  it  is  pc^ 
ularly  called.  There  are  dozens  of  old  establisb(4 
private  investment  banking  firms,  for  instance,  v^ 
deal  every  year  in  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bo»l 
against  street  railways,  gas  companies,  electric  E^ 
companies,  etc.,  which  are  entirely  independent  '^1 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  which,  after  a  man  put>s' 
few  thousand  dollars  of  his  money  into  tlMsn,  iM 
wants  to  get  it  back,  give  him  a  chance  to  do  «* 
In  each  such  case,  you  will  find  that  the  comparf 
issuing  the  bond  has  demonstrated  an  eainiag  pe^wf 
sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the  dffieient  setit^ai 
with  something  left  over. 


Busy  Eankars  give  perkonal  attantlon  to  Inqatrm  they  Imow  to  toe  eerlava 
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FOR 

^OUR  JANUARY  FUNDS 

TO  NET  6% 

Xhc  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  an  operating  company  owning  a  valuable  devel- 
3e<l  water  power  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  manufacturing  plants 
:   its  kind  in  this  country. 

Value  of  seciuity  is  almost  three  times  the  outstanding  bonds. 
Present  net  earnings  show  a  large  siuplus  over  maximiun  an- 
nual requirement  for  both  principal  and  interest. 
Company  is  imder  strong  and  conservative  management  and 

has  long"  time  contracts  for  its  entire  output. 
Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed  by  an  old- 
established,  successful  company  with  net  assets  of  practi- 
cally twice  the  entire  bond  issue. 
Under  the  operation  of  our  Serial  Plan  the  amoxmt  of  principal 
will  be  rapidly  reduced  by  annual  payments,  begimiing  in  three 
years,  and  the  margin  of  security  correspondigly  increased. 
We  particularly  commend  these  bonds  to  investors  seeking  a  conservative  invest- 
nent  for  January  funds.^  Ask  for  Circular  No,  645 N. 

Peaboct^Hbnghtefing  &Co. 


EMabuahed  IMS)  181  La  Sallc  Street,  Chicago 

First  Mortgage  Bond  of  a  Company 
Serving  a  Population  of  1,000,000 

The  United  Electric  Company  of  New  Jersey  (incorporated  1899) 
serves  electric  light  to  a  population  of  about  1,000,000,  in  Newark,  the 
Oranges,  Montchiir,  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  Hoboken  and  Elizabeth. 

The  new  census  shows  that  New  Jersey  and  Florida  have  added  to  their 
population  more  than  any  other  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  With  the  improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities,  the  population  of  New  Jersey  is  still  increasing^ 
particularly  in  the  territory  served  by  this  Company. 

The  Company  earns  considerably  over  twice  its  fixed  charges.  Its  earnings 
show  a  steady  growth. 

We  own  and  offer  the  First  Mortgage  4%  Bonds  of  the  Company,  due  1949  (interest 
payable  June  ist  and  December  ist)  to  yield  about  S.30%  at  presmit  prices. 

Price  and  detailed  description  on  application. 

CLARK,  DODGE  &  CO. 

(^•tabUMhmd  1847) 

Investment  Securities 

Mtnhmrm  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exehangm 
Statistical  information  furnished    to  institutions   and  inTOSlors. 

51  WaU  Street  New  York  City 

IC  is  te^«iir  a«nu»cas».  wtisn  writing,  to  explain  thai  jrou  srs  a  reader  ef  the  Kevfew  ef  Kevlews 
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THE  HIGHEST  RETURN 
-AND  SAFETY 

New  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment are  now  being  offered  in 
Mtinicipal  Bonds  of  the  Marvel- 
ous growing  cities  of  the  great 
Middle  West  and  Southwest  that 
combine  both  the  largest  income 
and  the  greatest  security  we  know. 

Secured  by  valid  tax  lien  upon 
the  entire  property  of  the  whole 
commtmity  and  paying  an  inter- 
est rate  in  some  cases  double  that 
of  Bonds  of  Eastern  cities  and 
towns  with  equal  sectuity  they 
are  especially  desirable  for  the 
small  investor,  who  must  get  the 
greatest  rettim— and  safety. 

None  pay  less  than  4% — ^many 
as  high  as  6%. 

WE  ARE  SPEGIAUSTS  IN 
THESE  BONDS 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  specialty 
of  this  class  of  securities.  We  know  them 
from  first  hand  knowledge  and  in  addition 
to  imrivaled,  country-wide  facilities  for  in- 
vestigation we  subject  every  issue  we  offer 
to  a  personal  investigation,  on  a  groimd  so 
searching  that  no  investor  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar  through  the  purchase  of  an  issue  we 
have  sold  or  recommended. 

We  have  prepared  two  booklets.  One  is 
for  the  person  who  wishes  to  place  his  sav- 
ings and  surplus  fimds  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; it  gives  a  great,  big  truth  about  this 
form  of  investment.  The  other  will  tell 
you  of  some  imusual  bonds  that  will  be 
the  best  for  YOUR  investment. 

Either  wHi  **  sent,  without  obligatiim,  upon  receipt  of  your  rtfutst. 

D.  ARTHUR  BOWMAN 

60<  TMrt  NaitoMl  Baik  MMtag,  ST.  UNHS,  WSSOORL 

\*—K— J  American  BankM**  Association 

McmDcr]  ii4„gouri  BaBken'  Association 

References  I  Any  Bank  or  Trust  Companr  In  the  City  ol  St.  T^ouls 


There's  A 
Marked  Advanti 

In  the  present  earning  power  of 
invested  in  our 

First  Mortgage  Farm 

The  present  rate  of  interest  is  hi^Jicr  tD> 
day  than  it  has  been  for  several  years. 

This  present  condition  is  sound  and 
largely  based  on  progressive  movemciit. 

The  Western  farmer  is  awake  to  evesry  paeoUMfitr.   %  l 
adding  more  acres,  he  is  buyinc  the  latest  labor  sarccff  i 
chinery.  he  is  investing  in  many  improvemeats  «z 
comforts,  he  needs  capital  and  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

You  cannot  find  a  safer,  sorer  and  better  earn 
for  your  funds.  Invested  in  first  mortgage  farm  1 
money  earns  a  liberal  interest  and  the  value  of  yc 
increases  from  year  to  year. 

Write  now  for  our  booklet  containing  a  laige 
exceptional  opportunities. 


CArriAX.  oani   MttJ.tON  not. 


]\{mNE4P01isXRUSr  @MBI]iY- 

Est.     10'3^  FlflH  street  SouUi     E.t. 
18  8  8       ^Biiiineapolis,  Minnesote.        i  •  i* 


fiAILROAD  BONDS 

Not  for  any  extended  period  del 
railroads  have  to  pay  so  muchl 
for  money  as  they  are  paying] 
today.  This  condition  is  reflected} 
by  the  low  price  at  which  the] 
bonds  of  railroads  are  selling. 
Some  of  them  yield  as  high  as] 
6^0.  This  is  the  time  to  buy] 
for  investment. 

Send  for  our  list  of  high 
class  railroad  bonds, 

mSMM  &  GHUWII 

Members  New  York  Stock  Excfaao^ 

71  BROADWAY.  NEW  YOHC 


Busjr  bankers  (!▼«  personal  attention 


to  Inqulrors  tlMy  Icnow  to  bo  ■■riom 
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Mew  Year  Investments 

Some  of  the  best  informed  financiers  and  railroad  men  of  the 
ountry  have  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  year  1911  w^ill 
witness  a  material  falling  off  in  industrial  activity.  If  so,  the  bonds  and 
tXKrks  of  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  enterprises  will,  probably 
►e  adversely  affected  thereby,  thus  making  them  undesirable  invest- 
nents  at  present  prices. 

If  the  industrial  depression  which  has  been  predicted  is  in  store 
or  us,  then  as  railroads  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  manufacturing 
enterprises  for  their  tonnage  a  large  shrinkage  in  railroad  earnings 
nay  reasonably  be  looked  for,  and  the  prices  of  these  securities  wiil 
>robably  be  likewise  adversely  affected. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  persons  having  money  to  invest 
iround  the  first  of  the  year  will  seek  issues  that  oflter  the  greatest  se- 
:urity  coupled  with  the  highest  income  yield. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  by  investors  that  Public  Service 
Corporations,  because  they  furnish  gas,  electric  railway  and  electric 
light  service  which  are  essentials  of  modern  life,  enjoy  greater  sta- 
bility in  earnings  than  do  either  railroads  or  industrial  corporatibns, 
and  their  bonds,  if  carefully  selected,  afford  a  most  satisfactory  medium 
for  investment 

We  are  specialists  in  this  class  of  bonds,  and  as  we  are  not  simply 
bond  merchants  but  own  and  operate  companies,  we  can  offer  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  Public  Service  Corporation  bonds  to  3deld  a  higher 
return  than  those  usually  offered  to  investors. 

The  Companies  whose  bonds  we  offer  are  operated  by  experts 
connected  with  our  organization,  thus  insuring  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical management. 

We  offmr  ikm  foUowing  honda  of  this  cIom  woiih  ottr  highmai  rmeommmndaiion  : 

UNITED  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  First  Col- 
lateral  5%  Bonds,  dne  January  If  1922,  price:  Par  and  Interest,  Netting  5%. 
(Net  earnings  6  times  bond  interest,  and  increased  34%  last  year). 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  UGHT,  HEAT  &  POWER  COMPANY,  First  and  Re- 
fonding  5%  Bonds,  due  August  1, 1920,  price :  94^^  and  Interest,  Netting  5.75%. 
.  (Net  earnings  orer  twice  bond  interest,  and  inoMsed  orer  12%  last  year)^ 

ELMIRA  WATER,  UGHT  &  R.  R.  COMPANY,  First  Consolidated  5% 
Bonds,  doe  September  1, 1956,  price :  95  and  Interest,  Netting  5.30%. 
(Net  earnings  orer  11^  times  bond  interest,  and  increased  orer  15%  last  year).  • 

CITIZENS  GAS  AND  FUEL  COMPANY  OF  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND.,  First 
and  Refunding  5%   Bonds,  due  January   1,  1960,  price:  96  and  Interest, 
Netting  5.25%. 
(Net  earnings  nearly  2^  times  bond  interest,  and  increased  orer  17%  last  year). 

Special  circulars  mailed  upon  request, 

BERTRON,  GRISCOM  &  JENKS 

40  Wan  Street,  Land  Ude  Binldmg, 

N^W  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


It  is  te  y^or  advantag*,  wb«n  writing,  te  savUIn  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Koirfew  of  Kovtows 
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i,»»«t^. 


The  StabiUty 

of  Municipal  Bonds 

^  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  faith,  credit  and 
sovereignty  of  the  people  stand  behind  such  is- 
sues»  and  the  taxes  of  the  people  pay  the  inter- 
est on  them  and  redeem  them  when  due. 
^  They  might  well  be  called  nt§rtgagis  on  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  and  revenues  of 
the  City  that  issues  them. 
4  There  are  several  questions  you  ask  im- 
mediately :  The  amount  of  the  issue?  The 
assessed  valuation  of  the  City?  The  popula- 
tion? The  wealth  and  debt  per  capita?  A 
few  more  questions  of  this  character  and  the 
individual  investor  may  be  able  to  decide  for 
himself. 

^  But  our  responsibility  is  greater.  We  buy 
wholi  isfuis  of  municipal  bonds — we  must 
think  of  our  own  interests ;  and  in  addition  we 
linust  think  of  those  who  purchase  the  bonds. 
4  Consequently  we  never  consider  buying 
an  issue  of  municipal  bonds  until  we  have  satis- 
fied, ourselves  of  its  legality,  of  the  necessity 
for  the  loan,  of  the  ability  of  the  community 
to  pay  the  interest  when  due  and  to  provide 
for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  at  maturity. 
4  And  we  have  so  much  at  stake  that  we 
are  very  hard  to  satisfy, 
fl  We  havet>ne  method — which  we  follow  in- 
variably: We  conduct  an  investigation  which 
covers  every  possible  legal,  political  and  econ- 
omic element  that  can  at  any  time  a£fect  the 
security. 

4  If  after  all  this,  we  decide  to  buy  the  issue, 
we  know  that  the  bonds  are  as  nearly  safe  as 
anything  human  can  be.  Experience  covering 
many  years  and  hundreds  of  issues,  proves  that 
our  judgment  is  sound. 

Writt  Co  tit  siiil  we  will  be  cl«'  to  wtnA  rp« 
complete  infomtiionabout  rtrioot  Inaetof 
Municipal   Bond*  «d4    Public  8ec«tkie«. 


«— ^' 


A .  (3  .  e:dward3 

51  30N3 


m  ST.  LOUIS    MO. 
AT  418  OLIVB  ST. 


ALSO  IN  NEW  YORK 
AT  1  WALL  STREET 


In  Self  Interest 

We  do  not  market  die  bonds  of 

able  companies — Uiying 

sell  them  at  a  profit 

We  offer  bonds  which  aie  a  fini  Kea  ^ 

properties  the  common  stock  of  wlikki 

hold.    To  pay  dividends  on  the  slocks  ia 

Koperties  must  first  meet  al  obfig^ 
\ndL  holders.    It  is  evident  thM 
inlerest,  to  protect  car  iavestmeat  we  ■ 
see  that  tbeie  companies  prupcr. 

We  can  lecommend  the  5  %  Fim  Modp 
Bonds  of  a  Public  Seivice  Corpocalian  «ii 
we  ourselves  investigated*  coolroL 
and  manase.  At  present  paces  A 
yield  6%.  Write  for  dicular  Na  21 
giring  full  particiilais. 

Meikldiam.  &  Dinsmor 

Engineen,  Bankers 
25  BROilD  STREET, 

New  York  Qtj  60 


Approved  Investment 


We  are  merchants 

in  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities, 

buying  at  wholesale, 

selling  at  retail; 

giving  our  customers 

the  benefit  of  our  experience 

in  exchange  for  a 

moderate  and  reasonable  profit. 

Ma>r  we  send  you 

our  investment  information, 

so  that  when  you  have 

surplus  funds  for  investment, 

you  will  call  on  us 

to  compete  with  other  dealers, 

and  therefore  know 

you  are  obtaining 

lowest  prices  on  standard  goods? 


J.  H.  FERTIG 

20  Broad  Street,  New  Yofi  Ckf 


Buajr  iNmkMv  gky  pcrtonal  Attention  to  ln««lron  tkoy  know  to  too  aorlovt 
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Investment  Advice 

In  bond  buying,  Inore  than  in  most  other  affairs  of  life,  it  is  true  that 
one  finds  it  profitable  as  well  as  convenient  to  benefit  by  the  advice  of  others. 
First:  Select  a  banking  house  that  has  been  a  successful  dealer  in  bonds  for 
many  years  past;  whose  experts  know  the  history  of  bonds,  West  as  well 
as  East,  railroad  as  well  as  industrial,  high  )deld  as  well  as  low  yield — in 
short,  a  banking  institution  like  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  whose  experience  in  handling  its  capital  of  $5,000,000,  surplus  of 
$18,000,000,  and  deposits  of  over  $100,000,000  is  substantial  witness  to 
its  success  which  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  bond  field. 
Second:  Lay  your  own  position  before  such  bankers  fn/u//.  They  can  then 
determine  what  phases  of  their  experience  can  be  of  most  benefit  to  you. 
The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  reported  and  advised 
upon  a  midtitude  of  problems  just  like  yours  through-  its  established  and 
efficient  investment  organization. 

Our  LIST  OF  BONDS  WITH  DEMONSTRATED  VALUE  winch  is 
mailed  on  request,  reflects  many  years  of  experience.  In  addition,  we  will 
gladly  select  its  opportunities  bc»t  suited  to  your  requirements. 

Guaranty  Trust  0>mpany 

of  New  York 


28  Urn— ma  StrMt,  New  York 
Srmc*  OfKem:  Fifth  Atmum  ukI  43rd  SItmI. Nmr  York.    33 
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5   Important    Points    For    You 
To  Consider  As  An  Investor 

Before  tnTestfaur  your  money  in  any  security,  you  should  carefUUy  consider  these 
I  poiBts  In  regard  to  it: 

l^n  waw  pruMipal  be  seeore?  Will  the  etfnmgs  be  staple? 

Win  tb«i»eome  return  be  safe  aDd  fair?         Can  tiie  security  be  sold  at  anr  time ? 

WiO  the  inTeatment  increase  in  marlcet  Tahie  ? 
W<*«l(i  not  MtiArtofy  answcn  to  these  quotiaiM  ooaviace  you  of  the  doirabilily  of  any  invertment,  ope* 
y  wbco  it  ii  wcomaeaded  by  banker*  who  have  a  firit  baacl  knowledse  of  ita  inlriiuic  wcnh  > 
V  a  d»af>oM«fa  iareMigaliao  ana  %rilh  a  fuU  iuMwledge  of  ill  ialruiM  worth,  we  bought  outright 

7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

ae  of  the  lafgcal  and  oaoit  sucoorful  companiet  in  the  United  Slalet — OBanufacturen  of  four  tteplc  line*  of 
Ja  foff  wfasch  theve  ii  a  larte  aad  atesdily  increating  demanii. 
FolowiBC  ia  how  ihia  inveatacal  anawert  the  five  quertiont: 
anifcr  of  Principal:  There  ia  oo  bonded  indeblednea  and  the  iireferied  alock  ia  aecuied  by  aaaeta 

larpely  in  eiceaa  of  the  S3.5OO.O0O  preferred  alock. 
ibiBiT  of  fianuBgat  The  26tti  oonaecoHve  quartetly  prrferred  cfividend  waa paid  Nov.  I,  1910.    Earo- 

iaca  for  paal  mx  yean  have  averaged  over  three  timea  the  ptcfened  <fividendt  and  for  the  fiacal 

year  ended  May  f .  1910.  were  $640. 195.04. 
oae«  Ratormt  We  are  aelkttg  ihia  prefeired  alock  at  $100  per  dure,  accomolaled  dhrideada  added. 

vndi  a  10%  bonoa  of  common  alock  yielcfing  7.3%  r  n  the  inveatncnt 
efctftnfaatesrc  Original  iaieea  of  pr^erved  and  connon  ttocb  are  liated  on  the  Qiicsgo  Slock  Exchange 

wbcR  tliia  new  iHoe  ia  lo  be  liated. 
ipijciartw  fca  VabM  x  The  ^bankaH  aad  financial  concfition  of  the  company  ia  excellent  aad  the  man- 

acenesl  aUc  and  ittiiiint.    With  eanunfi  largely  in  eiKeaa  of  <kvidead  chargea.  iheae  dmiea.  aa  they 

bBLnmebrMar  known,  oaay  reaaonslj|j>  be  opected  to  aeO  mom  m  acooid  with  thdr  inlrinac  wofth. 
W«  feoommend  dria  prelened  aloclc  aa  aultable  lor  t>oth  tha  terse  and  smell  Investor.'  Our  recommendatloa  ia 
ed  upea  our  own  latiwie  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  ComtMoy's  affairs  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
ForfoD  partknlais  wrila  direct  to  tiie  New  York  office  for  Circular  226.  or  call  personallr  at  our  nearest  office. 


George  H.  Burr  &  Com- 
pany do  a  general  bank- 
tng  business,  specializing 
in  the  securities  of  cor- 
porations whose  fiscal 
agents  they  are.  Bonds, 
Preferred  Stocks  and 
Short  Term  Notes 
offered  for  sale  by  them 
are  owned  outright,  hav- 
ing been  purchased  after 
the  most  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  intrin- 
sic tvorth.  They  have  of- 
fices in  the  principal  cities 
and  are  knoivn  to  banks 
and  investors  through- 
out the  United  States. 


George  He  Burr  &  COe 


r  WALL  STREET 

BOsrroN 


CHICAGO 


BANKERS 

PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS 


NEW  YORK  cmr 

KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Bank  and  insurance  company  officials,  trustees,  lawyers,  and 

private  investors,  have  personaDj  invettigaied  die  physical  fealores,  tike  kgaBlji 
all  points  pertaining  to  tlie  security  of  tlie 

County  of  Weld,  Colo.,  Municipal  Water  6's| 

(GREELEY-POUDRE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT) 

Price  to  Yield  6  Per  Cent. 

Without  exception  they  pronounce  these  bonds  exetilentlr  secured  municipal  obligations  pmyaUm  scriafiy 
by  direct  taxation  and  first  tax  Hens  on  the  finest  body  of  arable  land  in  Colorado.      Their  at  ~ 

are  backed  by  purchases  of  these  bonds  in  large  quantities  bought  because  of  the  mxcmiimtt 

thm  attractivm  ratm  of  intmrmat,  6%,  and  strongest  probability  of  mnhanemmoni  in  markmi  ^riem. 

Unqnettionably  som*  of  these  gentlemen  are  known   to   you.    If  yoa 
inTettment  or  the  increase  of  your  income  through  the  exchange  of  your  low 
for  higher  rate  bonds  and  will  let  us  know  the  amount  of  your  iuTestment  we  will  be 
to  fuy^h  you  the  personal  and  unbiased  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  regarding  tbeee  •< 
We  have  the  court  decree*  legal  opinions,  engineers*  reports,  full  descriptions,  etc^  %rbick 
will  seod  upon  request. 

We  rKommend  these  bond»  in  the  stroFieent  terms,  and  our  r«comni«ndHliDa  Ls  based  upon  a  su 
eirperlmpc  of  over  thirty  yenra.     Send  for  Circular  A  County  of  Wc^ld  Bofids. 

FARSON,  SON  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 

Mtmbmr  NmW  York  Stock  Exehanf* 

NEW  YORK:  21  Broad  5t.  CHICAGO;  Firmt  Nat.  Bank  Btav^J 

W«  luT«  on  biiAd  t^TeraJ  odd  Xot»  of  sesio^tied   nunicipal  IrrtrotiDD   diitrict  bondi  »t  prices  to  p«7  5^   l»  5^  i%'  | 


BY  our  plan  of  selling 
bonds  on  monthly  pay- 
ments we  offer  small  in- 
vestors an  unusual  opportu- 
nity of  investing  money 
safely.  By  thi  s  plan  you  can 
pay  for  the  bonds  quicker 
than  you  can  save  their  cost. 
Let  us  explain  our  plan  of 
selling  bonds  on  monthly 
payments. 

Our  Free  Booklet 

^<How  tQ  Buy  Bonds  on  the  Initillmenc 
Plan/'  givci  compktc  informadon.  Wc 
wiU  glldljr  iTull  ^ou  1  copy  on  Tcquau 

Wt  nrm  ««tHck  vnrr  IwftJ  tliat  wi  tttfff  for  hI« 

OTIS  &  HOUGH 

lXVBSTMK?*fT    UANKBRH 
CUKVKI^AJfO,  OHIO 


=*!" 


READ  THIS ! 


^1    cv 


^ 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
on  money  when  the  securitj* 
is  a  first  mortgage  on  a  steam 
railroad— which  we  arc  ofifering 
our  clients.  WRITE  FOR 
circular  "RAILROAD 
BONDS"  giving  Ml  descrip- 
tion of  the  issue,  which  b 
TAX  EXEMPT  in  PENN^ 
SYLVAXIA,  LEGAL  for  SAV- 
INGS BANKS  in  MAINE. 
and  a  good  income•in^'estmenl 
anywhere* 

Rudolph  Kleybolte  Company  Inc, 

investment  Bonds 

114  U  StD*  SL  115  Bfmiwmt  IS  L  4d  St 

CHICAGO  K£W  TORIC  CfTY  CI 


^ 


Biujr  bankers  slve  personal  attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  be  serious    ^17* 
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For  January  Investment 


1 E  attention  of  those  contemplating  investments  during  the  January  period 

invited  to  our  present  offering,  the  unsold  portions  of  two  especially  attrac- 

^ues  of  First  Mortgage  Traction  Bonds,  secured  by  properties  which  have 

n  operation  for  a  period  of  years  and  have  a  well  demonstrated  earning  value. 

^est  Penn  Traction  Company 

First  Mortgage  5%  Gold  Bonds 
Tax  Free  in  Pennsylvania 

June  1,  191».  Due  June  1,  196».  DenomiiHitions  $!•••  and  $5M 

Resisterable  as  to  principal. 

lis  company  furnishes  transportation,  electric  light  and  power  in  over  fifty  mimic^)alities 
Connellsville  Coke  Region,  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  operates  over  157  miles  of  track. 
Acfaises  extend  for  990  years.    Its  service  is  practically  exclusive. 

1909  its  earnings  were  at  the  rate  of  $8,428  per  mile  of  track  operated,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
;  earnings  per  mfle  of  track  of  the  steam  railroads  in  the  Umted  States  for  the  same  period,  which  were 
^lO^OO.  The  earnings  for  the  property  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1910,  were  at  the  rate  of  99312 
e  of  track  c^rated,  or  an  increase  of  approximatdy  103%  over  the  year  ending  December  31,  1909. 


Western  New  York  & 
ennsylvania  Ti:atction  Company 

First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  5%  Gold  Bonds 
Tax  Free  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

i  December  1,  19#6.  Denomination  $!•••.  Due  January  1.  1^57 

Callable  at  li5  and  interest  prior  to  January  1,  1912: 
Thereafter  at  lit  and  interest 

bis  company  operates  about  98  miles  of  electric  traction  property  connecting  Bolivar,  dean  and  Sala- 
,  N.  Y.,  and  Bradfotxl,  Pa.  Tliese  1x>nds  were  issued  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  New  York 
ftoard  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  They  are  a  first  mortgage  subject  to  only  $300,000  divisional  liens 
are  being  retired  through  their  respective  sinking  funds. 

be  boadholden  are  protected  in  this  investment  by  a  wide  margin  of  equity,  approximately  $1,000^000 
ind  above  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  having  been  invested  in  the  property  by  the  stockholders.  The 
1  debt  is  less  than  $24,000  per  mile.  The  company's  franchise  rights  are  practically  perpetual  and  its 
J  is  in  effect  exclusive. 


We  Shan  be  pleased  to  send  descrlotive  circulers  and  farther  details  concerning  the  two 

^  >nbUcatioaa,**The$lM  Bond.**  and  ^ulck 

upon  request.     Address  Department  D 


above  offerinas  upon  application.  Our  recent  publications,  **The  $1M  Bond,**  and  ^uick 
Assets  for  Business  Flnas,'*  will  l>e  famished  ui  *"  


S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK      PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

«latkHialBankBldff.        37WallStreet         Real  Betite  Trust  Blda.        Kohn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  IoGm  IS  Goosreaa  St. 


It  Is  to  jroor  adTaaUice,  when  writing  to  ezplain  that  you  are  areader  of  the  Kevlew  of  Kevlews 
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How  Much  Did 
You  Save  in  IQIO? 

YOU  need  not  apologize 
for  making  this  your  New 
Year's  thought  The  de- 
sire for  wealth  has  been  a 
mighty  force  in  the  world's 
progress  and  the  road  to 
wealth  always  starts  at  the 
point  where  a  man  begins  to 
save.  Do  you  know  about 
our  method  of  saving? 

You  can  invest  $10.,  $20., 
$30. — any  amount  per  month 
in  our  Mortgage  Certificates 
or  we  can  give  you  a  paid 
up  certificate  for  $200.,  $500., 
$1,000.  or  $5,000.  if  you  have 
the  cash  already  saved. 

Your  money  earns  45i% 
interest  from  the  day  that 
we  receive  it  The  security 
behind  your  savings  will  be 
first  mortgages  on  New  York 
City  real  estate  and  the  return 
of  your  principal  and  interest 
is  guaranteed  to  you  by  a 
Company  that  has  invested 
$400,000,000.  for  its  clients 
without  one  of  them  ever 
losing  a  dollar. 

Be  wise  and  aend  poatal 
card  or  the  coapon  for  com- 
pete information. 


OfTiE  GUARANTEE 
TTIUST  C9 

176  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

I  am  considering  Investing  $ 

Kindly  send  me  {Munphlet  and   inibmiitfon. 

Name  -»«««.. _^_ 

Address 


l^l^uMMiStMBrooklja      350FaltoBSt..J«mafe^ 


Pacific  Northwe 
Securities 

/^UR  operations  are  confined  to  the 
^^  chase  and  sale  for  ourownaccoii 
municipal  and  corporation  bonds  i 
originate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

The  individuals  comprisinsr  our  compuiy  vt 
of  lon^  experience  and  established  reputatioc 
financial  ajffairs  of  this  part  pf -the  country     ' 

We  have  at  hand  informatioa 
Pacific  Nortliwest,  its  history,  retUMw^,^^ 
ment  and  people  which  nootlitf'liQad  boose, 
or  west,  has  or  can  obtain ;  intnpiin  w 
through  years  of  residence  in  this  COWMnitT.  \ 
contact  with  its  people  and  intfaMI  cor'' 
with  their  financial  affairs. 

This^  information  is  supplemented,  by  the  I 
searching  investigation  of  each  issue  before  pod 

We  court  the  fullest  mvestigation  of  oorsec^ 
and  ourselves. 

WriUfor  BookUt  ''IT' 
••  Pacific  Northwest  Scatrilmr 

t"^l?;i^  J.  E.  Patrick.  Manager  ^ 

DAVIS   &  STRUVE  BOND  Ca 
700  Second  Avenucw 


I 


''Road  Taxes"  Pay 
More  Than  5% 
To  You 

One  of  the  few  really  safe  ways « 
obtain  more  than  4%  on  yoa 
money  is  to  buy  County  bonds-^ 
Especially  when  the  County's  entire  dd 
is  only  $102,500  — against  more  ^ 
$4,500,000  valuation,  assessed  at  \^^ 
40%  of  the  real  value  — 

And  when  that  County  has  a  popnl»t< 
of  over  20,000 — not  including  a  citT'j 
over  30,000— and  has  never  drfawf^ 
or  delayed  In  the  payment  of  any  of  rt 
obligations. 

Send  for  partkokn  of  Coaly ''l^'' 
bonds  thit  aofwor  the  above 
and  dm  yieU  more  tbu5%  OB 
also  oar  booklet  ''Econoniy  and 

W.  N.  COLER  &  COMPANT 
Investment  Bankers 
43  Cedar  Street  New  York 

EsteblialMd  1S78 


Busy  bankars  gkv  pcrtonal  Attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  bo  Mrions 
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THIS  advertisement — the  first  I  have 
written  for  Review  of  Reviews — is 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
interest  in  speculative  or  high-finance 
securities,  but  who  are  interested  in  in- 
vesting their  money  in  established  and 
honestly  managed  dividend-paying  manu- 
fact|iring  companies  in  New  England. 

NEW  ENGLAND  stands  for  consenra- 
tisixiy  sound  morals  and  solid  princi- 
ples of  doing  business.    Its  iveaith 
and  prosperity  are  bound  up  in  its  suc- 
cessful and  constantly  expanding  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Stocks  of  these  companiea  have  proved  and  are  today  one  of  tiie  safest  and  best 
opporUmities  for  investing  money  particularly  for  those  who  have  had  the  foresight  to 
Imy  tfaem  when  they  were  originally  issued. 

These  stocks  when  so  purchased  return  the  holder  not  only  six  per  cent,  and  often 
moret  but  a  portion  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country  through  the 
rise  in  market  value  from  jrear  to  year. 

The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  New  England's  best  msmufacturing  stocks,  the 
par  value  or  origkial  cost  per  share,  annual  dividend,  and  present  approximate  selling 
price  and  interest  return. 

'    •  •       --■■--—'       TWJtl 
^NMi  Hat 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Oonn. 
Amoskeag  M^.  Co.,  BAanchester,  N.  H. 
Landers,  Praiy  dt  Claik,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Yale  ft  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamfocd,  Conn. 
Lawton  lulills,  Plainfield,  Conn. 
Gofham  Iflg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (Preferred) 


12% 
7% 


Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (Convertible  Pref.)  100.  7%  110. 


The  grelit  difficulty  with  the  average  in« 
vestor  is  how  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
best  stocks  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  them. 

I  am  a  specialist  in  the  best  dividend- 
pacing  New  Rngland  manufacturing  stocks. 
The  man  or  woman  with  <me  hundred  dol- 
lars to  invest  has  just  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  one  with  ten  thousand.  It  makes  no 
difierence  where  you  live,  you  can  do  busi- 
ness with  me  by  mail  to  your  entire  satis- 
faction. Plom  small  beginnings,  five  years 
ago,  I  have  built  up  one  of  the  largest  busi- 
nesses of  selling  by  mail  high-gmde  invest- 
ment securities  to  small  investors. 


Two  of  the  best  New  Rngland  manufac- 
turing stocks  to  be  bought  today,  in  my 
judgment,  are  as  f  olkiws : 

ThcUnisesI 

?%^ 

The  Uawooo  BCllls  an  iMsed  to  the  Uaited 
States  Wanted  Company,  one  of  the  lariest  and 
most  proeperooe  textile  nuuinfiwtiuiaff  companiee 
in  New  Bnfflend.  Preeent  price  $110  a  ataare,  to 
net  6.36%.    Send  for  Orcnlar  A. 

The  Id 

7%( 

This  old-estsblishod  compsnr  shows  remark- 
able earnin  rs.  The  convertible  festnre  of  this  stock 
is  verr  valuable.  Present  price  $110  a  share,  to  net 
6.36%.    Send  for  Circular  B. 


>  Cs.,el  SpffS|(Bna,  I 


If  TM  MVE  TIM,11JN,  M  $10,(N  TV  ItlVEST.  W  mTTBT  WKg  TWI  UVE-WBTE  K  TWr. 


THOMAS  G.  PERKIP^S 


20  CONNBCnCUT   MUTUAL    BUILDING 
HARTFORD.  CONN..  U.  8.  A. 


NieONPOIUTEO 


It  Is  (a  your  aAvaaiaca, 


wriOac  f  a¥plaln  that  you  an  a  raador  of  thm  KotIow  of  Boirlows 
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Investors 


bought  all  of  the  bonds  of 
the  issue  advertised  by  us 
in  these  columns  for  Octo- 
ber, in  amounts  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $15,000 

Banks  and  Investors 

bought,  during  October 
and  November,  over  half  a 
million  dollars  of  the  bond 
issue  advertised  below: 

Bonds 

of  THE 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 

of  the 

New  Steel  City— Gary,  Indiana 

OenonliMUoa  $500  •nd  $1000 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
already  expended  $60,000,000  here.  It  has 
authOTzed  twice  that  amount.  The  plant, 
when  finished,  will  be  the  greatest  steel 
works  in   the  world. 

The  twenty-eight  miles  of  the  electric 
railway  also  reach  Hanmiond,  ToUetston, 
Indiana  Harbor,  and  East  Chicago, — total 
population  served  121,500.  Connection  is 
made  with  Chicago  lines. 

1.  Coflservative  restrictions  of  mortfafe 

2.  Favorable  Iraflchise  sitoation 

3.  Proximity  to  Cliicago 

4.  Rapid  srowtli  of  popnlttion 

5.  Large  and  increasinj^eamin]^  capacity 

6.  Satisfactory  Sinking  Fund 

7.  High  Interest  Rate 

Write  for  our  detailed  circular  giving  itk-rease  of 
earnings  month  by  month,  approval  of  the  bond  issue 
by  eminent  lawyers,  and  full  particulars  of  this  invest' 
ment  opportunity, 

Lawrence  Barnum  &  Co. 


Philadelphia 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Bankers 


27  Pine  Street 

New  York 


3 


Increased  Income 
Principal  Secured 

The  present  is  an  especially  oppor- 
tune time  to  secure  investmento  of 
an  established  character  whicK  wl 
3rielcl  from 

5  to  6%  Income 

These  secuxitiea  are  available  in  «r 
amounts  from  $100  upward. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  fumiskiB- 
formation  and  submit  offerings  (a 
request 

Bankers 
25  Pine  Street  NewYs^ 


1S9S— 19n 


JohnMuirSi(a 

Specialists  hi 

Odd  Lots 

Of  Stock 


We  issue  a  bocridet  outUriDC 
a  plan  for  bujring  stods  for 
an  initial  deposit  and  moaCUy 
pasonents  thereafter  until  the 
stock  is  paid  for  or  aold. 


Send  far  CbeJar  SS'^ 
'ODD  LOT  iNVESTBiSm: " 


Members  New  Yoiic  Stock  Exdune* 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOM 


Busjr  iMUikers  slve  personal  attention  to  Inqnlren  they  know  to  be  aerloiM 
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ISTABUSHED  STOCKS  FOR  INVESTMENT 

During  the  quarter  centiuy  past,  we  have  made  a  business  of 
putting  our  money  into  dividend  paying  stocks  of  established 
enterprises.  Our  regular  clients  get  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 
We  illustrate  by  our  present  offering  of  the  12%  stock  of  the 

liERIGAN  ROIitNS  MHi  GOMPANY  If  MMfHetowR  aRd  ZaflesvHIep  OMe 

A   TWENTY   YEARS'   SUCCESS 

€|  A  year  aso  we  poKkMed  $l,3(X>,000  of  tkk  AKk  at  $200  a  thwe.  h  b  now  teObg  k 
&  opea  maikel  at  aroond  $250  a  shave.  It  pays  12  per  cent  dmdenk.  h  1909,  tke 
Company  paid  100  per  ceat  extra»  and  33  per  cent  extra  in  1906. 

IWe  fecooMBend  tkit  stock  to  oui  cfical%  because  the  G>mpany  is  coostnicting  a  lan^  aew 
■tla^tripfe  its  prssenl  capacity;  akkoaih  even  the  present  capachj  of  ooe-tknd  die 
total  is  eaning  aboat  twice  cnoii^  to  |My  the  ful  dividend  on  all  stock  that  will  be  tssesd 
wWin  the  eaike  plant  comm  iaio  eperaboe, 

«  We  believe  that  the  fiat  ycai*f  b«MS  wkh  die  foH  pladt  wl  show  eaonap  of  tkv«e 
^  the  12  per  cent  dmdend. 


ffiU  /or  am  dicutaf  i/  *  *ln9e$imud  FacU  *^  and /or  irformaihn  mgmdhg  oar  oMre  Ibt  c/  iiJMftinwf  ttfch 

W.  E.  HUTTON  &  CO. 

iret  NiOioonl  Bank  Bnfl^iit CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

2S  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


rime-Tested  6%  Investments 

We  c^er  to  investors  a  form  of  security  that  has  been 
tested  and  tried  for  years — sl  form  of  security  which  not 
only  furnishes  definite  safety  of  principal,  but  the  maximiun 
interest  rate  as  well — First  R«il  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds 
based  on  selected,  income  producing  pn^rties  in  the  heart 
of  Chicago's  business  and  residential  distncts. 

We  have  beea  iMUkdHng  this  fona  the  estate — the   real    estate   backs 

of    sectirity    for    twenty-etsht   Tean.  them  op. 

Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  by  any  A    POUCY   OP    TITLE  INSUR- 

client  in  deiUngwHh  us.  ANCE  iaaacd  by  a    Title  and   Tresi 

Oursccuritiesareaneon«jrv«tivdy  iftS?^JL4£^^  *^  ^"^  ***  ** 

placed,    as    the    foflowing    facts    will  *  t?JS**^S!E|-   .^^.r^tiv.    ^  «w 

lub^uitkae:  _,  TfeL  ^?2^3  cooserv^ve,  6»  se- 

i-niT.  j^  pjj^  Mortgage  Bonds  in  dmomi- 

The  value  ol  the  property,  which  is  natioos  at  $l(JtK   $500  and  $1.0CO  are 

selected  with   extreme  care,   in   each  purchased  only  after  a  thorou^.  rigid, 

case  is  from   two  to   five   times  the  careful  examination.     We  reoofltttnena 

amount  of  the  loan.     The  bonds  are  them  to  investors  in  the  hic^est 

the  direct  obligation  of  the  owners  of  terms. 

Write  us  today,  giving  in  a  general  way  what  your  investment 

needs  are — the  amount  you  have  to  invest — ^and  we  will  at  once 

fk,  mail  vou  a  special  list  of  these    high-grade    securities,  together 

!<  with  detailed  information  regarding  each.  Ask  for  CirciiUr  No.  174. 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  inc. 

MORTGAGE  AND  BOND  BANKERS 
» •!  S.  W.  SCnMM  ft  Ce.    (Established  1882)  (12)  Straus  Building,  Chicago 
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We  offer  to  Investors 

RKLBTAreGOLDNOTB 
$500  DPIOMINATION 

Pajring  Five  and  Six  Per  Cent  Net 

Secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  a  q;>ecific 
parcel  of  impcovecl  real  estate. 

These  notes  furnish  a  sound  and  most  con- 
venient form  of  investment. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES; 

Not  affected  by  change  in  financial  con- 
ditions. 

Based  OQ  realty  of  undoubted  stability  and 
value. 

They  are  the  direct  obligation  of  the  owner 
of  the  property. 

The  mortgage  securing  these  notes  requires 
that  a  specified  number  be  paid  on  an  agreed 
date  each  year;  therefore  the  original  loan  is 
materially  reduced  annually  and  the  margin  of 
security  correspondingly  increased. 

These  notes  bear  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
consistent  with  safety  and  business  prudence. 

Notea  have  semi-annual  interest  coupons 
attached,  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Gxnpany.  All  papers  pertaining  to 
the  loans  prepared  by  this  company. 

Titles  approved  by  our  G>unsel. 

The  Mercantile  Trust  Gxnpany  attends  to 
the  collection  and  remitting  of  all  payments  of 
both  principal  and  interest  without  any  expense 
or  trouble  to  the  investor.  Non-residents  can 
coDect  coupons  through  their  local  bank. 

We  have  solJ  real  estate  notes  to  investors 
in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Price,  Par  and  accrued  interest 

Correspondence  invited.  Detail  circulars 
mailed  on  application. 

Mercantile  Trust  G>mpany 

Capital   and   Surplus  Nine 
and  a  Half  Million  Dollars 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 
Sth  and  Locust  Streets      St  Louis,  Mo. 


Municipal  Bondi 

Are  the  Safest 

\K->.ii'A:^c  they  are  the  oblignLion^  ot  Mmsk^ata^ 
:Liiii  \ini  payable  from  tftxe*.  The  MslbetiiAri 
{ntcrest  ynu  can  obt^dn  with  the  higher  A^^i 
from  MunJctpat  Bonds 

Yielding  from  4}  2  to  6^  '^ 

We  Own  and  Offer^  *^ubjcct  to  pxifx  sk  I 
tliaii^e  in  price,  the  foUowing  Mumcipki  BopOs,* 
Recommend  Lhem  a^  s^c^  destnaisle  ut¥ 

N.<n>ii  \^  \nv,  . .  STi  -  -      ^ 

l4.0i!K]l  *  ..  No.  Cw-  &% 

41,0<H>  Sii».j    *  m:^,;^.  Met 

ilAJt  rrw> 5i*o 

lri,(1iK)  canyon  Co..  Id.  . . ,  ,  5% 

2.'p.0(h)  ij^oKvlPw.  The......  a% 

1  ft  .01 1 1 1  E  niniot  l£  vUl  e    Id. . . .  S% 

■r, 7 . <  Nj<  M  n t taR^  O rove,  OrtK .  5 % 

:;ii,<n:m  W&llowa  Co..  Ore... ,  5*7% 

-.OM'Ht  ywk  iJKy.  VU  .....  e%  ^mum         iM 

^ru.i:Hi[i  Uimln.  Wyo. .    0%  W^ilr         %M 

4r,AhUt  Va.h\  i>tif.. e%  IttaUr         U 

Further  d  eta  lis  of  the  above  off  mug*  «91 
furnii^hed  on  request.  We  shal!  be  pftatsedibii 
nmil  our  regular  lists  describing  other  vmm  i 
Munidpiil  Bond  Securities.  { 

ULEN  &  CO..  Bankers 

FinI  National  Buik  Build  ins  CHCllfl 


I    i. 


©II2Z  m^Ei  Gmi, 


I  he  most  desirable  feature  oi 
our  certificates  is  the  fact  tha! 
they  are  secured  by  First  Moit- 
Images  on  Salt  Laic  Real  EatMc 
which  are  turned  over  to  the 
iavestor,  thus  aflording  him  b* 
surance  of  safety  for  his  fund» 
independently  of  any  Bnandal 
institution.  They  are  also  guar^ 
anteed  by  this  company,  b*^ 
per  annum,  payable  monthly. 
quarterly   or  se mi-annual iy. 

Write  for  Booklet  "R," 

Capital  and  Surptas  $400,000.00. 


m.m(m;MSi''^^^^i 


Busy  bankers  (Ive  personal  attention  to  Inqolrers  they  know  to  bo  Mrtoas     (V 
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lere  is  an  investment  for  you — with  savings  bank  privileges, 
30%  more  profitable.  It  will  help  you  keep  your  New  Year's 
ney-saving  Resolution.  No  offering  on  the  market  today  has 
nany  conveniences  and  safeguards  as 

("^  M.  C.  Trust  Certificates 


With  These 
Five  Important 
Investment 
Features 


1 — $100  Denominatioiu. 
2 — Maturity  at  Optioii. 
3—5%  Interest. 
4— Threefold  Security. 
S— $1,000,000  Guarantee. 


le  security  back  of  M.  C.  Tnist  Certificates  is  this: 


[anaCactnrer  A  sells  i,ooo  yards  of  doth  to 
liant  B,  who  agrees  to  pay  for  it  sixty  days 
date  (a  trade  custom).  A  assigns  the  owner- 
d£  that  bill  to  us  and  agrees  to  pay  the  account 
fil{  if  B  doesn't.  Then  we  satisfy  ourselves 
A  and  B  are  each  able  to  pay  the  bill  and  add 
>WQ  guarantee — a  threefold  security. 

/e  assign  such  bills  to  the  New  York  Trust 
paoy.  They  attest  on  the  face  of  each  $ioo 
ificate  we  issue  that  they  hold  $120  worth  of 
as  security  for  you.  As  the  merchants  pay 
!  triply  secured  bilb,  the  cash  goes  to  the  Trust 
pany.  The  New  York  Trust  Company  always 
s  $120  in  accpunti  receivable,  or  the  cash,  for 
y  $100  certificate  issued. 

Ills  really  is  the  oldest  security  loiown. 
re  stocJa  and  bonds  were  invented,  men  were 
Ing  money  on  sales.  Modem  banking  and  in- 
nent  grew  out  of  that  practice. 

^anks  in  this  country  have  invested  more 
I  $50,000,000  with  us  in  the  last  ten 
rs  without  loss  of  a  dollar  of  principal  or 
rest. 

lere  are  the  conveniences  that  have  made  ours 
^orite  investment  with  banks. 

.  M.C  Trust  Certificates  are  issued  In  mul- 
ls of  $100.  You  can  become  an  investor  with 
S  instead  of  waiting  until  you  accumulate  a 
90,  and  still  share  in  the  same  security  and 
fne  o£Fered  the  large  investor. 

\.  You  control  the  nuiturity.  Small  amounts 
payable  x)n  demand.  Large  ones  at  dates  speci- 
by  you  at  the  time  of  purchase,  from  thirty 
s  to  one  year. 


You  don't  have  to  wait  years  to  get  your  money 
back,  or  sell  your  security,  as  you  would  a  bond, 
and  take  a  k)6s  if  the  market  is  not  quite  right. 

3.  5%  interest  to  paid  from  the  day  you  in- 
vest, not  in  fixed  periods  as  on  bonds  or  in  savings 
banlm. 

While  you  can  sometimes  buy  good  bonds  to 
yield  5%  or  more,  at  other  times,  they  won't  yield 
more  than  3!^%.  Our  rate  is  always  5%,  regard- 
less of  the  stock  market. 

4.  The  security,  consisting  of  these  accounts 
receivable,  becomes  cash  automatically  day  by  day 
as  big  respondble  wholesalers  pay  their  bills  for 
goods.  You  do  not  have  to  foreclose  and  force  the 
sale  of  your  security  as  you  might  in  the  case  of 
real  estate,  etc.,  under  a  bond  or  mortgage. 

5.  We  not  only  recommend  our  certificates 
—we  absolutely  guarantee  them  with  every 
dollar  of  our  million  dollar  capital.  This  b  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  broker  who  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  the  repayment  of  your 
principal. 

Write  fbr  our  Monthly  Magazine, 
''WORiONa  DOLLARS'' 


2S9  Broadwar. 
ll«vT«i,N.T. 


mUFACTURERS  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

299  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  not  an  investor,  it 
may  suggest  a  way  to  become 
one.     It  tells  how  others 
save.    It  keeps  you  in-  ^^  Gkntlemrn: 
formed  on  investment   ^r  Please  send  me  copiet 

matters.    It's  free.     ^  ^^  y^"*"  bookleis. 
Write,  call   or 
telephone —   ^  Si^ntd, 
only   do   it 
today.  ^  Occupation 


Address 


It  is  t«  jr^ur  a4T«Q(«s«.  wben  writing,  to  •xplain  tluii  y^u  m  *  reader  of  the  Be  view  of  Be  views 
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Question— IVhy  can't  I  do 
with  my  money  what  the 
bank  does  with  it  —  and 
make  the  difference? 

Answer — You  can;  and  the 
Scandinavian  -  Am£rican 
Bank  in  Seattle  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  do  it. 

Now  what  does  the  bank  do  with  money  ?  For 
instance  the  bank  buys  bonds.  Yet  the  inexpe- 
nVnced  investor  might  buy  bonds  and  still  do  with 
his  money  what  the  oank  would  not  do  with  it. 

For  instance  again: — The  bank  lends  money  on 
Real  Estate.  The  inexperienced  investor  (or  the 
distant  one)  might  lend  money  on  Real  Estate  or 
buy  First  Mortgages  and—utterly  fail  to  protect  his 
own  interests  as  the  bank  protects  them. 

With  resources  exceeding  $11,000,000,  The  Scan- 
dinavian-American Bank  in  Seattle  (established 
1892)  has  savings  deposits  as  laige  in  proportion  to 
population  as  any  of  the  $100,000,000  savings  banks 
in  New  York. 

Considering  the  much  greater  age  of  the  New 
York  banks,  the  long  established  habit  of  depositing 
in  them  and  the  fact  that  owners  of  small  sums  may 
more  easily  find  good  investments  in  Seattle  this 
becomes  a  really  fine  tribute  from  the  bank's  home 
people. 

The  Scandinavian  -  American  Bank  does  no 
brokerage  business.  Nor  is  it  in  the  usual  sense  a 
dealer  in  securities. 

You  may  buy  bonds  here.  You  may  buy  mort- 
gages here.  But  you  can  not  buy  anything  here 
that  has  not  already  been  examined,  approv^  and 
bought  for  the  investment  of  the  bank^  funds;  the 
securities  that  are  legally  authorized  and  recom- 
mended for  the  investment  of  savings  deposits. 

Seattle  Improvement  Bonds  bear  6%  and  7%  in- 
terest and  may  be  had  in  amounts  of  $100  or  mul- 
tiples thereof. 

First  Mortgages  on  Seattle  Improved  Real  Estate 
yield  as  high  as  7%  net  to  the  investor;  amounts 
from  a  few  nundreds  to  many  thousands. 

Banks  and  insurance  companies  as  well  as  the  in- 
vestor of  even  as  little  as  $100  will  find  advantage 
in  writing  for  lists  and  particulars. 


Scandinavian-American  Bank 

Seattle,  Washingtmi 


$100,000 
!0> 


Farm  Mortgage 
Bonds 

Security 


bond  issue. 


•sccnaot  fum  land 
worth  ly^    timai 


Guaranteed  »v  •»*•'•- 

•■^^^^^^^^■■■■^■^1^^  ni0nt  oy  cor- 
poration having  aateti  of  trrm  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Interest  and  principal  paymbte  acmt- 
annnally  at  the 

First  Trust   and  Savtnss   Bank, 
Chicago,  Trostee. 
A    short    tims    invsstment    sntebl* 
for  banks. 

R.CKittel&Ca 

BANKERS 

184  LA  SALLE  STREET  CHICAGO 


SELLING  BONDS 
IN  RUSSIA 

Two  bankers  of  life-long  ex- 
perience called  at  the  Financial 
Directory  office  last  month. 

''We  have  just  sold  a  block  of  bonds  to  u 
official  of  the  United  States  Govenuncat  vko 
lives  hi  Moscow,  Russia,"  the  senior  bai^a 
remarked — '*as  a  result  d  our  announcemcBt  k 
the  DIRECTORY. 

'The  other  customers  we  readied  were  never 
home.  We  were  struck  by  something  the  mu 
in  Russia  wrote — that  he  was  imfAmnUf  i^tk 
American  bankers  personally,  bat  that  ve 
musi  be  of  good  reputation  or  he  would  not 
have  found  our  announcement  in  the  Rxvnw 
OF  Reviews." 

Readers  know  that  new  promotioiiis — lol 

e^ate  as  wdl  as  mining,  plantation  and  oi 

are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  these  oolumna. 

We  are  glad  to  corre^xmd  with  cstabfiabed 
bankers. 

FINANCIAL   DIRECTORY 

RBVIBW  OP  13  Astttr 

Reviews  N«wY«k 


Busy  bankers  sive  personal  attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  bo  mtIous 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 

*EmNG  6%  TO  7%  INTEREST 

^e  crwn  and  offer  for  sale  to  con- 
servative investors  choice  issues 
)f  SEATTLE  and  TACOMA 
ive  and  ten  year  6^6  and  Tfo 

ixk:al  improvement 

BONDS 

rhese  bonds  are  issued  for  street  im- 
[>TOveinents  such  as  grading,  paving, 
sewerSy  watermains  and  cement  side- 
walks. 

Tlie  districts  improved  are  all  centrally 
located  and  are  in  the  business  and  best 
residence  sections. 

Local  Improvement  Bonds  make  an 
exceptionally  satisfactory  investment 
owing  to  their  high  rate  of  returns 
(6%  and  7%  interest)  and  the  ease 
mth  which  they  can*  be  converted  into 
cash  when  needed. 

These  bonds  are  in  denominations  of 
$100.00.  Orders  of  $500.00  or  over 
may  be  wired  at  our  expense. 

We  also  offer  some  carefully  selected 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

on  choice  Seattle  residence  property  in 
amounts  of  from  $1500.00  to  $1 1,000.00 
maturing  in  3  and  5  years  and  netting 
O/i  and  7%  interest. 

We  make  delivery  of  securities,  collect 
and  remit  principal  and  interest,  when 
due,  ftee  of  charge. 

Send  for  oar  circular  "D"  describing  Meat 
and  oiher  aecurilks, 

WM.  D.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

AmAcra 
211  Chmny  Street,        Seattle,  Wedungton 

I    OUttt  Boad  Borne  In  Washintton.     EsUMishtd  1803. 


For  January  Funds 

A  Secure  Investment 
At  a  High  Yield 

We  own  and  offer  the  unsold  portion  of 

$1,150,000 

SoTon  P«r  Cent  CumnlatiTe  Proforrod  Stock 
of 

THE  McCRUM-HO  WELL  COMPANY 

of  Now  York 
Dhrklonds  piijablo  Fobmary  Itt  and  qoarterljr 

The  McCrum-HoweU  Company  is 
one  of  the  largest  corporations  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  c^  Radiators,  Boil- 
ers and  Enam^ed  \Vare  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  largest  manufiacturer 
of  Vacuum  Qeaning  systems  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  only  concern  in  the 
United  States  manufacturing  all  four  of 
these  closely  aUied  necessities  and  the 
Company's  product,  widely  advertised 
under  the  *^ RICHMOND"  trade-mark,  is 
well  known  and  broadly  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

Net  earnings  the  past  six  years  have  aver- 
aged more  than  three  times  the  preferred  divi- 
dend requirement. 

Liquid  assets  after  deducting  all  liabilities 
exceed  $2400,000. 

There  is  no  bonded  indebtedness  nor  can 
any  bonds  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding  stock,  the 
preferred  stock  having  equal  voting  power 
with  the  common. 

The  G>mmon  Stock  pays  3%  per  annum. 
Both  classes  of  stock  listed  on  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange  where  application  will  be  made  to 
list  this  new  issue. 

The  price,  $100  i)er  share  with  accrued  divir 
dend,  carries  with  it  a  bonus  of  10%  in  com- 
mon stock, 

Yielding  730% 

Smnd  for  drnMcripiivm  eireuiar 

GAVET  &  PORTER 

17  CongroM  Stre^ 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


It  te  to  your  advantage,  whan  writing,  to  explain  tbat  you  ar«  a  roador  of  the  Ravtow  of  Bavlaws 
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Re-invest 
Your  January 

Dividends 
At  6  Per  Cent. 


QAre  you  satufied  %vkh  the  return  your 
invefiments  have  brought  you?  Hai  die 
security  been  sufficient  ?  Are  the  securities 
convertible?  Have  you  been  familiar  at  all 
times  widi  the  operatians  o(  die  Company 
back  of  your  secnrides? 

€IYoiirmveslmentMidie6iGoU  Bonds 
of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company  means 
satisfaction  on  all  of  diese  vital  points. 


4TheM  BoKb  are  die  Stett  ^*"i|p*i^«  of 
the  AoMricaa  Real  EiUte  Compny.  whkk 
openlet  aoleljr  Jn  New  Yoik  lealljr.  Tkey 
are  baied  on  this  Company*!  eiteniirp  New 
Yoik  hoidingi  along  rapid  transit  Knes  in  dw 
pMh  of  the  dty*i  gfeatort  growth. 

4New  YodL  leal  eitale'i  \22%  achrance  ta 
value  in  ten  veart  ahowt  iti  invettflKat  potiU 
bilidea»  and  the  American  Real  Estate  Com. 
pany  hat  been  coupicaoatly  mocetsful  in  ill 
operation  therein.  Starting  m  1866  with 
$100,000  it  now  hat  a  Capitol  and  Surptm  of 
$1 33 1.1 5438,%athAtiett  of  $]  5,536, 199.47. 

l|The  Company  hat  letumed  to  inYetton 
mom  than  $5,000X)00  witho«t  lott  or  delay, 
and  one^thifd  of  iu  pretent  iMitfandii^  Bondt 
are  re-mTettmentt.  Ito  accouatt  are  certified 
to  by  leading  Certified  Public  Accountant^ 


and  in  pnmenw  iralMitioM  altered  by  tha 
New  Yodc  Real  Eitate  Board  of  Broken. 

€|  In  the  fmdier  development  of  its  busmess 

along  these  safe  and  profitable  lines  die 

CooqMiiy  offers  its  6i,  Gold  Bonds  in  diese 

convenient  f onns : 

6i  COUPON  BONDS 
For  thoBt  who  wish  to  invest  $100  or  mare. 

6f  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 
For  those  who  wish  to  8ave$26  or  more  a  year. 


4  We  thall  be  glad  to  teive  you  at  we  have  leryed 
dthert.  Financial  ttatement,  map  of  New  YorkGty, 
and  booklet  thowing  our  propertiet  test  on  inquiry. 
Write  to^y. 

Capital  and  anrplus,  $1,851,154.38 
PouDded  18^  Aasets,  $15,536,199.47 

Room  503      527  Filth  ATenae,  New  York 


BUY  YOUR  BONDS  FROIl 

WUUMI  R.  GOMPTON 


21  years  of  successful  busiiiesB  —  dtstribotof 
many  millions  annually  with  perfect  nfiaiti. 
Customers  in  every  part  of    America  —  si 

satisfied. 

We  own  forty  different  issues — ^bought  with  ov 
own  money  and  after  careful  Investi^tioQ. 
We  have  $100,  $500  and  $1,000  bonds. 

They  yield  from  4%  to  6%. 

Here  are  examples  of  what  we  offer: 

.    pofoladoo  20.000.  .yitU  «H5» 


CouBly  Bond. 
Clqr  Bond... 


25.000- .    ••     4h% 
t$.000..    -     A.W% 
(Legal  for  Coaa.) 

City  Bead 90.000..    **     <»% 

IU.  Sch.  Bond...  15.000..     "     4.00% 

80.  CiQT  Bond....  65.000..     "     4H% 

Town  Sch.  Bond..  **     SH% 

Co.BoadlMuedforDrf."         25.008..     '*     SH% 
High  gnAe  Mwiiagr  Bond  (leaifed  bj 
flnR  OMCtBiie  on  16  atorr  ofbee  Mttd- 
iiKfaiCUeaeo.  McwiQrIfarl)  "      S.6f% 

Hirh  CliM  Timber  Bood  Imqc  (one  of 
tbe  larreat  and  best  known  oompaaies 
in  Aaerka) 

WrU»  /or  desertpttve  eireulmr*. 


6l«0% 
We  cum  »mtUf9  tm 


WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

SSlllMthMMttBI^  Sll 

CHICACO  ST. 


1  highest  returns  coasfalcaft  ««di  ro^iuM  . 

I  Fint  «MMi«age  lean  cf  (W  aad  ap  wl^  OTtsfl 
Bead  alter  the  moat  r  .  -       - 


ask  far  Lasa  Llai  N^  fit. 


7% 


HRST  MORTGAGE  REAL 
O  ESTATE  LOANS.  Wci 


dpaiandlinteDat 
Write  for  lef ereooet  to  lesdng 
lo— 1  taikf  octDiy. 

FIRST  STATE 
Tab 


thBlUw 


BANK 


'% 


6%  First  Mortgages  7 

We  net  you  6  to  7%  per  annum  in  either  aiiiall  or 
large  amoun  ts.  secured  by  first  mortgage 00  i 
Atlanta  real  estate.  We  lend  50%  of  a  coaservathT 
valuation,  with  rental  value  sufficient  to  pay  interest, 
taxes,  insurance  and  repairs.  We  have  nc^Diiatfd 
loans  on  Atlanta  i'eal  estate  for  twenty  years,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  dollar  in  principal  or  interest 

We  see  that  the  insurance  it  kept  ia  foroe;  tliat 
taxes  are  paid  and  attend  to  all  local  detaib  kt 
you.  collect  interest  and  remit  New  York  exchangr 
without  charge. 

Write  todar  ior  lefeeraces  and  full  latanaatkNi.     AportatwSda 

DUNSON  &  GAY 

Gib 


Busy  b«nk«r«  «>▼«  perMaal 


atCMitl«B  to  In^ulran  ib«jr  ittaaw  t«1»*  >«i«m 
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The  Time  to  Buy  ,^^_^^„^ 

i  ^wrken  others  are  telliiig.     When   standard  railroad  and  m             ^  ^^  ^%  ^%  Mm  f^ 
ft<lufltrua  shares  fell  20to  40  per  cent  lower  than  kwt  year,  ■                ■     ■     1  ■  1      H    ^^ 
Ki>«rienced  business  men  began  "locking  up  **  certificates  ^L^                   ■     MM  MM  m^  H^ 
>r  Hish  income  and  eventual  appreciation.                                 ^^^^^           ■     ^^  ^^  "^  ^^ 

The  Way  to  Buy  _  ^  milTl 

fltskbliahed  stocks*  and  to  execute  orders  by  mail  in  lots  of    ^B|^^^P    >ocfr  dreumaianou  In  fitU* 
•oe    share  and  upwards — like  the  firms  whose  announce-      ^^^^^^ 
a^nts  appear  below. 

Carpenter  &  Co. 

Menst  fieU  fir  SMs  B  Nmv  boptiaitlir  IlicI 

Next  year  ghres  imiiniM  for  very  easy  money  rates. 
IBVe  bdieve  this  will  mean  a  demand  for  Stocks. 
Tbe  i>resent  low  prices  offer  exceptional  opportunities 
for  both  the  small  and  large  investor. 
Qocrespondence  invited  regarding  investments. 
Mmrnkwrw  of  ihm  Nmm  Ywk  Sioek  Exehmmwrn 

118  Broadway,  New  York 

Put  Your  Savings  in  the  Bank 

mdl  yoa  have  five  kiadred  or  a  tliouund 
<ioDan,  tben  let  lit    kveit  them  aafely 
for  you.    Ike  return  it  greater.   We  have 
been  tuooetthilly  adviting  inveSort  snoe 
1686.  Anyl>ank¥fiUiiivettigateiitlbryoii. 

ROBERT  OOODBODY  &  CO. 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Esdiansa 

80  BroadwsT                                   New  YcNrk 

Fractional   Lots 

BOUGHT*  SOLD.  CARRIED  ON  MARGIN 

We  ittue  a  Booklet. 

Advantages  of  Fkmctional 
Lot  IVading 

J.F.PIERSON,Jr.&CO. 

OIBUBBRS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE.) 
74  BftOADWAT.                       NEW  TOBK  «1T« 

Small  Investments 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  investment  ol 

Carefully  prepared  analyses  of  values  and  other 
information  useful  to  investors  upon  request 

Connor  &  Co. 

bteUhlMdlSSl 

31  NaMau  Stt«et             New  York 

iMni»««  Nmm  York  Sloek  £«e*m*« 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU-THE  INVESTOR 

nmon  fcSeret    It'a  oDlybSBause  you  havenSraUable  ^xix 
tHe  tteAMieai  itwngth  or  wialrnww  of  the  market.    Our  dally 

Technical  Conclitioiis 

leuera.  dedoeed  byonbiaaed  experts  from  tbe  tape,  will  keep 

and  acody  a  l«w  or  then  letcera.al«>  let  us  explain  bow  sound 
and  rSSneonr  nrstem  Is,  wlUiout  eost|to  you.    Just  write 
for  our  *'eiirmt1ie(terB.*'    Tbey  are  short  but  strajiht  to 
the  Mint,  awl  cover  tbe  rtaarkettboroual^.    You  wflTtod 
ta  ttSmJast  wbat  you  want  and  need.  NOW. 

%2J^  BABSON  SYSTEM,  Inc.  ^^jSj-ljSt- 

INVESTORS  ^^  ^f  ^'^t 

Low  Prices  for  High/;rade 
DIVIDEND.PAYING    STOCKS 

W.  E.  Hutton  &  Company 

Kembert  New  York  Stock  Bzcfaaoce 

Private  irirea  to 
Ondnnati,  Chicago.  San  Prandaco  and  Los  Anneles. 

It  la  te  your  advantags,  when  writing,  te  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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How  the  Tax-Collector 
Pays  You  6% 

For  9800  or  more  you  can  buy  bonds  iMued  by  Oklahoma 
City»  Okla..  whose  Chy  Treasurer  will  pay  you  S%  interest 
on  your  money  crery  September  15. 

Secvritrisapriar  amdmulcTlyinff  Tax  Lien  against  ceatml  biui- 
ncss  propetty  aad  choke  rcskicace  pcopert]-. 

These  bondsare  a  tefral  security  fn  the  State  of  Okkheoa  for  banks 
as  security  for  School  Fund  deposits.  OkUhoma  Cky  h  the  iinandal 
and  commercial  center  of  the  Sttte.  entered  by  Imtr  railroads  and  their 
branches.  The  farrestor  in  these  t>onds  has  the  security  of  taxes  on  prop- 
erty at  only  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  its  pecsent  valuft. 

You  can  get  bonds  that  come  due  any  yew  1911-1920  indusiTe. 

:   Write  for  "Descriptive  Circular"  conccrninsr  legality,  city 
statistics,  etc.     Our  personal  attention  to  every  inquirer. 

WALTER  E.  ORTHWEIN    ""ttir* 

804-aoe  Rialto  Bids.  St.  Uniia.  Mo. 


Q%  The  Best  Security  on  Earth  7^ 

A  PART  OF  THE  EARTH  rrSELF 

Our  >ri«wi«l»  i»p«cted  md  trntfrnUf  liaetai 

First  Uei  Bnl  Esbli  MMlgagBS 


have  given  wrirenalaBkiafactioB  for  voyeuB.  YOU  viU  obtain 
the  best  fesults  if  you  iavesi  in  these  sentntirs 

We  Cdlect  aad  Rcnft  lotcrest  aid  PriwJHl  Wttoit  Cost 

Write  for  information  and  vef erences. 

Our  Responsibility:  $150,000 

mSNOF  a  BNIGHnCLD 
212-19  Pt.  W«rth  Natloiii 

FT.  WORTN,  TEXAS 


Before    purchasing    securities  we  •invite    investors    to 
consider  our 

ILUNOIS  FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

We  recommend  them  to  pwons  who  deem  security — not 
rate — the  first  esscniUI  la  malring  ma  Investment. 
Oomplete  fsftarmfttton  flimished  upon  application. 

A.  G.  DANFOBTH  A  CO..  Bankers 
Foandod  A.  I>.  185S  Wnshlnston,  lUlaois 


7% 


cmr  OF  LOS  angeles 

STREET  IMPROVEMENT 

Tax  Exempt 


ksaed  under  tke  "Vrooman  Act"  of  State  of  < 
Legal  inveilment    for  Siviofli   B«iks 
Buk  Act 
Pirice    Far  and 

WrUm  for  Grcutarm 

OIL  &  METALS  BANK  &  TRUST  OOBPARf 

IjOS  ANCELES.  CALIFORNIA 


«%  PAYABU  SEM-ANNIM 


REAL  ESTATE  SAVINfiS  lONI 


A  dooUy  secered  nan-«peadatii<» 
obiigiUum  of  this  company^  further  secured  by  the 
farm  mertaoies  witk  a  HmsUg  (the  rahio  of  the~ 
case  less  tma  twice  the  •mooat  of  the  loasOt' 

Partial  payauMt  of  ten  doUsos  or  moce  nc. 
time.  brio«inff  these  bonds  within  the  rtrndb  ai 

Denominations  of  f  300.00  or  more  in  eqnni  * 

Write  for  Booklet  *'B". 


THE  DAY  &  HANSEN  SECURITT  CI 


PAID  PP  Umkl  m  SORPIDS  $i.twj 


OUR  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOAN 

m  large  or  small  amounts  have  yielded  the  lii^al 
of  interest  without  losses,  expense  or  trouble  to  0 
tors  for  25  years  past.  Write  to-day  for  list  ol  aSt 
The  Qreeiie  County  Atotract  mmd  Lm 

(Incorporated  under  the  laws  ol  MiasoorL) 


60  J   NORTHEAST  KANSAS  FARM  MORXGAa 
/O  htensl  ScmiHsuuisL     No  espeve.     Wtite  na. 
^:he  Baftor  Fasns  Most«nco  Oob 

Throiif h  26,000  Post  Oflk« 

to  the  attention  of  more  than  a  miBion 
readers  each  montK  die  200,000 
copies  of  the  REVIEW  OF  RevewS 
bring  a  unique  summary  and  cfiscos* 
sion  of  investment  news  and  pmiciples. 

The  benefit  to  sensible  readefs»  sooikI 
bankers  and  honest  corporations  is 
now  a  matter  of  record. 

Correspondence  from  any  suck  ii  invileA 

The  Review  of  Reviews,    New  Imk  C 


Busy  bankers  sive  personal  attention  to  Intwirsrs  tboy  knofW  f  hm 
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Tlie  period  is  at  hand  when  the 
rise  man  scrutinizes  carefully  his  previ- 
ous investments  and  exercises  his  privi- 
»ge  of  changing  his  mind. 

A  good  investment  to  investigate 
&  the  six  per  cent  Realty  Bond  of  the 
*cw  York  Central  Realty  Company. 
]t  offers  a*  high  grade  of  security,  a 
iberal  cash  availability  and  an  interest 
naming  of  6%. 

V^rite  for  booklet  Ohistrating  the  methods 
3f  the  C<Hiii>any,  describing  its  bonds,  their 
redemptive  privileges  and  advantages  over 
3ther  Realty  securities. 

Everybody  knows  us. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  CO. 

1171. 1328  BfOMlwajr.  N*w  Yotk 

[Capital  and  Surplus  Ix.5a7.706.81] 


Your  Investments 

WooU  JM  Bke  to  know  abont  tkem? 
'The  Fmanciil  World's''  Adnce  S^nrke 

Over  11,000  investors  kept  them- 
selves informed  last  year  regarding 
securities  of  all  kinds  through  this  un- 
biased and  absolutely  independent 
bureau  conducted  by  THE  FINANCIAL 
WORLD  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  sub- 
scribers. It  is  a  safeguard  against  all  finan- 
cial frauds,  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  selection 
of  sound  securities. 

Our  Unusual  Offer 

If  you  win  mention  **REVIEW  OF  RE- 
VIEWS" and  enclose  postage  to  cover  our 
reply  we  will  express  our  opjinion  on  one  and 
only  one  investment  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, and  also  send  a  ^>ecimen  copy  of  our 
paper.  You  can  then  judge  whether  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  become  an  annual  sub- 
scriber zjid  receive  the  same  benefits  that 
more  than  50,000  investors  have  received  m 
the  last  six  years.    Address 

The  Rnandal  World 


18  Broadway 


New  York 


The 

Franklin 
^7  Society 


FRST  mortffaffea '  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  Investment  ezistinff.  There  are  decrees 
of  security  in  mortgage  loans  ks  well  as  other 
Investments,  and  experience  has  proved  that  small 
first  mortgages  ($1 00&-f7,S00)  on  individual  dwel- 
lings are  better  than  any  other  class  of  mortgages. 

For  more  than  22  years  the  Franklin  Society  has 
invested  its  funds  exclusively  in  this  class  of  mort- 
gages in  New  York  City  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  safety  of  these  securities,  the  8ociety*s  long 
and  conservative  record,  its  convenient  methods, 
and  the  careful  supervision  by  the  New  York  State 
Banking  Department  make  the  Franklin  Soeisty  an 
ideal  place  in  which  to  put  your  savings. 

You'can  open  an  account  with  $1.  Mailing  sise 
pass  book.  Accounts  of  $10  or  more  opened  on  or 
before  Jan.  10  earn  from  Jan.  1st.  Begin  now  or  write 
for  Booklet  R. 

THE  FRANKLIN  SOCIETY 

FOR   HOME-BUILDING  AND  SAVINQ& 

No.  3  Beekman  St.,  right  at  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Oty. 


4y2  PER  CENT 


6%Vers«.  35^% 


Invest  your  dividends  or  bank  Surplus  where 
it  will  earn  die  largest  interest  with  the  least 
risk  of  prindpaL 

67o  Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  on  an  issue  of  6%  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS  in  de- 
nominations  of  $50,  $  1 00  and  $  1 000  sc^ 
cured  by  New  York  Property  now  worth 
three  times  amount  of  die  loan  and  constantly 
increasing  in  value.  Bonds  maturing  1914, 
interest  payable  semi-annually,  at  Lincob 
Trust  Co.,  208  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Wni€  for  inimretiing  partiewdan  to 

NICHOLLS-RITTER 

REALTY  a  FINANCIAL  CO. 

408^11  FUliroii  Bttiliiiiic        NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  1885 


It  Is  to  yoor  adyantage,  when  writing,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  ReWew  of  Reviews 
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Ask  for  Booklet  Wanted 

Place  check  in  the  square  beloW  indicating  num- 
ber of  booklet  desired;  write  name  and  address 
on  lines  below  and  forward  coupon  with  lo  cents 
postage  attached,  and  the  booklet  is  yours — 
without  further  expense  or  obligation,  of  course. 

1 — The  Art  of  Finandermg 

,      [Showing  how  business  men  may  raise  capital  for 
business  projects] 

2 — ^nnandal  Hand  Book 

[For  promoters,  fiscal  agents  and  brokers] 

O — ^Bnsmess  Bnflding  by  Correspondence 

[For  the  man  who  uses  circular  letters] 

i  A — ^The  Selling  Force  and  The  Selling  Farce 

.     (Showing  why  the  great  majority  of  selling  plans 
I  do  not  pay] 

r  C — The  Great  Law  of  Average 

[A  new  principle  discovered  by  a  business  expert, 
bringing  CERTAINTY  to  business  afhurs] 

5— How  $250  May  Raise  $200,000 

(For  the  man  with  a  real  opportunity] 
If  more  than  one  book  is  deibed,  add  ro  oeats  additional  for  each 
extra  book.  Theae  booklets  carry  our  own  advertising. matter, 
but  are  intrinsically  ralaable  for  the  information  they  contain. 
■mst  rttwmM  U  mC  perfMtlr  waMmdmn.  Bach  book  conveys  a 
MB^SAGB.     Bach  tells  something  NBW  and  VALUABLE. 

TOE  BUSINK^^ 
CO,  of  AMERICA 

II        J        I        I        J        J  FonBdecl  1901 

1  I  a  I  3  I  4  I  8  I  e  I        119  NASSAU  STREET 
»        i       "       '        "       i  NEW  YORK 

Jaauary  R.  R. 


V 


Read  below  whit  practiad 

Busmen  Hen  uj  of 

tkese  books 


y 


"^HdOkJ^ti  nent  am  Hue  hnd  Ideas  O*  K/'—l,*  K,  HAILEY,  Jrtjui 
Joee  Cil 

'  CflTiftinly  '  Ryf-OtwneiT-"*— E.  C.  KLWOOD,  HrldMinrt.  CSorm. 

"'Dim  ot  ibtf  tMist  Lnvesuneuls  i  iLAt^  mtnin  loir  u  ibas  UioQ*'  ^ 
LE  UfLAND  DirrCill3iL,  ESdJipr  ot  ''Plrt>nUbSe  FublJcilJ?'*" 

"CojL^lder  hmpbumi  of  rrai  vMni?  to  rac  and  worth  tni^uy  tuurn 

■*  Afiw  rjjTfuJly  rftttdUnr,  I  » tint  in  »utn  itmi^  If  I  coufd  hnvv  hini 
ibe  Inlqnastloo  t»DtKlD«d  In  How  t2^>  Vvi  nMi»  tJOHAXMl/  [ 
votild  bave  bveti  sa^isd  ikvctaI  huDdr^U  dollars  tiiuch  vaJu^hic  ilniti 
SDd  btta  vared  mutth  bumHisMon.  Tti«  ma*^  ia  riMbi.  l  uud  li^rd 
dMA  ao4  barderaaiwrleDoc  la  SMOVln*  IL— E.  D.  CRIBBS^  lltgbland 
PSrli,  UL** 

"'Ho*  tSfiO  May  lUIsw  1200.000"  U  Llieb«t  artlrJe  I  evei-  ronifm- 
Iw  toebm  vmAomija  from  /aur  wtablialiuncnt  and  Ei  11  h  Tlilr:  NATL 
Bt^tFAEEON  TUK  IIKAU"  I  luveitLOceeclpd  Fittnut  In  promoitiif 
mr  rolBfc  but  ™gld  tiiivo  suvect  about  Uirtc/eara  of  Uia  tlrue  out  ut 
Uie  tour  It  bai  tsliiHi,.  it  ihi?  prai>rr  courne  hJid  bf^v^ii  ptirauett  rrom  Tho 
flintn  Si  Md  dtHna.  Tne  <!Our»  rtniUiy  purmiwi  TdUowhI  cload)^  nloii< 
IJaei  i^yi  down  dqw  tay  you^  »bv«  dljfiarlng  lu  doLfUli.  Itie  iiH'thud 
was  vtrr  nuteh  il»  Skme 

*'|  ThlDlL  Uia  vpry  iDcltut  Hiiid  ronvhidlnff  orfutimit  set  farih  In 
•nmr  §360  Mnjf  R*i«:  »200,ooO'  would  wB.he  up  n  ratimrajr  one  inoii- 

•aul  VraTB  old,  rcif  KVKIiV  WORD  IS  ABSOLiriELY  TKliE. 
Vflrt  uiJly  roura,  MA.HK  K    iJAVIrt.  Oakland,  dsl." 

■*I  WW!  VCTK  rriijeh  Inrfifp^iwl  lu  Htjw  lir>(}  May  IlfllBti  S200.000.' 
i[w  the  rrniffm  ilmt  It  Rppoan  to  hU  the  Efinjwiioa  exucUy.  1  i^&vn 
ft^Hl  n«»rly  all  your  [vun  (tor  tb«.  pm  tiro  ycnra,  »iid  muclL  n(  ycjur 
prlDttMl  lltcrflHirt*.  but  i>tvor  sav  aoytMiu  that  covera  the  earuatlon 
m  <?omDleu*ly  na  dtjra  thin  artlctle. — J.  T,  RYAN^,  Amra-LFiBn  Tiro 
Afninr  I.  o.,  Slfl  PacLf)ff  BulMlmF,  Blan  Ftanotero,  CuL" 

"'  1  Ha  i^uiiLiiffin  DflVOiiifrraeBt  Company  of  Ammrim  ta  the  putilUthiir 
ef  nv4'  little  boftla  whteb  mt*  tlw  most  UDT<|t]f<  (Ltd  jnl4>ri;fft1ni!  pnl'Ljc*- 
tJoii*  In  tticlJT  «sy  tbat  r**  j^jwrtmw  a-^mtrr  tuu  mtT  had  the 
pltmxnti  0I  rtt*ivlnjf  ,  .  .  tli«y  rgntAtn  a  viuft  nrrtoiml  of  Infyir- 
AStten  that  wlU  be  mt  vsJuc  to  bvntum,  ivomot^m  tma  bitflaesi  mvn 
Wto  am  latOTSSted  In  b^i) initio  up  tiwir  bij^tncw. 

"  These  bopfcn  rcII  for  t#u  LHJutj  a  00  py  nud  w  nprili  |10  a  copy^ 
Wa  adrife  our  reiid<'^  10  sMirt  ror  tbem^" 

Sdttitri.B/  rjftratt/rcm  "  Tht  AmfriiHH  RinJ^fw^"  MtPrh  St  1710. 


m. 


YouCnWilUrawYHri 
rittMt  Ntfo  A  A| 

Do  you  reaKze  what  tui  advantage  thai  iiifefi 

Your  money  is  not  indefinitely  tied  op  ^ 

invested  in  this  Company. 

It  is  always  under  your  cointrol — always 

to  meet  sudden  emergencies.     Yet  it  draws  f 

per  cent,  interest  for  every  day  that  it  is  in  ike  c 

of  this  Company — and  it  is  safeguarded  by 

mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  dtiiuiilrrf 

trust  with  one  o^the  strongest  financial  i 

of  this  city. 

What  more  attractive  outlet  for  your  sai 

surplus  funds  could  you  possiUy  find> 

Absolute  safety— an  excepdooally.  liberal 

return. 

Your  money  on  demand  whenever  jroa  wat^ 

This  CoiiH>any  has  been  in  business  for  fifteen  yeJ 

It  has  never  been  a  day  late  in  the  malnc  4 

interest  checks  and  has  never  faied  %o  feipas^ 

immediately  to  a  request  for  withdrawal  of  ' 


A 


Lmt  as  amnd  yaa  thm  SooJfclef  fieflbsr 
abwit  thim  inmtitmHom  amd  iim 
doimw  hnUnmam.      Writm  today,      it 


THE  CALVERT  MORTGAGE  Jb  DEPOSIT 
loss  CALVERT  BUILDING  BALTIMOKC. 


nwal  of  fanifa| 

s 


3  BIG  OFFERS 


BUSINESS 


The 

lSMoiillMfor$14M>.     ReMi  the  MasasiiietfarM  i 
if  not  satisfactorv,  we  will  return  your  SlJQO* 
the  regular  subscription  price  is  Sl.OO  for  12  « 


Two  volume  set  of  Clever 


to 


nad*Y« 


BUSINESS 


The  Book.4C< 
for  91.10 

Substantially  Bound.   Containing  over  SO  Interesting  Storia 

HfasesBMetlMMbaadaY*^ 

BUSINESS 


The  Book-Keeper 
for  91.20 

American  Business  Methods  contains  284  pngas  of  !««., 
practical  and  up-to-the-minute  advice  and  aMistaxKeforti» 
conduct  of  3rour  business.    Silk  doth  bound;  titles  m  gold 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  PUBLISHING  CO^  lii 


Ths  Business  Man's  Publishing  Co..  Ltd., 
96  Wstt  Port  Street.  Dstroil.  MUb. 

Gentlemen. — I  hand  you  herewith  f for  wMch  ye«  1 

me  BUSINESS  and  The  Beek-Ksspsr  for. . . 
the  booln  to  whkh  I  am  entitled  «rltlin«i  est 
Busiaea  Methods  or  Clever  Bttiliie»s  Slree-W».| 


Name. 


.Address. 


City  and  State Occupotten  . 


Busy  bankers  give  persoonl  nttenUon  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  he  serious 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  Financial  Directory 


'-€^3^  ^^  ^  e^  ^^  it^  tt^  €j^ 

^fSL    ^BSU     ^^^Bd^     wB^    ^^^Ba     jBIu   .  3^31^     ^BBu- 

Fust  as  good  as  the  Hartford 

FIRSONS  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  are  asking  their  agents  or 
brokers  to  get  them  policies  iu  the  Hartford.  But  some  of  them  are  being 
I)ersuaded  to  accept  policies  in  other  companies  because  the  agent  or  brok- 
er argues  that  the  companies  he  wants  to  give  them  are  "just  as  good  as  the 
Bartford." 

But  are  they  just  as  good  ?  Do  you  know  about  any  of  them  as  you  know 
about  the  Hartford?  The  Hartford  is  today  the  best  known  fire  insurance  com- 
X)any  in  America.  It  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old  and  in  that  time  has 
promptly  and  fairly  met  every  loss.  It  does  the  largest  business  of  any  com- 
pany in  America  and  at  San  Francisco  paid  the  largest  single  loss  in  fire  insur- 
ance history.  When  an  agent  or  broker  asks  you  to  accept  a  policy  in  some 
company  ''just  as  good'',  remember  these  things  about  the  Hartfnrd  and  take 
no  other  company,  however  **good." 

The  penalty  of  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  company  falls  on  yoo.  When  you 
choose  the  Hartford  you  take  no  chances.  Ask  for  the  Hartford  and  accept  no 
substitute.  Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  it  for  you,  so  when  your  policy  expires 

INSIST    ON    THE    HARTFORD 

Agents  Everywhere 


A  RE  You  Interested  in  the  Improvement  of  Social,  Civic  and  In- 
t^  dustrial  Conditions  ?  #-»-*<         \« 

If  80,  you  should  get  in  weekly  touch  with 
-the  one  National  Magazine  devoted  to  Social  Service,  Civic 
^regress  and  Industrial  Problems. 


The  Survey 


rHB  SuRVBT  pttbliahes  prompt  first-hand  information  as  to  living  and  labor  conditions  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
t  is  the  reoord  d  the  best  effort  to  improve  conditions  of  life  and  labor,  and  to  strengthen  society  at  its  weaker  points — 
aorallT,  mentally  and  physically. 

t  preseota  ccmcisdy,  yet  with  interesting  comprehensiveness,  the  varions  activities  which  address  themselves  to  the  lessening 
i  povertv.  to  the  sileviation  of  suffering,  to  the  improvement  of  living  conditions,  to  beauty  and  wholesomeness  of  environ- 
Dent.  and,  in  short,  to  a  better  democracy. 

We  want  ^oa  to  know  more  about  The  Survbt.  as  you  will  find  it  full  of  human  interest,  the  source  d  vital  knowledge,  con- 
tent inspiration  and  stimulating  rouling. 

We  therefore  make  you  the  foUowinsr  offer :  Although  the  price  of  THE  SURVEY  is  $1M  a  year,  we  win  tend  it 
!or  eight  months  on  receipt  of  $1.M,  or  we  will  tend  you  several  copies  for  your  inspection  free  of  charsa.  All  you 
kare  to  do  Is  to  write  for  theoL 


The  Reryjev  of  Reviews— Adirertliiing  Sectka' 


The  *« Review  of  Reviews  Club'* 

50  Free  Round  Trips  to  New  York 

MOST    REMARKABLE    ADVERTISEMENT    EVER    PUBLISHED 


WE  arc  thorough  J  y  annoyed  with  mi^ 
problem  we  continually  mettt  while 
selling  our  New  York  Uils  lo  people 
living  outside  of  New  York  City*  1*1  very  month 
wc  receiv^e  many  letters,  which  read  about  like 
this  one: 

■*  I  am  much  ixdprcSiSed  with  your  New  York  property 
nnd  wiih  the  reliability  of  your  conci^m.  but  I  dtalikt  to 
buy  land  I  cannot  see  for  myself  or  get  stunii  re^pofisibk 
friend  to  exaiaine  for  mu." 

We  know  our  J790  lota  are  selling  at  one- 
fourih  their  value,  based  on  prices  prevailing 
in  cities  one-half  the  siae  of  New  York,  We 
alf^o  know  they  arc  selling 
at  one- fourth  the  prices  they 
will  bring  a  few  years  hence. 
This  is  aLso  the  cold-blooiled 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  ' 
real  estate  experts  in  Amtirica, 
These  men  are  constantly 
coming  to  our  office  from  ev'er>' 
city  in  the  country.  They 
conve  to  get  information  to 
UH?  in  their  own  business 
and,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, they  leave  the  city 
enthusiastic  purchasers. 

Our  gri-at  problem  is  to 
put  the  sohd  and  undeniiible 
facts  of  New  York 'a  mar- 
vfloua  growth  and  the  re- 
markable t:heapness  of  our 
own  property  lief  ore  you  in 
such  a  way  that  you  will  acrept  them  abfi^^lutely 
and  completely,  and  we  have  decided  on  a  plan 
thit  ought  to  settle  ^vcry  question  for  you  and 
every  doubting  i n vest i^ tor.  Wc  propo^  to 
organize  "*The  Review  pf  Rev^eW5?Club  of  Fifty," 
cjjmposi-d  of  the  first  fifty  responsible  persons 
who   answer   to    this   advcrtii^ment.       We    in- 

(Tht:  distjincf  frfjrm  New  Ytjrk  uhtre  we  jinv 


vile  you  to  beoonije  one  ol  ibis  number.     1^ 
propose  to  bring  these  fifty    members   to   Nc 
York,    pay   all   their  expenses,   asking    them. 
return  only  one  thing,  and  that  Is  to  record 
writing  their  honest  convictions  regardir^t 
Brooklyn  lots.     Not  one  will  be  uxged  l^i 
The  property  must  sell  itself,  if  it  is  sold  u-  ^... 
membcrofthisclub,    Thete*ttmooyoC  die  meo- 
bcr.^   will    be   printed    without    mcKJificatio! 
amendment  and  mailed  to  every  inquir> 
comes  through  THE  ReviKw  of   Re\tews  th«s 
winter.     Thus,  every   prospective  investor  wffl 
have  the  benefit  of  I  ui,  The  standing  of  thi- 
pany  which  gained  admiLv 
of   this  advertisement  to  tlv. 
columns  of  Tbe    Revirw    - 
Reviews.    Seccnd,  The 
mony    of    fifty    disiotcr 
readers     of     this      perioi:.. 
Third,  Th«  array  of  facts  ar«  i 
figures  shown  in  our  own  tr 
teresting  literature. 
Now  write,  and 
merely  stating  your  i 
address  and  get  full  infdmsi' 
tion  regarding  our  $790  Bfook- 
lyn  lots  at  $6  per  moaiti  ar  ' 
details  of  thi&  remarlcatite  oRr: 
If  you  can  cook^  to  New  Y^t, 
we  will  be  delighted  and  «iU 
send  you  complete  trafx^iort^ 
tion   accommodation  at,  mx^ 

J  time  as  will  suit  your  ciMmeB- 

Lu^^s.  It  you  cannot  come,  write  us  aayvoy 
and  we  will  supply  you  with  the  most  tnref^r 
ing  and  independent  evidence  that  any  fimi  c^ 
dared  publish  in  the  History  of  Business.  W8 
KNOW  that  we  are  offering  the  best  makf 
bargains  on  earth,  and  we  are  willing  to  hmdk 
i   our  knowledge  with  our  money. 

cntiru  cxpcn'^'  mLi"it  not  exceed   i,«W»  mile*- J 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  COMPANY,  a.%^  261  Broadway,  New  Y«t 

Please  send  full  parlirulars  about  your  lots  atid  your  Free  Trip  to  New  York^ 


Nanif 


A  tldrfss . 


ntioa  tlM  lUTiew  9t  Wb&vimwn  wlMn  wiUtng  i 
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THE 

NIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

(ENGLAND) 


IIRD  ANNOUNCEMENT 

in  regard  to  the  NEW 
nth  EDITION  of  the 

P     lEnc^cIopjebla  Biitannica 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  first  published  when 
country  was  a  British  colnriy  —  that  is^  in  1 76^-7 K 

Thm  novel  and  convenient  nlan  upon  w^hich  it  was  built  —  the  whole  body 
luman  knowledge  being  arranged  under  alphabetical  headings  —  appealed  im- 
liately  to  the  public,  and  the  work  has  since  occupied  a  position  of  supremacy 
sng  books  of  reference  from  which  it  has  never  been  displaced.  The  Ency- 
>a^dia  Britannica  has,  indeed,  been  the  pattern  and  the  basis  upon  which  ail  other 
yclopiedias— in  German  and  French  as  well  as  in  English — ^have  been  edited. 
The    last    edition  which  was  completely  new  w^as   the   Ninth,  published  by 

A.&C*  Black  (Edinburgh  and  London)  between 
1875  and  1889. 

<L  The  University  of  Cambridge  is  now 
about  to  bring  out  the  New  (Eleventh)  Edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  28  volumes 
and  Index, being  an  absolutely  new  and  authori- 
tative survey  of  un  •  rersal  knowledge  as  it 
stands  in  19T0, 

<L  The  entire  work  has  been  edited  as  a 
complete  whole  and  not  volume  by  volume  as 
in  the  past,  and  part  of  the  first  impression, 
which  is  now  in  the  press,is  being  printed  on  In* 
dia  paper  (very  light  and  opaque),  greatly  redu- 
cing the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  books,  mak- 
ing them  easy  to  handle  and,  therefore,  easier  to 
read  than  in  the  case  of  any  previous  edition, 
<L  The  sam  of  £230,000  ($1JSO,000)  has 
been  expended  on  the  New  (Eleventh)  Edinon, 
this  being  the  sum  paid  to  editors  and  contrib- 
utors, as  wtU  as  for  plates,  illustrations,  maps, 
type-setting,  corrections^  etc,  before  a  copy  was 
offered  for  sale.  For  the  Ninth  Edition  less 
than  half  of  this  sum  was  similarly  expended, 
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The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  {Uth  Editia 


C  Of  the  Ninth  Edition  there  were  sold  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Brius.;  ^ 
onies  82,000  sets  in  its  genuine  or  authorized  form,  and  in  this  country  50J 
setSj  besides  over  300,000  sets  of  a  mutilated  and  incomplete  American  rem 
All  of  these  are  now  out  of  date  and  will  be  superseded  by  the  New  |  ElevJ 
Edition. 

<L  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  completely  new  edition  of  the  Encyclof^ 
Britannica  has  been  issued  for  more  than  ao  years ^  it  is  anricipated  thit  \ 
demand  for  the  New  (Eleventh)  Edition  will  far  exceed  that  for  the  Nin*^^  ' 
also  that  the  demand  will  be  immediate. 

C,    The  printing  and  bindingr  of   so   large  a  work   (29    volumes,    27,000    p^ 
40j000j000  words)  at  one  time  will  be  without  precedent  in  publishing,  and! 
publishers  ure  at  the  moment  unable  to  tell   to  what  extent  the  public  will  rr^ 
the  volumes  printed  on  India  paper,  as  it  involves  a  complete  revolution 
usual  format  of  large  works  of  reference. 

<L  ItWQS^  therefore,  decided  that  at  first  it  would  be  inadvisabte  to  print  m 
than  a  small  number  of  copies  i  these  being  now  almost  completed^  and  thai  J 
fore  Concluding  manufacturin^contracts  for  a  large  edition  a  preliminary  Jl 
of  the  work  at  a  low  price  should  be  made  before  publication  and  wMi 
any  payments  by  subscribers,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  which  form  ihm  ^ 

will  prefer  to  subscribe  —  whether  for  1 
india  paper  impression  {each  volimm 
be  less  than  an  inch  m  thickness)  or  fori 
ordinary  paper  impression  {thm  wH>lam 
to    be  2Vi    inches  in  thickness)p  Qnd  i 
which  of  the  six  styles  of  bindings. 
<L   It  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  ir 
rion  in  order  to  place  manufacturing  litoi 
tor  printing,  paper,  and   binding  matrfi 
on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view  to  sa-. 
least  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  producm 
€L    The  decision   to  print  a  miwwatl  /i 
edition  was  based  on  essentially  pmcti 
grounds.     Any  business  man  who  cofis 
ers  the  matter  will  readily  understand  k 
important  it  is  that  it  should   be  km^ 
in  advance  whether  the  majority  of  > 
bcrs  will  order  the  volumes  on    Ir 
on  ordinary  paper."^    The  em  ploy  t; 
this  kind  of  paper  for  a  work  of  . 
umes  and  Index  is  a  radical  depar 
publishing.     The  oifer  of  the  New 
enth)  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  i 
nica  is  world-wide  and  500,000  bonk 


ReducfcdpliEiUjgrapli  tnshow  the com|i.t relive fii?e  of  the-  /rjlurafS 

t)(  the  Oy  Edition  itod  or  the  New  ruthi  Editaou  cm  Indm 

papfi^  in  tlie  singk  tit?r  mRM^any  bookaUind. 


I  tin  of  ihcrfirsr  ruoo  nrderf  fi:c«iTcfl  ici  Eh|tk(i«l.  wIm»*  » 
*i(fef  vraft  iniadc  t^cunvwhat  cArUer  tj»fi  m  the  LiiiiMl  Stef* 
f'T  Tin.*  India  pnperediliun. 


AN  ENORMOUS  BOOK  IN  A   HANDY  FORMAT 


The  Old  Formxt  iZ\  inches  Utickj  and  the  New 


lave  been  notified.      Should  only  t 00,000  sets  be 

:*rinted  on  India  paper  there  would    be  required 

JT  six  million  pounds  of  this  paper.       If  this 

e&dmate  of  the  demand  were  too  high  by    10  per 

-^nt,  it  would  mean  that  600,000  pounds  of  paper 
uld  be  wasted.  The  supply  of  India  paper  is 
limited;  it  costs  in  the  London  market  a  shil- 
ling,  or  25  cents,  a  pound-  It  will  be  apparent 
that  all  possibility  of  selling  the  Encyclopaedia 
pritannica  Eleventh  Edition  at  a  profit  would  be 
I  wept  away  unless  the  preliminary  estimates  were 
correct.  The  manufacturing  problem  is  more 
difficult  in  the  case  of  the  binding,  because  the 
purchase  of  leather  runs  into  even  more  money* 
<L  if  the  Eleventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopfedta 
Britannica  is  to  he  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  it 
iTiust  be  manufactured  at  low  cost — that  is,  in 
large  editions.  If  it  is  to  be  manufactured  at  low 
cost»  It  must  be  known  approximately  in  w^hat 
prc3portions  the  public  will  call  for  each  kind  ot  paper  and  each  style  of  binding. 

These  percentages  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  offer  in  advance  of  publication. 
And  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  announcement. 

<L  A  comparatively  few  sets  for  the  United  States  and  an  equal  number  for 
Great  Britain  are  now  being  prinferf,  most  of  which  are  on  India  paper. 
When  this  announcement  went  to  the  printer  the  response  of  the  public  had 
already  begun,  and  the  indications  were  that  the  advance  subscriptions  would 
account  for  all  the  sets  now   being  printed  and  many  more. 

C    Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press^  the  percentages 
^^^  la^^^  are  definitely   enough   ascertained   to    determine  the  de- 

^^^%^^^B  mand  for  the  work  in  its  two  forms  and  six  styles  of  bind- 

^^^ftu^^p  _  ingSj  the  prices  will   be  advanced— -zi^'/M&w/ 

^H^^^V^  ^^^0^  miice  if  necessary.   It  will  be  necessary,  very 

^a^^^P  W  sooUj  to  place  applicants  on  a  waiting  list,  de- 

i^  ^'^^^^  M  w       livery  of  the  volumes  to  be  made  as  soon  as 

the  paper  can  be  produced  and  the  volumes 
printed  and  bound,  but  each  subscriber's 
name  will  be  registered  and  each  set  deliv- 
ered according  to  the  date  ot'  application  as 
indicated  by  the  postmark.  From  this  rule 
there  will  be  no  departure, 

^  The    Encyclopaedia    Britannica^    Elev^ 
enth   Edition,     is    now    offered    direct    to 

T^e  us*  If  iDdia  paper  makea  a  light,  slender,  nexible  vol  the    pubUc    and     not    through     bookagentS 
umc,  wtiieb.  mmy  bedouliled  back,  beld  in  one  hand  .and  '^  '' 

read  witb  eftse aud comfort ,  m  tkit  photograph  shows .      Or  Canvassers, 


TEMPORARY  PRICES  AND  TERMS 

upon  which  Advance  Subscriptions  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted (at  a  substantial  concession  in  the  price)  for  the 

New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (iithEdHi«,) 

publisihed  by  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  England. 


'ihc    New  (iith)   Edition   of  this    Celebrated  Work    is  a    Fresh   and   Original    Synn 
Human  Thought,  Learning  and  Achie^^ement  to  the  Year  1910,      A  Small   Edition  is 
being  printed^  a.nd  the  first  copies  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.      The  work,  in  28  vol< 
and  Index,  will  be  in  tvvo  forms:  — 

(1)  On  INDIA  PAPER  (very  light  and  opaque)  in  Three  Styles  of  Binding: 
CLOTH,  FULL  FLEXIBLE  SHEEPSKIN,  and  FULL  FLEXIBLE  MOROCCO, 
the  volumes  to  be  LESS  THAN  AN  INCH  THICK  (about  960  pa^es). 

7%e  India  paper  imprcMMton  haand  in   eiiher  Fall  Sheep    or  Fail  Morocco  m 
atrongty  recommended. 

(2)  On  ordinary  book-paper  in  Three  Styles  of  Binding:  CLOTH,  half 
MOROCCO,  and  FULL  NfOROCGO,  the  volumes  to  be  2f  inches  thick 
(about  960  pages).        ^^ 
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$4.00  a.  volume  for  Ordinary  paper,  bound  in  Clolh 

This  is  little  more  than  half  the  price  (ios. 
or  $7.50  a  volume)  at  s^hich  the  Ninth  Edition 
was  sold  when  first  issued,  although  the  number 
of  pages  in  each  volume  is  larger  by  joo,  the 
number  of  articles  \n  the  whole  work  by  2j.ocx>t 
the  number  of  contributors  by  400,  and  the  body 
of  information  by  at  least  lOO  per  cent. 

The  slight  additional  cost  (^5  cents)  fur  the 
India  paper  volumes  is  not  in  proportion  to  ac- 
tual market  valuations,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
hooks  printed  on  India  paper  are  always  sold 
at  high  prices. 

To  be  increased  to  $?.50  a  volume 

It  is  intended  that  after  the  publication  of  the 
work,  the  price  shall  he  inc readied.  *ind  this  in- 
crease will  be  mude  at  any  time  after  the  purpose 
ul  the  present  uflfer  fsee  preceding  pages)  has 
been  achieved,  and  the  work  will  ultimately  be 
sold  at  the  regular  price  of  30s,  or  $7.50  a  vol- 
ume  ( cloth ) . 

Payment  after  Delivery 

No  money  need  accompany  ativance  subscrip- 
tions, nor  will  any  payment  fall  due  until  the 
volumes  have  been  delivcredK 


Termi  of  Payment 

Aftir  dttivtry^  the  cash  price    (at   the 
rate  of  $4.00  a  volume  for  ordinary  piper, 
$4.25  a  volume  for  India  paper)   may   he  pmdi 
lull,  or  at  a  slight  increase  may  be  divided  1 
4,  8,  or  12  monthly  payments.     Payment  w-il!  \ 
be  accepted  in  monthly  instalments  of  $5,00  ( 

Number  of  Early  Sets  Available 

Before  proceeding  with  the  manufacture 
large  number  of  copies^  the  publishers  ms% 
ascertain  approximately  the  relative  dcmaiid  J 
the  work  in  its  two  forms  and  six  styles  of 
inps    (see  three  previous  pages),  and   until 
information  has  been  secured  only  a  smalt 
her  of  sets  will  he  printed  and  bound.     The  1 
subscription  list  will,  it  is  expected,  acciiafit 
all   the  sets   already  in   process   of  manuli 
Subscribers    whose    applications    are    entered 
this  list  u-ill  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  preferc 
treatment,  that  is,  will  receive  the  lar^e  co 
sion  in  price  above  explained. 

Those  who  prefer  the  India  paper  lmpres*ici«ai«| 
particuldrly  urjied  not  to  delay  their  appticati« 
as  the  preparation  of  the  sets  in  tbh  furm  »  m  ilov 
process. 


Note.— rhc  new  EN'CYCL0P>E01  A  BRITANlNiCA  is  nuwiifTLrtJ  direti  t.j  the  publk,and 4i9 book^ageni^  or  canva&jKtiarccmf 

APPLICATION  FOR  THE  PROSPECTUS 

Full  f^^trtkubr^  itf  pki.'^  (in  Jdvjrut  ut  T'^jblkjth.n),  af  ddrrrrd   [uymtnt^,  boukn^^cs  anJ   tilndingAi  together  with  i    pv^ 
ctmuining  an  account  (*f  the  wivrk,  wirh  apctiinnen  |kagea,  urder  form,  Art.^  tree   upon  i|ipIi"tiQn* 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITV  PRESS  (Kncyclopiedia  Britannica  Department),  3  5WE^r  iioSt^.N.  i* 
Please  send  me  the  prospettus  of  the  new  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  (llth  EilitioiiY.  ^ 

Name  --...^ — * — .-^_,— .-;-,,— ^ —  . 

Profession  or  Business  (  with  address  s  .-_.._..„., — :, _.^  . 

RcsldencL*  „,., . — .^.- 

NoTK  — Th'ise  whof>*i>.%«iv%  LDjiJcM^f  pfcviim^  tdiEi-^iK^ofthKENCVCLOPj^Di  A  BRITANNICA  (wiwmit  of  ilftiet  ate  ftx|iicsi«die»>^ 
m  uf  the  imt,  » lejirly  iridit  tititiit  whif  h  ediiunif  rMine  mf  imblSsher,  numlKr  of  Vkiluiiktrv  etc  ,  and^  if  they  wish  10  p*3tthkatt  the  Vr^  tS^ 
n>jn^  will  W  inl'i<nn«ii  h*jw  iltiiy  1  ;in  tl^^pi^^e  ct  ih«ir  ulU  ^diiluns  41  a  i^tiir  ^dluatiLm, 
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Europe  Recognizes 
Only  the  Pianola 


L  PATRONS 


,    George  v.. 
;  of  England 

e    Bil.  Victoria, 
n  oi  England 

A.  l^Ultam  II., 
rtaLTt  Emperor 

I.  :NicholasII., 
Lr  of  Russia 

tf.    Frans- Josef, 
.tnperor  of 
tria-Hon^uy 

Alfonso  XIII., 
ng  of  Spain 

.  7A.  Elena 
Leen  of  Italy 

:.  Ferdinand  I., 
iT  of  Bulgai%i 

.  M.Maud, 
«n  of  Norway 

ut  M.  Carlos  I., 
)g  of  Portugal 

Vf .  Margherita, 

Dowager 
ueen  of  Italy 


IMS   Ml 

Hars  Eadoned 
hm  PiaMla: 

J.  Paderewski 
Richard  Strauss 
dare   Lescbetizky 
.  Humpcrdinck 
osef  Hofmann 
bte  Edvard  Grieg 
trice  Moszkowsky 
(oriz  Rosenthal 
ecile  Chaminade 
Teresa  Carreno 
up  Gabrilowitsch 

Emil  Paur 
Alfred  Herts 

Jan  Kubelik 
ezander  Guilmant 
Emile  Saint-Saens 
Mill  Balakirew 

over   300  others. 


Europe — its  rulers,  eminent  musicians  and  critical  public 
— has  given  recognition  and  endorsement  to  but  one  piano- 
player— the  PIANOLA. 

In  the  whole  history  of  music  no  other-  instrument  has 
been  so  signally  and  universally  honored. 

For  the  recognition  accorded  the  Pianola  by  the  most 
conservative  and  discriminating  judges  in  the  world  means 
its  permanent  establishment  as  a  valued  contribution  to 
musical  art. 

Only  an  instrument  of  highest  artistic  merit  could  have 
won  the  patronage  of  royalty ;  the  admiration  of  such  distin- 
guished musicians  as  Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  Prof.  Barth,  Carl 
Reinecke,  Debussy,  etc.,  and  the  preference  of  a  public 
schooled  to  ultra-conservatism  in  music. 

Beside  such  a  unanimity  and  weight  of  approval,  single 
endorsements  become  absolutely  meaningless. 

The  homage  which  the  whole  world  now  pays  the  Pianola 
has  been  won  by  virtue  of  sheer  musical  supremacy.  No 
other  piano-player  shares  even  in  slight  degree  the  popularity 
of  the  Pianola,  because  no  other  piano-player  possesses  the 
qualities  which  have  given  the  Pianola  its  place  in  musical  art. 

There  It  BUT  ONE  PIANOU 

The  wonderful  features  which  have  given  supremacy  to  the  Pianola  are 
available  only  in  the  Pianola^  and  in  no  other  piano-player  whatsoever. 

The  Pianola  Piano  represents  the  five  leading  pianos  of  the  world 
in  their  respective  classes,  with  the  Pianola  built  into  them.  These  pianos 
are  the  Stein  way,  the  Weber,  the  Steck,  the  Wheelock  and  the 
Stuyvesant. 

Thus  in  the  Pianola  Piano  is  afforded  immediate  music  mastery 
by  means  of  the  Pianola,  as  well  as  a  perfect  piano  for  hand  playing. 


Prices  of  Pianola  Pianos  begin  at,  -  ^550 

Prices  of  Grand  Pianola  Pianca  begin  at,      I1500 
Pianolas,  to  be  used  with  any  piano,    ^250  to  #450 


/Monthly  Pay 
X         if  desire< 


Payments 
desired. 


If  you  tvrUe  /or  Catalog  Af,  we  will  sevd  details  of  our  easy 
^rchase  Plan  and  the  name  of  a  music  house  fuar  you  ivhrre 
a  full  line  qf  Pianolas   and  Pmnola  Pianos  can  be  seen. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  362  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World 
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M^M^^ 


J5^  i^>^^ 


Important! 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  of  vitai  importance  to  cverj* 
roof     Lengthens  its  life-     Saves  time,  labor,  money* 

Genasco 

Ready  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.     Doesn't  crack,  rot,  or 
break.     Gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  Kant^leak  Kleet  clamps  seams  tight  witiiout 
cement  and  large-headed  nails.  Protects  seams  against 
wind  and  weatlier.  Gives  fine  finish.  Furnished  in  rolls 
of  Genasco  when  specified. 


Ask  your  dtaJer  for  G<Mtasco.     Guaranttcd.     Look  lor  the  trademark  and  ffniit  - 
^cmhn^  with  la^line  life.    Wriir  for  rhe  Good  Roof  Guide  Kook  Rod  t^mplck 


tlw 


Tin*  IIARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 
San  Francisco 


Chirafo 


Cro»«-*ccLioii  Genasco  Modc'1  RftctfinH 


*»*"ii* 

V-5.." 
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•'PUT  A   STOP  TO    DEPRECIATrON  —  BUILD  WITH    CYPRESS 


A  T  FilfSm 


CYPRESS 


I 


"THE   WOOD   ETERNAL* 


^/^/S  '^  ^^  MUCH  f/i/  kit  wood— for  SO  MANY  KINDS  of  ilses^-CM 

\  jS?/S)    '^''  niQfc  conspicuous  merits^  can  be  covered  in  any  single  adircni 
"^       ^^^^    CVPRKSS  advertisinij  will  therefore  proceed  upon  tht^  broddetf 

^^wieh  an  educational  purpose  as  ptrnumfnt  and  sufi  as  your  investment  in  CYPRESS 
For  the  moment,  (and  as  a  ^uide  of  ncii  vahtE  in  your  If^^tter  Pians  for  ^rtnr  BttiM 

Sprhi^  Imprfj-wnefj/s,    or   the    Repairs    due    to    your  not    having    known   CYPRESS  h 

the  vital  CYPRESS  FACTS  may  be  c^mdcnsed  iuto  9  iv^rJr. — 

-'CUT    OUT    REPAIR   BILLS- 
BUILD  OF  CYPRESS  AT  FIRST!'' 

If  **rc"  (whether  palace,  huntralow,  '  back-steps'*  or  pasture  J^na)  h  abraitj  hmA — 

MAKE  YOUR    NKXT  REPAIRS  WITH  Cn  PRESS 
and    PUT     A    STOP    TO    DEPRECIATION 


SOME     D  !  r  F  B  R  E  N  CE     H  ET  U  L  B  X     THESE     fl  O  U  S  £  S  —  {BOTH  CYPi 


U  irLilc  ^  ri  cJuur  Iw  iftiurv-  Tbt^ 


Ou^t  ■  cyclDDt  C1&  *e*r  i:kU  ^m. 


Ill,   thi*   I4.  ■./*<»   f^t  M.ii.i   rvl*H»-*->^   iri,   Mii--('uxrnp,    uj..    fir 

tiru.ic  t  Mii..iu.,^i4,n'  |in*iiir  v  i*  i>"Mi.    J.i.,',i.i,rv  S,    t     ''.     fn 

|K:^4  fiJ-'Vr'tiifiifF   Ir-tt  ll   4ii    |i4i<itii|!.r,'i|iJM'i.l    ^\«Af    —  tK  T^'tii  hi-tt    JL>^( 

■Vl    lVi|",Hf,HHt    l^.]',   ^  4t^<Ht^'     '   ■'    ■ U-i"i-      .1    ..ll     111.1     I    .iiT-. 


wNrn  writ  hr  red  Ijiur  on  i  bmit?  on*!  MtaltMial  r'  ~ 

ti*<r  «(itini3r{hrii1  bf  *ny  DiicT  matrfijiL     ClTMlt^'-  y 

I''  i4ii-N-ir j<  I  u  e^jtiiJijr  ■^i»rine+     "Cot  0«  ft^iKf  &r 


CYPRESS  is  indeed  ''the  wood  eternal:' 
He  who  uses   Cypress  builds   but  once. 

Why  not  FIND  OUT  what  CYPRESS  can  do  for  YOU,  NOW? 

WRITE  US— ASK  YOUR  OWN  QUESTIONS— about  big 
needs,  or  little  ones.  You  can  rely  on  detailed  and  reliable 
counsel  if  you  address  our  '^ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPT." 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATIOI 

12C3  HIBERNIA   BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Prohahly  your  lumber  man  sells  CYPRESS ^  ij  noty  WRITE  VS,  and  ive  will  tell  you  the  dealer  hanJitU  or 
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When  love   languishes 

Love  chained  to  a  coal-hod  is  a 
sorry  spectacle.  Men  chafe  at 
the  burden  of  climbing  stairs 
with  a  coal-scuttle — once  in  a 
while  they  do  it  with  an  "Oh- 
let-me-help-you-dear"  expres- 
sion, but  the  moment  it  becomes 
a  daily  duty,  the  joy  is  fled 

American  7  Ideal 

Ji  Radiators  *^1boilers 

do   away  with   coal-hod    slavery    for    men    and   women. 

Then,  too,  the  coal-hod  kind  of  heating  means  ash-dust,  embers  and  soot  spread 
through  the  living  rooms,  which  in  turn  means  incessant  toil  to  make  the  rooms 
clean.  No  woman  is  ever  happy  to  see  her  efforts  wasted.  Women  love  cleanli- 
ness and  if  this  is  impossible  then  the  house  is  not  a  home.  No  architect  or  manu- 
facturer would  think  of  heating  a  factory  by  grates,  stoves  or  hot-air  furnace.  Why 
should  men  expect  their  wives  to  put  up  with  such  old-style  methods? 

In  an  IDEAL  Boiler  the  fire  will  not  need  rekindling  in  the  whole 
heating  season — will  run  8  to  16  hours  or  longer  without  recoaling — 
depending  of  course  upon  the  severity  of  the  weather.  A  child  can 
*    ^  ,^^  run  the  outfit 


A  No.  22  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
240ft.  of  38  in.  AMERICAN 
lUdiators.  costing  the  owner 
$115,  weie  used  to  beat  this 
cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  cf  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  freight,  etc..  which  installation  is  extra  and  varies 
according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


ANo.C-241IDEALBoflerand 
555  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$250,  were  used  to  heat  this 
cottage. 


Ask  your  architect  to  specify 
and  insist  on  IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 
Fully  gi^^ranteed.  Do  not 
take  any  other. 

Every  owner  or  tenant — small  or 
large — in  town  or  countrjr^ought 
to  have  our  catalogue  (free).  If 
the  care  of  old  fashioned  heating 
la  robbing  you  of  two  hours  a 
day  which  could  be  devoted  to 
better  purposes,  don't  delay 
longer.  All  inquiries  cordially 
welcomed. 


IDEAL  BoUers 
and  AMER- 
ICAN Radi- 
ators keep  a 
now  house  new 
and  cause  an 
old  house  to 
have  its  life 
and  value  pro- 
longed. 


Showrooma  Iv  aTl 
lasB«  citiea 


American1^adiatoi\  Company 


Write  to  Dept.  4 
Chicago 


WW^riW^r^  W M* M\  Mr m* W W ^T^rJH'  M  M^  WitrWMrmFWmL 
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■,  1 


V  t  \ 


IW  tne  purcDase  or  a  piano,      ^^m 
condider   permanency.      ^H 
Xke  Stein^vay  reputation  for      ^H 
permanency  of  tone,  Wauty      ^H 
and   'w^orkmansnip   has  been 
maintained      tkrougK      four 
successive  generations  of  the 
Stein^w^ay    family-       Xnere 
exiata  no  otker  suck  record. 

The 

Steinway 

Vertegrand 

A  cliaracterwtic  Stem-^ay 
aekievement.  Constructed  to 
produce  m  a  piaDO  of  upright 
form  tne  same  me^ns  of 
musical  exprestfion  tkat  has 
aW'^ayfl  inaividualizea  tne 
Stcinivay  Grana — ^''Aji 
Uprigkt  Piano  of  Gratul 
Value" 

Price  S&SO,  In  Ebonlxed  Cat* 


The  mime  of  the  Sttinway  ttmter  i 

you,  tQnetticr  with  iittistrviffd  fl/rrafaft 
wiif  bi'  vr/jf  upon  rtq^ntM  and  rntnfioti  ^ 
this  ma£iizinL\ 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Sntwiiy  Express  Slatian  at  the  Doar 
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A  PRIVATE  TALK 

With  Men  Only 


jRE  you  doing  your  duty  by  your  family  ?  What 
would  happen  to  your  wife  and  children  if  you 
were  taken  away  ?  Would  your  wife  have  what 
she  has  now?  Would  your  children  be  edu- 
cated ?  Would  they  be  dependent  on  others  ?  Would  your  wife 
have  to  earn  her  own  living  ?  4SS  These  are  most  serious  ques- 
tions which  every  good  man  should  answer  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. 4S  Life  Insurance  is  the  one  sure  way  to  make  provision 
iot  your  family  after  you  are  gone.  4SS  There  is  no  other  luxury 
in  the  world  like  the  thought  that  whatever  happens  to  you 
your  family  is  provided  for.  4S  Get  some  Life  Insurance  before 
you  become  disqualified. 


''Strongest  in  the  World'' 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES-Paol  Morton,  President— 120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Af cades   ETcrjwhtfel     None   in   your  town?    Then  why  not  recommend  to  vim  tome  good  man — or 
woman — to    represent  lu  there — Great   oppoitunitiet  to-day  in    Life   Insurance  work    for  the  Equitable* 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY, 

120  Broadwau,  Nen  Yotk 

IViihoul  committing  my$el/lo  arts  action,  I  toould  like  lo  knou  what  it  would  cost  to  secure  an  Equitable  poltpifof 
$ iuued  to  a  person  non years  of  age, 

Addre$$ _ — _^___ 
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Put  a  Blount  Check 

on  Your  Door 


Y 


OU  can  do  it  yourself  if  you  can 
torn   a  screw-driver.      Then   say 

Good-bye  to  door  nuisances. 

Blount     Checks     close     doors 

quickly,  quietly,  securely. 

They  keep  out  cold   drafts 
and  swirls  of  dust. 

Prevent  door-banging. 

In  heat  saved  and  sickness  pre- 
vented they  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  again. 

They  take  care  of  them- 
selves, too;  don't  get  out  of 

order. 

They  have  the  YALE  C^ality, 

btiJiJiME  cisnuf*  1 1  pi  It,  aiiJ  tut  QotiitoWit]^  dvulilf  iviiiirlftx  ^w»*- 

A  J  title  ^L\tY  twut  *'Tiitf  Pnceniakrn''  Iree  itn  tfcp  HiUiif. 

The  Yale  &  Towne   Mtg.  Co. 

M  ak  era  of      fe-^^^^^^^  9  Mu  my  S  t^  Ncfw  V  £>i  k 
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5METH0DS-I  RESULT 


•^      Three  Kinds  of  Best 
Sticky  Powder  and  Cream 

You    now    have  your  cKo^ce — whichever 
you  choose,  the  lather  is  ihe  best 

—the  Famous  Colgate  Quality. 

Softening,  soothing,  sanitaty.  Best  in  its  lasting 
abundance.  Beat  in  its  antiseptic  qualities  and 
freedoni  from  uncombined  alkali.  (See  chemist's 
report  below.)  And  beat  in  the  comfort  of  its 
skin-refreshing  effect 

Do  nai  ill-treat  your  face  and  handicap 
yoar  razor  by  using  an  inferior  lather. 
Colgate's  ia  the  lather  that  can  be  made 
in  three  ways  with  one  unvarying  result — 
perfection. 


.i^ 


iftg  Lteam.  ffjunti  thitt  aH  nf  thfst  SAtiriri^ 
Pn^pitratittttr  it  re  nA^t.ibh  Jrtt  fr^^m  uHctymi'ittai 
iilkaii  and  SH  the  J  or  m  of  ShtJihtf^  lather  aii  ar^ 


C^N^'t'^" 


-^f^" 


.*' 


-t* 


<y^ 


vufi" 


x*-^-^ 


Colgate 'a  Shatnttg  Sttch  is  tlie^  '*  Magic  Wand 
of  Shaving  "  in  the  original  nickeled  box. 
Colgate  *M   Rapid -Shave    Powder  it    the 
"Powder  that  Shortens  the  Shave," 

Colgate's  Shaving  Cream  h  iKe 
'"  Pctfccicd  Cream." 

Trial  aixe  of  Stich,    Powder    or 
Cream  for  -4   cenit* 

COLGATE  &   CO.,   DepU  ?. 
199  Fultan  Si.         New  York 

0*^*^]^^*"'      ^^^^^58^^^  /lAj^v^^r    of    t/ff  /.nttcfUS 

iL^'i-**     "  -t^'fiS:  l^^f^^Bhfc.         Cashmere  Bsttqutl  Si>i3^ 


^^ 


.^^; 


».■!?' ''I. 


fe,  « 


STICK 


POWDER 


CREAM 
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Do  Y/ou  Know  This  IManr 


We  found  him  in  a  photograph — taken  as  he  stood 
grim  sentinel,  after  Lincoln's  death,  45  years  ago.  Is 
he  father,  grandfather  or  uncle  of  yours?  This  very 
week  a  veteran  of  the  war  who  wishes  his  name 
withheld  was  amazed  to  find  himself  in  a  photograph 
like  this  in  a  magazine  page  like  this. 

His  photograph  and  the  one  here  are  but  two  out  of 
3,500 — all  taken  during  our  Civil  War.  They  have  been 
lost  since — these  3,500  messengers  direct  from  the  con- 
flict. 3,S00  photographM  of  the  Ciml  Witr!  You  did 
not  know  the  Civil  War  was  photographed — neither 
did  we — until  we  were  brought  £Eice  to  fiace  with  those 
3,500  real  photographs,  taken  by  the  greatest  camera 
genius  of  his  time.  They  have  been  lost,  but  are  found 
again — just  in  time  for  the 

Semi-Centeimial  of  Our 
Civil  War 

Fifty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  this  nation  was  convulsed  by 
the  |Treatest  conflict  between  brothers  the  world  has  seen,  and  fifty  ycrir% 
lia:;  passed  since  Mathew  Brady: — photographic  genius — took  his  came  r  i  - 
LLiul  his  men,  and  set  out  to  get  the  most  precious  historical  documcii  .a 
-if  our  history.  Under  protection  of  Allan  Pinkerton  and  the  Utiittd 
Si; Lies  Secret  Service,  he  followed  the  armies  and  navies  on  both  sides 
I  mo  battle,  into  camp,  into  hospital,  into  fort  and  prison,  and  evin- 
uJitre  his  camera  clicked — clicked — clicked,  producing  the  one  undyinii 
vv  i  t  f vess  of  our  great  war. 

Peace  came,  and  Mathew  Brady  received  $30,000  for  his  predou^ 
plkoLographs  from  the  government,  and  then  they  were  locked  up  in  diL- 
\\t\t  Department,  as  part  of  our  Secret  Records.  But  Brady  kept  ;v 
(Implicate  set  of  negatives  for  himself.  That  set  was  lost,  but  we  have 
found  it,  and  as  our  share  of  the^soth  anniversary  we  put  this  superb 
collection  within  your  reach. 

10     of  these    rr^^^ 
^i     pictures     JL     ml  ^^ 

Tn  give  you  some  idea  of  the  bigness  of  this  enterprise,  a  raonumentat  a^irt 
nh -nrbL.g  work,  not  for  this  day  only,  but  to  be  handed  down  to  future  gcnerj- 
r  !■  Tis  of  American  Citizens. — your  children, — we  have  chosen  la  phoU^raT'hs 
I  f  iiroduced  them  carefully,  and  enclosed  them  in  a  handsome  portfolio.  The.^ 
I  .:  we  will  send  you  FREE  in  return  for  only  10  cents — the  cost  of  maHiny. 
1.  ve^  these  samples  will  be  valuable  acquisitions. 

J,  Pierpont  Morgan  tried  to  get  thb  collection — CoogrcM  paid  $30,OCkO  for 
P^irt  of  it.    Generals  Butler  and  Sickles  said  it  was  worth  $150,000. 

The  coupon  brings  you  twelvo  prints  of  those  almost  pricoleas  pictures  foj- 
notbing  but  the  cost  of  mailing. 


I  Cut  this  off  and  mail  today 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Attor  PUce,  NewTork 

Send  me,  free  of  cliargc,  the  twplvr  reproductfons  of  your  newly  discoretrd  Brad^ 
Civil  War  phoioifraphs,  ready  for  franiiny  and  contained  In  a  handsome  pottfolio.  Also 
■.fad  me  the  •>torv  of  tliese  pictures  and  tell  me  how  I  can  jjet  the  whole  collection 
\0T  what  the  Govrrnrarnt  paid  for  half  a  dozen  prints.  I  enclose  10  ceuU  to  cover  the  cost 

of  mailing;. 


Name. 


Address . 


i^iiUbi 
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ake  Your  OKver  Typewriter 

■Pay  Seventeen  ^    ^, 

Cents  a  Day!  ^^— ■ 

id  Coupon  or  Letter  for  Details 

i  message  of  vital  moment  to  the  vast 
ience  reached  by  this  magazine. 

e  are  selling  the  Oliver  Typewriter — the  Standard  Vis- 
Writer — the  New  Model  No.  5— the  regular  $100  ma- 
I— for   Seventeen  Cents   a   Day!    Whether   you  sit  in 

coundls  of  great  corporations  or  ar6  p)erdied   on   a  Brilliant  Exclusive 

Jieeper's  high  stool — whatever  your  part  in  the  world's  Feature* 
Uies — this  offer  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  means  some- 

K  worth  while  to  you.  '^^  OUver  is  illuminated  by  scores  of 

^                                      -^  brilliant  innovations  not  found  on   other 

•      «         .mM         1*           •      ^ V r        lit     ^ V 7        11  typewriters.     Its    remarkable   time-saving 

ghtiest  Machine  in  World  s  Workshop  gSi  ."a  H~1J^iS'^."g.£: 

le  terrific   pace  of  modem  business  demands  mechanical  aids  of  the*SS:kSpacer!   Sc  Adjurtable  Paper- 

lighest  degree  of  efl&ciency.     Foremost  among  all  the  inventions  Feed,  the  Double- Release,  the  Automatic 

speed  the  day's  work— that  take  the  tension  from  men  and  trans-  Spacer,  the  Loconiotive  Base. 

1^     ,.       ^     '    ^t      r\T        T   M.        u  Tmie   and    again,    when    our    existing 

Aa  machines—  is  the  Ohver  Typewrtter.  models  met  every   demand  of  the  public, 

le  Oliver  Typewriter  is  the  mightiest  machine  in    the  World's  we  have  brought  out  important  improve- 

iabop.    It  weaves  the   million  threads  of  the  world's  daily  trans-  m«j/j  at  great  expense,  without  adding  a 

OS  Into  the  very  fabric  of  business.    It  works  with  the  smooth  "^"^  ^  ^^^  P""** 

skm  of  an  automatic  machine.    It  adapts  itself  to  the  diversified  tnilc/r^    Fffi^iAn^v 

I  of  ten  thousand  business  conditions.  1  w /o    i:.rriciency 

^  The  Oliver  Typewriter  has  an  efficiency 

P  of   100  per  cent,  every  day  in  the  week 

1%^                    A  and  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

'#^  •■^•^i^^^fc**                                  ^^^^.^^^^^  I^   printing    mechanism    works    freely 

^a^^  ^           B^^     MF^^^^^^^^^  in  a  framework  of  solid  steel,  which  eives 

^f  ^^  ■           ■   ^^^f    ■■         I^^P  wonderful  stability  and  the  limit  of  dura- 

W^M  ■           I     ^#     ^        M^^  bUity. 

^■^^  ^^^  ■        ^      ^^^^^m    ^^  It  operates  with  the  lightest  touch  and 

^^                               •   ■  ^^  ^"^  prevents  fatigue.     The  swiftest  oper- 

^^"  i^  ^     •  __-  -  J^5*  ^»  ******    cannot    overtake    the   speed   of    an 

I  Wp^^Hf  IT  l^l^v  Oliver  Typewriter.     It    wntes   in   beauti- 

w  M  ful.  readable  type,  and  of  course,  it  writes 

The    Standard     Visible      Writer  *^EverV  office,  whether  equipped  with  one 

Oliver  Typewriter  or  a  battery  of  Ohvers, 

»  basic  idea  upon  which  its  towering  supremacy    rests    is    its    wonderful  secures  the  yery  maximum  of  typewriter 

>le  Tvpe-Bar.     What  the  Selden   Patent  is  to  the    automobile,  this  princi-  service    at     the    minimum    of    cost    and 

J  to  the  t3rpcwriter,  only  we  do  not  license  its  use  on  any  other  writing  machine.  labor. 

he  Double    Type-Bar    gives   the    Oliver    Typewriter    its    positive    DOWN-  The  simplicity,  strength  and  easy   oper- 

ID  STROKE,  the  secret  of  perfect  printing,  light  touch,  easy  operation,  and  ation    of  the    Oliver   Typewriter   make  it 

U  alignment.  most  desirable  for  use  in  the  home. 

ours  for  Pennies !    Send  the  Coupon      1  ipriM                  1 

laving  simplified  the  typewriter  to  the  utmost,  we  have  now  simpli-       .  - 
its  Purchase  until  you  can  own  it  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Seven-       I   The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

tents  a  Day.                                                                                          ,  ^        I           606  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg..  Chicago  ' 
smaD  cash  payment  bnngs    you   the   magnificent    new   model       '       r»«fi««,^«.    di«„o^  ^^^a  «^.,  a^  r'-^-i^^  ««,i   I 

lo  matter  what  typewriter  you  are  using,  you  can    turn  it  in       I   Typewriter.  I 

ftt  payment  on  the  Oliver  and  let  Pennies  complete  the  purchase.        ■  I 

nd  coupon  or  letter  for  the  handsome   Catalog  and  full  details        ,    Name    ...      .  I 

e  popular  Penny  Plan.                                                                     (66)        I      •  | 

I   Address | 

Irtwmi  The  OKver  Typewriter  Company     i  ■ 

Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL.      L«-_-««-.«.«--l«— ------l-I 
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Ask  Our 

Motor  Departmen 

Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor,  or  the  type  of  motor  you  think  of  buying, 
automobile  problems  that  confront  you,  technical  or  otherwise.  Write  also  as  to  the  suitabd 
whereabouts  of  any  kinds  of  accessories,  or  motoring  literature. 

We  have  added  to  our  staff  the  most  competent  technical  authority  we  could  find  to  give  tbis  9 
to  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    No  charge  for  answers,  which  will  come  promptly  by  eu 

Such  answers  as  we  consider  of  special  interest  to  other  readers  will  also  be  printed  below. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  New  York  City 


EDITED   BY  ALBERT  L.  CLOUGH 


This  is  the  third  article  in  the  series  upon  driving  a 
motor  car.  These  articles  deal  mainly  with  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  the  various  control  devices  of  the 
car  and  with  the  precautions  to  he  observed  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  car  under  various  conditions  of  service 
in  order  to  secure  safe  and  economical  operation. 

Manipulating  the  Spark  Lever 

THE  object  of  one  of  the  small  levers  which  is 
mounted  upon  or  near  the  steering  wheel  is  to 
regulate  the  point  in  the  movement  of  the  engine 
pistons  at  which  the  igniting  spark  occurs  in  the  cyl- 
inders and  causes  the  explosion  of  the  fuel  mixture 
therein. 

Considering  any  one  of  the  engine  cylinders:  on 
every  other  upstroke  of  the  piston  a  charge  of  fuel, 
which  has  been  sucked  into  the  cylinder  by  the  pre- 
ceding downward  piston  movement,  is  compressed 
into  the  space  above  the  piston.  The  fuel  is  then 
in  a  condition  to  do  useful  work  as  soon  as  it  is 
ignited  by  the  spark  and  has  expanded  so  as  to 
exert  a  powerful  pressure  upon  the  piston  head  and 
force  it  down  on  the  working  or  power  stroke. 

The  spark  lever  may  be  set  in  such  a  position  as 
to  cause  the  spark  to  take  place  considerably  before 
the  piston  has  moved  fully  upward  and  compressed 
the  luel,  or  it  may  be  set  so  that  the  piston  has  fin- 
ished its  upward  stroke,  completed  the  compression 
of  the  fuel  charge,  reversed  its  direction  of  motion 
and  traveled  downward  through  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  working  stroke. 

To  advance  the  spark  means  to  make  it  occur  at 
an  earlier  instant  in  the  performance  of  the  up-and- 
down  piston  movement,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
compression  and  working  strokes.  To  retard  the 
spark  means  to  cause  it  to  occur  at  a  later  period  in 
the  above-mentioned  up-and-down  travel  of  the 
piston.  Moving  the  spark  lever  in  one  direction 
advances  the  spark  and  moving  it  in  the  reverse 
direction  retards  it,  and  it  does  so  by  varying  the 
instant  in  the  movement  of  the  piston  at  which 
the  electrical  action  that  leads  to  the  production  of 
the  sf)ark  is  effected. 

In  the  timing  of  the  spark,  the  desired  result  to  be 
obtained  under  all  conditions  of  operating  a  motor 
is  to  cause  the  spark  to  occur  at  such  a  period  in  the 
movement  of  the  piston  that  the  charge  shall  be 
ignited  and  the  useful,  working  pressure  be  de- 
veloped just  as  the  piston  has  reversed  its  upward 
motion  of  compression  and  is  ready  to  start  down 
on  the  working  or  power  stroke.  If  the  spark 
occurs  too  early  in  the  compression  stroke,  ana  the 
pressure  of  the  explosion  is  developed  before  the 


piston  is  fully  up  on  this  stroke,  the  working  ( 
will  act  very  strongly  to  retard  the  motion  < 
still  rising  piston,  and  only  when  the  motkn  < 
piston  is  reversed  and  the  downstroke  c 
will  the  pressure  of  the  explosion  begin  to  do 
work.  The  motor  will  be  working  against  its 
to  speak,  during  the  portion  of  the  upstroke 
the  explosion  has  taken  place,  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  effective  power  and  very  destructi\T  sti 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mo^inc  | 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  knocking  or  an 
sounds. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  spark  occurs  at 
an  instant  that  the  explosion  does  not  take 
until  the  piston  has  passed  the  top  of  its  strokj 
commenced  to  move  downward  on  what  shcx 
the  working  stroke,  the  earlier  portion  of  this  1 
will  not  be  effective,  as  there  will  be  no  ei^ 
pressure  acting  upon  the  piston,  and  the  usefal 
which  the  fuel  should  have  accomplished  durii 
portion  of  the  downstroke  before  the  expi 
occurs  will  be  lost.  The  power  of  the  roota 
fall  off,  the  exhaust  valve  will  be  subjected  1 
unnecessary  amount  of  heat  and  the  cooHog 
will  be  heated  unnecessarily.  Whether  the 
is  timed  too  early  or  too  late,  the  power 
motor  will  be  reduced  and  fuel  be  thrown  aw&y 
if  it  is  timed  too  early,  the  motor  is  likely  to 
jured  thereby.  '  '' 

If  the  spark  occurred  instantly  when  the  spd 
producing  apparatus  operated  by  the  motor  i:« 
began  to  act,  and  if  the  pressure  of  explosion  « 
fully  realized  at  the  instant  the  spark  took  {iut, 
would  be  possible  to  set  the  sparking  mechaoisa 
operate  just  at  the  instant  the  piston  reaches  1 
uppermost  point  after  fully  compressing  the  tJ 
charge,  and  let  it  remain  there,  producing  the  b( 
possible  ignition  results  under  all  running  conditio 
There  would  then  be  no  need  of  spark  timing  <x 
a  spark-timing  lever  and  fixed  ignition  would  (i 
duce  ideal  results. 

Unfortunately,  a  minute  but  still  appreriii 
period  of  time  elapses  between  the  acting  of  t 
spark-producing  mechanism  and  the  actual  pasn 
of  the  spark  owing  to  the  mechanical  and  ekctn: 
actions  involved,  and  furthermore  there  is  a  sm 
but  actual  lapse  of  time  between  the  instant  of  t 
spark  and  that  at  which  the  working  nceasurt 
developed  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel  cnarp- 
other  words,  it  takes  time  for  the  flame  of  comboo 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  fuel  mixture  in  the  c^Hnd 
The  fact  that  these  two  causes  of  delay  in  ig;sfl> 
or  "ignition  lag"  exist,  makes  it  necessar>'  to  sa 
the  sparking  apparatus  into  action  before  it  tf  <! 
sired  to  realize  the  pressure  which  is  to  fofcf  IJ 
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IT  adds  to  your  enjoyment   of  play, 
social  evening  or  club-affair — to  know  that  your 
iwrnegoing  will  be  as  delightful  as  the  hours  that 
preceded  it. 

That's  true  always — if  you  go  in  a  Detroit  Electric. 

The  turn  of  a  key — you  are  ready  to  start — in  liixiiry,  privacy, 
comfort  and  safety. 


The  Queen  of  Town  and  Suburban  Cars. 
Richjy  finisbed,  luxuritju^ly  cushion  cd. 
eisquisitely  appointed. 

Our  new  "Chain lesss"  f direct  Shaft  Drive 
means  a  j/ra/^ft/  path  (>/ pi^tti r  from  motor 
to  adjustable  bcvifl  gear  on  rear  axle  with- 
out lost  mrition.  The  ^rtak-sl  fc.tiure  cver 
introcluced  on  an  electric  vehicle. 

On  Oct.  ^,  19m.  a  Delruit  hkctric  \  ic- 
toria  (ref^ubr  stock  c;ir)  ran  :2 1  u^  miles  on 
a  sin^Je  battery  ch-irjutv  ,1  fu-^w  ^afrld's 
record  for  m  1 1  ea  pe  c  a  pa  t  i  I  y .  -\  lo  rr  tit  t  Irn  gf 
than  itJK  will  ever  nceU  in  a  day. 

This  year  we're  offering  a  new  t'/enl]e- 
nien's  Underslung  RuaUster  of  slunniii)^ 
design — very  low  and  rakish.  I'xtra  long 
wheel  base.     Pneumatic  tires  onlv 


Other  artistic  new  Models  in  Victorias. 
Coupes  and  Broughams. 

T  h  rce  op  liona  I  d  n  ves  *'Chainless"  Direc  t 
Shaft  Drive,  our  successful  double  chain 
and  Renolds  I  andi^m  Silent  I  nclosed  Chain 
I>^i^es,  Vou  have  your  choice^  as  wetl  of 
Special  Electric  Cushion  or  Pneumatic 
Tires;  I'dison  of  lead  batterii-s. 

Letusncquaintyfiuwithall  Iheinteresting 
Defroit  hJectric  faJts-  iJurtiemonstrator  in 
an>  hiTf^e  L I [^  1;*  at  ytkur  service.   Handsome 

illustrated 
catalog 

UpciO 

request. 

m3m^ 


Anderson  Carriage  Co.,      oept.  lo.       Detroit,  Mich, 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Cblcneo,  Kansas  City,  DetroU,  Bufftilo.  CleveUind. 
Spiling  Rt-Ttrcsqnifttivrs  In  all  I,rndifiu:  Citip««. 


e 
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TURNING  MILES  INTO  SMILES 

BY  J.    HOPKINS 


FOUR  of  US  Started  in  Harry*s  thirty,  loaded  down 
with  baggage,  for  a  little  spin  from  Pittsburg  to 
Philadelphia.  When  the  trip  was  first  suggested  to 
me  I  protested,  for  I  had  visions  of  a  tedious  jour- 
ney made  eventful  by  punctures,  blow-outs,  and  tire 
troubles  in  general.  But  Harry  assured  me  there 
would  be  no  trouble  on  that  score,  and  although  still 
dubious  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded. 

We  traveled  over  miserable  roads,  long  stretches 
of  mud  alternating  with  sharp,  jagged  trappe  rock. 
The  car  behaved  beautifully  till  suddenly  one  of 
the  rear  tires  picked  up  a  broken  horseshoe,  the 
nails  in  which  immediately  became  imbedded  in  the 
tread.  "Don't  mind  it,"  said  Harry,  laughing, 
"the  tires  are  puncture  proofed." 

"There  isn't  a  so-:alled  puncture-proof  tire  on  the 
market  that  would  not  have  jolted  the  life  out  of  us 
on  these  roads,"  I  said.  "All  of  them  lose  their  re- 
siliency." 

"  I  didn't  say  they 
were  puncture-proof 
tires,'  said  Harry,"  I 
said  they  had  been 
puncture-proofed.  I 
have  put  the  Jelco- 
Atlas  Puncture  Proof 
Inner  Case  between 
the  outer  cases  and 
inner  tubes.  They're 
easy  to  put  in  place, 
stay  put  and  make 
tires  absolutely 
puncture-proof." 

"There  is  certainly 
no  inner  case  that 
will  prevent  punc- 
tures under  these 
conditions,"  I  said. 
"  I  have  tried  enough 
to  fit  out  a  tdxi-cab 
company  and  none 
of  them  *madc  good.' 
The  makers  wouldn't  even  guarantee  them." 

"The  makers  of  the  Jelco-Atlas  Inner  Case  do 
guarantee  them  to  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  punc- 
ture proof.  And  they  'make  good*  on  their  guar- 
antee." 

"What  are  they  made  of?"  I  asked. 

"The  best  way  to  answer  that  question  is  to  show 
you  how  they  are  made,"  replied  Harry.  "We  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  factory  right  now,  and  we 
will  stop  off  and  go  through  it." 

Presently  we  saw  a  large  reenforced  concrete 
building.  "That's  the  factory  of  the  J.  EUwood 
Lee  Company,  where  they  manufacture  Jelco  Tires, 
Jelco-Atlas  Inner  Case  Tubes,  etc."  As  we  ran  along 
one  side  and  noticed  its  greater  extent  in  other  direc- 
tions, I  was  perfectly  willing  to  believe  Harry's 
statement  that  he  had  seen  most  of  the  tire  factories 
in  the  country  and  could  recall  none  that  was  larger. 
We  were  conducted  to  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent and  introduced  to  him,  and  he  personally  went 
through  the  factory  with  us.     It  was  not  necessary 


HE   RAISED   THE   SLEDGE   OVER   HIS   HEAD,  AND    BROUGHT   IT 

DOWN   WITH   FULL   FORCE   ON   THE   NAIL— THE  TIRE 

WAS   NOT  PUNCTURED 


lu  go  into  detail  about  the  pmce^s  ot' 
AuXo  tire.     With  one  cxctiption  we  had  MSk 
done  before. 

The  methmj  of  making  a  Jelrn-AtUs  Fwt 
Proof  Inner  Case  was  a  revelatiLm  to  us,  Tti- 
ctise  was  made  up  of  three  laj crs  of  armm  'Utr' 
placed  by  an  absolute  system  with  nmiltrc 
precision  and  imbedded  in  rubber,  Ahhai^ 
t>\'erlapped  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  tJic  ct^: 
rubber  between  prevented  any  disc  from  lou  : 
any  other  no  matter  how  the  tire  v.-ns  br- 
pressed* 

These  discs  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  m^ 
^nd  for  safety's  sake  ran  up  wcU  on  f  h*^  ^-V.  ■•^ 
the  result  that  no  matter  where  a  nail  would  c&r 
the  outer  case  directly  in  its  path  would  be  fouDd  i 
disc,  made  of  the  same  metal  which  Uncle  Sam  loei 
to  protect  his  battleships,  in  line  to  protect  the  ixaiSi 

case  from  puDCfm^ 
The  superimein 
dent  frankly  sutc^ 
that  when  the  JeW 
Atlas  Inner  Caa* 
were  first  put  on  tkd 
market,  tbeie  wf 
theoretical  criticisiM 
from  people  wb» 
claimed  that  thedisc? 
would  generate  frr^ 
tion  or  reduce  rrsB- 
ency.  Tests  in  e^TTt 
part  of  the  couBtrr 
and  abroad  have  dtr 
proved  these  claixov 
"  This  rubber  cu^ 
ion,"  said  the  supe? 
intendent,  **is  mabi 
of  a  special  secret  f <^ 
mula  from  highrst 
grade  rubber  for  thai 
special  purpose.  Bet 
if  people  are  skepci 
cal  we  just  turn  them  loose  in  our  Jelco-Atlas  Ictttt 
files." 

We  looked  at  some  of  the  original  letters,  Man 
of  them  were  from  men  with  the  highest  stai^ 
ing  in  business  circled,  who  had  built  their  so.- 
cesses  largely  by  knowing  and  usin^  the  be^ 
devices  that  they  could  find  in  every  line.  Oihen 
were  from  officers  of  automobile  clubs  who  had 
long  experience  with  tire  troubles  and  expressed 
their  gladness  to  have  found  the  remedy  at  hisi 
still  others  from  dealers,  some  of  whom  wrort 
letters  bristling  with  remarkable  test  after  tes 
that  the  Jelco-Atlas  Inner  Case  had  withstood 
successfully.  One  of  these,  a  dealer  in  Texi- 
wrote  that  he  knew  numerous  instances  when 
this  method  of  protecting  tires  had  preventrd 
punctures  in  spite  of  such  absolute  attempts  x^' 
secure  punctures  as  riding  over  a  board  tiiD  ^^ 
nails  and  running  through  a  mass  of  cactus.  I 
said  I  was  from  Missouri.  "The  man  from  Tei.** 
will  have  to  show  me,"  I  added. 
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nS  B   A  CROSS   SECTION  OP  OUR    PUNCTURE    PROOF 
TOE.      THE  STEEL  DISCS  IMBEDDED  IN  RUBBER 
PREVENTED   THE  NAIL   FROM   GOING  IN." 


lie  Superintendent  took  me  at  my  word.  "At 
side  of  this  building  stands  my  car.  In  the  two 
r  tires  are  Puncture  Proof  Inner  Cases,  as  I 
i  show  you  afterwards.  We  will  get  a  sledge 
1  some  of  the  sharpest  nails  we  can  find  and  we 
see  how  good  you  are  at  driving." 

Ve  proceeded  in  a  body  to  his  car,  a  work- 
a  from  the  factory  having  brought  Out  a 
vy  sledge  and  some  nails.  The  first  nail  I  tried  to 
re  into  the  rear  tire  went  directly  into  the  tread 
it  stopped,  plowed  along  on  the  tangent  and 
aed  over.  I  knew  that  I  had  not  gotten  past 
inner  case.  The  inner  tube  still  held  air,  there 
I  no  question  about  it.  I  tried  another  place  on 
tread  of  this  tire,  then  tried  three  places  on 
other  tire. 

turned    around    to    the    Superintendent    and 
I:    "Those  tires  certainly  are  puncture  proof." 

Yes,"  he  said,  "the  Jelco-Atlas  Inner  Case 
make   any  tire  puncture  proof.    I  don't   care 

r  old  an  outer  case  a  man  may  use.  Do  you  see 
(>ossible  objection?"  he  asked  me. 

Xone,  at  all,"  I  told  him.  "Some  people 
ht  like  to  avoid  inserting  an  inner  case,  but 
e  there  isn't  any  real  puncture  proof  tire 
the  market,  they'll  be  glad  to  buy  your  Inner 
es." 

We  have  a  puncture  proof  tire,"  said  the  Super- 
ndent.  It  is  just  going  on  the  market,  although 
have  tested  it  for  a  good  many  thousand  miles 
some  eight  or  ten  cars  and  we  know  that  it  will 
ust  as  effective  as  this  Inner  Case  in  preventing 
ctures  and  blowouts.  Both  the  front  tires  on 
car  are  our  new  Puncture  Proof." 

John,"  said  the  Superintendent  to  the  work- 
i,  "see  if  you  can  drive  a  nail  through  the  tread 
ither  of  these  tires  to  puncture  the  inner  tube." 

ohn  tried.  I  held  the  nail  while  he  raised  the 
Ige  over  his  head  and  brought  it  down  for  all 
uras  worth.  The  nail  bent  almost  to  a  right 
le  under  the  blow,  but  it  hardly  seemed  to  go 
per  than  the  tread.  A  couple  more  tests  showed 
same  thing,  and  when   I   commented  on  the 


fact  that  it  didn't  seem  to  go  as  deep  into  these 
tires  as  it  had  into  the  others,  the  Superintendent 
pulled  a  piece  of  the  tire  out  of  his  overcoat 
pocket. 

"This  is  a  cross  section  of  our  Puncture  Proof," 
he  said.  "You  will  notice  that  the  steel  discs  im- 
bedded in  rubber  are  included  in  a  cushion  between 
the  breaker  strip  and  the  carcass.  That's  why 
your  nail  didn't  go  as  deep  in  the  Puncture  Proof 
Tire  as  it  did  in  the  other  tires,  in  which  it  pene- 
trated all  the  way  through  the  carcass  till  it  reached 
the  inner  case." 

The  cross  section  was  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment one  could  make.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
no  nail  from  any  direction  could  enter  at  any  part 
of  the  tread  but  what  it  would  be  met,  as  soon  as 
it  was  through  the  tough  outer  tread,  by  a  steel 
disc  which  would  absolutely  prevent  its  further 
progress. 

"That's  what  I  want,"  said  I.  "How  much 
more  will  it  cost  than  your  regular  tire?"  "We 
are  just  starting  to  market  them,"  he  said.  "Our 
price-list  is  not  even  printed,  but  in  a  ^neral  way 
you  can  be  sure  that  our  price  on  this  Puncture 
Proof  Tire  will  be  so  reasonable  that  it  will  actually 
cost  you  less  in  money  per  year  to  run  a  car  with  a 
Jelco-Atlas  Puncture  Proof  than  with  any  other 
tire  or  combination.' 

I  ordered  a  full  equipment  for'my  car,  gave  ship- 
ping instructions  to  the  Superintendent  and  went 
to  Harry's  car,  climbed  in  and  we  were  off.  "By 
the  way,"  I  said  to  Harry,  "what  is  the  exact  firm 
name  of  these  people.  It  seems  to  me  I  know 
a  hundred  people  who  ought  to  have  their  punc- 
ture proof  tires,  or  inner  cases  after  what  I  have 
seen  to-day." 

"Just  tell  them  to  write  to  the  J.  Ellwood  Lee 
Company,  Conshohocken,  Pa.  Since  they  can't 
see  for  themselves  how  the  puncture  proof  is  made, 
get  them  to  ask  for  their  booklet.  Turns  Miles 
into  Smiles  I" 

"That's  a  good  ritle,"  said  I. 

"And  a  true  one,"  said  Harry.  "That's  what 
their  Puncture  Proofs  have  been  doing  for  me. 
Before  I  used  them  I  was  laid  up  on  the  road  every 
now  and  then  for  repairs.  Now  I  go  by  happy  and 
let  the  other  fellow  swear.  The  more  miles  I 
run  the  more  I  smile,  and  I  am  getting  more 
service  out  of  my  car  than  I  ever,  dreamed  was  ' 
possible." 


"this  cross   section   shows   how   THOROUGHLY  THE 

STEEL  DISCS   COVTR   THE   TREAD   OF  THE   JELCO 

PUNCTURE   PROOF  TIRE — OVERLAPPING 

WITHOUT  TOUCHING  AT  ANY  POINT. 

NO  NAIL  CAN  ENTER  ANYWHERE." 
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Tires  10%  Oversize 

Adding  25%  to  the  Mileage  i 

Here  are  two  of  the  reasons  why  Goodyear  tire  sales  just  trebled 
last  year— jumped  to  $8,500,000. 


The  picture  shows  how  Goodyear  tires  com- 
pare with  other  tires  of  equal  rated  size. 

Goodyear  tires— while  they  fit  the  rim— will 
average  10  per  cent  larger  than  rated  size. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  tire  with  no 
extra  cost.  It  means  10  per  cent  more  carrying 
capacity.  It  means,  on  the  average »  full  25  per 
cent  additional  mileage  from  tires. 

Goodyear  tires,  with  this  10  per  cent  oversize, 
cost  just  the  same  .as  other  tires  without  it. 

Why  We  Give  It 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  as  told  on  the  next 
page,  don't  need  to  be  hooked  to  the  rim. 

Because  of  this  woven-wire  feature  which  we 
control  we  don't  need  to  worry  about  tires 
coming  off.  So  we  can  make  the  tires  oversize 
without  any  danger. 


(JOODJ^^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


We  give  this  extra  size  without  extra  cos;. » 
protect  our  reputation.  For  the  usual  coa^ 
tions  are  these : 

Motor  car  makers,  in  deciding  on  tire  size,  isi 
ure  on  expected  load.    That  means  the  weigfat 
the  car  as  they  sell  it,  and  the  weight  of 
passengers  at  150  pounds  each. 

They  adapt  the  tire  size  to  this  load,  but  tM 
rarely  leave  any  margin.  For  tires  are  costhj 
and  motor  car  prices  are  now  figured  pretty  docJ 

You  add  a  top,  perhaps — sl  glass  front,  gs 
lamps,  gas  tank,  an  extra  tire  and  other  hean 
things.  And  passengers  sometimes  weigh  mq 
than  150  pounds  each. 

Nine  times  in  ten  the  expected  weight  il 
exceeded,  often  by  hundreds  of  pounds.  ThS 
is  fatal  to  tires.  When  you  overload  tires  tM 
result  is  a  blow-out.  And  it  often  occnrs  irbtk 
the  tires  are  new.  Then  one  naturally  blixBd 
the  tire.  ' 

Fully  one-fourth  of  all  tire  expense  is  doe  td 
using  skimpy  tires. 

To  Save  the  lure 

To  take  care  of  these  extras — to  prevent  ffs^ 
loading— we  add  10  per  cent  to  the  rated  sat 
without  any  additional  cost.  We  get  tbe  cod 
back  in  increased  reputation. 

With  the  average  ear  that  extra  else  aUi  2S 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  Yoa  get  all  tbi 
advantage,  when  yon  specify  Goodyearst  at  ^ 
cost  of  other  standard  tires.  Don't  yoa  tlaik  I 
worth  accepting? 

The  Goodyear  Tirq 

Twenty  First  Strcd 


(104) 


WeiBakaallkiiai 

Branches  and  A^endti  u 

CanaiSan  Factory:  BowmanoiBm,  Otdatt 
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Rim-Cutting  Avoided 

Saving  This  Ruin  of  Tires 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  until  lately,  cost  20%  more  than  other 
indard  tires.    Now  they  cost  but  an  equal  price. 


rhen  you  specify  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
insure   yourself    against    rim-cutting.     And 
-cutting  ruins  more  tires  than  any  other  single 
se.     This  is  how  we  avoid  it. 


T^  ei  8nided  Wife* 

'he  picture  shows  a  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
fitted  in  a  standard  universal  rim.  This  is 
rim  adopted  by  all  the  big  rim  makers  for 
ck-detachable  tires.  The  same  principle  is 
d  in  demountable  rims.  But  Goodyear  tires  are 
le  to  fit  any  rim. 

lOte  that  the  rim  flanges — ^which  are  remov- 
8 — are  set  to  curve  outward  with  Goodyear 
Rim-Cut  tires.  The  tire  when  deflated  comes 
inst  the  rounded  edge,  and  rim-cutting  is 
ie  impossible.  We  have  sold  half  a  million 
Rim-Cut  tires.  We  have  run  them  flat  in 
undred  tests — as  far  as  20  miles.  Yet  there 
never  been  an  instance  of  rim-cutting. 


'hla  picture  shows  how  other  tires — clincher 
B — fit  this  same  universal  rim.     Here  the  rim 

i  Rubber  Co. 

oron,  Ohio 

Rubber  Tiraa 

f  the  principal  cities 

m  C€maJkm  Offiemi  Toronto,  Ontario 


flanges  are  reversed  to  hook  inward— to  grasp 
hold  of  the  hooked-base  tire.  That  is  how  the 
tire  is  held  on. 

Note  how  the  tire  when  deflated  comes  against 
that  sharp  hook  in  the  rim.  That  is  what 
causes  rim-cutting.  It  often  ruins  a  tire  in 
a  moment. 

How  We  Avoid  Hooks 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  no  hooks  on 
the  base.  They  don't  need  to  be  hooked  to 
the  rim. 

The  reason  lies  in  63  braided  wires  vulcanized 
into  the  tire  base.  That  makes  the  base  un- 
stretchable.  The  tire  cannot  slip  off  under  any 
condition  until  you  remove  the  flange.  No  stay- 
bolts  are  needed  with  these  tires. 

As  the  tire  is  inflated  these  braided  wires  con- 
tract. It  is  then  held  to  the  rim  by  a  pressure 
of  134  pounds  to  the  inch.  The  tire  cannot 
possibly  creep. 

That  is  why  hooks  are  unnecessary. 

Other  tire  makers— to  meet  our  competition- 
employ  other  devices  to  get  an  unstretchable 
base.  But  each  has  been  found  defective.  These 
braided  wires,  which  contract  under  air  pres- 
sure, are  essential  to  safety  in  a  bookless  tire. 
And  we  control  this  feature. 

Because  of  multiplied  production  these  tires 
are  now  sold  at  the  price  of  common  tires.  You 
can  get  them  anywhere  by  simply  insisting  on 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
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This  Smart.  Comfortable,  Roomy  Coupe 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery 


$1750 


R  O.  B.  Detroit, 

LiijliVs  With  Star  Age  Battery 


f^ET  this  coupe  now  and  know  the  joys  and  conveniences 
of  winter  motoring.    Next  spring  you  can  buy  a  touring, 

roadster  or  torpedo  body  and  mount  it  on  the  chassis  practi- 
cally giving  you  two  cars.    Doctors  and  business  men  who  ar^ 
compelled  to  be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  appreciate  the  coupe. 


The  price  ia  tm  low  as  a  good  coupe  can 
be   built  and   there  is  no  necessity   to 
pay  more  for  you  cannot  get  more   in 
^race,   beauty,    comfort    or    value.      The 
Warren -Detroit  '*30"  Coupe  lacks  nothing 
in  size  or  dignity — it   has  a   smart  aristo- 
cratic   look.      Its    linea    are    artistic    and 
iJistinctJve*    Ita  finish,  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment are  luxurious*    The  long  wheel  base,  the 
large  tLres,the  perfect  balance,  the  three-quarter 


<:1Hptic  rear  springs,  semJ>erlHptic  fmnt 

springs,  make  it  comfortable  and  easy 
riding,    A  silent  motor  is  important  to  m 
coupe.     The  silent^  easy  ninning  'Wmi- 
ren-Detroit  motor  is  particularly  adapted 
to  this  type  of  car* 

Get  In  touch  with  the  W&]Tefi*Detroil  d«Al«r 
nearest  you  or  ordex  from  the  fact  017  dkvct. 
New    catalog    showings    eight    19 It    modcla. 
$1200  to  $1750,  now  ready.    Seed  for  m  atpjr 


110  lo,  wheel   bsat 
3^  ^ij,  wh«ls,  JSnA 
in.  tires^  all  4irc<ui]d. 
Price   Includes    two 
setB    qf    iBTii  tt  on 
Bub^  h  maif  netQ ,  hi  E  h 
41  r  tide  coll,  elect  He? 
head    lights    w;lh 
4tQrD|fe      batlery, 
horn,    and    corn- 
ed tic  tool  pQuip- 


'^  -^  V 


WARREN 

MOTOR  CAR 

CO. 

DETROIT. 
MTCH. 


^ 
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KeDylSi^lMotorTruciE 

is  working  every  day  in  direct  comparison 
with  several  motor  trucks  of  other  makes.  Read 
what  the  owners  say  in  regard  to  its  service: 


This  letter  was  written  to  a  prospective 
purchaser  of  a  motor  truck : 
J.  D.  Fkazier  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.        ^ 

G&nllemen:  We  have  before  us  your  letter  of  Jan.  28th. 
We  are  operating  several  trucks,  but  only  one  of  the  Kelly 
make.  It,  however,  is  by  a  considerable  margin  better  than 
any  truck  we  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  The  blower 
cooling  system  is  very  satisfactory,  both  Winter  and  Summer, 
This  truck  has  been  in  use  about  a  year  and  a  half,  without 
repairs,  except  tires,  and  has  given  thorough  satisfaction  in 
every  way.  It  is  doing  the  work  with  one  operator,  which  was 
formerly  done  by  two  drivers  and  fmir  horses.  One  of  our  drivers 
had  DO  difficulty  in  learning  to  operate  it.  We  have  not  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  with  other  trucks,  but  we  can  speak  very 
highly  of  the  Kelly.  We  think  you  would  make  no  mistake  in 
buying  this  particular  make. 

Thi  -Bbomwell  Brush  &  Wire  Goods  Company 
(Siffned)  Tuos.  G.  Melisii,  Vice-President. 


This  is  just  a  single,  average 
instance  of  the  Kelly  Motor 
Truck's  superiority  in  actual, 
everyday  service.  We  have 
letters  of  this  character  from 
representative  firms  in  almost 
every  industry. 

Consistency 

Recently  the  Kelly  Truck  won 
three  great  motor  truck  contests 
—at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston— establishlngr  a  record  for 
operatingr  cost  of  ^o  of  a  cent  per 
ton  mile,  beating  not  only  all 
American  trucks,  but  all  foreign 
entries  as  well. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  of 
Kelly  Motor  Trucks  and  details  as 
to  what  they  are  doing  for  other 
firms  in  your  line  of  business. 


The  Kelly  Motor  Truck  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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What  about  a  Garage  tor  your  Automobile? 

CORNELL  GARAGKS  art!  factory  made  out  of  Tj«t  <iutil- 
ity  ^^oifionieti  \umbKf .  wqiort^icKi.  w4»tbrrciir1it  and  vtjtwtjintntl 
[fa  pvtrv  rtTpc«  Th^v  »r^  Porf  iibl«  in  that  thty  may  Im? 
Wlupie^t  ■  ItncsDSteJ  clowji/'  wnh  *-f  liun*  cxaled.^  nfstdy  (oi 
crecfioci  oa  your  prfrFii«<**  in  a  litUt-  wlilAe,  with  UtLti' vlTDr£,  eod 
At  a  m  in  h  mil  in  nf  it.^jcil>i? 

COKNELLGAR-AGESarcSecflunftlj  builr  u£jof  SwilonBt 
Uiiiii  Tlir  •4ri-tiunn  arr  Hi  made  tliai  ilu'^'  rriiiv  t^-  addt^d  to  or 
l4ken  a(Vi3V  from  at  #ilv  liniv  thrntUy  niiiking  yuUr  baltdlnH, 
larie^r  or  '^mdllirr  In  acKordftDi:^  wmI>  >Tjiir  o\¥ii  dfi4lf*?ii. 

COR  NELL  COTTAGES.  niURCHE^S  SCHOOL  HOTTSES 
'and  Poriablc  Buttdmo;!  o^  eitry  lemti  an'  ^ill  hMill  in  tlic  ^inii* 
mjiLDfr  nmd  hundreds  of  HaelbUcid  ueiera  ^^Lteat  tbdr  oiE-rii 
jod  prdCEicat^lhtv 

CORNELL  PORTABLE  BLILDINOS  arr.-  Hi'aiNrjiiiibli?  In 
PrtCi?  Ttii'V  cnnnot  b»f  dupltriitud  nt  Lht+  |jni:»n  *rr  nil  mi?.  \Vr 
J^REPAV  FREir.HT  Eo  nearly  nEI  R  K  wtatlcin*  AN  ukir 
Htiildmfti  nm  PAINTED  INSIDE  AND  Ol'T,  cotors  of  youi 
^ Ire c kin  witliout  fldfluitinal  cuat  <iuj  Ului^trnttd  CatjilDjgui^ 
trU,  muri?       n  Hte  (or  H  today. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  A  MFC.  CO. 
412  Grevci  Strt^ct,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


1911  Yale  Motorcycles 


1911  4.H.  P.Yale  .  .  $200 
With  Bosch  Magneto  .  235 
1911  7.H.  P.  Yale  Twin  300 

Note  the  straight  line  frame  and  low,  easy  saddle 
position.  All  the  splendid  characterisxics  of  the 
1910  models  are  retained,  and  increased  power 
gained  ty  offsetting  the  cylinder  and  increasing 
the  length  of  the  stroke- 

"We  could  build  more  motorcycles  if  we  were  more 
easily  satisfied — if  we  didn't  build  them  so  welt 
YALE  means  QUALITY— the  proof  is  in  the  records 
of  every  big  endurance  and  reliability  contest. 

"Write  for  the  1911  literature  today. 

THE  CONSOUDATED  MFG.  CO. 

1718  Fern  wood  Avenue  •      Toledo,  Ohio 


piston  down,. in  order  that  this  pr<"<-Fjrc  a^ 
ally  be  developed   when   the  dov  iiwAc^i  <k 
stroke  commences.    That  is,  the  t^xxn^  —'  ■ 
has  to  be  commenced  when  the  pii^l'^- 
point  upon  its  upstroke  comprc&sing  ih*   :^' 

If  a  vehicle  motor  always  openitrd  «t  i^ 
rate  of  speed,  the  imparking  mechaTTisra  tM^ 
set  by  the  timing  lever  thadt  should  gt»  LniitJi^ 
just  in  time  to  raise  the  pressure  at  sticti  *in  Imo^  * 
to  meet  the  piston  at  the   iKginnitiK  o!  tJir 
stroke;  but,  in  point  of  fart /the  speed  oc 
motor  is  sometimes  ten  times  as  gnmt 
others,  and  its  piston  trateU  ten 
a  given  time  as  at  others.     If  the  j 
ism  is  so  set  as  to  devcU-p  the  explmkici  ; 
at  exactly  the  correct  instant,  when  n  i 
ning  its  fastest  and  then  the  s]>eed 
one  tenth  of  its  former  amount*  the  % 
traveled  but  one  tei^th  of  the  distanoe  1 
time  the  sparking  (]<vii:e  begins  to  art  a0sl i 
stant  of  tne  explosion  that    it    traveled  »^- 
high  speed.     The  result  will  t»c  that  the  ^ 
pressure  will  be  developed  I  long   before   th^ 
has  reached  the  top  of  its  sinAe  and  will  t 
gether  too  early,  with  the  result  describes  au^^ 

The  obvious  requirement  is  to  retard  the  sftd 
that  is,  to  set  the  sparking  mechanism  90  tktfl 
commences  to  operate  at  a  later  point  in  the  1 
movement,  and  so  that,  at  the  reduced  speed  1 
piston,  it  will  just  traverse  the  remainder  of  i 
stroke  before  the  explosion  pressure  is  dcve 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  there  is  for  every 
of  the  motor  a  particular  set  of  the  sparking  me 
ism  which  is  correct,  and  in  practice  there 
always  be  a  slight  retardation  of  the  spark  a 
motor  slows  down  and  a  corresponding  advai 
it  speeds  up,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obt 
The  smaller  the  lag  due  to  the  action  of  the  1 
ing  mechanism  and  the  quicker  the  combiwi^- 
the  fuel  the  less  manipulation  of  the  spark  1^^ 
will  be  required.  A  good  magneto,  or  even  oc^  * 
the  best  forms  of  single-spark  battery  ignition  4 
paratus,  operates  with  a  very  small  lag,  and  i^ 
p>aratively  little  change  of  sptark  position  is  requifl 
to  compensate  for  changes  m  speed,  \lbrator  c<i 
operate  with  considerably  greater  lag,  and  clucp 
in  motor  sjjeed  have  to  be  followed  by  quite  bi\ 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  spark  lever. 

In  driving  it  is  always  desirable  to  keep  the  ^ 
as  far  advanced  as  will  afford  any  increase  in  h^^^ 
but  not  far  enough  to  cause  the  motor  to  kxuxf  < 
clank  Jh  the  slightest  degree.  A\Tien  dri>in|  J 
high  speed  upon  level  roads,  the  spark  $^ 
usually  be  advanced  as  far  as  possible,  but  m  hen  d 
motor  is  considerably  slowed  down  while  climbiJ 
a  severe  grade  or  plowing  through  sand  or  s-o 
the  8p>ark  should  be  retarded  just  enough  ^)  'bi 
there  is  no  sign  of  knocking  on  the  part  o(  ri 
motor.  With  magneto  ignition  a  point  is  usiu! 
found  at  which  the  spark  lever  may  be  set  and  ^t 
good  all-around  results,  a  little  more  retarda'i 
being  required  only  when  the  motor  is  pulling  \n 
hard  at  low  speed  and  somewhat  more  adAio 
being  necessary  to  secure  full  results  in  spc?ed>ti 

In  practice,  the  use  of  the  spark  lever  is  a  nur? 
of  "cut  and  try."  It  is  always  possibl^  to  tn 
little  more  advance  and  see  if  the  speed  is  increxHi 
by  its  use  without  any  more  o()ening  of  the  thnxti 
When  the  motor  is  working  hard  with  full  thru't 
it  is  desirable  to  vary  the  spark  position  a  littli ' 
see  if  increased  speed  can  be  obtained  by  a  Igi 
more  retard,  and  always  necessary  to  give  the  itoi 
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One  naturally 
follows   the  other 

Look  for  this  trade-mark 
and  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  tires  that  cost 
least  per  mile  of  service. 

Write  for  Price  List 
G  &  J  TIRE   COMPANY 


NDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 
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ON-GRA 


rBEARIfslG  BRONZE 


holds  the  Worlds 
Nonstop  RacingRecord 


The  World'i  Non-Stop  record  recently  madr 
at  Savutnah  by  a  caf  rqutppcd  with  f^N-fiftAM 
beariagft — 276  niitet  an  263  mtnutdi  without  a 
•top — setia  Hcw  ilatitiard  for  cfEdeocy,  durabjlity 
and  low  Frlcdonal  quaUiJa  tKat  conoboratei  tkc 
ulUfactory  expcTieewe  of  cveiy  factory,  ev«y  repAir- 
man.  every  ov^ner  who  has  uied  N^^SN  be*rinp, 
N^^N   High  Speed  Bearing  Bronze  is 

liimijihed  m  cored  hut  form  to  ihe  b««t 

rtpairmen,     \i  you 

See  This  Sign  at 
the   Repair  Shop 

you   know  that  you  will  get  immediate,  elective,  eco- 
Domical  replacement  of  worn-out  bearingB. 

Send  us  your  repairman's  name — we  will  tend  leaflet 
telling  why  N^^N  Bearing  Bronze  increases  the 
efficiency  and  life  of  your  entire  engine. 

Mow  MMthl  '*  *^^  ***^^  product  of  the  largest  works  in  America  de- 
ITSSSn  voted  cxdusiTely  to  the  manufacture  of  beariue  alloys. 

AMERICAN  BRONZE  COMPANY,         BERWTN.  PA. 


Woodworth 
Treads  for 
Automobile 
Tires  Prevent 
Punctures, 
Skidding  and 
Wear 


Make  tires  last  three  to  five 
times  as  long  as  when  run  bare. 

Over  73,000  have  been  sold. 

They  are  made  of  specially  treated  chrome  leather  studded 
with  steel  rivets.  They  are  held  on  the  tire  by  strong  coil 
springs  along  the  sides  that  always  hold  them  mus  and  smooth. 
They  cannot  become  loose  to  chafe  the  tire  like  protectors 
fastened  to  the  rim. 

They  fit  all  makes  of  tires.  Anyone  can  put  them  on. 
Full  instructions  sent  with  every  tread. 

Send  for  circular  end  frmm  booklmi 
"  Thm  Frmservation  of  Auto  Ttres. " 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  COBIPANY 

Caaadiu  Fadwy.  Niagara  Falls.  0«t.      NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  T. 


if  any  signs  of  knocking  are  heard.  Elcooomy  is  ik 
use  of  fuel  and  the  fuU  development  of  the  po«9* 
producing  possibilities  of  the  motor  are  both  d?^ 
pendent  upon  spark  position  in  an  important  de^rttJ 

Hints  Regarding  Equipment 

"M'OWADAYS,  cars  are  sold  pretty  well  e^uippe^ 
-'-  supplied  with  all  the  accessories  which  m 
absolutely  needed  to  |)ermit  of  actual  nmsiti^ 
Many  high-priced  cars,  indeed,  are  delivered  find 
with  all  attachpients  which  any  reasonable  ofl 
can  rightfully  regard  as  essential  to  his  cxjudui 
and  convenience.  As  should  be  expected,  no  sad 
complete  outfit  of  accessories  comes  with  a  kiv- 
priced  car,  the  eauipment  generally  being  linuted 
to  those  articles  which  have  come  to  be  re^uded  a 
the  light  of  necessities. 

An  immense  amount  of  in^nuity  has  been  esvi 
cised  by  inventors  and  specialty  manufactnren  i 
devising  and  placing  upon  the  market  devices  am 
ducing  to  the  safety,  comfort  and  convenience  d 
the  motorist,  and  there  is  offered  a  very  wide  \irf 
ety  of  articles  and  attachments  which  are,  as  I 
rule,  adaptable  to  any  car,  whether  of  new  or  dt 
model,  with  satisfaction  to  the  owner  thered 
Almost  every  car  owner  takes  delight  in  adding  II 
his  equipment,  from  time  to  time,  these  aocesnfj 
articles  which,  while  perhaps  not  essential,  sd 
add  greatly  to  his  pleasure  and  comfort,  and  aooi 
times  actually  increase   the  usefulness  of  his  ad 

Take  the  matter  of  accessories  in  the  tire  Si^ 
alone.  The  equipment,  as  furnished,  is  likd>'  ^ 
consist  only  of^  the  four  quick  detachable  tiirs.  i 
hand  pump,  a  jack  and  a  repair  kit.  One  or  man 
spare  shoes  and  a  set  of  tire  irons  to  bold  tbei 
upon  the  car,  are  among  the  first  requirement 
Tire  covers,  of  which  many  makes  are  on  tki 
market,  are  necessary  if  the  shoes  are  to  be  pr> 
tected  from  rain,  sun,  mud  and  mechanical  injure. 
The  same  concerns  which  furnish  the  tire  cavrrw 
furnish  cases  in  which  the  supply  of  spare  'aaa 
tubes  can  be  carried,  so  as  to  be  secure  agaioK 
mechanical  injury  and  oil  and  from  the  dangfr  d 
becoming  detrimentally  creased.  It  may  1^  dt 
cided  that  demountable  rims,  equipped  with  read) 
inflated  tires,  are  a  desirable  equipment,  as  reduc 
ing  the  labor  and  delay  upon  the  road  when  on 
trouble  is  encountered.  If  so,  one  buying  a  na 
car  can  specify  any  one  of  a  number  of  ezcelks^ 
makes  which  seems  to  promise  the  best  results  ao^ 
have  the  car  fitted  with  them  before  it  kaves  iki 
factory.  They  can,  of  course,  be  applied  to  acj 
used  car  by  making  some  rather  simple  and  noi 
very  expensive  changes  upon  the  existing  whedi 
If  one  tends  toward  frugality  in  tire  outlay,  span 
shoes  may  be  dispensed  with,  during  a  part  or  tbi 
whole  of  the  first  season's  use  of  a  set  of  tires,  bn 
in  this  case  one  or  more  of  the  emergency  slerve 
or  outside  blow-out-patches  should  be  obtained 
and  also  a  couple  of  inside  patches,  to  enable  tempo 
rary  repairs  to  be  made  in  case  of  an  unexpcctrt 
blowout. 

After  the  tires  have  run  a  few  thousand  mil^i 
it  may  be  decided  to  reinforce  their  some^bai 
weakened  fabric  by  applying  between  the  inoa 
tube  and  the  casing  of  each,  one  of  the  inner  shue 
which  are  obtainable.  If  immunity  from  puna  on 
is  particularly  desired,  the  owner  may  coxiclude  n 
adopt  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  tire  protectn 
which  are  applied  over  the  tread  of  the  tire.  The* 
tend  to  the  prevention  of  blowouts  and  the  s^ed 
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X^Miu*  To«it«air 
17*OfMi«oa 
Dmiachabi^ 


The   Pleasures   of  Motoring 
ncreased  by  the  jftb^r^nd!^ 


Heretofore  no  man  could  purchase 
-  ^1500  a  car  capable  of  the  speed 
rl  endurance  iwrformances  of  the 
»boct-I>etroit. 

Man7  weeks  of  continuous  victories 
er  the  highest  priced  cars  estabhsh 
ta  most  conclusively. 
The  wonderful  power  of  this  car  opens 
new  pleasures  in  motoring  to  the  man 
K>  buys  a  $1500  car— greater  sustained 
Bed.  more  successful  and  longer  tours, 
tier  all  around  dependability  and  un- 
ling  service. 

Features  Heretofore 
Strmngers  To  $1500  Cars 

These  features  are  ones  that  certainly 
ian  new  pleasures  in  Abbott-Detroit 
>tonng. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  i>ainting  and  trim- 
Jig  specifications  are  paralld  to  those 
any  i4000  car  on  the  market. 
The  Abbott  -  Detroit  has  Chrome 
ckel  Steel  Construction  in  the  trans- 
asion  and  rear  axle  with  imported  P.  & 
Annular  Bearings  and  Timken  Roller 
ahngs. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  has  a  complete 
sctnc  light  equifnnent  of  two  electric 
ft'llights  and  combination  electric  and 
side  and  rear  lamps,  and  a  Bosch 
gli  Tension  or  SpUtaorf  dual  ignition 
Item. 


Fully  Standardized 

Always  Up-to-Date 

Completely  Equipped 

For  $1500  you  do  not  get  a  car  that 
has  been  developed  in  a  hurry,  one  that 
ha3  only  last  year's  ideas  in  it.  one  that 
is  simply  strippsd  and  in  addition  to 
which  you  have  to  bay  a  great  deal  of 
equipment. 

Every  part  of  the  Abbott- Detroit  has 
been  developed  to  a  stage  of  perfection 
that  makes  improvement  impossible 
under  existing  conditions.  We  do  not 
save  up  our  ideas  for  next  year's  model. 
If  they  are  deemed  worthy  of  adoption 
they  go  into  the  car  right  away.  As 
shown  above,  the  Abbott-Detroit  is  sold 
with  standard  equipment,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  price,  I1500. 

And  Still  Other  Pleasures 

In  Driving  A  Powerful 

Abbott  -  Detroit 

The  man  who  drives  an  Abbott- 
Detroit  is  proud  of  his  car  because  he 
thinks  of  its  great  record. 

He  realises,  as  he  feels  it  respond  to  his 
command  and  rush  swiftly  along  the 
highway,  that  this  is  the  same  car  that  on 
American  speeding  courses  has  defeated 
some  of  the  best  high  priced  cars. 


Lbbott  Motor  Co.,  m  Waterloo  St,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DUtributore— Craiff  Auto  Co..  465  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;   M.  M.  Levy 
Ca,  3410  Strand,  Galveston,  Texas  ;   H.  J.  Lindsmith  &  Co.,  Lima.  O.:    Royal 
itomobde  Co..  SiTSecond  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Snyder  Auto  Co..  763  E.  Long 
..Columbus, p.;  Whitten  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  200  Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
ilivan  Auto  Co.,  S.  Charleston.  O.;    George  L.  Reiss,  1776  Broadway.   New  York    . 
ty;  I  H.Wright,  38  Market  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  H.  H.  Roberts  &  Son.  Ebnira,  N.Y.;    I 
.  A.  Michael.  Daytona,  Pla.;   Burdick  &  Hartwell,  231  River  St..  Troy,  N.  Y.;  A.  D     I 
olor  Co.  of  New  England,  0  Harcourt  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  S.  Eby.  W.  Liberty  la  :    ■ 


He  exidts  in  the  fact  that  the  car  the 
thousands  cheered  at  the  Vanderbilt  Cup 
Races,  the  Fairmount  Park  Races,  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Races,  is  the  one  with  which  he  is 
identified. 

We  Invite  You  To  Share 
Abbott  -  Detroit  Advantages 

You  can  benefit  from  the  work  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  who  built  the  first 
Abbott-Detroit,  from  the  years  of  devel- 
opment that  have  produced  the  only 
thoroughly  standardized  motor  car  at 
$1500,  and  from  the  wonderful  record 
of  Abbott-Detroit  cars  in  American  Blue 
Ribbon  Events,  which  naturally  causes 
every  Abbott-Detroit  owner  just  pride. 

Just  fill  out  the  Coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to  us  today.  "Well  send  you 
The  Book  of  Abbott-Detroit,  fully  illus- 
trating and  describing  this  great  car. 
In  addition  we'll  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  our  locaJ  agent  so  that 
you  can  go  and  see  an  Abbott-Detroit 
and  take  a  ride  in  it  and  get  your  first 
taste  of  the  increased  pleasures  of  motoring 
brought  about  by  the  Abbott- Detroit. 

Dealers  writing  us  about  territory 
st'll  not  taken  will  be  made  our  regular 
Agency  Proposition. 

Modeb  and  Prices 

Model   B.   Five- Passenger  Touring  Car, 

Standard  Equipment,  Si 500. 
Roadster.  Standard    Equipment,    Si 500. 
Fore- Door   Demi-Tonneau    (tonneau  de- 
tachable), Standard  Equipment,  1 1650. 
Coupe.     Standard     Equipment,     I2350. 
All  P.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


olor  Co.  of  New  England,  0  Harcourt  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  S.  Eby.  W.  Liberty  la 
•cm  Motor  Co..  Main  and  Barker  Sts..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  T.  J.  North  way.  92  Exchange 
..  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  A.  D.  Motor  Co.  of  Pa.,  211  N.  Broad  St.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.; 
mtaur  Motor  Co.,  1725  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  lU.j  VanVliet  Fletcher  Auto  Co., 
^and  W^ut  Sts.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  John  Deere  Plow  Co..  Dallas.  Tex.;  E  C 
aompson,  Warren.  Pa.;  Jones  Auto  Exchange,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Abbott-Detroit 
otor  Co..  Los  Angeles,  California;  H.  J.  Tucker.  808  W.  Pender  St.,  Vancouver, 
ntish  Columbta. 


Abbott  Motor  Co. 
Ill  Waterloo  St.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  — 

Kindly  send  me  The  Book  of 
Abbott-Detroit  and  give  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  your  local 
agent. 


Name. .. 
Address. 
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Z^i 


TinaMOBiiE 

k  America's  Acknowledged 
Leading   Weekly    Motoring    Paper 

$3.  Yearly  $1;50  for  Six  Months 


From  the  technical,  news  and  illus- 
trative view  pomts,  THE  AUTOMO- 
BILE stands  to-day  without  an  equal 
or  a  peer. 

Its  editorial  staff  is  made  up  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  engineering 
writers  in  America. 

Its  extensive  news  service  is  fur- 
nished by  a  field  staff  of  writers  and 
photographers,  and  local  correspond- 
ents, all  of  whom  cover  every  event 
and  happening  of  major  and  minor  im- 
portance with  close  attention  to  detail. 

The  Automobile  is  Invaluable 

To  those  who  wish  intelligent  work- 
ing knowledge  of  their  cars — 

To  those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  in  the  matter  of  operation, 
maintenance  and  care — 

To  those  who  follow  the  rapidly  re- 
curring events  of  news  interest,  includ- 
ing track  and  road  races,  endurance 
runs,  hill  climbs,  shows,  on  down  to 
local  happenings  of  smaller  interest — 

To  those  who  are  watching  the  de- 
velopment of  cars,  parts  and  appliances 
and  who  enjoy  reading  about  new  in- 
ventions therein. 

Send  your  order  to-day  for  a  year 
or  six  months. — ^Then  you  will  have 
weekly  installments  of  the  best  there 
is  in  illustrated  automobile  literature. 


^lomHIIIIB 


233  West  39tli  St    - 


New  York 


SOE 


rivets,  with  which  they  are  provided,  act  to  rt^' 
the  danger  of  skidding.  The  owner  who  may  ha\ 
driven  his  car  through  the  summer  u-tthout 
traction-increasing  devices  applied  to  its  drivis 
wheels  will,  as  the  season  of  icy  streets  corner  ^ 
look  about  for  a  set  of  tire  chains  or  will  adopt  ^«n 
form  of  tire  band  or  equivalent  de\'ice  to  rtodi 
dnvine  safe  during  the  winter.  Motorists  vl 
have  had  considerable  unpleasant  experieocr 
the  road,  in  the  inflation  of  large  tires  with  a  hu 
pump  are  usually  very  ready  to  adopt  some  * 
saving  method.  An  air  bottle  may  be  added  to  «l 
equipment  or  a  supply  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  ir 
steel  container  may  be  considered  prefenL^ 
They  both  enable  tires  to  be  filled,  without  labor  i 
long  as  the  supply  of  ^  is  properly  maintain^ 

Power  tire  pumps,  dnven  by  the  motor,  are  t^ 
source  of  an  unfailmg  supply  of  inflating  air.  Tb<i 
pumps  are  to  be  obtained  in  great  variety. 
are  permanently  installed  upon  the  car  ancl 
into  gear  with  the  engine  when  required. 
are  carried  unattached  upon  the  car  and  are 
rarily  attached,  so  as  to  be  operate^  bjc. 
power  when  neciled.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
the  end  of  the  rubber  tube  leading  from  the 
to  the  tire  valve,  set  the  engine  and  pump 
and  await  results.  Then  the  lighting  eq 
may  be  the  object  of  improvement.  A  great 
cars  are  delivered  equipped  with  an  acetylene  gd 
era  tor  for  supplying  the  gas  lamps.  These  gcno] 
tors  work  very  well  indeed,  but  many  motoric 
find  that  the  installation  of  a  tank  of  acet>'k4 
under  pressure,  insures  quicker,  more  convemn 
and  more  reliable  service.  When  gas  lamps  4 
burned  for  rather  long  consecutive  periods  tl 
generator  may  give  more  economical  results,  U 
when  the  lamps  are  required  only  for  short  iirc^ 
periods,  the  gas  tank  is  little  if  any  more  expensi^ 

The  abilit^^  to  light,  extinguish  and  regulate  tl 
gas  lamps  without  stopping  the  car  is  a  vcr>'  iS 
cided  convenience. 

Several  makes  of  gas  lamp  igniters  are  now  upoa 
the  market  which  permit  this  to  be  accomplisM 
with  the  utmost  convenience.  The  gas  suppl>  m 
piped  to  a  valve  upon  the  dash,  upon  its  way  to  tW 
lamps,  and  the  burner  of  each  lamp  is  pro\id('C 
with  an  electric  jump-spark  lightinp^  attachroeir^ 
which  is  operated  by  a  dash-board  switch  or  bunca. 
When  the  light  of  the  gaslamps  is  required.  Tbr 
valve  is  opened  and  the  switch  is  closed,  the  dr\* 
trical  energy  required  to  produce  the  spark  ber| 
taken  either  from  the  regular  battery  of  the  car  e 
a  special  battery,  and  the  lamps  are  Ughted  with.- J 
leaving  the  seat,  opening  the  lamp  doors  or  stnV 
ing  matches.  When  well  lighted  streets  are  beioc 
traversed,  the  lamps  may  be  extinguished  without 
stopping  the  car  and  instantly  lighted  again  u 
soon  as  dark  country  roads  are  again  reached. 

It  may  be  decided  to  install  tungsten  elect rit 
bulbs  in  the  side  and  tail  lamps  leaving  the  d 
burners  as  a  reserve  and  even  to  place  large  elertn: 
bulbs  in  the  headlights,  leaving  the  acetyWin 
burners  in  place.  Attachments  for  so  doing  an 
readily  obtainable,  and  any  one  of  several  method 
of  supplying  the  necessary  lighting  current  may  be 
chosen.  This  subject  has  been  referred  to  sooe 
what  at  length  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  depart 
ment. 

Sometimes,  the  purchaser  of  a  five-passenger  cat 
finds  that  he  has  occasional  need  to  carry  two  mcvt 
passengers,  children  perhaps,  and  that  the  room  ii 
nis  tonneau  will  permit  of  doing  this,  on  occaaoo. 
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PRffERRED  EQUIPMENT  OF  AMERICA'S  BEST  CARS 

Tircstonc 

ON-SKID  TIRES 


Ensure  Safety  on 
Slippery  Streets 


Quick.Detachable 

DEMOUNTABLE 
RIMS 

Abolish  Tire  Delays  and 
Road  Repairs 


(X)K  at  the  rubber 
■^  lettering  that 
nds  right  out  on  the 
all  uf  this  fire. 
Mich  a  mass  and  vari- 
'  of  non-skid  angles, 
jeSf  hollows  and  sides 
inot  be  found  on  any 
icT  lire.  No  other  tire 
fl  *.top  your  slipping 
1  skidding  so  effectu- 
f  as  the  Firestone  Xun- 
id. 

Dn  5^mooth  pavements 
*  hollows  of  this  letter- 
;  create  a  suction  that 
igs  like  a  fly  on  a   pane  of  glass.    The 
oother  the  surface,  the  tighter  the  cling. 
The  tread  is  tough  Firestone  tread-rubber, 
ja  thick  and  long-wearing.    It  contains  as 
ich  rubber  as  a  regular  tire  of  other  make, 
US  this  heavy  Firestone  lettering. 
For  all  this  extra  rubber,  non-skid  protection 
d  tire  service,  the  price  averages  only  6% 
)re  than  our  regular  smooth  tread  tires. 
Can  you  afford  the  risk  of  not  using  Fire- 
me  Non-Skid  Tires? 


LX)K  quick  nrc-c  hanging 
^    without  hard  work  or 
pumping  up,  the  equipment 
pre-eminent    today   is  the 
Firestone  Demountable  Rim. 
They  are  now  the  preferred 
equipment  of  America's  best 
motor  car  makers  and  dealers. 
Their  stron|Teftt  advocates  are 
the  former  users  of  other  de- 
mountable rims. 
Thi?  is  the  naturai  re&ult 
the  ^reat  superiority  uf  the  Fires  lone  rim 
hi  actual  service. 

The  quick  detachable  feature  of  this  rim 
abolishes  the  lug  or  stay  bolt  nuisance,  and 
permits  any  number  of  tire-changes  without 
even  demounting  rim  from  wheel.  The  base 
of  the  Firestone  Rim  is  solid — not  split — 
water  cannot  enter  and  ruin  case  and  tube. 
Neither  rust  nor  hard  usage  can  impair  the 
efficiency  of  this  rim. 

Send  us  your  name  and  let  us  show  you  why 
Firestone  Demountable  Rims  are  universally 
preferred,  and  the  most  practical  of  all  in 
actual  service. 


Have  your  car  equipped  right  now  with  Firestone  Demountable  Rims 
putting  Non'Skiils  on  the  rear  and  carrying  your  used  tires  as  spares 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


iinerica**  Uung««t  exclusive 
tire  makers" 


AKRON,  OHIO 

and  All   Principal  Citic 
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Tin^  you  don't 
J^J^^  make,  sell, 
own.  or  ex- 
pect to  buy  an 
automobile 

You  are  not  the  man  we  are 
looking  for  at  present. 

Why?  Because  the  man 
this  advertisement  is  aimed 
at  is  the  man  who  has 
enough  interest  in  motor 
cars  to  want  to  read  the 
leading  automobile  publi- 
cation. 

The  word  leading  is  often  mis- 
leading so  in  order  that  you  may 
judge  for  yourself  we  ask  you 
to  mention  Review  of  Reviews, 
Motor  Department,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  free  copy  of  the 
Automobile  Trade  Journal. 
Will  you  do  this  for  us?  You'll 
be  pleased  with  the  '' Journal'' 
which  you  get,  so  it's  worth 
the  asking. 

Published  in  Philadelphia  by 

The  Chilton  Company 

At  Market  and  40th  Streets 


Special  seats  exactly  adapted  to  meet  this  i 
now  upon  the  market  in  considerable  variety. 

It  may  be  found  that,  under  certain  coDdi:^ 
of  loading  at  least,  the  spring  action  of  a  car  i 
not  insure  as  easy  riding  qualities  as  could  b 
sired.     The  fitting  of  recoil  straps  to  prevtii 
extensive  movements  of  the  body  on  rough 
may   relieve   this  condition    very    noticeably, 
either  the  plain  leather  straps  or  leather 
combination  with  spiral  spnng^s  may  be  i 
A  more  positive  cure  for  hard  riding  tendencies  | 
car  is  to  be  found   in   equipping   it    with 
absorbers.    There  are  a  great  variety  of  these,  j 
most  of  them  which  have  been   thoroiigbl>* 
out   in   extensive   practical    service    are    ci 
Two  general  types  are  offered:     Those   in 
excessive  spring  movement  is  prevented  b>*  i 
plication  of  an  adjustable  frictional  resastance, 
those  in  which  undue  spring  action  is  check 
means  of  dashpots  containing  air  or  a  haw  ' 
of  these  principles  are  sound,  and  the  shocks 
in  which  they  are  embodied  have,  in  g< 
well  perfected.     The  danger  of  spring 
undoubtedly  much  reduced  by  the  instaUataool 
set  of  efficient  shock-absorbers. 

Cars  which  are  driven  much  in  crowded 
are  likely  to  come  into  collision  with  otherj 
no  matter  how  much  care  is  exerdaed. 
of  the  lamps,  and  injury  to  the  fenders,  i 
body  work  may  be  the  result.    The  damage  : 
ing  from  such  accidents  may  be  much  redix 
the  adoption  of  the  collision  bumpers,  which] 
now  upon  the  market.    Such  a  bumper  is 
horizontally  placed  metal  bar  located  cr 
the  front  of  a  car  forward  of  the  lamps 
times  also  applied  at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 
bumper  is  backed  up  by  heavy  coiled  sprix 
the  force  of  the  collision  is  sustained  by  tne  f 
and  dissipated  by  the  springs,  leaving  tne  \n:  ~ 
parts  of  the  car  intact. 

As  a  further  safeguard  against  collision 
mentioned  the  mirrors  which  arc  to  be  had  i 
purpose  of  giving  the  operator  a  view  at  f 
traffic,   without   necessitating   his    turning 
The  mirror  is  usually  carried  upon  the  dnv 
of  the  wind-shield  frame  and  gives  a  clear  * 
miniature,  of  the  road  to  the  rear. 

Speaking  of  the  wind-shield.    It  is  ^ 
necessity  if  driving  in  cold  weather  is"  to  ■ 
ticed,  and  no  one  realizes  except  by    pen 
perience  the  comfort  which   is  derivable 
use,  the  year  around.     Whether   in   the 
type,  foldable  in  varying  wa>'s,  or  in  the  1 
celluloid  type,  enclosing  the  front   seat 
more  fully  than  the  glass  type,  it  should 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  car. 

Correspondence  from  the  Mot 
Service  Bureau 

No.  533 — (i)  Is  a  30-horsepower  car  French  1 
as  powerful  as  a  60- horsepower  car  American  rat^ 

(2)  What  advantages,  if  any,  has  a  six-c^iit 
car  over  a  four-cylinder  car? 

(3)  Has  the  42-inch  wheel  come  to  stay  or] 
only  a  fad,  and  does  it  possess  any  advantage  < 
the  36-inch  wheel? 

(4)  Is  there  any  advantage  in  a  i3S-inch 
base  over  a  wheelbase  of  124  inches? 

(5)  What    is    the    most    satisfactory 
made? — Louisville,  Ky. 
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All  Demountable  Rims  Are  Successes  In  Print 
All  Demoun table  Rims  Are  Reasonably  Quick  Sometimes 


THE 


Fl 


REMOVABLE  RIM 

In  Actual  Service  Is 
Always  Quick— Always  Safe 

It  cannot  stick  because  of  rust  or  mud.    No  short  slaybolls — No  ex- 
cessive weight   -No  special  tools  required. 

Mark  this :  A  tire  cannot 
blow  off  this  rim,  and  there  are 
no  loose  rings  to  fly  off. 

The  FISK  Rim  was  the  pioneer 
Demountable.  With  details  perfected* 
it  is  the  same  rim  exhibited 
three  years  ago.  An  immediate 
success,  it  is  and  always  has 
been  the  only  altogether  prac- 
tical rim  on  the  market. 

Investigate    and    Compare 

Before   You    Order   Tire 

Equipment 

The  FISK    RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Department    fi 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mas9« 

Twrnly  DiTTv-l  FaclnTT  BranrK  H<«u»^ 
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To  the 

Review  of  Reviews 

Reader: 

You  own  a  motor  car,  or  you 
will  buy  one  before  long. 

Read  the  articles  regularly 
that  appear  in  this  Motor  De-  ' 
partment.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Clough, 
who  writes  this  ihatter,  is  a 
technical  expert  of  the  highest 
standing,  with  a  fecility  for  ex- 
plaining things  in  print  in  a 
style  easy  to  understand,  and 
pleasant  to  read.  His  articles 
are  full  of  practical,  useful  in- 
formation and  advice,  'that  can, 
be  depended  upon. 

We  conduct  a  Motor 
Service  Bureau  for  your 
benefit.  Mr.  Clough 
answers  inquiries  by 
mail. 

Write  for  informa- 
tion about,  any  motor- 
ing problem  that  con- 
fronts you. 

Address : 

Motor  Service  Bureau 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

13  Astor  Place 

New  York 


(i)  As  the  term  "French  rating**  b  aH»K 
indefinite,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  ansrc  v 
question-  directly.  The  best  way  to  estimaa  «i 
output  may  be  expected  from  any  four-Q-de  p 
line  automobile  engine  is  to  apply  to  it  the  1 
A.  M.  rating  formula,  which  will  give  the  AmeE^ 
rating.  By  applying  this  formula  to  variou* 
gines,  fairly  satisfactory  compiarative  estimates 
their  expected  output  may  be  made.  The  \, 
A.  M.  horsepower  is  obtained  by  squaring  i 
cylinder  bore  in  inches,  multiplying  the  m 
by  the  number  of  cylinders  and  dividing  the  p(| 
uct  by  2.5.  For  example,  an  engine  ha>'i2i|  t  i 
inders  of  4H-»nch  bore  may  be  expected  to  6ri4 
(i3*  '^6)-^2.5 —48.6  horsepower,  when  runnii^stfl 
a  speed  that  each  piston  traveb  1000  feet  is  d 
minute.  You  can  readily  ascertain  the  c)ba 
diameters  of  the  particular  engines  you  bawl 
mind  and  make  your  own  computations  and  <:^ 
parisons. 

(2)  The  only  important  advanta^  of  ibe  j 
over  the  four-cylinder  engine  is  that  it  b  xmx'm 
more  flexible,  that  is,  it  will  pull  steadily  at  a  ki 
speed  than  the  four-cylinder,  because  of  tlx  ^ 
that  two  of  the  six-cylinders  are  deliverii^  ?ti 
during  a  ^nsiderable  portion  of  the  time,  vkae 
the  case  of  the  four-cylinder  there  are  periods  n 
no  cylinder  is  doing  any  work.  A  six-cyliiKlff  i 
can  be  slowed  down  to  a  lower  speed  witlKN.t  n 
ning  jerkily  and  will  gain  more  rapidly  00  £ts 
than  a  four-cylinder  of  the  same  horsepower. 

(3)  We  do  not  regard  the  42-incn  whed  a 
fad.  Large  wheels  conduce  to  easy  ridix%  qioil 
in  a  car,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  42-inch  di»3i 
is  impractical  for  large  cars.  Tires  for  such  ^ 
are  of  high  first  cost,  but,  it  is  believed,  are  do  al 
expensive  (if  as  expensive)  per  mile  run.  The  port 
wheel  diameter  for  automobiles  has  increased  a 
30  inches  to  36  inches  within  less  than  a  deo^  i 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  pn^i 
limit  has  been  reached.  Whether  the  popuU:  1 
of  the  future  will  be  as  great  as  42  inches  cacn't 
predicted,  but  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  nrtii 
impractical  about  the  use  of  this  diameter. 

(4)  The  car  with  the  iA8-inch  wheelba^  s^i 
be  roomier  than  tHat  with  the  12^-inch  wbec£> 
and  it  should  be  somewhat  easier  riding.  The  )ce{ 
car  is  likely  to  be  heavier  and  less  easy  to  manrj 
in  crowded  traffic  and  on  narrow  country*  rJ 
In  a  seven-passenger  touring  car  the  longer  v^ 
base  might  prove  of  real  advantage,  and  exprp:^ 
only  can  determine  whether  the  longer  or  the  sfct 
wheelbase  offers  the  greater  ba&nce  of  ac:^ 
tages. 

(5)  We  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  ans«ef  1 
question.  Different  motors  seem  to  give  their  b 
results  when  fitted  with  different  carburetors. 

No.  537 — I  should  like  to  learn  why  there  art  1 
more  steam  autos  used  and  also  what  axe  tht 
jections  to  them. — Famam,  Nebr, 

Among  the  reasons  that  prevent  the  more  e« 
sive  use  of  steam  autos  are  the  following: 

It  takes  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  gt: 
steam,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  tedious  proon&.  «1 
the  gasoline  car  can  be  started  almost  iss:^ 
by  a  turn  of  the  crank. 

Steam  has  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  the  ci: 
likelv  to  be  needed,  and  this  requires  thata£> 
shall  constantly  be  kept  burning  under  the  bo3 

The  steam  car  requires  considerable  vati^ 
while  upon  the  road  and  has  to  be  frequently  9t=^ 
to  take  on  water.    The  water  level  in  the  boifcr  * 
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Only  Two  (2)  Moving 
Parts  to  Each  Cylinder 

So  this  Economical  Gar  is  mighty  nearly  Trouble-Proof 


'  I  ^HB  astonishing  facts  that  you'll  read  below 
-*.       are  backed  up  by  a  five-year  record. 

This  record  is  studded  with  hundreds  of 
stories — owners*  stories — that  you'd  hardly  be- 
lieve except  at  first  hand. 

Stories  Xhst  prove 

— that  Atlas  owners  are  almost  free  from  re- 
pair bills 

— that  Atlas  depreciation  is  only  5  per  cent. 
a  year 

— that  it  takes  a 
resrular  smash-np  to 
even  worry  an  Atlas 
Motor  Car. 

Your  mind  will  be 
^lad  to  open  up  and 
seek  proof  9A  soon  as 
you've  read  these 
facts  below. 

The  Atlas  motor  is 
tlie  first  and  only 
really  perfect,  really 
practical  two-cycle 
eng^ine. 

The  first  toactually 
conquer   all    former 
twro-cycle    faults, 
including  waste  of  gas  and  incomplete  lubri- 
cation. 

Note  the  Vast  Differences 

Compare  all  tricky  trouble-inviting  four-cycle 
motors  with  this  guileless,  tranquil  two-cycle 
Atlas. 

Bvcry  four-cycle  motor  has  from  25  to  50 
frail,  delicate,  highly  nervous  mov- 
ing* parts  to  each  cylinder. 

Bach  moving  part  with  its  own 
friction — its  own  wear  and  tear — 
its  own  chances  for  trouble,  for 
delays,  for  expense. 

The  Atlas  motor  has  only  two  (2)  moving 
parts  to  each  cylinder. 

No  valvesi  Merely  the  pistons,  the  piston 
rods  and  the  crank  shaft 

Yet  this  refreshingly  simple  motor  does 
more  work,  better  work,  cheaper  work  than  any 
same-size  four-cycle  motor. 

Compare  again — 

The  Atlas  motor  gives  a  power-impulse  to 
every  piston  stroke.  The  four-cycle  motor  ^ives 
a  power-imi>ulse  only  to  every  second  stroke. 

Compare  again — 

Bxcept  in  costly  six-cylinder  motors  of  the 


For  S€7>en  passengers — 40-H.  P.,  4-cy Under  Motors  tZB-inch 
wheel  base— Full  Floating  type  rear  axle.  Trans- 
mission,  gears  and  clutch  buil(  strong  enough  for  60 
H.P,   As  illustrated,  S2500.    irithout  ejftta  seats,  $2450, 


dUta^ 


four-cycle  type,  there  is  a  gap,  a  sag,  in  the 
power  between  strokes.  In  the  Atlas  motor, 
there  is  an  overlap  of  power  from  each  stroke 
to  the  next. 

Added  Power — Lessened  Cost 

The  Atlas  motor  pours  forth  an  even,  unbroken, 
unwavering  ix)wer-flow  that  is  smooth,  sleek, 
silent  and  almost  devoid  of  vibration. 

Money  cannot  buy 

more  pleasing  power. 

One  result  of  these 

amazing  advantages 

is 

—that  the  Atlas 
motor  delivers  from 
60  per  cent  to  75 
I)ercent  more  actual 
power,  cylinder  for 
cylinder,  than  any 
four-cycle  engine 
that  can  ever  be 
made. 

Yet,  with  its  few 
moving  parts,  its 
lessened  weight,  its 
lack  of  vibration,  its 
freedom  from  repairs,  this  engine  costs,  of 
course,  less  to  build — less  to  buy — less  to  main- 
tain. 

And  the  car  itself  is,  in  every  detail,  worthy 

of  its  wonderful  engine.  Note  the  specifications 

under  the  picture.     See  what  a  superb  car  this 

really  is. 

And,  mind  you,  the  five-year-old  Atlas  cars 

are    running    yet — and    running 

strong. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
the  truth — ^the  whole  truth — about 
this,  the  only  perfect  two-cycle 
engine.      So    send  for   the   Atlas 


Book — send  for  it  today. 

The  Atlas  Line  for  1911 

In  each  of  these  models,  regardless  of  price, 
the  motor  is  the  same,  part  for  part,  in  every 
detail,  save  in  the  numl^er  of  cylinders. 

40  II.  P.     Touring  Car,  Torpedo      .  $2450 
40  II.  P.     Touring  Car,  Tonneau  or 

Fore-Door 2400 

20  II.  P.     Torpedo  Runabout         .  1250 

20  H.  P.     Delivery  Wagon      .        .  2000 

20  11.  P.     Taxicab      ....  2400 

See  the  Atla«  Exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  or  the  Coliseum,  Chicago 

ATLAS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

*  Lieeased  vnder  Seldea  Patent 

95   Bimle  Avenue,  Sprinsrfield,  Mass.  New  York  Office,  2010  Broadway 
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nPHE  trouble  with  this  world  is  that  too  many  men 
smoke  the  wrong  kind  of  pipe  tobacco — discon- 
tent is  a  terrible  thing  I 

Fill  your  pipe  with  "VELVET,"  sit  soWy  down, 
and  be 


"Velvet**  is  the  "smoothest"  of  pipe  tohscoos.  A 
tmuformation  ol  the  popular  Burley  leal  into  a  pipe 
surprise.  How?  For  two  solid  years  the  leal  has 
hung  in  the  dry  warehouse — undergoing  a  change 
— deriving  its  mellowness — its  natural  sweetness 
— line  11a vor.  Impossible  to  hile  the  tongue.  Holds 
its  lire — hums  cool.  A  ten  strike  pipe  smoke— 
10  cents  at  all  dealers. 


Vtlvtt  should  b*  on  rverr 
dealer's  shelf— IF  Off, 
sendus  IOC.  /or  the  regular 
tin  —  sent  only  in  I'ttited 
States. 


a 


SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 
Chicago,  111. 


the  steam  and  fuel  pressures  must  be  cantfcSj 
watched.  The  motor  of  a  gasoline  car  ret^xiin 
practically  no  watching  while  on  the  road  and  i 
stops  for  water  are  generally  requir^. 

Again,  the  steam  car  is  ill  adapted  for  ibirti 
service,  as  its  water  supply  cannot  be  made  pm 
against  freezing  as  can  that  of  a  gasoline  car. 

Despite  these  objections,  which  seem  tu  dei[ 
most  motorists  from  buying  steam  cars,  it  is  a  CM 
that  these  cars  are  very  powerful  and  reliable. 

No.  541 — ^Will  you  kindly  inform   me 
an  "anti-freeze"  solution   for  the  carbide 
system. — Charlson,  N,  D. 

The  mixture  of  denatured  alcohol  and  mm 
recommended  in  these  columns  for  use  in  radiacfl 
is  well  adapted  for  use  in  acetylene  generaton  I 
which. calcium  carbide  is  used.  A  mixture  ol  ci 
fifth  denatured  alcohol  and  four  fifths  water  v| 
keep  fluid  until  the  temperature  drops  to  abcil 
ID  degrees  above  zero  F.  If  a  half  and  half  miitfli 
be  used,  freezing  will  not  take  place  until  a  ten 
perature  of  35  degrees  below  zero  F.  is  reached. 

No.  552— What  is  meant  by  "set  spark"  and  1 
throttle  control  of  speed  more  economical  thfl 
control  by  shifting  the  spark? — Los  Amides^  Cdi 

When  set  or  fixed  spark  is  used,  there  is  no  spaj 
lever  provided  upon  the  steering  wheel  and  tk 
operator  cannot  vary  the  point  in  the  movemeni  d 
the  piston  at  which  the  spark  takes  place.  Tk 
mechanism  which  acts  to  produce  the  spark,  b  pel 
manently  set  so  that  it  acts  when  the  piston  of  ead 
cylinder  is  approaching  the  upper  end  of  its  tnvi 
on  each  compression  stroke. 

Fixed  spark,  when  applied  to  a  gcKxi  higfa-tft 
sion  magneto  and  cylinders  of  moderate  dimensooi 
gives  good  results  in  practice,  but  the  timing  of  th 
spark  is  not  ideal  at  all  speeds.     A  sort  of  ct>f* 

f)romise  is  effected  so  that  while  ignition  may  be  i 
it  tie  early  at  low  engine  speeds  and  a  little  bie  H 
hi^h  engine  speeds,  good  average  resuhs  are  cb 
tamed.  The  bother  of  changing  the  spark  postioi 
is  avoided  and  there  is  no  chance  of  an  inexptfi 
operator's  mishandling  his  engine  by  ad\*ancing  thi 
spark  too  much.  A  great  many  cars  which  are  nm 
fitted  with  a  spark  lever  and  magneto  ignition  an 
habitually  run  with  practically  fiiutd  ^>ark  poshic* 
the  lever  very  rarely  being  moved  while  the  car  a 
running. 

The  control  of  speed  bv  changes  of  s|NLrk  posrtvui 
should  never  be  practiced  as  it  is  exceedingly  wastr- 
ful.  Throttle  control  is  the  ideal  method  as  it  pr*** 
portions  the  fuel  to  the  work  the  engine  has  to  pvr 
form  at  the  moment.  When  an  engine  is  sk>«ed 
down  by  retarding  the  spark,  the  power  in  the  f ue; 
used  is  largely  thrown  away. 

No.  570 — Do  you  advise  shockabsorbers  as  EkrH 
to  protect  springs?  Are  they  more  effecti\e  for  thi 
purpose  than  the  leather  straps  which  liznix  the 
rebound  of  the  body? — Holyoke,  Mass. 

Shockabsorbers  undoubtedly  lessen  the  Kkrj- 
hood  of  spring  breakages,  but  we  believe  that  rei^W 
straps  and  rubber  bumpers  are  nearly  as  effecthc 
for  this  purpose.  The  superiority  of  shockabsorben 
lies  in  the  great  improvement  which  they  make  w 
the  riding  qualities  of  cars  the  springs  of  which  oi? 
deficient  m  this  regard.  We  behe\'e  that  the  addnl 
comfort  which  the  passengers  secure  from  the  u* 
of  shockabsorbers  is  the  main  consideration  leadirc 
to  their  use,  but  the  protection  of  the  springs  i-?  11 
important  secondary  advantage. 
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FIVE  REPUBLICS  i 


.^^v^.^w_________^«-;3«^^j| 
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^vpt^I^ 


._>^?s?^-^.'___  ._ 


SubiCTibcn  to  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  wKo  are  conic mplamg  «  trip  for  buan<» 
or  pleasure  »re  invited  to  write  ui  for  free  inlormatjon  conccmirtg  routcit  hortU  elc 

TRAVELERS'  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT,   T3"^'V"oTHlSrEf^\:V-;^jg; 


I©1  WHERE -TO- GO 


I  O  BeACQMS^r.  BQSf^ 


CALIFORNtA 


i  I*  r  I  urn  w*^t  of  Bfctllg  Cr<^?k     Wuh.t  B>^>fc1.rl  FBEti 

Aviloa.ftotelMi:4rDp«le>  S^ati  Lataima  tmi4itd. 


TRAVEL 


HONOLULU  f  Si  VOLCANO 

*l«Jlm,l»il-l4l^r,  l,,r  sra«.l,jnt.  b..4Ulr4n<]  |ll-t*.- 
ar«  And  4lii|  ■  [hlf  rj iJ td  Irlp  r«j(  bn  ntiide  }n  Iw-i 
wflt?fcp  %nil  n  iliif  ^fniipi  Sun  |-'j-!*an»rj>|  h^  Mllinr  nu 
S,  ft.  HilKKH4  (in.CKlo  b.ni  di*p[fcTriPtrnt>.  TI-«  V  1- 
auoof  Kitftuea  lh#  ]  n  ngv^t  i  «i  Hi*  w^rM,  rHr,.rtirr 
4ftM<lf  Jlrtlva  jir»l  nt\m,  mtd  ■  f*w  quirk  iJtirdi.1i 

\ri urn  h*v*i  h^u  «,rr»n p-4       N«vpr  hftf-jf  c  na>  i H 

p4]*ftMi]ft  k^j  tn»k^  Ihis  mnwl  di>»i  raTibt  tHp  Wi(ti  in.-h 
^paiyJiin^  ci-nifiiirt  *tMi  thrt  nrliVi  fi  l^.*,  Jim  San 
Pr*nrlitii  ta  JJituMuUi  m  Im-k,  Hr^t  rl^M,  *  Ml  f,  r 
■J  d«  I  r  4  o  rn«m  R.  ^imJ  n\  ii  t >  Vm1^(,h  t      Ni^  <  il  f,  *  r  i  r  i  r 

.-irt  IH>  11  low.  ^liMa  iliM  Vnlrmn.i  k  .,  TiPi  S.  8. 
eitritHAinlSii  J»D    14    Fnh    1.  Sfi.  MurF*!!  14,     Wr^lfl 

OF    >Ttrg  rii-fAmr  "^     ^     di    ,    f*!th    Vr*.-nf\,r.i 

FLORIDA^CUBA" 

NASSAU-TKE  CAROLINAS 

*^<ni\  r.jr  i>[|,r  Ithi^iEriAh  tJ  IjJiitktf!,  coti^ 
t*l  Ik  1 1 nf  h ■  <tc i  d  I r t'O t < I n ,  in ap  ai n I  tf 1 1 1 h ni  1 
I  nl^^^l  1 1  :i  !i^ '  1 1  r< '  n  :^nl  \  n  c  i|i]  J  ckfist  train  Jiu  r  v- 

W.    K.    «'€»^'KI-TSr»    €3.    E,   1*.   A- 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 
FITRnPF     '^nv.  id»:ai.  way, 

I.F.^.ii^  .,  idi>EilTourt.  D&i  JOftGX.  I   11-1  I. 


ATLANTIC    C IT V  H,  &, 


Atlantic   City. 


MAHLiMmoucin 

P  L  E  N  B  E  I  W 

tNK  (najiilflf'f'm  ami  HiimpTiiou^K  nttpfl 
liotisna-Ehfl  t\\Mm  Air  I'Iftza  bhO  Ftirln!**'^ 
f^oP^irhm^JinvnrlfTnlt  thu  Krysrrl^iA'Allcfliifl  ibf 

roirifi^rNof  thfi  Mn-rnnnrniitrlb  ltj<*iil>i'hn  aafl 
Ttn*  iriv(L->rnMn^  rTliiNat-"!  at  ATlaiif Ir  rhy 
maku  TNlji  ttu-  l^lofil  ftlari=  for  Fftlll  anil  WlD- 
t r' r.  Al vn\ V 4  in i ^' n -  W  r H a  f <^t  i i aurt&oni e!y 
J 1 1  \\<Tii\  H-(l  '  »^' « k  b  ■  T .  -f  pi^tfih  1V1<  1 1  fl  A  .Son  i 
rnmpf^fiv.Fr'M'ru^Toin^  and  l>itert*iir». 


Piliirt  tTol!  ATLANTT"'  rlTVTNTX 
Ijaicu  Ildu.  jiui^i  inifl  paiiatoriunK 
Vi'W  smnp  .'irKIc  A  rit*'*'!  buMdlnK.  A-lw^vs 
"i»eii,  t^hv;nn  r<  adv.  h-iIwhys  tjusy,  TaJ'le 
jiM'l  atlOTMl-incKt  nir-in|ia.-^i'«l. 


SEATTLE    WASH, 


WntM  Q'lvnir    **  I'J  JStCprU^ftttrstiUdrom- 
nUlCl  PdVUy,  fn^j.«  conrrete.Hteel  A 

nn.riiFH.    In  f:i«.Titfinnr»le  8]im>iilTijf  district. 
t'Ji./ll^h  L-rMi.     A  inn   11ri=t,    f  I.Pf>  np- 


o.  c 


WASHIfilaTOii 
flOTtlL   0«ISCOLi 

Unkm  8i»l0iL  Ai&KiAt 
§Jio w  Plar«c.  0  m  t  V  tf  V. 
l$«uia  eniliv  Masle^ 
JLtner.  |i4H)-  ¥,ar.f  ]  am 

''PALM  BEACH  0r-tne-&.  J 

"P^lm  Breach  Motel."  « - 

IM<Ml«raU.kl^,    _^   I     •:-.  , II  ij  ^ 

^_ATTL£   CREEtC   itiqtpC 

WHIN  tOini  UCOtEii 


{•  livproTter     T*n«  urtlt  cwick  ««  ■ 

fciVl  M I  n  r       too  w(TI  fri  PMT  •*•  ' 

Inlirr      FmllB    " 
4nii  and  Mtfl 
^[tl»  f>oalB  J 

tcrT  iaa«dif*_„       -         


WMITE    HAVEN    Pfk. 
TUNNVREST  SANATOr"^ 

"  Theinvisirn-iijN-.'  iiiu.-  ■!     .^.!i^ 
tfir,"    vvHto  hiwiHi  f.    >       f.'  .' 

INORTH    CARD  LIMA" 


sn  n  ai  attc  nt  1  i  HK  Tn>  ri  I  f •  -  H  *r«  <^^.. — 

Inlet  lnfi»Seaufor|.  fi,  Ct  c*«*«»* 

fi-.i,H-,    l-Ui**  riiiriiHe  fi>r  uuufr  *"«* 


I  IHiH'K    ^    T1IK     Onil^T— UriUj      Viur 

Lin  I  i  1 1^  I  f  *]i[  [  i(^ —  Ki^rrpT  liHiiU  A  il  van  i  wgos,  HI  rir  t- 
ly  llT^t  -  cliv^^i.  Wrih^  fi>r  prtiitrktm;*.  WiHu'lal 
(fpur^  for  iirjv&to  partlc.  Hr,  A:  Mr*i.  II*  K, 
I'jiiiit*,  (ili^n^  l*'Hill?*f  >W. 


iNacp^.'MoejMT 


biP/$6182« 


IQ-THE-VVOR^@l 

>RTH 
,€RMAN 

fii  ijilif^forib(riin|cm|L:niifi3rt  Mf 

uj  thf  ^tfety  of  pA»irngrT3 

IV^'b'My  1cw  rale^L  lu  Muiraln. 
SeiA  ZeaJaiF^d  7i.n6  Tft^inuriiA  via 
turopt  And  Su«  z  CatiaI. 

OElRICHS&COjCfn-Attf 

5  BtoADWAir.  NiwTo** 


Krb,  4  ;    t  ft  1 1  ?   $400   up,    inciii«lin«  | 
tfliorpcxcurnons  ;  71  encKftfitins  Amr^. 
Siop-ovtr  privilevet.      Rtfund  WflrrW  I 

Tour*   Jnn.    25:     ntRrly    •ix  monllitt.  ^  ^—  ^  ■ 

$21  mi.      OiKer  Tour*  iPlllllGl 

FRANK  c.  cuBK.  met  m\mi,  HevrtftlUnillill 


=1 CLARK S 
ORIENI 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

A  tractive    all    ?xperifte   tour«    under    e*con 
independent*     Early   Mediterraneftn  tour  Frl 
$340  00.  Send  for  free  copy  of  ovir  travel  Tn*c*2i*^- 

**BIG  AND  LITTLE  JOURNEYS" 

coniftining  cesmplete  itineraries  of  25  dlitfetrfil  i 
BEEtCEViAN  TOURIST  CO.,  336  Wukucis*  St.,  lc«  ^ 
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TV^iss  WayDown 
East 

in  01<l-Mis>sion-Levnd,where 
cJe^nu^ry  is  like  June 

You  catt  ^o  ikcre.ioohy  way  o/Gfand  (anvoti  c^Arizon?v 
II  on  ihc Train  o/ lujiury 

B>r art  bookJets  o/tlie  trdin  mi.  trip  dfjdtf ss  WJ. BUck.  i  o > j  R^^iIw^nv Exchoji^e.QiKcN^o 


^ 
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^%         THE 

Orient 

^»  TiiVtlt  Use  Hnir  Lliv4-  tli*  U«««t  #ic^**^ 

M  T-  Lb,     L^iaurfT)- tfnv^  Ifl  -■-i-.-'i\  -m*-^  t  ja-f"*-- 

COOK'S  NILE  STEAMERS 

fi  r   I  .fill  ^niJ  Semitic]  dtnadt,   |Ch  ' 

SOUTH  AMERICA  '"''SS^^S^SSS.^** 

SOMETHING  NEW  tN  TOUmmT  TiCAVlL 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

NEW  YOHK*  S4a  liftAdttfiY  —  'i<- 1  i  -•-  '     ^ 

i:mC^GO,  2>4  Sti.  CLt^t  ^i  SA\  FK  ^■ 

ML^MKi■Al^  TOUOM  ..   . 
tiU  OmCES  ARKOAD  l^£jl^U*J 

UNIVERSITY  TRA1 


N^w  York 

JAN.  21  (27  Day*)  $140  and  up 

FEB.  18  f32  Days)  $150  and  up 

MAIL25  (19  Days)     $85  and  up 

BERMUDA 

J|.|*jiy.    MUrtiM-n^f*   Tinii-*,    •■'*."»    mitl    Mr, 

AVAl1:ktrk'  lo    nw.  A\,  fnHlnllUK    ?  Ojiy?«'  hOlcl,  Ifbnr^v 

CUBA 

TiiMi^  *",m  JMirl  U|K  vii^H  lik^  brrmmlB,  (^mtitIsi^u  inid 

JAMAICA,  PANAMA,  TRINIDAD,  BARBADOS.  &r. 


H-||<>Lkl  i-iU.-ilm-.  orrln-Lrii. 


SANDERSON  &  SON,  21<Z4  SUl^  St.  .Nfw  York 
W.  tt   r\Vt>,  S.  e.  P*  Am  20*  VV'uhJnrtvn  St„  Boston 


THE  ORIENT    l^:]^'^^\r^}l^'^ 

Y  AC  HT  ATH  EN  A     J  "i»^«7i  «'*^ '  ^^  -Vi  -  T^;^  ,n 
SUMMER  TOURS    «j.»;««--«.^.  gHjJ-^f 

E\l>ert  leaders,  spp'^fal  (rrturefm.  leiaxii^f  t^MM^m^  Ita 

trutedH[uioui]Pcnu''ats^  Tell  LMwhi-n  irau  nDte4*vrkttfc  t« 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVER&mr  .^tSAVU^ 
g  Trinity  Flac*.    ~    ~    ~    -Brwio^  Maa^ac 

iijF?!;fK^^|DE  POTTERI  ^ 


TOURS    I 


S3 


Europe! 


i$2i 


I  wlrte    Clioli^t*    of     rr-iiTt^.; 

■  hlyJiifsT.  l*vUnn}riijJ.^.    Alt-  ' 
ply  n-t  i:n I '■(■!- 

Tn F  TT M VIA.  \* > r ri^.  g  n<^imm  J^*-.  nog-n^^.j 

ALTHOUSE'SI^.^^ 

"Arpviiiirl  t»M*   ^\'^»tIi1."     tiirtrtJr   Flrrt    CImb-     Cuo 


Al 


Allen  Palestine  Party 

Mar.  18.    T5u>H>8iJ4yK   &4Tj-5T5lit 
Rev,  Rav  Men,  D.  D..  Rwzh&icr,  N.Y 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  re^d^i  ^  _ 
aggfegate  spend  a  huge  fariunc  yr^y^i 
travel  and  rtfcreahon.     For  »fifi 
men  Is  of  railroads,  aleamship  lines,  boirl 
resorts    and    psrsonalJy    conducted    touEk 
Review  of  Reviews  is  the  medium  pat  i 
lence.     Its  long  record  of  satisfactory  retu 
5Uch  announcements  proves  iKb,     ll^e  Re 
of  Reviews  is  not  a  magazine  for  tiivuil  [ 
snch  would  not  buy  it  at  any  price.     It 
favorite  magazine  wilh  the  suUtantbL  in 
folks  wfio  have  the  means  and  th«  i 
travel      Ninety  per  cent*  of  the  total  i 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  in  ymrl^  I 
subscriptions,  and  suggestions  in  our  Tm^ 
Recreation  Department  of  lnp«  to  takettrKlf 
to  visit  aie  seen  at  the  time  when,  and 
place  where,  they  receive  the  tntnl   atlc 
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kiiHi 


Trips  to  the 

Tropics 


Under   sunny  skies,  with 

the  restful  climate  of  June 

all  winter  long,  where  you 

may  enjoy  tennis,  golf  ,auto- 

mobtling,  bathings  fishing, 

and  other  outdoor  sports,  no  matter  how  great  or   how  limited 

your  income.      The  most  interesting  cruises  to  the  tropics  this 

season  are  those  of  the 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  lines 

They  reach  iKat  wondtjful  vvinfcrksj  region  bnthrd  by  ibe  Sou!  hem  All  antic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
U>d  the  Caribbean  Sea,  including  Porto  Rtto^  Baliamas,  Cuba,  Florida  and  San  Domingo. 

Wntc  fol  AGWI  NEWSp  a  beautifully  llluiltaled  ft&c  maga^in^:  full  of  helpful  travel  iaIoimatioQ 
afid  deKribing  the  crui«a  ol  the  following  sleamsb'tp  line*; 


-CLYDE  LINE  ^ 


TO  FLORIDA.  r>AlLr  iTtiiiif  Sttnlfl^-,  c=il)- 
\u^  :it  CHAItLE.Si(^N^  JMtl  XSW  lil-^^  jtiil 
J.K'tvSONS  ILLK,    vvilU    t'lm- t'[iuut>    ffur    dll 


pftRTn  ni'^rt  1  IMP 

nt 
ri 
1 ; 

it    U-<  .ijv    rriil*v    til    iiinT    iiriiriTiil    tUf 
sii(>  u-HTmi:  nil  Mft^innw.*,  hHKLSiiij 

nn.'ii  lii|n..                                                       ' 
<»in.  1  .     ii;  i: luur,  Si'>,v  V-itt. 

-MALLORY  UHB- 


TO   TKXA5   mu]   jill    (Hffnin  ';*n(  Ml  ft '  ♦'I    fiiJ 

to  rSAlAESTON.    KKY   WPi^T.   rA^tr^i  r,m 
MORU.R. 


.WAEDUN£< 


f.iiSiirl.Hi-f  tnm  sirn^^V  i-ti-iniK-hln^  In  n.\- 
HAMAS  i  VAIJ^AI  k  HA1.A>A.  *M  KA, 
MKXlrO  uEi^i  -xriATAN  uh|^  mlT  cunnro- 
li'Tl-    I'T.    -I  IF    lrii|i.'i-'' iTit    iMh-HMC    «Ml»f">, 


DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES: 


3*0  Broudwiiy. 


I'nU-.UH-  I  l'J>n.  Tin.  I  IPX 

7'.H    l.'n,-lj;iit   ^\.       VJ'2    U.,^JiFMt<iiu    1^>. 


U  ASiUNfiTMX, 
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CALIFORNIA 

Through  Hi«tory*«  Lftnd  of  Romance— 

LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA 

SOUTHERN     PACIFIC 
SUNSET  ROUTE 

Be  Road  to  the  RaciSc 

TRA1N90P    SUPERIOR   EQUIPMENT 
Oil     Burning     Locomoiivee,      Rock     Ballast 

Roadbed,  Autonratic  Electrio  Block  Signalt 

DINING   CAR  SERVICE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

^or  LUrraimrt  Addrrat 
L.  H.  NUTTING.  G.E.P.A.,.^*ndllS8orlB"w.r.  NfcwYorlt 
Stad  ''SUNSET"  Tk*  Mat^^ns  of  tkt  »'*i/.     NtwMrandi  IS  On/J 


M/EST  I'NDIES 

'  I  'HE  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  offer  great  attractions  for  tto* 

1     desiring  to  escape  the  rigors  of  our  Winter  months.    The  clintfi 

is  ideal  for  enjoying  all  outdoor  sports,  and  hotel  aceominoJl^ 

tions  and  transportation   facilities  are   excellent.  1 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  South  and  Central  Ameria  ' 

are  i^aBiiy  accii^ssibld  W  the  splmdiJ  steamships  of  the  ATLAS  SERVICE  el  ih 
HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE  wkose  cuisine  and  appointmeivta  ane  u»ercrW 
Dirert  service  between  New  York  and  Havana  hy  the  S,  S.  Hamburg  (lf,00OlDB4 
largest  steamer  in  the  Cuban  trade.  Also  by  S.  S.  Altai  and  Atleghany, 
Superb  trips  at  mnJernte  rates  — 23  and  25  day  cruises  $135  tkfid  $140.  At»  •c*^ 
inrlufiinK  liolci  expenses. 

Through  liciiefs  to  and  from  IVtii  Coast  Poinh* 
Three  special  cruises   hy  the  5.  S>.  Moltke  ((2,500  tons).  laTKcat   tTrnmabifT  saibif'i> 
the  C^iibbean,       Leaving  New  York  January  24th  and  Februar>'  25lh,  28  days  di^ 
tioti,  $1  50  and  up.    Spring  Cruise  of  16  days  duration,  leavini?  March  26lh,  $65*B<fii^ 

QujJe  an  J  travel  hoof^s  for  xah.      Send  for  ilitssttaled  booi^irt* 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE  41^5  Brtwdway,  Ne-  T^ 
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TTie  Center  of  Winter  Oul^of- 
Door  Life  in  the  Middle  South 


FREE     FROM     CLIMATIC    EXTREMES 
^       AHD  WHOLESOME  JN  EVERY  RESPECT 


FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS 
FIFTY  COTTAGES 


HOLLY  INN-Now  Open     CAROUNA-Opem  January  7th 
BERKSHIRE-Opem January  1 4ih  HA RVA R D 


The  only  resort  having  TTiree  I  S-hoIe  Goff  Courses,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  Country 
Club,4O,000Acre  Private  Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs, 
FineLivery  of  Saddle  Horses,  Model  Dairy,TennisCourts,Trap  Shooting,  etc. 

NO  CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED  A  T  PINEHURST 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  to  Pinehurst  via  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Only  one  night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 
Don't  fail  to  send  to  nearest  railroad  offices  for  literature,  illustrating  the  out-of- 
door  features  of  PINEHURST  and  giving  full  details  of  attractions. 

Send  for  IlluslraieJ  Literature  arid  List  of  Golf,  Tennis  and  ShooHng  ToumameniM, 
PINEHURST    GENERAL    OFFICE:     PINEHURST,    NORTH     CAROLINA 

or  LEONARD  TUFTS.  OwB«r.  Boston,  M«m. 
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FLORIDA 


ssssm      CUBA  -  AUGUSTA  -SOUTH 


KKVf  YORK 

rBiLAt»»rLpiii;i 

liArTISiOIIIB 

mil  Sew  York 


VIA 


Attanfic  Coast  line 

Tki  SianJard  Railway  of  tkt  Soaik. 

Four  Pullman  Trains  Daily 

Leivrng  New  Yorli^  from  New  Prnn,  R.  ft.  Term i nil, 
10.  Id  A,  M,     1.20  P,M.    3.38  P.m.    »30  P,  M, 


**noria:n  &  West  Indian  Liinited** 

**N«w  York  A  Florida  Spccl*!" 

''Falmetlo  Limited'* 

**Coaat  Line  Florida  Mali** 


Superior  Roaduoay,  Equipment  and  Service  to  

Augujsta>  SummeryHtle^  Thomasvill^  and  Florida  Rejorfs. 


When  Traveling 
Carry  ''A.B.A/*  Cheques 

and  thus  avoid  all  travel- fund  annoy- 
ances. They  are  safe,  self- identifying 
and  good  everywhere  — Abroad  and 
At  Homt^. 

Take  a  book  of  assorted  denomi- 
nations ($10,  $20,  $50  and  $100)  on 
your  next  trip, 

Deacripiwc  Booklet  Free  on  Request 


BUriHEM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKER 

OR  IF  MOBE.  COflVtNIENT  AP^^Lr  TO 
flAHHE  P  S  TRUST  COMPANY  T  mAti   ST  NFrt  VfWM  CiTv 


PCltiSft 


Honolulu  or  Mexico 

But  n  o  matter  whcreor  when  you 
or  your  fricnUs  Contemplate  Ji 
trip  this  Wintefj  the  Touri  De- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Vnion 
Pacific  and  North  Wcstcra 
Line  solicira  your  correspomi* 
ence  in  regard  to  it>  and  sug- 
gests that  jou  avail  four^If  q( 
the  unlimked  services  and  aswi* 
ance  it  IS  in  position  to  render* 

S,  A.  Hufchimn^  Manager 

SIB  dark  Sireei,  Chuii£0 


aga5a5HmaE5g5E5a5g5H5B« 


rKvj.,15  n,ciiilui]  itio  llpvivw  of  lf«vi(^W3  when  wrlUoa:  lo  aavertlMVA 
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BLAISDELL 


mi  to f her  of  a  wooden 
^pencil  is  unnecessary 

[ 

ppaper  PencU 

liAs^  of  the   finest  gra- 
&j%  m  .1  scciionaiptkper 
in    ever-reany 
:    instrument 
'kcsitsusers 
■  i  d  e  n  t    of 
1  -  and  pencil 
I '-'tiers,      A 
^■*t  the  pt 
rxd  a  pull 
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Made  of  all 
grades  and 
thicknesses  of 
lead  for  all  pur- 
■*fT>eiisanv  ^^M    P^^^^    ^'id   sold 
everywhere    at 
from    one    to   ten 
cents  each. 
Any  Two  Pencils 
Sent  Postpaid 
On  receipt  of  ten    cents 
we  mail  any  two  best  quaUty 
pencils,  either  graphite,   cof- 
ored  crayon  or  special  purpose^ 
for  photography,  copying,  mark- 
ing china,  etc,    i>tate  for  purpose 
used  or  color. 

BUISDEU  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 

440$  Wayne  Avame,  PMIaddphia.  Pa. 


Shur^on 

SPECTACLES 


Different   from   all   others  and  the 
difference  is  the  improvement* 

As  Comfortable  A»  They  Are 

Inconspicuous 

Lefues  K«lcl  ip  pcuiiion  by  Iwo  &m«ll  rocking  %o\d 

pads.     Properly  adjustrd,  ihry  wilt  nol   murk  lh*f 

bfidge  of  the  tic^scr,  (lip  <io wti  or  hurt  b«h  m  J  t  he  pars. 

AT  ALL  BEST  OPTICIANS 
E.KlR5TElN$0NSC0.^E«t.1S«l.  Avf.S,  R«cb«itfr,rT.Y. 


V 


(Dnc  dollar  \mii  nou 
buy  three  times  as  mucli 
t^ltHtrir  liijht  as  furmer- 
ly  beruuse 


jimio)© 


are  nearly    three  times  as  luminous  as 
old    style    electric   ineanilescent     bulbs. 

Triple  li^ht  ajiJ  no  increase  in  your 
UHintlily  hills  ffir  currcni, 

A  trinl  \^  ill  sluiw  you  whv  Vi*E  MAZDA 
Lamps  are  rrptacini:  orluT  i!luniij>;iiit^ 
everywhere. 

fieyin  with  tile  Uumx^  \uu  wsiiit  hright- 
est  i[mi{i|r  the  \m\\i  witUer  eveniMti:^  and 
eunip;irt-  tlir  hriNi.inr  "botLleJ  sunsihirie  " 
utrh  :\ny  oilier  Iti^ht  von  ever  snw* 

Ask  the  ekt  rrie  Uiilu  compi^nv  in  vntir 
city  T<j  ^htHV  vnn  \\\u\\  [lie  G-K  XIAXD A 
acfUillfV  due-H. 

I)u  HUi  realize  iluit  e\er\f)tie  caw  t\\\\\ 
:i\Uiu\  eiei  [fie  Wy^hll 

^        -   "    f.ra  til  I^lihUtifS^"    n  U^ir*  Juiftf,  wht'ti  ;m^I  whiTT 

\' >    i 'I'lJ    b*     U'4-i1    1(1    ii'lVrmtuHf,  KiviiH  HI.*'-'*!  anil 

miikj  .Ml.'.,  iiuil   [ULtth   v.ilualflc   LHf(*riiiii.ttirr; 

General  Electric  Company 


r>r  I  r,  j'>  <.; 


Silirr;Citai'v^  X,   V 
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"You  Are  Making  Good' 


Don't  you  want  your  employer  to  say  this  to  you  ? 
Don't  you  want  him  to  say:  "I've  been  watching 
you,  young  man,  and  I  'm  going  to  give  you  a«ra/se 
and  a  better  position"? 

That  is  the  kind  of  rtcognhloa  training  wins. 

YOU  can  gain  justsuchadvancement  with  the  help 
of  I .  C.  S.,  as  thousands  of  ofhtrs  have  done.  Your 
employer  will  be  glad  to  advance  you  as  fast  as 
you  show  progress  in  training— other  employers 
will  want  you— there  are  always  big  opportunities 
for  the  man  who  is  "making  good.^' 

Mark  the  coupon  now  to  show  what  line  you  prefer 
—the  one  you  want  as  four  pathway  to  Success — 
mail  it  to-day— costs  only  postage-and  let  1.  C.  S. 
explain  how  it  comes  to  you  in  your  own  home, 
in  spart  time,  without  your  giving  up  your  present 
place  or  all  your  recreation,  andheips  you  to  be- 
come an  EXPERT  in  your  chosen  Ime. 

Don't  delay— don't  waste  any  time— don't  neglect 
^for  your  own  sake,  marli  fht  coupon  NOW, 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
Boz8«»,   80RAlfT0N,PA* 

haw  1  irmt  njdii  fy   for  tbrf  noution,  inule  gr  profi9ti<ai 
bef^jfg  win.  Jj  I  LitTi.  timritrr  X  


A litiint 41  hlU'  Xltinni ngf 
JUlhte  ^il|tt-rliiltfmJ«t4t 

i^  i  II  mU  1  n  It.  ^  i^niM  F I  tt  tn  ■ 
f  uitrr^ln  I'oiinlruvt-lDII 

To  Mil.   ^TnTiufaWnHnv 
Mt4i  1 1 1*  II  n  r  *    v.  n  ff  t  nr**r 

9[#«^ltuj]J<.'iil  i-Ttalfnt?itf 
Hvi'ti»nlr»l  Itf-firiiiiiisn 
E1**-lrli-«I  t'nffiiM-^r 
l<:ivc<1>-T<'  l.lirhrtnr  ^upt. 


J  Kn'tifrh 


4  l\  II  Nii-r-Tl4>« 
Ari<hll«rt 

l<IinCU|Lg«^— '    "]  i|irV1-fBBI 
HlilkllliC  \  ll4lHlllt 

JialMlnffConirui 
A  r«ti  Kt-elnl-ftJ  UrtiH  xRian 
1  a4  ant  H  a1  JJe^Tf  t*  I  n  ^ 
f'otelBprrllal  lllu^rrullrtj 
IVIanlow  'Irlmriiirja 
MhoTr<  iird  WeMtJtt 
AdvcFllAlns  Uhd 
Ktpnu^rwiikic^r 


Name- 


Present  Occupation. 

Street  and  No. 

City 


State. 


There  are  no  dark  days 
for  those  who  use  the 

No.  3A  SPECIAL 

KODAK 

The  high  power  of  iti   Zda^Xo^k 

Antitif mat  hn%  ( /.  6.3)  in  coonectnse 

vvhh  the  ficxtbjlitjr  of  Speed  cootroi  la 

the compouod  abutter  make  laap-aboc* 

fuitlhk  on  dayi  where  a  tiine  ezp^v- 

ure  wonM  be  seen- 

..ry   ^^-^h    ^„    ... 

nary    c^mterm*     It 

evtry  detail  ol  tvr- 

■    fN-rfrtt    pro 
Picturtf    3^1 
(poit    'ord    i 
Uiet    Kf^k 
lirht    lo»diiii(    n.z 
c3rtTidg«4« 

PRICE 

$65^ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

AiiDtmUrt,      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Tht  KciUk  Qlj, 


We  Shift  on  MpgH'owa 

lO  OAYV  FRKfi  TRIAL  »>  vr^cf  X^e^S^  IT  0~ 


CwtakMt  »ail  learn  i-<t^ 

RIDER  AGENTS  *nr"^t:;^£r*:9Sia 

rfji.ilf*  and  *un.Jrlrt  At  Aj.Vu r»i.'/*lLTff,    Da  iHt  Wrflj 

MEAD  OirCLE  CO.        P«pl.  ■.^34^  CMlCAGfj 


ELECTRIC 


QOODS     FOR    CVEKYBODY^ 


World's   beadquarten 
Motors,  Fans.T( 


for    D7iiA»<«. 


ya.  Railways,  Battrrvt. 
LlJChtliw  PlaaiiLB<*>ii 


Belts.  BelH.PooketLamp8.Telephooe«.Hou9eI. _^ -.-^_ 

If  It's  electric  we  have  It.  Undfrsetl m.'i.  Fortune  for  acents.  Catatoc  ^• 

OHIO   ELECTRIC   WORKS,   CLEYELAIO),  OHIO 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 


Cards  drcuhn.  book,  ncwt^pct.      Press  i\     La'c*^  $ 
Roury  |«0.      Save   money.      Print  for  otSm.  b»^  ;  -• 
AU    easy,    rules  sent.     Write    bctory  lor  pnm  au 
TYPE,  cards,  paper. 

THE  PRESS  COMPANY.     Merid».  Com. 


LYON  &  HEALY 
fUkHARP 


Staadard  of  A* 
World.  Pricrt 
exceeding!  r  rri 
sonable.  Oti 
losrue  of  Lyon  &  Healy  Harps  free  totri 

' interestid.       Also    barrajns  io  IVJ 

Harps.     Monthly  payments  may  be  anas^rd 

LYON  ft  HEALT,  Mtaafcr,  RR.a  Cycaft 

,9^.  Piano  and  Harp  DaOden 
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3  HONING-NO  GRINDING 


THE   KU  ^\^  y  ^ 

&^  J0l°9aetlc 

^^  y^  RAZOR 


It's  the  "Carbo"  Edge 

Fire  heat  is  never  uniform  ; 
electricity  can  be  exactly  measured 
and  regulated* 

That's  why  the  electric  temper- 
ing of  the  Carbo-Magnetic  Razor 
Blade  is  absolutely  umjorm. 

The  edge  of  a  razor  is  a  series  of 
finct  hut  irregular  teeth.  Dull  r^izors 
are  diose  on  which  the  teeth  have 
broken  off  or  turned;  broken  off  on 
the  brittle  razors^  turned  on  soft  ones. 

Because  of  the  added  tou^hnens  of 
our  recarbonized  steel,  coupled  with 
the  flintiike  hardness  of  our  process 
of  electric  tempering*  the  tcetli  on  the 
Carbo-Magnetic  are  so  touj^h  that  the}'- 
will  neither  break  nor  bend  ;  hence  our 
guarantee*   with    common    sense   use. 

Every  Carbo  -  Magnetie  Ri-^zor  is 
guaranteed  to  be  and  do  cxudh/  \\\\M 
this  advertisement  claims  fnr  ii. 

From  your  dralcr*  at   from    \i'*^ 
prepaid,  on  JO  days'  frft^  iriaL 

Full  Hollow-Ground,     Price    -    $2.50 
"Rex  Tonsor"  (King  Barber)  for 
barbers'  use  and  hard  beards,  3.00 

Write     fai    OUT    bootU    'SHAVINCS^      U    Jf^u-rii^    ik^ 
^ofbdrfM  rlcrtrit  li^mfi* nnsi    mi^r.^    fullv    b'm!    *  »(fil*Jrk4  a    SdI    i.<1 

ahm]    tbi^Ul  tkaving  an«!  ihiniritr   ai  <  rtunn'i. 


GRIFFON    CUTLERY    WORICS 
4TS  Broadway  New  York 


i 

I' 


This  Individual  Library 

keeps  your  Xmas  books  in  your  own 
ro<im — in  one  or  two  eiulH^«&rittcke 
imits,  combined  with  Writing  Desk 
:ind  Locker  units,  if  desired — all  in 
harmony  with  your  furniture  and 
furnishings. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

rnnform  to  lasttffS  s'yle.  raihtT  tluin  Ji3?»sini3: 
bncy— Italic  in  a  varifiy  of  womb  niif! 
fiti»?.hfr — exact  dtipliLates  art"  ahv/ifs  oh- 
taiiiahle^^f^dld  nt  iinifomi  prkfs  andfrelp-tii 
prtt^aiJ,  cvervwhtrc. 

*'The  WorWtBeMt  Bo<tkt*' Fre* 
Cmitatus  llivTft  of  tliu  5,  10,   25,   5P,    and 
lOU  "Best    Buo,;s"  fnrrhildr  nandaikilfs, 
.1^  sp leaned  by  acknowlcd^^t-d  authonties, 

**tU>o|(|nirm  Will  fn,\  much  lo  fMEiimcnJ 

This  valiiahtf  book  auid  our  hnndsomtfly 
iltuHTTiitfd  CdtTilojTiie  midlfd  free  for  coupon 
bt  low  — you  lu'fii  ihcni  horh* 


,< 


^ 
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Well  Begun.  An  old  firm,  a  friend  of  ours,  sends  us  a  letter 
received  from  a  new  firm  just  starting  into  business,  which  contains  this 
line:  **  You  see  by  this  letter  that  we  have  started  our  business  career 
with  the  best  of  everything,  including 


Our  advertising  saved  this  firm  from  having  to  "  buy  experience  •'  with  poor 
paper.  These  people  wanted  all  their  furniture  and  equipment  to  be  the  best,  axid 
they  wisely  chose  their  stationery  so  that  every  letter  they  sent  out  would  be  an 
advertisement  for  their  house. 

Let  ns  send  yon  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens.    It  contains  i 
specimens  of  letterheads  and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and  engrmTcd  on  thm 
white  and  fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

Write  for  it  on  your  present  letterhead.   Addreas 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exduslTely. 


'  J-'U'i'^.vV 


h'r<^-,U- 


■  >,    V.    .     .      .^,.<^..- "„.^.'A.    r:... 


jpV     DUFFALO 

'^*  •  LitHIAJPBlNGSlJftrEfi 


promoles  ihe  health 
of  the  races . 


© 


T^JHi:    ILLS  oE  the  American  Indian,  wiw>  Uvt\i 
-^      to   Nature^  were  healed  tnosUy  with  natural 
uM»ers,      Nature's  remedies  made  the   Red   Maa 
Hiiffalu     Litfiia     Springs    Water    is     America's    sreah 
medicinal   cure*      It  is  a  natural  spring  water,   I 
tin'  springs  under  directions  of  a  competent  bacit^aj. 
l^iTTcctsall  disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bbdden    I 
iKiic:s  any  excess  of  Uric  Acid  in  tbc  sysienu 
t'lTcctive    in    the   treatment  ot   Bright's   Disease,  AH 
iiuriii,  GoQi,   Rheumatism.    Pyelitis,  Cystitis^    Or 
\\>]K'  us  for  endorsements  oE  eminent  phy&u 

if  Hat  !m  ^i/r  in  ytmr  futtttty,  p'r  o-f//  i^0y  W99u 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  WATEH^  CO 
Buffalo  LIthia  Springs,  Virginia 


J 
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*^    ;--"  -'\ 


Dtker 

Lcavily 

padded 
lo  keep 
iKe 

the  akin*  The  jAjpj 
of  the  Brighton  metal 
prevents  il  touching 
the  le^.  See  how  a 
^nci]  slips  beneath. 
25  cents  everywhere 
—  or  we  rnail  them. 


rhis 
sh^et 
of 

pa  per ; 
stronger 
but 
iijfhler 
than 

*jny  other  garter, 
^VrcJ  to  prevent  bind- 
ing, chafing,  or  tiring 
the  leg;  ho  secure  that 
the  aock  can  neither 
slip  nor  teqr;  pure  siJk 
webs — any  coJor. 


PIONEER    SUSPENDER    CO, 

r  J  f  T  ] .  \  1 1 1 :  M '  I II  % 


ANeir/ 


Tour 

B«es! 


r^  JOHN  DAVCY 
FATHER 
fTflEBSURGCRy 
Give  the  trees  a  chance  to  live  in  health  | 
and  beauty.  If  they  die  because  you  fail  \ 
to  protect  and  succor  them,  more  years  I 
than  are  your  lot  will  be  required  to  re>-| 
I^aoe  them. 

The  saving  of  trees  is  the  business  and  I 
the  profession  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts.  J 
John  Davey,  Father  of  Tree  Surgery,  is  j 
their  teacher  and  their  guarantor. 

A  Beautiful  Free  BooUet : 

i  win  be  sent  you  if  you  have  a  number  j 
\  of  trees,  either  shade  or  fruit.  How  many  J 
I  trees  have  you?  What  kinds?  Where  f 
I  located?  Tell  us  this  when  writing.  J 
Our  men  are  working  in  the  South  ^ 
\  for  the  winter,  between  eastern  j 
^Texas  and  Virginia.    WriU  todau»^ 

Tk  Diiey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  he , 

131  Hawthorn  Street 

KENT.  OHIO 

Optrattnq  ths  Davey  InUU 
"  '9<3f  Trt€  Surgery 


This  New 
Mimeo^aph 
With 

Automatic 
Inking 

Fountain 


is  the  simplest,  most  rapid,  practical 
and  economical  duplicating  machitie 
in  extslence.  It  ig  placed  Id  a  cJiias 
by  Itsetl  by  lensfm  of  the  superior 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  it 
produces. 


Nsw  No.  70 
EiUaan 

Mimfrairsph 


Quicker  and 
Better  Work 


This  New  Avtomsilc  liiklii|| 
Fountain  contains  an  ever-ready 
supply  of  ink  and  sives  time  inking  up 
and  starling.  it  also  moans  evenly 
printed  work,  done  in  less  time.  Foun- 
tain is  locked  except  when  ink  is  desired. 

Ctrculara  on  request, 

A*  B*  Dick  Company 

736-738  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
Branch;     15  Murray  Street,  New  York 
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PERSONAL  BUSINESS  O 

INCLUDING 
i  REAL  ESTATE 


The  following  pages  contain  offers  concern- 
ing which  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  gath- 
ered information  indicating  that  they  are 
worthy  of  personal  investigation  on  the  part 
of  interested  readers. 

Thus  the  reader  who  wishes  to  purchase  a 
home  in  the  West  or  the  South  or  some  other  section,  to  obtain  employment  or  to  buy  any  of  the  diii 
classes  of  articles  listed,  may  find  these  pages  a  time-saving  guide  to  the  ezerdbe  of  his  jad^i 
regarding  suitable  opportunities.  Pictures  and  other  ''display"  will  not  be  permitted  except  in 
cases  of  offerings  of  real  estate^  in  connection  with  which  views  of  the  proper^,  maps*  etc,  sr( 
course,  not  only  appropriate,  but  often  necessary. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  any  advertisemenL 


REAL  ESTATE 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C 


MORE  MONEY 


'  is  being  made  by 
those  who  invest 
in  town  lots  at 
the  beginning  of  Western  Canada's  future  industrial 
and  commercial  centers,  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  estimated  that 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS 

was  made  in  the  year  ending  July   1,  1910,  by 

those  who  had  the  foresight  and  courage  to  make 

such  investments. 

IT  IS  ALL  GOOD,  CLEAN  MONEY,  TOO 

You  can  invest  as  little  as  1 10  a  month  and  get  your  share 
of  it.  Let  us  tell  you  about  Port  George  the  last  great 
metropolis  of  North  America,  and  other  opportunities  for 
investment  in  lands,  business  openings,  etc.,  in  Briti^ 
Columbia. 

COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  FORT  GEORGE 
PuBuciTY  Bureau,  613-K  Bower  Blog.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

WEST 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  LAND,  in  the 
famed  Rivcrside-Redlands  district,  on  small  payments. 
Water  ready  for  irrigating.  $20  monthy.  and  less,  bujrs  ten 
acres.    Unusually  attractive  planting  proposition.    You  can 

{)ay  for  an  orange  grove,  vineyard  or  alfalfa  ranch  while  earn- 
ng  your  living.    Rich  soil — splendidly  located.    111.  booklet. 
So.  Cal.  Homes  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

238  OARS  HIGH  PRICED  WINTER  VEGETABLES 
shipped  from  San  Benito.  Texas,  first  half  1910.  Will  ship 
300  cars  other  farm  products  by  end  of  year.  Most  rapidly 
devdoptng  district  in  Am^lca.  Locate  where  everybody  to 
making  big  money.  Richest  iirigated  land  on  earth.  10  acres 
and  up  on  7  years'  time.  Ask  for  proof.  San  Benito  Irrigated 
Land  Company,  264  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Hi. 

DO  OR  WILL  YOU  OWN  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA?  Get 
an  expert's  advice  before  you  buy  or  sell.  A  few  DoUars  in  this 
respect  are  well  invested.  A.  J.  Ludwig,  Consulting  Expert  on 
Bolls.  Agriculture,  etc.,  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  Fresno,  Cbl. 


CUBA 


CUBA.  Most  productive  soU.  Ample  rainfall.  Healthy  ell- 
mate.  No  frosts.  No  excessive  heat.  Manati  finest  harbor.  New 
York  1100  miles.  Cheapest  transportation.  10  acres  $300.  Map 
free.    MANATI  COMPANY  OP  CUBA,  274  Palace  Bldg.. 

MInneapoliK. 


SOUTHERN 


TOO  MUCH^LORIDA  LAND  HAS  BBKK  BOLD  lol 
pie  who  have  never  seen  it.  Write  BrooksvUto  B<»rd  of  Ti 
for  Book  of  Facta,  describing  different  Idnds  of  Plotida  bo^ 
have  no  land  to  sell  but  want  settlers  and  tofcsma  to  &e^ 
richest  district  in  Florida,  according  to  State  I>ept.  of  J 
ture;  not  pine  land,  not  sand,  but  nigh  and  rolltng  ^ 
dark  top  sofl  and  day  subeoiL  No  f a  '  ' 
age  necessary.  Raises  80  bu.  com  per 

ftnilts,  truck  and  staple  crops.  An  tnaosl 

to  $1,000  capital,  can  be  independent  here.  300  ft.  abowj 
no  swampe  or  marshes.  Ideal  ntmate,  erhoola,  liiMfhss,  r 
good  roads,   all  conveniencea.   Homeseekers  and  Ibti 
please  investigate.  We  need  you  and  wUI  help  yoiL  f 
Trade,  Brooksville,  Florida. 

MANATEE,  FLORIDA  —  AMERICAN  FBUTT  It  G 
DEN  MARl^T:   Farms  at  low  prices,  net  yon  S500  tol 

profit  per  acre  each  year.    Celery,  napefndt, 

ibles  reach^jMrfectlon  here.     Healthy  cU 


vegetaoles  reach 


'ectlon  here.     Healthy  cUmaSsw  * 


transportation.    FYee  booklet  upon  request.     Addroe  I 
,_.,...,     fl/A.  L.  Ry..  Depc  13.  .^ 


White. 
folk,Vi 


Oenl.  Industrial  Agt., 


TEXAS 


BUY  LAND  IN  CENTRAL  WEST  TEXAS  to  tbtv^ 
of  the  Conchos  and  the  Colorado  rivers.  SIO  to  $15  an jd 
Deep  rich  s(^.  ample  rainfall,  big  crop,  oolck  naw 
low  freight  rates,  fine  schoote.  Write  for  folder  "Coea 
Colorado  Country,"  G.  H.  Dobbin,  O.  C.  A..  O..  t 
S.  F.  Ry.,  Galveston,  Texas. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


"WATCH  US  GROW  Is  the  watchword  of  McD»^ 
Isle  of  Pines.  BeauUful.  healthful  island.  90  mile*  sk 
of  Havana.  Largest  American  colony  in  Cuba.  4  oj 
from  New  York  by  steamer.  MUd,  dellgbtfal  cttast«J 
year  round.  No  firostB;  no  fevers;  no  trrlgadon  vr^ 
for  trees.  Fertile  soil  for  growloc  oranges,  frspeln 
lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  nn,  nuts,  carden  tr^ 
etc.  10  acres  enough  to  make  you  Independent  la  »  ^^ 
years.  Write  to-day  for  Free  Book  showing  onr  ICW  w 
turcs  of  American  life  at  McKlnley.  PublldtF  D«l*-  " 
of  Pines  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM  CATALOGUE  "BIGGEST  FARM  BARO.\TT«* 
Just  out  14  States,  stock,  tools  and  crop  included  with  lot^' J 
sacrlfloe  prices  to  settle  estates  quickly.  Copy  tr^  ^Ti 

r.  B'way..N<*  »*^ 


e  prices  t 

1100.  E.  A.  Strout,  47  West  84th.  St.. 
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\    BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


JMO  TO  Sie.OOO  YEARLY  IN  THB  REAIi  B8TATE 

■at,  witliout  capital:  we  will  teaoh  you  the  business  by 

•lifKilnt  you  special  represeiitative  In  your  locality,  of 

jnd  estwte  company,  nst  with  you  readUy  salable  prop- 

oo-oper»te  with  and  assist  you  to  permanent  success: 

^  commercial  law  course  free  to  representatives.    If 

_    nest  and  ambitious,  our  FREB  &2-paffe  book  will 
Interest  you.    Address  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 
'..  Dept.  1184,  Chicago.  lU.     (Successor  to  The  Cross 
b.  &  H.  w.  Cross  &  Co.) 


WE  START  YOU  IN  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS 
1th  us  and  fUmlsh  everything.  We  have  new  easy  selling 
lua  and  seasonable  leaders  in  the  Mall  Order  line  to  keep 
m  CMtories  busy.  No  canvassing.  Small  Capital.  You 
ay  us  oat  of  t^e  business.  Large  profits.  Spare  time  only 
feqolred.  Personal  assistance.  Write  to-day  for  plans, 
ositive  proof  and  sworn  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co., 
89  Peaae  Bids..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  I  pay 
oore  than  the  companies.  Expert  advice  any  Insurance  ques- 
lon.  15  years'  experience.  Circular  free.  VVm.  R.  Riiodes,  Life 
u.  Lawyer.  1429  WUUamaon  Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


OPPORTTTNITY  IN  MEXICO.  $1,250,000,000.00 
kmerlcan  capital  is  earning  heavily  in  Mexico.  I  offer 
pportuntty  for  partner  with  $5,000.00  to  develop  leading  and 
■tabUalied  plug  tobacco  factory.  Big  income  can  be  made — 
?rtte  for  particulars  now,  James  Reid.  Rioverde,  S.  L.  P., 
dexico. 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES  netting  5%  to  7%  repre- 
ent  the  safest  Investments  to-day.  They  Improve  with  age 
ad  are  not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Obtainable  from 
500.00  upwards.  Better  than  savings  banks.  Get  posted, 
^rlte  for  free  sample  copy.  Address  "Bonds  and  Mort- 
ages.*'  276  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.    It  tells  aU  about  them. 


SIX  PBR  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGES  secured  by  real 
state  at  60%  to  60%  value  on  property  situated  in  New 
fork  City.  Queens  Borough.  E.  J.  Walker.  17  Elmhurst 
kvc.,  Elnol&urBt,  New  York. 


AWYERS,  PATENTS,  CHEMISTS 


PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  One  client  made 
SiS.OOO  last  year.  Our  ft>ee  books  tell  What  to  Invent  and 
low  to  Obtfun  a  Patent.  Write  for  them.  Send  sketch  for 
ree  opinion  as  to  patentability.  We  advertise  yoiu*  patent  fc»* 
ale  free.  H.  Ellis  Chandlee  &  Co..  Successors  to  woodward 
t  Chandlee.  Regstd.  Attys.,  1273  "P"  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS  and  make  money.  Send  for  my 
ree  book.  "How  to  Oet  Them."  Joshua  R.  H.  Potts,  Patent 
.Awyer.  306  9th  St..Washington — 140  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
-^9  Ohestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS — $8500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Jook  ''How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 
ent  tree.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
4>IUty.  Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise 
^our  petent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
^andlee  &  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys..  914  F  St..  Washlng- 
on.  D.  O. 


PATENTS  In  cash  demand.  Many  deals  closed  by  our 
ilents— -one  recently  for  $680.000.00 — our  proof  of  Patents 
bat  Protect.  Send  8c.  postage  for  our  3  Ixmks  for  Inventors. 
%.  S.  &  A.  B,  Lacey,  Dlv.  70.  Washington.  D.  C.  Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  Sketch  for 
'ree  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  In- 
mnt.  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
3ne  million  doUsTS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
ithers.  Patents  secured  by  ur  advertised  free  in  World's  Prog- 
ress; sample  free.   Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 


fflGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  for  our  new  limited  Pc^ctes.  Premiums  range 
fkx»m  $1.00  to  $10.00  annually.  Write  to-day.  Liberal  com- 
missions: virgin  territory.  North  American  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company  (Dept.  R.),  217  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

BOILER  ROOM  SPECIALTY.  Leading  manufacturer 
wants  an  exceptionally  high  grade  salesman,  capable  of  selling 
$100  specialty  to  large  power  plants.  Minimum  commission 
$25  on  each  sale.    Bull,  885  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS:  Men.  Women.  Control  fastest  selling  25c 
household  article.  100%  profit.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Freeman.  7314,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.  desire  a  represenutlve  who  will 
give  full  or  part  time  In  each  city  and  county.  Clergy- 
men, lawyers,  doctors  and  other  educated  men  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  us  Immediately.  The  reward  is  gen- 
erous and  the  work  pleasant.  Address  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.. 
30th  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. — ^Hustlers  to  handle  our  at- 
tractive 1911  combination  packages  of  soap  and  toilet  articles 
with  valuable  premiums.  One  Michigan  agent  made  $65  in 
47  hrs.,  another  $21  in  8  hrs.,  another  $22.50  in  10  hrs.  Write 
to-day.  E.  M.  Davis  Soap  Co.,  20  Union  Park  Court. 
Chicago,  ni. 


MANAGER  wanted  in  every  city  and  county,  handle  best 
paying  business  known,  legitimate,  new,  exclusive  control; 
no  insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Char.  Halstead, 
64  West  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS.— "DR.  COOK'S  CONFESSION"  sells  like 
wildfire.  Biggest  money-making  opportunity  In  years.  $2.60  to 
$10  dally.  Ask  for  Premium  Offer  and  "Salary  Plan."  "Von." 
Sales  Mgr.,  Hampton's  Magazine,  62  W.  35th  St.,  New  York. 

MONEY  MADE  EASILY  by  subscription  sedring  for 
Scribner's  Magazine.  For  particulars  regarding  Liberal  Cash 
Commissions,  etc..  address  at  once  Desk  7,  Scnbner's  Maga- 
zine. 165  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 

SIDE  LINE  salesmen  to  sell  high  dass  article  to  Banks  and 
Movants  as  advertising  souvenirs.  Good  men  make  $50.00 
weekly  in  commission.  Territory  open.  Sample  fk'ee.  C. 
Ropp  &  Sims.  551  Lakeside  Bldg..  Chicago. 

AGENTS. — ^P<»traits  35c..  Frames  15c.,  Sheet  Pictures 
Ic,  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  Ic,  30  days'  Credit.  Samples 
and  Catalogue  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait.  Dept.  1298. 
1027  W,  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  coynty  to  sell  the  Trans- 
parent Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Larre  sales.  Immense 
profits  earned.  Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co., 
No.  37  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


SERVICES  AND  INSTRUCTION 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT  STORIES  or  for 
newspapers.  Pleasant  spare-time  or  regular  work  for  you. 
Big  pay.  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  tells  how.  United  Press  syn- 
dicate. San  Frandsoo. 


START  A  MIRROR  FACTORY;  AT  HOME:  Or 
travel  and  make  big  money  Didly;  we  teach  and  trust 
you:  10c  brings  sample  lesson:  Easilv learned  Hulllngers 
school  of  modem  methods.    FranoesviUe,  Ind. 


PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  in  a  week.  Speed 
capacity  beyond  reach  of  hand.  Valuable  invention  by  ex- 
pert stenographer — NOT  by  mere  theorist.  Writers  in  Gov- 
ernment employ.  Paragon  Shorthand  Institute.  Coliseum 
Place.  New  Orieans,  La. 


BIG  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  fitting  eye-glasses.  Write 
to-day  for  •'free  booklet  51."  Complete  easy  mall  course. 
Diploma.  Reduced  tuition.  Big  demand  for  opticians.  We 
start  you  <n  business.    National  Optical  College.  St.  Louis. 
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FOR  THE  FARM 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER  OF  HENDERSON'S  SEEDS: 
Ponderosa  Tomato.  Scariet  Globe  Radish.  Big  Boston  Let- 
tuce, Invincible  Asters,  Butterfly  Pansies.  Spencer  Sweet 
Peas.  On  receipt  of  10c.  to  cover  postage,  etc..  we  will 
mail  our  Henderson  Collection  consisting  of  one  packet  of 
each  of  above  varieties  all  enclosed  in  a  coupon  env^ope 
which  will  be  accepted  as  25c.  on  any  order  of  $1.00  or  over. 
In  addition  we  will  mail  our  1911  catalogue  "Everything  for 
the  Garden"  the  biggest  and  best  we  have  issued.  Peter 
Henderson  and  Company.    35  ft  37  Gortlandt  St..  N.  Y.  City 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  for  our  new  132 
page  1911  Book  on  Poultry  Raising — ^iust  out.  Nothing  pub- 
lished Uke  it — ^larger  and  better  than  last  year.  Full  of  prac- 
tical helps — how  to  breed,  feed  and  rear.  T^ls  how  leaders 
succeed — ^which  breeds  lay  and  pay  best — gives  plans  for 
poultry  houses — how  to  build  brooder  out  of  old  piano  box. 
etc.  Describes  the  famous  Prairie  State  Incubator  and  Brood- 
ers.    Worth  dollars — tree  for  writing. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co., 
39  Main  St..  Homer  City,  Pa. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


GET  A  BETTER  PLACE. — Uncle  Sam  is  best  employer; 
pay  is  high  and  sure:  hours  short;  places  permanent:  promo- 
tions regular:  vacations  with  pay:  thousands  of  vacancies 
every  month:  all  kinds  of  pleasant  wcnrk  everywhere;  no  lay- 
ers; no  pull  needed,  common  education  sufficient.  Ask  for 
tree  Booklet  13.  giving  ftiU  particulars  and  explaining  my 
offer  of  position  or  money  back. 

Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNCLE  SAM  WANTS  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS- 
CUSTOMS  HOUSE  and  Internal  Revenue  Employees.  $800 
to  $1500.  Short  hours.  Rapid  advancement.  Spring  Exam- 
inations everywhere.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
for  Ust  of  places  and  dates.  Coaching  firee.  Franklin  In- 
sUtute.  Dept.  E— 16— Rochester.  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS  SLIGHTLY  USED.  Your  chance  to  get 
standard  Imachines,  including  visibles.  at  X  ^  9i  original 
price.  Guaranteed  good  as  new.  No.  2  Smith  Premier  only 
$20.00.  No.  6  Fay-Sholes  $15.00.  No.  6  Remington  rebuilt. 
$35.00.  Cash.  Privilege  of  examination.  We  also  sell  on  in- 
stallment plan  or  rent,  rental  applied  on  purchase.  Send  for 
catalog  to-day.  Rockwell-Barnes  Company,  918  Munn  Bidg.. 
Chicago. 


THE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  MARKS  AN  EPOCH  In  the 
writing  machine  business;  High  Value.  Low  Price.  If  vou  do 
not  know  about  it.  write  for  full  information  and  Trial  Offer. 
Sun  Typewriter  Co..  317  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

SENSATIONAL  SALE:  Visible  Underwoods.  OUvcrs, 
Smiths  and  others.  $18  to  $38;  Sent  on  approval:  write  now; 
supply  limited:  Never  such  barfralns:  Old  Reliable.  Con> 
solldated  Typewriter  Exchange.  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

REMINGTON.  $18.75.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Write 
at  once  for  the  most  interesting  proposition  ever  made.  We 
are  the  final  word.  Standard  Typewrito:  Exchange,  23  Parte 
Row.  New  York. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS,  no  matter  what 
make, will  quote  you  lower  prices  and  easiest  terms,  or  rent,  al- 
lowing rental  on  price.  Write  for  big  bargain  list  and  illustrated 
catalogue.    L.  J.  Peabody.  160  Minot  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 

TYPEWRITERS:  Real  Remington  $12.00.  Caligraphs 
$6.00.  Hammonds,  Yost.  Densmores  or  Williams  $12.00.  Smith 
Premiers  $15.00.  Olivers  $21.00.  Underwoods  $25.00.  Fifteen 
days  free  trial,  and  year's  guarantee.  Four  Typewriter  ribbons 
$1.00.  Typewriter  Exchange.    211  West  l26th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entirely  rebuilt  and 
reflnished.  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  may  be  returned. 
Illustrated  list  free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clearing 
House  Co..  337  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


MOVING  PICTURES 


MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES,  Flhn  Views.  Magic 
Lanterns,  Slides,  and  Similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalogue 
Free.  We  also  Buy  Magic  Machines.  Films.  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  &  Co..  809  Filbert  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES     ' 

■ ^  n 

FOR  SALE  Brltannlca,  New  Internationa],  Nc 
icaaa,   Century.   Historian's   HIstonr.   Bidpatk, 
Lectures.   Theology,   oonunentaries.  history.  «cc. 
Books  purchased.     Book  exchange.  Norwlotu 


POEMS  AND  SHORT  STORIES  wanted.  Send  IS  i 
cent  stamps  Xor  copies  of  our  Magazlnet.  AddrcsB  Mmgm 
M.  Bradford.  Pa. 

~  FOR  THE  DEAF 


THE  ACOUSTICON  MAKES  THE  DEAF  HKAR  EN 
STANTLY.  No  trumpet,  unsightly  or  cumberMsne  apu 
ratus.  Special  Instruments  for  Theatres  and  Ctevrobes.  u 
BucceflBful  use  throughout  the  country.  Boc^det,  wfxfc  « 
dorsement  of  those  you  know  tree.  K.  W.  Tomer.  F 
General  AcousUc  Ca.  1265  Broadway.  New  York  Oty. 

ARE  YOU  DEAF?    "  AURIS  "  the  latest 
tlon  will  make  you  hear.     SmaQest.         _1 
Trial  FREE.    Write  to-day.    Auris  Company, 
1261  Broadway.  New  York. 


FOR  WOMEN 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  TIME  by  jolnli«  o ^ 

New  York  Is  the  real  shopping  Mecca  of  the  Untt«d  1 
no  matter  where  you  live,  by  using  our  Club  Torn  ean  nau 
purchases  in  comfort,  saving  both  expense  asd  ttxam.     friA«  « 
us.  New  York  Shoppbg  Club.  32  West  33rd  8trMft»  N'.T.  G^ 


Ii«» 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW  bow  to  « 

your  Ostrich  Plumes  easily  and  quickly  at  hona^r  BookM 
giving  fUU  Instructions  50c.  Write  to-day.  Ttmb  Ete4 
Pocatello.  Idaho. 

STAMPS,  COINS.  POST  CARDS 

BARGAINS — ^Each  set  6  cts. — 10  LmemborK;  8  VfadaaA 
20  Sweden;  5  Crete;  8  Costa  Rica;  12  Porto  B£3o;«  Dutci 
Indies.  Lists  of  6000  low-pridxi  stanans  free.  fThsmliril 
Stamp  Co..  Ill  C  Nassau  Street.  New  York  Ottx. 

PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS,  MUSIC 

SONO  AND  PLAY  WRITING.— Bong  and  play  vritiBf  k 
a  very  lucrative  iHt>fes8ion.  Oar  two  books  on  Umbb  snb- 
Jects  great  aids  to  all.  Send  for  circulars.  We  oiler  a  sftleo* 
did  music  publishing  proposition  to  thoae  able  to  flBan 
Initial  venture.  Specnnen  copies  of  oar  imbHcatioB  inr. 
Jerome  H.  Remlck  ft  Co..  Dept  E..  131  Wert  4lae  Bt^  Ne« 
York. 

SONO  WRITERS— COMPOSERS..    Bend  us 
and  Inst.  Mss.     Publication  guaranteed  If  eat 
York  is  the  only  place,  and  we  are  New 
music  publishers.    Known  everywhere. 

P.  B.  Havlland  Pub.  Co.,  145  West  37tli  Btw,  Kev  Tort. 

ARCHITECTURE,  BUILX)ING, 
MACHINERY 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  jminioi 
water  power— no  attention — no  expense — 2  fed  iSdl 
water  50  feet.  etc.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  ~ 
Co.,  2191  Trinity  Building.  New  York  Qty. 

FOR  THE  TOILET^ 

ROYAL  PRODUCTS  WILL  PLEASE.  Trr  tJ^mm. 
mtrable.  At  6  &  10c.  and  other  stores.  Royal  Talcimi' 
Royal  Tooth  Powder.  Royal  Foot  Powder.  Renal  M 
Sticks,  Royal  Face  Powder  and  Royal  Sflvor  rrilftfc 
Allen  Pharmacal  Co..  Plalnfleld.  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RELICS,  flintlock  guns  and  pistols,  old  dlaiMS.  t 
flasks  and  books.     Indian  stone  rcdics  and  carton  tUam 
fk>om  pioneer  homes.     Price  list  for  2c.  stamp.     Davis  Bracfi* 
ers.  Kent.  Ohio. 

INTEMPERANCE — Drinkers  or  wives,  motherm.  I 
invited  to  obtain  my  free  book,  explaining  S  daya* 
home  cure.    Absolutely  safe;  endorsed  by  physic.  _  ^ 
ward  Woods.  534  Sixth  Ave..  630A.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Burpee's 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  for  1911 

"The  SiLExr  Salesman"  of  the  Worlds 

Lmr^e^t  Mail  *  Order  Secci  Trade  te\U  the 
^^n  imih  about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  he 
^nrwti* — as  proved  at  oi^r  famous  FORDHOOJC 
FARAtS, — the  largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America, 
H*n<laoincly  bound  with  covers  litKogrspKed 
in  nine  colors  it  shows,  with  the  six  colured 
pUi^t,  Seventeen  Choicest  Vegetables  and 
most  BeauUful  New  Flower*. 

It  is  a  SAFE  GUIDE,  to  success  tn  the  garden 
^ttd  sKou!d  be  conaulled  by  every  one  who 
plants  seeds,  h  is  mailed  FREE  to  all  who 
«P|»reciate  QUALfTV  IN  SE.EX)S.  Shall  we  mail 
YCXI  A  copy  ?  a  30,  kindly  na/ne  tha  maiozlnc 
ana  wHto  TO-DAY  I 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee    Buildings,    Philadelphia 


GLU 


rw 


nrr  FOR 

DIABETICS 

umttism.Qbesily 


FINELY  PRINTED  NEW  CUTS 


RUNNING  WATER 

^Mn   QJid    \VluT*s    Vim    W  nuH    If 
Autoniiltk  in  uclinn       Nn   fTt"t*M^    '<*'"   fi'i^^^r  nr  tv- 

pa^ir*.     W»t?r  ourtrn'<!  horn  *.irviim.  j  und  tir  r.[,Tins{ 

FOSTER    HIGH    Oinrv    RAM 

ln*f. ill  it  V^-iwr*.^ It  ^'«f  <■-■■■  ^;-  ■•     1.''-|'M''-     '•■ 

rtiWf'T  S|*f*'ijiU3f  rmiiiMiny 


-^ 


^ 


^mi^ 


■^^  r-:iTfl 


If  evar  you 

Intend  to  bultd  send 

tor   the    above   book    now 

ARTISTIC  HOMES 

A  IWW-page  bot^k  of  o\er  ISOO  plan^  hand* 
somelv  btiupilt  Prke  SLIM).  Et  press  prepaid  lur 
25t,  Former  Prict;  %2M.  Purtlm.'ifirs  of  Ibis  new 
eJiUon  wUf  net-d  no  oth?;r,  a^  ii  ton! Bins  by  far  Ihc 
largest  oumber  ot  Housie  dcMKOs  ever  published, 

THE  BOOK  CONTAINS 
40t  Qne  jnd  tuo-ilorr  Cotfagcs  oT  S300  1a  SI  500:  3*0  ft^'sidences 
of  SUDD  Efl  S15D0T  379  Aeiidetitei  of  ^1500  it?  S^iOO ;  22S  ReV- 
ilencts  of  S75O0  to  SaOCO^  tOO  CilfftrtHi  Buflfjk»i.  ]  Mi  ifr* 
Slgnfd  chiirthtfl,  icftooh,  IJtf jnes,  IhpEjIres,  ilarts.  hoffts.  ianVs, 
itc,  ^H  qrer  th«  U.  S,  and  Mtb  »  tpseial  dfOtdrrmd^it  lor  th«  p1in- 
nlflg  d1  f  etiEtencBs.    Btfok  o1  32  ChurEhca.  50c.    Bur  ^jilo*  loQk,  50c. 

HERBERT    C.  CHI  VERS 

Sio'f 'jfi'cii™       CONSULTING      51,  uJi,," 

ARCHITECT 


The  conriii^n^e  fell  bv  (amiers  and  i5;ardt  n- 
ers  in  Ferry's  St:eis  to-day  would  have 
been  impossible  to  1  eel  m  any  5<;c4s^  ^ 
two  score  ui  years  ago.  We  ^ 

have  made  a  science 
of     see  J 
grow  I  n^.;. 


alw.ivs 
do  c^xactSs 
what  you  expect  6t  i 
them.  For  ssile  everywhere,  1 
FFRRY'S    1911    SEED    ANNUAL 

Free  ari  icgue.^t, 

D.  M.  FCnitY  &  CO^  Oelroll,  Mloh. 


THE 


•  ^  SV^TTM   OF  **» 


Perfect  Water  Supply  Service— For  Anybody— Anyvirhere 

No  matter  hcaw  fur  from  u  city  wuler  f uppl'^  yotj  live,  or  ifvhjit  kind  of  tjlace,  ttuLldiinv  ^r  iinlitulion  you 
WMifc  •upplied^  or  under  what  cpndilion*  you  wrtnl  W«lcT.  invest^vntu  tbc  KewariHte  Sjr^lem.  On*-  af  our  pUnU 
wiU  t>n>^idf  nil  the '4JlLtary  convenience*  And  firo  prott'ctionn  which  Aft  only  posiible  with  *h*  vi^rv  brmt  tifv 
vot^r  <>*^«m.       An  nbund»nce   of   wai^-r— undirr  ttron^    pj-t-'uuri!     dikr   end   ninhi.     A»k   faf   cutalotf   No.    2B. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Connpany,  Kewanee,  11L 

1212MaiqD«tteBldg.,  ChicntfD       :t     ::  Di^^mond  Bank  BIdff  ,PhU<^bur£  54>  Church  St ►.  New  York. 
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Interlock 

the  lightest-f or-warmth  underwear 

Don't  let  this  winter  pass  without  knowing  the  com- 
fort of  smooth,  warm  Interlock  underwear. 

Aik  your  dealer  for  Interlock  Underwear,  and  loot  i^t  itif 
najne  on  ftarmtnt-Ubc  J  or  for  mttal)  ock  a^^icbed, 

Sh ^y  1^ — fall IrEs^n-ldrawpfs^QcaniKst)-  Uaiufl  tuili  fluiduii^     1-tw  IniuLt, 
^nto  u«  tor  JlliiHtriM<Hl  booklet. 

General  ICnit  F«bHc  Company,  Utic*,  N,  Y. 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


SOLD  ON 
Convenient  Monthly  P&>mentt 

llic  SanlD  it  fhr  kic?*i  riFiclrrii  pori^b]*-  Fir^rk 
Vjfuoin  Clcanrr  ms4(.   Vted  anct  rndiotwd  by  V.  S. 

cny  ID  uip.     TittiJi  For  20  purpQsn      Snld  undrr  a 
JTrr/.-  /,.y^  .1-.  ■■-E-,'ci  jjf^.i'  i-.i  -^k  /.I  v^';r'j/  ffiit 

Keller  Mf^,  Co.  Dc)^.  B,      Phila.«  Pa> 


ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— Business, 
Personal.  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  Religious 
— from  the  press  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 
CURRENT  ORDERS  ONLY  NO  BACK  CLIPPINGS 

88  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


THB  HOUSEHOLD  APEmiUT. 

*APENX4r 

1^,  — ,ng| 

Smi£a  AT  ms  Sfw/m.  3um  /tor.  / 

WF    RFAII  »^<l  elm  for  thousands  of  boF  PC 
WW  k   llkfllf  best  things  on  any  subject  ttmt 
pear  in  the  daUy  or  weekly 

NEWSPAPERS 

Send  stamp  for  booklet  or  write  ns  what  yov 
want  and  our  Readers  will  get  It  FOB  TOI7. 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  CLIPPING  CO. 

620  North  American  Btulding  Ckseeaa.  U.S.  A 


OmamAL-eEMUniE  ■•llilni,  Inlctrallu 

HADI    ir^lC'C  MALTED  MILK 
^^    WW    ^_  ■  ^^    W\         -^^  The  Food-Drink  for  aU  >«« 

^^  ^^         ^^    "^        ^^  Better  than  Tea  or  Coffea. 

Rich  milk  and  mahed-gnin  extract,  in  powder.  Aqnickhindk  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  _at  homt. 

W^  Avokr  ImUailons-^Ask   for    "HORUOK'S"  —  E}iotywk9n 

Two   Maxnificent   Books  on   Home  Bailding     "MnnFRN  nWFI  liyfiS" 

AND^AMERiCAN  Homes'* 

Our  latest  Books,  elegantly  printed. 

For     those    'wrho    are     PUmning  to  Build 

Kept    Always    Up-to-Date 

CQNTAINS  HVNDRBDS  OF 

STANDARD    DESIGNS,   PLANS  AND 
INTERIORS  IN 

Georgian,  Colonial,  English,  MittioBi 
Craftsman,  Bungalovrs,  Barm 

QEO.  F.  BARBER  &  CO.,  Architects,  KMrrRe,  Tcm. 

Fine  Residence  Worir  Wx  ^W 
Our  Specielty 


Modem  Dwellings — 9  x  12  in  ,  200  Illus- 
trations (Si.soo  to  $50.000) 

American  Homes — 1 50  Illustrations 
'•.500  to  Iro.ooo) 


$1.50  I 
$100  ) 


$2.00 
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Insurance  for  the  Deaf- 


Every  Acousticon  Guaranteed  Until  1920 


The  Acoasticon  enables  tbe  deaf. to  hear — makes  easily; audible 
Ihe  sofiesi  sound. 

These  are  U!cXsr--actual  provable  facts. 

In  churches  ^one  that  are  equipped  with  them,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  20,000  deaf  persons i^evety- Sunday  listen  to  the 
services  through  Acousticons. 

Bat  even  with  this  s^reat  device  available — even  though  some 
seventy  thousand  individual]  wearers  are  nearing  perfectly  with 
it  today — ^ihere  are  many  thousands  of  deaf  people  who  still  con- 
tinue to  suffer  defective  hearing.  It  is  these  people  from  whose 
minds  we  would  remove  the  last  shadow  of  doubt — 


This  guarantee  bond  is  now  give^ 
with  every  Acousticon 


Thaf  8  why  we  have  Guaranteed,  the  Acousticon 


And  here's  why  we  can  ffuarantee  it. 
Because  we  have  brought  it  to  a  state  of  scientifie 
perfection,  where  iU  powers  are  beyond  Question.. 

we  do  not  sell  to  anyone  until  after  we  have 
made  them  heat — and  withr 
out  strain  or  effort. 

Because  the  Acousticon  is 
made  by  our  own  experts, 
from  the  finest  materials 
procurable — made  to  last  o^ 
life-time. 

No  one  who  isj 

afford  to  t?e^|MRr  *» 
Acousticon^^B^re  can't 
afford  J^^K^'t  a  single 
insJU^pPrthat  fails. 

^€  this  for  yourself, 
.    ^or  the  convenience  of  our 
customers   we   have « offices 


^  the  United 


established   in   all  of  the  larse^ 
SUtes.  ^^^ 

Xet  us  send  you  Xht^^^KFoi  the  one  nearest  you. 
Convince  yourself  h^^Kwsonal  iest^A  test  that  costs 
absolutely  nothiM^pPm  no  way  obligates  you. 

Also  letji^lTOyou  our  handsome  illustrated  book 
showini^HPorthe  churches  equipped  with  Acousticons, 
tfae^^Basstyles  and  types  of  instruments,  and  con- 
flisfurther  interestinsr  facts  about  this  wonderful 
iRvenmce  from  deafness.    Write  us  today.^ 


To  Our  Custamers:~-Thc  marked  improvements 
which  our  experts,  by  constant  experimentinar,  have 
made,  brinsins  the  Acousticon  to  iU  present  decree 
of  perfection,  have  warranted  us  in  makinff  the  sruar- 
antee  announced  herein..  We.  invite  inquiry^from 
you  on  the  subject. ^^ 


GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,     108  Beaufort  street,  Jamaica,  New  York  City. 


liis  Little 

tif antile  Paralysis 

Both  legs  were  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  Brain 
^  ^Fever.    Her  father  brought  her  here 
for  treatment.   Read  what  he  says : 
CmntUmmn:    Edith  im  wlL  mhm  n««a 
hmr  iimba  aplmndidly  and  thU  is  hard 
to  reaiixa  whmn  wm  remmmbmr  thai 
ufhmn  wa  took  har  to  you,  ^><^«  r«f/l* 
ago,  aha  could  not  walk  at  alL     Wa 
Toeantty  had   hmr  picture   taken  and 
•and  yoa  onm  to  ahow  you   how   well 
ia,    but   unfortunately  thm  pictura 
doom  not  tell  the  antirm  mtory,  for 
ona  muat  aom  her  run  around  to 
appreciata  her  prmaent  condition, 
Wm  have  referred  many  to  your 
plaem  and  hope  aomm  of  thmm  hava 
toon  you» 

Yourm  truly, 

Caorgm  W,  FundmrhuwK 

Springfimld,   ilL 

Write  ns  regarding  any  ease  of 
Oub  Feet,    Spinal 
Defonnitiea»  Deformed 
Limbs   and   Joints*   In- 
fantile    Paralysis,     etc 

^wlll  be  pleased  to  advise  you  and 
Bf.nd  descriptive  literature.  Ex- 
pa  tlents  everywhere,  our  referenoes. 

L  C  McLam  Sanitariimiy 

969  Aubert  Are^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


*'  Used  while  you  sleep  " 


for  Whooping  Cought 
Croupt  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs^ 
Bronchitis,  Colds, 
Diphtheria   Catarrh. 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whoopmg 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  s or. t lies  the  sore  throat 
and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  ni^his. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.     Send  us  postal  fur  Descriptive  Booklet 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irri- 
tated throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar 
and  Cresolene,  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us,  locin  stamps. 

THEVAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  CorUandt  St.,  New  York 
or  LeeminK-MUes  Bundlns,  Montreal,  Canada 
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i"^":iP.&B.  BRICK  MANTELSll^ 

W'liJrther  you  arc  liuilding  a  bungalow  or  a  manuon,  wr  mertrfy  li 
lijig  an  inlerioT  a  P.  &  B.  Bnck  Mantel  wjH  add  just  the  artiiiH,  m 
stftntial  ytt  coiy  cUeci  needed  to  transform  a  houic  inlo  a  bf;>B»e. 
Out  Sketch  Book  ihowi  siity-Kven  <le3ignB,  in  a  gread  Tiir«l| 
it\lei  {ind  j^hapcs^  fottnded  on  best  EitgluK  and  Coenaailal 
adapted  and  tni proved  by  a  leading  architect 

Do  nrt  coafise  ow  bncl  wirfi  ibe  o«i£- 

BarK  kind.    P.  At  B .  bf  ic  k  *re  «  rrfulTT 

aicuLkd  sftef  Gr(w:k  and  trti»M«ic* 

P^dnru,  And  give  ihc  ap|«Hrancv 

cicorvt^l  wPfL   Made  m  «x  CcJqi*, 

rEi«bliD«   you   la  Mcure    hwnKHir 


Mam  J>  ^ii««d 
m  bvrdi.  A&r  i 
cbBQ  by  f  cAqmbc  a 


fHIIUtriPKlA  I  SO^TOM  lAtf  |«H1  CO.  left  t!/Ut  HI  SL 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  sclent  if  !c  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  succe^^sftilly  a<Jm mistered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  31  yeart 

A  T  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  iNSTTTtfT^St 


I 


ll-ic  ^iirhii;i,   A  rk. 
^Jlrl    I'ritiirlnc'fi,  *  xit, 
%^  ibtljiiigflaiJ,  D.  C. 


AlP:oitit,  f;]u 
|suli:hi.  111. 
\1jii-it»ni  liiil- 

Forlljiiiil,  Mi% 


4. rami  Rjira^l*.  Mh  ti. 
%lnii(liii.|t  r.  S.  H. 
FtiifrnlHK.  ^,  Y. 

4  iilia]Ml>ii*<,  C^ 


Pblladel^blik.  Va. 

Al'ZS.  Oroud  Hit. 
PJtthburVi  l^n* 

4^40  I' If Qi  Ave, 


THE 

Berkshire    Hills 
Sanatorium 

The  OB  I  r  itTW  (If  j  n  >■  S 1 1  fi  1 1 "  o  o  I  JTii-^B  - 
itiriidr  ia  I  tit  T '  11  liccl  Stares  tor  tbe 
c«LlJ4Lye  rrriMcfccal  fjJ  Ljucrc  AOil 
ciEbi>r  nollj^aaat  lod  tirntifn  1l<Mf 
[;fi.l^^>l^         f'..rr.iijj'lr-   I     P.v     i    | .  ti  h  hi.   iiO 


For  lb*  Sr]«fi  LHt4    fcn^rti 

Cancer 

S  a  r  f  tcnS  I     I '  r<M?«a  mrp 

B£ftK5HIR£    HIUS    SAiiJ^ 

>.»rta   Adi?n*      %|,,,-.k. 


None  Genulxke  Without  This  Siffnature. 


The  Inventor's  Signature  that  stands  for  perfcctloo  In 


,^^fcs^7:i^-wifec:Z]  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Get  the  Orisrfnator's  Sigmed  Product 
and  Avoid  Disappointment. 


For  61  years  the  Hartshorn  Shade  Roller  has  kept  la  the  lead  of  all  I 

because  of  original  merit  aad  erery  possible  tmproTciDeat.    Latest  aai 
quires  no  tacks.    Wood  or  Tin  Rollers.    Depeadable,  lasUag  sprta«s. 


WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA  (Dr.  Churchill's  FonnuJ 


and  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL  ARE  THE  BEST  REMEDIES  FOR 

EXHAUSTED 

OR 
DEBILITATED 


NERVE  FORCE 


They  contain  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Canthartdes,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol  or  CocaUM% 

The  Specific  Pill  is  puiely  vcirrraM<-.  has  »-^<n  tcstotl  and  r■^<■^cIil■r.^  by  plnsirims.  an  1  has  proven  to  be  the  best  and  Tno«t  effective  tratment  fc-M>»^  ^  ■ 
science  for  rpsUTiui;  i;iipairt(J  Vit.ilit\ ,  no  matter  liow  oriciualh  ciu't'd.  ns  it  tcches  ilir  root  of  the  ailment.  Oar  lenKdiesare  the  best  ui  tltor  IlmL  •>- 
lain  only  the  best  and  pure&t  inifreMients  that  nkoncy  can  l>iiy  and  s..ien^e  produce  ;  thcicfure  ue  cannot  offer  free  samples 

'^"•byTirI5?ita.*''ft£ir  ^''  No  Humbug,  C.  O.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme 

DRDCniM  A  1     rkDIMI  AMC  •   D«»'"  Sirs  :     For  Nenrastl  enia  The  Hypopho«ij)hlte5  are  our  nudn  Stays.      Dr.  Jav  G.  Roberts,  of  Vhi'Li.  Tx. 
rCKOUllAL   VfrilllUlia  •         I  can  cenUy  to  thf  extreme  pnrity  of  your  ll\  po^h.-spliites.      Dr.  L.  PitVin.  New  York.  , 

I  have  taken  this  excellent  remedy  (Win  l.esier's  Ihiw^phosphites  oi  IJme  an-l  Soda) .  sa  Nerre  Food  by  my  Physician's  order.      It  has  «o  grtmtiy  Urn*"  \ 

that  I  hop<-  other  siincrcrs  may  t-  heli>e«l  likewise.       Miss  EUi  H.  Jolmson,  Irvinjfton^  N.  Y. 

I  <1o  )'t  think  t'l'-rr  's  a  more  hrmesi  I 

1  finl  your  rcinches  (  x  (.Iknt. 


•me.ly  for  Nervous  det.ility  than  your  Specific  Pill-      B.  R.,  Princeton,  111. 
Assistant  Atty.  (,cn.  N.  D. 


Send  iur  free  tre.itise 
VTiifrlv  scale.t 


Winchester  &  Co.,  620  Beekman  Bldgf.,  N.  Y. 


Est.  SOvtM" 
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DRINK 
HABIT 

How  to  Conquer 
It  at  Home 

If  you  know  any  mother  or  wife  having  a  be- 
bved  one  who  is  addicted  to  liquor  or  drug 

tuibit  and  if  she  desires  to  see  him  absolutely, 
lastingly  released  from  the  craving,  so  that  he 
detests  the  taste  or  odor  of  alcoholic  drinks  or 
Inigs  ask  him  to  write  for  my  book  and  the 
legion  of  proofs  whicli  I  will  supply.  Or  ask  the 
drinker  to  write  for  himself. 

WONDERFUL! 

It  is  a  home  Method,  gentle,  perfectly  safe, 

»ronderfully  effective.  The  multitude  of  testi- 
monials which  1  publish  shows  how  excessive 
drinkers  are  won  over  to  a  disinclination  for  alco- 
tiol  In  3  days.  Also,  the  habit  may  be  conquered 
without  the  drinker's  knowledge,  with  speedy  and 
remarkable  improvement  in  health.  Correspond- 
ence in  plain  envelopes  and  strictl>[  confidential. 
l^ention  a  few  particulars  when  writing. 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS 
S34  Sixth  Ave.,      630  B,     New  York.  N.  Y. 


Crooked  Spines 

Straightened  at  Home 

Jb  flw  prinrjr  of  y'^™' oim  iKJwe.  yoiic?ii  rorrtvi  any   hv»1"*1  tie 
IM^  t^if^rh^^w^T  of  cuiraturt  br  rijjf  wonJrrful  Shcl.imi  \trt|n-ii      li  . 

jitf  f«  &>  ffrit  nprri^c.  piln  anJ  larrarcrhy  bif^snc  t^.-aIclI  iwjy  \wm 
Mont  pod  frictiii*-      TiLrmaTlciblr  turn  fmc-  Ihmti  fiS^L^r.j  \,\- 

THE  SHELDON  METHOD 

rpute utd  tUdwi uf  the  caLnil;ir<? r^  r^mitir/ it*  noniuli  ^^>fcn,i iTrrjii.  t in-'- 
Itk^mt  fcBef:  cau«»  m  pain  dt  inantivc-tti'-tipfc.     It  invwU^'-s  lUc  wru- 

Uei&od  k  ^^tpnttA  to  incrrt  tJjtr  rr-ijMtrnnrjiii*  ^.f  i-qrln  \\\A\\  Idrndl  L-j*f, 
led  la  uestt  to  yciu  ihi  iKvly  cJayA  free  trial.  IF  v.KtJ  tfu  iijif  I'h^ n 
nrpriveij  aitbc  iMpriDvriTifPii,  ne  tn-ike  nt.  i  Eurt*?  nFi^'wcr.  fertiJ.  for 
fibc  UlanratcJ  Boult  ariti  rcrofJ  ft  rn-Di.irlciilik  i  L.rrs. 

PHILO    BURT    MFG-    CO, 

48  Firat  Street.  Jameatowti*  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exacdy  what 

You  Should 

Weigh 

You  can  be  Strong — 

Vigorous — 
full  of  Life  and  Energy, 

You  can  be  free  from  Chronic  Ailments 

—every  organ  of  your  body  strong:  as 
nature  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure— as  good 

as  any  woman. 

You  can  have  a  Qear  Skin. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  *'I  tan  do"  but 
what  •*!  HAVE  DONE."  I  have  helped  49,000 
of  the  most  cultured,  intelligent  women  of 
America  io  arise  to  their  very  best — why  notyouf 

NO   DRUGS— NO   MEDICINES 
My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's  laws. 
What  My  Pupils  Say: 

RireiT  one  notices  tbe  change  In 
niv  4x>mplexlon,  lb  has  lost  Uiat  yel- 
\u\\  color." 

"Just  think  what  yoa  have  done 
for  me.'  Last  year  I  welKhed  216 
^h, II ads,  this  year  1-48,  and  have  not 
lu limited  an  ounce  back.  I  am  not 
T^M  Ikied  either.  1  feel  so  young 
i\\u.i  strong,  no  rheumatum,  orslug- 
r^ii  liver,  and  I  cau  brtathe  now, 
i^-i  surprising  bow  easily  1  did  lU 
1  ii^l  16  years  younger." 

"Just  think  I  I  have  not  had  a  plU 
or  a  cathartic  since  I  began  and  I 
Ubit>U  to  take  one  every  niKhL" 

* '  My  weight  has  increased 30  Potutdt, 
t  dun  t  know  what  tndtgestioK  iA  anr 
Dir<re,  and  my  nervts  are  m  ftudt 
V  meep  like  a  baoy  " 

•MlsaCkxjroft,  I  have  tahenofftmf 
^^.iiies  and  my  catarrh  is  80  muOQ 

I  It  Her.    J&n  t  thai  goodr" 

'  '  t  feel  as  li  I  could  look  everjr 
'  n  14.  woman  and  child  in  the  face 
u  I  ri  the  feeling  that  1  am  grow 
i>-  -spiritually,  physically  and 
Ml.  I  It  ally.  Really  1  am  a  stronger, 
i'<  '<er  woman.  I  don't  know  how 
L      3llyouor  to  thank  you. ' 

Reports  like  these  come  to  me  every  day.  Do  yoa  won- 
der I  want  to  help  evtry  woman  to  vibrant  health  and 
happiness.  Write  me  your  faults  of  health  or  fiffure. 
Your  correspondence  is  held  In  strict  confideix:e.  If  I 
cannot  help  you  I  will  tell  you  what  will. 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and 
contains  other  information  of  vital  interest  to  women. 
Every  woman  i  \  welcome  to  it.  Write  for  it.  If  you  do 
not  need  me.  you  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  frietKL 
I  have  had  a  \70nderful  experience  and  I'd  like  to  tell 
yoa  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 


Dept.  15-K       246  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago 
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r^'The  World'B  Best   Table  Water"" 
From  America's  Most  Famous  Spring 

Waukesha,  Wis- 


Put  up  only  in  NEW 
Stertli^d  Bottles 


.^s^" 


^  DONT  LET  ANOTHER  DAY  PASS  WrTHOOT  WRITING  POfC   TKE 

MITCHELL  Art-Book 

A  Furniture  Art  Bi>ck  which  contzlnTi  12' n)  froc  illujifntioDBol  pplendidmode^nff  prkvd  jhmitai^t-^i^fv 

f>iccmDi>di::3t  enouirh  Inf  h  cqttaffi;  anti  ^ithcrf  that  wQuld  brttutifv  a  nufi--.:f'n     The  Aft  B^n^iAiffW  Ch-  a 
onial  and  Peri«Hl  Rrprr>ductions  and  Nfodcm  Dcsigmtt  tiiffrr^nt  hctm  prdiuarr  atore  iirrlr  ■nd  finfiHg"^  ^ 


a 

■■  1H    Wtfirv.     Mltqhfili   furniture  h*s  be  to  tialkitijlly  taiDDuatiuce 

^^^^^^  M     LH^ii.     Manv'  dr-ii art"  f*^  three  ir*rTicrfltinTiii  jigo  ire  todjijr  rc^ 

jb^^^^^^^^^BImMI  CTRinifrd    hkju^i^hcFjd  pri:re!t.      Vini   must  /A^r  ^ith  (iimiturc, 
■  aT     sindiir^thinir  V"ii  ttiJV  i'^  ii^-Lrc  bupciftJni  thin  ir^£?rf  (kimUure. 

"      M  i  tthe  1 !  t  ij  nil  ko  r  c  M  i  f j- 
^        R  U  OS  T     Wfl  earnr  ■  f  u"  f  i  n«  ol  O^n  ui  na  Or)  ent«li .     Our  3  aO< ^i««  A  rt  Ba«k  I  llitir 

Vi-lLtm  in  CIriL'incpiK  «thrrti],l    p^^   MlT^nKfL*?  -*  f^'iftUacJ  Shtjs«wi';p    P^^Jtir-      .    . 

1A  iHlO  lwU^.H!PhrlHJWip.n  IT,  f*.rHii  Hl4i>.[,.  tptIU  ,('-}  ».i't  !-*■  iflll  -find  If  mi  Art  Bwil.    l^**'*  ""*»  ■• 

TOE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  FURNITURE 

e44-646  Race  Streets  Cincinnati^  Ohio 


CO, 


Finishes  for  Concrete  Surfaces 

Ordinary  paints,  hHch  uicd  on  coticrele,  |i«el  cf»ck  «iid  wtw  «!- 

Trui-Con  E' int«K»  befcinir  part  of  the  concnte  uid  reut  wisf^ 

Trut*Con  Floor  £nftm«l  it  ckiuppfoof,  EtKinproof  a^  fJiLn^ 

lh<?  formahon  i>f  toucfctc  d«ii  on   cemcal  floore,     Pf«i«t4«t  «  1^ 

likct  Aurfacp  whith  reii&ts   w«ar  and  u  e««ily   drtibcd!   by  aqf^pif 

FurmsKetl  in  a  varirty  of  coloft. 

Tru«-Con  Wall  Finiih^a  make  walk  aUoluidy  tUtHfyfiiaf  »i 
f.llow  ihf  mawnry  to  rrtajn  its  ciaHir»t  leitute,  prcicinDg  (  '  ""  ' 
grain  and  reftl flung  a  theefltw  monotony   with   drlK^ts  «4MK  1 

Will  leod  Ace  jtirtijo/tf.      Bookfri  and  Lsivf  C^trf  ft&m. 

TRUSSED    CONCRETE   STEEL   COMPAMV 

448  Truiicd  Concrete  Buildmi  D«o*<»,  « 


CRYSTAL 


*.  ^    \A  J       -^ 


y:.^ 


SUGAR 
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IS47  ROGERS  BROS. 

"JiKivr  flau  thai  Wian 


TRIPLE 


The  famous  trade  mark  "jMI  ROGERS  BROS." 
on  spoons^  forks,^  knives,  etc.,  guarantees  the 
kiiivhst  triple  plate.    Send  for  catalogue  "A4*0 '' 


MERJDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 


San  Frandtco 


^'Just  Hard  Enough" 

TlieEJi3c:itnr  Watet  Cracker  (OripinaJ),  Toast  It 
or  serve  it  pkin.   Satisfy iftg  to  itppeute  aiid  j^ialat*. 

GiiBjh*  till  dfaiert  frr  thf  t^um ff  l^rifUn  af  £./v  4ifttr  Crj,l#fif 

aohnaon  Educator  Food  Co.,  213  TremontSt-,  Boatoiif  Masa* 

Manufacturers  of  the  Fami^is 

EDUCATOR     , 
CRACKERSI 


HY-RIB  FOR  PARTITIONS 

HY*RIB  ia  a  itpel  SHeathing,  ttilfcned  by  deep  t\h%  ol  «teel — ^  cortiplele 
mifc  of  lath  and  chflnacU^— <loes  aw^y  with  r^prnave  ceDtering  and  sluJs. 

HV-RIB  pHrddona  are  strong 
iind  ri^jid,  quickly  erected^  lake 
y[>  the  leail  ipace  poMible*  m- 
crpmsc  I  he  dze  of  rooms,  coaU  no 
fW—  w-'"^^"^"  more  than  bnammable  wooden 
^  ^~  partitions.     Merely  let   up  the 

HY-RlB  iheeta,  p!aAter  lx>*h  sicJes  and  the  wall  is  complete.  HY-RlB 
ianacdevcTv where  for  Paititioiu,  RooU,  Sidings,  Floors,  Furring,  and  Ceilings* 
HY-RtB  is  Me  of  the  KAHN^YSTEM  producis,  which  havi-  firr^ 
proofed  over  five  thoytand  important  buildings.  The  KAHNi-SYSTEM 
Lngpacer  tn  youf  locality  v%ill  help  you  solve  your  bailding  problems. 

FREEi — Hy^Rih  C<iiufng\tr,  80  ^ssn  of  illusu.iuona^  tftiajl*,  *pfcificflMoM.  Hr. 

TRUSSED  CONCftETE  STEEUO.,  548  Trussed  Contrele  Building.  Detroit,  M*ch, 


A  Little  World  of  Art-Beauty  is  Revealed  in 

CONQRErSS    CAROS 

GOLD    EDGES.     IVORY  AND  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH. 
LARGE  INDEXES-  IDEAL  FOR  BRIDGE 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES.    HovLE  Up  To  Date. 

StNT  Fofl  I5C.  IN  Stamps.  OR  3  Seals  from  Congress 

Wrappers    or  6  Flap  Ef^DSorBtcvcLE  Cases 

THE   as.  PLAYING   CARD  CO,.ClNCINNATL  U.5.A 


i-e:  cafiids 

LARGE  INDEXES,     IVORY  OR  AIRCUSHiON    FINISH. 
Card  Players  Appreciate  the  Splendid  Dealing  and  WeannQ  Qualities 
of  Bicycle,  the  Most  Durable  25  cent  Card  Made. 


2$gpgfPiieK 
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OOD  GRAPE  FRlJf 


T 


AST  season  we  placed  emphasis  on  the  curative  value  of  citric  acid  3 
found  in  the   ATVVOOD   GRAPE    FRUIT. 

With  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  this  grape  fruit  in  rbcumatie^ 
and  febrile  conditions  capie  a  quick  endorsement  from  physicians  modi 
the  puhHc.     We  say  "as  found  in  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit/*  for  At- ' 
wood  Grape  Fruit  is  so  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  kind  that  if 
*  mittedly  in  a  class  hy  itself  when  used  either  as  a  luxury  or  mcdit:i 

Its  stipe  no  rtty  is  not  an  accident.  From  Che  be- 
ginnlng  the  Atwood  Grope  Fruit  Company  {tUe 
largest  producer  of  ^rape  fruit  m  the  worJd) 
has  Bflorificed  everything  for  QUALITY,  An 
Initial  a%pe;nse  ol  hundreds  of  thoURands  of 
dollara  wa*  incurred  ;  evcryth(n|  thot  science 
or  experience  could  au^^est  was  done  to  pro- 

So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection ,  cultivation 
and  eliminatinn  has  evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR, 
as  hard  to  de^crihe  as  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 

Atwood  Grape  Fruit  i«  sold  by  hij^hcliiHs  dealers  and  oIway*in  the  trnde* 
mark  wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fmil  Company. 

Buy^  it  hy  tho  hox?  it  will  keep  for  w«cki  and  improve.  Price  for  either 
bright  or  hroi>3ce»  $B  per  itandard  box  containing  54,  €4  or  SO  grape  fruit. 

ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 


duce  OUAUTY ;  even  thco,  many  ti 

they  came  to  maturity  ^  bore  jwi*l  |tm»4» 

ary  ^mpe  fniit,  but  not  itood  enoulh  Utf  llfl 

Atwood   Brand.     Therefore  thQutundfe  i»l  h*^  \ 

bcarinji  irees  were  cither  cyi  back  to  thetr 

and    rebuddcd    to   SUPHIUOR    VAKimiSj 

or  du^  otit  entirely. 


^j 


You 
tuoutd  like  them 
in   Your  Home 

Sotd 
by   Merchants 


**_  -•  =  ■-. 


Vf±. 


Jf^' 


d)ERioi>yT^^^  §ECTioNAL  Bookcases 


64  Pkqi  5TYLE  Book  Free 


CRAND  RAPIOS.  MICHIGAN 
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''  In  the  Lyric  Land  of  Liszt '' 

Fropliet  of  tlie  vmriofortf  was  Li^/t.  His  vi^ion  of  a  hotuki- 
f!ay  keytxiiifi!  ^'untiinilu^!  in  dynainic  vadtU  '  i:^  uuire  com- 
pletely   rtrali/ea    tliati    ptjrlktps     c^vcn    thu    iiiasltr    (Irtame^K 

The  Baldwin  Piano  fulfills  llie  clrLani^  of  tlm  olcltifue  cniiip(,^rr:^.  With 
It  artists  create  com  hiiial  inns  of  *  "color''  ^o  new  niHl  cxejuisite  tlhit  it  is  nalnr.il 
to  find  pianists  of  the  iitic-^t  np)>rcfi:uinn  emi.vhlink^  M. //  art  lliron^^li  Haltlwin 
art.^     It  is  this  r^j^ili/.dion  of  i[ie  lit^diLst  i<kM]s  that  makes  Hie  JSaMwin 

The  Dominant  Instrument  of  the  Concert- World 

and  in  private  niusic-rnom'^  of  lustc.  \\1irre  culture  inlliRuct^  i\u>'h'% — 
wlicre  the  subtle  chan^i^^LS  in  piaiio-rankin^^  .o  u  nuittcrs  ui  firtE^tif  kn(K\  k-il^t-, 
the  Baldwin  is  indit^ptitablv  />/>^v/«7-. 

THE    JumK' OF    TUn,    JiMjiWrx    rnxn,   »  ^i,m{dha\ntt  tri 


Slie  lalSiilin  tf^ciinpani 


Clihit«c» 


t:j:^':L>?^ATi 


i|j*'i  < 


^Uf^\ 
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"Night  Letters"  for  Travelers 

The  family  always  wants  to  know  that 
you  "arrived  safely,"  what  sort  of 
trip  you  had,  how  you  found  things 
at  your  destination. 

Send  them  a  Nig^t  Letter  any  time 
before  midnight  and  they  will  receive 
it  next  morning. 

The  Night  Letter  prevents  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  left  at 
home  and  enables  you  to  telegraph 
a  real  message  with  something  of 
yourself  in  it. 

The  terseness  of  the  ordinary  telegram 
is  not  required.  Fifty  words  may  be 
sent  as  a  Night  Letter  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  ten- word  day  message. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

"Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service." 
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'^i?  ©HMRAMTEEO 
PLUMISIM© 


^^HE  preservation  of 
home-health  is  direct^ 
ly  the  resuk  of  home- 
sanitation/  This  is  not 
possible  without  sanitary  ef- 
ficiency of  the  highest  order. 

For  this  reason  "^j^tmidiM^  fix- 
tures merit  the  discrimination 
of  every  far-sighted  home 
owner.  No  matter  how  inex- 
pensive or  elaborate  the  equip- 
ment may  be,  its  sanitary  ex- 
cellence is  a  known  quantity — 
guaranteed  by  the  label  which 
appears  on  every  genuine 
''SftwkiMkP  bathroom  fixture 
sold.  This  label  is  also  assur- 
ance of  a  lifetime  of  service. 


All  genuine  If^trnd^dT  fixtures  for  badi* 
room,  laundry  and  kitchen  are  identified  by 
the  Green  and  Gold  Label  with  one  except 
lioa  There  are  two  classes  of  our  Guar' 
anteed  Baths,  the  Green  and  Gold  Label 
Bath  and  the  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath. 
The  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 
The  Red  and  Black  Ubel  Bath  is  double 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  ex' 
pense  install  a  guaranteed  fixture.  Guard 
against  substitutes  trading  on  our  name  and 
reputatioa  They  must  have  the'  '^fladidafd*' 
Guarantee  Label  to  be  of  our  make.  All 
fixtures  purporting  to  be  "Staadflffd*  are  spuria 
ous  unless  they  hear  our  guarantee  label. 

Send  far  your  copy  of  our  beautiful  new 
book  "Modem  Bathrooms."  It  will  prove  of 
invahjabie  assistance  in  the  planning  of  your 
bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.  Many  model 
rooms  are  illustrated  costing  from  S78  to  (600. 
This  valuable  book  is  sent  for  6c  postage. 

Staitdard  <$amtat9  iPfo*  Co. 

nrpt.  D  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

rWK^.  — ^  New  York:  35-37  West  31  «t  St.  ;Chicafiro: 
Wices  ana  .^^  Ashland  Block;  Philadelphia:  11& 
ShoUffOOm*  walnut  St.;  Toronto,  Can.:  59  Rich- 
men  d  St.  E.;  Pitts  buri^h:  949  Penn  Ave: 
St.  Louis:  100-2  N.  Fourth  St.;  New  Orleans-  Cor. 
B.ironnc  and  St.  Joseph  Sts.;  Montreal.  Can.:  215 
Coristlne  BuiMIni?:  Boston:  John  Hancock  Bldi:.: 
Louisville:  319  23  W.  Main  St.;  Cleveland:  648- 65-' 
Huron  Road.  S.  E.;  London:  53  Holhorn  Viaduct, 
EC:  Houston.  Tex.:  Preston  and  Smith  Street*; 
San  Francisco:  1303-04  Metropolis  Bank  Bolldlog. 
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Closed 


THE  Hiitnbler  closed  car  makes  a  delight 
will  lor  erraiid^s.  Frotecied  from  pent*lmt- 
ing  wimi^  or  storm,  it  takes  you  quietly  and 
nnnt'ortahly  to  businesvS,  theater^  shopping  or 
calling.  The  vah  sides,  ^Uisifi  front,  fore  doors  and 
stonu  ciirluijis  protect  the  occupants  of  the  front 
seat.  The  i)tTset  crank- sliaft  and  straightdine 
drive  proviilc  flexihiUly   that  permits  throttHng 

<k>%vn  nil  hi);^li  ^r*ar  no  faster  1h*iTi  «  mflti  usually  walks^  ThL» 
nvoifi?i  muLli  Rrar  shifting  «nil  ailapU  the  K  ambler  closed  cmr 
trt  luwn  mi^ds.  WilH  \i^  fpllapsiUle  top  and  removable  wia- 
tln^'4*  ihe  hiriilaiilft  nmy  l>e  t^n veH<*d  into  on  open  c!ur  for 
sij  mnier.  Thi^  f-^Ji  hl^f^  1 1  a  5  x  5  Vj  niolor,  delix  ering  forty -five 
liorsi'f»owpr,aiiil  llu'larx'*- whpekatid  liresiftdu|>t  Uiislandnulel 
to  touring  els  wi  II.  Scatini^  CMpfitity  in?iide  for  live  Trim- 
in  i  n  ;*  J  j1  1 1  tH  *  ri  wi drht \h .  Dot^p  n j il lols t e rv ,  1  :IO-in cb  w heel  base, 
R:iTilblrp5oroaHi^ditlia  I'lliptjc  reiir  sprini^'it,  shock  absorber* 
tiTid  :J7  X  t^  inc  k  wttL-cLi  a* id  lirea  produce  gratifying  oomfortr 

TheTliomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Minn  C)jhM.  i»n«i  Fiirtnry.  Kenoslia,  Wisconi^In 
tLoihi  liti^t    Bi^ttJMi,    Pmiji^o,   MiUiiuki'Ci    Cleveland^  ^ti  FfADL'ii^ 


%(-ft  \-irVDrnkri:    TTif  iLimbler  Automofule  Ccn 
uf  N(  w   V"rk.   ^-iU  Wr-vt  at  Ed  SLrt-^U   Kow  Ywk 


^  '^^<-.. 
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The  Clear  Track 


9f 


Two  men  a  thousand  miles  apart 
talk  to  each  other  by  telephone 
without  leaving  their  desks. 

Two  wires  of  copper  form  the 
track  over  which  the  talk  travels 
from  point  to  point  throughout  a 
continent 

Moving  along  one  railroad  track 
at  the  same  time  are  scores  of  trains 
carrying  thousands  of  passengers. 
The    telephone    track    must    be 


clear  from  end  to  end  to  carry  the 
voice  of  one  customer. 

The  Bell  system  has  more  than 
ten  million  miles  of  wire  and  reaches 
over  five  million  telephones.  This 
system  is  operated  by  a  force  of 
one  hundred  thousand  people  and 
makes  seven  billion  connections  a 
year — twenty  million  "clear  tracks" 
a  day  for  the  local  and  long  dis- 
tance communication  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


The  efficiency  of  the  "Belt  system  depends  upon 
*'One  System,  One  Policy,  Universal  Service/' 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
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A  Fairy  Complexion 

Fairy  Soap  not  only  agrees  with  the 
tenderest  skin,  but  improves  any  com- 
plexion.   It  is  made  from  edible  products  — 
the  kind  seldom  used  in  soaps.     It  is  white 
—  undyed  —  because  it  has  no  impurities 
or  cheap  ingredients  to  hide  under  the 
mask  of  coloring  matter.     Fairy  Soap 
not  only  cleans,  but  cleanses. 

The  handy,  floating,  oval  cake  — 
price  but  5c. 


THE  N.  K.  PAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


"HayefSrbu)      . 
a  little^l^iry  in  Your  tt^ 
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Kerens 

to  Your  Good  Health 
and  Pleasure 

Come—follow  the  arrow  'til  you 
join   the   merry  throng  of  palate 
pleased  men  and  women  who  have  quit 
seeking  for  the  one  best  beverage  because 
they Ve  found  it- 


Real  satisfaction  in  every  glass—snap  and 
^M    spafkle—vim  and  go     Quenches  the  thirst- 
cools  like  a  breeze. 

Delicious — Refreshing  --Wholesome 

5c  Everywhere 


Send  for 
ourint^rcit- 

inj    bookici, 
"The    Tf luh 
About   Coca-Cola' 


THE  COCA-COtA  CCX 
Arbnra,  Ca. 


Whcncve? 

Arrovi^    think 
of    Cuca    Ccitji 


TnirFi  iii^MLi*  ^i«WM><^ini  I 


0^\ 
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DKTEDUE                        i 

lUO  J^ 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 
STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA     94305-6004 


